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Bird. (^la.Hs of u'jirm-}>lnocl('(l 
l(‘aitl>(‘r('(l a.ninia,ls I’c'latcd 
cl(is('ly to r(‘ptil(\s than to any 
f)tih(a- !4t'()npof‘v(M’t c‘l)fa(.(‘M. Pi’cxcMit- 
(lay r(^pl,il(‘s a,r(‘ aold-hloodt'd ; Iml, 
it K(H'taH proI)aJ)l(^ tha,t IVoni Hoau* 
('xiind. Idiin of r(‘plil(‘ ha\'inir 
n'a,nn blood the bifds (A\'os) 
have doaocnulod. 

Jn almost all birds llio Ibrodind) 
has liocoiiH' a winy capablooriliyhl , 
and ili(' lu'art is ronr-clia'nib('i'('(l. 
Alony witli mamimds, which ai'c 
also w annd)lood(Ml but ha\’(‘ a, 
dillcia'ut kind of I'onr-clia in lt('r(‘d 
heart, birds ai‘(' tiu' hiylu'sti baik- 
lioiK'd animals or \ (‘rtidiratcs. d'lu' 
tavo classes ari' not' la'latoil (‘\e('i)t 
in ha\'iny a. common ancestry 
amony ('\tinct amphibia. 

\\'m’(‘ it' not' that man helonys 
zooloyically to th(‘ class of maim 
mals, it' would la* dillicidt' to call 
mammals a liiylu'r class t'han 
birds. Mainmals arc on the whoh' 
superior as r('yards brain d('\‘clop- 
mimli and llu' slriietiire oC iJu* 
hea,rt', wliih^ birds an* sipu-rior in 
tindr brcat'biny arranyements and 
pow(M’s of loctunot'ion. d’lu' ynad. 
majority (d' mammals bav(‘ an in- 
t'imat'(' and mon‘ or b‘ss prolonyi'd 
ant'C-md-al eomn^xion bet. ween tlu* 
unborn youny and tin* mothm', 
whereas all birds arc oviparous, 
i.r. they lay eyys whi(‘b batch oiit.- 
sidi‘ the li(Hly. liii'ds arc marlnal 
oir from modern n'ptilcs in baviny 
fcatluM's, in lui'N'iny mor(‘ eompk'x 
and ndat'ividy la'ry(‘r brains, in 
stmdiny only ppre blood from tin' 
heart, to tb(' body, in baviny only 
lbr('(^ diyil'S in t.lu' hanil and (bur 
in tin' (dot', and in bi'iny warm- 
bloodi'd, Noun' e.vtinct. reptiles 
bad w('lbdevcIoped winys, and 
otiln'i’H were' bipeds ; some wen^ 
proba bly wuirimblociib'd. 
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Birds that do not Ply 
Tin' obk'st known bird, Atrliar- 
opterffr, wboH(' \vcIl-prcN(‘rv('(l r<'- 
mains ba-vu' been found in dnrasKic 
roi'ks, bud mn'iiy n'jitiliari leatutH's 
■t'Ci'tli on bot h jU'WH, a. lony li'/ard- 
lik(^ tail, and a sort of baU'-madc 
winy w it'll t'brc(' cla w(al diyits. 

All ot her birds art' (d’tcn diviih'd 
into a. small section of fliybtlcsH 
birds (Hat'itac) and an cnormonsly 
laryt'r s('et.itjn (( 'arinatac') of ilyiny 
birds, Tb(' tliylilless birds include 
tln^ African ost-ricboH {Slrnl/iio), t'bc 
iSoutb Anu't'ican ostriclmH {lifted), 
tbo AustruliU'n (umis and casso- 
wari(^H, till' Nt'w Ziudand kiwi or 
afitcryx, the yiyant ic t'Xtinci moas 
of N(‘W /C('nlaud, and t he still birycr 
('Xtincit ‘■‘roc’’' or Aeptjttnild ul 
iMada.yascar. 


d'lu'st' Hpecit'S (d' bird an' some- 
thing o,f a puz/de, for altbongli tlicy 


arc aiiK<' in Ix'ing iinubk' (o lly 
many ornitlioloyists think that, 
they ar(' not. \<'ry nearly n'lalcd to 
OIK' aiiotlu'r, and do not. Idrm a co- 
licri'iit. section. 

P.xci'pi, in tlu' tiiiainoiis, in a 
burrowing parrot- {Siri titjop.s), in 
tb(' dodo, and a lew otlu'i’S, t.lie 
br('ast»-bon(' of Itatit.ac is !‘aft-lik(', 
without tlu; or ('urina (or tlu* 
lixing on of tIu' liigbt -mnsclcs 
which disl-inguislu's tlu' Parinatai'. 
ddu; (b'l'pt'r dilftU’t'ncc's bctwc'C'U 
Hying and (ligbtb'ss birds art' of a 
ti'c'bnicnl kind, Ibr inst.aina' as 
ri'gards tlu' st I'uct.iin' oftlu' bony 
palat.c', or t'lu' absi'iice of a, nu'rry- 
i.bongbt. ” in the bri'nst-girdk* and 
of a, plonghsbaia' boiu' ” at tlu' 
end of tlu' short tail ; but t lu'n' are 
int'('rcHl ing superlieial <linert'nc('s, 
('.((. t Iu' l('a.tbeiH of t.lu' adult ratitic; 
birds (not including tinamous) 
have frc(; barbs wbicb do not, unite; 
I'O Ibnn a. va.n(‘. Tin; louse si I'ncltire 
ol‘ ost-rieli jdumc's is wc'll known. 

Orders oil Plyinj? Birds 

d’lu‘ di(ri<‘nlt.i(‘H of classify ing t.lu' 
Hying birds, of wbicb llu'i'e an' 
nion' than I(),t)HO spe'cii's, are* V('ry 
gn'ut.. OiH' r<'aKoii for this is t.lu' 
varii'ly of detail vvil-bin n. compara.- 
tiv('ly narrow range'; another is 
that, birds of similar habits and 
luinnts and die't-H may conn* to rc- 
Himibb' om; anoj.hcr sn pe'rficially, 
lu'ing similarly adapU'd to the 
sanu' (‘onditions of lift', wliib' tiu'y 
are not in rt'ality like; out' another 
in t,boH<; dt'cjicr charactt'rs that 
eonnt in discovta'ing blood rt'lat.iom 
sbips, ddniH iht'rt; are some snpt'r- 
Hcial rt'st'mblanet'H lu'twi'cn swifts 
and swallows, but no lU'ur allinity. 

In tb(‘ same, way tlie pt'trt'Is aie 
not near the gulls, mm llie ankw 
near t.lu; divers, “^.riie mort* im- 
portant' eirders of Hying birds may 
lie stmunv'hat [provisionally ar- 
rangt'd iii groups : (a) {leiiguins, 
grt'bcs, divers, and pt'tnds ; (h) 
ducks, gt't'se, and swans ; (r) storks 
ami herons ; {d) birds <d’ [irey ; (r) 
pelienns. gannet'H, and ctjrnuiranls ; 
(/) gamti-liirtlH and mound-birds ; 
{(j) rails and eranas ; (ft) [dgeotis 
ami Haml-gronse ; (i) gulls, auks, 
and plovers ; (j) < iiekooH, parrots, 
woodpeckers, kingtishcTs, owls, 


Hwift'S, and biimining-bii'ds ; am 
(/r) the great tribe of pt'rcliiii,!; 

birds or Passt'i’t's. 

Most birds livt* a.ii intensi'ly 

active' life, as is iiidica'tt'd in tlu'ir 
high ti'mpt'rat'Ure (some' I imt's rising 
to 1 Ig'' F., Id-r)" big[ic,r than man’s) 
and in tlu; ra'[)id bt'a.tiiig;^, ol' 

tlu; lieaa't (somctiiiu's lllH per 

iniiiiite; wlu'U tlu' bird is U't rest, 
and niucb mort' wlu'ii it is flying). 
Tilt' nnisclt's of lliglit ol'tt'ii wt;igb 
a. sixth, and in (lit' pigeon tdituH a. 
Ini'lf, of tlu' wbok' bird; somt' birds 
ca.i! II V mort' t,lia.n a. milo a miiiut.t'. 


Fhglit and Diving 

I n ordimu’y liigbt t lu' wings move 
forwai'ds, downwards, backward;!, 
and upwaials in a. coinpk'x curvt'. 
Tb(‘ downward cnmpoiu'ut, of the 
stroke' kt'ops tlu; bird up; tlu' 
backvvnt'd comixuu'iit keeps tlu; 
bird spt't'diug onwa.rds ; tlu; rais- 
ing t)F tilt' wing I’t'ijiiirt's rt'lativt'ly 
litt'b' t'lforl, for tlu' n'Mistanet; to bt' 
tivt'i'eomt; is slight, a, ml the wing 
is [udlt'd up t'tlgi'ways. Ik'side.s 
onliiiaiy llight., a.m! (lit' stia.riiig of 
tilt' lark and (bt; bov(;rin,g of tIu' 
kt'strel, ilitin; is the' glitling of a. 
bdenu a,s it, tlt'si't'iuls upon its 
tpia.rry, and tlu' inon; imprt'ssivt' 
“ sailing ” of the a.ibn,tross and 
somt' otlu'r big-winged birds, which 
tU'ke' a'tlva,nt'a.g(' of air-ciiiTt'iits to 
contimu' moving for a, long tinu' 
with lew tir no wiiig-slrokt's. 

ddic mastery of locomotion 
Mdiicli birds display in Hight, has 
its coiinb'i-parl. in tlu' sw'immiug 
iba ls of pot I ('Is and [K;ngninH, in 
tb(' diving (d' ggunu'ts and guille 
mots, aiul ill tlu' swilT gait of tlu' 
ost I'ielu's. Tilt' stroke's of tlu' wings 
diri'ct'ly n.ssist. in rt'spiral ion, in 
driving nut tlu; a.ir from tbt' lungs, 
which art* fixed to tin* ribs and a-rt' 
virt.iudly im;xptiusibb', As in 
instu'ts, (;x])ii*at ion is acti\’(; and 
inspiration passivi', tlu' o[)iuisitt' of 
wbut. Iioltls in inammalH. In con 
n(;xion with tlu'ir brt'a'Miing birds 
ba,v<-; a, Hysl,t;in of idr-sacs con 
tinuoiis witli tlu' lungs, and td’tt'ii 
('Ntt'iiding (‘V('n into tlu; ca,vitit‘,'-i 
of boiU'S. d’lu'st' a.ir-sa,cs st'rvt' a"-> 
rt'servoirs act'cssory to tlu; lungs, 
whose t'flick'iicy tIu'y iuei't'ast*, U'lid 
t'lu'y lu'Ij) tt) rt'gnbdt; tlu* high torn 
prrat'Uji; of the; hotly by st'rving 
as Uirt'as t)f '' int('rna.l pt'rsplrU'- 
tion.''’ ]\lt)Ht bii'ds take; a. gtuul th'al 
t)f water, a, ml most- of the* stugilns 
iw got rid of on tlu' walls t)f tlu* 
air-sacs, fur liirds have no sweat- 
glanils in tlu'ir skin, and tbcii 
ui’ine is st'mi-stilitk 

In correlation with their highly 
(levelopt'd muscularit'y birds have, 
acutt; Ht'UseH of sight and hearing, 
and a relatively large brain, The- 

A;; 
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sense of smell seems to be very 
poorly developed in the majority 
of birds, though of importance in 
exceptional cases, such as owls. 
The sense of taste is also slight, 
and there is not much tactility 
except in the cere, which overhangs 
the nostrils and is continued down 
the bill — a very important organ in 
birds that probe the soil, like 
wnodeock, or root about in the 
mud, lilce clucks. The ear has no 
external trumpet and its opening 
is hidden in the feathers, but the 
sense of hearing is very acute. 

The most highly developed sense, 
however, is that of sight, which 
means everything to a bird, and 
the power of accommodation or 
rapidW altering the focus of vision 
is greater than in any other crea- 
tures. The well-developed brain is 
the seat of considerable intelligence 
— finely expressed in rooks, cranes, 
and parrots — and also of numer- 
ous inborn capacities or instincts. 
It seems probable that the instinc- 
tive behaviour of birds, which is 
familiarly displayed in their nest- 
building, in their care for the 
young, in their song, and in their 
ways of obtaining food, is more or 
less mingled with inteUigenee. 
There is reason to beheve that the 
inborn instinctive predispositions 
have their seat in the lower brain 
centres, that their activity often 
awakens capacities of intelligent 
control and adjustment which are 
resident in the cortex of the cere- 
bral hemispheres, and that the 
ordinary behaviour of birds illus- 
trates an inextricable economical 
mingling of instinctive and intelli- 
gent activities. 

Formation of Eggs 

The egg-cell or ovum of a bird is 
very small to begin with, when it 
lies in the ovary. But from the 
blood-supply to the ovary it accu- 
mulates reserve nutritive material 
in the form of yolk ; it becomes 
greatly expanded and surrounded 
by a &m envelope. At one pole of 
the ripe ovum there is a small disk 
of living matter with a nucleus, 
lying like an inverted watch glass 
on the top of the pmely nutritive 
yolk. Either before it leaves the 
ov^y, or in the upper part of the 
oviduct, the ovum is fertilised by 
a spermatozoon from the male. 

During its passage down the o\n- 
duct it becomes surromided by 
various coatings of albumen, by a 
tissue-paper-like shell-membrane, 
and^ by a porous shell of carbonate 
of lime often beautifully and some- 
times protectively marked by pig- 
ments related to those of the blood 
and the bile. As the egg often con- 
tinues moving down the oviduct. 


broad end first, before the pigments 
are fixed, all sorts of streaks and 
blotches result, almost always 
with a pattern characteristic of 
the species. In some birds, such as 
guillemots and black-headed gulls, 
the coloration of the eggs is extra- 
ordinarily variable. In some cliff- 
birds, such as guillemots and 
razor-hills, the top-shaped egg 
rotates on its short axis when it is 
jostled, and does not readily I'oll 
off the ledge into the sea. If the 
egg-cell be not fertilised, it cannot, 
of course, develop ; but it may hti 
surrounded in the normal Avay 
with white of egg and shell. 

The whole of the embryo bird is 
formed from the growth of the 
disk of living matter on the top of 
the yolk. It has at first a close re- 
semblance to aii}^ other embryo 
reptile ; it shows the same em- 
bryonic envelopes — the protective 
amnion and the respiratory allan- 
tois ; it breathes by means of 
blood-vessels spread out on the 
allantois, utilising the air which 
comes through the porous shells ; 
it feeds on its legacy of yolk (for 
three weeks in the case of the 
chick) ; and when it is fully 
formed it breaks its way through 
the egg-shell by blows with its 
beak, and enters the world either 
as a very helpless nestling or as a 
precocious chick able to run about 
almost at once. 

Many male birds, particularly 
at the breeding season, have a very 
strongly developed sense of terri- 
tory, and upon the arrival of a 
female in his domain the male will 
defend her and it against all rivals. 

Birds play an important part in 
cheeking the multiplication of 
small mammals (such as mice and 
voles), snails, and injurious insects. 
Some birds destroy useful animals, 
such as edible fishes, others de- 
stroy weeds, but the activities of 
birds are of value to mankind to 
an extent which entirely out- 
weighs any injuries they may do. 

Place of Birds in Nature 

A critical survey of the economic 
importance of the birds of a coun- 
try will reveal the fact that the 
vast majority are directly bene- 
ficial, that many which uu- 
doubtedly levy a tax do neverthe- 
less much more good than harm, 
and that there are very few for 
which no good word can be said. 
Apart from their aesthetic value to 
mankind, they play an indispen- 
sable part in preserving the balance 
of nature on which the continu- 
ance of our race depends. 

The careless introduction of a 
bird into a new area may bo very 
costly, e..g. the European sparrow 


in the IkS.A. ; hut the oliniination 
of a rai’O bird of paradise' is worse, 
for the los.s is irreparable. 

Bibliography. Tlu^ kSfory of Bird 
Life, W. 1^. l^ycraft, B)l)() ; The 
Bij-d, 0. W. Boobo, 1907 ; Britain’s 
Birds and thoir Ni'sts, A. L. Thom- 
son, 1910; A History ol' Birds, 
W, P. Pyeraft, 1910; Bird Bidia- 
viour, K. Phm, 1919 ; Birds in ’Town 
and Village, W. H. Hudson, 1919; 
llaiidhook of Bj’itish Itlrds, H, 
Withorby, K. <l B. ilouivlain, N. M 
fificehurst, and Ik W. Ohadver, 
6 vols., 19.'{8-41 ; Bird lioeognition, 
J. Fisher, *1 vols., 194S~57. 

pROTiccTroN OF Birds. In the 
U.K. the Royal Hoe.iety lor tlu^ 
Protection of iiirds was fouiuhsi in 
IS89 by women as a protest against 
the prevalent {li'.sl/niethm of plu- 
mage birds fur inilliix'ry. Ineor- 
porated by royal ehartm' in 1904, 
it supports all measurtvs for tin' 
protection of wild birds, and to 
its woi'k have bia^t due mea,Hur(\s 
passed by parliaanent tiO prot^i'.et 
birds. It also dix's ('dueaitiomil 
work, e.f/. through eompidilions in 
schools, in Franco tluM’i^ is a 
league for tlie prohwtiou of birds, 
in kSwitzorland a bird protedion 
society, in the U.fcS.A. the national 
association of Audubon HociidU's 
for tlm protection of wild birds 
a,nd animals. Tlu^ Q.W.A. and 
Canada have a treaty prot(^(ding 
migratory birds. Among offknnJly 
guarded areas where birds can live 
and breed in security are Yellow- 
stone national park in the U.kS.A. ; 
La Berardo in tiu^ Froindi Alps ; 
ro.servations in the islands of tlui 
Baltic ; and bird sani!l/Ua,ri('H in 
many parts of the Britisli Isk's 
(including one in Hyde Bark, 
London). 

A convention for protecting 
birds which di'stroy instust pi'sts 
was concluded between most of 
the countries of ContinentfU Furopc^ 
in 1902; and in most Europc^arU 
countries, in the U.8. A., in Canada, 
and elsewhere official protection is 
given to birds, especially to rare 
birds, migratoiy birds, and plu- 
mage birds. 

In Great Britain, game birds are 
protected by the Game Laws 
{q.v.). The Wild Birds Protec- 
tion Act, 1880, was the first act 
to give official protection to wild 
birds. It was followed by others, 
and in 1954 a Protection of Birds 
Act was passed replacing, con- 
solidating, and amending the 
earlier acta ; it provided pro- 
tection for oortain wild birds, their 
neats, and their eggs ; prohibited 
the use of baited boards, bird-lime, 
and live birds as decoys for 
the taking of wild birds ; and re- 
stricted the sale of wild birds, alive 
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or dead, of tlioir eggs, their skin, 
and their plumage, and the impor- 
tation of wild birds. Penalties for 
offences under the act wore fines up 
to £25, or imprisonment for up to 
three months, or both. 

The act included three schedules; 
the first named 44 birds protected 
at all times, and included rare 
birds such as the hoopoe, the avo- 
eet, the golden oriole, the osprey, 
Montague’s harrier, and all species 
of eagle ; the second named wild 
birds which may not be taken or 
killed during a close season and in- 
cluded the capercailzie, the coot, 
the moorhen, the woodcock, the 
golden and the grey plover, com- 
mon and jack snipe, certain species 
of duck and of geese ; the third re- 
lated to 61 wild birds (among them 
the cuckoo, the chadineh, and the 
lark) which may not be sold alive 
(a proviso that does not apply to 
ringed birds of fixe same species 
reared in captivity). 

Bird, Cyril Kknnkth (b. 1887) 
British humorous artist. He was 
educated at Cheltenham College, 
and while serving in the Royal 
Engineers in the First Croat War 
he adopted the pseudonym of 
Fougasse (small explosive mine) 
for his first drawings sent to 
magazines. Under this pseudonym 
his drawings for Punch became 
famous. Notable for its extreme 
economy of detail, his work 
revealed a brilliantly developed 
sense of the ludicrous. Ho was art 
editor of Punch, 1937-49, and 
editor, 1949-52. His work is col- 
lected in many publications. 

Birdcage Walk. London 
thoroughfare on the W, side of St. 
James’s Park. It was so <;allcd 
from the aviaries beloved by 
Charles II. Its largest and most 
prominent building is Wellington 
Barracks, erected in 1845. The 
Guards’ chapel was destroyed with 
the loss of many lives by* a Hying 
bomb on June 18, 1944.' 

Bird-Eating Spider or Bikd- 
Catohing fcJpiDBR. Popular name 
for a largo number of spocieH of 
spider of the sub-order Mygalomor- 
pha, of tropical distribution and 
particularly abundant in South 
America. All the species arc large 
and very hairy, the largest having 
a body length of about 4 ins. Most 
of them live in trees, making silken 
retreats between leaves or in 
natural cavities. They do not con- 
struct a web, and they hunt their 
prey which consists of largo insects 
and small birds and mammals. An 
oocasional specimen reaches Groat 
Britain in a cargo of bananas. 

Birdjand. Town of Khoraasan, 
Persia. About 250 m. 8, of Me- 


shed, it stands over 4,500 ft. high. 
It has a college and caravanserais, 
and is famous for its carpois and 
saffron. Pop. 20,000. 

Birdlime. Bticky substance 
which draws out into long tough 
strings. It is smeared on k'ces or 
netting to snare small birds. Bird- 
lime proper is made from the inner 
bark of the holly- tree, mistlotoo 
berries, the woolly-stemmed <liH- 
talf thistle {(\trlhaniuii I(n}(iiiis), 
the Canary Island liouse-h'ek, and 
othc'r tn^es and ]>lants. A similar 
substance can be o]>tained from 
the gluten of wheat Hour. It is a 
criminal olVenco punishable by line 
or imprisonment to use birdlime 
to catch birds. 

Bird Louse. Ihiro^sitic. insecd of 
tlu' order Mallopbaga (Gr. n/ct/W, 
wool ; to eat). The lice do 

not prey on the bird itself, but eat 
the feathers. Rusting with pow- 
dered sulphur is the best renu'dy. 

Bird of Paradise. Mcmb(‘r of 
a family of passeriiK? birds, Para- 
diseiduf^ closely r dated to ihci 
crows and famed for their beautil'ul 
plumage. There arc ovc'.r lUly 
species, all natives of tln^ E. Indit'S 
and N. Australia. The mah'S in 
the breeding season put on a dress 
of extraordinary magnilicence. 

Bird of Paradise Flower 

{SirelilziareqinaG), IhuHuinial herb, 
member of the family Musaeeae. 1 1 
is a native of S. Africa. The fans 
oval-oblong loaves, on long, (‘I’cct 
stalks, are produced dir(‘ct from 
the rootstock, and stand about 
5 ft. high. The; fIo\ver-t;hiHi(T is at 
first enclosed in a boat-Hbap(‘<l 
spathc. Each flower eonslsts of 
slender sepals and [)etalH brilliant ly 
coloured with orange and jiurple. 
The sec^ds are used as food by thc‘ 
Kalfirs. N. avguMa, is much largtn* 
but, the llowei'H being whitish, it 
is therofon'i less striking, 
Birdoswald. Bite of the 
Roman British station of Gambo- 
glaiina, Cumberland. The largest 
fort on Hadrian’s Wall, its masonry 
ramparts omfiosc'i acre's. An 
illustrated inscribc'd slab re'fiu’s to 
a Daciau cohort using the Balkan 
scimitar. Tlie Maiden Way ran 




Bird-Cfttohlttg spider OS S. Amoriea, 
and its nest: on th« branch of a tr«e 


to Bcweasilc' and beyond. Sm 
Britain ; Madrian’s Wall. 

Birds, Tun. Narm^ of a eonn'dy 
by Aristophanes. Prodmual 414 
B.O., a, kind of fairy ext/ravaganza, 
it (leseribofl an ideal bird stat.e and 
castle in the air, Cloud-eiiekoo- 
town, in thi‘, building of whicdi 
Prometheus and otlu'r gods tak(^ 
part. It contains more ehanning 
and graceful passages than any 
of the poet’s otlu'r eonKslii's. 

Bird’s-Eye. Nanu' Momt'linu's 
applied to Adoni-'^ aidutii tfali<'^, 
llowt'rod nu'mbt'r of tlu' huttx'nuip 
family (Ramineulaet'HX'), which is 
also known as plu'asaxit’s-eye 
(q.v.). The hii'd’s-('y(‘ primrose' is 
Prbuvld fariiaMa. fi’Iu' name is 
also used for knoll-ed wood ob- 
tained from ih(* fudd niaphs ami 
for a tobax'eo in whitdi tlu' stalks 
giv(^ a spotty appear-anee. 

Bird’s-foot {Oniithopu^s pvrpu- 
.sv7//es'). A small annual lu'rb of 
ilu' family Ij(*gtimin()Ha(‘, nat iv<‘ of 

Jhiropi*! and N. 
Afih'a. Its mu 
im'rous braneb- 
ing t hrt'a<l-lik(' 
stems li(' on tlu' 
ground. Tlu' 
1 (' a, V (' H a r 
brolu'n up into 
from 6 to 14 
pairs of narrow 
ieari(d.H, ami 
(dn^ tiny wldie 
llowx'i'H, vt'ined 
with r<ul, art' 
gatln'U'tl int'O 
ht'ads of from 
thrtMi to six bloHHoms. Tlu' tmrvt'd 
H(H'd-pods art^ jointt'd, each st't'tlon 
(^(Uitaining om* st't'd, and tht* thi*(*e 
pods springing from a eominon 
stalk look rt'markahly like th<* 
claws of a small birth An allii'd 
Hpi'tricK, <). f^atiruM (by sonu^ tion- 
sith'red a varit'iy of (). pr.rpih^llhiH), 
a native of Poiingal, is grown for 
fodder on poor soils. 

Bird’s-fbot Trefoil ( Lo/a v 
('.ornivalaivH). Pt'U'nnial herb of 
t lit' family Lt'guniinosats a natlvt' 
of Europt^, N, Afrhta. and Asia.. 
Known as lady’s slipptT, it in vnlm 
ablt' in pastime and meatlow. 

Bird Song. 'Pht' various 
sounds t'uuUed by birds art' 
etiUHt'd by tlu^ atiUt»n of a mt'm- 
brane in thti syrinx, a,t lint junelh)n 
of wintlpipe and bromdii. The 
syrinx varies grt'atly in dillert'ut 
ordt'rs of birtls, rt'sulLiug in grtuit, 
ditTen'iices in tpiality of sound, 
ranging from in t're ehh'ps to 
rt'eoguizabh' inelt)dy sutdi an can 
bo transerilx'tl, and int'lutUng th(< 
cawing of a rot)k no less than ilit' 
majeHtic notes of a nightingale. 
The form of the uonga m det^r* 



Bird’s-ioot, Orni- 
thopus porputiillus 
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mined in part by the imitative 
nature of all birds, which usually 
copy the songs of their parents, 
though blackbirds and thrushes 
are among those which show 
invention and individiialitv. Song 

\f c* 

is almost exclusivelv the habit 
of the cock bird, and is mostly 
used in the mating season and 
particularly at dawn ; but it 
appears to express other emotions 
also, e.g. the nightingale is stimu- 
lated to song by rival sounds, and 
some hedge birds sing as they 
hunt. Generally spealdng, the 
finer the song, the duller the 
plumage. Certain birds can be 
trained in song, the starling being 
particularly receptive. Linnets 
and canaries are bred for song, 
and the quality of glucks ” and 
“ rolls ” in a canary’s song will 
determine its market price. 

Chief songsters in Great Britain 
are the nightingale (long, medita- 
tive notes, clear and dominant), 
blackbird (flute-like contralto and 
wide range of repetitive melody 
in a minor key), thrushes, missel 
and mavis (notable for persistence 
and variety), blackcap (cascade 
of silvery music with character- 
istic sudden finish), wood warbler 
(long, intense trills), willow warb- 
ler (long rise and fall), wTen, robin, 
and skylark. The cuckoo’s 
limited range is familiar to every- 
one ; and other calls to be noted 
are the mournful cry of the 
curlew and the invariable rhyth- 
mic call of the wood pigeon, always 
broken at the same note. The 
best place to study bird song is in 
a wood at dawn in late spring. 

Birdum. Towm of Northern 
Territory^ Australia. It is 316 m, 
S.S.E. of Darwin and the terminus 
of the North Australian Ely. to 
that port. It is the centre of a 
cattle-raising district. . 

Birdwood, AVilliam Eid- 
DELL -BieDWOOD, IST BaRON 
(1865-1951). British soldier. Born 

in India Sept. 
13, 1865, a 

nephew of Sir 
G. Birdwood, 
he was edu- 
cated at Clifton 
and Sandhurst. 
J 0 i n i n g the 
Scots Fusiliers 
in 18 83, he 
transferred to 
the 11th Ben- 
gal Lancers in 
I ho/, seeing much activ'e service on 
the Indian frontier from 1891 to 
1S98. In the South African War 
Birdwood served on the staff and 
was severely w*ounded. In 1902 he 
was appointed military secretary to 



Lord Birdwood, 
Brifish soldier 


Lord Kitchener, returning with 
him to India as assistant military 
secretary and interpreter. After 
having acted as chief staff ofiiccr 
on the Mohmand expedition, 
Birdwood was given cominniul of 
a brigade. From 1912 to 1914 ho 
acted as secretary to the govern- 
ment in the army dept, and was 
a member of the governor-generars 
legislative council. 

At the outbreak of the First 
Great War Birdwood was selected 
to command the Australian and 
New Zealand army corps, wdiich 
he led in Egypt and Gallipoli. 
On Sir Ian Hamilton’s retirement 
he assumed command of the army 
in Gallipoli, and led the Australian 
and New Zealand forces in France 
1916-lS. 

After the armistice of 1918 be 
commanded the Australians in 
England, and was created a 
baronet and G.C.M.G. 1919. Ap- 
pointed to the Northern Command, 
India, in 1920, Birdwood was 
C.-in-C. of the army in India, 
1925-30, having been promotcal 
to field -marshal in 1925. Master 
of Pcterhousc, Cambridge, 1931- 
1938 (where he had bathrooms 
installed), he was appointerl cap- 
tain of Deal Castle in 1935. In 
1938 he was made a peer, dying 
May 17, 1951. An autobiograjfiiy, 
In My Time, was published 1945. 

Birdwood, Sir Georoe Chris- 
top HER Moles wort ii ( 1 832- 1 9 1 7 ) . 
British author and scientist. Born 
at Belgaum, Bombay, Dec. (S, 
1832, he was the son of a general. 
Haying graduated in medicine at 
Edinburgh university, lie entered 
the Bombay medical service, and 
was made professor in the Grant 
medical college, and curator of the 
government museum, Bombay. 
He is chiefly known as a volumin- 
ous writer on Indian subjects, and 
as one of the founders of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and 
the Victoria Gardens, both in 
Bombay. Birdwood was one of the 
founders of primrose day. He 
was commissioner for various great 
exhibitions, including that at 
Chicago in 1893, was knighted in 
1881, and died June 28, 1917. 

Birejik or Bir. Walled town ot 
Turkey, Urfa vilayet. On the 
Euphrates, at the head of naviga- 
tion, 78 m. N.E. of Aleppo, it is a 
caravan centre, and has a ruined 
castle and .several mosques. 

Bir-el-Gobi. Track junction 
about 20 m. S. of Sidi Rezegh, 
Libya. In Dec., 1941, there 
were several tank engagements in 
the area during the fighting to re- 
lieve Tobruk. On. Dec. 4, Indian 
troops supported by British tanks. 



Biretta, or threc- 
oornored cap, worn 
by Goclosia.slios 


and a British mobih^ colunin tiO the 
N., between ilieiu <l(‘st,r()y(Ml IS 
Italian tanks ; on 1h(^ following 
day, 15 morc^ Italian ianhs. On 
Dec. S BointncI, declining a [litelied 
battle, w itlulrc'W. British ImiH-rinl 
troops r('Ii(‘V(Hl Tobruk mext day. 

Biretta (Italian bvrrvtid \ O.ic 
barrot-ciap). l<’onn of bead-drc'ss 
for men, once worn us a nmrk of 
h o n 0 u r b y 
scholars a n d 
others. TIk^ 
word is usu- 
ally applied 
to the Sfiuari' 
or three-cor- 
nered cap of 
silk or otlu'r 
stulT worn by 
K.(t and Higli 
Anglican ee- 
closia sties. The 
non-e])iseo|)al form of th<^ inilr/s 
the eaf) for (-ardiiials is nnl, 
for I)is]io])s vio!(4 or black, for 
priests black. 

Bir Hachelm. 9’niek jimetion 
in Libya, 40 m. S.B. of Ga,zahL In 
May, 1942, ihe British 8th army 
lay within tlu‘ (|iin(lrilateral Gnzahi 
— Tobruk — Bir c' 1 Gobi — -Bir 
Hacheim, tlu; last lu4(l liy fh(‘ I si 
Ih'ce Fnmeh hde. un(i('r Ghm. 
Kmmig. During tlu^ night of May 
26-27 Bomnu'l attacdcc'd, moving 
armoured forma, lions round H. 
of Bir Haeh(‘im towards K\ Admn, 
and at, tacking Bir Ifaeln'im itself. 
Nehluu- inov(^ smruHMhal. A 
Britisli counter-a,ttat k on 4- 5 
failing, EonmudHet about reducing 
Bir Haclutim. DespiO'. r(ii)mit(‘fl 
heavy atfaeks by ground forei's 
and dive bombm'H, the Iri’tmeh re- 
fused 1,0 sninmder; hut on »lun<' 
10 Gen. Eitehie ordenul them to 
evacuate th(^ post. Bir Iluilreitn 
secured, Rommel was free to 
(concentrate against Tobruk, 

Birkbeck,GH()R(iE (1776-1841 ). 
Fotinchu’ of meehunicis’ institutions 
in Great Biitain. The son of a, 

bauk(U‘, lie 
was (MliKialtal 
at Edinburgh 
u n i ve r 8 i t y, 
where ho gii- 
d u a t e d in 
medicine i n 
1799. As pro- 
f 0 s s o r of 
natural 

p , o.soi)liy at thi' 

Ent«hph,lantUrop.st 

University (later Anderson’s Cob 
lege), Glasgow, 1800-4, be lectured 
to a mechanics’ class, which in 1823 
developed into the Glasgow Me- 
chanics’ Institution, In 1823, when 
a successful physician in London, 
he helped, with Brougham, 
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BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


found the Lond(ni Meehanics’ En- 
siitutioii. Birkbcck was one of the 
founders of University College, 
London. He died Dec. J, 1841. 


Birkbeck College. Constituent 
college of the University of Lon- 
don. Founded in 1823 as the Lon- 
don Mechanics’ Institution by 
Ccorge Birkbeck, Thomas Hodg- 
skin. and J. C. Robertson in assocL 
ation witli Lord Brougham and 
Francis Place, it dcvelo])ed aflor 
IS 40 into a popular literary and 
scientilic institution. Shortly be- 
fore 1870 it began to prepare 
students for external degi'oes of 
London University. By 1007, when 
it assumed tiro name Birkljcck Col- 
lege, the institution had become 
whollv academic in the service of 
the part-t ime student. A constitu- 
ent college of London Ibii versify 
from 1920, in 1020 it was granted a 
royal charter sett ing forth its chief 
object as the provision of univer- 
sity education for persons en- 
gaged in earning their livelihood 
during tlie daytime.” Instruction 
is principally tlu'ough evening 
classes, although postgraduate stu- 
dents engagial in full-time rcsoa.rch 
are admit ted. 'The (‘ollege removed 
to new buildings in Male! St.rec't, 
Emndon, W.C.l, in lOf)!. 

Birkenhead. British troopship. 
On the night ot‘ Feb. 25, 1852, slio 
struck a sunken reef at. Danger 
Point, a few miles S. of Simons- 
town, Capo Colony. T’lie behaviour 
of the soldiers and crew abler tin*, 
ship struelc is an immortal story. 
The women and children wore 
put into the boats. TlioMnen fell 
in and stood to tluhr rank's. 
All refused to make for the boats 
as this would have imperilUal the 
women a.nd children. Of 038 on 
board, finly 194 (including all the 
women and ehildreu') wore saved. 

Birkenhead. Co, hor.,si'af)ort, 
and market town of Che.shiri', 



fiirkeahead 
Lorough arms 


England. Situated 
7 ofiposite Liver- 
pool, on thc' W. 
b a u k 0 f t h 
Mi'rsey estnarvgit 
is l'94 m, N.W. 
from London, on 
two main riiil- 
ways. J t M^a.H 
a n 0 bs cn re \dl 1 age 
before the open- 


ing of the first dock at \\'allase> 
Pool in 1847, which was the hc^giii 
ning of Birlamhead’s rapid rise tc 
prosperity. The docks now oovei 
more than 800 acres, and an 


controlled by the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board. 

The principal docks are the 
Egerton, Morpeth, Bidston, blast 
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Birkenhead. The Town Hall, which 
overlooks Hamilton Square 

Vah'iit nir. 


Float, We.st, Float., and Wallasey, 
and th(‘ 12 in. of quays are 
eqnipiied with large wa,reh()US('K. 
Shi]')builfling is of first iinimrlaiuM', 
many large vessels alloat. liaving 
been built at Laird's yards. 

Birkenhead ha.s ferry, roa<l, and 
rly. conii(‘xion vvitii J..iv(‘rj)(>ol. 
(iSVc Miu'sey Tunned). Buildings 
includf' town liall, ho.spitals, publii' 
abattoir, fri'O library, art galh'ry, 
and many sidiools. dTien* ai’i' 
.several pa.rk.s and opeui .spjuu's. 
On Bidston Hill an* an obsi'r- 
vatory and a tidal inMtit.ut.<^ W'bieh 
pre<iiet.s tidi's (or all narts t)f the 
world. Marked, days, Eri. and Sat. 
Bart of Birk(aiih('a.d lorins a bor. 
constituency ; tiu' r(‘Ht is in 
Ib'hington hor. eonstitnency. Pop. 
(1951) M2,3t)2. 


BirkmifH'ad had its origin in tlu^ 
Bi'nedictiiu^ priory of Byrklu'd, 
founded about tlu^ middh' of t.lui 
12t.h eiMitury. It resHovtal its 
cluu'ter in 1877, and wa,s eriNit.ed 
a CO. bor. in 1888. 

Birkenhead, Ennni-uiicK Eo- 
WIN Smith, 1st Earu oif (1872 
I 9 o 0 j, Engli.sh lawym* arul poli- 
tician. Born 
at Birke'nhewl, 
duly 12, 1872, 
thi^ son of a 
barri.stcr, he 
was ediicab'd 
at Wadham 
(h)Ueg(', Ox- 
ford, HcU.ook , I 
high honours 
in Jaw', was of Birkenhead. 



British lawyer 

ItllHHl'Il 


pre.«id(mt of 
till' union, won 
a reputation as a fluent and sonu' 
what audacious spt'akcw, and w'ju 
elected to a hdlowship at Mertoi 
College' in 1899. lie was for sonu 
years a university lecturer, am 
was called io tbc liar, beconung i 
K.C. in 1908. 

In 1900 kSmith was ret-unied t( 
parliament as Consm'vativi* nuun 
her for tlie VValt.on division o 
Liverpool, and tliore his risi' wai 


as rapid as at t.lu' bar. His maiden 
speech agniiist. tlu' govi'nummt. 
Ma,rt‘h 13, 1900, wa..s giMU'rally 

a.llowial to ha.v<' Ixaai tb(^ most, 
hrillia.nt. mn.idim Hp('('eh (‘vi'r luaird. 
Ill 1915 hi' joiiK'd t.he Coailition 
gov'i'rmiu'nti as solicitor-gem'ral, 
was knighti'd and madi' at.toi*uey- 
gciu'ral. During 1919 ~22 he w'as 
lorrl ehnncellor. Creatf'd ba.ron 
1919, be took the nami‘ Birki'n- 
h('a,d ; Iu‘ W'as maih' Viseoiiut 
Furneaux 1921, earl of Birkenhead 
lt)22, Avi'rsi' from t.lu' jiolicy of 
hri'akinfg t.lu' eoaliliioii, Ix' did' not 
take oHici' umh'r Boiiar Law, Imt 
joined Baldwin’s seeoiid minislry 
as sema'inry fni* India., 1924, ri*'- 
signing in 1928, lb* then ent.m'ed 
husiiu'ss and hcf'atiu' a, director of 
LC.I. Il(' dii'd Sept.. 30, 19.‘?0. 

Ill' wrot.i^ much, hut. witli the 
I'xe.i'ptiou of luH crudit-i' ('.Kposil ion 
of int.i'i’imt iona.I la.w, of wliieh the 
fourth edit. ion appeared in 191 [, 
Ins hooks had p('rha.[)s only a 
eontomporary vahu'. Tlu'v’ in- 
(4ud(‘d Points of Viewq 1923; 
h^unous O’rials of History, 1920; 
l^ast. Es.sa.ys, 1930; Kifty lOimous 
Eights in h'aet and Eic.linn, 1932. 
As a.n oi’at.or lie was un.surpasMed, 
gild many of his ri'ituirivs in partia" 
inent. and law courts havi' hceome 
(‘lassies of wit. lie married Mar- 
garet Eurncan.x, 1901. Tlu'lr son 
h5‘(‘d(‘riek (b. 1907) suceet'ded 

a.H Hi'cond earl ; t.lu'ir elder 
dauglit.er \va.s Ijiuly Eleanor Smit h 
(i/.e.). .'Vn eldest, son is called 
Viscount h'ui'iieaux. 

Li lb, by Ins fion : 
h'irHi. PhiiHi', lt)I{.3, Liinl. Pluise, 
1935; iSpe(M'heM. Itl35; Smith of 
Birk(Mihead, H. .\. d’u^ylor, ItItU. 

Birkot-el-Hadji (lalo‘ of the 
pilgrims). Mai’shy dt'pression in 
Egypt. Lying alamt 2 m. N.E. of 
Ih'Iiopolis, it. is reached by the 
line from Cairo to El Merg. 

Birket-cl-Konm (lalu' of t.lu' 
horn.s). Lake of Egypt-. It lies 
a lew inilcH N.W. of Mi'dinef.-i'b 
h’ayion, and forms all that rmuains 
of tln^ Lake Moei'is of t he (lireeks. 
Its area is about. 770 sip m, fi'lu- 
watm’H, about I40 ft,, bi'low sea 
level, an' only slightly hraekish. 
It is reaeliial by the Eaymn rly. 
from El Wasta. AVv Eayuiu. 

Birkett, Sir WuauAM Norman 
(h. 1883), British judge, lb' was 
born at IT vers ton, La.nes., on 
tSi'pi. (>, 1S83, and wa.,s e<liu*at.ed at. 
Barrow- in- Eurness and Emmaum'l 
Colh'gi*, (3uiibridg('. Ib' was 
called to thi' ha.r, limi'r TVmple, 
in 1913, took silk in 1924, ami 
mad(' a brilliant, foia'nsie repula 
fion. One of t.he most sptetaeulnr 
tria/ls in whie.h he a,ppea.red as 
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counsel for the prosecution was suburbs extending into \Aoi- 
that of Rouse for murder iu 1931. cestersWre and ■'’tatordshue 


At the beginning of the Secoiicl 
Great War Birkett placed his 
services at the disposal of the 
government, 
and became 
chairman of 
the advisory 
committee set 
up to assist the 
home secretary 
by hearing ap- 
peals by per- 
sons detained 
under Regula- 
tion ISB. In 
1940 he gave 
a series of 
broadcasts as 



Sir Norman Birkett, 
British judge 


Onlooker which 
pleased a wide pubUc. He gave 
many lectures in the U.S.A. on 
behalf of the ministry of Infor- 
mation 


about 80 sq. m. More than 
1.200 trades arc carried on 
within the city, the number of 
individual undertaldngs regis- 
tered exceeding 8,000, many 
of them small. Metal products 
range from the smallest pins, 
and wii'e as fine as a hair, to 
rolling stock and mammotli 
presses. In both great wars 
Birmingham became a vast 
arsenal and, during the Second,^ 
turned out tanks, all sorts ot 
vehicles, Bailey bridges, air- 
cratt, aircraft components and 
accessories, badges and but- 
tons, shot and shells. 

The manufacture of jewelry 
is a long- established industry — 
the Birmingham assay office 
was established in 1773 ; and 



Birmingham. Chamberlain Sduare, 
with memorial Sountain to Joseph 
Chamberlain, benefactor of the city 


r j 

Hansom (originat-or of Hu'i llUiU- 
Hoin cab) and John Wcilch, in 
imitation of the tcMU}>lo of .JupittT 
Stator at Rome. Ikhamial inuNi(i 


in 1939 half the country's gold 

p- v'i-j. Qd T.iheral IM P for and silver goods were made in . , . . , 

Eastern A^ottin^rham 1923-k'and Birmingham. Brassfounding and theFirHt(tro!it\\ ar andaiutinieipal 

1929-31.^ Knighted and raised to the making of brasswaro is also bank opened m 1 91 .), 

the bench in 1941 , he was one of important. Plastics are produced. claHSuail 

the British jude^es at Nuremberg The city is noted for the produc- "Victoria Square, _ built during 
war crimes triafs 1945^6. Made tion of pedal and motor cycles, 1834-50, was di'MigiU'd liy .)auu‘H 
P.C. in 1947, he was appointed motor cars, and motor accessories, 

a lord justice of appeal 1950, Making ot glass, chemicals, and 

retiring 1957. A man of great • confectionery arc other industries. 

humanity and wide interests, he Bournville (g-.v.) is near by. , . , , . 

served as chairman of the stand- Birmingham is served by two tostivals, inaugurated in 17( 8, 
m<^ committee on national parks main rly. stations-New Street wore luffil in ih(‘duill, iiiul Mimdels. 
and ofthe advisory council for the and Snow Hill—and more than 40 sohn s hhjah was Hpecially enm- 
treatment of offenders. suburban stations. The airport is posed lor the teslival ot 184(5. 

Birla Brothers. Indian in- at Elmdon,S.W. ofthe city. Local Opposite the town hall is the 

dustrial organization controlling transport is by bus. By the 

paper, sugar, cotton, and jute Corporation Water Act ot 1892 

mills, factories producing bicycles, a water supply was obtained 

motor cars, and textile machinery, from the Elan \ alley, Wales, 

import and export businesses at at a capital cost ot more than 

Bombay and Calcutta, banking £6,000,000. The aqueduct, 73 ni. 

and insWnce companies. It was long, has a capacity of 75,000,000 Birmiugham. 

founded by the four sons of Raja gallons daily. There are a corpora- Binningbani is t he H<Mit <)( 

Baldevdas Birla (1863-1956), a tion savings bank started during an Anglican bisho]U’ic and of a 

well-known nbilosonher and 

.... F , m rr-7 — TV 


council hmiHo, connected by a. 
bridge with tlu' eii-y a,rt gallery and 
museum in Hdinund Street, the 
art colloetions in whieh iuelude 
notable works liy Burne-.JoueH 
and David Cox, both natives of 


philanthropist, Ramesh- 
wardas Birla (b. 1892) and 
Ghansbyamdas Birla (b. 
1894) being the first' joint 
managing directors. Ghan- 
shyamdas was a member 
of the second Round Table 
conference in London, 1930, 
and unofficial adviser to 
the government of India 
for Indo-British trade ne- 
gotiations, 1936-37 ; he 
also promoted education by 
founding and financing 
schools in various parts of 
India. 

Birmii^ham. CouBty 

borough of Warwickshire, 
the largest provincial city 
in England. It lies 111m. 
N.W. of London, and is the 
chief metal-working town 
in the U.K. ; area, with 
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Birmingham. Plan of the central area of this large city of the Midlands 
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Birmingham. 1. Municipal Bank, opened in 1919. 2. The classical town hall, built 1S94 50. U. Hall ol Memory* a 
memorial to those who tell in the First Great War, 4. Cathedral. 6. Queen Klizabeth Hospital, opened in 1998 

l^hotoa, L, 3, and 4, J. If' illuui/h hi/ IliirriHOv: 5, It. >1 Vliifhx'k imil tfoihv 


Roman (Catholic archbiKhopric. Edward VI. hi^b hoIiooIh, Edy;- 
The bishopric, constitnted in 1905, baHtori ; the collo^o tyf t.echu()lofji;y, 
embraces the city, other paris wliich i)i‘epar(\s NtudtmtH for 
of Warwickshire, " and parts of nal de^^roes in many hrji-TU*h(*H of 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire'. ap})lied seience ; the colleen*, of 
S. Philip’s, bnilt 1711-19 iu the arts and <‘ra,ft.s ; t.lic ihnninp:luun 
Palladian style, was made the and Midhuul Institiiti', ns(Ml for 
cathedral church ; it was desi^fru'd leci/ures ami evaming (flassi's, 
})y Thomas Arclu'r, a pupil of ('specially in musie ; and thc> S('lly 
Vanl)rn,tj;h ; it has siaitu'd ^lass by Oak colh'^cs for ilu'olop^icaJ a.nd 
Burnc-.iones. The KhhHHmtury social studies. I’lie hospitals ceuf r(^ 
])ansh church (d S. Martin was a,t Edghastou works in (^onjun<;iion 
rebuilt 1872-8.5. S. (diad’s It.tk witli the medical faendty of th(' 
cathedral was built by A. W. university. 

Pugin, 1839-41; its I5th-eentury Other institutions of importance 
stalls and lOth-eentury oak puli)it are tiie central library, imiludiug 


c'ame from churches a,t 
Cologne and Louvain. 

The oratory of S. Philip 
Neri, at Edgbaston, 
was established in 1847 
by Cardinal Newman, 
to whom the church of 
the Immaculate Con- 
ception, completed 1909, 
is a memorial. Carrs 
Lane CongregationttI 

church achieved fame Btreet are the 

’ Birmingham armii “hopping TOUtres, ami 
W. K. Dale and J. H. Colmorci How has pro- 

Jowett. The chief Methodist church fessional and hanking olfieos, 
is the Central Hall. The synagogue There is a marble Gothic fenm* 
on Singer’s Hill was consecrated in tain in memory of doweph Cham- 
1856. herlain in Ohamberlain Sejuaro ; 

Birmingham University is des- the 32r)-ft.-high centra) tower of 
a'ibed below ; other educational the university is also a memorial to 
institutions include the King him. Citizens eommemoraled by 



the Shakesfyoart^ nuun- 
orial library atid tlie 
Ihyult(yn ami Watt mus- 
eum; the Vi('t<yriu, law 
(‘ourts; and tlu'i Hall (yf 
Memory, ercMjtcyd 1923 ™ 
25 in honour of tlu^ 
12,320 citizens (yf (Birm- 
ingham who f('ll in tluy 
^ Kirst Groat War. N(3W 
d? 'Street and Corporation 
'U Strei 


Hl.atui'S are .Janu's Watt, deym^jyh 
Ih‘i(^Hl4(‘y, Sir *losiah Masiyu, and 
'riioiUiiH Alt'Wocyd, foumh'i' of the 
Birmingluuu i)()lili<‘al union. Sir 
Rowhmd Hill, H(yu (yf i\ Hirmin;// 
lia-m Hcho()lmast(‘r, has a stidiu' iu 
(he (LP.O. iu Victori'i S(puu'('. hi 
\’i(’<oihi S(juar(' jilN(y Uk'U' an* 
Hhidues of (.ibos'u Vi<’<orla, Edward 
VI 1,5111(1 Nelsiyn. p5U‘kM and (tp(*n 
H])ji,c('s occupy 4,200 acri's, 

'riu' Nil(y upon which Binning 
ham stands Iulh indicjdioim of n 
snudl H(yman McillouK'ut ; iti was 
of H<yim^ iinportu,nc(' in Anghy 
Saxon tinu'H. A marloT is he 
liov(‘d (o luw(' (^visted h('fore tin* 
Norman (‘(yiupiCHt ; bill- the llrst 
(^xt.ant market, charti'r wa,H grant('d 
by Ib'iiry II in 1 Hhb ’Plus 
UK'dieval town was not }ya.rlieio 
larly noted for its nu'tal-wtyrlou’s, 
but dohn h('laud, touring tlu' 
('ounfry in 1538, Jioted that. 
“ Th(u'(^ he many smit hH in tlu' 
town that, use t(y nmkt' knivu^s and 
all manner of cutting Payls, and 
numy loriimu's tluit make bittes 
and a great mnuy uayhyrs. S<y 
that a great part of tlu*. town i.s 
nuiintiiined by smiths, who ha.vi« 
their iron and sc'a coal out tyf 
St-alTordshire,” 

Ercym the time <yf thc! Civil 
War Birmiugha,ni luis prtyduciMl 
W(‘apouH, espiM'ially small arms. 
It made 15,t)O0 swm'd bliuh^H for 
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Birmingliam. Map showing the environs oJ this metropolis o£ the Midlands 


the PEarliamentarians, but refused 
to supply the king’s forces, which 
was one of the reasons Prince Ru- 
pert sacked and burnt the town in 
1643, 

The rapid expansion of indus- 
try in the 18th century was due to 
the accessibility of coal and iron ; 
it w'as given a fillip by the partner- 
ship of James \A'att and Matthew 
Boulton at the famous vSoho manu- 
factory. William Murdoch, who 
invented lighting by gas» was 
later associated with them. In 
the 18th century, the great 
chemist and Unitarian minister 
Joseph Priestley and the printer 
John Baskerviile influenced the 
town's intellectual as well as 
industrial life. 

During the American Civil ^^'ar 
nearly 800,000 guns went from 
Birmingham to the U.S.A. John 
Bright and Joseph Chamberlain 
and his sous brought political fame 
to Birmingham in the 19th and 
20th centuries. A centre of Non- 
conformity and Unitarianism, Bir- 
mingham also became, through 
Cardinal Newman, a stronghold of 
Roman Catholicism. 

The lords of the manor held 
jurisdiction over Birmingham until 
1769, when the first formal system 
of local government came into op- 
eration. \ATien the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act was passed in 1835, 
Birmingham applied for a charter, 
granted in 1838 ; and a mayor, 16 
aldermen, and 48 councillors were 
elected. In 1889 city status was 
acquired, and in 1896 the title of 
lord mayor was conferred upon the 
chief magistrate. The city bound- 
ary was greatly extended in 1911, 


to take in the districts of Uands- 
wortli, Aston Manor, Erdington, 
Yardley, and King's Norton a, ml 
Noithfield, and there were further 
small extensions in 1928 and 
1931. In 1955 Birmingham was 
divided into 13 borough constit- 
uencies; and the council con- 
sisted of 38 aldermen and 114 
councillors. 

During the Second Great War 
Birmingham siiifored severely fi'oiu 
air attacks ; 2,227 people wei’e 
killed. The market hall, built 
1833-35, was destroyed, and botli 
cathedrals were damaged, a.s w(‘r(‘ 
the council house, art gallery, and 
universitv. 

Birmingham Universitv. This 
seat of learning in the Midlands of 
England has five facultie.s : science 
(pure and applied), which includes 
a school of malting and brewing ; 
arts, which includes a do-partment 
of education ; medicine, including 
a school of dental surgery ; com- 
merce and social science, which 
includes a department of social 
study ; and law. The university 


maintains four ludls of visMidcmcia 
iiin'o for UK'n sliUiU'iifs, oik' for 
women. Ass()ei:d.(‘(l with iin^ iini- 
V(M’sitiV ai'o lili(‘ lhui)(M’ iiisl itiUte of 
(iiu‘ arts, fouudc'd 11130 (wiii<‘h has 
ii depart, mimt of imisie), and ila^ 
ShaJv(*Hpcai’e 1 nstitiiUa (\Mt,aI)lish('d 
in 1 051 at, Stratford-upon-Avon for 
the en(H»ui’a.g(mient of a.dva,iu*('d 
study a,nd I't'scvariii on Sha,l«‘s])(*ar<‘ 
and related Hubj<'et,s. 

Ohio Univ('rsit,y of Birmingliam 
dc-velopi'd oiitof th(‘ Mason seiiaiee 
(U)ll(‘ge, foutuh'd by Sir .losiah 
IVtason in 1880. In i892 i(, \vas r(‘- 
nanu'd Mason Gollegi', and ai)- 
sorb(‘d the miHhhal famdty of 
Queem’s Golli^ge, foumU'd as a, 
school of m<ali('iiu‘ in IS28, In 1801 
the Hirminglnim training eolleg(* 
for ticachers in (imiuaiiary schools 
wais tra,nsf(MT(‘d to Mason Uoll(‘g(\ 
which wms ina-di'i a, univci'sity coh 
l{‘go in 1807. In 1,808 .losiqih 
(linunbiM’lain, as jirisiihad, of liu* 
collcgi', led the mo\'('in('iit to ai*- 
(pur(‘ univaM’shy st,atus. An (mdow‘- 
ment, fund was ofxaual, ultiinniely 
laamliing atiout .C500,000, a-nd in 
1001) liic univ('i'Mif,y r(‘c('ivcd its 
chari(M', ])r(‘scrihing instiaudion in 
all hraiuiu^s of a, lilx'ral (‘dneation, 
]).arti(Milarly in ivlation to 
iminiifactinring, eomnuM’cial, and 
indust,ria,l pursuits of tiu‘ M iillands. 
On July 7, 101)9, Kdward VII 
opmu‘d tlu^ new hiiildings at Mdg- 
hast, on, eriM'ted on a, site of luaiiiy 
50 am’t's im^smited hy hord (lal» 
thorp(‘ ; sid)H(MpuMii, gifts nearly 
doubled iiu' sit,(^ aava-. 

Birmingham. Largest, c/ity of 
Ala,hnnui, U.S.A.,, ttu' co. scait, of 
JelTersonco. It is 97 m. N.N.W. of 
Montgomery, just S. of t.lie Appa- 
lachian Mtis., a,nd is siawaal hy tin' 
Soutlun’ii a,ud other rlys, It, o\v(‘s 
its origin to t,h(' discovm’y of coal 
and iron in tlm loca,li1y. Us iron 
and sticel ma,mifa,ct,urcK ari^ of tirsl, 
importance ; e.ott,on O^xtih's, tOunn- 
ieals and exploHiv(‘s, furiiitnr<‘, 
building matmlalH are among its 
other products. It is a,n impm'tia,nt 
air and rly. tcniiinUiS, a, port, of 
entry, and an air force ha,s(^. The 



Birmingham Umyersity. View from the air of the university buildings, erected 
on a site at Edgbaston presented by Lord Calthoroe. and since enlarged 





city contains many tine buildings, 
among them Howard and Birming- 
ham colleges, and two large hospi- 
tals. Founded and incorporat ed in 
1S71, Birmingham was named after 
the English city. On Red Moun- 
tain not far from the city is a 
huge iron statue of Vulcan. Pop. 
(11)50) 320,037. 

Birmingham, OKORon A. Pen- 
name of James Owen Hannay 
(1865-1950), British author. Boi-n 
at Belfast, 

July 16, 1865, 
educated at 
Hailey bury 
and Trinity 
College, Dub- 
lin, he was or- 
dained, 1888, 
was rector of 
Westport, 

Mayo, 1892- George A.Binmngliam 

1!)13 : canon (Canon Hanoay). 

, ,-1 r» a • 1 j British author 
of S. Patrick s, 

D iblin, 1912-21 ; rector of Mells, 
1924-1934 ; vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Kensington Gore, London, from 
1934. He wrote many novels, 
notable for their whimsical 
liumour and vivid Irish hack- 
grounds, o.g. ’’Hie Hcetliing Pot, 
1905 ; Syianish Gold, 1908 ; Goodly 
Pearls, 1926 ; Magilligan Strand, 
1938 ; Poor Sir Edward, 1943. His 
plays included General tlohn 
Regan, 1913 ; Send for Ur. 
O’Grady, 1923. Under his own 
name he pub. books of theology 
and travel. He died Feb. 1, 1950. 

Birmingham Post. Xjeading 
Unionist daily paper in ilu‘ Mitl- 
laiids. It btgau as Thc' Birming- 
ham Journal, a wis'kly pajx'r 
started in 1825 by John Krcilci'iek 

•j 

Feeney, who lat('r, in eollahora- 
tioii with John JallVay, founded 
The Birmingham Daily Post in 
1857. Subsequently the name was 
shortened to The Birmingham 
Post. Ha first editor was J. T. 
Bunco ((/.r.). One of th(‘ lirst pro- 
vincial dailies to b(‘ published at 
a penny, it espoused the eausi*. of 
the N. in the Amc'rican Civil War. 
Hb declaration against Honu* Rule 
was one of tlie lieavicst blows 
Gladstone’s Irish policy recciviKl, 
and it was with Joseph Chamber- 
lain in advocating tariff reform 
and imperial preference. The Ist 
Baron lliffe {q.v.) became principal 
proprietor in 1944. Associated an; 
The Birmingham Mall (evening), 
1870, and Tlio Birmingham Weekly 
Post, 1860. 


Birmingham Repertory The- 
atre, Institution founded “ to 
promote the cause of a living and 
aitistic drama in and around Bir- 
mingham ” in 1913. It became 


one of the most important firoduc- 
iiig centres for plays. British and 
foreign. In 1907 a piu’l’ormance of 
Th(‘ lnt(‘rlu(le of N'oiitli, from 
Dodsley’s Old Play.s, was givem 
in S', .fude’s mission liall. Tin* 
poet-]ilaywright .lohn Dritikwaiim' 
joined ilu‘ (uiU'rprisc* and with the 
founder. Sir Ihxrry .laekson, helped 
to devolopThe Pilgrim Players. The 
next prod uetioii was of Eag(‘r 1 1 cart, 
and from 1008 t.o 1012 about 200 
|)(Tformnn(;es of 2S [Jays wow giv('n 
in f'he IClgbaslon a.s.sembly i‘ooms 
before apjirecaativt; audiimces. 

Eui'husiasm and art istic discei’ii- 
menli brought iiuM'casing success 
and recognition, vhieh led l-o Mu' 
launching of a j)n)f<‘ssi<)iial under- 
taking. S. N. {k)<)k(\ a youlhliil 
architect, was commissicu U'd to 
build a tlu'alre, which was com- 
pleted iu four mout hs aftm’ CCoki' 
iiad visit(‘d Cku’inauy to ac,<iuii’e 
knowledge of thc! Jteinluirdt tlu'- 
atres. Th(‘ llrsti [lerfornuuicc was 
of Tw(>lflh Night. Throughout, for 
Shakesjieare and ISth century 
[ilays, a stabili/.(xl aixihitxxiturnl 
setting with varying liaekgroimds 
was the priueipl(‘ of stage (U'ljora- 
(ion and [ux'Simtation maintidned. 

Plays perfoi'nuxl for th(‘ lirsli 
lime were by (kilsvvortliy, Mast'- 
Ik'Ul, Gordon Bottornhy, Drink- 
water (Abraham Lincoln), Eden 
Pliilpotts (The Farnu'r’s Wile) 
Butiand Ihmghion (The linmorlal 
Hour), Shaw (Back t.o M(‘l.hus(‘- 
hdi) and UaiTuu EoiH'igii drama 
was rei>r(‘Hented by Chekhov 
Sierra,, Kehegaray, Griboyedov 
(The Misfortune <J' Being Clever), 
Ccorg Kai.s(‘r (Gas), and Bjornson. 
Tlu' IouihUu* introdu(!(‘d (wpm'i- 
nieiital work to ot.her thealr(‘s, 
undertook tours abroad, inaugur- 
ated t he Malvern Thea-t, re Eestival, 
and iu London Ktag<‘d [lerfor- 
mauees at Hie Regent, Court, 
Kingsway, Queen’s, and otlua’ 
theatres. Ai'tivities were sus- 
[KMided shortly after tin* outbreak 
of the Seeoiui Gnait, War and re- 
.sumed with limiJi-thm^ reviu* in 
19‘t0. SVv' Drink water, John ; 
Jnc'kson, Sir Barry ; Malviu’ii 
Fi'stival. 

liihlhujrafihif, A llisl.ory of tla; 
Birmingham Jio]»er(ory 'Phoaljo, 
Baelio Matthews, HI2'( ; Barry 
Jju'kHoii and tlie London Mdanitro. 
G. W. Bishop, Um: Tin; Birming- 
limn Bi'iiortory 'riieatris Hu; Play- 
house and tlu; Man, 'P. C. Kiun'i), 
1945. 

Birnam. Village of Peuthshirt;, 
Scotland. Situated on the rivm’ 
d’ay, 15m. N.N.W. of ]\;rth by the 
railway, it is a favourite resort 
of tourists. The cluirch of S. Mary 
is in thc Early English style. A 
little to thc S. is Birnam Hill 


(1,324 ft. bigli), witli the rmnains 
of a fort.ilii'd camp wh(;re King 
Duni'an is said to have h<4d Ins 
roiirt, bnti ol't.he Birnam Wood rt;- 
I'errcd t.o in Sha,k(‘Hpea.re’H Ma.eb(;tli 
(hero is no tirae.e, 

EiroBidjan. Name ot an auio- 
iiomous Jewish rt'gion oC tin; 
R.S.F.S.H.. romuh'd 1928, a,bol- 
ished 1951. On (Iu; y\mnr rivm* in 
ilu' Sovieli Fa.r Easii, it, had ati 
area, of 14,260 m\. m., :uul som<; 
10,000 4(008 W(*i‘(; s('(i((lod (luM’ig ( lu' 
original })(»p. Ix'iiig abon(i 40,000. 
Th(‘ capital had t.lu' sanU' nanua 

Biron, Akmanu i>k Con'I'au'I', 
Baiion os (1524 92). I''nm(4» 

soldier. H(‘ took pari in ( he lia.( ( K'w 
of Saint. D('nis and Moiieontoni' 
against. tlu‘ Huguenots, and was in 
(amnna.iul at Pa Boebolh' and in 
Gnieniu'. Ma<l«‘ mmr.hal in 1576 
by Henry 111, he supportixl Ibmry 
IV took [)a.rt. in tlu* lia4tles of 
.Vixpu's and l\'ry agninati tlie 
J,ca,gu(‘ and was killed at Hu‘ Nl(‘g(‘ 
of l^lpi'nuiy, ,hily 26, 151)2. 

His son, (thai’ios de ( hmlunt., due 
(!(' Biron (1502 1602), s(>rv(H| 
against l.lio lu'agiua and won Hio 
nami' of h’nlmen Ca4lia(\ or Hu' 
tlnmdoi4)olt of <lank Miuh^ nd- 
mii'ul of P'l'niuM* in 1592. he h<'- 
eanu' a. nnu’sha.l in 1594, govm'iinr 
of Ibirgnndy in 1595, and a duke 
in 1598. 11(“ was eon v jet ('d oftrtai’ 
sonahk* lA'Intioiis with Spain and 
Sa-voy, and wa.s beheadiMl in th" 
Bastilha July 31, 1602. 

A thii'd Biron, Arniaiid Ponis de 
Gonlaut (1753 1794), served in 
America, wit h Palavi't Ita and al’t(a‘ 
wards luJd a eonimmul in tlu‘ 
armi('M of t.lu‘ FreiuJi IP'volutlon. 
He was put to den, 111, Ja II. I, 1794, 

Biron. Eunst Johann nn 
(1690 1772). Biussinti si at <‘Hniaii, 
'Plu* son of a, la.nded prtqirmtor in 
CourlamP named Biilii’eiu li* 
bi'eame tlu^ favourite of Anna 
Ivanovna., and nn lus' mss'SHion 
as <*mpr(‘ss, 1730, lu' took the 
namt‘ of Di; Biron and was made 
duke of (lourlaiuP For 10 ytairs 
(1730 40) h(‘ was t4u' real ruler 
of Russia. U(; assuined the IV' 
gi'iiey oil (h(‘ (haith of Anna, bat 
a, e.oiiHjuraey led by Fi(4d Marshal 
Munnieh ovialihrew him after 
thr('e. weiJvN, and lu* was exiled 
to Siberia., IP' ri'turned in 1741, 
and Catherine H rest.on'd him to 
tlu* <lueliy of (.’ourlund. IP" dii d 
Se)»P 28, 1772. 

Birr, Urban distriel and mai*' 
ket town of D Italy eo., Irish r«'- 
publie, on t.lu; Pittli' Hrosna rivm*, 
89 m. by rly. W.S.W. of DuPPn, 
S. lin'iuiane’s is tlu' ehief ehureli. 
''Pht' town is eoiUM'rned with both 
ngrieuliurt; ami mauufaeluriug. 
Tlu're is a meteorologieal sUHoii 
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Augustine Birrell, 
British politician 


named from the castle which, be- 
came the property of the family of 
Parsons, later earls of Rosse, in 
1620. Pop.- (1951) 3,285. 

Birrell, Augustine (1850- 
1933). British writer and poU- 
tician. Born near Liverpool, Jan. 
19, 1850, son of a Nonconformist 
minister, he graduated in law at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 1872. 
Called to the bar by the Inner 
Temple, 1875, he practised for a 
time in the 
chancery 
courts, and 
during 1896-99 
was Quain pro- 
fessor of law 
at University 
College, Lon- 
don. In 1899 
he entered 
parliament as 
Liberal mem- 
ber for West Fife, but lost his 
seat in 1900. When Campbell- 
Bannerman became premier in 
1905, he made Birrell president 
of the board of Education, and 
at the general election of 1906 
Birrell was returned for North 
Bristol. Chief secretary for Ireland, 
1907-16, he resigned in face of 
criticism of his failure to foresee 
the Easter Rising. He did not 
seek re-election in 1918. He died 
Nov. 20, 1933. 

Birrell’s writings, especially his 
essayis, are marked not only by 
knowledge and critical insight, but 
also by grace and humour, kindly, 
yet mordant. He published Obiter 
Dicta, 1884 ; a second series in 
1887 ; Res Judicatae, 1892 ; Mis- 
cellanies, 1901 ; and biographies of 
Charlotte Bronte, 1885, Hazlitt, 
1902, and Marvell, 1905. 

Birstall. Former village of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, in- 
corporated in the borough of 
Batley in 1937. It is in the district 
affected by the Lnddite riots of 
1811-12, The machinery which 
provoked the local attacks was the 
cropping-frame, a cloth-finishing 
device replacing a process partly 
done by hand. Birstall is the 
original of Briarfield in Charlotte 
Bronte’s Shirley ; the attack on the 
min in that novel was based on fact. 

Btrtli. Act of bringing forth 
pung or of being bom. A child 
is bom in the legal sense when 
every part of it has been extruded 
from the mother, but it is not 
necessary that the umbilical cord 
which attaches the child to the 
mother through the placenta 
should have been cut. A child is 
bom alive if, after complete birth, 
it shows the smallest sign of life, 
even if only momentary Where 


inheritance of property or a title 
may turn on the birth, a muscular 
movement or a gasp for breath, 
even if the child does not respire, is 
sufficient to establish live birth. 

In the U.K. a birth, including a 
still-birth after the twenty-eighih 
week of pregnancy, must be noti- 
fied to the medical officer of bcallh 
for the district within 36 hours 
after the birth. This obligation 
devolves upon the father, if ho 
was actually residing in the hous(5 
at the time, and upon any person 
in attendance upon the mother 
at the birth or within six hours 
after. The father may be fined 
if the birth is not duly notified. 
To conceal the birth of a eliild, 
whether bom living or not, by any 
secret disposition of the dead body 
is a misdemeanour punishable by 
a fine, or by a term of imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years. 

The birth of every child, even if 
still-born, must also bo registered 
within 42 days at the office of the 
local registrar of births, dcaihs, 
and marriages by father or mother 
or, if they are prevented by death 
or inability, the occupier of the 
house or a person present at the 
birth or having charge of the child. 
It is a criminal offence wilfully to 
make a false statement to the 
registrar. Compulsory civil regis- 
tration was introduced in the U.K. 
in 1837 by an act of 1836 ; before 
1837 the only registers of births 
were those kept by parish clerks. 

Birth Certificate, (lopy of an 
entry in a register of births certified 
by the person keeping the register. 
In the U.K. registers of all births 
registered in England and Wales 
since July 1, 1837, returns of births 
on British ships, in the army and 
air force abroad, in British 
registered aircraft abroad, copies 
of consular returns of births of 
citizens of the U.K. and the 
colonies, and certain other British 
subjects born abroad whose births 
have been registered with the 
consul, are kept at the general 
register office, vSomerset House, 
London. Registers of births of 
persons born in {Scotland since 
1854 are kept by the registrar 
general for Scotland at Register 
House, Edinburgh. Superintend- 
ent re^strars keep registers for 
their districts ; registrars for their 
subdistricts. 

The fee for a certified copy is 
3s, 9d. Pees are also payable for 
searches. Certificates can be ob- 
tained at a reduced fee for certain 
purposes—e.g. to prove the age of 
a person in connexion with the 
Family Allowances Act, 1945. A 
shortened form of certificate, price 


6(1., is also issTH^d : it omits any 
rcfcr(nKio to tlie par(Mil,ag‘c of the. 
person, or, vJumv a, person has lasm 
adopted, to tbi^ lae-t of a.doptaon. 

h’or an adopted p(‘rson, a, tan-ti- 
fied co])y ofa.!! (mtry in t!i(' adopUal 
(ihildrtm rc'gisttn* is prirna. ra,(u<' 
cvid(inec of tlu‘ datei and eountry 
of birth. Snell a (U’rtili<%at.(^ is in 
the name of the pcn'soii aftiM- 
adojition, and do<'s not, show his 
(h(‘r) original! natiu*. 

Birth Control. Ttn-m eoimsl in 
1914 by Margar(‘t Sa,ng(n- (b. iSS.'t) 
for the finwmition of ooms^ption 
by im^lbods odu'r than s(^N;ual 
eoniiiumee. Sonui p(H)j)le o})poH(‘ 
the })rn.e.tie(His immoral and against 
th(^ inti'r(‘Ht of tlu^ eommunity ; 
others eontimd tlnit it is prmhmt 
in the inti‘r(‘st of iln^ individual 
home and of ilu^ human rae(\ n.n 
opinion endorsi'd in tln^ U.K. in tlu' 
rt^ixn't of the royaJ eommission on 
po[)ulation, 1949. usunil 

reasons advancusl in il.s supfiort 
are : ( 1 ) tnvilizaiion has nmdt^ eon- 
eeptions a,nioug matdeind possible 
throughout ih<5 yiMir and not, as 
with lower animals, only aJ eertUiin 
seasons ; (2) mnv nKh.hods of 

conserving infanii life ha,ve lowiu’ed 
the infant deatli ra,t('' so thuit a fad* 
larger proportion of infanlis born 
livt^ to reUieJi maturity ; (3) H((xual 
intert!ourso is eonsidi'nHl liy sonu' 
to b(‘ desirabh^ as mm'b I'or the 
mingling and ridVi^shing of pm*- 
Honalities as for proeRMition. 

A low birth j'at(^ at any ti nu^ or 
in any (unintry is not ne(U‘HHariIy 
due to birth control, but may be 
caused by a nataira4 lowin-ing ol’ 
fertility, o.j/. by malnutrition. 

_ Birth Customs. UsageH and 
rites attending ehild-birtli. In 
primitive so<uety tiluy may sfiring 
from animistie Hpi'oulatiions upon 
the mystery of being, or IVfim a 
proBurnptive physiological sym- 
pathy botwoen man a,nd wife, 
8ympathcti(5 magic action nts for 
the care exercistid by ((.\pe(itant 
mothers to avoid the sight of a 
long-nosed monkey, UiS with Bormu) 
Kayans, or to eat a trumpt^t-shdl, 
as in Murray IslaiUtl. To avert ih(‘. 
evil eye, salt may be spi’inkhal 
(Jews), or the house-mirrors 
shrouded as in the Aegean islantls. 
To placate the spirits, animals may 
be sacrificed (Kirghiz). The mother 
may place the baby in a htm-coop, 
and cluck to attratit the baby-soul 
(Java). Paternal recognition may 
dooicle the fate of the newborn, 
especially if a girl or twins. The 
Kavirondo mother exposes the 
week-old child on the wayside ; 
it is restored by a friendly neigh- 
bour, who acta as godmother. The 
first food of the infant /icua, the 
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sap of the sacred ash, is still pre- 
scribed in some parts of Gaelic 
Scotland. At the first clothes- 
washing, the New Hebrides father 
scatters toy arrows for a boy, or 
mat-fibre for a girl, to ensure good 
fortune. A “ life-tree ” may bo 
planted to grow up with the child, 
as among the Dyaks in Borneo, 
and in Switzerland. 

Birth Rate. Term commonly 
used to mean a specific index, the 
crude birth rate, which is usually 
measured as the annual numb(‘r ol' 
live births in a country per 1,000 
of the country’s population of both 
sexes and all ages. This crude 
birth rate is known from about 
1850 for some half dozen western 
countries, and can be calculated 
from about 1950 for some 1120 
countries. Less commonly tihe 
term birth rate is used in contexts 
where the underlying interest lies 
in the adequacy or otherwise of 
the cuiTcrit births to ensure the 
nation from ultimate extinction, 
i.e. to provide replac(mient. 

In countries of north-western 
Europe low birth rates of 15 to 20 
live births per year per 1,000 ])opu- 
lation are in general recortled. In 
countries whose populations de- 
rive from European migration, c.f/. 
the U.iS.A., Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, successive waves of 
migrants have continually re- 
plenished the proportions of the 
population at younger ages, and 
slightly higher birth rates — about 
25 live births per year per 1,000 
population — are rec-orded. (In the 
early days of colonisation of new 
territory very low rates may be 
recorded owdng to a scarcity of 
women.) Among non- European 
peoples crude birth rates an^ 
higher, generally 30-45, and rates 
over 50 ocicur in isolated yc'urs. 
Even higher rates may exist in 
countries for which vital statistics 
arc not available. 

The birth rate is depressed by 
low proportions of the population 
within the range of reprodtictive 
ages, or by a marked unbalance in 
the number of each sex. Mortality 
and migration are among factors 
influencing the structure of popu- 
lation. Using the term married 
to cover unions preceded by a 
ceremonial and unions in com- 
munities where law or custom does 
not require such ceremonial, a low 
proportion of the community 
married will tend to depress the 
birth rate. This is a situation likely 
to be a symptom of some deeper 
cause, e.g. unfavo\irable economic 
conditions such as existed in the 
western world during the early 
1930s> or excessive male mortality 


due to war, e.g. in Franco after the 
First Great War. 

The fertility of mamage, tlnit is 
to say the rate at wliicli maTiied 
couples build tludr families, clearly 
inlluences the birth rate, a.n(l is 
itself subject to a wide ranges of 
factors, i^ecundity, i.o. the bio- 
logical ability to reprocluee, is 
probably the least important of 
thtsso ; there is no evidence of 
changes over the years in the levid 
of fc^cniKlity of women of the saim^ 
ag<‘ desfiite thet striking <le(*lin(‘ in 
fimtility. 

Family Limitation 

More important factors an* those' 
h'a.ding married eouj)h‘s (a)nsci- 
ously io restrict Ilnur families. 
Some methods of fiimily limit, ation 
liave been known for thonsaTKls of 
years, for instance methods of in- 
ducing abortion. The dt'cline in the 
birth rate, observed geiuTally ii\ 
Western type communities siuce^ 
the latter })art oftho lOtli century, 
is undoubt(‘dly attrihutabk' in the 
main to conscious family limita- 
tion ; but the reasons for making 
this conscious choice are less eU'ar. 
Among the probable eanses may 
bc^ mentioned the emaneipatJon of 
wonu'u ; the increasing fimincinl 
liability, and de(;r(‘asing financial 
advantage {e.g. with the risc^ in 
school-leaving ag(^), of having 
children ; greater HenH(' of rt'spon- 
sibility towards children ; the 
movement among the mass of tla^ 
p<'Ople towards a higher standard 
of living ; and th<' sjirt'ad of 
kuowl(‘dg(‘ of iucUkkIs of family 
limitation. 

The hirih rate is also siibj<uit to 
tiunporary factors ; for inHt,ane(‘, 
in many countries tlu' ralt' fell 
steeply in tlu^ early ycuirs of t lu^ 
Second Great War. A eoinplci- 
mentary rise in the bivt.h rates of 
these countries was lu^gistered in 
the iniuK'diate p()st-wa,r period. 

Hinec^ the changes in tlu^ total 
I)opula,tion in a country is the 
result of number of births, num- 
ber of deaths, and tln^ balanei^ 
of migration, knowk'dge of tlu^ 
enide birth rate in a }>eriod of 
relatives stability may rnak(^ a 
useful <‘.outribution to CHiimatt's of 
short term iiopulation ehang(^H. 
For Idnger term cha,t>g(*H, aiul for 
an understanding of tlu* causi^s ol‘ 
change, the umlerlying factors 
must be exanune<l, and for Hindi 
purposes the erud(‘ birth i-ate is 
not a suitable medium of ana lysis. 

Instead, the immb(T live 
births occurring in a. year is r(‘lai<'d, 
not to the total population of all 
agoft, but to the population of 
child-bearing ages. The more re* 


strieti'd age range* of mollu'rs tlnui 
of fathers, the greater (Uisi^ of 
identifying the niotluu’ tha,n tiu' 
fatluT of an illegitimate <diikl, a, ml 
a belief that the hiologieal signili- 
eanee of tlu^ fema.k' in proer<‘a,tion 
was in some si'iiscs vital, hav<' k-d 
to tin* development of auialys^'s of 
births related io the nninln'r of 
jiotential mothers. (Uj lias b(*- 
come evident that in wi'stern 
eonnnniiities ('(‘onoinie fnet.ors are 
mor(' inpioitaiit tfian biological, 
suggi'sthig that analysis in terms 
of the male- tin* pihiK' wage 
('arm*!'— might h(* mon' us('fnl.) 

d’he number of liv(* births juu’ 
year p<u* 1,990 women in thi^ re- 
productive age ranges (variously 
taki'n as from 19 oi' 15 t<* 45 or 59) 
— lh(> geiu'i’al lert'ility' rat<‘ wlu'u 
(H)m[)are<l witJi tlu^ iTiuk' birth 
ratii*. shows (dearly \vh(*r(' tin* birth 
rate is inlhit(‘(i or (h*pi<‘MM(‘(l by a, 
paucity or (‘XC(‘hh of populaition 
ontsido the reprodmdivi^ range. 

Ev(ui within tlu* ra,ng(^ of rtqu'o- 
duidion ages, woimui at (lilh'i'ent, 
ag(\s produei^ elnklrr'u at diflerc'iit 
rates, and a moi'(' enlightening 
annlysiM is thus provltk'd jty dt'ticr- 
mining tlu'sj' dilh'i'i'nt rati's ag(‘ 
N[)<‘eilie f('rtility rates. Still gu'ad'iu’ 
elarilimUlon follows tlu^ (k'txM’miie 
atlon of th(‘ ratr* at, which uninar- 
ri(‘d WM)nu'n a.t ('atdi agi^ pr(Klne(' 
ilk^gitiiinab' ehiklnui, a, ml ma,iTi('d 
women at (Mudi age prodma^ 
tdiii(lr<'n in IIk* sueeesHivi' yea.i's 
of their marriage. In e()nntri('.s 
of tins \v('Ht<'rn typt* wlu'i’t' family 
])la.nning is much praetlw'd, rates 
of ('hil(l-b<‘a,ring fall I'ajiidly with 
iner('a.Hing duration of nimTiag(\ 
and av(* N'hm for thoH(* manying at, 
older than at, young('r agi's. Otlaw 
iinjiortinnt faeiors ineludt' th<( sizf* 
of th(^ pa, rents’ existing family and 
tdu'ir Hoeia.l (dass, 

Efleota 0 * Low Birth Bate 
Th<^ protra,(ded decline in tin* 
birth rate in t lunvt'Httu’n world from 
the latt('r half of the 19th tamtury 
(namt.ua, lly k‘d io tlu^ propounding 
of the (|U(‘Htion, how low could tin* 
birth rate sink without, uHImntt* 
extinction of a p(*opk‘ V One at,- 
tempt to a,nH^V(^r this (pu'stion was 
ha, set! on n,g(^ sp<'eiUe lemak' fer- 
tility rates (that, is, thc' ra,t(' at 
wdiieh waumm of ea<‘h age \v('re 
eurnmtly giving birth to live fe- 
male* chiklr('n) and eonMiHt(*d in cal 
cukit-ing th<' nnmbi'r of girl hahij's 
eatdi woman would h<*ai‘ in ht*r 
litetiim*, asHuiuing that she liv(Ml to 
the tmd of tin* <duidd)('nring period 
and eurnmt tertilily rates (-on 
tinned, d'his rut,(^, thf* gross r(*nro> 
duct ion rate, was mulerHto(»ti to 
imply that, if each woman was 
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producing more than one girl baby 
the group was expanding, if less 
than one it was on the wane. 

A more realistic index of replace- 
ment, the net reproduction rate, 
was calculated similarly, but 
included an allowance for mortality 
from birth to motherhood, so that 
a net reproduction rate of unity 
implied that each mother w^ould on 
average produce, not just one 
daughter, but sufficient daughters 
for one to survive to motherhood. 

In the 1920s the net reproduc- 
tion rates in most countries of 
north-western Europe fell to a 
minimum of about three-quarters 
of unity before a general resur- 
gence began in the 1930s. During 
the Second Great War, and in the 
post-war period of readjustment, 
the rate fluctuated widely. 

The calculation of the rate as- 
sumes that each woman will, at 
each age, bear children at the rate 
that children are currently being 
borne by women of that age, and 
it is patently unrealistic to assume, 
for instance, that for the wffiole of 
her reproductive life a woman will 
experience the abnormally low 
fertility rates experienced in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1941. No one 
would, therefore, attach any value 
as a prediction to the low net 
reproduction rates of the early w'ar 
years, or to the high rates of the 
immediate post-war years. 

Situation in 1953 

By 1955 it appeared superficially 
that stability had been reached 
after the ^vide fluctuations of the 
war. The communities in most 
western countries were passing 
through a transition from low to 
high marriage rates. Consequently 
there was, at all ages within the 
reproductive field, an abnormal 
element of building new^ families, 
since family building tends to be 
concentrated in the early years of 
marriage. Thus in countries where 
the recovery of the net reproduc- 
tion rate had barely reached unity, 
such as Belgium and England and 
Wales, it could not be considered 
that the population w'as in fact 
replacing itself. Several independ- 
ent calculations for England and 
Wales, for instance, suggested that 
the deficiency w^as about 5 p.c. 
In countries where the net repro- 
duction rate had risen substantially 
above unity, e.g. U.S.A. (white 
ppulation) in 1950, 1*39, Australia 
in 1950, 1*36, New Zealand in 1951, 
1 '54, removal of distortion no 
doubt still left the rate adequate 
for replacement. 

Realization of the unreliability 
of net reproduction rates, arising 


because they are based on the 
fertility rates of a single calendar 
year and thus involve a cross 
section of a number of generations, 
has suggested the concept of 
generation reproduction rat es. 
These w’oukl, as with the net re- 
production rate, involve the calcu- 
lation of the number of girl babies 
produced on average per girl baby 
of the previous generation, the 
essential difference being that the 
calculation would be made not for 
hypothetical, but for actual, gen- 
erations, i,e. the actual fertility 
rates of advancing ages in succes- 
sive calendar years are brought 
together in the calculation. The 
complete reproductive achieve- 
ment of each w'oman is not known 
until she is, say, 45, but the major 
part of her child-bearing occurs 
some 20 years earlier ; thus the 
analysis lags behind current events. 

In a primitive society the birth 
rate is high, but a rapid growTh of 
population is prevented by the 
Malthusian checks of famine and 
epidemic, that is to say the death 
rate also is high. In industrialised 
communities — the countries of the 
western world — both the birth rate 
and the death rate are low' and 
again the population grow'th is not 
rapid. In achieving this position 
the w'estern countries passed 
through a transitional phase when 
both birth and death rates w’erc 
falling. But the death rate fell 
faster than the birth rate, so that 
during a transitional period there 
was a considerable excess of births 
over deaths, which led to a rapid 
grow'th in population. 

The decline in the death rate in 
W'estern countries was a result of 
research in medicine and public 
health. These discoveries were 
already available to the less 
developed countries when they 
began their industrial develop- 
ment in the second half of the 20th 
century ; and the most vital prob- 
lem for the consideration of 
demographers became not how' to 
raise the birth rate in the We.st, 
but how to low'er it in the East. 

Birthright. Word indicating 
the privileges of the first-born son 
of a Hebrew^ family. These in- 
cluded a double portion — probably 
twice as much as any other son — 
of the father’s property, and suc- 
cession to the father’s authority. 
Conditions varied in the patriachal 
age, and later the law' was given 
through Moses (Gen. 25, vr. 28-34; 
43, i\ 33 ; Deut, 21, vv, 15-17 ; 
1^ Chron. 5, vv. 1-2). The birth- 
right precedence is accorded to 
Christ (Col. 1, vv. 15-18 ; Heb. 1, 
r. 6). 


Biscay (M I ). Vizcnyai). Miuitinu' 
prov. of N. Spju’n. Ib)rd(‘iiiig tli(‘ 
Bay of BiHcaN', iti li(‘H hct\\'<'cii 
GiiiptVzcoa and in f,h(‘ 

Basepu^ counl-rv. ^Tlic coasli is 
indcnUnl, ilu' sui’facc' inonnl.ain- 
ous ; ilu^ only I'ivia' of a.ny iin- 
poi’taiUH^ is i,Iu‘ INca’vion. ''I’iu' 
climate" is va.riabl(‘, rainy, aiiid un- 
congeau.al. Iron and otlaa' inintuvils 
abound : lishcrie's a,rc iinportaait ; 
cereals, flax, grapes, peaches, and 
other fruits are grow'n. The prov- 
ince is well sorv(‘(l by road and ily. 
Some of the liereest fighting of the 
Spanish Civil War took })liiee in 
Biscay. Bilbao, the capital, w'a.M 
captured by Falangist forces on 
June 20, 1937, after a. prolongcal 
struggle ; Guernica, razed to the 
ground April 27, 1937, by (!(‘rnm.n 
aircraft supporring Craneo, is also 
in Biscay f)rov. Are^a S3(> h(|. m. 
Pop. (1952) .578,837. 

Biscay, Ihvv ok (aiua Sinns 
A(|iiitanicuH or Sinus ( ^aiiiia hi ieus). 
Wide opening of Ifn^ Athnitie, 
stretching along the coast of N. 
Spain and W. Fnnna*. M(‘aiHnring 
some 325 in. from Brittany to 
Galicia, it varies in (h'ptb from 20 
to 200 fathoms. 5’he Spanish eousl. 
is bold aiiid rocky, but- niuefi of tlu' 
French shore is low and Ha.n(ly, 
w'ith many lagoons. Ili r('ia'iv(‘S 
the waters of tlu" Loii*(‘. (farotnu', 
Adonr, and oGkm’ Knmeh rivm's ; 
only a. fewv unimportanl, rivio's of 
Spa, iiui rain into it. W’beiU he wind 
is from the N.W., storms uk", piH‘- 
valmt, a,nd tfa^ bay is a pt to b(' ex- 
tremely (huigcu’ouH to navigafJon. 
It has a. tidal raaigi" of u)) to -10 ft., 
of the highest in tlu' wmild. 

Bisceglie (am*. Vigiliae). City 
and seajxirt of Italy, in Ba,ri prov, 
It is on the Adriatic, 15 m. by rly. 
S.E. of Barh'ita. It luis a. 
century ca.tlualral, rtmuiins of a. 
Norman castli", line pala,e<‘s ami 
villas. Olive oil and wiiu' a, re 
exported. Jhip. (1051 ) ,30, 101. 

Bischoff. M'ountafn, 2,598 ft. 
high, in N.W. Tasmania, Austrafia., 
near Warn, tab. 1I(W(% a, solid numn» 
tain of tin, since afmost worked 
out, was discovered in 1871, oik" 
of the richest and most piamliair 
reef-tin deposits in tlu" world. 

Biscuit (Lat. 6G', iwict' ; vnvfuni, 
cooked). Kind of Hat (iake baked 
hard. The euirliest form of biscuit 
was that used as a substitute for 
bread at sea and calhsl ship’s or 
captain’s biseuit. It was made of 
wheateii flour, salt, and water only. 
The first donusstic biscuit waa the 
Bath (Oliver, introdmaid in 1735 
by Dr. Oliver, physiedan to 
the Bath mineral water hospital. 
Several hundred different varie- 
ties of biscuit have aiiacc boon 
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introduced, in- 
cluding such 
standard kinds 
as Ooborne, Petit 
Beurre, Marie. In 
the making of 
biscuits sweeten- 
ing, spice, llav- 
ouriiig, butter 
milk, eggs, and 
many kinds oi' 
hour are used. 
Factory produc- 
tion of biscuits is 
elaborately mecli- 
anised. The dry 
ingredients a, re 
cai'efully weighed 
and (Iropped 
through a clmtc 
directly into a 
mixer on the lloor 




Bbcuil- Upper picture, miles o! biscuits being conveyed 
to the gas oven. Lower, girls in a packing department 

Vlioto, lU'iitnh ofjicial, (U-own copunultl n‘H<'rvr<l 


below. The corresd. aanount <d 
water or oIIkm- liipdd tluai Hows 
down to the mixer. Wluni mixing 
is complete, the dough is ejh'cticsl 
and travels on a moving (tanva,H 
band bcuicath a series of rolhu’s 
whicdi reduce it to the require<l 
thicknoHH. ft tluui passes to tin* 
cutters, whioli e.hop it into biscuit 
form and impniss on each piece ol 
dough the naane of the biscuit and 
its maker. “ Oiitiiugs ” not used 
in this jwocess are passed back to 
be rolle.d in with tint next mixing. 

The shapes thus formed Iravu^l 
forward on a canvas hand a,n(l art* 
transferred to an tmdless wire mesh 
band which passes through a gas 
oven 200 ft. or more long. \VlK‘n 
the band emtwges, the biscuits are 
perfectly bakt‘,tl and arc automatic- 
ally removed and transferrtid to 
canvas travelling conveyors which 
take them to the packing rooms. 

In the U.H.A. the term biscuit is 
applied to what in the U.K. is 
called a scone. 

Biscuit Ware, Term api)li(ul to 
fired, unglaKod pottery ; also to a 


pi p (* - e I a y 
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Bisharin. No- 
mad tribei of 
llaniiii(! siotdv 
living in Ibt* 
Nubian d(‘S(‘rt bi*- 
fwiH'n till* Nile 
a, ml the- lii'd St‘a.. 
'Diey are loeat.(‘d 
b t. w e n t b (* 
Ababda and the 
IladiMuloa trilu's, 
a,n*(hirk,litlu‘,aiid 
shaggy ln\. iri'd, 
ami w't'ar leatlu'r 
aprons and 
bhinl\ets(an'/n//a). 
ddiey gra/A* sln*ep a, ml <a\.mels on 
ilu* Hea44(‘red uplands, ami mlU'id 
senna Imivu's I'or trading. 'They 
liav(‘ a ])(‘rma.nent s<‘trtiement at 
Assuan. Ncr B(*ja, 

Bishnupur. Town of Bmigal, 
Imlia. The a.nc.l(‘nt/ (aipit.al (Vish- 
napura) of Bankura dist rict,, 70 m. 
N.W. of (laknitta, it lias many 
t(‘mi)li'S, mosipH’H, a.ml n‘niains of 
antiipiity. It inak(*H silk, eott.on, 
and earvu'd stonewares Pop. 1K,(K)0. 

Bishop (tir. rp/x/ro/Kw, oviTsi't'r ; 
A. 8. him'op). An onieinJ of tin* 
Christian Cliureli, Tin* wonl, d(*- 
rived from t,he oldest Clrtu'k t rans- 
lation of the ().d\, mi'ans gi'in'r- 
ally a suiK‘rinten(h‘nt, civil or 
rellgiouH, and was a-t first usi'd 
int(‘rehang(‘ably with ]>r(*Hbyt,er or 
elder. Blslioiis (‘xist in the Roman 
Catholic and Anglican Clmrches all 
ov(*r tin*, world, as wc*ll as in tlu^ 
Mc'thodist JOpiseopal Church of 
Ameri(!a, the Moravian (Hmreh, 
among the Lutln‘ranH of Beandi- 
navia, ami in Kastern Chur(dn*s. 

In Nnglaud a bishop of the 
FslablishiHl (.\ngfiean) (’hureh is 


tin* spiriimd ovi't’sin'r of »i, dislriet, 
or dio(*i‘He, wil,h his sec* or chair in 
the prinei])al church in thal, dis* 
t,rict. I'fi* t.alvcs his title from the 
town or city in winch that, chni’eli 
is situaticd, lias pow(‘r lo mbninis- 
ti'r eoidirniation and ordination, 
and to (a)nsn.‘rat(* otlier bishops, 
ehui'clu'S, clmrehym’dH, a, ml mi*- 
moria.ls. His ri'lnt ion to bis cathe- 
dral is goverm'd by the s(,atut(*H ol 
t hat tub lu'di’jd, I b* has a (‘onsistory 
tnniid,, wii b elnuicellor and n'gisl rar 
(who an* (pialilied lawyi'rs), areh- 
d(‘aeons, and clmplains. 'The 
insignia ofolliei* cominnnly inelmh* 
ring, glovt'S, m'osi(‘r, and niilri*. 

Ifis apjioint ni(*nt isri'cominendi'd 
to t,h(* Hoveri'ign by tin* prime min- 
isti*!', and n^yal pi'rmissioii, calleil 
rnxf//' r/’/7/'/'c, is issiu'd to tin* di'sn 
and eb)ipt<*r ol‘ the vm'a.nt dioecse 
to elect, liini. 1 r in the House ol' 
Lords, a bisho-p taken pre(‘e<lem‘<'. 
as a lord spiritual, n bovi* tile barons 
and bi'low the visc.omiis. His wifi* 
does not rank as a, pi'cress. Ih* 
signs liiKnaim* by bis lii',Ht. name ami 
Ids title, soinoHmcH using tin* 
Latin nann* of tin* S('(‘, Th<*re 
an* now lli dioe(‘san bisliofis, iiB 
eluding tin* (wo ai'elibisbop,s, in 
Hngluinl ; 21 ol’ tlnun ,sil, in (lie 
Hoiisi^ of Lords, fidie ari’liblshops 
of ( 'a,nti‘rbnry and York, and 
Hn* Idsliops of Loinlon, Durliani, 
and Wineln'ster always sit,, tfn* 
olln'rs (exei'pt- Sodor and Man) by 
seniority «tl‘ appointnn'iit. 

In Hn* early e(*nlnri(*s lii.sliops 
W('r(‘appoinled by tdergy and hiity, 
snbji'ol. t-o Hn* 
bishops of t ho 
province, as 
1li(‘y ar(* in 
Hi(' ('piseopal 
e li u r e b o f 
Scotland lo 
day; Hion by 
(* in p e r o r or 
king ill eon- 
juiH'tiou with 
Hu*. ea.t,hedral 
ebapters, sub 
jeet to the 
eonfirination 
of Rionn*. In 
tln^ tinn^ of 
Henry VI U it 
was laid down 
t h a t t h (* i r 
(‘l(*etion be- 
long<*<l only to 
t in* (fiiureh and Crown of Hnglainl. 
Brit,iHh subjm-i.s, as well as 
Hulij(‘et,s or eiti/.ens of Ibroign 
eountfies, muy be eonsecrafed by 
tin* arelilnshojis of Canterbury or 
York lo be bislmps in foreign 
eomitrh'H, wit.b junsdielion o\er 
Britiish Anglican eonp;rt gations, 
or such ProteHta,nt eongrc'qit iom* 
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as may desire to place tbeiuselves 
ander their authority. The diocese 
of a bishop is called a bishopric. 
Soiuetinies it is called a see (Lat. 
sedes, a seat ), a word more properly 
applied to a bishop’s chair in the 
chief church of his diocese. 

In addition to these diocesan 
bishops, as they are called, there 
are in the Church ^ of England 
bishops designated bishops snfira- 
gan. They are consecrated for aux- 
fliary service in the larger dioceses 
the size of which precludes ade- 
quate supervision on the part of 
the diocesan bishop, and take 
office under an Act of Heiiry VIII, 
which was revived and amended in 
1888. There are 28 bishops suffra- 
gan in the province of Canterbury, 
of whom London has four ; and 13 
in the province of York. Bishops 
suffragan use their territorial title 
as signature. 

Of Roman Catbt>lics there are 
14 bishops in England and Wales 
(excluding four archbishops), and 
six in Scotland (excluding two 
archbishops). In the Anglican 
Church in Wales, bishops are 
elected by an electoral college ; and 
in Ireland by the diocesan synod, 
or failing that, by the House of 
Bishops. Bee Anglicanism ; Church 
of England ; Diocese ; Episcopacy ; 
Roman Cathohc Church. 

Bishop, Edmund (1846-1917). 
English Roman Cathohc writer. 
Bom at Totnes, May 17, 1846, and 
educated at Exeter and in Belgium, 
he served in the Education De- 
partment 1864-85. Received into 
the Roman Cathohc Church, 1867, 
he coUaborated with Cardinal 
Gasquet in the study of hturgical 
documents, and in the puhhcation 
of Edward VI and the Book of 
Common Prayer, 1890. His 
writings include The Genius of 
the Roman Rite, 1899. He died 
Feb. 19, 1917. 

Bishop, Sm Henby Rowley 
( 1786-1855). British composer. 
Bom in London, Nov. 18, 1786, he 
had an opera produced when he 
was 18. An original member of 
the Philharmonic Society founded 
in 1813, he took his turn as 
conductor. He became composer 
and director of music at Covent 
Garden, the King’s Theatre, 
Haymarket, and at VauxhaU. 
He was knighted in 1842 and 
died in London April 30, 1855. 
He is remembered for his setting of 
the song Home, Sweet Home. He 
composed many operas which have 
been forgotten. 

B^op, Isabella (1832-1904). 
British traveller and writer. Bom 
Oct. 15, 1832, she was the daughter 
of an Anglican clei^yman, Edward 
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Bird. Forreas- ^ J 

ons of health ' ^ 

she began to M ^ w 

travel about S'''% 

1854, and her 

j 0 u r n e y s in # 

America gave i [ 

the opportun \ 

ity for her first JM I 

book. The Eng- isabeita jiisnop, 

lishwoman in British author 
usnwoman m EiUott&Fry 

America, 185o. 

Her most adventurous journeys 
were made in Asia from 1878. 
Her series of hooks on Asia made 
her known as an intrepid explorer ; 
they include Unbeaten Trades in 
Japan, 1880 ; Journeys in Persia 
and Kurdistan, 1891 ; and Korea 
and Her Neighbours, 1898. At 
the age of 68 she explored Morocco 
and made long journeys in the 
Atlas Mountains. In 1881 Miss 
Bird married John Bishop, M.D., 
of Edinburgh. She was a firm 
believer in medical miasioixs, and 
founded hospitals in India and 
China. She was the first lady 
fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. She died at Edinburgh, 
Oct. 7, 1904. Consult Life, A. M. 
Stoddart, 1906. 

Bishop Auckland. Urban dis- 
trict and market town of Durham, 
England. At the confluence of the 
. ^ rivers W c a, r 

and Gaiinlesa, 
r fim R is 11 S.W. 

I of Durham, on 

fbe railway. 
y. y<^ \ Auckland Cas- 

palace 

I u i of the bishops 

of Durham, 
founded by 
Bishop An- 

Bishop Auckland arms ^ ° ^ ^ o aa ^ 

about 1300, IS 

a large, splendid pile, covering five 

acres, and surrounded by a park 

of 800 acres. The centre of a 

mining district, the town has also 

engineering works. The town hall, 

1863, is a handsome building, with 

lofty spire. Bishop Auckland gives 

its name to a county constituency. 

Market days, Thurs. and Sat. 

The urban area was extended in 

1937 to take in several villages. 

Pop. (1951) 36,.350. 




BISHOP'S RING 

Bishopbriggs. A village of 
Lanarksbir(', Scotland. If is 3 m. 
N.E. of Glasgow, of which it is a 
suburb, and has a T’ailwav stn-tion. 
Pop. 5,392. 

Bishop’s Castle. Mun. hor. 
aiul mark(‘f town of Shropsliin', 
England, 22 in. S.W. of Shnnvs- 
biiry. Hi was fornici'ly Hu' ii'rniiiiuM 
of a private rly., diHinanth'd 1935, 
from Craven Arms. It nHM'ivisl 
its name as llu' outlying cjisth' of 
the bishops of IhTcford. Mairlnd. 
day, Fri. Pop. (1951) 1,291. 

Bishopsgate. London thor- 
oughfans fonniM'Iy diviih'd into 
Bishopsgati' Stri'idi Within aind 
Bishopsgati! Strci't Without,, v'.c. 
inside and outMid(' tin', old city 
walls. It runs N. from Graci'- 
church Street and proe('('dH aeross 
the E. side of Liverpool Sl-r<‘('t 
station. Ni'ar the house' at the 
S.E. corner of Bisho]>sgat(' Stre.i't 
Without wa,H tlu' old gaU', named 
after Ihshop Erkenwald, who is 
believed to have built it. ft was 
several times redmilt, last in 
1731, and was pulh'd down in 
1700. Th(^ stree't ('ontiains tlu' 
church of S. IL'h'n’s, famous for 
its monum(mi,H, inehuling tho 
lomh of Sir Thonuks (Jre'sham, 
founder of (he Hoyal Exediangtk 
Crosby Hall (r/.?).), whi(9i housed 
Richard Iff, after lu'coming a 
restaurant in the I9th ('.('ntury was 
moved to Chelse'a in 19H). 

Bishop’s Ring. Dusky, re'.ddish 
ring of about 20" radius, whitih, 
for a long time after the famous 
1 883 eruption of Krakat,oa, vohnuue 
island betwei'n .lava and Sumat,ra, 
surrounded the sun ('v<'u at noon 
on clear days. It is nanu'd aftt'r 
George Bishop, who first ohservi'd 
it at Jfonohihi, phenomc'nou, 
as well as tho brilliant sunsc't and 
sunrise glows of the years J883 5, 
was due to the priw'ueo of minuL' 
particles of dust blown from thfi 
volcano and cireuloted throughout, 
the whole atmosplu'ri'. It was 
last scon in .lunc\ 1886, Similar 
rings were observed in H)02, 
after tho disastrous eruption of 
Mont PeliSe, in tho island of 
Martinique, West Indices. aSVc 
K rakatoa ; Volcano. 
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Bfehop AucMand. Palace of the bishops of Durham, founded about 1300. when 
the present chapel was built, and partly reconstructed in the 16th century 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD 
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Bishop’s Stortford. Urban 
district and market town of Hert- 
fordshire, England. On the river 
Stort, it is 14 m. N.E. of Hertford, 
on the railway. It has a college 
for boys, a high school, a girls’ 
school, and convent school. It 
trades in grain, malt, brick, and 
lime. Of Saxon foundation, it 
was granted by William I to the 
bishop of London. The birth- 
place of Cecil Rhodes now forms 
a Rhodes museum. Market day, 
Thurs. l^op. (19.51) 12,772. 

Bishop’s Waltham. Parish 
and market town of Hampshire, 
England, 9 m. S.E. of Winchester. 
The ancient palace, now in ruins, 
erected by Henry ol Elois, bishop 
of Winchester, was the scene of the 
death in 1404 of William ol 
Wvlceham. Pop. (19.51) 2,8f^.^. 

Bishop Wearmouth. District 
in b! underland, England. Originally 
it was a settlement on the south 
bank of the Wear, the land belong- 
ing to the bishop of Durham, to 
whom it was grantc<l in 920. It 
became a shipping and a fishing 
Centro but about lliOO was merged 
in bsiinderland (f/.r.). 


Bishop weed {A vajo podium pod- 
agraria). Perennial herb of the 
family Umbelliferae a native of 

Europe and 
W. Asia. Its 
root-stock is 
white and 
cr(‘C‘p8 rapidly 
and exteri- 
sivt'ly under- 
ground. Plu^ 
leav(^s ar(‘ 



Bishopweed wedgi'-sliaptul 

flowers and leaves iiivia,.,! 

into threci groups of three* l(‘a('- 
lets. The ilow(*rs are small and 
white, in compound umbids. It 
was once largt'ly cuHivaI.ed as a 
Huj>pos('d r(‘medy for gout. Other 
naim^s arc goutwet*d, ashweed, and 
English masterwort. 

Biskra. Town, health resort, 
and oasis in Algeria, tlu^ Ad JHsci- 
nam of tlu' Romans. It lies in a 
valley of the Aures Mts., alt. 200 ft,, 
at the head of eai’avan routes, 140 
m. by rly. H.W. of Constantine. It 
is noted for its date-tialm and olive 
trees and has hot sulphur baths. 
The fort contains the liospii.al, 
government otliees, and barracks, 
and the modern French town has a 
casino, hotels, shops, and clubs. 
Burnous and eai'pets are made. It 
was important under tbo Moors. In 
1844 it was taken by the French. 
It suifered severely from the 
plague in 1863, Pop, 9,000. 

Bisley, Village near Woking, 
Surrey, and m. N. of Brookwood 
station, on the electric rly. from 
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Bisley. Members oi the National Rifle Association shoot! uf? on the Century 
range during a competition lor the Kolapore Cup 


Waterloo. Pop. 955. Bisley has 
given its name to t.he famous 
camp, home*, of the National H ifU^ 
Assoeiaiion and grand C(‘ntre of 
competition shooting for the 
British Empire. 

The longest range is Stiekk ■ 
down, 0)\ whieli there are llfty 
targets with tiring points going 
back to 1,200 yds. The short (*Ht 
range is just behind dlub Row, 
wlu*re are the lu)rn(\s of many 
great shooting instit-utions, and 
is for rcvolv(‘r shooting at 20 yds. 
Next to this are thoiShorts at 200 
yds. The (’entury range lias a 
luindrod larg(‘ts and tiring points 
at 100, 200, 300, ami up to 600 
yds., where, are sliot tlu*. majority 
of the great team and individual 
cotufH*titions, including the* prei- 
liminary stage's of ilio King’s 
Prize, the most important cn'cnt 
of tlu^ national rillo shooting 
festival which is hold in the lirst 
fortnight in duly. 

'‘Uh* Royal Navy, the Royal 
Mai'iiu's, the Army, and the Royal 
Air Fore(‘ hold Hp(*eial weeks of 
iht'ir own, many R(*gidar ami 
Tc-rritorial Army units shoot there, 
and club comjK'titions are hedd 
diming nujsfc weok-cmds in Humnu'r. 

The National Rilk^ Assoeiaiion 
moved from Wimbledon to Bisley 
in 1890, and th(>i piunnanent 
ranges aro a national asst*!. 
Though the N.R.A, dix's not set 
out to teach shooting, instruction 
is giv(‘u by old hands to begirmeu’s 
at the clubs. During the IHrst 
Gn*at War tlui N.R.A. starttal a 
school of muskr.try with most of 
its older crack shots as instructors 
to the new armies. Between Aug., 
1914, and Doc., 1918, nearly 
5,000 ohicers and lOdKX) n.c.o.s 
W(‘re successful in the exam i nation. 


Art(*r that vvjir tlu* oflieial shoot.ing 
H(*h(X)l at Ilyilie, K(*nl, was movi'd 
to the Bisley ranges for a. brh'F 
period. .During the inter-vva.r 
y(*arH Hu^ N.lt.A. held Hticix'Hsfu! 
m(*('tiingH, hut had to Ht riv^wigainst 
a hude of int(U’(*Ht. in the sport. 

From tlu^ iiuu'pliion of th(‘ 
L.D.V. (lat-c'r llonu' (huird) Bisk'y 
b(*cam(^ a great e-enliri’' of instrue- 
tioM for th(s ri'gimenls sit imted in 
London jind tlur home eountieM. 
In 1940 a Hni|)ing sidiool was 
starb'd under tin* auspiees of 
Hytdu* and with olliet*!* and u,(*.o. 
instructors who wi're well-known 
Bisby (*xp(‘rtH. I n tin* Hanu' y('»irt-h<' 
llyilu^ rangi'H (uum* uu(l(*r <'nemy 
lire and tlu^ small artus Htduxd 
re?nov(‘<l from Hythe to Bisb'y, 
wh<*r(^ it renuiiiUHl until 1946. 

Bismarck. (hs'rnan battle* 
slilp. Laumduxl 1939, she wan 
of 56,200 tons displmannent, ear 
tied eight ITeiii., twelvi^ 5*9 im,and 
sixtiHui 4- Lin, guns. Ihn* com 
mander was Admiral Luetjens. 
On May 22, 194), ainsrnd't reported 
that the Bismarck, previously 
located at Bm‘gon, had sailed from 
that poi't with tlm (snustw Prinz 
Eug(m. Th(^ ne.xt day slm was 
sighted hy the eruisers Norfolk and 
Wullolk and shadowi'd througliout 
the night. On Mjiy 2*1 the hattk^* 
ships Hood and Prince of Wall's 
joimal action with the Bismarck 
W. of loelaml ; the Hoot! vvas sunk, 
the PriiUHi of Wak's damagi'd, and 
the Bismarck t'seapeil S.W., with 
50 British ships after ht*r. spotted 
from the air, hit hy a torpedo from 
a Ewordhsh of H.M.H. Ark 
Royal, she was haltml alumt 550 
m, W. of Land’s End. tShadowed 
by the eruisiu' Ehelhi'ld, then 
attackiul hy tlu^ destroyers Cossfiek 
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Bismarck. View oi the 56»200-ton German battleship which was sunk 
by the British cruiser Dorsetshire on May 27. 1941 


and Maori, as well as a Polish 
destroyer, the Bismarck, heavily 
crippled, crept towards Brest, but 
was sunk by a torpedo fi'om the 
cruiser Dorsetshire on May 27. 

Bismarck. City of North Da- 
kota, U.S.A. Capital of the state 
and the co. seal of Burleigh co., it 
stands on the Missouri river, and 
is served by many rlys. It lias a 
court house, state library, and 
capitol. Coal, grain, and hides are 
extensively traded in, and the city 
has gi'ain elevators and manufac- 
tures of flour, twine, and foundry 
products. A few miles outside the 
city is Fort Lincoln, a U.S. army 
post. Settled in 1873, Bismarck 
became 1 he capital of Dakota Ter- 
ritory in 1SS3 and of North Dakota 
in 1889. Pop. (I9o0) 18,640. 

Bismarck, Otto Kduard 
Leopold Prlnz von Bis.marck- 
SCHONIIALISEN (1815-98). German 
chancellor. 

He was born 
April 1, 1815, 
at Schon- 
hausen on the 
lower Elbe, 
near Stcndal. 

The fonnder 
of modern 
Germany was 

*p« 

the scion of a 
poor but an- 
cestral line ol 
Brandenburg 
Jur^ers. That he had inherited 
their fighting Instinct was showm 
by his 28 victorious student-duels 
at the university of Gottingen. 
His academic career w^as succeeded 
by a few years of training for 
administration in the Prussian 
state, and then by a further spell 
of country life. But Bismarck’s 
first fighting was of the pofitical 
kind -his arena being the various 
parliamentary assemblies which 
ended., in 1848, in the granting of a 
Prussian constitution^, of which 
he w^as^ ever the fierce opponent. 
A royah'st to the core, he prompted 
Frederick William IV to decline 
the imperial crown offered him by 
the Ft^ukfort parliament of 1849, 
for the reason that the tender 





was based on popular will, and not 
on the concurrent assent of the 
German sovereigns. 

At Frankfort from 1851, as 
Prussian member of the resusci- 
tated Bund or Diet, which rejirc- 
sented all the Gorman sovereigns, 
but left their peoples entirely ou 
of account, Bismarck became the 
dominating figure. He had bi^eu 
quick to see that the Gernian 
question could never be settled 
as long as retrograde Austria 
blocked the way with her claims 
to hegemony, and he deterniiiiecl 
that this leadership should pass to 
Prussia. His dispatches during 
eight years, when published, were 
seen to be masterpieces of style, 
historical learning, character- 
sketching, and political insight. 
In 1859 he w’as sent to St. Peters- 
burg to study the Russians 
wLich he did profoundly ; then in 
1862 he spent a few months in 
Paris, probing the mind of Louis 
Napoleon, to be recalled to Ih'rlin 
as minister- president oi premier, 
a position he held for 28 strenuous 
years of constructive labour. 

Bismarck declared : “It is 
not by speechifying and majorities 
that the great questions of the 
time will have to be decided — 
that was the mistake made in ’48 
and ’49 — but by blood and iron.” 
Henceforth he became the his- 
toric man of blood and iron/’ 
and as such his first act was to tall 
the Prussian chamber that if it 
refused to grant supplies for the 
reorganization of the army, he 
would have to get them otherwis( 5 , 
by dispensing with a budget. He 
then proceeded to engineer a war 
against Denmark (1864), which he 
once avowed to be his “ diplo- 
matic masterpiece.” With the 
help of Austria he deprived Den- 
mark of her Elbe duchies (Slesvig 
and Holstein), after which he 
picked a quarrel with Austria. 
This resulted in that power being 
crushed at Koniggratz (1866), and 
expelled from the Germanic family 
of nations, leaving Prussia— now 
aggrandised by her annexation of 
the Elbe duchies of Hanover and 
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lless('-(’}iss('l— iJu‘ leading powa'r m 
G(‘rniany with the SoiitlimMi Stales 
hound to her hy st'crel militai'y 
treaties o( assislaiiei' in the t'ViMil 
ol a war with Fraiie('. At, tin* same 
tiuK' Ik‘ lornu'd a m‘W( '<nile(leration 
of North ( Germany. 

War with I^Vamu' was not, long 
in coming - only lour yi'ars, aiul it, 
was iuevit,ahh. Hismarek liini,M('l( 
lu'lieved it to Ik' ho. and <‘laiin('d 
that all lu‘ did hy his doet.oring of 
the lamous fans ti^li'grain \va,s l,n 
aeeelerati* or pri'eipitate host ilitii's 
in the itit(‘r(\st ol’ Germany, dhat, 
oonlliet eiilminaled in a, Whuu' ol 
intense dramatic, inUa’i'st and 
r])lendour wlitm Lj,Mma,r(‘k r{VHl t,o 
llu‘ assem lik'd priiua's, dan. 1 8, 
LS71, on dll' 170t,h aiiniv('rsary 
ol th(' founding ot 1,1 Prussian 
moimrehy. a pafier pi’oelaiining 
the new (hnanaii Ihnpire, wil,h his 
master, V\dllia,m 1, as Kai.sei'. 

Bismarck, now a prince, set. 
himst'lf to the task ol eonHolida.ting 
Germany. Ih^ nuM, with lioslilily 
from the Glmreli of Ronu' and the 
Hoeialists. lit' eomhalt'd the 
revtiliit ionary aims tif llu' laltt'r 
hy a twol'old policy o( rt'prt'ssion 
and n'form -ihi' ial.lt'r inelmling 
ili<‘ n,do|)ti(ni of a trade protection- 
ist systt'in wliieli stum iH'gun to 
make Gt'ianany an industrial as 
wt'll as an ugrieult nral slate, 
whiles liis nunu'i'ous ('eonotnie 
rneaHtiri's -including insui’ant't' of 
the W'oi'king elnsses against acci- 
dents, indigt'iu't', ami old ag(‘ 
eanstal him to ht' regardtsl a,H tlit' 
gjeal,(‘st stait^ socialist <if his Ihm'. 
In foreign polity' his aim was to 
isolate Franct*. lit' was ntiw tht' 
oracle til Enrtifit' and the t'til- 
minahion of liis powt'r and in- 
lluent'c may he saitl l-o Imvt' htam 
reachtai when, in 187S ht' [iie- 
sided a,H “ htint'St broker ” ovt'r 
the Bt'rlin (kingrt'ss which was 
ealk'tl to adjust tlu' n^sults of tht' 
Russo-Turkish War. d’lu'n cunu‘ 
the defensivt' alHanct' ht'iwet'n 
Germany and Austria, which hy 
the atlhesitin ol Italy in ISH2, 
devekiped into the Triplt* Allianet'. 
His colonial ptilicy from 1S.S4 
brtiugbi Bismarck into tUpkmnitic 
collision with Euglantl. 

^^To the t'nd of his eartau' the 
Triple Alliance, comhiued witli a 
good nnderstanding with Hussia 
were the cardinaJ iirinciples of Jus 
policy. But the latit'r of ilmst' 
principles wm reput Ualed hy 
William 11, who in 1890 droppetl 
the pilot” hy dismissing Bismtirek. 
There was a pretence of reconcili- 
ation between the two, hut the 
heart of the Iron (Jhaneellor had 
been broken. On July 30, 1808, he 
died at Friedrichsruh, near Htun- 
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burg, ail ostafce presented to him January 4, 1042. Bombing attacks 
by Uio old emperor. William II’s on Rabaid and Kavicrig con- 
offer of a public funeral and a tomb tiriuod at intervals until Jan. 
in Berlin cathedral was refused. when the Japanese lamhul at both 

His elder son, Herbert Nikolaus places, occupying both islands by 
von Bismai-ck ( 1 840-1 004), having the end of Peb. 04icreaft,(‘r Rabaul 
fought in the war against France, harbour and air^l(^l<l were bombed 
became a diidomat, and was am- re})eatedly by the K.A.A.F. Dur- 
bassador to Russia 1884, and ing April' 2-4, 104:1, U.8. aircraft 
forcignsccrctaryl 880-00. His name sank or severely damaged 12 
was knowm in Fngdand chiefly for v('ssels in convoy off Kavieng. 
the part he took in arranging tlu^ During Feb. 15 and 16, 1044, a 
treaty of 1SS5 between Knglaiid Japanese convoy of 15 vcNstds was 
and Germany concerning the boun- wiped ont by Allied bombers wlum 
daries of the African colonics. ITo approaching f, he Bismarck ArcJii- 
wasamemberoftheReiehstagfrom pelago. J’lie fighting that followed 
180,3 until his death, Sept. 18, 1004. the Allied return to New Britain 

Tiil)lio(fraj)/i // The h^omiding of Dec. 1 o, 1043, is descadhed in 
fho (fcu'inaii i^linpiro, II. C. L. \’on the enf.ry on tluifc island. 

Syfxi, Bug. Irans. 185)0-91 ; Auf.o- Ja.[)am'se were not cleared from 
bi(»grH])liy, Bug. tnuis. lsi)8; Jdves, the archipelago until after the 
(J. Lovv(‘, 1 898 ; Ikml Ludwig, 1930 ; aurrender of Japan in Aug., 1045. 
[.Morrow.UU.hA.S.lMaylcM-.lOr.r,. Bismarckburg. T.,wn ul"!’,,;,,,. 

Bismarck Archipelago. A land, Africa,, It lies in tm-ritory 
group of islands iu the Lhua'fic, umhu* Breiudi tnistecshii), near the 
lying off the^ F. coast of New British frontier and the Aznokoko 
Cbiinea, acquired 
and so named 
bv (Germany in 
1884-85. In'lOM 
an All s t r a 1 i an 
mival and mili- 
tary force cap- 
f.ured tlui islamls 
from (h'l'immy, 
ddu'y wer(» ad- 
minisltu’ial by 
Australia iindei' 
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Leagu(‘ of Na- j , , X. 

tions ma.mlati' -'9 k w ,hij j n i ' a ‘kv ' ..a-A" 

frum 1021, under , i - ■ 

Uuit(‘(l Na, tions 

triisfis'sliiu from Archipehgvo. Group of islamH in the Pacific 

in n- Vn ^ Ocean ; tho.v are lars^efy nihabitoil by Papuans 
lO-K). 1 luMa-rgi'st 

of tfiis group (J islands is N<uv river. 'PIk^ l,own a,t the B. end of 
Urlfaiu (formerly Nmi Fomnu'rn) ; La,lve Oduigatiyika, foruuvriy (uiIIihI 
otliei'sare New Iri'land (Neu MihJv- by l,bis name, wasrenanuul luisaugai 
lenburg), l)uk<^ of York Islamls (c/,?;.) 

(Nhm Jmiu'ubuig), laivoiigai, Bismarck Sea, Battlio op thm. 
with tli(^ Admirally', Amdioriti*, Milit-ary engagmneut oftlu^ Smumd 
Lommersou, and Hermit Isles, (freat War. It was fought at si u 
l\»t 1,1 a,r(‘a alioui 23,000 sq. m. bidoviHui New <0611(81 arid t,hc) 
01 (ioral or volca,iuii fonnaiiou, Fismarck Archi)>eIa,g()(birhigMarch 
the islands a, re gciuu'ally niouuf, ail.- 1 Ji n>43, A luival vhitory won by 
ous, some having piN-vks rising to air jiower din^eted by an a,rrnV 
7,500 ft. Th(\y art^ well wooded, general, it opeiuul March 1 whim 
liavm a wa,rm, humid cliiiudu, ami Alliisi rtuumuaiHsauec aliutraft ob- 
prodiico eoprai, eoeonufc fibre, H<'rv(8l a, .bifiaucse convoy of tlinn^ 
cotton, coHe(8 rubber, fruit, vege- ‘*ruis(U‘H, four destroyers, and sc^vi'u 
tables, tortoiscsiu'll, ti’i'paug, and transports and carg(> ships with air 
motlier-of-}H8U’l. Jdie iniiaJ)ita,nto (‘,scort sailing southward w(wt of 
arc iiiostly Pa-puans, and a,rc good New Britain. N(n\t (lay eigbbuui 
agriculturi.sts. They are still niore tra,nspoi’tH joined the convoy, 
iiiclim'd to eiuiriilialisni. Tljon! are wbieli was repcnibally attacked by 
iUctljodi.-,t mis, -ions in tlu' islands. U.S. Fopt,r(w.s(8s a,nd "Liherntors, a't 
Ivokopo, supiu-scdi'd as ca,pital by least nine sbip.s lieing mink. On 
Kat)a,ul m 1910, a,gaiu becanu‘ the March :} all available U.H. and 
(lentre of ailmitiid, ration 1047-50, Australian aircraft joined in th(^ 
Kataiul having bium divstroycd baHh‘, going in to attack at mast- 

durmg the Siuainil (Jreat War. head luaght. On the 4th Oemwal 

he Japam^ twice raided MacArtluirN (LH.q. announced 

Babaul airheld from the air cm that a|l the ships in the convoy 


had sunk or were siukiug ; by the 
end of the da,y )9<it one nunaiued 
afloat. Fiffy-fiv(^ tlafiamust' aireraff, 
had b(um sliot down, ami ground 
forces estimafed at 15,000 laid 
bceai killed. Allied losse.s wtux^ onci 
bomber and throe lighUu’s. 

Bismon. CoIloidaJ o.xiih^ of 
bismutJi luscd iu stoniacb a, ml 
bowel troubles of cbildrt'ii. It is 
prcqiarcd liy acting on bismuf h 
albummate with (unistic soda solu- 
tion and dialysing the prodmdi. 

Bismuth. M(‘ta,l, tduunieally an 
elcmu'iit, having an atomic or (mm- 
bining weight of 200. spiudii' 
gi-avity at 12" 0. (5,3*6" B.) 5)*823, 
nu'lting- point 271" (h (507’2'' F.), 
and h()iling-])oiut hetwemn 1,000" 
a, ml 1,450" (h (1,09-4' 2,6-15" F.). 
Its chemical symbol i,s Bi ; atomic 
uumbiu’ S3. 

The mid.al is greyish whiU^ in 
colour wifh a reddish tJngi* ; c.rys- 
tallimq very lirstrous, bril.De, and 
(uisily risliuH'd to powder. It is a 
bad eonduetor aliki' of heat and of 
electricity, and has a vuu'y low 
t(‘nsih‘ sf,reugl,h. It expaiids on 
(‘ooling from thi^ liciuid t,o tlx' solid 
state. If, is not altecO/t'd by air if 
till' air is dry, but tak(‘s on 'a coat- 
ing ofnxidc* in inoisl, air. It buri fi 
in air with a hluisli (laiius at a 
high tiunpi'niture decompos(‘N 
wat('r; and, while not )ine{4(<Hl by 
cold sidiiburic acid, is di.ssolvi'd by 
boll and also by ofibc-r acids, forun 
ing nitra,l,(ss wit,b nitric acid. 

Bismuth appears to havi^ btuai 
first rceogni/.cd ns a metallic, body 
in tb(' I5t,li (UMitury fiy Basil Valmn 
t,im‘, who gav(^ it tilu' luuiu' wisinuf . 
Agricola, hi 15*16 nderred to it as a 
metal ditlenait from but suggc'stive 
of lead. But tlui first aceiirali' 
a,ccouni of its ebhvf propert.ies 
was givmi by Torbm'ii Bm-gmau, 
profess()r at Uppsala,, in tb(', la(4tn' 
part of th(^ 18th (umtury. 

Native bismuth is the main 
source of the^ metal, but it is 
usually a,sHocia,t(.8l with otlnu' 
mikaJs, chi(‘lly cobalt, (‘opper, 
ui(‘k(4, U‘ad, tin, silver, gohl, and 
antimony. Bolivia is the main 
produtuu*, but important ores a,r<‘ 
found in Spain, Saxony, Aus- 
tralia,, th<^ U.S.A., (4c. ' OtluT 
onw often found in tlu'same haudi- 
tics are tlm normal sulpliide, 
bismuthine or bismuth glurua^ ; 
the oxide, bismite or bismuth 
(xJire ; oxyehlorabss, tcllurkh^s, 
carbonates, and many complex 
compounds. 33io [mre nunal was 
at on<^ lime exfraeted by liiinn* 
tion, but this mctliod ‘ is not 
(4h('i(‘nt. Tlu* mod<*rn dry nu*t,hod 
involves smelting f,h<^ ore, mixetl 
with fbix(*H to ri*move t.he un- 
wanted maU(‘r, ip a reverberatory 
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faiHace : any bismuth present as 
compounds is a^so separated in 
this way. The modern wet method, 
which is based on the precipitation 
of bismuth oxychloride from a 
hydrochloric acid solution, is 
particularly • suited to the treat- 
ment of by-products. 

ilany alloys of bismuth are 
used for stereotype plates and 
delicate eastings, such as dental 
dies from plaster impressions. In 
another important group of alloys, 
bismuth has the effect of depress- 
ing the melting point. Typical of 
these fusible alloys are Wood’s 
metal melting at 71° C. and Rose’s 
alloy melting at 100° C. They are 
used for fuses in various safety 
devices, e.g. the sprinkler valve — 
an appliance for fire protection — 
the fuse for electric kettles, and 
for filling thin-walled tubing during 
bending, sealing glass joints, etc. 

Bismuth carbonate, 2(BiO)2 
CO3 H2O, is obtained by pre- 
cipitating a solution of bismuth 
nitrate with ammonium carbonate. 
It is a white powder insoluble 
in water and is given internally 
to relieve indigestion. Bismuth 
citrate and bismuth naphtholate 
are similarly used. Of oxides the 
best known is the trioxide, BioOg, 
obtained by igniting the basic 
carbonate or nitrate ; this gives 
a white glaze on some porcelains 


drug used to dcvStroy spirochathes 
in the human body. Other bismuth 
compounds are used in medicine; 
bismuth subnitrate, Bi(0H).,N03. 
discovered by Libavius (1540-1010), 
is still used medicinally for diar- 
rhoea and cholera. A colloidal 
solution of bismuth is formed by 
reducing the oxychloride whth 
hypophosphorous acid. 

About 33 p.c. of the world’s pro- 
duction of bismuth is used as com- 
pounds in pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions ; most of the rest is used 
metalliirgically. Small amoiuits 
are used in enamelling and in tlio 
manufacture of optical glass. 

Bison. Name given to a small 
group of the ox family, comprising 
only two species, the European and 
the American bison. They are 
distinguished from other members 
of the family by the low position of 
the horns, the rounded forcdiead, 
and the much greater height of t.hc 
forequarters as compared with tlie 
hind ones. The hump on the shoul- 
ders is caused by the exceptional 
length of the spines of the back- 
bone. A distinctive feature is the 
great mane that covers the hack 
of the head, neck, and shoulders, 
giving the animal an appearance of 
extraordinary massiveness in front. 
This, however, is part of its winter 
coat and falls off in patches during 


man(\ Ils Iiindtjiuiii (U's an' also 
uioi’e massively built, but on ijio 
whole the Anu'ih'an spca'h's is tlu' 
lu‘avi(‘i’ of the tu'o. 

In foniKu' tames tli(' bison ranged 
over Ui large part of Europe^, find 
it-s fossil lanuains an' found in tdu' 
Thames valley. At tli<‘ {)r('S(,'Ht 
time it only lingc'i's under goV('rn- 
ment ]U‘oteetaon in tlu' fori'Mis of 
Lithuania and llu' (tiiK'asnH, wlu're 
it b'ecls mainly on tlu' leava-s and 
bark of tin' tia'cs. IMiongb sliy 
animals as a mb' aud dillit'iilt to 
a])proaeh, tlu' l>nllH art* vi'ry 
dang('rous in ila' mating season. 

The AuK'i'iean bison forua'rly 
roanu'd tlu' prairies in vast, lu'i'ds, 
oiK' of which was ('st iinati'd at 
about 4,000,000 iudividuals, and 
eovc'H'd au area, of 50 m. by 25 m. 
But t.he (k'Rlu’ue.tion of the animal 
for its hi(](' brought, it lo tlu^ V('rg{‘ 
of oxtinciion, until only a lew 
score were left. It is now striidly 
pr()t('Ct(Hl by lh(‘ Ana'rlean govt'ni- 
ment, and tlu' f('W lii'nls pn'sc'rved 
in t-he national jiarks an' iner(‘aN- 
ing in numbers, 'This bison, oftvu 
erroueously called tlie bulTalo, 
breeds wt'll in eaptivity. 

Bison. A Kreneh dc'Htroy<'r of 
2,430 ions. Sh(' was sunk by 
(German bombers in tin' Nortli S<'a, 
May 0, IIKIO, tlie iirst. h’ri'neli war- 
ship to lu' lost, by ('iK'iny action in 
th(‘ Se(!ond Lreat. W’lir, \vbil(‘ eon- 
voymg Allied troops fi'om Norway. 

Bisque. Krtuieh term, of tm- 
known origin, for llu' odds giv<'n 
to an infea'ior ojipoiu'iit in Immis, 
lawn tennis, enxiuel., and golf. In 
tennis and lawn tcnins tin' bistpie 
coiisists of a point which may Ik' 
claimed at (lertain Hingi's of a 
gaine ; in enKpK't it implii's an 
extra strok(' allowed to th(‘ waaiker 
side ; and in golf, a bandienp 
Htrok<^ pi'rmitted t.o IIk' re<'(dv(‘t' at. 
any hob', (hiring tin' rnatt'h. In 
b(izi<jue a biH(ju<' is an act' or ttm, 
for which points may lu' H(’or('(l 
during or aftc*r play of tin'- band. 

The tc'nu has been introduced 
into the civil H('rvic(' ami ('Isc'wlu're 
for a holiday which an cmployi'c 
may take on any day he fib'ascH. 

Bjs(|U(* also nn'ans a thick soup, 
capceially one madt' of craylisb or 
otlier Hlu'lliisb, or of ]>igc()us, (puuls, 
or otluu' birds. As a form of tlu^ 
word biscuit, tlu' term is apjilied to 
pottery or stoiu'wan' ivftt'r tin* (irst 
firing and befon* glazing, ami to 
unglazcd porec'laiu. 

Bissagos oil BumiA. (Jroup of 
H) larger and many small sandy 
islands off Portugui^si* (hunea, Vi, 
Africa, opposit(^ tin' Lclia estuary. 
Ihe elimari', is unluailthy. Tlu' 
inhaliitants are a wild negro race. 
Iroducta include rice, fruit, and 



the summer, when the skin appears 
almost hare in places 
and the bison has a 
very ragged and dilapi- 
dated appearance. 
Another eharacteri,stie 
featme is the heavy 
beard under the chin. 

The European bison 
possesses these features 
in a less marked degree 
than its American 
cousin. It is really 
the taller of the two, 
though it looks shorter 
owing to the smaller 
development of the 


and is used in stained 
glass. When bismuth 
trioxide is treated \rith 
an alkaline solution of 
potassium ferricyanide, 
a brown powder of bis- 
muth tetroxide, Bi204, 
is formed- If chlorine 
is passed into a sus- 
pension of bismuth 
trioxidfc in very hot 
caustic potash, a 
scarlet powder of 
bismuth pentoxide, 
BLO5, is formed. 

Bismuth oxychloride, 
BiOUg, is a valuable 



o bison, Zool. Gardens, San Fr; 

CISCO. 2, European bison, which sheds its mi 
Gambier Bolton. F.Z.S. 
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Bit. Variolios ol the wood boring: tool ; 1, Twist 
bit ; 2, centre bit ; 3, noae bit : 4, shell bit ; 
5, gimlet bit ; 6. expanding bit 

Jtirhitrd Mt'IhulaU X' <^o.. Ltd. 


cattle. The largc'wt of the i.slands, 
Oraiigo, Bolama, GalliiihaH, etc., 
containing many good harboucH, 
are administered by Portimal. 'fhc 
chief town is Bolama. 

Bissao ou Jhssioo. Sea])ort and 
fortilic'd town of Bissao Island, and 
since 1942 the ea])ital of BortiU- 
giiese Guinea, W. Afri(!a. It stands 
on th(^ Geba estuary and has a 
large trade in hide's, wax, and rice. 

Bissextile (Latin 6/.s', iavice ; 
sextus, sixth). Word mt'aning haip 
year, and formerly nacsl as a namt‘ 
for it. This was clu(‘ to ilit^ fatd. 
ifhat in the duliau calendar the 
extra day now rejaH'sentc'd by 
Beb. 29 was obtaim'd by eounlang 
Beb. 24, whieh was the sixth day 
before the calends of Marcli, twicer 
over. aVcc Calendar. 

Bissolati, In'h )n i da ( 1 8.57-1 920 ). 
Italian politician, ih^ was horn at 
Cremona, and al'tc'r a distinguished 
career at the iinivt'rsity of Bavia 
became a lawyer. Attracted to 
journalism, ho Ix'came ('ditor of 
Avanti, a socialist journal, and 
the author of many w’orlvs of 
socialist propagamla. For iniuiy 
yeans a deputy to the Italian 
parliannmt, he h('camo })ulitie.al 
eommiasiomu’ for war s('rvie<‘H in 
191(5. In the Oi'Iando eabiiKit 
formed in 1917 lu^ hefainn'i minister 
of public assistanee and p(‘nHionH. 
He resigiK'd in Dec., 1918, and 
died in May, 1920. 

Bistre (Br.). Brown pignu'nt 
used in wak'r-eolour ])ainGiig, lt< 
is prepared from Du; sooti of b<;e<ih 
wood, which is tr('at<'d with watc;r 
to remove any soluble matter. The 
residm; is diB'd, mixed with gum 
wat(‘r, and made; into cakes. Tlu' 
colour is durable', but tenuis t,o ab- 
sorb moistuireefrom Du'atmejsplu're'. 

Bistrita (G(‘r. Bistrit'/; Ilung. 
Besztereze). Town of Bumania, 
formerly a royal frc'c town of 
Hungary, and capital e)f the; (;o. 
of NasaueL It lie's in the vaUe;y 
of the Bisl^rita, 50 m. N.E. <)f 
Ohij. It has saw-mills and tan- 
neries, and was oneu; an impe)rtant 
comme‘re;ial town. Bop. 15,251. 

Bistrita. ItiveT e)f Bannania. 
Rising in the Carpathian Mts„ it 
flows 185 m. through iBukowina 
and Moldavia, and joins the; Bereft 
near Bacan. Bronx its gold-lu'ar- 
ing sands it is known as the^ 
Goklen Bistrita. 

Bit. Monthpieeio of a bridle, 
carried by the; horse in its mouth 
80 that the driver niay oauat^ it te) 
obey his will. It is usually of metal 
and both the cheek straps and the 
reins are attached to it. A enirb-bit 
has a curb chain inste'ael of a bar 
and give'fi tlu; driven a very strong 
leverage by enabling him to com- 


press the li 0 r R e‘\s 
mout h. A snaflle bit is 
joined in the eeuitre, 
and is usually provided 
witli eheu'k pie‘C<‘s se» 
that the' renns may not 
slii) into tlu; horse's 
mouth. 

Bit. Detachable 
port ie)!! of a boring e)r 
eutlmig ioe)1. \Ve)nel- 
boring bits are ubcmI in 
the eliu<;k e)f a e’jirpen- 
tc'r’s brace'. 4'h(‘ twist- 
bit, used for eU'cf) boh'S, 
is foruKHl with a long 
sliank, t.lu; lowe'p part 
of whi(;h is spirally 
lluU'd to bring up tlu' 
cuttings as the; bit 
eut e't’K. At- the; cutting 
e'nd there; are; two 
nieki'i’s, or He'ribing 
eutte'i's, ee»nu(‘et('d t,o 
tlu‘ HeTC'W-nose; by two 
routi'rs whieh remove' 
woeul fremi the bol(‘. 

The route'i’H, ehisel- 
shape'd at their cutting 
('dg<‘, nu'rge; inte> llu' 
spiral of tlu' Hliank. 

4’he nose' isfornu'e! w ith 
a t.a-])('r worm to elraw 
th(‘ i)it- into tlu' wood 
as th(‘ hra,(H' is rotated. 

9’he' (U'ntre hit is use'd for sliallow 
liob'H, as the narrowed shank 
behind the; cutf-ing iiart givers no 
guidaiuu' afti'r t he; bit has emt-ered 
a litth; way into the; wexul. Both 
t-lu'Se' hits are; made' fe>r fairly largi'- 


dianu't-t'i* hoh's, up t-o I in, Bor 
smalle'r holes (he’, to tu-ke; Ht're’Ws), 
nose hits, hIu'II hits, or gimkd- bits 
are' usi'd, Iloh's up t-o .*{ in, dianu't(»r 
or more; can lx; beired with an 
expanding l>it, wliieb has a route'r 

bia-ele udjtistable 
in a groove^ to 
give' diffe'reat 
radii from tlu' 
He;i’<;w-noM(', 'flu* 
roxite'r has a 
H(;nl>iiig eait-tcvat 
otu; end. Dt.lu'r 
forms of l)it an* 
the; te)ol-Hte;<d 
e;utt<'rH used for 
medal turning ; 
a-iul the; jae'k-biis 
screwe'el to the; 
endstifreu'lulrills. 

Bitche. 1'hiH 
te)wn of Lorraine' 
is not'uHxI uudeT 
Bitse’h- 

Bite^ Wounds 
eaUH<;el by bite's of 
animals should br 
deane'd with an 
antiseptie solu- 
lion and e'overe'd 
w i t lx a i h i (t k 
dressing. Bartie- 
ular care; is ne*eew» 
sa-ry au the; ten't h 
of tlu; animal 
may ixitroebuH' 



Bit ( mouthpiece o! bridle). 1. German, late 15th cent. 
2. German, 16fch coat. 3. Milanese, damascened with cold, 
18th cent. 4. Japanese, 17th cent. 5 and 6. German, 17th cent. 
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bacteria ; localised crushing of 
tissue is always present, and local 
sepsis may develop into septi- 
caemia. if there is reason to 
believe that a dog has rabies 
(hydrophobia), the wound from its 
bite should be opened and cauter- 
ised with pure carboh'c acid, and 
the preventive treatment worked 
out by Pasteur begun immediately. 

The adder is the only snake in 
Britain that has a poisonous bite, 
but it is rarely fatal. Children and 
persons in poor health suffer most. 
The symptoms, swelling in the 
neighbourhood of the bite, giddi- 
ness, rigors, and collapse, gener- 
ally come on within a few hours. 
The pupils are dilated and the 
skin is cold and clammy. In severe 
cases, delirium and unconscious- 
ness may supervene. Symptoms 
of collapse should be treated by 
stimulants — strong coffee, brandy, 
or strychnine. Poisonous snakes 
are common in hot countries, and 
many varieties are known. Their 
poisons fall into two main classes : 
one acts mainly^ on the central 
nervous system, the other chiefly 
by coagulating the blood. The 
treatment of both is similar : it is 
stimulation, the use of a tourniquet 
well above the bite on a limb, and 
the appropriate antivenin — the 
antibody peculiar to the poison of 
the attacking snake. Insect bites 
may be relieved by application of 
strong spirits of ammonia. The 
results of a bite are not in ratio to 
the size of the biting organism. 
The bite of the anopheline 
mosquito transmits the most wide- 
spread disease in the world, 
malaria ; the bite of the body louse 
may transmit typhus. 

BiHiur. Town of India, in the 
Cawmpore district of the Uttar 
Union. It stands on the Ganges 
12 im by rly. IN'.W. of Cawnpore. 
A pilgrimage place for Brahmins, 
it has many fine pagodas and ghats. 
It was prominent in the Mutiny, 
being taken July-Aug., 1857, by 
Havelock, who defeated Nana 
Sahib and destroyed his fortress. 

Bithpiia. Ancient division of 
Asia Minor. It was bounded W. 
by the Sea of Marmara, or the 
Propontis, N. by the Black Sea, 
S. by Phrygia, and E. by Paph- 
lagonia. The Bithynians were 
probably Thracian immigrants. 
In the 7th cent, b.c, Bithynia be- 
longed to Lydia, but it was con- 
quered by the Persians under Cyrus 
in 546 B.c. Its princes, however, 
became independent under Hico- 
medes I (d. 246 b.c.), their king- 
dom lasting until Nicomedes III 
bequeathed it, in 74 b.c., to the 
Romans, by whom, after about ten 


years’ separate existence as a pro- 
vince, it was united with Pontiis. 
Herein were the Greek cities of 
Chalcedon and Heraclea, also Nico- 
media, a favourite residence of the 
emperor Diocletian. It was con- 
quered in 1298 by Osman the Turk, 
who made Brusa (Bursa) capital 
of the kingdom of the Osmanii. 

Bitlis OR Betlis. Vilayet and 
town of Turkey. The town is 
built in a ravine which is sur- 
rounded bv hills, and is 60 m. W. 
of Lake Van. It was the scene of 
a Persian victory over Solyman 
the Magnificent in 1554. Bitlis 
contains many mosques, bazaars, 
and convents, a palace, and a 
ruined castle- Cotton fabrics and 
fireanns are manufactured, and 
tobacco and raw wool exported. 
In 1895 it had a pop. of 40,000, 
about half Armenians, hut in that 
yean many Armenians were mas- 
sacred by the Turks. In the Pirst 
Great War part of the town was 
ruined, and its pop., owing to 
further massacres, fell to about 
15,000. The vilayet has mineral 
deposits and springs. Pop. (1950) 
vilayet. 85,300; town, 11,1.52. 

Bitolj. Yugoslav name of the 
town better known by its Turkish 
name Monastir (q.v.). 

Biton and Cleobis. In Greek 
legend, the sons of Cydippe, a 
priestess of Hera at Argos. Whc'n 
oxen were unobtainable to draw 
their mother’s chariot to her 
temple, they drew it themselves. 
Hera, being asked by Cydippe in 
reward the piety of her sons, sent 
them into a sleep from which they 
never woke, regarding that as tlu* 
best gift to mortals. The story is 
told at length by Herodotus. 

Bitonto(anc. Butuntnm). Town 
of Italy, in the prov. of Bari. It 
stands in a fertile plain, 10 m. by 
light rly. VV. of Bari, and 6 m. from 
the Adriatic. It retains its medie- 
val walls and palace, has a fine 
Romanesque cathedral and a 
seminary, and trades in olive oil 
and wine. The Austrians were 
here defeated by the Spaniards, 
May 25,1734. Pop. (1951) 34,928. 

^ Bitsch OR Bitche. Town of 
E'rance, in Moselle dept. (Lorraine). 
It is in a wooded pass of the Vosges 
15 m. S.E. of Sarreguemines. 
Ihere was a stronghold here in the 
12th century, but the town dates 
from the 17th century. Its indus- 
tries include the manufacture of 
boots and shoes and watches, and 
there is trade in agricultural pro- 
duce and timber. A strong fortress 
was constructed by the Erench on 
an eminence (250 ft.) in the centre 
of the town, and it long proved 
to be impregnable. The Prussians 


fail(*rl lotake i(, in 1793, and in 1815 
it withstood a si'vcMi \v(‘( ks’ siegc' 
by the Germans. During the 
Franco-CJcrman war of 1870 71 it, 
was besieged buti siiecessluily n^sist- 
ed. Jn ( Jerin;in-o(“eii|)H‘d tiaTilory 
from rlune, 19-10, I Jit sell u as (-n|l- 
tured by tlio U.S. 71 li army, March 
10, 19L5. Pop. (1954) 4,101. 

Bitter, K AH,n Tllioonou, K 
Eranois (l.S()7- 1915). Ausl,ria,n- 
born American Hiailplor. Born a.( 
Rudolfsheim, near Vi('niia, (>, 
1867, ho studii'd uruUa’ Kiilin<‘ and 
Heller at, Viinina, and wt'id, to 
America in 188i) a,n(l was natural- 
ised. iSnceesHful in an important 
coiiqietit ion, ho Ix'canu^ w id<4y 
known as a sculptor, a,nd in 1893 
was ohoKoa to (haairalii'. part, of l lu' 
World’s Exfiositiion at. ( 'Idea go. In 
1901 ho was inadtoliriad or of sc Ulp. 
tnro for t lic ('xbibil ion at, Bn Halo, 
and was simibirly ongaguMl at S|,. 
Louis. He diefi April 1(1, 1015. 

Bitterfcld. '‘I'owu of P. (Ou'- 
many, in the Ilailh' district, on llu^ 
Muldo, alauit, 25 m. N. of Lcip/ig. 
It was IbumbHl liy b’lomingH in tJu' 
I2tb century. Virfiudly a. rt'sidiMi- 
tial disti'ict, for uuu'chaiits of 
Leipzig and ot.lua* mdgldxniring 
towns, its induHt.rii'K, which (hqumd 
partly on the (‘oaliuines in tJu‘ 
neighbourhood, include Ihc' iiianu- 
faetnre of carl lunuvai'e pi]>(‘H, 
machinery, and pa,[)(a‘ inu-t(U'ia,l for 
roofing. 1 1 is also a, railway junc^ 
lion. Bittiu’l'tdd was part, of 
Saxony from 147(5 until it, was 
lumdecl over to Brussin, in 1815. In 
the Scaiond Gnait War it/ was rap- 
tured by the U.S. Is( army, April 
22, 1945. Pop. (('Ht.) 22,000. 

Bitter Lakes, 'fwo lainxs of 
Egypt, known as tlu^ Grcuit aiid 
latHe ,Bit,t,<a’ Laln's, Hi(na,t<‘d N. ol 

Suez. The Su<‘z (’anal was lud- 
through thmu. At, tlu^ t.inu' the 
operations w<'rt' begun Ha* hikes 
were nearly dry. fi’lu'y provide 
nearly 2, 1 m. of tlu‘ eanal’s ('.ourse, 
and are divided iut,o two haHins, 
the first m., tlu* H('eond 7 m, 

Bitterling {hhodnts amarihs). A 
small fish of tlu* earp group, sonu'- 
what like a roaeli in apfu'araiiu'c*. 



Bitterfing. a fresh-water fish of Central 
Europe, with a bitter flavour 


Found in Central Europe, it/ rar(*ly, 
exceeds 3 ins. in length, fi'he name’ 
is given to it by r(*a,sou of the hitter 
flavour of its flesh. 
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Bittern. British marsh bird in its 
nest among the reeds 


Bittern (Fr. hutor^ Lat. hutin). 
Marsh bird, closely related to the 
heron, belonLdng to the t^ontis “ 
Botaiirus. There are some half a 
dozen s;)cc*ies, of which the 
cormnon bittern is found in many 
parts of Fui'o|)e. ft was formerly 
plentiful ht tlu'. fen districts of 
England. A liandsonu^ bird, about 
28 ins. long, with but! plumage 
barred with bi'own and black, the 
bittern is rema.rkablc’ for the thick 
appeanniee of its long neck, due 
to the arrangement of the leathers. 
During the bre(*diug H(‘ason it 
makes a iH'cudiai* l)ooming sound. 
It fi'cds upon frogs and small 
fish, and has ev('n beem known to 
kill and eat a fair-sized pik(‘. Its 
nest is made of rushes, on tb<‘ 
ground close beside' water, well 
concealed among thick ve'getation. 

Bittern. Bitter liquor left aft.(‘r 
the sep'aration of common salt 
from sea-water by crystallisation. 
The sea-water is evaporate'd by 
nrtilicial beat or by the sun’s 
I'ays until the salt crystallises out. 
llilLern coni nil is inagtK'sium 
chloride and snuilk'r amounts of 
b.'Oiniclc and iodides It was 
formerly the chief source of the 
(dicmical ('Ic'tnent bromine. 

Bitter Pit. Dist'ast' alfeedhig 
apples. Small brown sixits appeau' 
in t h(‘ Ik'sb of the fruit , (‘S])(‘(naliy at 
tlu! (‘lid farthest from tlu' slalk, and 
aft(‘r a time, as the brown marks 
extend (k'(‘per intn the tk'sb, ib(' 
skin sinks into eorn'sponding pits, 
d’be brown tissue is found to 
eontain unaltered starcdi, though 
that of tlu^ sun'oimding ll('sb has 
already Ik'C'u eonverh'd into sugar 
in the ri})('ning pnaasss. d’bis 
starch often ac(|uir('K a bitter tasii'. 

Bitterroot {Leirisia raBi'lvft). 
Ik'rcmiial lieihofthc family Portu- 
lac;ac(‘ac', a nalivi' of N.W. America. 
It has a Ik'shy, tailoring rooti, 
suiiporting rosetti'S of sleiubw, 
suecuh'ut leaves. Tln^ roses 
coloured tlow(‘rs (II in,s. to 4 ins. 
across) are borne singly on a 
short stalk, opening only in sun- 
shine, after the leaves have 


withon^d. root is hik'd with 

starch of a hitter taste, but is iisc'd 
as food by the Indians. 

Bitter Root. Mt. range of the. 
U.S.A. It forms the greati'r part 
of th(' boundary b('tw(*('n Idaho 
and Montana, D.H.A,, and is the 
walr'rshed of the Ihtter Boot a.nd 
8!nak(' riv<TH. d’ho height is 
b(dvv(*en tl.OOO and 10,000 ft. 

The Bitter Hoot river, after 
leaving tlu'i mountains, effects a 
junction with the Hell Gate inver, 
m. below Missoula, and the 
united stream then forms a branch 
of Clarke’s river. In its upper 
course it is calk'd St. Mary’s 
river and from Missoula to its 
confluenee with Clarke’s it is known 
as Missoula or Bitter Hoot. 

Bitters. Aromatic, alcoholic 
beverages, made fnnn infusions of 
bitter herbs, sugar, and akadiol, 
and talvcii as tonkvs, appetisers, or 
sioinaebicH. Tlu'ir usual object is 
to erc'ate appetite or exeitt' the 
Hi'iise of hiing('r by stimulating 
tlu' nervc'H which induce the flow 
of f lu* sali\'ary and gastric jinku's. 
Tli('ir antisi'ptic, nu'diciual pro- 
p('rties, however, are often ovi'r- 
rab'd, and thi'ir abuse leads to 
irrilatiou ratlu'r than stimulation. 
d’lu'V are drunk usually Ixdore 
meals with gin or slu'rry. Among 
HxdislarKK'H usx'd in their dc'ciociiuu 
ar(( angostura, casearilla, cJiudiona, 
gentian, orang(‘-p(H'l, (juassia, and 
tiuiniiu', while adek'd llavours an^ 
givc'u by cloves, p('ach kernc'ls, cuir- 
away si'cds, cinnamon, or junijx'r, 
PitFers Contain a high p('re.('iitnge 
of alcohol, and wlu'n talu'ii medi- 
cinally sliould bo (lihib'd. 

Bittersweet {Bolnmitn (//(/erf- 
i}iara), also known ns woody niglii- 
shadt'. Trailing shrub of thi' family 
Solauaeeae, a nativxi of Europ(', N. 
Africa., and Asia., ft climbs among 
lu'dges and buslw's without. th(' aid 
of b'udrils <ir 1 wining, attaining a 



Bittersweet. Hedgerow plant witln 
poisonoxxs bright red berries 


height, of .5 fl .dl ft. The )eav(‘H are 
dark gri'cn, variahU', t lu' low(‘r egg- 
sha.fH'd nr heart -Hha|)('d, th(' upper 
spc'ar-shaped or Inlnd. d’h(' live- 
lobtd eorolki is purple, and t.lu' 
hi'ight, yellow anthx'rs eolu'i'c'i to 
form a com', through wliich t.lu' 
styk' p('n('t.i'at.( s. 'Plu' fruit, is an 
egg-shaped hi'rry, J in. kmg, hrst. 
gre(‘n, then yellow, and idtimatidy 
bright rod. lianging in loose clus- 
tors. Clhildrx'n have been poisoned 
by eating those berries. Young 
branches are gathered in autumxx 
for medicinal use. Bittersweet is 
a narcotic, used in skin (liHoases 
and cdironie rlienmaiism, Bee. 
Niglitshade. 

Bitumen (Lat.). Solid or H(uni- 
Holid mixture of hydrocarbons, pr(o 
dominantly parathus. Bitumens 
an’t bhuddsh bodies and im'lude oil, 
pit.(di, ozok(u’itt\ lat.('rit('), and 
gilHonit.('!. whi(di occur in nature'). 
Asphaltic bitumen is ma.de on a 
large scale as a r(SHi<luc from the 
distillation of pt'troleum. ddu* 
bit-unduH a.re solubk^ in bcinzcne, 
('arbon disulphide, a.nd some other 
solvt'uts. d’he nnf.tU’al bit.urm'ns 
are wickdy dist.rihutxMl and nrt^ of 
commercial impor(a.ne<^ in d’rinb 
dad, the (laueasuH, and lh<^ .south- 
ern statx^H of the U.S.A. 

Asphalt is a mi.xturt^ of hitiinu^n 
ami erusluxl ro(h ustsl for paving, 
road-making, damp-proof eourseH, 
and rooting. Maslie asphalt is a 
mixture of hitunuui with Hluti'das! , 
or some ot lnu' lillei', and sharp, dry 
saaid, which can be ('ast into blocks. 
{Bvv Asphalt..) BitnminouH paints 
ar(^ nH('d tbi' wa-bn’prooling. 

(loa.1 tar product h, sonu'times 
eommereinlly ealksl l)itunu'u, are 
mainly a,romatie hydrocar’liotm k^ss 
rt^sislant l.o wcsitluT than arx^ trm' 
liil.nmens. 

Bituminous Coal. Goals of 
middks rank, 't’he wati'ir- and ash- 
free coal Huhstanet^ has a \vi<k* 
rang<^ of eluuuix'al eomposition: 
eariion. 84 p.e. to 1)1 f).e, ; hydro 
gen, 4'H p.e. to (bO p.t\ ; oxygi'U. 

4 p.t(. t.o H p.(?. Bituminous eoa) 
iixelmk^H coking <*oalH, gas-making 
coals, and houH(' coals, 'Plu' name 
bit.mninous was appli<‘d htM'unw'' 
Mu^se (‘oals kavt^ bright, black bands 
in tluun (similar in ap|H*a,rfUUHt to 
true bilumenH), soften on heating 
and yield a hku'k tar on distilla- 
lion. Bev Goal. 

Bivalves (Ijalin 6G, doubk^ ; 
ralva, doordeaf). In '/oology, oiu' 
of the main divisions into whh'h 
the phyhnn mollnsca is divithnl. 
'Phey arc connmmly calkHi lanudli 
branchs from the fact that t.helr 
gills are in tlu^ form of thin plat cm or 
lamollao. All the molIuHcs of this 
great division arc (‘haratderisod by 
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the possession of a shell composed 
of two Talves, covering respec- 
tively the right and left sides of 
the animal, as in the oyster and 
mussel ; thus they are contrasted 
with the univalves, in which the 
shell consists of one piece — usually 
more or less sphal — as in the whelk 
and snail. Another distinction is 
that the bivalves have no definite 
head, though a mouth is present. 

The body of a bivalve is laterally 
compressed, the two valves of the 
shell covering its sides and not its 
upper and lower surfaces, as is 
commonly supposed. The inteiiial 
organs are symmetrically arranged 
and paired, and the body is com- 
pletely covered by the mantle 
which secretes the shell. The ani- 
mal obtains food in the shape of 
particles of organic matter which 
are drawn in with the water 
through the inhalent aperture or 
siphon, and so are passed on to 
the stomach. Hence there are no 
jaw and radula, or tooth-ribbon, 
as in gastropods or univalves. 

There is usually a foot, more or 
less like a ploughshare in shape, 
which in many species is pro- 
truded to push the animal along ; 
and there may be a gland W’hich 
secretes the byssus or threads by 
which the mollusc attaches itself 
to any object, as in the common 
mussel. Some bivalves remain 
fixed in one place, as the oyster ; 
others travel by means of the foot, 
as the sw'an mussel of rivers and 
ponds; and others swim by eject- 
ing a current of water through the 
siphon, as the scallop. 

The two valves of the shell are 
united by an elastic hinge, which 
tends to pull them open. Thej^ are 
closed by means of two powerful 
muscles attached to the front and 
back parts of each valve. 

Bivalves are of great economic 
importance. Many of them, like 
the oyster, mussel, and scallop, 
are important articles of food. 
The inner, nacreous lining of the 


shells forms the mothcr-of-pouii of 
commerce, while the pearl oyster 
of the tropic seas yields one of the 
most valued of gems. On tlie 
other hand, certain boring bivalves 
called ship worms arc responsible' 
for much damage to harbour walls 
and piers. 

The classification of the bivalves 
into orders is a matter of difTerenc(' 
of opmion, but the system most in 
favour is based on the structiu'e of 
the gills. The nomonclalim' is still 
in a state of chaos. See Mollusea. 

Bivouac (French, through 
German behvachen, to w'liteh 
near). Method by w'hich troops 
on active service cook and sleep 
in the open. When buildings arc! 
available, the men sleep under- 
cover, but in open country they 
must make shelters from great- 
coats, groundsheets, and any wood 
or branches handy. During tin' 
Second Great War certain units 
w'ere issued with small two-man 
tents weighing 40 lb. carried on 
the platoon trucks. When in 
bivouac the men must remain 
concentrated and be ready in- 
stantly to move off or to engage 
the enemy. An infantry bat- 
talion or an artillery battery 
requires an area of about 
acres in which to bivouac. 

In the North African cam- 
paigns of the Second Great War 
the desert armies bivouacked by 
forming laager. The fighting 
vehicles were drawn up in paralb'l 
columns with their “ soft skinned ” 
transport parked inside the lines. 
Tanks in the flanking columns had 
their guns swung outwards to 
meet any sudden night attack ; the 
rear of the laager was protected by 
a line of anti-tank guns. 

Biwa. Largest lake in Japan, in 
the S. part of Honshu. It is 36 m. 
long by 2-12 m. broad ; area 261 
sq. m. It is connected by canal 
with Kyoto, 5 m. fcl.W., and sup- 
plies the city with hydro-cloctric 
power. Partly enclosed by mts. 


and (lotted wiiJi isljuids, it has 
exquisite sceiu'ry and is po[Milai’ 
for cx(!urHioa ships. II. abounds in 
fish, intdudiug cju-p and irotit. 

Bixa Orellana. ^Ivi'i-gret'ii tree 
of l.lie fjimily Ilixaec'ju', a njifivc^ oC 
f.ropteal Anu'riea. It has h('ar(.- 



Bixa orollana. liowor and loaves of this 
everKroou tree of tropical Amorioa 

shajH'd, smooth lea,v('H, and la.rg(' 
pale-n'd llo\V('rs in U'nuitud (dus- 
tiTs. Tlu^ IVuit is a i)riekly capsult'. 
The se('ds are (foated wi(.h a waxy 
substaiici' wliich is wasla'd olT and 
evaporatc'd i.o tlu' eonsistc'ney of 
putty, wlu'ii it Ix'conu'K llu' <u)foui’« 
ing inat.f.ei known asamutlto (r/.r. ). 

Bixio, (iiOKonoMiNo (IS2I 73). 
rtidiaii Koldi('r aiul polit i(‘ia.n. Born 
at G('noa Ocit. 2, 1S21, Ik^ playasl a 
coiispituioiiH f)ar1, in tlie struggk' 
for tlu‘. lilx'ration of ll.aly nnd(‘r 
CSraiibaldi, especially in t.iu^ c.a.m- 
paigns of IHLS aiurtln^ (uxpi'dif.iou 
to Sicily of in which lu^ was 
virtually st'cond in command. He 
w'as ck'tib'd to tlu' ('Iia.mlx'r of 
dcput.u'N, 1866, a.iid bccarUU' a. 
H('na,tor in 1870. He di<'d in tlic 
Mast Indies, Ik'c. 16, 1873. 

Bixschoote. \b'llag(' of Belgium, 
in the prov. of W. Idaiidt'rs. It is 
situab'd 6 tn. N. of Ypres n,nd M, of 
the Yscr ('anal. Prominent in tlu^ 
Ypres Hulicnt lighting throughout 
the First Great War, it was an im- 
portant bastion oftln^ PuMt-ish Ihus 
whnH(i front in the first, batt.k^ of 
Yprc's ran from hcr(' to Arnu'uticNrcH 
in the tS. HixHcln)ot,c wais cap- 
tured by Pr(‘Tufii t.roops lighting on 
the British kfi’t on July 31. HH7, 
in th(^ third battk'. of *\‘pr(‘H. In 
tlu'ir offenHive of April, 11)18, 
against the Ypres stvtor, th(^ 
Germans attempted to cuiptun' it. 
and to force tlu^ Y h(U’ Caiual, with- 
out Huc:c('H8. So(\ \ "pres, Badtlt'S of. 

Bizerta (Fr. BLxndo). Naval 
station and seaport of Tunisia. 
Tt occupies a vatuablc st.ratt^git? 
position at the head of a bay, and 
is the most northerly town of 
Africa, 38 m, N.N.W. of Tunis, 
with which it is oonnooted by rly. 



Bivalves. 1. Devil’s claw clam shell, opeaetTg^^i shlu a 

4. Doff M,H,. 6. Thotny o4t«! rVTOM.hrtl, ffiw 
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Bizcrta is tlu' aticu'ut. Hippo 
Hiarrhyius or Zaryt.us, and was 
founded by th(‘ I’hoenieianw. 
Taken by ApjailioeU'H in .‘i07 ii.o., 
and by th(^ Arabs in a. n. ()22, it vva^s 
occuf)ied by the Hrenefi in ISSI,. 
Behind the city an* two lar^e lak('H, 
tlie Tjakc of Jbzerta a,nd Hu' (hrraat 
Achkel. 

Ln the First (b'oai. War it was 
a transport lia.sc'. After Hi(‘ AlTu'd 
landinp^s in hrcuieh N. Africa, 
Nov., 1042, (lerinaa and Italian 
forces lanch'd at Ih'/i'ida fi'oin 1 1 ’ans- 
port planes on Nov. 14 and wia’c 
enp;ag('d unsuec'essfully liy Friuioh 
forc(‘S. Ibzia’ta wa,H raJdi'd ris 
])eatedly by the Allied Air t'on^i'S 
until Afay 7, 1043, wluat the 47tb 
re^nnieni,al eoinbat iicani of tlio 
0th U.S. div. (‘UtiM’ed it. INtp. 
(104{)) 30,327 (Knro])eanN, 0,.S03). 

Bizet, AnioxANniii') (Tihaii Li'io- 
FOLD (1838-75). Freneli coin- 
poH(‘r, nsnaJly known as (iJ('orp;('H 

Born 


Bjorneborg. fclwc'dish nann^ of 
the st'aport. r)f Finland called in 
Finnish Fori {q.v.). 

Bjbmson, IkrdKNST.rERKn (18,32 
-1010). Norw(‘gia,n poet,drannitiMt, 
nov(4ist, and politician. The son 
of a Lutheran 
cl.TfiyMm.., 1,<. 
wn,H ^ born al» 

dalen, Norway, fej 

Dee, 8, 1832, 

a.nd ('dueal.(‘d I 

at Molde 

school a^nd at HI ||||| 

the univi'i'sity HiyiMWwH 


TU'ar Fa.ris, 
Oct. 25, 1838, 


f 'f ‘ 





ilji 3F the son of a 

I W teacher of 

• ■M|ij|1!'3]fc ■'! H t n <1 i e <1 at 

1 P eonserva- 

|j' H li o i r e ninhu' 

j| I JH 1 lalevy, whos<i 

/- ^ . . danpfliter h e 

nuirrie<l in 
18(10. llislirst 
^ opera. La. Fr5- 

tre,ss(\ wa,M p(‘rrormed at, Bjuh'ii, 

1854, Uiiul Lo Doct.inir MiracNi won 
the prix d<^ Konn^, 1857. Th(\se 
works, rarely lu'avd today, pive 
little lunt of l.he driuuatie powin* 
revealed in Les Fe<4uuirsd(^ Fcn'h'.s, 
18(13, and 'riuj Fair Maid of Fertli, 
1807, operas vvhie.h were unsiu;- 
cessful until the pnaluetion of his 
master})i(a!e Darnuai, at the Opfwa 
Coraiqne, Faris, 1875, made Ws 
name world famous. Bizet’s otlaw 
works include L’Arlasuuuu^ and 
Jeux <rFnfantM, l)oth popular 
orchestral suib^s. A Ihui pianist, 
Bizet was praistal by Jjiszt ancl 
Berlioz. He died dum^ 3, 1875. 
OonmiU Life, M. OoojHU’, 1038. 

Bjelovar ^ (Hung. B(dovar). 
4\)wu and district of YugoHln.via, 
in Croatia. Until the end of tln^ 
First (Jreat Wnv they werc^ in 
Hungary.^ The town is 02 m, hy 
rly. H. of Zagreb, and is situated 
on the southern slop<^ of the low 
hills which siuTontul l.he basin of 
the Oazma, a tributary oft.lu^ tSav(\ 
Many cattle and pigs are rtairiKl in 
tho neighbonrhot)d. Three-quar- 
ters of the inhabitants of the towTi 
are Roman Catholic Croats ; the 
remainder iiududo (Ircck Orthodox 
Sorbs and a few Magyars. 


of Christ. ia.nia (Oslo). In 1855 ln' 
wi'ot(» his first pljvy, Betwei^n (.he 
Hati.h's, and in 1.855 Is'eami' 
diree.l.or of the theatre at Hcrgeti. 

11(‘ first atf.ra.oted af.timt.ion by 
his stories of ix'asant life with 
which ho had Ix^en familiar as a 
boy ^-Synnbve Solbakkmi, 1.857 ; 
Ariu% perhaps tlu' most popular 
and widely translat<‘d of all his 
works, 1858,* and A Ha.ppy Boy, 
1.8(10. 3’o (.his (dass belonged 3'b(‘ 
Fishi'P Ma,id, which was puhlislu'd 
in 1808: but long befori^ tha,t. lu' 
had bi'eoin(‘ rtaaigniziMl as a drama- 
tist. of t.Iu*, lirst. rank. Lanu' llnlda, 
1858, (irovtsl a HueecMs. Bjdrnsoii 
.Mp('nt t.wo ytwH in Italy 18(10 52, 
n.nd during tins pcu'iod composocl 
lh(' drama of King SviuTt*, 1851, 
and th(^ trilogy of plavs ontit.lecl 
Sigurd th(^ Bastard, 1.852, whi(4i are 
among t.h<‘ Ihu'st t.liings in Nor- 
wi'gian li(.eratur(‘. hisl.orical 

dra.mas madi^ him world-famous. 
Ill 18(13 t.ho parliaunmi of Norway 
voti'd him a. fMamion. 

th’oin 1851 iijoi'iiHon was <lin‘et<»r 
of t.lu‘ National ddnaitri'* Christia- 
nia, and from 1.855 to 1871 lalitorof 
th(‘ Norsk l<7>lkehlad, Besiib^s plays 
h(‘ publislu'd a volutiu' of poia'ns 
and songs in 1870, an<l n. drama 
Sigurd tiu^ Crusader, 1872. Among 
his lat<a‘ plays of note' wtan^ Tin' 
Fditor, 1874 ; Ik'youd our Fowi'rs, 
"mblished 1883, stagcsl 180!) : La- 
lormnUH, 1001 ; and l)ag<'laniu't, 
1004. In 1884 !io brought out a 
r<>markable nov(4, Mags a.r<^ Fly- 
ing in 3’own ami Fort, and in 1880 
th(' i\ot less striking In Cod’s Way. 
Tn 1877 In* botight a property at 
Aidi'stad, and lived on it, but. he 
travelh'd much in his later years, 
and fix'fpiently rt'sidtnl in fbirm. In 
1003 he was awardcnl tln^ Nolx'l 
priz(< for lit(‘rature. H(' took a 
prominent part in the proctH'dings 
which led to the separation of 
Norway from Sweden in 1005. In 
later years his powers failed, and 


In') died in Fari.M, April 25, 1010. 
An English t.rati.s. of id.s novels, I'd. 
hy E. CosH(', was t>ul>. in 1805. 

Bj ornsson , S v joj n n (1 88 1 - 
n)52). Fr(\sideut. of the nqiuhhhi 
of l(i(4jind. He (uitcuHnl t.lu'. legal 
prole, ssioii a.ml was }nlvoc^a^l(‘. to tlu^ 
supreme, court of lecdand in 1007. 
lUeetixl a memlxu- of t.he Altlnng 
in 1013, lie atbanhsl The Ha.gm^ 
(lonferetKn’) for t.IK^ (X)dilication of 
int.C'rnntiomd law in 1030. leo- 
luTulic, mini.st.ej* to Denmark, 1022 - 
24 and 1025 41, In^ was eleet.ed 
r(‘gen(. of ba'lind dime 17, 1041, 
oTi t.h(^ (l<'(4a.rat.i(>n of ind(q>('mh‘ne<< 
from Denmark. On dune 17, 1044, 
le(4and was formally pro(4a.imed a. 
repnblunand BjOrmsson wa.M(4e('4('d 
president. He <lie<l dan. 21. 1052. 

Bjornstjcx'wa, Count Maonus 
Frsdkiuk (1770 1.847). 8w(‘dish 
diplomat.. Ih>rn Oe.t. 10, 1770, at 
Dr’esden, tln^ son of Hn^ WHU’ctary 
t.o (he Swedish l('ga.tiori, and (sln- 
(*ated in Cermany, he. j(ain'd (lie 
Swedish army in 1703, Afit'r tak- 
ing part, in tlu^ Finnish wn.r, lie was 
in comma, ml of the troops siait to 
Hup|)or1 tlu' Allies in LSl3, and In^ 
arning<‘d Hie terms of the Frtaieh 
eu pit Illation at. Liihe<4t and Maas- 
tricht.. 1 !(' signeil the triaity of Ki<4 
which transh'rri'd Norway from 
Diaimark toSwmli'u. Ambassador 
in Loudon, 1828 45, lu^ died at 
Stockholm < )ct. 5, 1 847. 

Black. 3 ’erm applhxl (o various 
pigments and varnisht^s. Laiiqi- 
blaek is th(^ soot obtaimxl liy ini- 
p(‘rfeet. eombustion of oily, fatt.y, 
ri'HinouH, or tarry nnitti'rH. Boiu'- 
Idack isobt aim'd hy <’harring hom^s, 
ivory-black by ('alelning ivory in a 
closed V('HH(‘l. 'rhese black nig- 
nnaiis are forms of (‘arbou. The 
ehii'f bhu'k varnislu's are BiTlin 
lilaek and Brunswick black. I’lu'se 
eoimisl. of asphalt or pitch dis- 
solved in boil'd oil and turpi'nlini', 
and ari' (‘mploycxl as prol<»(*t,ive 
eon, tings for iron-work. 

Black, Adam (1784 1874). A 
Si'ottiHli publishi'r ami poUtieian. 
Born in Edinburgh, F('b. 20, 1784, 
and <'tlueat('d 

school and uni- ' j 
vi'i' H i i y , h (' '|l ^ '' 
s(*rv<‘d lor 5v(' 1 
y f' a r H as a, i ' 
imoksi'ller’s ap- , ! i| 
pri'ntiee. Hi' | \*' 
was for Honu' 1 | Jcyj| 
yi'ars with (.he ' ' 

Lomlon firm of „„ 


Adam Blaok, 


wu u. .u Scottish PttMiBher 
Laeki ngton, nwmwaer 

Allen k (’o., and th(*n, fettmning 
to Edinburgh in 1808, started busi- 
ut'HS on Ms own a<ieount. In 1827 
he aecpiirt'd the copyright of Tlu' 
15noyelopa<'dia Britannioa ; in 18.71 
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— when, with his nephew Chailes 
as partner, he founded the firm of 
Adam and Charles Black — that of 
Scott’s Waverley novels ; and in 
1861 that of De Quincey’s works. 

Black was t’wdce lord provost of 
Edinburgh, and succeeded Macau- 
lay as Liberal M.P. for the city, 
1856-65. He declined a knighthood 
and died in Edinburgh, Jan. 24, 
1874, after which the business was 
carried on by three of his sons, 
Janies, Francis, and Adam. A 
statue to his memory was placed 
in East Princes Street- Gardens in 
1877. The headquarters of the 
business were removed to Soho 
Square, London, in 1889. 

Black j George (1890-1945). 
British theatrical manager. Born 
at Birmingham, he left school at 
the age of 11 to join his father's 
small touring circus. Black came 
to London in 1928 as director of the 
General Theatre Corporation, and 
in 1933 the amalgamation of the 
Moss Empire circuit placed under 
his direction 40 music-halls. The 
creator of modern variety enter- 
tainment, combining music-hall 
and revue, he displayed a bold 
sense of showmanship, and was 
responsible for the '‘crazy shows” 
of the London PaDadium and spec- 
tacular entertainments at the Lon- 
don Hippodrome, He arranged 
several royal command variety per- 
formances. Black died Mar. 4, 1 945. 

Black, James IMacdougall 
(1879-1949). Scottish ecclesiastic. 
Bom at Rothesay, Jan. 25, 1879, 
he went to Glasgow and Marburg 
universities. Ordained 1903, he 
became minister at Forres and at 
Broughton Place, Edinburgh, and 
was a chaplain in the First 
Great War. Mnister of S. George's 
West, Edinburgh, 1921, moderator 
of the general assembly of the 
church of Scotland 1938 and 1939, 
in 1942 he became chaplain to the 
King. He died Oct. 18, 1949. 

Black, Joseph (1728-99). A 
British chemist. He was born at 
Bordeaux, the son of a Belfast 
wine-merchant, and was educated 
at Glasgow and Edinburgh univer- 
sities. He took his medical degree 
at Edinburgh, 1754, with a thesis, 
Experiments upon Magnesia Alba, 
Quicklime and some other Alka- 
line Substances, which was the fii'st 
detailed study of a chemical reac- 
tion. In this he related the dis- 
covery of the gas carbon dioxide 
given off by heating marble (cal- 
cium carbonate). also dis- 
covered magnesia, previously re- 
garded as a variety of lime. He 
discovered that to produce lique- 
faction, ice requires to absorb a 
large amount of heat. The theory 


of latent heal which resul bed was 
extended to the phenomena of 
boiling and evaporation. Black 
was professor of chemi.stry at 
Edinburgh from 1766 until his 
death, Dec. 6, 1799. ConsuU Life' 
and Letters, ed. W. Ramsay, 1918. 

Black, Thomas Campbi-ill 
(1889-1936). British airman. Born 
at Brighton, he was educated at 
Brighton College and the Naval 
College, Greenwich, serving in Hit' 
R.N.A.S. and the R.A.F. during 
the First Great War. He settled 
in Kenya and made 13 flights 
between that country and Eng- 
land. In Oct., 1934, he flew witli 
C. W. A. Scott to win the air rac(' 
from England to Australia in 70 
hrs. 54 mins. Ho was killed at 



Black and Tan Terrier. Small, smooth- 
haired dog, weight up to 8 lb. 



luverpool airport, Sept. 19, 1936, 
when his aircraft ccOlided on the 
ground with an R.A.F. bomber. 

Black, William (1841-98). 
British novelist. Born at Glasgow, 
Nov. 9, 1841, and an art student in 
his youth, in 
1866 he was 
correspondent 
for The Morn- 
ing Star in the 
Austro - Prus- 
sian war and 
during 1869-74 
assistant editor 
of The Daily 
News. His 
novels include 
Love or Marriage ?, 1868 ; In Silk 
Attire, 1869 ; Kilmeny, 1870 ; A 
Daughter of Hcth, 1871 ; Strange 
Adventures of a Phaeton, 1872 ; A 
Princess of Thule, 1874 ; Madcap 
Violet, 1876 ; Macleod of Dare, 
1878 ; and White Heather, 1885, 
He died at Brighton, Dec. 10, 1898. 

Black-and-Tans. Name given 
to auxiliary armed police em- 
ployed in Ireland, 1920-^^1. In 
June, 1920, during the lebellion 
in Ireland, a number of men were 
enlisted in Great Britain and sent 
over to counter the ten-orisi 
tactics of the rebels. The uniform 


Vvuiiain Jtuack, 
British novelist 
Elliott (C Fry 


was a. dark gr('('n Ix'tvt, khaki 
tunic and ti’ouscr.M or hi'ot'chc.s, 
brown books, and fn'ciuonl ly a 
black belt of tlu' >Sa.in Bi’ownc* type. 
The nickname, suggeslc'd by tli(‘ 
colour of (lie clothing, was (hu'ivc'd 
from the name of a w(‘II-kMown 
pack of hounds. J’lu' a.cdii vities 
of the anxiliari('s possibly lu'lped 
rather than liinden'd rt'volu- 
tionariea, Ix'caus*' tiu'ir violent 
mc'thods exacerbatt'd hatred of 
British ruk' wlu'rt' it. Iia.d not 
[jrc'vionsly Ix'eii st rongly felt . 

Black and Tan Toi'rier, Min- 
lATirnn. An old breed winch should 
1)0 a 1 ‘t‘pliea. in niiinatnre ol' Dk' 
Manchestt'r D'rrit'r, tJiougli it do('s 
not always conform toiJiis patleiai. 
Stui’dily built, itislioidd hav<' a. ilaJ 
narrow heaid, v itli (‘rtxd. oi' senii- 
ereot cai's, a shorti htxly, and a. de('p 
hut narrow elx'st. 9’ht‘ e.oloui' is j(‘t, 
black with I'ich mahoga.ny t.an 
which should he dist.rihui.(‘d in a. 
very prt'cisc' patt(‘rn. ddu' eoa.t is 
close', smool.h, short-, a-nd glossy. 
This brcc'd should not. we-igh more 
tliau S lb. wlu'n I’ully grown, 

Black Ape iiufcr). 

Spc'oies of moiik('y. A tx)im(‘e(lnfj 
link Ix't.wc't'u tlu' ina-empies a-nd the 
baboons, it is found in the island 
of Ck'k'lx'H, Its hair and skin an' 
a dense hlaek, its fa-e(‘ is almost 
as long as tliat^ of a baboon, and 
its tail is a. nu'n' st-mnp. It. has a 
large en'st of hair on t-lu' ei'own of 
its head. Ncc Monlo'y. 

Black Arrow, Tiik Boma-mx' 
of advt'nt.ure by H. L. Stevx'nson, 
publislu'd in I8S8 with t in' full title 
of The Blaek Arrow : a 'rale of t lu' 
Two Roh('H. 

Black Art. Tcu'in a})pli('d to 
magic g(uu‘rally, nod also in a 
narrower st'nst' to in'eromaiiiev 
proper, Le. divination by (‘Voking 
the spirit-H of tlu* dead ((b‘. ae/rms, 
dead body; wro//cm, divination ). 
The epitlu't ‘‘hlaek” is largely dm' 
to the mt'dieval mist-ak*' of using 
the form •myronianlin instead of 
necrojnantia, as if the first part 
of the word wen^ (h'rived frotn Eat., 
niger, hlaek. Ncc Necroma-ney. 

Black Assize. Namt' giv<'n t(» 
an epideini<' w-hieh raged at Oxford 
in July and Aug., 1577. It was so 
called because it iirst- appea.r<'d at 
the close of tlu' assizes on July 6. 
The deaths between that, date and 
Aug. 12 were est.imat.i'd at 300. 

Black-balling. Excluding ot 
candidates from election to nunn- 
bership of a privatx' club. Tlu' 
term arises from the retention by 
many clubs of the original systi'ni 
of secret voting by the use ol 
small balls, white for agr(‘('mc‘nt, 
black for dissent. The number of 
black balls necessary to exeliHle a 
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canclidaie varies, but is always 
small, iSce Ballot. 

Black Bass. Pish belongiiifr to 
the siiulisli family (CentraiH^hidao ) 
mid allied to the commou pej’ch of 
British waters. It is widely dis- 
tributed ill the fresh waters of the 
N. AiiK'rioati eontineiit, where t wo 
varieties are found, tlu' small- 
moutht'd ( ill irynpterK/^ <h)lon\ ie.K ) 
and the. lar/ 2 :e- mouthed {M. sal- 
uiokles), th(' latter soimdiimes 
weighing 20 lb. Both rise to the 
lly and are e.xeellent for the t.abha 
Black bass imported into Bnglisli 
waters have done' well. 

Black-beetle. An alternative 
[lopular namc^ for the eoc'kroaeli 
{Blntta. one]}laJis), though it is 

neither black 
nor a bc'otle. 
" ft is an insect 

‘ of the order 

Orthoptc'ra, so 
>**\ iHat its rc'la- 

. 'fflj \ tionsliip is 
^ closer to tin* 
‘ crickets a n d 

cSroachfmale 

than to the 
be(‘tles. x\ll ortho])terons leava* the 
egg in a form similar to that of 
the adults, minus wings, while 
beetles begin lite as grubs and pass 
through D n iiuKdive chrysalis stage'. 

The cockroach is a little over 
an inch in length, with a pair of 
long and sensitive feelers on the* 
lu'ad, and two short stylets pro- 
jecting from th(' hind extremity, 
'flic colour is a dark brown. Only 
Llie adult mal(‘ lias wings, of which 
(he ujiper jiair are leatlu'ry and 
opaqiu'. \\'ith its jiowm’f'ul jaws 
it. attac'ks almost anything in tin* 
hon.S(' wlu'H' it makes its hoiiK'. 
ft is not native to lirilabi ■ and 
its country ol’ origin, bc'lii'Vi'd to 
be Asiatic, is not known. It 
reached England by the middk' of 
the 17tb cent ary, pre.sumably in 
merchandise' from tlie East. 

Blackberry. Popular name for 
tbo multi])l(' fruit of the brambh' 
(f/.t?.), and its varietii's. 

Blackbird {Turd us 'Uierula). A 
familiar song bird ofth'eat liritain, 
occurring also in nio.st parts of 
Burope and in Asia and N. Africa. 
The plumage' of tlu' male is dee'p 
black, with* bright yellow bi'a.k ; 
the female has brown plumage', 
with th(i yellow of the beak h'.ss 
bright. Th<^ young are brown, with 
K])eckled breasts. Idle bird leeds 
mainly on grubs, worms, slugs, ami 
beetle's, atiel it is, the'refore, a 
frieml ol flie ga,relener, t'xex'pt in 
the fruit se'asejn when it works 
havoc with unprotecte'el goose'- 
berrieB and currants. The eggs, 
four or live in numlx'i*, are' gre'e'u 
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Abmit 22 ins. high at tlu' wboubh'r. 
it/ bus [landsiiiue spiral horns 
I'ingc'd from base to lip. ddio inah's 
are blaeUisb brown above* and 
, , ' whit e' la'iieat b ; t lu' IVniab'sanel t Ik' 

young an* fa-wn-eolourt'd abovi'. 

; Blackburn. County bor. and 
Ijw j': dioea'se' ol' Lam casin' re % England. 

It is 211 m, by riy. NAV. I'i'om 
Jjondon, li a s 
good rIy. eonni'X 
ions, and is serve'd 


Blackbird. One o* the most musical ^ ‘ ^'V . ' ' " ‘ ‘ \ W 

of British birds ions, anel is serve'e I 

, . . , , , , , by t,b(' Lt'e'dsand , v, 

mottled With re'ddisli brown, d’be I'iv/.rruwvl imiomI W’’ 

"'"7 ' i5i,u'ki.un. ' 'i:'. iiiiiiiiiii 

(o'oat Britain througliout till' year, (.,.hq),.ai,Ml for i(s 
but tho«c i„ t,ho uortb .niKrut,. 1„ f,,,,,,',; "AjAnc 

AVe Bird anuK. OoimiU'Vhr Blin'k- t ,1 ,:i , ‘‘ A, I 

bird. A.l'. a irillHteu,l, BMo. A t •'f. A e , , .. 

books conUiniuK names oC deiin- f'-g .t" "'''’A (<;yi wus 

queuts, suol, as the proeU.r’s bonk '"e- ' "'"''7" '■‘I'r""''’ 

at a university. It is sometimes g'’'- "‘A'' ,VT "'"y"''™’ 

applied to liooks printed IVom A' A'"''"'.'''". 

black-letter typc‘ or with blnek Cni spnimn,u-jetiny. Mu* 

covers. The ‘reports on allcKe/l "•'"■k|ss>pl'*. I'o'vever, viewed t be 
inonastio oib'iices presented to the (le\*i(‘<‘ wit. It liislaviinr iiiiil the 

Biifilish T'arlianient in I.TII! lielonp ■"'•''■‘d'"' was obliged tn leave the 
to this category, tliongb town. Ih'Hides cot, ton laelorii'i!. 


they W('re nevi't’ pub- j 

miralty eontiaining ilu' , t , , „ , 

<rji biwM nf rmw./Vn Li Blaolcburu, Lanc.s. The calhodral ol 8, Mary, 
s a laws of , m previously the parish duiroh 

tiu' tmu' of Edward II, 

(‘<1. T. Twi.MH, 1S71 () ; tlu' W'l'Isli tlK'H' are engim'cring wsirks, in 
and lligblaiid bardie MSS. of wbieb a largi' ipiani ity of maebiii- 
( 'armart lu'ii and (Jbinranald, ed. cry for local indu.st.rie.s is made. 
\\ . h\ Sk('n(', IShS; and tlu' (Nial ami liim^ are worked in the 
(■(iIleel.ioiiH of old English eliai'ters vieinily. Piiblie buildingM im 
of Thoinas Ilearne, Libt'r Niger elmb' tlu' I own hall, built in IHbti 
Seacearii, t'te., 172H, <'<1. ,)oHe[)b at a cost of TiO.tXH), lli(M"C<‘linng<% 


Blaolcburu, Lanc.s. The cathedral ol 8. Mary, 
previously the parish duiroh 


Aylolh', 1774. 


a* ((otbie building I'reett'd hi 18(55, 


Black Buck {Avtilnpa wnd- andt he munieifud ollieeH. 
rapra). Antelope' found in India. Blaekbura had a ehureh in the 

(5th lU'iitnry and anot her was Imill 
in th(' Kith ei'ntury, hut no tract's 
rt'main. d’lu' eatiht'tlnd eliureh of 
S. Mary, a (Jothic Htruelure, tlatea 
Iroin IS2(5. 'Pln'ri* is a free 
grammar sehool, eulahlinhefl by 
Eh'/aibt'tJi I in 15(57, a. moth'rn 
teehnit'al sebool, and sevt'ral 
recrt'atiion groumls, tin* inosl. 
extensivt' being the (lorporalbm 
a, mi QiK't'ii’H purkH, 1’lie gas 
f; (‘h'ctrie light, water Hui»plii-,'.. 

|j , ' buHcw, and tramways wtwt^ dt'vol- 

corporation, which 
it'd a nniHeum and 

Black Buck or Indian Antelope, re- K*dlery, t/cchnieal school, pub- 

markable tor its ringed, spiral Uoru'^ He libraries, marki'ts, slanghti'r- 





Black Buck or Indian Antelope, re- 
markable lor its ringed, spiral Uorn*^ 


BLACKBURN 

houses and several hospitals. 
Blackburn became a bor. 1S51, a 
CO. bor. ISSS. Part of Blackburn 
votes in Darwen county constitu- 
ency, the rest forming a bor. con- 
stituency called Blackburn. Mar- 
ket days. Wed. and Sat. Pop. (1951) 
1*11,218. See Blackburn Rovers. 

Blackburn, Coldt Blacks urn, 
Baron (1813-96). British lawyer. 
Bom Mav 18, 1813, he was edu- 
cated at Eton and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Called to the bar in 
1838, for about twenty years he 
met with no great success, although 
his Treatise on the Effect of the 
Contract of Sale, 1845, secured him 
a certain practice in commercial 
cases. In 1859 he was made a 
judge, and knighted ; his learning, 
moderation, and impartiality won 
him a very high reputation. In 
1 876 he was made one of the first 
lords of appeal under the new 
system set up in 1873, and a life 
peer. Retiring in 1886, he died 
Jan. 8, 1896. An anomaly in the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Act, which 
would have excluded him from th© 
lords on his retirement, was 
amended. Blackburn’s judgements, 
rarely reversed, are often cited. 

Blackburne, Joseph Henry 
(1842-1924). British chess player. 
Bom at Manchester, he became a 
master of the game at an early age. 
In 1862 Blackburne gave the first 
of a large number of notable exhi- 
bitions of blindfold play, ■winning 
ten games simultaneously without 
seeing a board. From 1868, when 
he won the English championship 
cup, he was prominent at all chess 
tournaments, and in 1881 he gained 
the first prize at Berlin, winning 
13 games out of 16. He was British 
champion in 1885-86. He died 
Sept. 1, 1924. 

Blackburn Rovers. Associa- 
tion football club. Founded in 
1874 by a few residents of Black- 
bum, it began to play matches in 
the locality. In 1878 it acquired a 
ground, and soon became widely 
luaown, chiefly through the efforts 
of A. N. Homby and F. Suter. 
The Rovers were among the first 
to import Scotsmen into the team. 
In 1^2 they reached the final 
round for the Association Cup, and 
in 1884 won it for the first time, 
repeating their success in 1885, 
1886, 1890, 1891, and 1928, secur- 
ing the Football League cham- 
pionship in 1912 and 1914. 

B^ckcap {Sylvia airicapilla). 
British song bird belonging to the 
warbler group. It is browmish 
grey on the back and lighter on 
the under parts, and the cock has 
the patch of black on the head from 
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which the name is derived. Com- 
mon in Great Britain in spring and 
summer, it migrates southwairds 
in the autumn. 

Black Cap. Square, cloth cap, 
which has been part of the full 
dress of judges of the English 
High Court of Justice since Tudor 
times. It is carried in the hand 
on ceremonial occasions, and is 
donned in the courts by judges 
when passing sentence of death. 

Black-coated Worker. Term 
applied to a non-manual W'orkei', 
one, of either sex, who works 
in an office in a subordinate 
capacity, as opposed to a crafts- 
man, machinist, shop avssistant, 
or labourer. This branch of labour 
is largely unprotected, ha-ving no 
powerful trade union or associa- 
tion, and is the first to suffer in 
times of stress, because it operates 
in a highly competitive market. 
The terra came into general use 
after the First Great War wRon 
black-coated workers tended to be 
left behind by capital and labour in 
the struggle for existence. 

Blackcock. Male of the black 
grouse {Lynirus telrix), a game 
bird of the family Tetraonidae, 


Blackcocls, or black grouse, comiuon 
on the moors of England and Scotland 

plentiful in the hills of continental 
Europe and Asia and in the High- 
lands of Scotland. It occurs also in 
N. England, but not in Ireland. 
The cock has glossy black plumage 
shot with blue, and there are white 
underfeathers in the tail, which is 
much used for display. The male is 
alrnost twice the size of the female, 
which is of a duller brown colour, 
barred with black, and is called the 
greyhen. The males are polygam- 
ous, fighting for possession of the 
females in the spring. The nest, 
constructed on the ground, is 
f .... . rouglily made 

* 1*1 of grass. The 

||t female lays 

I I ■ ^ from five to 

' H . ten eggs, which 

yellowish, 

^ with a dark 

I 1 fill speck- 

I fe ■ ^ ling. The male 

ICjII does not assist 

Blackcap, song bird of rearing the 
the warbler group young. 





Blackcap, song bird of 
the warbler group 


BLACK DEATH 

Black Country. Nairn' applied 
lo the maiiufaclui’iiig diHl,i'ici oi 
Enghiud situfilcd mainly in S. 
tSta llbrdshirc and puril ly in WorccH- 
tcrshiri' aanl W'a.rwicksliin'. One 
of tlu' busiest industrial (‘('iiin's of 
the Unik'd Kingdom, il. lii's in 
region of coal, ironsloiu', a.nd clav 
mines, and dtu-ives its colloipiial 
title fi’om tb<^ grimy asp<‘ct of tln^ 
clistih't and its sinolqv at :moH[)h('i-(‘, 
Extending betwc'on liii’minglmm 
and Wolverhampton, it. inchuk's 
also Smethwick, Wk'st. Hromwit'h, 
WVdncHbury, Dudley, d’ipton, 
Bilston, WaJsall, as w(‘ll as H(*vcnil 
small(*r towns. 

Black Damp. AnotluM' imnu' 
for aflcrdamj) 

Black Death. Nanu' givu'n to 
a virulent ('pi<l('mi(! wliicli H})roa,d 
overa Iarg(^ part of tlu^ woihl in ilu^ 
14th ctmi.nry. Tlu^ (lisi'asi' vvas 
buboniit plagiit', wliii'Ii again visiti'd 
England in the I7th contnry (we 
Great Blague). Oiu' symptom was 
the oeeniTc'um^ of lun'inorrlmges 
hke the - skin, hemu' tln^ nanu'. 

1 he Black Ikud.h app('arH to 
have originat'd in t,h<H East,, proi> 
ably in China, and spnnid to 
Europe along the gr('a,t ira.d<* 
routes culminating in a. devasta- 
ting outbreak in KMH-t). The E. 
Enropeau eountrii'S w<u’(^ first 
atta(‘k<Hl and tlu' disiMiH’) Hpr('a<l 
N. to Norway and Hwc'ikm. It has 
been estimated that at huist on(‘« 
fourth (some say mu'-thinl) of the 
population of ’ Europe pi'rished, 
while in London alone more than 
50,000 pc'rsouH di(‘d ; oUnu' eitii's 
which wen^ siwu'n'ly aftnviu'd in 
eluded Yarmouth. Bristol, Oxford. 
Norwich, lauei'ster, and York. 
Social and ndigious life was dis« 
organiz('d. 

Popular HUp('r.stiti(m atirihuU'd 
the outhiH'ak to tlu^ mahn'ohmee 
of J<'WH, ami thonsamlH of tlu'si' 
piaiple were muHsacred tfn'oughout 
Europe. After the ephh'iuh', tlu'- 
great ami sudden sean'ity of labour 
had the cilU'ct of improving enor- 
uiously the position of the lahouresr.s 
in their struggle with tlu', wealthy 
and laud-owning ('lasses, and tlm 
immediate result was a rise in 
wages. Efforts wcu’c made to jire- 
vent this, and instriuitiouH weri^ 
issued to land-owm'rs not to pay 
more than the customary nitcsH. 
When Parliament imt, the Statute 
of Labourers was passi'd, imposing 
all kindfiof ponalticsnpon employtirs 
who paid more than tlu' old rates, or 
upon labourers who refused to w(jrk 
excejit for a higher wage. 

This and later Statutes of Lab- 
ourers were not rc'pcvded until tin-) 

1 ; hut the effect of tim 

Black l)(aith was to produce a rise 
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BLACK FRIARS 


ill the rate of 

ivhicli iH cstiinatiHl l»y 'riiorold 
Rogers to liiive heeu 50 ]>.(•. in tlu^ 
ca-Ho of men and fully 100 p.c. 
with women. ^VY’, Idagms 

Bibliographu, Kpidc'niics of tlii' 
MicldU^ v\g('S, .1. K. (h Urcki'f, Knf^. 
tmns. B. (1. Bjvbington, ISI I ; Six 
(JoiitiirieH oi' Work and Wanos, 
Thorold Roger’s, S( h ed. 100(1 ; llis- 
tory of RpidcanicH in Bnlain. ('•. 
(Ji*('igh( on, JSOl -'f ; I’he lila,ek 
Ik^afh, U. R. (ionlhm, 1020. 

Blackdown. Nairn' of .sevca-nl 
hills in sontlua-n I^higland. Oik' 
in Sussex is iit in. S. of Ilask'iiw'n', 
on the Surrey bonh'r, and is plaeed 
with Bcnehy Head as an (wtii'iuuily 
of the eouniy in Kipling's pomn 
Sussex. Tennyson (lied in 1802 
at his house Aldwnrl-h on the K. 
slope. O’he hill ri'aelu'S 018 R. 
Bku'kdown in Doiwd. is li m, N. 
of Portishani, lud wemi J )oreli('st('r 
and Chesil Bank ; 777 It. high, it is 
crowned hy a. nioinnnent to Hardy, 
eominaiuka' ofNi'Ison's llargship at. 
Trafalgar'. Blaekdown, 1,0(58 ft.., in 
Som(u’s(‘t, II m. N. of Hlusidai’, is 
the highest point (O' tlu' Mimdips. 
There is a Bhu'kdown on Hu' \V, 
edg(‘ of Dartmoor, ik'von, luair 
Lydford and Muirytavy. 

Black Draught, A nualieinal 
preparatiion ('ontaiuing magnt'sium 
sulpha, te (Mf)Honi sailt.s), li((Uorie(\ 
senna, and a roma, ti(t com pounds, 
Blatsk d ra, light wa.s first nuaitfiom'd 
in 1824. 

Black Driuk, Kamons drink 
of the India, ns of Florida, Virginia, 
and the Darolinas. It is prc'pured 
by inrusing f-he drhal Ieavi‘H of 
Her. vofnilana, a, sp<H!i(‘s of holly, 
a native of t,lu' SouDkm'ii U.S.A. 
Although ih(' small, glossy, ova, I 
leaves a, re wiiJioiit spiny te(4,h, tlu‘ 
clusters of while 11 ow(M’s a,nd Hu' 
small nsl Isuaies are Hiuiila,r, <'xe(‘pt, 
in size, to those of (iommon 
holly. Da,h('za, d(' Va,(ai, (152(5) de. 
8('ril)ed its (MU‘(‘moiua,l us(* hy th<‘ 
(lult,aehieh(‘H near tlu' mouth of 
the Mississippi. Tin* (UasHdion wa-s 
drunk hot, in great, (pmntity luid 
(piiekly voniif,(‘d, tlu' dosi' Ixuiig 
several tinu's n^peated. 

Black Dwarf, Tun:. Border 
tale by Sir Waitin' Keott-, issued 
with Old Mortality in the Idrst 
Series of Tak's of My Landlord, 
Dec., 181(5. It is a romantic sit,- 
ting of the story of David Hitehie 
(1740'-I8n), a dAveeddale recluse 
who was visited hy Hoott in the 
summer of 17517. The Iuto reveals 
his true i(k*ntity to pnsvimt an 
undesirable marriage. 

Black Bagle, Order (w Tore, 
Former German order of chivalry 
instituted by the eli'ctor of 
Brandenburg on his coronation as 
Frederick 1 of Prussia, in 1701. 



Black Easle o! Prussia. Collar and 

badge of the Order. Above, the star 

Oidy p<M‘.S(ms able l,o ])rove nohk' 
liiK'agi' for four gimerations ou 
('Ueh side wei’i' (digihkk and only 
}irine(‘M and Knights of S. John 
may winir any otlier orihu’ with it. 

badge is a, bhu^ Maltese eross 
having in each angh' a erowmal 
lilaek i'agkx 'I’hi' ribbon is orange. 

Black Earth. Nanu^ given i to 
tlu^ rich soil of the most kniik' 
parts ol't.lu^ sU‘pp(' lands of M. Kus- 
sin,, a variety of huw. Black t'arth 
was spr(ni,d ovm' tin* land hy tin* 
lloodenl riven's from tlu^ mountinin 
gluci('i-s, and by f,he senlinunit^ 
loadeni wa,l,erH i.ssuing from tlu' 
imdting IVonf. of the greal, inland 
iee sh<‘et of tlie I(n«i Ag(x Fnor- 
rnous (juantities of ein’i'uls ar(' 
grown on this land. 

Blackett, I^atriok Maynard 
8'iniAR'r (h, 181)7). Britisli H(n<'iD 
tis(,. Born Nov. IS, 181)7, he was 
edueabnl at OsLorue and Dart- 
mouth, a,nd at Magdak'iie (lolk*g<k 
Gambridg(x He was prolessor of 
physics at. Birkbeek ( lollegen 11)22 
27, a,!. Manelu'Hler Dnivm'sity 1927 
52, then at Impennal Golk'ge, Loin 
(Ion, H(‘ worked wil.h B.nt,h(‘ridrd 
on atom-.Mplitf ing ('XjxnnmenlH, and 
sei'vnnl on the British govnn'nnu'nt 
advisory (Hunmithn^ on atomic 
jihysies. In 1948 he gaimnl th(' 
,M()b(d priz(i for physics and pub- 
lished a much tliseusHinl book, 
M ilitnry an d Pol itieal ( kmsin punuK ‘H 
of Atomic Energy. 

Blackfeet* Term now limibnl 
to a N, Ameri(‘,an Imlian f.ribe of 
th(( WoHPn'n AlgompiinH. Their 
na(.iv(^ name Hiksika, or bla<ik feet, 
may red’er t(» their black mo(*eaHinH, 
Once agricultural, fclu’iy iKHUune 
nomad bisim-lmnterH, dwelling in 
conical tents {Upi) formerly of 
bison hide, more rtnnmtly of 
earivas. Now ranging betwnnui the 
Saskatchewan an<l the Yellow- 
stone riv(U's, Huy number piu’hajiH 
2,000 in (Jauada and as many in 


the n.S.A, ddu' tSihasapa, forima'Iy 
(adk'd BlaekfV<‘t Sioux, an' now 
(,r('a(,(Hl as a snb-t-ribt' of the 
I)a,ko(,as. AVv' Anu'ru'un Indians. 

Blackhsh. 'fids is (k'S('.i'ih(‘d 
under th<' lu'uding Ga’ing. 

Black Flag. ilist,ori(’a,lly, from 
classical iinu'S, a symbol of d('ath, 
mourning, or mi.sforlum'. Iloisb'd 
()V('r a jirison, it, siginlit's Hia,t a 
erimiimJ lias l)e('n ('X('cu1(mI ; 
boisl'cd hy a ship, it nornudly 
nuuniM (havt h on hoard or moui'iung, 
though (h'rman suhmarim'S sur- 
i‘('ndt'ring in th(‘ snmnK'r of I9'15 
wi'rc also ord('red by llu' Allies 
(,() lly tlu' black Hag. Ornn.nu'nb'd 
wilh t.Iu' skull a,nd eross-botu's 
it becomes l.lu' .lolly Hogi'r, or 
f)irat('’.s flag, ddie rising of t,lH‘ 
Dhinesi' popula(,ion of lAu’mosa 
againsl, (,h(^ o(‘(nipying ,Japan('S(‘ 
in 1895 is ealh'd t,b(' Bhick Flag 
lit'bellion. 

Black-fly. Nanu^ gdvi'U t(» ilu' 
b('an aphid {Ap/u^^ ./’(u'e/e), n,n 
ins('e,t, of th(' ord('r Ib'mipH'ra,. 

I Is winter (ggs, laid on shontH of 
lilu' spindh' batch in spring 

into wiugh'HM femak's. 9’h('H(' 
prodmu' winged progeny wddeh lly 
i;o broad Ix'uns and t-h('r(' multifily 
and causi' gnsit injury. Protect ive 
im'asun'M nn* (I) pimddng otf tlu' 
l ips of l,li(' plants wlu»n the aphid 
(irst a,pp('a,rH ; (2) sowing lamns, 
wlu'ia^ possihhx in Nov('mb('r, 
b(ddr(', th(^ wingk'Hs kunales have 
hutelu'd. Spraying with (kuris 
or nieottiK' solutions is lus'ded in 
H(»v('re inleM(,n,(,i(mN. 

Black Forest ((k'r. Schwarz* 
wald). Mountain rang<' of \V. (hu'- 
many lying F. of Hu' Rhimu 1(, 
,str(‘tch('s for about 100 m. from N, 
to S. jiarallel to tins Rbin(% whi(‘}u 
turning sharply a,t Ha,Ht'l, Idrms its 
Houtbern boundary. It va,ri('H in 
breadth IVom 1 2 in. t,o 2(1 m., lau'ng 
im,rrow<'M( in ( he N. H,h t,ot,a 1 aD'a is 
about 1,900 N(p m., wiHi an aver- 
a,g(' lu'igbt of 2,000 to 2,000 ft, 

'rh(^ h'or('Ht, eontainH a numbt^r oi 
mountoias, Idddbi'ig (4,900 ft.) 
b(*iag tb(^ higlu'st-, and mweral 
lak('s and rivers, the most im- 
port, ant h('ing tins Kinzig, Much 
of it is eav(U’('d with t,re(‘s. It is 
known a.H a tourist ri'sorti, and in 
a,nd iK'ar an' a number of wat(*ring- 
pla,t‘(‘H, inebiding Baden- Bad(>n. 
its inbahitants an' famous for 
tlu'ir skill in making toys, oHu'rs 
are ('ugagc'd in k'lling and moving 
th(s timber, of whieli a good tkud 
is cut for industrial purpoH(‘H. Tlu^ 
Foresti tlgun'S as a hoim^ of legend 
and romamte. 

Black Friars. 'D 'rm applied 
to th(' Dominican Friars, ealkul 
ollieially tlu' Onk'i* of Preaediers. 
Tluur du'HH is eouHiueuouH for 
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BLACK HOLE 



the black cloak 
and hood worn 
over a white 
habit. At the 
dissolution of 
the religions 
houses under 
Henry VIII, the 
chief Domini- 
can priory in 
London stood 
between Carter 
Lane and 
Queen Victoria 
Street. 

Blackfriars. 

District of 
London. In 
the old city it 
was a precinct situated between 
S. Paul's and Whitefriars, con- 
taining the fortresses of Mount- 
fichet and Castle Baynard, and 
the friary after which it was 
named. This Dominican house, 
founded by Hubert de Burgh 1276, 
was despoiled by Henry ^TII, 
1538. In 1596, on the site roughlv 
represented by The Times ofhce 
in Printing House Square, James 
Burbage built the first covered 
theatre in London, hence the name 
Playhouse Yard. Shakespeare 
owned property in Blackfriars. 
Apothecaries’ Hall is in Black 


Black Friar. Mem- 
ber of the Order of 
Preaebers 

Langfie.r 



Blackfriars Bridge, London, tive-arched iron struc 
tnre over the Thames. It was built in 18B5-69 


Friars Lane. Blackfriars bridge 
crosses the Thames from Black- 
friars, at the E. extremity of the 

Victoria Embankment : and bere -xooc, 

arc both a Met. and Dist. rly. Cliiof of the Sac Indian.s. Ho tool 
station and a sub-termmus of an the side of the British in the 


panic in London business circles. 
In the XJ.S.A. two Fridays are 
knoAvn as black : Sept. 24, ISGO, 
when there was a panic in New 
York caused by an attempt to 
corner the market in gold ; and 
Sept. 19, 1873, when there wore 
many failures on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Black Frost. Term applied in 
meteorology to a condition when 
the air temperature is below 
freezing point but no ice crystals 
are deposited because there is 
little moisture. It occurs mostly 
with a moderate to strong S.E. 
to N.E. wind and a grey sky. 

Blackham, McCaethy (i855- 
1932). Australian cricketer, the 
greatest wicket-keeper of his time. 
He accompanied the first repre- 
sentative Australian eleven to 
England in 1878 and captained the 
eighth of these in 1S93, having 
been in everv visiting side. His 
skill behind the wdeket was chiefly 
responsible for the disappearance 
of the long-stop. He died Dee. 
27, 1932. 

Black Hand. A name often 
taken by criminal organizations, 
from the symbol employed by 
them. In Spain towards the end 
of the 19th century an anarcdiist 
Black Hand society, recruited from 
the working classes, 
gave much trouble. 
One of the most 
dangerous Black Hand 
societies was an Italian 
blackmailing organizn.- 
tion ill the U.S. A. ” whost‘ 
outrages led to the 
formation of W h i 1 (‘ 
Hand societies to woiL 
in conjunction with the 
police. A notorious 
Italian gang wdiich had 
carried out a series of crimes in 
Chicago was arrested by the police 
in Nov., 1919. 

Black Hawk (1767-1838). 


elec, suburban system. Much of 
Queen Victoria Street was de- 
stroyed, and the church of S. 
Andrew by the Wardrobe seriously 
damaged by bombs in 1940. See 
Bankside ; Shakespeare. 

Black Friday. Name given 
to Friday, _ May 11, 1866, from 
the financial panic in England 


American War of 1812. In 1831-2, 
owing to a dispute about territory, 
he went to war with the U.S.A., 
but after two defeats near the 
Wisconsin river and at Bad Axe 
river, was compelled to surrender. 
He was kept a prisoner until 1833, 
and died in the reservation near 

which became most acute on that Consult The Black Hawk War 
day.^ It was caused by the sus- T. E. Stevens, 1903. ’ 


pension of pa^uuents by the fam- 
ous hanking house of Overend, 
Gurney & Co., which failed for 
£11,000,000. The 


Blackhead or Comedo. Small 
mass of dried secretion which 
blocks the sweat glands. It be- 
T • i ■•—.X comes oxidised and conseouentlv 

e^her given to Dec. b, 1745, when darker in colour near the surfacj 
he news that the Young Pre- Blackheads occurriarge numtes 
tender was at Derby caused a in the skin disease knofviiTacno 


name was 


(r/.c.). Locnl treatinciii; consi.sts 
in loosening llu' mass by Ht(‘a.in, 
expressing il,, aiul toucliing ilii' 
sweat gland wiDi a,niis(‘pti(c Fiin- 
(lanicntal cui'e is }uGn'ov('d bv 
treating tlw' gcmcral cnixlilion of 
the patient a.nd rc'nu'dying faulls 
in food and in h.ygi('n('. 

Blackheath. HesnbMitiaJ .sid>- 
url) of S.E. London, Engljind. It 
is 5 m. S.E. of S. ^^ln^H, and puiidly 
in Greenwicli, pfirtly in L(n\ islia,m. 
Its historic connnon of 267 !no‘(‘s, 
adjoining Gr<‘('nwi(9j Park, wa,s 
traversed by VValJiiig iSire(‘t. It 
was used as an ('iK'tunpiin'iii l)y tlie 
Dines in 1012; by Wn4 Tyk'r in 
1381 ; by Jack (':idc in 145(1 ; a nd 
by AiidUy’s ( 'ornisli r(J)(‘ls in Ml)7. 
Here Henry V wa.s wa'lcoiiu'd by 
the Ijondoners alter Agiiicourt. ; 
Henry VIII met Aiuk' (d' Ch'vt's, 
and Clmrles II t'lie a,rmy of th(‘ 
Restoration ; luav' also Jaanes I i.s 
reputiMl tiO liav(‘ iiitrodiieed golf 
into England, 1608. BlaickheaJh 
was a ha.unt ol'IiighwaynuM) during 
the 1 7th and ISth (umliiirias. Jdie 
sulmrb lias one oftlu' oldosl Ringby 
football clul)H, dating (Vom I86(*), 

Tluu'o is also a. Bkicklieath in 
Worcestershire Snudb wi(d< 

and Halesowi'ii, ai tew mikis wesl. 
of the eerntre ol' Binniiigliain. 

Black Hills. Isolated group of 
luts. in S.W. of iS. Da.kolar a,nd 
N.E. Wyoming, U.S.A, Tliey 
cover 6,000 H(i. tn., have m,ii av(*r}ig(‘ 
height of 2,050 ft. '3,500 ft.., a, ml 
reach in Ibirmy PeaJi 7,21,2 ft.. 
Of (lonu'd eonstruetion, willi a. 
inuik^ar c!ort‘ of gi'a,nit,e under (air- 
bonilerons roeks, tJu' nioi‘(‘ riMand. 
strata have Ixam largidy erodial, 
appearing as hogs’ baido-t, which 
suiTound the mass. Mich in gold, 
silver, tnngsttm, tin, (‘oaJ, pt'tro- 
leuin, and otlu'r miiu'rals, they uj’e. 
named IVoin the hhuik pirn's vvhi('h 
cover a great part of them. Niairly 
one-third of tludr a,rea is set a.paa't 
as a forest reservi^ 

Black Hole. Dungeon at- Cab 
cutta in which on June 20, 175(5, 
after the surnmdc'r of Fort Willin.m 
to yuraj-mb Dowlali, 146 Euro- 
peau prisoners wei‘<‘ confined. OJk' 



Black Hole of Calcutta. Site of the 
dungeon enclosed within railingis 
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dungeon was 18 ft. by 14 ft. 10 ins. 
and during the night the victims, 
in agony from lack oC air, fought 
to reach the two small windows. 
In the morning only 23 of the 
prisoners were alive. 

Blackie, John Stuakt (ISOi)- 
9o). Scottish scholar and author. 
Born at Glasgow, July 28, 1800, 
he was the son i r 

ofabankman- ‘j !f '' 
ager. He was ! f 1 

educated at l ’i 

Marischal 

College, Abor- ' | . 

deen, and at | Ij L 

the university | *1 ^ 

of Edinburgh ; U| 

he continued W 

his studies at Sty wt Blackie, 

Berlin, and 

Rome. He was intended for the 
ministry and studied theology ; but 
this he abandoned for the law, 
becoming an advocate in 1834. This 
was equally distasteful, so he found 
his true vocation in literature. In 
1834 he published a translation of 
Faust in verse, and he contributed 
to Blackwood’s Magazine. Dui’ing 
1841-52 he held the chair of 
humanity (Latin) at Marischal 
College (Aberdeen), and during 
1852-82 that of Greek in Edin- 
burgh university, where he helped 
to establish the Geltie profes.sor- 
ship. Ho died at Edinburgh, 
March 2, 1895. He was an ardent 
supporter of Scottish nationalism 
and ineulcuited the national spirit 
by lectures and letters to the new.s- 
papers. Among his works wc're 
translations of Ai'schylus and the 
Iliad, a Life of Burns, 1888, and 
several volumes of poems and 
essays. Consult JJfe, A. M. Stod- 
dart, 2nd ed. 181)5. 

Blackie & Son. Gem'ral and 
educational publii-iluM’s, witli oiCKU's 
in London and Glasgow. The house 
was founded in Gla.sgow in 1801) 
by John Blackie, who took oveu’ 
the business of W. 1). & A. Brown- 
lie, and was latcu* joined by his 
three sons. In 1810 they began to 
bind their own books, and in 1821) 
to print them, stereotyping, elec- 
trotyping, and lithographic de- 
partments were added. The tirm 
specialises in dictionaries, educa- 
tional, technical, and Hckmtilic 
books, and books for the young. 

Blacking. Substance for pro- 
tecting and imparting a })oliHh to 
leather boots and shoes ; used on 
the coarser types of leather from 
which the uppers of heavy foot- 
wear are often made, so that this 
leather is still sometimes tcu'ined 

blacking leather.” Blacking is 
made from such ingredients as 


bone-black or lamp-blaek, oil, 
treacle, vinegar, and sulphuric, 
acid, and is fornu'd into f>a.stti or 
liquid. When ehrome-ia.nned 
leathers Ixgan to take the place of 
v(‘gelahle-ia,nue(l and oil-di'(‘SS(‘d 
leal hcii's, as footweai’ became light.C'r 
in weight and more onmnurntnl in 
design, the use of blacking, pro- 
perly so-called, b(‘eam(‘ uiukhu'S- 
sary. 85hoe ])olislies, creams, and 
dressings were introduced, com- 
posed mainly of wax and turpen- 
tine, with colouring matter to suit 
the shade of the leather, Tlu^ 
dressing, while protecting tlie sur- 
face again.st damp and allowing a 
good gloss to be built up by the 
brush or rubber, should not. be of 
such a nature that the kxitlu'r is 
rendered stiff and britth'. Hvv Boots 
and {Shoes ; Leather ; 'Tanning. 

Black Isle. Distrh'.t ot Boss, 
shire, Scotland, bounded by (’ro- 
marty, Beauly, and Moray Firths. 
It comjirises eight parishes and is 
served by a branch railway lino, 
which connects the Muir of Ord 
with Fortrose. 

Black Lead. Bo])ular naim* for 
filurnbago and gra.plui(‘. A line 
quality is found in Cumberland. 
/S'cc Grapliite. 

Black Letter. Name of a typ(‘ 
used in th<‘ earliest printe<l books. 
Also calk'd (Jothi<!, it wiis modc'Ued 
on the hMidwriting in vogiu' in tiu' 
Nid.herlands and Germany in tlu' 
middk^ of th(» ,15th tfenlui'y. It 
was lirst us(‘d aliout 1445; in 
England first by Gaxfon about/ 
1480. AHhougli g('n('rally super- 
seded by Roman typ(‘ in the 1 0th 
ex'iitury, it wa.s long uh<'<1 for Bihk's 
and pray(‘r hooks, law hooks, [iro- 
clamations, acts of pa.rlia.m(‘n(. n.nd 
broadsides, and still oeemrs ocea- 
sionaJly in headliiu's and orna- 
nuMital firiniing. Its nst' fx'r- 
sists in a modili<‘<I form in G(‘r- 
many. Two of lh<' founts di'- 
sigiH'd by William Morris for th<* 
K('lmH(!ott Pri'SH an' Bluek Lt'ttcr. 
In the uHxk'rn printing tnuh' Bluek 


and gives its nain<' to a Mnnehest('r 
borough eons! it.m'iiey. 

Black List. Bopular name 
for a, list, of persons IVequent ly eon- 
vi<‘t.e(l of drunk<‘nness, and whom 
lief'nH('d \’iel.nnlk'i’H are foi’bidth'n 
to H('rv<^ with drink. In pra.<d'i<x" 
the list, is ohsok'ti', owing to l.lx' 
dillieultiy of (‘iiroreing (he ban. 

In both tb'eat. Wars iJu' Ih’il.ish 
gova'rnmeiit/ issued s(.a.tutory black 
lists umk'r the 3’rading with tlie 
Fnemy Acts of 1915 U/Ud 1939. 
ecmt.iiinirig tlu^ names of (aiemy 
linns in m'utral eounirit'H with 
whom British m('rcha.nf.H wen* 
prohibit.ed from trading. '“Phe 
U.S.A. Inui a similar list. In May. 
191‘.), t.lu' govt'num'ut issiu'd a 
eont.ra(d oi's"' hla.ek list containing 
minu'S of individuals and firms 
ineligible t.o n'cx'ivi' orders for flu' 
public HcrvitX', in eon.st'ipienee of 
olfetux'H in (xanu'xion wil.h the 
sujiply otwa.!' niati'iMak I )uring f hi' 
St'coiid Gn'al/ War f.lu' Fdnck List 
('onl/aimxl at. one f.ime ovi'r 10,()(K) 
name's, mosf ly fi’om Soui h Ameri<*a. 

Blacklock, 3 ’uom AS (1721 91). 
tSeot fish pix't. Born af Annan, 

Nov. It), 1721, 

1 Htudii'd at. 

f'vA Fd in burgh, 

/ k ! and ihougli 

' almoHt. 

I a, e (J u i r e d 
' liBk. ' ! Bat. ill and 

I i er.M'ix. n, 

I HH B Am, nnniMter 

Thomas Blackloolc, ' I’iV.'l’ ' 

Scottish root briglit,! /t)2 I, 

and a doetur 

of divinit.y. II is leifta' i»oinl.ing 

out. th(' mi'i'it, of Robert. Ihirns’s 

lirst. <’()lk'et ion of poems, 178(1, 

dissuadi't! Burns from goifigtothe 

Wi'st. Indii's, Bla(d\lo('k diid at 

Filinburglr, duly 7, 1791 . 

Blackmail. Bopuhir nanu' for 
th<^ erimci of deiiwniding money 
wit.h uK'niiees. 'fhi' menaces may 
fx' of personal viok'uee, or of e\ 
poMure of a ('rimi', or olh'XfXKUtre of 


begpnnetb tte fooH of tt)e fubtpl biftmpea 
anD :5rabk9 of €:Cbpe \hbidr CtanflaCcD but 
of dFtrnfffr m to 4&nglpllt2 bjb topUiam Cayton 
at toeftm jnfttc 5Pn tir pew of oucr loiDf.Ct). 

Black letter. The opening lines o? Caxton’a Aesop, showing the date 148^ 


Letter is called Old English or a (lui'stiouable l.ra.nsa(‘tion. It inn 
Elizahethau. erinu^ to say or write, “ Unless you 

Blackley, N. suburb of Man- pay me so mueh, or givm me souu' 
ch(^Ht(‘r, England, it eompriHCs the! other advantagt', or do something, 
ecch'siastioal distaictH of Holy or n'frain from doing Homething, 1 
Trinity, 8. Andrew, and B, Ftder, shall shoot you ” ; or “ I shall tell 
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Some volumes of verse and trans- 
lations of Theocritus and 


\'’'irgil 


Normal sircM't lighting was ro 


Yonr wife you have been unfaith- 
M ; or “ I shall write of you in 
the financial press that your busi- 
ness IS unsound.” Judges look 
upon this Clime with peculiar 
detestation and always award 
severe sentences. The word is 
derived from black and mail (Tr. 
maille, a piece of copper money), 
and originally signified rent paid in 
baser coin as opposed to that paid 
in white money or silver. 

Black Maria. The slang name 
given to the covered van used in 
conveying prisoners to or from a 
prison or the court of trial. 

The name is said to have been 
first used in Philadelphia about 
1838, one explanation being that 
a powerful negro woman, named 
Maria Lee, who kept a lodging- 
house for seamen at Boston, was 
frequently called upon to help in 
getting refractory prisoners under 
lock and key, her name becoming 
attached to the special covered 
conveyance used. 

Black Market. Term used, 
during and after the Second Great 
War, for the illegal sale, usually at 
very high prices, of goods that, 
being scarce, were rationed or 
otherwise controlled. Because the 
U.K. was not occupied by the 
enemy, and she was always able to 
honour the stated rations of staple 
needs (which, though not lavish, 
were sufiScient), she suffered in 
only a minor way from black 
marketeering in e.g. luxury foods, 
controlled as to price, and in cloth. 

In occupied countries the black 
market organized during occupa- 
tion as a form of patriotic obstruc- 
tion to enemy exactions continued 
after liberation, partly from force 
of habit, partly because rations 
could not be met. 

Blackmore, Richard Dodd- 
ridge (1825-1900). British novel- 
ist. Bom June 7, 1825, at Long- 

worth, Berk- 
shire, he was 
educated at 
Blundell’s 
School, Tiver- 
ton, and at 
Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
He was called 
to the bar in 



1852, but soon ceased to practise, 
and a few years’ school 

teaching, took advantage of a 
legacy to settle dowm at Ted- 
dington, Middlesex, where he de- 
voted hinxself to wTiting. 


attracted little attention, and his 
first two novels, Clara Vaughan, 
1864, and Oradock Nowell, 1866, 
were unsuccessful. But Lorria 
Doone, 1869, his great romance of 
Exmoor, brought him fame, and 
before his death passed into more 
than forty editions. His later 
novels included The Maid of Sker, 
1872, Cripps the Carrier, 1870, 
Christowell, 1 882. He died at Ted- 
dington, Jan. 20, 1900. Comnll 
Life, W. H. Dunn, 1950. 

Blackmore, Vale of. Region 
of Dorset, England, in the N. of the 
county on the Somei’sct border. 
It follows a curve S. and E. of 
Templecombe ; Stalbridge and 
Sturminstcr Newton arc its typical 
towns ; and it is famous for mild 
air and rich pastures. The Vale of 
Blackmore figures in the Hardy 
novels. 

Black Mountains. Range of 
hiUs partly in Herefordshire, Eng- 
land, but mainly in Brecknockshire, 
Wales. They form a branch of the 
range which traverses Carmarthen- 
shire and Brecknockshire. The high- 
est peak is Waun Each, 2,600 ft., 
in Brecknockshire. 

Black Mountains. Mt. group 
of N. Carolina, U.S.A. A division 
of the Appalachian system, it 
contains the highest peallvs E. of 
the Rockies. Geologically com- 
plex and well wooded, it is re- 
markable for its beautiful scenery, 
and is a favourite tourist resort. 
The highest points in the group 
are Mount Mitchell, 6,71 1 ft. ; Hairy 
Bear, 6,081 ft. ; and Balsam Cone, 
6,645 ft. 

Black-out. Term for prevent- 
ing visibility from the air of all 
artificial light, imposed by belli- 
gerents during the two Great 
Wars. The blacking-out of arti- 
ficial lighting along the coast and 
in certain larger cities had been 
enforced in Great Britain during 
the latter period of the First 
Great War. In 1938 the R.A.F. 
conducted extensive experiments 
to determine the visibility of 
ground hghts from the air, and it 
was established that a naked 
candle could be detected by an 
aircraft flying at a height of 10,000 
ft. On Feb. 14, 1939, the Home 
office issued a memorandum based 
upon the R.A.F. experiments and 
detailing the black-out regulations 
to be enforced in the event of war. 

On Sept. 1, 1939, a complete 
black-out was ordered throughout 
Great Britain and N. Ireland. 
Windows and skylights in all 
premises used after dark had to be 
screened with light-proof curtains. 


placed by relu'clnrs and dun indi- 
cator liglds to ina.rk roadways, 
and all ear hcjulhiinps wton^ h(‘judly 
screened. On Oe(‘.. 2, 1910, the 
ministry of llonu^ S('eurity ]H‘r- 
initted certain Tuodilitiations of th('. 
bla,ek-out : shops w('r(‘ allow<'d t^o 
illuminate tludr windows with 
direct light whidi east no rdlee- 
tion on the street. Tlx^ following 
year “starlight” lighting was 
adopt ('d by most lai'g(' e.iti('H in an 
effort to rdieve the gloom of the 
str('(‘ts. OtlK'i’wise tlx^ l)la,el\-(mt 
n'giilations w'eiv strictly (sd'oreed, 
and wen' not fnrtlu'r modilhsl 
until Sept. 17, 1914, wlx'n half- 
lighting was ])erniit4ed for shops 
and house windows, and a diin- 
011 1 for st-rt'ctH. 

Just Ix'lbrt^ th(' Hum'iahu’ of 
Germany tlu^ ministry of Honn^ 
Security, on April 23, 19*15, ri'- 
moved ah lighting n'st.rietionH 
except in a iM'lt approxirnati'ly 
5 m. wide all round llui coast of 
Great Britain and N. Ireland. On 
May n the hlaek-out was liUnd 
in all parts of Grmit Britain, 

Mueli eontj‘()V(‘rNy took phuu' 
as to tlui (dleetisameHs of tlu*! black- 
out as a prot.(‘etion against, bomb- 
ing attacks. It was (h'clan'd on tlu^ 
one luind that th<^ hlack-out. fail('d 
to hid(^ tlu^ e.oastlinc; atxanitu- 
ated riviTH and other natural land- 
marks ; hamper'd the work of th<^ 
A.R.F. ; slowed down road and 
rly. traffic and hindeu'd loading ; 
accentuated the position of rly. 
lines and tranilinc's as seen from 
the air ; and ine.reased road 
deaths by 40 p.o. The diffi'iice 
autiiori til's justified a Htirict black- 
out on the ground that it pre- 
vented enemy aircraft finding 
and bombing sjmeihe targets, ami 
caused bombs to bt^ wasted over a 
wide area on thi^ cjhaiuus of hitting 
a military objective, The black- 
out was not speco'fieally intended 
to protect civilian lib! and pro- 
perty, its primx’pal object biung 
to conceal from the enemy tlu^ 
location of munition factories and 
military establishments. 

Black Plates. In metallurgy, a 
term originally ai)phed to the 
highly rcfincid iron sheets inad(^ by 
the charcoal process for tinning. 
It is still used commercially for the 
stool shoots in the making of tin- 
plate, before they are subjected to 
the tinning process. Bee Tinifiate. 

Blackpool. A county borf)ugb 
and popular seaside anil pleasuini 
resort of LaniJashirc, England, 
Between Morecambe Bay and 
the mouth of the Ribblo, it is 223 
m. N.W. from London by the 
railway, The Brighton of the 
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Blackpool. Typical view oi the most popular seaside resort oi the Lan- 
cashire cotton workers. The tower, 600 Kt. liiRh, is a Jamous landmark 


of l,ho 1 1 oil wo 
fl(‘lib<‘raioly wlui 
kiiook (^orcMuon 
with an obony 
wand of olTicso 
b (' f 0 r 0 they 
ar(^ oponed. 

Th(^ ouHtoni 
was originally 
iulroducx'd aw a 
prot(‘Ht against 
ilio iiii,('rruf)- 
tion of fi-tu'! 
<I 0 b a 1 0 b y 
('liarlcH l\s at- 
teinplod arn'sli 
of I bc bvt'iiK'in- 
Ix'r.s in KM 2. 

oni<U'’ is 
ooufc'n'iHl on a. 
(1 istinguisbod 
oliio('i‘ of tbt^ 
Sorvicu'H. Wlu'i 
intiPodiKa'd lo tJi 


)f Korn mens are 
s and ho has to 
ally Ibnn^ tiinow 



Black Bod. Ottlooroi 
the House at Lords 

I a iK'W |) 0 (M' in 
” llouH<‘. of fjonlw 


North and perhaps the most 
popular holiday resort in England, 
with 7,000,000 visitors a year, it 
has no other industry. It has 
extensive sands, splendid bathing 
accommodation, 7 m. of excellent 
promenades, three piers, winter 
gardens, a high tower (500 ft.), 
a pleasure beach resembling New 
York’s Coney Island, 5 pavilions, 
many tlicatres and concert halls, 
and facilities for all the usual sports. 

During the season Blackpool is 
a magnet for the industrial work- 
ers of Lancashire, especially for 
their annual 


“ Wakes.” The 
' gas and electric 
lighting services, 
markets, and a 
multi -coloured 
and well-equip- 
ped tram sy.steni 
were developed 
by the borough. 
The town is 



Blackpool 
borough arms 


also connected by bus with 
Lytham iSt. Annes, on th(‘ N. 
shore of the Kibble estuary. 
Blackpool was incorporated in 
1876 and became a county 
borough in 1904. It forms two 
borough constitueneies. Pop. 
( 1951 ) 147,1 84. During the Second 
Great War Bbiekpool accommo- 
dated nearly a million extra in- 
habitants-^ — R.A.E. personnel, Pol- 
ish units, civil servants, and per- 
sona remowd fi'om bombed areas. 

Blacte Powder. A comiuon 
variety of gunpowder, so called to 
distinguish it from brown powder. 
The colour is duo to the presence of 
wcll-bui’ned charcoal, while prism 
and pebble powders w'ore fre- 
quently coated with graplut<^ to 
give the grains a polished surface. 
See Gunpowder. 


Black Prince. Popular j)ame 
of Edward, eldest son of Mdward 
nr of England. It was giv(Mi him 
oil account of his black armour. 
iSVc PdwariKthe Black Priiux^ 

Blackrock. Nuinmc'r resoi*t of 
eo, Dublin, Irish Kiepuhlic, part of 
the bor. of Dun Laoghaire. It lic^s 
5 m, S.E. of Dublin (dty, and has 
a college and a convent. 

Black Rod, (Kontmoman Ifsitioa 

OF TiiM. Omeer of tlu^ Uouwi^ of 
lairds appointed by the Grown. 
The odico dates from Henry V 1 1 Ps 
ndgn. Black Rod is usher of t-lu'. 
order of the Garter. He or his 
deputy tho Yeoman Ushm* is 
firiisent whenever the House is 
sitting and supervises iidmission of 
strangers, lie .sumnions tins Gom- 
nions to the ffouse of Lords when 
a royal sfnawh is nsid or the royal 
assent given to hills, and on the 
occasion of t-lu^ ()])ening and pro- 
rogation of Ikirliammit. While 
Black Rod is on his way th(‘ doors 


hc! is eseorlod by Hlai^k Rofl, the 
earl marshal, Hu^ lord idiambtu*- 
lain, and Garter king of a.rmM. 

Black Scab e»do* 

hloiU'.um) ou Waici' Disfanic 
Mieroscopitj fungoid )xsst of the 
])o1ato, leading to Lh(^ fortnaHon of 
blacdv outgrowths on tlu‘ tubers. 
It- is highly inhsh-ious, a,i\d nuiy 
harboured in tlu^ ground in a dor- 
mant state for as long u,s t\v(dv<‘ 
yi'ars. The diHoase is uoHtlahli'. 

Black Sea, ^PiiF. Inland sea 
of Europe, d'lu^ aneicnit Pouttis 
Euxinus, and still known as the 
Ihixiru', it- is suri-outuh'd by the 
IhS.B.R. c)u t.lu^ N. and on the E., 
Asiatic Ttirkey ou tfu' iS„ and 
Bulgaria and Rumania on the W. 
On t.h(' N.E. it eoimunnieates with 
t-lu' Mea of A/.ov by tfu' Kiu'ch 
strait, and on thi* H.W. with 
th(' A('g(‘an a^ul the Me<lit-erran(‘an 
by th(^ S(‘a of Miinnara and th<i 
1 )ardanell('s. Its e.oasts art^ 
geiuu’ally high-lying, partieularly 
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in the Caucasus-Armcnia regions 
and on the \V., where the Istranja 
Mts. form rocky headlands close to 
the shore. It is 720 m. long from 
E. to W. and about 350 m. wide 
from N. to S., its area being 
150,000 sq. m. Its depth in the 
centre is about 7,360 ft. 

The sea has no tide, but strong 
currents are caused by the large 
rivers draining into it. the most 
important of these being the Ku- 
ban and Don, through the Sea of 
Azov, the Dnieper, Bug, Dniester, 
and Danube on the N.\V., and the 
Kizil Irmak and Sakarya on the ^S. 
Owing to the immense amount of 
fresh water it receives, the surface 
water is brackish. The only island is 
Adassi, at the mouth of the Danube. 
The sea is easily navigable in sum- 
mer, but in vinter severe storms 
make navigation dangerous, and 
ice forms on the N. coasts. 

In the N. the Crimean peninsula 
has a climate like that of the 
Mediterranean, but the rest is very 
cold in winter. Among its ports 
are Sulina, Odessa, Kherson, 
Yevpatoria (Eupatoria), Sevas- 
topol, Poti, Batum, Trabzon, Sam- 
sun, Sinope, Varna, and Constanta. 
By the ^treaty of Pans, 1856, the 
Black Sea was neutrab'sed, and 
Russia and Turkey agreed to 
abstain from establishing arsenals 
on its coast ; but these arrange- 
ments were cancelled in 1871, and 
both Russia and Turkey placed 
beets upon it. 

Black Sea, Operations in the. 
Action here in the First Great \\ ar 
began on Oct. 29, 1914, without 
any declaration of war from 
Turkey, with an attack on Odessa 
delivered by German and Turkish 
vessels, in which three Russian 
ships were sunk. Sevastopol was 
shelled at long range on Oct. 31. 
On Kov. 18 a squadron of Russian 
pre-Dreadnoughts encountered the 
German battle-cruiser Goeben and 
bhe Black Sea and 
inflicted considerable damage on 
the Goeben. On April 3, 1915. 

J^^rldsh light cruiser Med- 
]idieh was mined and sunk off 
Odessa. She was afterwards salved 
by the Russians, and during the 
revolution was retaken by the 
Germans. On Oct. 21, Bulgaria 
havmg declared war, the Russian 
appeared off Varna and 
shelled the port. Late in 1917 
the revolution paralysed the Rus- 
sian fleet ; and in 1918 most of its 
effective ships were captured by 
the Germans and Turks when the 
German army occupied the Bus- 
Sian naval bases on the Black Sea. 
After the sun-ender of Turkey, 
Oct. 30, 1918, Allied warships en- 


tered the Black Sea, recovered t he 
Russian vessels, and ocenj)i('fI 
Constantinople (Lstaiibnl). 

The Black Sea became a strait' - 
gic centre for the Soviet lleet in the 
Second Great W'ar. Befort' 1941 
Germany n.scd this route to import 
oil from the U.S.S.TI., \armi, on 
the Bulgarian coast, being the port 
of entry. Conslanza, tlie Ru- 
manian oil port, was lieavily 
bombed by the Russian.s aftt'r war 
broke out in 1941 ; Batum, an oil 
and petroleum base on the S.E. 
shore, was an important (centre for 
Soviet supplies, since tlie port lies 
at the end of the pipe-line from 
Baku. Novoro.s.siisk, a port on the 
E. shore to wLich runs a brancli 
of the oil pipe-line from Grozny 
to Rostov, was captured by the 
Germans on September 11,1942, 
and remained in their hands for 
twelve months. By September, 
the Russians wore advancing 
steadily W., and the position of 
Axis shipping in the Blac^k S(‘a Ix'- 
came [increa.siiigly precarious. A.xis 
forces attempting to escape from 
the Caucasus and the Crimea by 
sea suffered heavily from aiiacdv's 
by the Red navy/ Early in 19Fj 
the Germans had been cleared f roju 
the whole of this area. Spm Crimea ; 
Russo-German Campaign. 

Black Shirts. Name given to 
members of fascist orgauiza-tions. 
Members of the Italian nationalist 
movement, founded by Mussolini 
((J'.v.) in 1919, wore black sliirts 
as a uuifoi'in and carnc to Ik' 
generally referred to in English 
as Black Bhirts. 

8ir Oswald Mosley (g./t.), the 
leader of the former Briti.sh Unum 
of Fascists, founded in MKR, 
adopted the black shirt ibr his 
adherents. The Public Order Acit, 
1936, made it illegal in the U.k! 
for anyone to wear in public, with- 
out police permission, a uniform 
associating him wdth any political 
organization or object. 

Blacksmiths’ Company. Lon- 
don city livery company. Incur- 
porated by prescription in 1325, it 

has written re- 
cords dating from 
1496. It was 
united wiili tin. 
Bpurj-iers and its 
first charter 
granted in 1571. 

hithe exTiircd in 
1785 and was not renewed. The 
company’s funds are used to pro- 
vide pensions and for educational 
objects. The address of the clerk is 
70, Old Broad Street, London, 




Blackstone, Sin Wilt.iam 
(1723 80). British jurist. Ilo was 
born in Clumpsich', duly 10, 1703 , 

Mon of a silk 
ni('rc(‘r, was 
cducai('d at 
( dia. ri-erhonse 
and PcMU- 
brok(' (bll(‘gc, 
Oxford, and 
was cnJh'd to 
tin- bar at ilic 
I niK'r 1'cmpl(' 
in I7I6. lb- 
v'UH then a 
fellow of All 
Souls, and in 1 758, baviiig failed 
to secuiv a [)ractiec in lauulon, la- 
was !i[)poiiit('d first Viiuu’ian pro- 
lessor at Oxford. 1 1 is grca.t work, 
Comnientaj'ieH on tlu' haws of 
England, !765 69, Ui r('|)rodn(‘liou 
ot lii.s pi'olesHoria.l h'cfuri'.M, c(ai- 
lains the first <'oinpr('h('nsiv(‘ 

survey oftlu' Englislk t('gn,| Nysteni. 

Eor a fim(' lu' was also principal of 
Ne-w Inn Hall. Blaeksloiu* sat for 
Honu^ years in Hu' lionse of (lom- 
mons, and in 1 770 was iiunk' a 
jiidg('. of coiunion j)l<ai,H. \\o di(.,| 
Fob. M, 1 780. 

Blackthorn ok, Sloe (/kv/aa.s 
spr/nw/). A shrub of i\w Family 
Ifo.samau', vvilb many si iff hratiehes 
a n d t w i g s 
wliie.h usually 
end in hard 
spin(‘s. 0’ h V 
Hina, II w li i t, e 
flo\V('r*s arc 
prodiKHHl i n 
great abund- 
ama' Ix'fon' 1 h<' 
egg - sb a p (' d 
l('av(‘H, aiul ar(' 

Hucccaah'd by 

small bhudv drufa's, ('onf aining a 
ou(‘-s(‘(‘d(ul sfoiu'. ddnaa' arc thr<'(‘ 
fairly di.stincd forms or sid)"Hp(‘cie'H: 
1h(' sloe, r(*stricf,ed to Eut'opc^ ; Hu' 
huilac'(‘, a native of Europi' and N. 
Africa, and ext, eliding E. to tlu' 
Hirnabiya ; and tlu' wild plum, be- 
lieved to h(^ nat ive only in W. A.sia. 

Blacktongue, Oondition in 
whii'li th(^ dorsal Nurfais^ of flu' 
tongue has a. bhiek eoafing. Htieli 
a Htaiu may Ix! eaUH('d by e(‘rtain 
drugs, or mark an old iiifla, mina- 
tory siti', or refleef, f he general 
pigmc'ntation of a eondition sueli 
as Addison's diseasi' ((/.r.), but 
the term is now sfieeificaJly used 
for two ailments. In Hu^ first the 
papillae on ihc. back of the tongiu^ 
become prokmgi'd, simulating 
hairs,^ The nature and origin of 
the pigment are unknown ami dis- 
appearance is spontaneous. There 
IS no real treatment, but it is 
advisable to abstain from alcohol, 
tobacco, and highly seasoned foods. 



Blackthorn, or Sloo, 
Prunus apinosa 
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The accoTicl and more important their j^rcat ropnta.tion, and tht‘y 
form of hlaektonp;iK‘ in eauHed by gained the di.stinctive red liaekle 
deficiency of Vitamin (ribo- badj! 2 :e for conspieiious bravery at 
flavin), complicated by other Cleklennaksen in J795. Tlu‘y weri' 
obscure food factors. It is found to the fore in the Napoleonic wars, 
in cases of pellagra (y.vj.), and is in kgypt and at (Corunna, 

known and has been studied in serving through the Pmunsular 
dogs. Wai‘, and wen* at Quatro Jh'as 

Black Varnish Tree (d/'c/maor- and Waterloo. Tlu^y were in tlu‘ 
rhoca witata). Large Indian ever- Highland Brigade in the Orimeai, 
green tree of the family Anacar- and foughi* hard during the 
diaceac. Growing to a height of Indian Mut-iny ; laliM* they servinl 
100 ft., it has largo, undivided, in Ashanti, ami stonmal the 
leathery loaves and panicles of red ('nti’isuOnnents at 0\'l-ebK('hir. 
flowers. Odio very h(‘avy dark* During the I^drst Gr<‘a,t. War nuniy 
coloured wood is known as lignum hatlalions of the regiment served 
vitae of Pegu. Holes an' bon'd in in addition to tlu' t,wo rognlar had- 
tihe trunk, and after several days talioiis; on<i was noti'd for good 
these are found to be filled with a work at. I^oos. 

thick, white juiiu', which (lUrns 'rerritorial hatda, lions ol' tdie 
black after e.KpoH are to tlu^ air. It. Hlatdc Wad(‘di went to Pranei' with 
is kept fluid by being stored urnhu' ilu' blst (Highhiml) division at tiu' 
water, and is used for lacquering, outbreak of tlu' Si'caincl Gri'ad War, 
Blackwall. Industrial district and Wi'iv snrronmh'd at SI. Valery 
of E. London, England, on the on June 12, HMO, th<' ft'W survivors 
N. side of the 'PharneH. The being compelled to surn'mh'r. 
district is in the borough of Eresh servieo hattalions w('r(< 
Poplar. It con- 
tains the E. India ' 1\ * — - ^ 

Docks and vast \ i ' 

shipbuilding 

pedestriauH and 
vehitdes, coun('ef,s ' 
it with H. Gn'cn- ^ 
wich. Opened in ^ 

1897, the tunned j i 
is 0,200 ft. long, I * 

1,220 ft. bedng ^ ’ 
under t h e 
Thames. It is a " 
concrete - lined, p 
double iron tube*. 

27 ft. in ext('rnal i 
diamet(‘r. a n d Blackwall Tunnel. Entrance to the subway ior podcs- 

; f « r. A u ^ xxr « u tdans and vehicles beneath the Thames, connecting 

wwv ^ .. .” Blackwall with E. Greenwich 

£871, 000, or, with 

the approaches, £1,205,000. In ralH('d, and the Black Wadcdi 
1938 plans were put forwanl for joiiu'd the 8th army as part of t lu^ 
duplication of the tunnel reiumHtiiuted 5Ist‘ division. Tlu* 

Black Watch (Royal Hiott- n'ginnmt was tlu^ spiMirlu'iul of 
landiokh). British army r(*gi« Gmi. Montgomery’s infantry in 
ment. It originated ill indopondent the assault on the Mareth Line, 
companies raised in 1739 to pro- and the ri'giment’s Htorming of tlu^ 
servo order in N. Scotland. These Wadi Akarit was di'scribc'd a.H oiui 
men formed a watch, and from the of the most lu'roie. aidiiiwemi'iits of 
dark colour of their tartau came t,hc war, Otlmr battalions fought 
to be known as the Black Watcdi. in thc' Par East and took part- in 
111 1740 the regiment was added the invasion of tlu* (Joutiiu'nt in 
to the British army, and was num- June, 194*1-. The n^gimental di'pot 
bored the 43rd, latc'r tlui 42nd. A is at Pi'rth. 
second battalion was constituted a Blackwater. Name borne by 
separate regiment, the 73rd, or a numlx'r of rivi'rs in the British 
Perthshires, in 1786, and the two Isk's. The largest, the Black- 
were united in 1881. water of Munster, Irebiml, issues 

The record uf the Black Watch from tlu* hordiw hills offlor-k and 
began with the eharg(^ at Pontenoy Kerry% and flows 100 m. to Youghal 
in 1745. Their gallantry here was Bay. An<fl.her Irish Bla<9iwat(»r 
thc theme of admiration through- risi's in co. 'Tyrone and flows 50 m. 
out all Britain. At Tioonderoga in to Lough Neagh. The principal 
1759 the Highlanders increased lilackwatcr of l^nglaad has its 
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trians and vehicles beneath the Thames,’ connecting 
Blackwall with E. Greenwich 


sourei' near SalTron Wakh'ii in 
Essf'x, and enters Hu^ Nort-h Siai 
at Mi'i'sea Island, afU'i’ flowing a- 
distaiu^e of 40 m. 

Blackwater Fever. Acafle 
conpilieat-ioii of chronic malignant' 
ti'rt-iau nuibn'ia,. Hi is (;haraet-(*ris('d 
by a sc'vt're spont.am'ous destrue- 
t.ion of red bbtod (^ells in tlu' blood 
vesHi'ls, \vhi(!h resull.H in the 
|)r('si'ue<' of bloo<l-pigm(‘nli in Hu' 
uriiK'. lA'V('i', vomiting, jaundi('(\ 
inid aiuw'uiia an' promim'ut-. It 
occurs in tropical (‘omiti-ie^s, par- 
ticularly Africa, S. Anu'fuia., and 
jiartiH of India.. 

Wliih' elnll or <'xe(‘ssiv(i ('XC'i'llon 
may [)r<'eipitHlt' an utl.aifli, sonu*- 
times (jinuim' tiak('n as a cun' for 
malaria would sec'tn to <lo so. It. 
lias bei'ii snggesti'd t hat t his is dm' 
tio tlu' diri'ct action of ({uinine on 
tlu* blooil eorpuHi'les or, alti'i’im" 
tivcly, that a biological lysiii is 
fornu'd ; wliieli, if either, of lliest' 
tlu'orii'H is eorreeli is uu]>roV(*d. 
Miqmerine is safer for purposes of 
previ'ution than is (juinim' in p(*r- 
sons known to Ix' subject, t.o tliesi^ 
attacks as a. (lomfilieation of 
malaria,. Death may oetuir from 
kidm\y fnilun', tlu' tu hub's of tlu' 
organ Ixa^oming blocked wit-b 
blood-piguu'iit.. Th(^ anaemia must. 
b(i combated and tlu* uriiu' kt'pl. 
alkaliiu', as t lu* pigan'iiis are more 
soluble in an ulkaliiu' nu'dium. 

Black Week. Popubu* nanu' 
for tb(' pi'ilod I)('c. 10 17, 1899, 
cairly in t.lu^ S. Afritain war, during 
wliieli tlu^ British juiblit! learmal 
of tliree si'ilous reversi'S t.o the 
jirestigi' of Brit.ish arms n.l. Mag- 
(U’sfouti'in, St.oi’inberjL a, ml (kib'ii- 
so “t.huH 1 'et‘eiviug t.lu* first blow 
to a,sstira.ne(' of eUrsy victory over 
the Boers, One immediat.i' n'sull 
■was the aippointnu'nt of Roberts 
to Hupi'rsi'ilc Biilb'i* as eommamb'r 
of th(^ British fonu'S in W. Africa, 
^SVe South Afi'ieaiii V\'ar, 
Blackwell, Pli'/aumtii (1821 
1910). British doctor, l.lu^ lirst 
woman doctor. Boi'u Pi'b. 3, 1821, 

" ’ ' " at. Brist.ol, slu' 

was talvi'u to 
ffle U.S.A. at 
igil || j the n.g(' of 11. 

in ii* ’ III 1 838 she 
'‘;V ()(>lUU'<la.School 

\ Gimtinnatl, 

dmdding 

J « ‘‘has tlu'ii a 

’ ' ^ I eloHcd proles- 

EUzabeth BlackwHl, Hion to women, 

«wt woman doctor ,ulmiU,.<l 

to the medical college at. (fl'iu'va, 
N(^w Ytirk, where she took her 
degree in 1 84 9. She wa,H tiu^ lirst 
woman to obtain a medical <U'gr<'e 
ina-ny country. In 1851 she settled 
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dovn to practise in New Yorl^; 
where she established the New 
York infirmary for women. From 
1868 she made London her home, 
having placed her name on the 
British medical register in 1859 
while on a visit to England. There 
she helped to found, and taught at, 
the London school of medicine for 
women, dying at Hastings May 31. 
1910. Her sister Emily (1826 
1910) collaborated with her. 

Black Widow. Name of species 
of venomous spiders of the genus 



Lalrodectes, found in the Old and 
the New World, especially L. mac- 
taus of the West Indies and south- 
ern U.S.A. The female is black 
with a white spot ventraUy, and 
sometimes eats the male after 
mating. 
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Blackwood. Timber of three 
Indian trees of the family Legumin- 
osae. Dalhergia lati folia, common 

on the Coro- 
mandel and 
Malabar coasts, 
has leaves 
broken into a 
double row of 
leaflets, and 
white flowers 
in clusters. Its 
dark - purplish, 
close-grained 
timber is valu- 
able for build- 
ing, furniture, 
and carvings. 
Dalbergia sissoides is a smaller tree, 
but its timber is equally valuable. 
D. eissoo, found in Bengal and the 
Punjab, produces a durable dark- 
brown timber used for railway 
sleepers. 

Australian l^lackwood, from 
Acacia mdanoxylon, another genus 
of the Leguminosae, varies in col- 
our from red-brown to nearly black 
and is an excellent cabinet timber. 


Blackwood. Flowers 
and leaves of Dal- 
bergia latifolia 


Blackwood, Algeenon (1869^ 
1951). British author. A son of 
Sir Arthur Blackwood and Sydney, 
duchess of Manchester, he was 
educated at Wellington and 
Edinburgh university. After an 



Algernon Blackwood, 
British novelist 

Histcd 


adventurous 
youth, when, 
among other 
occupatif)n.s, 
he farmed in 
Canada, dug 
for gold, and 
ran an hotel, 
he became a 
journalist in 
N e w Y o r k. 
His first novel, 


The Empty House, 100(), gave an in- 
dication of his extraordinary imag- 
inative gifts, which in John {Silmiee, 
1908, he displayed to the full. His 
subsequent novels and stories vi':- 
vealed a powerful vein of mysti- 
cism and fantasy. The best-known 
included The Human Chord, 11)10 ; 
The Centaur, 1011 ; Pan’s Gardim, 
1912 ; Ten Minute Stories, 1013 ; 
The Bright BIcssengcr, 1021 ; 
Episodes Before Thirty (auto- 
biographj'), 1923 ; Tongues of 
Fire, 1924 ; Full Circle, 1920 ; 
The Fruit-Stoners, 1034 ; The 
Tales of Algernon Blackwood, 
1938. In his last years he became a 
successful story-teller by sound 
and television broadcasting. He 
died Dec. 10, 1951. 

Blackwood, William (1776- 
1834). Scottish publisher. Born at 
Edinburgh, Nov. 20, 1776, he was 
apprenticed to 
a local book- 
seller. He be- 
came manager 
to a bookseller 
i n Glasgow, 
and after some 
London expe- 
rience started 
business in 

Edinburgh in W. Blackwood, 
1804,begmning Scottish publisher 
in 1816 as a 

general publisher. With John 
Murray he issued the first scudiss 
of Scott’s Tales of My Landlord. 
He was the principal founder 
of The Edinburgh Encyclopa(‘dia, 
1810-30, and, dying Sept. 16, 1834, 
passed on the business to his sons, 
Alexander and Robert. ConsuU 
Annals of a Publishing House, 
M. 0. Oliphant and Mrs. Gerald 
Porter, 1897-8. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. A 

monthly periodical, familiarly 
known as Maga. It was established 
in Edinburgh in April, 1817, as a 
Tory rival to The Quarterly Re- 
view, by William Blackwood* who, 
taking control in October, changed 
the original title from The Edin- 
burgh Monthly to Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine. The number 
containing the famous satire of The 
Chaldee MS. (by James Hogg, J. G. 
Lockhart, and John Wilson) and 



ill l)itt(T attack (by Lockhart) on 
The Cockney School of Poc'try laid 
th(^ foundation of its proHp(‘rify. 
Among its dislingiiisluHi cont.ribu- 
t.ors may la* named Sir WalU'i* Scott, 
l)c (^)uinc(‘y, John (kill.. Sir Archi- 
bald Ali.son (tlu' liistorian), Ghris- 
toplu'i* North (dolm Wilsoti), Mis, 
Oliphant, Buhvc'r lyitoti, G('orgc 
Elioti, Anthony Trollop(‘, Samuel 
Warren, David Masson, dost'ph 
Gonriul, Ik'airice llarradcMi, NOl 
Miinro, Alfrcsl Noyt's, and laii llay. 

Bladder. Hollow organ which 
Herv(‘s as a n'servoir for tlu'! uriiu^ 
ht'Fore it is (liscl\ai'g<'d in tiu' a(‘ti of 
niictiiril k)n. WIksi (mipty iho 
hladdc'i- li(‘s (Mitindy in <b(' ixlvis, 
hnt as it Ix'comcs flistcnidc'd it. rises 
into 11i(‘ ahdonien. Urira^ (mtei’s tlu' 
hlu(ld(T from tlu' ki<ln(‘ys through 
two (lucds, ealkxl tla^ undicrs, whi(4i 
ojf)eu into tlu' posterior part of the 
hast' of the oigan ; it k'aves the 
bladder throngli tlu' tindhrUt. The 
neck of the bladder wlnnx^ it joins 
the urethra is surrounded by the, 
prostate gland (f/.e.). bbukk^r 
is eov(a‘ecl with peritoni'um except 
in front, and il,s wall cumsistH of 
niUH(ailar and lihrous tissiui suj)- 
})lied with hlo(xl-v(‘HH(4s and nerves 
and IhuMl with mne.nus numdiraue. 

The blad(l(‘r n\ay Ix^ attaxdced by 
various disiaiHC's, tlu^ most fre(|ueint 
of which is inthnmnatiion of the 
bladder wall, or eystatis. e.om- 
motu'St cauHi^ of ae.nti(^ eystiids 
is gonorrhoeal inhxddon ; other 
(uxuses ar(' the introduction of 
s(‘ptio organisms from using a 
dirty catludcu* or otiu'r itisirunami, 
injury t.otdu^ bladder, ami exposure 
to cold, particularly in gouty per- 
sons. Clironic eystdtis is eatised by 
irritation of tdio walls of tlu^ 
bladder by calculi or d(q)osit,H of 
graved, timumrs, fonugn bodies, 
and ulexu'atkm. The condition is 
particularly apt to occur in 
(dderly num in wliom th(^ passage 
of urin{3 is n^sivicJiCHl by (joinpres- 
siun of tlu^ neck of the- bladder 
from an enlargixl prostati^ gland. 

The bladdtT may alst) become 
the seat of tuhercuduuH diseam^ or 
of eaiKJer. Injury to iho hladdt't 
may bo caused l)y diroct violtmce 
applied to th<^ front of the abdo- 
m(m, or may be a C(un])lication of 
fracture of tho ptdvis, or may 
result from over-thst^uision. 

Bladder Campion {iSUfw ckxm- 
labua), Perenniai. herb of the fam- 
ily Caryophyllaoeao. A native of 
Europe, N. Africa, and W. Asia, it 
is common in comhdds and waste 
places and by roadsid(‘8. The whole 
plant is glaucous, and grows to a 
height of 6 in.-2 ft. The Ic^aves are 
egg-shaped or oblong, in pairs, tludr 
bases iohiod around tho stem ; the 
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flowers are droopinp;, in a few- 
flowered panicle. The sepals are 
combined in a bladder-like calyx, 
and the five white petals are so 
deeply cleft as to appear ten. 

Bladder-nut Tree {Staphylea 
pinnata). Shrub of the family Sapin- 
daceae, a native of S. Europe. Its 
leaves are divided into five or seven 
smooth, oblong, saw-edged leaflets. 
The flowers are small and white, in 
drooping sprays. The seeds or 
nuts are contamed in a bladder- 
like inflated capsule, are round and 
white, with the flavour of jfistachit), 
oily, and slightly purgative. 

Bladder ]Plum. Malformation 
of the fruit _of the jfliim tre(‘, caused 
by attack on the twigs of the tree 
of the fungus Exoascus prwni, 
This fungus extends into the 
ovary of the flower, causing the 
newly formed fruits to bo mucli 
larger than healthy plums of the 
same age, and preventing forma- 
tion of the “ stone.” They soon 
fade, shrivel, and fall from the 
tree. Branches showing the 
presence of the fungus should bo 
cut off and burned. 

Bladder Pod (T' esleana 'iitrini- 
lata). Perennial herb, member of 
the family Cruciforac. A native of 
S. Europe, it is about a foot high. 
The stems are clothed with oblong 
leaves and end in a cluster of four- 
petalled yellow flowers. The seed 
vessel is a round, inflated pod, the 
size of a pca. 

Bladder Seed {Dnnaa. cormt- 
biensn). Perennial herb, member of 
the large family Umbclliferao. A 
native of' S. Europe and Britain 
(Cornwall and S. Devon onl}'), it 
has a spindle-shaped root and an 


erect, branching stem, 1^ fi..-'2 ft. 
high. The large radical leavtvs luiv<‘ 
long stalks and arc twieo or thriei' 
divided into wedge-shaped seg- 
ments with deeply cut edges. The 
small white flowers are in com- 
pound umbels, each pc'tal with a 
long point turned over centn'- 
wards. The fruits are tiny bladders, 
each containing a single, loose He('d. 

Bladder Senna {Colnlm arbor- 
c.scew.s'). Shrub of the iatnily Degu- 
minosae. A native of central and 
S. Europ(s it atf.ains a lu'ight of 
about 10 ft. The* half is brokeji iuto 
two rows of elliptic ksillets ; the* 
flowers ai’e pea-like ami yellow, 
about six in a spray. The lealk't.s 
are pufgativ<‘, and are fnapKnitly 
mixeal with those of the t.ruc' stoma. 

Bladder Worm. Na,nu> given 
to the Uysticarem stage in tht' life 
history of the tapeworm. The ('gg, 
after being swallowtal by a pig with 
its food, hatchcH out into a round 
embryo with hooks, which makes 
its way from tht' sit)inach to iht^ 
blood-vessels and thence to the 
tissues of the muRcles. It tlum 
jiasses into a. dormant stage as a 
small cyst, which is known as i he 
bhulder worm. Pork thus iideeted 
is known as measly, and if it is 
eaten by a hinnau bdiig tlu^ <*yst 
develoj)s into a tapeworm, wbieh 
attaches itself by hooks to the wall 
of the intestine, CeHtod(‘s. 

Bladderwoii; (Utricvlurla). Ex- 
tensive genus of herbs, of tlu^ 
family Lentibtflariaeen,(^ Tlu'y 
have irregular, tw<)-li])pe(l flowers. 
Thcacpiatic species have the leavc's 
divided into thread-like Hcgnumts, 
to which arc attached miiiut(i 
piteher-liko bladders (Lai. lUricu- 



Bladder. Orgamsms to which this name has been given ; 1. Bladder Nut 
Staphylea pinnata, 2. Bladder Plum : Left, exterior showing malformation • 
right, interior showing hollow and undeveloped stone. 3. Bladder worm, Cvsth 
cercus. 4. Bladder Pod, Vesicaria ntrioulata. 5. Bladder Seed, Danaa 
cornubiense. 6. Bladder Senna, Colutea arboresoons. 7. Bladderwort 
tJtricularia. 8. Bladder Campion, Silene cuoubalus 


inun (K'eoni post'd inseeii r<‘niious. 
Ihree atpiat.m s|»<ieics of bladdtn’* 
A'ort fKH-ur in ponds in tlu^ U.K. 


Ins). The.stMiave, a luovabb* valve 
a.ei'oHS i.lie <ip('ning, which allows 
small lupialle- aMiina.ls to ('nl'Ci' but- 
prc'vt'ulM their t'xit. 'TIu' plant 
lias no roots, bull a.Iisorbs food 
from dt'eompost'd inst'ct rt'mains 

won, fKH-ur m pon 

Bladensburg'. Villa.gt^ of Mary 
land, U.H.A. On th(^ Potomac, 
rivt'r, 0 m, by rly. N. E. of \Va.sli- 
iugton, it WHS ihe setuu' of the 
Ih’itisli victory, Aug. 2*1, ISM, ovt'r 
tlu' AiiH'ric.'ins, which led to the 
capturt^ of Washington. 

Blades, Wiliuam (ISIM 1)0), 
Ih'ilisli pi'ini.t'r jind hibliogra.plu'r. 
Porn all (■lapha.m, Surny, Dtsu 5, 

I S 2 <1 , h (' 




2 

st'rvcd ns an 
a. p p rt' n ti ic(' , 
atid later was 
a partiu'i', in 
his fatlua‘’s 
printing linn 
(Bbuk'S and 

ai H t ). 1 1 

a n n o t a |i c d 
(lax t on’s 
Oov('ninylc of 
Ih'ltlnv ISbS, and wi‘(flv a. inunlau' 
of books, including 



William Blades, 
British printer 
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Typography of ('a.xt.on, willi Evi^ 
dciua' of H is (kauu'xion wit h Oolard 
Mansion, th(' Ib'int('r at Urngi's. 
18()l"(ifl ; ( lafla/loguo of Hooks 
Prinh'd byChxtfai, ISOH; Mtalala, 
Jcititons, and 'r«)k(‘nH in Oorun^xion 
with Printit'i'H and tlu^ Art. of Prinli- 
ing, IHOi); ShakKp(a'(* and 'ry))0« 
graphy. 1H72; EiX'iidi'S of Ik)okK, 
1880. He died Ajtril 27, iHllO, 

Blaexxati Fcstinlog or 
BLAKNAtr I^knfiSTiNio(j.' lou'imu' 
t,own of M('ri(uicthHhir<', Wahn, 
part ol’ tli<i urb. (list, of kk'stiiiiog 
iq.v.). At tli(^ b('u.<l of the vale of 
ih'stiniog, it< is a clea.n pln(‘(Maiilt (d* 
shiite. a.nd <k'.vofn(i to slato qiia/rry- 
ing. i>op. (lord) 5,102. 

Blaonavon ou Hlaknakon. An 
urba,n (list, and market, t.ovvn of 
MoiunoutiliHhirc, England, tl m. 
K.N.W. of Pontypooi by rly. (t 
lijirs (!oa,lmin(w, iron and Hhad 
works, and blast funuuu'H. Market 
day, Sat. Pop. (1051) 0,777. 

Blagodat. Isolahi'd jicnk on tlu' 
E. slopes of th(^ Ural Mts., litissia,. 
It Ims (uxt('nHiv<^ layers olhungnetie. 
iron or(^ \vit,b 52 58 p.e. iron. 

Blagoveshchoask. (hpilal nl 
Atnui* region, H.S. IAS.lt,, in tin* 
Sovii'i Ear East. On the Amur at 
its c.ordliuuua^ with the Ecya, it is 
Honut (U5 m. by Hlnann'r W. of 
Khabarovsk, a.nd is an important 
railway jnnethm, I ron-fonnding 
and litHir milling arc important 
industries, and a large trad(' in 
cts'cals, tea, and cattk? is ca.nh‘d on, 
but the ])roH))crity of the town w 
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chieily due' to the proximity of 
goldmines. Pop. (est.) 60,000. 

Another Blagoveshchensk lies in 
Bashkir A.S.S.B., about 30 m. 
of Ufa on the r. Belaya ; its chief 
industry is the making of agri- 
cnltnrai machinery. 

Blaine, James Gtllespte (1830- 
93). American politician. Born at 
West Bro^vnsville, Pa., Jan. 30, 
1830, and educated at Washington 
College, Pa., he was a teacher 
1848-54. A Republican, he was a 
member of Maine legislature 1859- 
62 (Speaker 1861-62) and a repre- 
sentative in C’ongi*ess 1862-76 
(Speaker 1866-76). He failed to 
secure presidential nomination in 
1876 and 1880 ; nominated in 1884, 
he lost the election. Secretary of 
state, 1889-92, in Harrison’s ad- 
ministration, he convened the first 
Pan-American conference, held 
in 1890, and brought the Bering 
Sea Question (g'.r.) to arbitration. 
He died at Washington, D.C., on 
Jan. 27, 1893. 

Blair, Hugh (1718-1800). Scot- 
tish divine. Born at Edinburgh, 
April 7, 1718, he graduated at the 

university in 
1739, and 
from 1754 
until his death 
was one of the 
chief preach- 
ers in Edin- 
burgh. In 
1759 he began 
a course of 
lectures in the 
university on 
composition, which became so 
popular that in 1762 a regius pro- 
fessorship of rhetoric and belles- 
lettres was founded to which he was 
appointed. An ardent champion 
of the authenticity of Ossian, Blair 
owed his fame to his Sermons 
(5 vols.), ed. J. Einlayson with 
biographical notices, 1777-1801 ; 
and Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles-lettres (2 vols.), 1783. He 
died Dec. 27, 1800. 

Blair, Robeht (1699-1746). A 
Scottish poet. Bom at Edinburgh 
and educated at the university and 
in Holland, he was minister of 
Athelstaneford, East Lothian, 
from 1731 until his death, Feb. 4, 
1746. His fame is based on one 
blank verse poem of 767 lines, 
The Grave, 1743. William Blake 
found in it inspiration for twelve of 
his finest designs. 

Blair, Robert (d. 1828). Scot- 
tish inventor. In 1785 he was 
made professor of astronomy in 
Edinburgh university, but as there 
was no observatory the post was a 
sinecure, and Blair spent most of 
his time in attempts to find a new 
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glass suitable for telescopes. 1 1 e 
succeeded, but the glass, called 
aplanatic because free from aber- 
ration, never came into gcneial 
use. He died Dec. 22, 1828. 

Blair Athol. Small town in 
Central District of Queensland, 
Australia, 20 m. N.W. of Clermont. 
It is a sheep and cattle-grazing 
centre, and in the local mines mv 
worked gold, copper, and opmi- 
east coal. 

Blair Atholl or Atuole. Parish 
and village of Perthshire, Scotland. 
It is at the junction of the rivers 
Tilt and Garry. 3 m. N.W. of 
the Killiecrankie Pass and 35 m. 
N.W. of Perth by railway. 

Blair Castle, a fine specimen of 
Scottish baronial architecture, is 
the seat of the dukes of Atholl. 
Built in 1269 and restored in 1872, 
it was occupied by Montrose beJore 



lU'j/ 

Robert Blake, 
Enf?li3lii sailor 

Wdilhiini Ciilh'iir 
(Ki'fard 




Hugh Blair, 
Scottish divine 


Blair Castle, the historic Perthshire seat of the 
Dukes of Atholl. The oldest part dates from 1369 
P. W . Hardic 


the battle of Tippermuir, and was 
captured and partially destroyed 
in 1653 by Cromweirs men. 
Graham of Glaverhousc died hen^ 
after Killiecrankie, 1689. It also 
sheltered the Young Prc^tencku’ 
in 1745. Pop. (1951) parish, 1,868. 
See Athol, Duke of. 

Blairgowrie and Rattray. 
Parish and police burgh of l^crtli- 
shire, Scotland. It stands on both 
sides of the river Erich t, 5 m. N. W. 
of Coupar Angus. It has flax, 
rayon, jute, and vegetable preserv- 
ing factories, makes agricultural 
implements, and is the centre of an 
area growing raspberries and seed 
potatoes. Pop. (1951) 5,379. 

Blake, Edward (1833-1912). 
A Canadian statesman of Irish 
descent. He was born at Adelaide, 
Ontario, Oct. 13, 1833. In 1867 
he became a member of the first 
parliament of the Dominion, and 
in 1871 prime minister of Ontario. 
During 1873-78 he was a member 
of the Liberal cabinet and in 1880 
leader of the opposition in the 
Dominion parlt. He settled in 
England as Nationalist M.P. for 
S. Longford, 1892-1907. He died 
in Toronto, March 1, 1912. 


Blake, Roiniin' (1599 1057). Ai\ 
English a-dniirab liorn at Pi’idg- 
wat.(T, Snni('r.s(‘t-sliii'(', in August, 
1599, was at St. Alba, ns Hall and 
M'adhain (V)!- 
l('g(‘, Oxford, 
from 1615 1<» 

1625. M.Ib for 
Bridgwa t c r, 

1640 and 1615, 
he eomniandc'd 
ti'oops in ilu^ 

[)a.rliarn(‘uf ary 
armies, distin- 
guishing Inm- 
H e 1 f b y i h t' 
eaptiua^ and 
the d(‘leue(' of Ihuinion, 1611 15, 
winch he held for ti(‘a,rly a, y('ar. 

In 1619 Blalv(' was given com- 
maml of t lu' lUnls of tlu^ Oommon- 
wealih. A royalist Ihali bad 
organized l>y Priiua^ Rnp(u'ti. Bl(dc(‘ 
d^ov(^ liiin int.o lh(‘ 
Me(lii<‘rran(‘a,n and d(‘- 
stre )>'('(! nniny of bis 
' , Hhi|)H. Il(^ commanded 

the 11 (h1i in tlu' Dutch 
war (1652 51), ami 
ju'oved liiinself mon^ 
tluin a malch for tht‘ 
gnait Duicli admirals 
Do Witt, Dc P(Uyti<‘r, 
a,nd Van lh'om|), owing 
his Slice, ('ss in ])a,rt to 
th(‘ (‘xi^dhmt f)rganiza- 
tloii a, ml a.dminiHtrallon 
of the Admiralty by Sir 
Harry VuiIh^ In 1655, 
commanding a Hipiadron 
in the Medit(a*ra.nea,n, ho annilul- 
afed a Moorish llia't at. Port^o 
Parina, Tunis, 

Ho achiovod his most, brillia,nt 
f(‘at in 1657, eornphd.dy annilul* 
ating a Spanish sipnwlron in lln^ 
port of Timm'ilVo. H(‘ diod four 
months later, Aug. 7, 1657, as his 
shij) was mitering Idymouth Sound 
on ilu' ndfUrn voyage. His body 
was buri(‘(l in Wostminstm* Abbey, 
whciUH^ it was at» the 

Restoration. Hifo, D. 

Hannay, 1886; Robml/ BIak<‘, It. 
Beadon, H)35 ; (hmm'al Blaki^ at 
Sea, 0. I). Curtis, 1935. 

Blake, William (1757 .1827). 
British artist and podi. d’hird son 
of a London hosier, lu' was born 
in London, Nov, 28, 1757. A 

visionary and 
mystliL as a 
diild of four he 
“ saw (loci put, 
his forcdu'ad to 
the window,” 
and at mwim hi^ 
Hpok(‘ of a trc'c 
full of angols 

at Peck ham 
William Blake, o ^ e T h r c e 

British artist and poet i * 

T. vhiiuna. R,A. vearH later, at 
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the ago of ten, ho was attending a 
drawing school in the Strand, and 
during 1771-78 was an engraver. 
For a time he studied at the Royal 
Academy, but learnt little, finding, 
as he said, that natural objects 
weakened his imagination. In 1782 
he married Catherine Boucher, an 
illiterate girl whom he taught to 
read and write, and from whom he 
received devoted assistance. 

From 1784 to 1787 ho kept a 
print shop in Broad Street, Golden 
Square. He exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1784, and in 1789 he 
was writing and decorating his 
immortal Songs of Innocence. 
These were followed in 1704 by 
the Songs of Experience. He was 
also at work on his Prophetic 
Books, evolving that complete 
symbolism, the key to which is 
largely lost. In those years, miser- 
ably poor, and detesting all busi- 
ness, he poured forth allegories, 
illustrations, poems, paintings. In 
1790, the year of his Song of 
Liberty, Blake was a red-liot re- 
publican : and at the meeting of 
The Friends of Liberty he wsrncd 
Thomas Paine against going home, 
although he hated Paine’s ridigious 
views, and so saved him by twenty 
minutes from arrest by Pitt. The 
September Massacres in Paris, 
1792, cured Blake of revolutionary 
ardour. Between 1793-1800 be 
lived at Hercules Buildings, Lam- 
beth, finding recreation from the 
engravings he supplied to pub- 
lishers in poetry and design. 

About 1800 the poet Hay ley 



Blake. One o! his highly imapfinativo and oharaoterlstio illustraUons to the 
Book of job, Blake’s masterpiece, executed for John Linnell 


persuaded Blake to go down to 
Felpham, in Sussex. Blake lived 
there for three years, doing a. con- 
siderable amount of hack-work for 
Hayloy, and them lied back to 
London. His designs (1804-5) for 
Robert Blair’s The Grave were 
purchased by a publisher named 
Croinck, who treated him with less 
than common honesty. However, 
his mainstay was Thomas Butts, 
of Fitzroy Square, who steadily 
bought Blake’s work at a guinea 
a drawing, admiring the man but 
baffled by his art. Butts’s collection 
was sold by his descendants and 
formed the nucleus of the Blake 
group in the Tate Gallery. Blake 
exhibited for the last time at the 
Royal Academy in 1808. Prom 
1813 John Linncll and a group of 
disciples commissioned his work, 
and it was for Linncll ho executed 
his illustrations to the Book of 
Job. Blake died at 3, Fountain 
Court, Strand, Aug. 12, 1827. His 
114 designs for Gray’s poems, lost 
lor more than 100 years, were 
found in the possession of the duke 
of Hamilton in 1919. 


Bibliography. Poetiiuil Works, 
(^(1. J. vSainjwon, D0r> uud lURl; 
Blake’s Vision of Book ol' Job, 
.1, H. Wiclistoud, 1925; Jjivc's: 
•\\ Wright, 1929; 3. M. Murry. 

1933; J. Bronowski, 1944. 

Blarney, Siii Tjiomas Aijikr'I' 
(1884-1951). Ausi.i'aJiiUi sol(li(‘r. 
Born at Wag- t 



ga, N.S.W., '' 

Jan. 24, 1884, 
he was at first 
a teacher, but 
in 190G on- 
listed. After 
training in In- 
dia and Eng- 
land, he was 

+.A Sir Thomas Blarney, 
<ittacnoa to Australian soldier 

the Wessex 

territorials as a major when in 
Aug., 1914, ho was summonesd to 
join the Australian imperial forces 
in Egypt. He served in France*, 
and was a brigadieu’-geiuiral at the 
end of the BTrst (h*eat War. Re- 
turning to Australia in 1919, he be- 
came deputy chief of staft 1 le wjis 
Australian military reproaeiitativo 


at ih(^ Wbi.r offlei* in Ijondon 1922 
24. Rid.iring from t lu* rtgulnr army 
in 192(1, b(* wa,H ehu'l’eoniinissioiH'i' 
of p()li(‘(‘ for Victoida I92(i 30, lb* 
was knighted in 1935. In 1938 be 
iKM^ame eontroller general of re 
e.r’uiHng. Bla,in(\v was e.-in-e. Auk» 
tralia,n in)pt*rial foriM's in tlu* Mid- 
dle Easl. 1949 41 ; (h'pnl.y e.dnu'. 
Middle East 1941 42 e.dme. 
/\lli(*d hind Ibrca's, 8,VV. I’aeilie, 
1942 -45. Having li‘d Hn^ Austra,- 
lian nHioiumest of New GuiiUMb be 
was AuHtralian signatory at iln* 
.bipamt^Ho Hurrmahu’ in 'roUyo Bay, 
Sept. 2, 1945. Made F.M. 1950, he 
di(d May 27, 1951. (ionsiin bile, J. 
HetluM’ington, 1955. 

Blanc, (J iQAN Josonti (biAiuaw) 
Lotus (1813 82). Preni4j hdt-wing 
poIitieiaAi. Born a4> Ma,<lri<I, 0<d., 
29, 1811, he wmit to Paris at Hu* 
idose of the, 1830 riwolntion, pmnn- 
leHsaml full of iihsds whieb he ex- 
pressed in Orgauisatiou dn 'riuvail 
and llistoire de dix aais. Hie stH'ond 
also propaganda rathm' than his' 
tory. Wbmi a new nwoluHon broke 
out in Fed)., 1848, lie luMaune a 


BLANCHARD 

member of the provisional govern- 
ment and insisted upon the cre- 
ation of Ateliers Nationaux {q.i\) 
— vhich fell so far short of his 
expectations that he afterwards 
denied any responsibility for them. 
He was one of the few French 
leaders of 1848 to appreciate then 
the importance of Karl Marx. A 
few months later he had to fly to 
London, and did not return to 
Paris until Sept., 1870, when 
Kapoleon III was a prisoner in 
Prussian hands. 

In the elections for the national 
assembly, 1871, Loius Blanc, who 
was against a premature peace, 
came first on the list in Paris. With 
the other Paris deputies and 
mayors (one of whom was Clemen- 
ceau) he refused to support the 
Commune. He continued active in 
political life until his death at 
Cannes, Dec. 6, 1882. He beheved 
in absolute equality and could see 
no sense in hberalism ; he advo- 
cated income tax, trade unions, dis- 
establishment of the Church , and 
the secularisation of education. 

Blanchard, Geokges Maeie 
Jean (1877-1954). French general 
whose gallant defence held off the 
German armoured attack while 
British and French troops escaped 
from Dunkirk, 1940. He had an 
e.xcellent record during the First 
Great War, and in 1918 was a staff 
officer with Gen. Joffre. At the 
outbreak of the Second Great War 
he was G.O.C. the French 1st army. 
In May, 1940, he advanced into 
Belgium, and, on the death in a car 
accident of General Gaston Billotte 
(1875-1940), assumed command of 
the group of Allied armies of the 
Korth. The surrender of the 
Belgian army placed Blanchard’s 
troops in an extremely dangerous 
position, and for his skilful con- 
duct of the battle of Flanders he 
was made an hon. K.C.B. He was 
removed from the active list by the 
Vichy government, Aug., 1940. 
He died Kov. 22, 1954, at Neuilly- 
sur-Seine. 

Blancliaxd, Samuel Daman 
(1804-45). British editor, friend of 
Thackeray, Lamb, Dickens, Brown- 
ing, Leigh Hunt, Harrison x\ins- 
worth,andBulwerLytton. Born at 
Great Yarmouth, May 15, 1804, he 
passed his early days in London, 
being educated at St. Olave’s 
school, Southwark. He became a 
lawyer’s clerk but, having made 
the acquaintance of Douglas 
Jerrold, turned to writing light 
verse and the editing of a suc- 
cession of periodicals, The True 
Sun, The Constitutional, The 
Court Journal, The Courier. He 
died Feb. 15. 1845. 
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Blanc Nez. Cape on the N. 
coast of France. In the dept. f)F 
Pas-de-Calais, 6 m. W. of Calais, 
and the northernmost promontory 
on the French coast, it is the site 
of an obelisk erected to mark tlic 
services of the Dover Patrol in the 
First Great War. 

Blandford Forum. Borough 
and market town of Dorset, Eng- 
land, commonly called Blandlord. 
On the river Stour, it is 16 in. N.E. 
of Dorchester. It was severely 
damaged by fire in 1579, 1077, 
1713, and i731 ; only 20 houses 
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Blandlord Forum, The parish church, 
1731-35 to replace the one which 
burnt down in 1731 

escaped the 1731 conflagration, 
after which Blandford wa,R ixOuiilt 
as a whole and remains an inli'r- 
csting survival of an LSlh-ccntury 
town, virtually all the buildings 
being of that period, Alfred 
Stevens (1818-75), the sculjilor, 
was born hero. Market day, 
Thurs. Pop, (1951)3,667. 

Bland-Sutton, Sm John (1855 
-1936). British surgeon who be- 
came a leading gynaecologist. 
Born at Enfield Highway, April 21, 
1855, he began as a pupil teacher, 
but saved enough to study medi- 
cine at a private academy. In 1878 
he entered the Middlesex hospital, 
becoming assistant surgeon there 
in 1886 and surgeon in 1905. 
Knighted in 1912, and, created a 
baronet in 1925, he was president 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
1923-26. His reminiscences, The 
Story of a Surgeon, appeared in 
1930. He died Dec. 20, 1936. 

Blanesburgh, Robert 
Younger, Baron (1861-1946). 
British judge. He was born Sept. 
12, 1861, at Alloa, and educated 
at Edinburgh Academy and Balliol 
College. Oxford. He w'^as called to 
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the liar by t he Innm’ Tein])le, 1(884, 
and took silk, 1900. Il(‘, tVcupumlly 
ap])ea,r(ul Ixdbre t ln^ house of lords 
aud the judiciaJ cominittim of ib(‘ 
privy (“ouncil. Fromot(‘d to iluj 
court of a.])])(^al and nuuU^ a, P.G. in 
1919, he was a, lord of aj)[)(\'d in 
orrlinary, 1923 37, taking the lile 
till(^ Ijord Blji.neshnrgh on appoint- 
ment, Ilt^ s(‘rved as prineipfil 
British delegate on tlu^ IG'pa, rations 
Commission, 11)25-31. llediiaKat' 
Wincludstai, Ang. 17, 1946. 

Blankenberghe. Si^asidi^ re- 
sort of Ih'lgium, in the provitUM' 
of West. Blanders. On tlui 
North 9 m. N.W. of 
Brugtvs, it has a. pa rade inori^ 
than a mile long, an exetd- 
l('ni. bathing laaieh, and a 
casino. Originally a lishing 
villagt', it hi'canu' a. rival of 
OHl,('nd us a. bathing rt'sort. 
Bop. (1947) 8,934. 

Blanket* Sp(‘CMfica.tly, a 
woolUai Ixal coviM'ing ; also 
c-()n,rs(‘-si)un woollim (doth, 
and niixturi's of hair and 
(‘ott.on us(‘d as hla.rd<(d.H. 

J'luax^ ar(^ thna^ main 
va.rietiixs of wool bln.uk(^t : 
^ (1 ) d’h(^ raisial bla.nk(d. of 

t i. I th<‘ Witiu^y i.y[)(‘, in which 

a soft -spun a.ml long-tihnal 
I \v<d’t is us(m 1 ; in tlu^ liidsh- 

liiy iiig ])ro(‘(‘ss the librc's ar(‘. 

rais(ul to form a (l(M‘ey 
pil(^ on lti(^ Hurfac(\ so 
improving its warmth- 
r(d.a.i 11 ing propert.it^H, 
(2) d'hci cloth nr Bury 
hla.rdv(d., wov(ai from sliortta* wool's 
and mor(^ (iiudy spun than tlu^ 
Witney type ; t lu^ ll(*eey pile is 
sliortm* than that, of tlu^' Wlt.m^y. 
(3) Tile twilh'd, or Ayrshire, 
hlanktd'., ratlua* lik<^ tlu’i Ibiry 
hhuda't in (knisity of weave 
and wovam in a (llagona.l t.will 
pat tern. 

After blending, the wools for 
blankets pass through a. sliaking 
maehino whi(di launoves the dust, 
and grit, and tlum go to a wilk^ying 
machine whi(di opens llu^ (ihnuind 
fully preparers it. for the (sarding 
machine. In this the wool is 
dealt with by tens of t.honsands of 
small steel win's wliicdi assembk^ 
and mix t.lie bkmded lilm'is and 
remove all foreign matter. Tlu^ 
wool is then eondemsed, divided 
into strands or thresads, and wound 
on to largo bobbins preparatory to 
spinning. ThoH(j largo bobbins 
are^ put on to spinning nuikss, 
which reduce and twist the threads 
and wind' thorn on to small 
hobliins preparatory to weaving. 
On the looms the thre^ad is woven 
into long strips of blanket, mat.orial, 
each strip making twelve pairs of 


built 

was 
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blankets. After weaving, the 
material, which at this stage is 
slightly open in texture, goes to 
the milling and fulling machines, 
which shrink it and give it an oven 
texture and thickness. The 
materia] is next washed and 
bleached, and made ready for the 
raising machine. This consists of 
a revolving cylinder covered with 
fine steel wires, which dinw out 
the fibres of wool from the surface 
and give the blanket a fieec}^ pile ; 
the amount of raising determines 
the thickness of pile desired for the 
particular type of blanket being 
manufactured. The final stage of 
manufacture is to cut the length 
of material into six pairs of blank- 
ets and to bind or w’hip the edges 
of each blanket with silk ribbon or 
worsted. The coloured bands 
woven across the top and bottom 
of blankets are called headings. 

Wool blankets are normally 
sold in pairs, consisting of two 
bed lengths finished at the ends. 
For trade purposes the weight is 
stated in pairs and the size is 
expressed per blanket. The 
most popular weights and sizes of 
blankets are as follows . d lb., 
60 by 80 ins.; 7 lb., 86 by 63 ins. ; 
8^ 11)., 70 by 90 ins. ; 10^ lb.. 
84 by 96 ins. At one time gaudily 
striped blankets were popular, 
but now the trend is to produce 
coloured blankets in pastel shades 

Horse blankets and the blue, 
grey, and brown army blankets 
are made from closely woven 
wools and strong cotton fibres to 
give them greater strength and 
longer wear. Cheap blankets are 
usually woven from spoils and 
wastes, the by-products of the 
worsted industry, and skin wools 
removed from slaughtered sheep. 

Special felted blankets arc 
manufactured for numerous indus- 
tnal purposes, including printing, 
paper-making, paper staining, and 
calico-printing. The principal 
blanket-weaving centres in Britain 
are at Witney in Oxfordshire, 
Bury in Lancashire, Dewsbury in 
Yorkshire, and in Ayrshire. 

Blanketeers. Name given to a 
body of working men from Man- 
chester who planned a march to 
London with a similar body from 
Derby, to present a petition for 
parliamentary reform. The party 
started from S. Peter’s Field, Man- 
chester, March 10, 1817, each man 
carrying a blanket for sleeping out 
on the way. The movement was 
suppressed by the government. 

Blank Powder. Charge used 
for small-arms cartridges and for 
ordnance when the object is 
merely to make a report, as when 


firing salutcR, in mimic warfare, or 
in signalling. When smokt'bvss 
powder is employed, as in military 
small-arrns, the pressure is iu- 
crcasccl by using a powder whicdi 
is only partially g(‘latinise(l, or 
by using a completely g('iatinis('<l 
powder in a state of fine division, 
The charge is confined by ii.s en- 
velope to increase the pressure, 
and, as this is high, there is con- 
siderable danger that an envelope 
slightly stronger than the normal, 
or a primer of abnormal (‘lhei(mcy. 
may cause dangin’cns pressures. 

For use in machiiu* guns it is 
nee.essary to employ substantial 
wads or to reduce tlio bore of the 
muzzle in order to obtain sufiieient. 
recoil to work the gun. Stir 
Explosives ; Guiipowtlc'r. 

Blank Verse. TVrm applied in 
English literature to unrhyitUMl 
verse written in iambic deeasylla- 
bic measure, i.e in lines of t(m 
syllables, in which every altc'rnaie 
syllable from the second to tlie 
tenth is stressed. The t<‘rm is also 
used loosely somet inuvs of all vtTse 
the linens in which have blank or 
unrhynu'd cuidings. 

ordinary decuisyllabic l>lank 
vers<‘ was first used in English 
by Henry Howard, earl of »Sun’(‘y 
((1. 1647), in bis translatJon (if 
f)art.s of Virgil’s Acuieid. It was 
employed in 16.67 by Nicholas Cri- 
moald, in a cont.ribution to ’‘PotterH 
Misec'llany, and tluui by C(M)rg(^ 
Casco igne in his satm*, The SUyU' 
Olas, 1576. In dratnatk^ writing it 
was first used by I’homas Norton 
and ITiomas Hackville in Oorbodue, 
1561. Its value for stage deelanm- 
tion wais soon recognize(i, a^ul ot her 
writer's essayed it,, but without, 
spc'ciaj Huecess, until the production 
of Marlowe’s Tamburlaiius J687. 
proved it a tirui medium for poc't ic 
drama. Then 8}iakc‘Hj>(‘are im- 
parted to it a fk^xibilit.y a,nd eas(^ 
and estahlislud it in (‘fi’eet n,H tlu' 
only medium for the purpowi in 
English. Towards the close of tlu' 
17th century there was a short- 
lived attempt to restore rhyme to 
the drama under Dryden’s author- 
ity, but blank v(‘rHe contimu'd to 
be used by the gnjater* nuinb(‘r of 
English dramatic poets. 

Apart from the drama, however, 
blank vc'rse did not make any i)ro- 
gresH until the appea, ranee of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, 1667, tlu' first 
great j)oom to be writUu) in tin* 
Form, and marking an ini])ort,ant 
stage in its development. In tin* 
18th century tim more important 
poems in blank verse included 
Thomson ’s The* Seasons, 1726-.30 
Young’s Night Thoughts 1712 15 
and Cowper’s Tlu‘ Task, 17H6. 


Ill the I9tli (‘.(uitury Wonls- 
wortrh. who iiseil it in The I’rdude 
and I'lu'. l^lxeursioii, was piulurps llie 
great)('Ml/ muster of blank verse. 
Southey used irregular stanza 
forms of uiirhymed viu'se in 
Thalaha aiu I Tlu^ ( tursc* of Kdiama, 
and the I'cgular fotuu in Boderidi 
and in Madoi'. I’l'iuiyson wrote 
his Idylls of tlu* King in blank 
verstg to wliidi lu* imparted soime 
Ihing of Ibe lyrie uoU*. Hiolu'i't 
J-irowning julopt.t'd it, in many 
di’anuiitic*, poi'ins, ami Elizabdh 
I5arr(*t,t, Browning in Aurora* Ldgb. 
Unrhymed lu'xanu'tiu's werei <*m- 
jiloyc'd by Kingslt'y in his Andro- 
meda and by Longfdlow in Ids 
Evangdiiu'. and 'Plu' I’ourtshij) of 
Standish, and t,lu' latter used 
nnrhynu'd trochaic odosyllahic’. 
liiu'H for his Uia,watlun Walt* 
Whit, man in [j(*aveH of Hrass 
d(*viH<‘d a new irr(*gular kind of 
bla,nk viu’se in variations of whidi, 
under the luime of ** fr<‘i* v(uw%” 
many cxptulmyntH ari' hUU made. 

Blanqui,L(UTiH AnunsTw (bsofi • 
SI). Fnmdi k'ft-wing ksuku*. a* 
viokmi oppommt* oP monarchy n,nd 
ol’tlu' pa,rliam('ni.airy foi’m ol'goV' 
(U'uim'nt. Born at Pngd* I’heini'i’s, 
Fob. S, IKOf), h(' Htndi(*(l both law 
and nu', divine. Ah a youth b<% was 
a,Msovia,t.(^d with C^arhomiri v-on- 
Hfiiradc^H ; ilusi during Mu* r(‘prcs* 
siv(' p(M*iod of (hark'H .\’h rdgn, 
IH21 36, W(>rk(‘(l for ilie (llobc, a, 
jourmd siippoi't ing tlu‘ i’(*gimi‘. 'Plu^ 
Inly revolution, 1H36, disappoinled 
him, a, ml hcncdbi'th, wlu'U not, in 
[)rison, iui spent, his 1 imo promot ing 
viok*nl. ri‘Volnl iooary HO(‘ictics di'di- 
(sit.c'd to th(^ aliolit.ion of property 
and t,o tin* class war. b'or his part 
in tlud lomminu*. IH7L lu' wiwcnn- 
(h'miuHl to tra, import ution, a. S(*io 
ti'ucodia-nged to impriMonmciit.. In 
1879, still in jirison, lie was elected 
(h'pnty for Hordeaux and rek‘aHe<l. 
Ih* du‘d at. Pa,riH, ilan. I IHHl. A 
man of Hine(*re eonvidionH, he 
a,dii(‘ve(l a-n immtuise prt'Htlgi* 
a,iming tht! worluu'H of his country 
that did not survive his death. 

Blantyro, Parish of Lanark- 
shin*, Scotland. It is 3J m. W. of 
Hn.milton, in a. eoaindning district. 
’Pile [larish contains lligli Blantyre, 
Ijow lilanl.yri*, Auchint ibber* ami 
Stoneth*ld, ami lias ndnsofa 13th" 
tM‘nl.ury priory. Bow Blantyre. on 
tli(^ Llydi^ opfiosile Bothwdl, is 
n()ti(*d for its eoi.lon-milln, |)avid 
livingHtom* wa.K born hem* and 
worked in a mill, t(‘munent in 
whidi ho was l)orn, witli adjoining 
houH(*M, ha.s be(*ii mad<* a mdlonal 
nu'inorial, with a mumnim ilUmtrat* 
itig liin e,aret*r. Stoiu'fidd is a pop* 
uloiiH mining village*. Poi), (I9[d| 
17,769. 
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Blautyre. Town of Nyasaland, 
Central Africa. In tlie Shire High- 
lands, 40 m. S.TV. of Zomba, it is 
the h.q. of the South province. 
With its co-township Limbe, 5 m. 
distant, it constitutes the commer- 
cial centre of Nvasaland. Here are 
the high court of iN’yasaland, and 
govt, hospital and schools. Limbe 
is the centre of the tobacco trade. 
Blantyre is well served b}’ riy. and 
has an airport at Chileka, 12 m. N. 

Founded by Scottish mission- 
aries, 1876, and declared a town- 
ship, 1895, BlantjTe is the oldest 
European settlement in Nyasa- 
land. Pop. Blantyre-Limbe (1952 
est.) 20,900 (2,100 Europeans). 

Blarney (Ir. hlairne, small field). 
Village of co. Cork, Irish Republic, 


r 


I 




XJ.U VIA 


Blarney, cp. Cork._ Top, the 15th-century castle. 
preparing to kiss the Blarney stone in the parapet 


Below, 


uiarKaoic 
of the First Grca 
War, The Fou 
Horsemen o 
the Apocalypsi 
(1910), E’lig 
trans. C. B. Jor 
dan, 1918. H( 
died Jan. 28 
1928. Some of hii 
stories w c r ( 
adapted as films 
and had a wide 
appeal. 

Blasius ( d 
310). S a i n , 
bishop, and mar- 
tyr. Aceordin 


7 m. N.W. of Cork. Its castle, 
founded ^ 1446 by Cormac Mc- 
Carthy, is famous for the Blarney 
stone, built into its walls. The 
kissing of this stone is said to con- 
fer the gift of persuasive eloquence. 

Blasco Ibanez, Vicente (1867- 
1928). Spanish author. He was born 
at Valencia, Jan. 29, 1867. His 

novels are 



Malaga, and 
the southern 
provinces. 
They are 
realistic and 
analytical in 
treatment, with strong portraiture 
of modem types, and present the 
ideals of the intellectual and pro- 
gressive Spaniard. He was an 


y. Blasco Ibahez 
Spanish authbr 
and politidau 


to the legend 
he was a bishop of Sebastc 
Cappadocia, who suffered martyi 
dom under Licinius by being tor: 
with an iron comb and then be 
headed. He is nominated as th 
patron saint of weavers and wo('>] 
combers. Three churches in Eng 
land are dedicated to him, and hi 
name is in the calendar of th 
Book of Common Prayer. He wa 
contempo- specially honoured in Yorkshire 
rary docu- and is commemorated in th' 
ments of Western Churches on Feb. 3, an< 
Spanish life, in the Greek Church on Feb. 11. 
chiefly in Blasphemy (Greek blasphemia 
Valencia, evil-speaking). In English law 
the publication of anything ridi 
culing or insulting Christianity 
or the Bible, or God in the shape o 
any Person of the Holy Trinity 
Its criminality consists in it; 
lil^elihood to promote a breach o 
the peace and to subvert tin 
government of the realm as £ 
Christian community. At one 
time the courts often held tha1 


- j - uiic UULULS Ulten J 

^dent revolutionaiy reformer, unorthodox arguments 

iXOtable aTUDnO' nic nriTTiilc. r. Ti^l J. - 1 1 T ® 


Notable among his novels are The 
Cathedral (1903), Eng. trans. Mrs. 
VV. A. Gillespie, 1909; Blood and 
hand (1908), Eng. trans. Gillespie, 
1913, the story of a bull- 
iighter’s career ; and his re- 


o const] 

tuted blasphemy. 

The real difference be twee 
blasphemous and non-blasphcm 
ous criticism of the Christia; 
religion was stated by Lon 
Erskine in 1842. The one. h 


said, u'as “ HeoHingly, or irrt'ver- 
ently to ridicule or impugn” 
religion ; flic oIIkm*, '' solxuly and 
rcvcrcMitly 1,0 (‘xa,niin(‘ and (pa'ntion 
tlu‘ truths of t,lu' doct,rin(>H.” 

Blast, T('rm nsi'd for the 
effect of pr('SHur(‘ wav(^M resulting 
from an (‘Xfihjsiou in air or water. 
In tlu* Second (b'cvit War it re- 
ferred particnilnrly t(y bombing 
effects on animate a, ml inanimate 
objects. aSVc Explosion. 

Blast Furnace. As a fui*na(a‘ 
for producing easl, iron or })ig 
iron, the blast funinice da,tes from 
the 15 th (amtnry, but, it,s (h'vi'lop- 
ment was slow until about ISSO, 
when the inereasi'd ilcnnand for 
ste(‘l brotigbt about, n^volu- 
tionary ebangi'S in its ch'sign and 
sizes thus h'ading to the modiu'n 
furnace producing mori' than 
1,000 tons of fiig iron p(‘r (lay. 

PuiNOirLKs. ^Phe production of 
iron in tlu‘ blast funnusy (h^pemds 
upon the' fa,et that if iron ore is 
lu'aii'd to a high t,mnj>eral,ure in 
contact with carbon, it is nalucual 
to nietalli(5 iron, wbiidi tih^kles 
down tlirongb ilu^ charge and 
eolh'ctns in tlu' luairtib of tlu^ 
furiiaeis wduaiei' it is tapped and 
east into t,be form of pigs. The 
fiu‘1 is (utJuM’ eokiy or eliare.oal, 
and th(') riapnivd tii'nqxM'uture is 
attained by blowing pndieaded air 
through the hot, (^lia^rgis t,b<‘ pro* 
ec‘ss being pnietieally (amtinuous. 

GknKRAL l)KH(1Hli‘Tl()N. The. 
modi'rn bbist funiaia' is a tall 
circular staad sludl, 1)0 to lOO ft. 
high, limal with (Indn'ick. Th(^ 
interior is of va, lying dia,''/';(d,er 
and is dividtal into three tnain 
parts. ’‘I’liC' bottom, or luMirth, 
is cylindrical in form and may be 
up to 12 ft. in d(‘pt,h and up to 
30 ft. in dianufft'is Above the 
luairth is a .section called the bosh, 
in which the iron lu'cemes liually 
rnolGm. ^Phis is an inv(‘rt;('d 
frustum of a cone and ('xtamds up 
to 12 ft, above the top of the 
hearth. Then, in an upright 
position to a binght of about 70 
ft. is the stack, wliieb, in the most 
modern constnietions, is usually 
vertical for the first 5 tt) 10 ft. 
above the bush and for about 10 
ft. at its top. Rising abovii the 
slack is a structure (h'sigiual to 
curry the top of tin* furnace, 
which compri.ses the charging 
meciianism by whieli iron oro\ 
cok(‘, and limestone arc a<lmitt(‘d 
to the furnace at regular intervals. 
The bottom is a solid mass of 
firebrick up to 14 ft, 
in thickness, with a cheaper grade 
of firebrick underneath, the final 
loundation being concrete. The 
tapping hole or iron not(d) is 
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total height 95'0‘ i7| 
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???«!£ P^agram giving a sectional view o* the main part olE a bla 

the principle on which it works. The conveyor c 
the right brings up iron ore for smelting. The pipe on the left takes off was 
gases for cleaning m dust catchers prior to use as fuel 

Courtesy o/ John Miles and Partners {London) , Ltd. 


located IH to 2'1 iiiH, al)OT(^ t,l»o 
I'uniaeo bottom and HlantM iipvi'ardH 
towardw the out('r wail. lOxticjit 
wIk'Ii iron ia b('iiig tapfu'd oil’, 
this iron uotcli is closed by a 
fireclay mixtun^ forcu^d into it 
by means of a clay gun, pneu- 
matically or (di'ctrically operat'd. 
The canclcr notch is lo( fated above 
the iron notch and H(>rves for 
periodic removal of the slag 
fiirmed. Unlike liie iron notcdi 
it is wattfr-ciooled, and is stopped 
by means of a lapcu'c'd jilug 
attached to a long iron bai', 
tlioiigh sonuf funuKH'H arif i)rovid(fd 
with mcc]iaui(fally operated ciiidiu' 
noticlu's. 

TIk' pip(‘H tluv)ugh which a 
pndieatod lilast of air miters the 
iiirnaci‘ ar(' known as tuyt'i'es, 
thm'{' Ix'ing nsnally 10 to !(»' sym- 
metrically dispoN(‘d anmnd tla' 
circiiinfia’eiKfe of th<' lu'artli just 
b(‘low tlu* bosh liiuf and about 
2 ft. Uibov^o tlu' (dmhu' noltdi. 
Kach tuy<'re projhafts a little 
intf) the lurnac’.e and is watm’- 
cooh'd. It sits in ii hollow, 
tapm’ed ring kiunvii as tht‘ cooler, 
and against the innm* tuyrn'e* 
ri'Mls a east iron jiljxf <failed lla' 
blow-pi{)(s which in turn is 
Hn[)f>orted by tla^ tnyein stock. 
^Idiis conn<'<!tH tin* f)low-pip(' to tia* 
bnslh' f)i])('. '’Pla‘ latl(‘r is an 
annular sluxd -st('(i jupi' lim'd 
witli lirehi'ick and serves t.o 
eondmJt tli<‘ hot blast to the 
tuyiu'c Hto<fk, its diameter being 
d(fpend(mt upon the volume of 
blast reipiired. It mieirelcs tlu' 
bosh about 12 to ir> ft. aJiove the 
lloru' hfvel and remaves tla^ blast 
from Ihe hot hlast main, which 
in turn eomiucts the blast from 
the hot bJuHt stoves. 

Avoidance of Air Pollution 

In lormcT days tlu^ top of the 
blast lurimce was opiai and the 
waste gas(ss wiu'c aihnvcd to burn 
freely iii the atmosphere, fi'o 
avoid this wastci, bowiwiu', the 
top of tJuf modern furnace is 
eloHcd with a conif Hhapial heil 
and hopper (svr <liagram). 'rifis 
hopper holds tluf elmrgif and when 
the second and Hmalhw bell is 
opeiKMl, tile charge of oi’(% coke, 
and llux falls on to the larger ludl 
anti is laiicr dropjxxl int.o the 
fnrnac(5 without bnuvking tlio 
gas seai,. 

From the top of tiie fiirnaco 
arc pipes leading away the furnacti 
gases, 'riiestf pijies, known as thts 
down-comtu'H, takt^ ilas gases to 
(lust eatehers for (•lea.uiug. ^fbo 
dust catcher is a. vertitiai brick- 
litUHl eyliutler of 15 to 50 ft. in 
diameter, tilkul internaily witli 
balllo plates. Hs i'uuction is to 
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•separate most of the dust in blast 
furnace gas, but as this dust con- 
tains ore, coke, and limestone it 
may be briquetted or sintered and 
returned to the furnace. If the 
gas is to be used as fuel it is then 
washed in either stationary or 
centrifugal washers, and after 
final cleaning may be used for 
heating the hot blast stoves, for 
raising steam in boilers, for driving 
gas engines, or may be mixed with 
coke-oven gas to provide fuel for 
steel-melting furnaces. 

For preheating the blast, hot 
blast stoves are provided. The 
modem stove consists of a shell 
of riveted steel plates about IS 
to 24 ft. in diameter and SO to 
ISO ft. in height, fined with fire- 
brick. It consists of two pa,rts, 
the combustion chamber and the 
checker work ; the combustion 
chamber being an open vertical 
shaft in which the blast furnace 
gas is burnt, and the eheckerwork 
being a mass of refractory briek- 
wmrk acting as a means of pre- 
heating incoming cold air. When 
the eheckerwork has reached the 
desired temperature, the gas and 
air are shut off and the cold blast 
enters in the opposite direction, 
thereby raising its temperature 
to about 700/750^ C. To maintain 
a uniformly heated air blast 
three or more such stoves are 
provided, one heating up the cold 
air while the others are themselves 
being heated up. 

Charging the* Furnace 

For charging the blast furnace 
mechanically operated hoists are 
now employed. These consist of 
inclined tracks or skipways, up 
wMch the weighed charge is 
hoisted in skips, these being 
automatically tipped and emptied 
into the hopper on reaching the 
top of the furnace. The general 
layout of the modem blast furnace 
plant is shown in the diagram 
in page 1209, part of the skipway 
being seen on the right. 

At tapping time, the iron notch 
is opened and the molten iron on 
the hearth is either run into pi<)^ 
beds moulded in the sand of the 
cast house, or, as is more usual, 
is run through troughs or runners 
into ladles, which are then taken 
by locomotive to the steel-meltino* 
furnaces or to a pig casting 

■ T^he slag coming from 
the blast fiimace flows into slao- 
ears and is taken to slag dumpC 
though some may be converted 
into ballast for rly. tracks and 
metal roads, or used in the manu- 
facture of cement. 

iron analyses are shown in 
the Table at the top of the page. 


A^fALYSES OF D1FFE1IEN1’ CJUADES OI<' PKJ IltON 


Grade 

Silicon 

p.c. 

Sulphur 

]).C. 

IdiOHpluu'as 

p.(X 

Manga u('S(i 
p.c. 

No. 1 Foundry 

2*50-3 00 

0*035 max. 

0-.5-I-0 

1 *0 max. 

No. 2 Foundry 

2-00-2-50 

0*045 „ 

0*5 1*0 

1*0 „ 

No. 3 Foundry 

] *50-2*00 

0*055 „ 

0 5- 1*0 

1*0 „ 

Malleable 

0*75-1 *.50 

0*050 „ 

0*2 max. 

1*0 ,, 

Bessemer 

1*00-2 00 

0-050 „ 

0-1 „ 

!•() „ 

Basic Bessemer 

1*00 max. 

0*0.50 „ 

2*()-3*0 

1*0 2*0 

Basic (Open-Hearth) 

1-00 „ 

0-()50 „ 

1*0 max. 

1 •() max, 

Low Phosphorus 

2*00 „ 

0*030 „ 

0-0.3 „ 

1*0 ,, 

Mottled Iron 

0*7 

0*15 

()’02 ()*()5 

O'l 0*3 

White Iron 

0*3 

0*20 

0*02 -O-OO 

0*1 ()■;{ 


In Sw’edish practice, charcoal 
is used as blast furnace fuel, and 
since the ores are of very high 
purity Swedish pig iron is char- 
acterised by low sulphur and 
phosphorus contents. 

Gas Analysis. While the 
composition of gas varies with 
the coke used and the operating 
conditions, the following analysis 
represents a typical gas produced 
by a blast furnace : 


C.arbon monoxide (CO) 
Carbon dioxide (COi) 
HjTlrogcn (H) 

Methane (CHJ 
Nitrogen (N) 


Per cent 
24 *.') 
12-0 
1-2 
()-2 
62-() 


The calorific value of blast 
furnace gas is approximately 
90 B.Th.U. per cu. ft. 

Opebatino Data. The lower 
Table shows the approximate 
weights of raw materials required, 
the weight of slag formed, anti 
the volume of gas produced in 
making one ton of pig iron. 


cqiiiptncid,. Mavh furnaci*. luis a 
kcopor to Hiipcrviso tapping oi 
the iron and slag, as \v(dl as to' 
keep an oyc on tlu^ condition of 
the furnace, boili (external and! 
internal, Itta^pcr usually lias 

two or more heljX'rs to assist in 
the general running of i h<‘ fnrnae(x, 
In addition, tlu^ first Indptu' looks 
after the skimmers and runiu'rs,, 
and slag men arc^ (unployed to. 
take charge of i,ho slag and its. 
disposal. hot blast stoves, 

arc ten(l(al by a stovts timder 
and a seak^ eai* man wifli sevtn'ali 
h('lj)erH or filltn’s are ebarged withi 
the dufii<\s of luuidling tlui raw 
materials or stock. The whole 
.team is HUiHa'vis(Ml by a blast 
fnrnaet^ superintemhmt ; any lack, 
of harmony among the \vork(H’s 
eomposing th(‘ team intwitably 
leads to loss of output. (}ou»tdt\ 
The JVbiking, Shaping, and Tnait- 
mont of St(H ,1. M,. (lamp andi 
C. .B. Franeis, 1925 ; Blast hhu'- 
nace Pra,eti(us H. Swcudner, 1991)., 


OPEEATING DATA : ONE TON OK 1>IC IRON 


Iron ore 

Metallurgical coke 
Limestone 
Air (a) weight . . 

(b) volume . . 

Slag formed 
Gas produced (a) volume 
^ , (b) weight 

Dust extracted, approx. 


ih. 

2,()(M) 2,2r>() lb. 

Tf)!) 1,100 lb. 

7,751) 8,000 lb. 
100,000 1V5,000 eu. ft. 

850-0,250 lb. 

100, OIK). 150,000 fu. It. 
0,:j:m '■12,750 lb. 

200 1b. 


Personnel. As to the staff 
required for operating the blast 
furnace, this naturally depends to 
some extent upon its size and 
output. In the days of hand 
charging there were up to 36 men 
employed per shift for a furnac-o 
producing about 300 tons of pig 
iron per day, but in modern 
plants eqmpped with all me- 
chanical aids and a pig casting 
machine, a total of 12 men suffices 
to produce up to 1,000 tons of 
24-hour working day. 
Each member of the team is 
assigned to specified duties. Thus 
for each shift, and in the bigger 
^tallations for each two to four 
furnaces, there is a general fore- 
man or blower, who is placed in 
charge of all furnaces and ancillary 


Blasting. OjXTalion (JOUHiHl ing; 
of breaking n)okH by numns of 
exploHive.s which, when expUxhal 
in a confined spatus nuddenly 
generate a large vohuru^ of gas, 
thus exerting a trcmicndouH pres- 
sure. Rocks may also b(^ broken 
Ky using cerUin uon-explosivo 
substances whieh expand slowly 
under known circuimstaneeH ; ilnis, 
the slacking of lime, the freezing 
01 water*, tin's swelling of dry wood 
when wetted, evolve intense pres- 
sure, and are used as substitutes’ 
for explosix'c'H in special It 
follows that the fratdure will occur 

^ mu least rc^sistance. 

The results of blasting are in- 
nuenced by the cohesive^ strength 
and structure of the rock ; by the 
number and siao of free faces, 
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whether the blast is fired alone or 
simultaneously with others ; by 
the nature of the tamping, whether 
the broken rock falls or must be 
lifted by the blast ; and by the size 
and shape of the hole containing 
the explosive. 

Some rocks are tough and others 
brittle, while the structure may be 
massive, stratified, jointed, etc., 
and all these characteristics affect 
the results. With a massive rock, 
the debris from a blast may con- 
sist of small fragments, wliereas a 
stratified rock may split along cer- 
tain lines and yield large blocks. 
With jointed or fissured rocks, the 
results are sometimes disappoint- 
ing, as the gases may enter fissures, 
reducing the pressure and conse- 
quently the amount of work done. 

Simultaneous Blasting 

The larger the area of free face 
the more easily a rock can be 
blasted, so that a rock free on all 
sides is the easiest to deal with. A 
blast beneath a flat surface, that is 
one free face, makes a conical hole 
having sides about 45“ to the face, 
but if there is a second free face, 
the rock between the conical hole 
and the second free face can gener- 
ally be removed at the same time, 
thus increasing ellicicnoy. In min- 
ing work such as shaft sinking or 
driving levels, it is usual to produce 
a second free face at the time of 
blasting. This is done by making 
the centre holes incline to a point 
or line ; and by exploding these 
holes first, either by using shorter 
fuses or igniting them first, a 
second free face is made. Simul- 
taneous blasting is generally more 
effective than firing singly, as more 
rock between the holes is broken. 
This method is applied also to 
quarrying, and by simultaneously 
detonating small charges in holes, 
bored close together in the desired 
direction, large blocks arc exca- 
vated. Simultaneous firing is ac- 
complished either by means of an 
electrical machine or by devices 
using fuses of equal length. 

Chie! Explosives Employed 

Two types of explosives are 
used — a low explosive fired by 
simple ignition and a high ex- 
plosive which must be fired by a 
detonator. Gunpowder, which 
belongs to the former type, is very 
much slower in its action than a 
high explosive such as dynamite 
or blasting gelatine, and is used 
when comparatively soft material 
merely requires to be shaken and 
loosened. The action of high 
explosives is very rapid and has a 
greater shattering effect upon rock. 
Special explosives, called permitted 


explosives, are used in coal and 
other mines where the danger 
exists of explosion of fire damp 
and air and of coal dust and air. 
With high explosive's the detonator 
must be strong enough to explode 
instantaneously the whole of the 
charge, for if too weak, a portion 
of the charge may burn or remain 
un exploded with consequent loss 
of cfliciency. Badly tanipcrl holes 
are likely to produce poor results, 
as the tamping may be blown out 
like a bullet from a gun. When a 
blast can be placed so that the 
d6briH will fall by gravity, bettc'r 
results are obtained than when it 
must bo lifted by the ex])losion. 

The size of hoU's containing the 
explosive varies from that iniuk^ 
by a hand drill to large chain htu’s 
such as are used for military pur- 
poses and called mines. In ordi- 
nary mining ojicrations, hole's are 
usually 1 in.-2 ins. in diameter, 
while for large blasts in quarrying 
the holes may be oven G ins. in 
diameter, Special shaped holes for 
splitting rock in a given diri'ction 
may bo made by six'cial chaniu‘1- 
Ung tools, or circular holes may be 
enlarged in the dosin'd dir(*cti(>n 
by a reamer. Bulldozing cousists of 
breaking loose rocks by detonating 
on tho surface of the rock a 
charge of high explosive's held in 
position by some earth or clay. 
See Explosives ; Mining. 

Jamcia T. Blxon 

Blasting Gelatine. Powerful 
explosive consisting essentially of 
nitroglyceinno gidatinised with 
nitro -cellulose. It was accidentally 
discovered by Nobel in 1875 
through experimenting with niti'o- 
glycerinc after ho had cut his 
linger and treated it with collodion. 
It is used in practically the sanu^ 
form today and is the fltrongi^st 
known commercial blasting “ex- 
plosive. It is not hygroscopic and 
nitroglycerine docs not exudes 
under the action of wat(u\ It is 
safe to handle and is not very 
sensitive to shock and friction. 
As with all other nitroglyc(irine 
oxploHivoa made for use in Great 
Britain, blasting gelatine is now 
rendered “ low freezing,” some 
20 p.c. of the nitroglycerine' used 
being replaced by nitroglycoL 

Blasting gelatine is mami fac- 
tored by placing the dried collo- 
dion cotton in a fine state of 
division in a rubber-lined box nml 
mixing it with tho nitroglycerine 
by hand, after which it is' allowed 
to stand for some hours and then 
incorporated in a machine, tb(^ 
mixture being heated to 45“ 0. by 
hot water circulation. Incorpora- 


tion lasts about an hour and tlie 
dough is th('n removed and IbrnuMl 
into cart ridges, ('ithcr by pn'ssing 
it into ilu^ cas('H with a i)lungcr oi' 
by forcing it through a nozzle ol' 
tlio requir'd size by an An-ln- 
mcdcan hcww working in a l)aiT('l. 
Blasting g('laiiiu' gciu'rnlly con- 
tains 8 p.c. of collodion cotton, 
about I p.c. of magiK'Hiiim or 
cakjium (uirbonatc' to Ht}ibiliH(‘ it, 
and a tracts of moistun', the 
(litlcr('nce Ix'ing nit roglyt'crint'. It 
is fin'd with a No. G (h'tonntor, buti 
t('n(ls to hnnlt'o and Ix'^'otm' less 
sensitive wIk'Ii k(‘[)ti. 

Blastocyst. Slag<' through 
whicli all nnunitials (oiber fJuui 
the egg-laying Monotn'inata.) puss 
c'arly in their (l(nu'lopnu'nt from t he 
('gg. 7’he blastoeyst is a. hollow, 
thin-walled hju^ wbieh in many 
species is splua-ioul hut may take 
otlu'r forms. It, lii^s, at* lirsii, fn'<' in 
the uterus hut lalor Ik'couu's a,t- 
tacluid to th(^ uteri n<^ wall ax a* [)re- 
liminary to the ('stablishment of 
the pJuO(‘utH through whieli tilu' 
foetus will labu* it'ed, ('Xtu’eto. aui<l 
n'spire. At orve pkuu' on tluosurfact^ 
th(^ w»dl of tlui hlarstioeyst is tihiekei’ 
than els(wvh<'n\ 'rin's ma-rks tiu' 
first appc'SirUiime of t/lus <‘mhryn. 

Blastoderm,, Thin slieet of 
cells <lui'ing the very early devu^Iop- 
nuuit of those aiumiilH which hav<* 
eggs that an^ luuwily yolkdnd('n, 
i\g. hirds, reptiles, mnsl. tish, and 
most inH(H;t*H. Tlu^ ec'lls of the 
hlastodiTui may all Ix' ineoiqioi’at ed 
in the embryo lad'r fornu'il (as in 
fish) or may give rise both to tJu^ 
emhryo and to ttnnpora, ry t^xtiiTuul 
struetuiH's (ns in birds), ' 

Blastoidoa, Extinct elans o( 
E<?hinodermata. 1’heir IhxIwh w<‘re 
Hhap(xl like tlowix’-bmls and had 
W(b-developed Hta,lkH. 'I’lu'y were 
sessile, and nwunhk'd the present, 
day ( kinoideu,. Knnwl<x igci of tlunn 
is (leriv(xl from fossil I't'maiuK found 
in the Silurian ami ( -arhonilenum 
rocks of North Aimwiea, and in the 
Ikwonian rocks of Eurofnx 

Blastomere. Any of the firsts 
formed cells iH^sultiug IVom the 
division of the egg of an animal. 

Blast^a. Stagti througli which 
most animals pass early in their 
dev('lopment from tlu^ egg. At thin 
stage the animal tjonsists of many 
cells (from H<iveral doz(ui to Hcv<M’a,l 
humired according to Hpci'ies), hut 
has yet to undiu’go those trans- 
formations in shapi? which give it 
some rtiHemblarice in form to tlu^ 
larva or adult it will liU*er hivmu\ 
In many animals the hlastnla con- 
sists of a hollow hall of ci'Hs, 
Blatant Beast, 1'in-;, Momdvr 
described in hooks v and vi 
of tSpeuHcr’s Faerie Qii<‘ciie, 
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possessing a hundred tonnes and 
a sting ; with its tongue- it speaks 
of things “ most shameful, most 
unrighteous, most untrue ” ; and 
with its sting “ steeps them in 
poison.’' Successfully muzzled by 
one knight, it broke free and be- 
came the object of a fresh quest. 
It is generally regarded as symbol- 
ising calumny. Spenser seems to 
have invented the word blatant, 

Blatchford, Kobert Peel 
GLAirvTiiLE (1S51-1943). British 
journalist and author. Born at 
IMaidstone, March 17, 1851, of 
parents on the stage, he learned 
brush-making, and then j oined the 
Dublin Fusiliers, retiring as a 
sergeant, 1878. Becoming a clerk 
in Northwich, he drifted into jour- 
nalism and joined the staff of 
Bell’s Life in 1884 and of the 
Sunday Chronicle in 1885. In 
1891 he founded The Clarion, a 
socialist weekly. 

Gifted with a remarkably lucid 
and attractive style, Blatchford, 
by his writings — notably Merrie 
England and Britain for the British 
— made many converts to socialism. 
He also published stories of army 
life, of which Tommy Atkins of the 
Eamehunders and A Son of the 
Forge are the best ; two volumes 
of controversial secularism, God 
and My Neighbour, 1903, and Not 
Guilty ; a Plea for the Bottom 


Dog, 1905 ; and his autobiography 
My Eighfy Years, 1931. After his 
ysofe’s death in 1921, he became 
interested in spiritualism. He 
died Dec. 17, 1943. 

** Blattnerphone.” Trade 
name for a system of magnetic 
sound-recording. Invented 1900 
by the Danish scientist Valdemar 
Poulsen (1869-1942), it was 
adopted by the B.B.C, in 1930, but 
was superseded by other systems. 

Blavatsky, Helena Petrovna 
Hahn (1831-91), Russian-born 
American traveller, founder of the 

, Theosophical 
Society. Born 
at Ekaterino- 
slav (Sverd- 
lovsk), Russia, 
July 31, 1831 
(O.S.),daughter 
of Peter Hahn 
de Rothenstein 
Hahn, she 
married in 
1848 the much 
olderNicephore 
tslavatsky, from whom she soon 
separated. During the next twenty 
years, according to her own ac- 
count, she travelled in Canada, 
Texas, Mexico, and India, and 
made two attempts to penetrate 
into Tibet. In 1870 she became a 



Madame Blavatsky, 
eo-!oimder of the 
Theosophical Society 


prominent spiritualist in the 
U.S.A., where she was natui'nlisi'd 
and lived for seven year.s ; tlu'i’c', 
with Henry Steel Olcoti (d. 1907), 
she founded the Theosoi)ldcid 
Society, Nov. 17, 1875. 

With considerable knowledge of 
Eastern literature derived from 
translations, she wrote cxten.Mivcdy 
on esoteric subjects, and persuaded 
her many followers that she was 
inspired by communications from 
spiritual beings of Tibet called ma- 
hatmas. In 1877 she published Isis 
Unveiled, and in 1888 'I’hc Secret 
Doctrine, works mainly compih'd 
from unacknowledged soure(\s. 
After further travels in India she 
resided in London, where she dical 
May 8, 1891, in St. John’s Wood. 
Consult Incidents in tlio Life! of 
Mme. Blavatsky, cd. A. P. Sin- 
nett, 1886 ; A Modern Priestess of 
Isis, V. S. Solovev, trans. 1805. 

Blaydon. Urban dist. and mar- 
ket town of Durham, England. 
It stands on the Tyne (mivigahlo 
to this point), 5 m. W. of Ntav- 
castle by railway. A suspension 
bridge spans the Tyno, connecting 
the town with Newcastle. Situatcul 
in a colliery district, it carrit'S on 
ironfounding and the inanufa<3ture 
of chemicals, fire-bricks, glass 
bottles, and sanitary appliam^f's. 
Blaydon gives its name to a 
county constituency. Blaydon 
Races is the title of a favonritc 
Tyneside song. Market day, Wat. 
Pop. (1951) 30,791. 

Blazon (Fr. blason, sliield, 
coat of arms). The art of de- 
scribing in proper heraldic terms a 
coat of arms or a complete achieve- 
ment. The chief law'^s are tlu‘ fol- 
lowing. The tincture of th (3 (it'Id 
must be mentioned first, then thc’i 
principal charges, ordinaries, and 
sub-ordinaries, followed by com- 
mon charges and their rcspc^e.tivc 
tinctures. The charges are de- 
scribed in the following or(U*r ; 
those in chief (top part of shield), 
in the fess point (middle), on tho 
de^er (heraldic right), on tlic 
sim'ster (heraldic left), and in base 
(lower part). Then follow tho 
description of a chief or canton 
with its charges, next of a shield 
of pretence, if any, then marks of 
difierence, and finally the external 
ornaments. Repetition must be 
avoided; hence the custom of never 
mentioning a tincture twice in one 
description, but referring to it 
later as “of the first,” of the 
second.” See Heraldry. 

Bleaching. The process of 
whitening materials, espcciallv 
tahnes, by washing and exposure 
to hght, or by chemical means. 
IJie natural method of bleaching 


is to (>xpo.s(3 (,h(' artieh's (o tlie 
action of air, light, and moisture, 
this vvilih scouring Innug the 
proccHH (Muployi'd hy Du' auciemts, 
and still used to a ^'onsidc'rahli' 
cxt.cmt in indusl.rinJ hh'aclung. 
Th(‘ )>roc,(‘HS for \vhiti<ming thi' 
liiH'st linen involV('s, for <uxam])i<‘, 
tho (‘Xf)osur(' (tf tho fa,l)rit! laid 
on grass to tho md-ion of light and 
air for Si'Via'al days. Tlu^ tiltra,- 
viohd. light, pres(mt in HUidigld, 
o,ans('s, in pr<‘S(m<u3 of moisture 
(dt^w), format, ion of hydrogen 
p(‘roxid('. whicdi oauHen t ho actual 
hhxu'.hing. d’ln' faditig of (ly(‘d 
artie.k's (oarpi'ts, eurtahm)' is 
duo to th(') SMUK' ('»uiso. I5h'a<‘lnng 
various arti(deH with ('onetmtratcHl 
ullra-viohd, light has Ihmmi tri('d, 
hut/t,hoH(3])roe(‘HS(‘M a,r('uno<iou()mic. 
B(i(‘H\vax and <3ast,or oil are 
bhwdu'd hy (‘xposun' t,o light. 

Th(' ehmniea,! a, gents used an^ 
oitlu'r <>xi<lising ag('ntH, stmh as 
()xyg(ai, t)Zoms hydrogon p(*roxid(s 
permangamUo, diel»romat(% or 
chloriiU3 ; or nshaang ag<mts 
such as sulphur dioxi<lo (burning 
sulphur fuuK'H), Hulphitos, or 
hydroHulpIut(‘s, Chi'mieal hlcwdn 
ing is uiueh (pn<'k(n* than air 
bksieliing, hut lus'ds very eand’ul 
cluunioal control. 

Th(» choi(5(') of a hliNudiing n,g(‘nt 
is det<'rmim‘d by (‘X()oriene(‘. 
(hlorimx for ('xaniph', is un(h 1 for 
cotton and liiu'u fahrios, hut ili 
is iutdlVe.tivo for wtiol, for wliieh 
oit,h(‘r sulphur <lioxido or hy(lrog(‘u 
p(3roxid(3 is us(‘d. (Jlilorinc is used 
to make, wool “ unshriuloibh^” 

Cotl-ou, hU'iielusl a-s yarn, 
tliri'ad, or cloth, is sidijimted to 
a s(a*i<'s of proo(^HS(‘S which Is'gin 
with boiling the oo(,|,on in walicr, 
to nmrov(‘ soluhlt^ impuritios, a.nd 
the eharnsl tibros left aft<‘r 
Bingcdng. Tlu^ cotton clot,h is 
them hoihsl in alkali to riuuovt^ the 
natairal wax, pccdln, and otiicr 
imr>unti(‘H. TIk^ nlkali mod is 
oitluT milk of liuu' and soda ash 
(lim(3 boil) t)r eauHti(; soda 
(caustic boil), and t,h (5 treats- 
ment is given umhu’ Uigli pri'SHure 
ill Hp('cial [(rcHMUrc! v<‘sh(‘Is (Kit‘r 
boiling), d’hc <3otton is then 
passed through a bh^aeliing 
powdcT or chlorinabsl soda solu- 
tion, and hd’t fohUsl in pih's for 
a period (hdtTmincd by experi- 
ence. It is tlu'ii waslu'd thoroughly, 
and il bleaching powd<*r has Ixam 
used, a dilute aei<l treatimuit is 
given. Cent,rifuging (“whizzing”) 
and (Irying follow. 

Linen is mort^ dinicult to hhaich 
than cotton, on at^eomri of the 
pu'senco in the lihres of larg(‘r 
amounts of pectic acid and fatty 
matter. More thorough treatment 
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■with alkali is needed, and in the 
highest-class goods tho chlorine 
bleach, which is the same as for 
cotton, is followed by several 
days “ grassing,” that is, laying 
on grass in a held. Close control 
of linen and cotton bleaching by 
special tests is necessary, as over- 
bleaching destroys tho strength of 
the cloth. Sodium hypochlorite 
(chlorinated soda) is also used as 
a bleach during laundry washing 
of cotton and linen garments. 

Wool contains much more fatty 
matter than cotton and linen, 
but this fat (lanolin) is more 
easily removed. A scouring ” 
treatment is used, the wool being 
moved by metal forks through 
troughs of warp soap and soda 
ash solution, then through warm 
and cold water. The actual 
bleaching process used is usually 

stoving,” that is, exposing to tho 
fumes from burning sulphur in 
special machines. Hydrogen 
peroxide is also used. 

Silk docs not require true 
bleaching : even in the bright 
yellow Italian silks the colour 
is all in the outside gum ” layer 
which is removed by soaking in 
almost boiling soap solution. This 
“ degumming ” process is carried 
out after the silk has been woven 
into fabric, and the silk so treated 
is white, soft, and lustrous. 

Shantung fabrics are madc^ from 
a brown “ wild ” silk, and arc 
properly bleached by natives by 
a kind of grassing ” process, but 
many shantungs are now bleached 
chemically instead. Tussahsilk is 
bleached with dilute hydrogcsi 
peroxide solution, made faintly 
alkaline with sodium silUuite 
(water-glass). 

Straw for hats is bleached by 
“ stoving ” with sulphur dioxide. 

Paper pulp is whitemed with a 
solution of bleaching powder or 
chlorinated soda, the strength of 
the bath varying from 7 to 15 p.c., 
according to the origin of the 
pulp. Wood pulp requires th(‘. 
strongest solution. The bleaching 
liquid is removed by washing the 
pulp, or neutralising tho residual 
chlorine with an anti-chlor, such 
as sodium sulphite. 

Other special bleaching pro- 
cesses arc those employed for hair, 
bone, and ivory, in which hydrogen 
peroxide is the agent used. The 
effect upon the hair is to produce 
a golden-yellow colour. Bono for 
tooth-brush handles and for similar 
uses, and ivory for piano keys are 
bleached by leaving tho bono or 
ivory for several days in a warm 
bath of hydrogen peroxide. For 
bleaching palm oil, an acidified 


potassium dichromate solution 
may ho used ; or in more modern 
methods, the oil is heated in 
vacuum until doooloriscd. 
Sponges are best bleached by 
means of a permanganate bath 
containing an acid, although 
when a very light-coloured sponge 
is required sulphurous acid is used. 
Flour is whitened by exposing it 
to the action of nitrogen peroxide. 
Electrilied air is also em])l(>y(‘d, 
but in view of the allegations that 
changes alfecting digestibility arc 
produced in tho flour by these 
moans, it is doubtful whether such 
bleaching should bo allowed. 

Bleaching Powder, Material 
for removing colour from cottou 
and cloth stuffs and paper. It is 
usually prepared by impregnating 
cold slaked lime with chlorine gas. 

It was first manufactured on a 
large scale in Glasgow in 171)9. It is 
decomposed and rendered useless 
by damp or sunshine, but is soluhh^ 
in water. It has an important part 
in the making of chloroform {q>v.), 
and is a disinfectant. 

Bleak Small 

fish, often called thc^ fu'sh- water 
spi’at. About 5 ins. long, it ma,y 
1)0 scam in most riv<a*s playing in 
shoals at the surface. It is rather 
delicate eating, but too small to 
he of mucli value except as bait. 
Its scales were used for the in- 
fernal coating of imitation pearls. 

Bleak House. GharGm 
Dickens’s ninth novel, a,n(l one 
of liis longest. Fublisln'd in 
mont hly j)arts, Mandi, 1852 S(‘pt., 
1852, willi 40 illuHtnitions by 
Pliiz, il» is larg<'ly a scathing 
indittmenf- of delays in th(^ court, 
of chancery, wovem into a comph'X 
mul highly drainafk^ plot. Of t h(i 
(i7 chaphwH, .21 puiqiort to be tlu^ 
])ersonal narnitj'v(‘ of the heroiius 
Fsth(‘r Hurnmerson. The (diar- 
aclers, sonu'! of the lu^st known 
in the Dickens portrait galhwy— - 
such as Chadband, iSnagsby, 
Turveydrof), Tulkinghorn, Mrs. 
J(*llyby, the kSmallwi'eds, Mr. 
Guppy, Harold Skimpole (basiMl on 
L<ugh Hunt), Lawremse Boythorn 
(based on W. S. Laudor),the (U’lv/cd 
Mias Flifce, and do the crossing 
Hwceper-— reprcHcntcxtraordinarily 
diverse walks of life ; yc^t all are 
connc'ctod directly or indirectly 
with tho central theme, the inter- 
minable chancery suit of darndyce 
V. darndyce, and thereby with 
each other. Tho scenes arc laid 
in Hertfordshire, lincolnshiro, and 
familiar streets of London. 

. Bledisloe, Charleh Batxiurht, 
1st Viscount (b. 1867), British 
politician and administrator. 
Ho w'aa born f^ept. 21, 1807, 


at Lydney Bark, Glou(‘.es1i(‘rHhir(\ 
and was educated at. Wluu'borms 
Eton, and Univt'rsii.y (’olh'ge, 
Oxford. M(‘ beca-inc a barrisl.cM' 
in 1892, and was M.B. for Wilton 
div. of Wiltshire', HH0-I8, and 
parliamentary scHU’etary, ministry 
of Agriculture, H)24-2S. lie wa.s 
governor-gc'iK'ral, Nmv Zealand, 
1920“2r). Ho was cre'uieel a baron 
1918, and a viscount. 1925. 

Bleeding. 'rn'Jitnu'nt., also 
oa.llc‘(l hlood-hd.iing, veiK'Hc'ct.ion, 
phlebotomy, at. one tinu' much 
used for all kinds of (iompinliit.s of 
the body. It is oce.n.sionally found 
usc'TuI, e.y. winm tlu're is much cn- 
gorgcnu'ut of th(' lungs with blood 
c.nd (uaistMiucnt dillicnlty in 
breatbing, and in c(M’l.a.in <iondi- 
tions of th(^ hca.rt in which that 
orga.n is not. snllicif'iit ly powt'i'ful 
to ma.inl.a.in t.lic circnlalion. 'The 
blood is UHUidly draavn from a vein 
at the Ix'iid of tIu^ t'lbow, tin' 
m('dia.n ba.,sili<! v(‘in. 2’b<^ 19tli- 
cent.ui’y method of allowing I('(‘c1i('H 
to Uitta.idi l.InmiMi'lvcs l.o the skin 
and suck blood is no longm' us(‘d in 
Brit.ish prai<!t.ic.(\ 

Blekingc. Smalli'st. lihi or 
(aaint.y of Swcih'u, bonh'ring llu^ 
Baltic. Known as Ihc <hird('n of 
Swiah'ti, it cov<'rs an a.r(‘a of 1,1(M 
Hij. m., a.nd is rich in fon'sts ntnl 
salmon-Ht-reams. f'or siwcral ei'n- 
turicH it b(d(>ng('d to l)(‘umark, 
and did not bi'conu' Swediish until 
the trcat.y of Itoskikh', 1(158. 'flic 
cap. is Karlskrona. Bop. 147,25(1, 

Blemmyes, ou. HnioMVKs, 
llamit.ic nomads, who cnterixl tin' 
Nib' valley a.bov(i Assuan in (airly 
Egyptian hist.ory. Fahkal by 
(•hissi(ail writi'i’H t.o bt' headless, 
wit.h fa.e('s in t.lu'ir hn'asls, tiln\y 
harassi'd the la(('r Homnn (‘un 
pc'rors, Diocletian being forced to 
a-pp('as(' llu'm by Iribule and 
grants of l.c'iTitory. Binally t4u' 
('uiperor Marcian’s g('n('ral Maxi- 
min (A. I). 452) impos'd a hundred 
years’ jx'ats', on t.hc ('xpiration of 
which dnstinian withdrew their 
t.rcaty privil('g('M, Driven into tin' 
('.ast.('ru Nubian (h'si'rt, tlu'y have 
remained tln'U' as t-ln^ B('jn. (//,/».). 

Blende OH Zinc BniaNon. Gonn 
mon name for the t’lfn'f ore- 
mineral of zinc, zine sulplnth', 
more correctly calk'd s[)hak'rit(^ 
{(j.v.). lAoe also Bihdiblernle. 

Blending. 1 h'oc(‘HH of combin- 
ing difrerent types of tlu^ same 
aii.icle to produce a (k'sin'd mix- 
ture. Muc.h comnnnlitieH as t(*a, 
whisky, sherry, tobain-o, and Himlf 
are blended with a view to impart- 
ing tlavour or aroma ami also uni- 
formity. Fornu'rly t('a was not 
blench'd until it rcacdu'd thc^ re- 
tailer. Nrc Tc'a. 
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noon. 


French t-ostcsl on Blonhcini 
iisolf, and on Mio Daimfx* which 
flowed past, it, ; tlio villa, t,hoy 
had fortified. Bni^liHli and 

AurttriariH liad tlaar I'ipjht protee- 
tod hy woods. Bet,we(‘n the two 
anni(‘S a wniall stri'am, (ailh'd tht‘ 
Ncdx'l, flowed, and f,he haigth of 
line was about thr(‘e rnih's. Tlu^ 
arniiew eorivej'j^<Hl to/^(‘ther on tlu‘ 
plain in the angle Ix'twaxai f,he 
Danulx^ and the N<'bel. 

dlu^ ba,f,tl(‘ op<‘n('d about, I p.in., 
when Marlborough H<‘nt houk' of his 

^ 'If n '<* " “ "T“^ 


fl ® 


Sfes 


'^v:[ 


’’'‘tCiVV " ■f4l‘>|,nu'rai 
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nimhuhii/L BAint or 
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^ tji It. ‘w- M ' rtc / t li /} ay < i /'/ aM \ \ 
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Bld&heioi. Positions takoii up by Alui'lborouffh and bv tun 


Hbehat^jfit* 




Blenheim. Military aircraft of century. Sir Mdnston Churchill was arrangennud-H by noon. Tlx 
the twin-engine mid-wing mono- born here. The park, area 2,5011 hreneb right, r(\st,(‘d on Blenhein 
plane type supplied originally to acres, is 12 m. in circuit. Consult it, self, and on t,he Danulx* whi<!l 
the R.A.F. in 1937. k small force Blenheim Palace, B. Green, 1952. flowed past, it, ; the villa, ge t,lKp 
of home-based Blenheims carried Blenheim. Borough of Marl- had fortified, dlx^ Bnglisli an! 
out the first bombing raid on borough county. New Zealand, At Austrians had tlu'ir I'ight protexr 
Germany in the Second Great War, the N. end of South Island, it is tod hy woexis. Bet,we(m the tw( 
a few hours after the outbreak, near the coast on the navigable annx'S a small stn^am, (ailh'd tlu 
This machine also formed part of Wairau, and on the rly. from Pic- Ncdx'l, llowed, and f,he hmgth ol 
the Advanced Air Striking Force ton to Ward. There are largt^ line was about thna* rnih's. Tlu 
which went into action in France gold-reef mines in the neighbour- armies (X)nv<U'g<xl f,og(‘tluu’ (Ui tlu 
in 1939. Designed as a medium hood. Pop. (1951) 7,051. plain in the angle b<‘l,w<xui f,lu 

bomber, it was later modified to Blenheim, Battle op. Vic- l)a,nub(^ and the N<'bel. 

serve as a long-range fighter, and tory gained Aug. 13 (N.S.), 1704, d1u^ ha,f,tl(‘ op(‘n(xl about, I p.m. 
on becoming obsolete was finally by the English, Austrians, and when Marlborough H<‘nt sonu' of hb 

changed into an operational train- their allies over i > — -“Tr'' 

ing machine. It was powered with the French and J t. vN'v^M'niv / 

Bristol Mercury air-cooled radial Bavarians ; one of 
engines which together provided Creasy’s fifteen 

l, 680 h.p. The c?ew conLted of decisive battles. X 

pilot, bomb-aimer /navigator, and The War of the 1 ? \7 

^eless-operator/air-gunner. In Spanish Succes- '•f 

its Mark IV form the Blenheim sion was raging, || 

was armed with five machine-guns, and the French *h ^ 

one in the wing, two in a mid-upper plan of campaign th ^ 

turret, and two under the nose for 1704 was to 9 ^?^ 

firing to the rear. Blenheim air- send an army to % \ 

craft were in action in N. Africa, unite with the 

India, and Burma. The main Bavarians, and 

dimensions were: span, 66 ft. then to march V .Bli'nfwlix A , RAiriK or 

4 in, ; length, 42 ft. 9 in. ; height, down the Danube ■ 

9 ft. 10 in. The speed was 266 and capture h' 

m. p.h, and the maximum range Vienna. Marl- j Ebch&tmk^ « ®»*» 

was 1,900 m. The makers were the borough, who — I. > J 

Bristol Aeroplane Co. wasin the Nether- Blenheim. Positions taken up bv 

Blenheim. ^ Seat of the duke of lands, and the 0PP<^smg French and Bavarians in the battle of Auj<. 13, 1704 

general, Eugene of Savoy, troops against Bh'tduM'ni Thev 

1953)'^' Th^ ‘^"MlrBDoroS^^^ ncfijtr^ fb-inj tiJrixtng 

y 

Blenheim Park, which reoeiv^ its ^varians unL Srstetihml f fa h,,.'" iTl'""’ 

Elo^^gh^aT aVeUrd tr to tol^’tr^vlr™ 

grant of £600,000 was made by small nrofessional^o.?™''^** Y*'"'' 

Parliament. It was famous for its each other in Inntr Hn W'i'wt Bleu- 

valuable paintings (many tL work with fanno! '“'1"' V‘ as ,v feint 

of Rubens), audits splendid oo7to The twrarm^ef wf 1 'i'* *■" 

tion of gems, most It which were e“ly fa X mnS ° l>“ini.. Ho cal)<.<i 

sold towards the end of the 19th hardly completed thfir IdL.rdJ Nobor ‘X!7’ bliS: 

A /C ^ oarrkxl tlu^ high road over the 

’ ■mk ami wlmn^ four military 

L., ^.,,.1 hrendi scizixl tlm inonu'nt wlum 

the English troops W(‘r<^ in (lisorder 
■i after croHsing, and their tuivalry 
, wont throiigli Marlborough’s linos 

more than ouc<x It \vaH now 
\ fi p.m. Marlborough had sent 
about 6,000 ITanoveriauH against 
, tno BavariauH, who held a strong 
I point at Obcrglati, a small village 
, between the armies ; tlu^se also 
I were drivem back in disorder, and 

“-*• *« »»«» upBuea to cue puDiic in 1950 ' ! ^‘ommander was ciaptured, 

eomnmnd of 


S(xm Marlborough, noticing thn,t 
the Frentdi had eomxmtral.ed thm’r 
strength on ilu^ right, Hurmisixi 
that th(\y W(W(^ W(‘ak iri tlu^ txMitn^. 





Brennam. 'nL^IJpSea^rtheTbUo ta‘i§5o‘ 
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the Bavarians, took advantage of 
tliis success to launch cavalry 
against the shaken troops. 

Marlborough now put himself 
at the head of a brigade of Danes 
to meet the Drench cavalry, and 
called on Eugene for assistance. 
Eugene, whose task was to hold 
the Bavarians, had suffered a 
check, but he hastened to the 
succour of his colleague with some 
cuirassiers, W'ho arrived in the 
nick of time and fell upon the flank 
of the French horse, saved the 
Danish brigade, and so restored 
the battle. It was now 0 p.m. ; 
little daylight remained, but at 
last all Marlborough’s troops were 
over the Nebcl. Again the French 
infantry opened fire, but the 
cavalry hesitated to charge. 

The moment for the counter- 
stroke had arrived, and Marl- 
borough’s cavalry struck home. 
They routed the French horse, 
broke up the line of infantry 
where the French joined the 
Bax^arians, and drove these allies 
asunder. Neither from Blenheim 
on his right, nor from Marsin 
on his left, could the French 
general Tallard gain help in time ; 
he was himself taken prisoner. 
Marlborough advanced on Blen- 
heim and cut off the retreat of 
the large garrison tlKu•(^ The 
Bavarians had made haste to 
escape, so he took only one-third 
of the guns and 11,000 prisoners. 

The Franco-Bavarians numbered 
about 50,000, of whom 15,000 
were cavalry. The English and 
their allies were about e(iual to 
this strength, but they had at least. 
25,000 cavalry. They lost about 
11,000, the French and Bavarians 
many more. The estate in Oxford- 
shire given to Marlborough by the 
nation in honour of this victory 
was named Blenheim (q.v). Consull 
England Under Queen Anne : Blen- 
heim, G. M. Trevelyan, 1930 ; Marl- 
borough, W. S. Churchill, 1933-38, 

Blenkinsop, Joii-N (1783-1831). 
British inventor. An agent for 
some collieries in Yorkshire, his 
native county, he turned his att(m- 
tion to the question of obtaining 
power for hauling coal from the 
mines. In 1811 he patented a new 
locomotive moved by means of 
cog-wheels which fitted into a 
specially prepared track. On a 
trial journey, in 1812, it pulled 
a number of coal wagons with 
complete success. It was then 
used regularly for hauling coal, 
and George Stephenson modelled 
his first locomotive upon it, 
Blenkinsop died Jan. 22, 1831. 

Blenny {BUnnlus). Group of 
email fishes, including some 40 



Blenheim. R. Caton Woodville’s stirrinif picture oi the advance of the EnjfHsh 
against the French who were established behind the palisaded defences of the village 


species, mostly of very small size 
and common in many jiarts of 
the world. Most are mariiUN but 
a few inhabit fresh waters. Tlioy 
have tentacles above the eyes. 

Bldriot, Loum (lS72-193(i). 
French airman. He was born at 
Fambrai, July 1, 1872, and was 
trained as an 
engineer at the 
Nicole Gcntrale: 
des Arts et 
I\h‘tier8. Tnl90() 
he founded the 
first aircro.ft 
factory in 
F r a n c a n d 
shortly aftor- 
wai’ds toolc up 
Hying. < )n J ul y Louis Bldriot, 

25 , 1909 , lie French airman 

flew from Baraques, m^ar Calais, to 
a field inland of Dover Castle in n 
600- Ib.^ monoplane with a 25-h.p. 
Anzani engine, the finst man to fly 
the Channel in a heavior-than-air 
machine (.s-ec illus. in p. 127). 
Adolphe P6goud (1887-1915), first 
man to loop the loop, 1913, did so 
in a BUiriot machine. During the 
First Great War Bldriot produced 
a number of military aintraft, and 
a few years before he died, Aug. 1, 
1936, claimed to have designed 300 
(lifferent models and built not 
fewer than 10,000 aeroplanes. In 
1927 ho planned a trans-Atlantio 
air mail service via the Azort^s. 

Blessed Damozel, The. Lyric 
poem in 24 six-lino stanzas, by 
Dante Gabi'iel Rossetti, written 
about 1 847, • It was first published 
in The Germ, in 1850, and under- 
went much revision bc^fore in- 
clusion in the poet’s collected 
writings. One of his c^arlicst 
poems, and perhaps his finest, 



Rossetti twi('e (IS70. 1879) mad(* 
it the subject of a [Uiinting. 

Blessington, NLvhuu iuutk, 
Cottnticss ok (1789 ISfO). Irish 
author. Born a1- Kno<‘k In'it, f'o. 
Ti[)j)orary, Sept.. I, I7Si>, she was 
married when ojily 14 ycNirs oI<l to 
a C’aptain FarnuM*, from whom kIk' 
wa.s Hepa.ra.ted in thns^ months. 
Distinguished for luvinty and wii., 
in 1 818, four inonfhs a fter h’a r'nu'r's 
death, she manh'd tlu^ earl of 
Blessington. With him, Counfi 
D’Orsa.y, and others, slu^ sc'li ouf. 
ou a ( Vmtimnd.al lour in 1822. 
At (ionoa slie mcfi Lord Byron and 
becaum^ his intirnah^ fih'tuL 

R<4urning to London, tlie (*oun- 


tesH eontnbiiied niinuTous ])o(Uuh 
and storhis to the magazim^s. i)nl)- 
lislied sevi^ral noviHs, and gatluna'd 
a,t lior soirees the most dist.im 
guished men of titms Lord 
Ifiossiugton di<Hl in 1829, and in 
1836 his widow took* Coi“(^ Ilouse. 
Kensington, wh(u*e slu^ reHid(Ml 
with Count D'Orsay until, in 1849, 
they were (H)mpelhHl to from 
their cn^ditors to Paris, wluM't' slu^ 



Bo8«otti de- 
picted the spmtnal figure of own poem 
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Countess o£ Blessington, Irish author, 
wit, and friend of Byron 
After A. E. Chalon. B.A. 


died June 4. Her Conversations 
with. Lord BjTon, 1S34, provides 
the most authentic account of 
Byron’s opinions to be found out- 
side his own journals and letters. 

Bletchley. Market town and 
urban district of Buckinghamshire, 
England. It stands on the Ouzel, 
17 m. S,W. of Bedford, and is a 
railway junction, Bletchley has 
brickworks, brush factories and 
light engineering w'orks, and trades 
in agricultural produce. Market 
day, Thurs. Pop. (1951) 10,919. 

At Femiy Stratford, which is 
within Bletchley, is the church of 

S. Martin, built in 1724, where 
celebrations held on S. Martin’s 
day include tire firing of curious 
small cannon called “ Fenny 
poppers.” 

Blewits. Two species of gill- 
bearing edible fungi (Basidiomy- 
cetes) which are sometimes con- 
fused. The field blewits, Triclio- 
loma jtersonaimn, occurs mainly in 
meadows where it frequently forms 
“ fairy rings ” ; T. nndum is a 
woodland species sometimes called 
wood blewits. The cap of both 
species is thick and fleshy and may 
be up to five inches in diameter, 
rounded when young, but becom- 
ing flattened in maturity. The 
cap of T. personatum is tan or buff- 
coloured ; that of T. nudum is 
lilac when young but becomes 
reddish-brown. The stems of both 
fungi are about three inches long, 
thick, blue-lilac in T. nudum and 
whitish with fine lilac-coloured 
lines in T. personatum. The gills of 

T. nudum are lilac, those of T. 
personatum are dirty white, be- 
coming tinged with pink or lilac 
colour. In both species the gills 
do not extend to the edge of the 
cap. jP. personatum is used by 
dyers for the extraction of a blue 
pigment. It has several other 
names besides blewits, e.g. blue 
stocking, blue button, blue stalk. 
See Fungus colour plate. 


Blida. Town of Algeria. It 
stands at the foot of the Utile 
Atlas Mts., 32 m. by ilv- of 

Algiers. The Oucd cl Bobir, on 
whicli it stands, has been bar- 
nessed for electric power and irri- 
gation of the surrounding land. 
Noted for its orange groves, Blida 
does a large trade in citrus iruits, 
early fruits and vegetables, luu'bs, 
cereals, and wool. It also has 
flour mills. Built in the li>th eoM- 
tury on the sito of Komaii 
station, it was damaged by ('arili- 
quakes in 1825 and 1H<)7. Pop. 
(1954) 56,799. 

Bligh, WILLTA.M (1754-1817). 
British admiral, navigator, and ad- 
ministrator. Born Sept. 0, 1754, 
the son of Cornish parents, he (Mi- 
tered the navy, sailed round the 
world with Captain Cook, 1772-74, 
and took part in the relief ol 
Gibraltar under Howe, 1782. In 
1787 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Bounty, when it was 
sent to the South Seas to fetch 
specimens of the bread-fruit t-rcie. 
Resentful at having to leave Tahiti 
after six months there, and of 
Bligh’s overbearing ten\(XM', his 
crew mutinied and on April 28, 
1789, set him with 18 men adrift 
in the Indian Ocean in an ()])(mi 
boat. In seven weeks he navi- 
gated it to Timor — an ('xtra- 
ordinary feat. In 1791 he took 
the bread-fruit from Tahiti i,o tlu' 
West Indies, Afterwards he was 
present at the battles of CuMnp(M’- 
dowm, 1 797, and Copcnhag(MLl 1. 

Appointed governor of N(W 
South Wales in 1805, he eame into 
collision with his civil and military 
subordinates and, though sup- 
ported by the British government, 
was imprisoned for two years, and 
sent back to England in 1810. 
Promoted rear-admiral in 1811, 
vice-admiral, 1814, he died Dee. 7, 
1817. Consult G. Hawson, 

1930; H. S. Montgomerie, 1937. 

Blighty. Soldiers’ word for 
home. Long used by the British 
army in India, the word came into 
general use during the First Great 
War. It has been explained as a 
corruption of Hindustan i vilaya 1 1 < ir 
bilayati^ meaning near the borders 
of a district, hence foreign, or of 
the adjectival form of Arabic 
vilayat, province, a term often 
used by a foreigner for his native 
province, and hence for home. 

Blimbing. Acid fruit resem- 
bling a small cucumber. It is 
produced by a small tree, Avmhoa 
bilimbi, of the family Oxalidacoae, 
much cultivated in the hotter ])arts 
of India, but of unknown origin. 
The tree attains a height of 10 to 
15 ft., and has compound leaves 


similar' to thosi' of tin* ash, willi 
liv(‘ to l'(Mi laiirs of hatlhM'S, a, ml 
laaldisli-purph^ I1 ow<m’m prodmaxl 
diivet from tb(' ti'uid<. fruits 

ar(‘ pr(*S(M'V(al in ,syrn|). pickhMl, or 
eamli<Ml. An aJli(Ml sptM-l('H, tlu^ 
('a,ra.mba (/I. rantniholo). is hirg(M‘. 

Blimp. Word (a)iiual in tla^ 
First Gi'eat Wa,r wIumi British 
ligliter-tha.n-air (M’aft W(M'(* dividcal 
iniio A -rigid, a, ml B limp (/.r, 
without rigid iiitormd frn.m<nvork). 
'Flu' ha.i’rage haJloon in the S(H‘ond 
Gr(‘at Wai* wa,M elassi'd u.s a, hlimi). 
The faimons (hV ha.rd ehaa’n,('4eir, 
(Blomd Blimp, was originated by 
tih(' ea.iloonist' l>a,vid Low {(f.v.) in 
1931. Low Ma,id in 1955 that lu' in- 
t,(Mid(‘d tlu' elmivudor not, prinia,rily 
as an atta,ek on tJu^ milit,a,i'y mimi, 
hut to (‘xpose< tilu^ double- t-hink” 
mentality (annmon in tlu' pmlod of 
its invemtion. 

Blind, Baum ok tiim. In the 
II. K„ i)(M‘Hons coming within t,h(» 
Hta,t,ut,ory didinition of hlindia^ss - 
“ HO blind a,H t.o be unabh' tio p(M'- 
fonn any work for which (\V('Hightf 
is (W(M>t,ia,l ” a,r(^ r(Mpdr<'(l to h(' 

n'gistoiaMl. 4’he numlaM’ ho r(‘giH* 
t(M'(al va,ri(‘N ; hut> in n,ny giv(Mi 
ytMi,r t,h(M'(^ a,r(' on tJn^ regist-iM' in 
Enghuxl a, ml \Vhd('H sn.tItHI t)9,0()t) 
jHM’Hons ov(M‘ III and 2,999 2,599 
(ihildiHMi niuhM' 19 iHapiiiang (‘dii- 
(!a,tion by uudihodH not' invofving 
tlu^ us(' of sight.” In S(iol,la.nd tke 
nuinlxM* is soimdfhing nnd(M’ 10,990, 
and in Northm’ii lr<da,nd a,hoiiti 
2,999. 3’he Blind INm’hohh Aet,l920, 
pla,e(‘d upon t,h(^ statt' and local 
aiUthorit.u'H (eoiinty e()uneilH and 
(a)unt.y borough (ioimeils) r('H})oii“ 
sibility for tlu^ (muh^ of tlu'si* iht- 
HoiiH, wluidi tlu‘y (Mirry out, in eloH(^ 
cooptM'atioiiwitli national, n'giomd, 
and lotad volimtairy agMMUMcs, MMiis 
responsibility was reudlirnud Uiud 
amplitl(‘(l in tlu' Nationid A'Ssist- 
anet^ Act, 1948. 

(hiinnuKN. d’luM’t^ are in ilu^ 
It.K. Home 999 blind e.bildren 
under liv(M Home teaeluM’H of t,lu( 
blind, und(M’ tbe dircHition of iln^ 
local aaithority, viNit and h<4f> the 
fumad'H of Hueh ehildnat in tlunr 
training. WIum’c^ a ehild eannot he 
satiHfacd'Orily tau-ed for n,t home, 
he may admitU'd to one of nine 
residiMitlal nnrHtu’y Hcihooln under 
th(^. dir(Hition of the Royal National 
Institute for tlu^i Blind, two of 
which are for retard(‘d eluldnML 

The ednesation of blind cduldnuj 
agtxl 5-19 was made eonipulsory 
in England and Wales in 1893, in 
Scotland in 1899 ; it is also eom- 
pulsory in Northern Ircdand. The 
first school for tht‘ blind was 
opened in Liverpool in 1791 ; 
schools were opemed in Bristol 
and in Edinburgh a short time 
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afterwards. Schools arc residential 
and the edneat-ion ^^dven eon forms 
as closely as ])nieti cable to tliat> in 
a school for the secMni^. .Braille is 
used for readin.o; and writing. Ap- 
paratus is usccl to assist in the 
teaching of such snhjeets as arith- 
metic and geogra [)hy ; and stress 
is laid on handwork, in order that 
the child may ae(juire manual dex- 
terity. Physical edn cation and, 
where necossai'y, remedial gym- 
nastics play an important i)art in 
the curiaenlum. 

As in schools for the seeing, there 
is a break at the age of 11 plus, the 
child of average ability tlum pass- 
ing from a junior to a senior seliot)!, 
to continue his education on the 
same general linos as before. The 
boy or girl of promise goes on 
either to a senior selective school 
or to a grammar school for the 
blind. At the senior selective 
school, general education is con- 
tinued U13 to the age of 16 aud is 
succeeded by training in ])iano- 
tuning, shorthand and typing, or 
some branch of music. At the two 
grammar schools, one for hoys 
and one for girls, gem'ral educa- 
tion normally continues up In the 
age of IS, in preparation for en- 
trance to a nniversity or for train- 
ing in a profession. 
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The blind child who is also deaf, 
crippled, maladjusted, retarded, or 
Hullering from mild (Epilepsy may 
rec(ave edu(!ation belwe('n the age^s 
of ciglit and 16 at a r(‘sid(n\tia.l 
school belonging to the Royal 
National Institute for the Blind. 
Por the mentally defective blind 
child, ])rovision is made by the 
ministry of Health under tlu^ 
Natiotjal Health Service Act, 19-16. 

.For the blind boy or girl who 
leaves school at 16 or IS, the calu- 
eation authority usually oilers 
training and retains responsibility 
for such training until the yonng 
person 18 21. 

TiiFi Ai)iri;r Blind. For those 
who lose sight in adult life, 
res])onsil)ility for pre-voeational 
rehabilitation, should this bo re- 
(piired, vocational training, and 
Hidisecpient employment rrssts 
u]j()n the ministry of Labour, inuler 
the Disabled Persons (Fmi)loy- 
ment) Act, 1944. Hlindriess, especi- 
ally when of sudden onset, geruu-- 
ally invokes considerable mental 
and emotional shock, as ilu‘ newly 
blinded person nsiliz(‘s that tlu' 
wholes of bis lile must be re- 
orientisl. A ri^ali/.ation of Ibis fact 
during tli(‘ ScM-oml (b'eat VV)ir, 
when many civilians lost lludr 
siglit from enemy nidion, hsl 1o tln^ 
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establishmmitf of thri'c ri'sidtuitial 
relia biliiatiion I’cnti'es in Fuginud 
and Wales, latcu' rodiuaKl to two ; 
a caaitre in Scothiiul was o[)eu(‘(l in 
1952. At tbese (‘('ntri^s, wluui hos- 
pital t.r(^at/ment ends, the newly 
blind may have* a |>erio(l of pn^- 
voeational or social rtdiaibilitation 
to help them ri^adjust their liv(\s. 

Mannal or scMni-inatmal mn- 
ployinent of the blind may be in 
one- of 64 slndtcM'cd workshops 
carrying on tlie following traides : 
maJviiig of l)a, skids, brusbcis, mats, 
matt-r(‘HS(‘S, wiri' goods, wood-work, 
ehair-caning, piano-tainiiig, shoe- 
ri^pairing, round and Ihit maiclutu^ 
knitting, weaving. TraliKsl work- 
ers who live at a distania^ from a, 
worksbo]) ea,n be given employ- 
ment in tludr lioiiu's, riuadving 
materials at cost priei^ and laang 
])aid a1> piiaanvork rat(''H, plus aug- 
nu'nia.tioii ofwag(‘K. TIuMr work is 
sujiervised and tb<‘y are assisted 
in imirketing their goods. 

During the Scaaind Lnait War, 
many blind peoph' wimh' nFsorlaal 
into opmi industi’y, working side 
by sidi'^ witli siaung, and prov- 
ing tlu‘mH(dv(‘H <‘!ipabl<' of carrying 
out a, \vid(‘ vari<‘ty of opi'ral-inns, 
ddiis was Htimulat(‘d by the 
jiassing ol' the Disabled INu'Hons 
(Fm])loytn('nt) Aci., 19-M, wldcb 
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required employers having a sub- 
stantial number of workers to 
employ a quota of disabled persons, 
.and continued in many instances 
after the war years. Research 
into possible new occupations for 
the blind goes on continually. 

Professional and semi-profes- 
sional occupations in which well- 
educated and fully trained blind 
persons have shown themselves 
competent include physiotherapy, 
the ministry of the church, law, 
school teaching, home teaching of 
the blind, music, public adminis- 
tration, telephony, and shorthand 
and t}q)ing. 

General Welfare. Of the 
blind population, about SO per 
cent, are over 50 years of age, 50 
per cent, are over 70. Blindness is 
thus specially associated with old 
age, and it is the duty of those 
responsible for the welfare of the 
blind to make the lives of the 
older blind financially secure, and 
as full of active interests as their 
physical powers allow. 

The Blind Persons Act of 1920 
gave bhnd persons in need a non- 
contributory pension at 50 (later 
at 40), similar to that then received 
by seeing persons at 70, and subject 
to the same means test. National 
assistance grants are paid to blind 
persons at a higher rate than to 
the seeing, in recognition of their 
heavier living costs. 

The National Assistance Act, 
1948, requires that blind persons 
shall be given instruction “ in 
their own homes or elsewhere in 
methods of overcoming the effects 
of their disabilities,” and also that 
recreational facilities shall be pro- 
vided for them. Qualified home 
teachers, numbering about 700, 
visit the blind in their homes, see 
that they are in receipt of pensions 
and allowances, teach them to read 
embossed type, arrange for them 
to obtain hooks on loan from the 
National Library for the Blind, 
teach them pastime handicrafts 
and help them to dispose of their 
finished goods, arrange social 
gatherings for them, and try in 
every way to brighten their lives. 
Home teachers must pass an exam- 
ination set by the College of 
Teachere of the Blind, which also 
conducts examinations for school 
teachers, craft instructors, and 
piano -tuners. 

Privileges enjoyed by blind 
persons in addition to those already 
named include the right to use a 
dog as guide without payment of a 
licence (many blind persons avail 
themselves of the services of 
specially trained guide-dogs) ; cer- 
tain travel facilities when travel- 


ling by rail, sea, or road ; ixu- 
mission to vote by post in i)a.rlia- 
mentary and local clcctifuis or 
alternatively to have the lu'lp ol ;i 
seeing friend to mark their ballol 
paper; special postal nitos (or 
transmission of Braille and appa r- 
atus ; and the right to own a. radio 
set without payment of n. lic(‘ne(‘. 
Many avail themselves of tin* 
talking book service (.s'cc hdoiv). 

In order that local authoritic's 
and voluntary agencies (scLools, 
workshops, societies providing 
specialised services, and voluntary 
agencies for the general welfare 
of the blind) may work in co- 
operation, England and Wales is 
di\uded into four regions, and 
regional associations act as co- 
ordinating bodies for the dis- 
cussion of all matters of Tiiutual 
concern, collect and collate stat- 
istics, carry out certain sevviec's 
which are for the benelit of all, 
and are centres of information on 
matters relating to blind wcU'an', 
These regional associations arc' 
voluntary bodies, with the elas- 
ticity and initiative which this im- 
plies. In Scotland the Sc^ottisli 
National Federation performs much 
the same functions but does not 
compile statistics ; the fedtu’ation 
is represented or consulted in 
matters relating to acts of })ar- 
lianient affecting the blind of 
Scotland. 

The position of the blind in tbc' 
British colonies is very dlllerc'nt. 
In 1946 a team of three investi- 
gators was sent to Africa and 
Near East by a committee ap- 
pointed jointly by tbc dolonial 
office and the Royal National 
Institute for the Blind. Their re- 
port led to the formation of the 
British Empire Society for the 
Blind in 1950. It showed that up- 
wards of a million people in th(^ 
colonies were blind, and inilHoiis 
more were suffering from eye 
diseases which might result in 
blindness. Little had been at- 
tempted to alleviate their lot, or 
to provide them with education, 
training, or employment. 

Through the initiative of the 
British Empire Society, blind wel- 
fare schemes were initiated in 26 
colonial territories, now schools 
and training centres were planned, 
and existing schools were improved. 
Surveys in the interests of pre- 
vention of blindness were launched 
in Kenya, Aden, and West Africa. 
In West Africa two teams (one 
ophthalmological, the other en- 
tomological) got to work and pro- 
duced information that promised 
to help in reducing the incidence of 
blindness. The results of a tour 


of East Africa, by an ('xpcric'iuu'd 
W()rl\('r for ibo blind wau’c report'd 
(o tb(' g<)V('i’um('uls of tli(‘ East, 
Afrii'an (l('pcn(lcnci('s. A loui' of 
ili(' Briii.sh \M's(. 1 nd i(‘M l>y tlu' 
diri'cior of tlu' socic'ty in 1951 1('(1 
to tlu' ('sla.bli.Mhnn'id, of a, r('giouu,I 
ollicc' H('l up witb llu' a, id of 

I.Ih' (Anadian National Instil, ult* 
for the Blind. 

All 1 be \v(trld, in I, In* I bS. A., 

lh(' ()V'er,si'a„s eountru'S of tlu' 
Briiisb (\)nunonvv('a,ltb, a,ud ('ls(‘- 
wb('i’(', work lor tlu' pnnaudion 
of bIindn(^sM and t,be r('lief of thoH(' 
who ,sidr<'r from it inen'ases 
Ht('a,dily. Ets(avb('r(', a,H in tlu^ 
E.K., tlu^ ('Heels of tb(' St'eoiid 
(Ireuit War lia,d an inlha'in't^. In 
1919 a,n inhu’iia,! iona I eonf(a'(Uiict' 
of \vork('i‘H for (lu^ blind eonv<an'd 
by Uk' Anu‘rica,n IA>unda,lion for 
llu' Blind a,n(! Ibt' Itoyal Na.tionul 
Institide for tlu* Blijid, with (li<^ 
)>a,rticipation of (he Uniri'd Na.tioiis 
!i,nd U.N.E.S.(M)., h'd to lla^ 
(^Htablislum'ut of a, world council 
for (,b(' vv<'lfa.r(' of Ihc' Idirid ri'|>r('- 
s('nthig Honu' 10 count ri('N, 

Hary O. Thomas 

Mkciiianioai. Aid.s. \'a,ri<aiH 
('b'ctronie guiding a,nd rea,ding a, ids 
lia,v(' b('<Mi dev('lo|KHl for tlu^ Idind. 
Tlui ('s,s(‘ntla,l nupunumMit of a 
guiding d(wie(k is tba,t witb its a, id 
ilu^ blind pi'rson sliould b(^ an>l<^ 
to walk a,t, a mod<a'at(( s])(H'd, 
eitluu’ indoors or out, doors, and r<‘" 
('('ivc warning of tlu' position of 
any obHl,a,el(' wit,lun Ui distanet^ of 
(> ft,. Tim a, id should b(^ light, in 
W(‘igbt a,nd ('a,My l,o bold. All such 
instruuu'nts (ii^p(Mid upon flu^ 
N'lltullon of ligld, nltrawmie, or 
sonic wav(*H fi'om tlu^ obHt,a<'l(\ 

In om^ guide aid, a btaun of light, 
explores Hpa,ee ov('r a dist, ain't' of 
several hvmdrt'd lVad„ It ineor- 
})orates a h'liH to products an 
image of a,ny illuiniuaj.tHl object, 
tb(' ('xaet posit, ion of l,lie ima,ge 
dt'pending upon llu' distaneti of t-be 
object. 9’Ue imu,gt' space is ex- 
plored by a rotating spiral eomb 
and when (aiineidenee b('t,W(a'n 
image and ('omb totdh ot'tairN, the 
light-chopping ('lied, produeed is 
picked up on a photoonulti >lier 
inbo and eouverted into ant.ible 
signals of varying phtdi. 

Ultrasonic and souie guide aids 
indicate tlu' distanett of t,be objtuT 
by the timt^ t'la,j)Hiug IxTwecni the 
transmission of a pulse of entn’gy 
prodnctnl by a, suitnhle pulso- 
gotmrator and its rdurn after 
reflection. Transinissiou and re- 
ception are marlmd by audible 
clicks in earphoiu's. One such 
instrument, (aiJlt'd a “ dicker,” is 
little largt'T than a band toreh. 
It contains a sound source which is 
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reflected back by the dctoeted 
obstacle, the reflcciion being 
received by the “ elickor ” and 
amplified to give the nsor audible 
warning. 

Electronic reading aids can bo 
divided into tw'o classes : those 
in which the user has to associate 
an audible note, modulated in 
some way connected with tlio form 
of the printed letter, with that 
letter : and those whore the instru- 
ment itself recognizes the letter 
and provides the letter sound. In 
one example of the first type, a 
stylus, hold in the hand, contains 
an oscillating mirror and provides 
a fine pencil of light. When a 
book is scanned with the stylus, 
an audible note is emitted as the 
beam passes over black print but 
not when it is passing over the 
white background. In the second 
type of device, a number of parallel 
beams of light scan the line of 
print and produce signals from 
the reflected light in a photo- 
multiplier tube. These signals are 
correlated in a series of matrices 
which then select a magnet, ie 
recording of the appropriate letter 
and reproduce it in a londpscaker. 
The device, which is highly com- 
plicated, permits reading at speeds 
up to 60 words per minute. But 
the average blind person linds it 
easier to learn to read Braille. 
See also kSt. Dunstan’s. 

For the causes of blindness, see 
that heading. 

Blind Harry (d. r. ]5h2). See 
Plenry the Minstrel. 

Blindness. Loss of pereoption 
of light, colour, and form. 1(, 
may he congenital, due in im- 
perfect dovolopmcnt, (fl‘ the eye- 
balls, or a, (squired. Acquired 
blindness ma,y be duo to injuries 
or to diseases of the globe. Tu- 
juries may he of two forms, one, 
perforating, frequently complica- 
ted by the lodgement of a foj'cign 
body within the organ and con- 
sequent infection, and the other 
conenssive, from a blow, wnih 
detachment of the retina or ot her 
internal injury. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum, or oph- 
thalmia of the newly horn, is a 
notifiable disease in Ihiglaml and 
Wales. It is defined as a purulent 
discharge from the eyes of an 
infant, starting within 21 days 
of birth, and is caused by an 
infection during or shortly aft, or 
birth, in 40 p.c. of cases of gonor- 
rhoeal origin. With a view t,o 
preventing the ocourronoo of 
opthalniia neonat,()rum and con- 
sequent blnidncss, it is highly 
desirable that an infant, ’s eyes 
should be cleansed scrupulously 


immediately after birth, 'Treat, - 
meat wdth penicillin and sulpha 
drugs improves the prognosis. 

'The ma,jorit,y of discast^s of the 
globe are intlammat.ory, aiul 
caused by infection of the con- 
junctiva. This infect, ion may 
occuir as part t>f an injury, but, 
more commonly arises without, any 
definite lesion or by spread of 
inflammatory ])ro(‘esHes from the 
surrounding parts, Tnthunnmi.ion 
in an injured eyfi oc:ca,siona,lly 
sets up Hym})ath<fl,ic ophthahuia, 
in t,he uninjured eye, the evcml iial 
loss of vision in whi(‘h may lx's 
greater than in the injur(Hl eye. 

(llaucoma, ebarac fieri sod by in- 
crease of the int,ra-ocular prciSSTire, 
and often wdthoiit any knowm 
cause, is a common source of 
blindness if left nnt,r<‘a,t,ed. hhn- 
holism (plugging) or thrombosis 
(clotting) of the central artery of 
the retina, or thrombosis of the 
retinal vein, is a canae of hfindness 
arising suddenly, and is due to 
the obst, ruction in the hlood- 
supply to the retina. 1 )egenera,t ion 
of the retrina (retinitis ]>iginenioHa) 
is a less frequent cause. 1 .-osh of 
useful vision may he caused by 
ulceration and suhse(iucnt scar- 
ring of the cornea (leu(x)Tna), or by 
()])a,city of the hms (cataract). 

Atnqihy of the ojitie nerve is 
usually preceded ])y o])t,i(i neurit is 
(intlainmation of t,lie nerve), ai\d 
may arise frotu many ('ausi^s, 
principally tumours of the brain, 
including abseess, cyst,, tubcrc](\ 
a,nd syphiloma.. Other ea,uses ans 
fraeturc^s of tlic .skull, niivuingitis, 
including tuberctih'ir n.nd etu'cbro- 
s[)iua,l numingitis, hydrocephulus, 
(‘xtension of iullammatory pro- 
cess('s within tlu^ orbit, syphilis, 
lead j)oi.souing, a.nd occasionally 
a fever, vjj. nu^asles, scarhitina,, 
typhoid fev(M‘, nudaria,. 

S(were ha(unorrha,g(‘.H from t lu^ 
stomach or ot.her organs tuny givi^ 
rise to incurahl(‘. blintlnesH. Bright.’s 
diHcaso and diahetos may Iciud to 
considerable loss of sight, by eausiug 
changes in the retina. Irifeetivo 
opht,ha,lnutis may he dm^ to thci 
plugging of a retVinal artery by a, 
Re])tic embolus, and may occur in 
acptituiemia. 

Vision may he alfeeted wnaoiisly 
by the excessive use of t,oba.cco or 
W'ood alcohol (toxic amblyopia,). 
Twist and shag t,ohac(‘.os ap})tai.r 
to bo the most to.xie, but all pip(^ 
tobaccos and (agars itiay produce 
the condition. (flgaret.lt^s ap- 
parently are harmless in this con- 
nexion. A serious form of blind- 
ness may (snsuo from the drinking 
of methylated spii'it, or from in- 
haling its fumes. Fm\cfih>im,l loss 


of vision Htumfiimos occurs iu 
hysteria. 

'Tlu^ Huhj(Hfi-,H of night hliiidmssH 
see well iu dayliglit,, but tlu'ir 
vision in a poor light, ra,llH far 
h(‘loW'' tha,t of pcu’HOUH of normal 
sight,. Oc'ea.siounlly night hlind- 
u<‘Hs is luuaMlitary, hut, long (^x- 
f)OHUrc t,o V(‘ry hi’ight lights nm,y 
be a pro-disposing ca,us(\ 

An (Kudist, should Ix^ (U)Usult(Ml 
wit,houti (Ufla.y wluu’e then^ is 
Hudd(M» jigouising ])aau iu ilui 
ball, or wh(‘n‘ light , h aia^ h(mmi to lx*! 
surrouiuhxl hy a, ciolounnl riivi or 
ha,lo, or wduM’c vision fails rapidly 
and it, is found lUHx^Hsary t,o 
im‘tea,HC. fr(x]u(ait,ly th(’i strengt,!) 
of a,ny haiscs which n\a,y lx* worn. 

'rhe ( briu‘a,l Grafting Act,, 1952 
{see muUr (bnu^a), ma.k('H it l(*gal 
for t,ht‘, eyt*K of a, dc!eeu,s('(l p<‘rs(m 
to he UH(xl in suitiihh* e.a.N(*s for t,lu* 
treatment of a, blind person, h'or 
other Hi(q)s taken to ludp t.lu^ blind, 
see Blind, (.arc*, of tlu\ 

Blind Spot oil Gutki Disk, 
Name given t,o a circular pat,ch on 
the rifi,ina, of (MU'h cy<‘ which is 
inscmsilth^ to liglit a.ixl <‘oiour. It, 
is about TS nullinufl,r(*s ac.ross, and 
is at the (Mit.ra.tux's of t,he opt, it! 
ntu’vt*. Its hliudnt'SH wa,H dis- 
covtM’t'd by Kdau^ Mu.riottt'! in 166S. 

Blind Storey ou fi’anmiutiM. 
In m(xli(‘va,l ar(bit,(‘ct,\irts t,h<‘ 
middh^ storty of a, church, placed 
h(fiw(‘ta) tlu* (d(U’t\st,ory above a, ml 
tin* n,r('a,d(^ btdow. It, is calltHl a, 
blind st.on\v h(‘ca,UH(^ it, txm- 
ta,ins no windows. 

Blind -worm OH Glow - w OHM 
{Afi{/uis Jhu/ifis), A limhlcsH 
lizai’d of the family Augtiidao. It 
(xx’urs tihrougbout, hhiropt\ N. 
Africa,, a, ml \\L Asia.. 'TIu* Ixxly 
is wortu-likt' and t,be tyt's a.re so 
small Mud, tlx' animal is popula,rly 
sufipoHtxI t,o be blind. It, is about, 
1 ft. long, of brownish colour, lias 

n, vtu’y brit,lile 
tuih a, ml ftM'ds 
on sliigH a,nd 
iiiHt^cts, usual- 
ly by night, 
Its b i i is 
ha,nuh‘NM. 

Bliss, »SiH 
Ahtuuh (b. 
IHtll). British 
compOHtw, a 
Ma.Nt(T of th<! 
(),utMMrH Mu- 
sit*. H(^ wa.H 
horn in Loudon, Aug. 2, 1891, 
ami WMiH (‘dmnifital a,t Itughy and 
Vemhrokt^ Golh'gt*, (M,mhridge. 
Early works, such as his ]>iauo 
quintet, 1920, and Golour sympln 
ouy, 1922, r<‘vealcd his iut,(*rt‘at in 
disHoiuuict*. 'Tin* symphony Morn 
iug Heroes, 1999, with aptaifier. 
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and chorus, in honour of those who 
fell in the First Great War, was 
outstanding. He composed music 
for many ballets of which Check- 
mate, 1937, and Miracle in the 
Gorbals, IDM , were the best known . 
His opera The Olympians was pro- 
duced at Co vent Garden, 1949. 
He wrote much film music, e.g. for 
Caesar and Cleopatra, and he ar- 
ranged The Beggar’s Opera for a 
film in w^hich Sir Laurence Olivier 
played Macheath, 1954. He wrote 
a piano concerto, played by Solo- 
mon, for the New York World 
Fair in 1939. Knighted in 1950, 
he was appointed Master of the 
Queen’s Music, in 1953. 

Blister, Vesicle containing 
watery material produced beneath 
the cuticle or superficial layer of 
the skin by scalding or contact 
with an irritant substance. Blister- 
ing was formerly used in medicine 
to relieve pain and congestion, 
the drugs most often used being 
cantharides and turpentine. 

Blister Bar. When steel is 
made from wrought iron by the 
cementation process, bar iron is 
packed in cast iron boxes with 
charcoal and heated in a furnace 
to about 950® C. for 7 to 11 days. 
During the process, blisters form 
on the surface of the metal, these 
being due to the expansion of the 
soft iron by gas formed and liber- 
ated. After cooling, the bar pro- 
duced is known as “ blister bar,” 
which is then hammered or rolled 
out into “plated bars” or “bar 
steel.” These plated bars are then 
piled and forged together to make 
“ shear steel,” or remelted and cast 
into moulds as “ crucible cast 
steel.” See Metallurgy ; Steel. 

Blister Beetle. Popular name 
for the Cantharidae family, of 
which the best known is the mis- 
called Spanish 
fly {Lytta 
vesicatoria). 

It is common 
in S. Europe, 
but rarely 
occurs in Great 
Britain. Gold- 
en or bluish 
green in col- 
our, it is found 
on the oak, 
e Ider, and 
privet. Its nul- blister Beetle, Lytta 
verised dried ^e^^^atoria 
elytra yield the drug cantharidin. 

Blister Gases. War gases 
winch cause burns on unprotected 
skin and lung irritation when in- 
haled. The most important are 
mi^tard gas (dichloroethyl sul- 
phide) and lewisite (cMorovinyl- 
dichlorarsine). Mustard gas w'as 


first used by the Germans in duly, 
1917, and produced a higher rate 
of casualties than any other war 
gas. Lewisite, an American in- 
vention, was develop('d too la1i(‘ 
for use in the First Ch‘('at War. 
Compounds other than nnist<ai‘d 
gas and lewisite which have 
vesicant properties and are suit- 
able for use as war gases ine.lu(l(' 
the group kuow'n und(u* the geiu'ral 
title of “ nitrogen vesicants ” or 
“ nitrogen mustards,” Tlu'se eom- 
pounds arc stated to bc^ more rapid 
in action than mustard, if k'ss 
drastic, with an immediate elTee.t 
on the respiratory passages. Sc.o 
Chemical Warfare. 

Blith, Walter. English 171,h 
century agriculturist. His memory 
is preserved only by his book on 
agriculture, The English Im])rov(‘r, 
or A New Survey of Husbandry. 
It appeared in 1549, and in a rt'- 
vised edition dcdicatcal to Crom- 
well in 1652 Blith points out tluit. 
the raising of the rent by tlu' laaid- 
lord when a tenant made ini[)rov(‘- 
meiits W'as prejudie.ial to agri- 
cultural improvement. 

Blithe Spirit. Farcical comedy 
in 3 acts by Noel Coward. Pro- 
duced July 2, 1941, at tlu‘ Pi(;ea- 
dilly Theatre, London, this play 
ran until March 9, 1946, at n, 
number of leading playhousr's, 
breaking, with 1,997 consecutive 
performances, the record for a 
non-musical play, and indeed all 
records except for Chu Chin Chow 
iq.v.). Cecil Parker, Fay Compton, 
Margaret Rutherford, and Kay 
Hammond played in the originil.l 
production. Biithe Spirit aj)pear(*d 
as a film in 1945. 

Blitong. Variant spelling of tlu' 
name of the Indonesian islaiirl 
better known as Billiton {q.o.). 

Blitzkrieg (German BUl::, 
flash (of lightning); AVfrr/, war). 
In the military sense, aiul as (',x- 
emplificd by the Nazi theory and 
practice of war, the rapid destruc- 
tion of an enemy army or country 
by one or several annihilating 
blows. A successful blitz kri(‘g en- 
tails the closest cooperation be- 
tween armour, mobile artillery, 
motorised infantry, and bouibing 
aircraft. The essence of the blitz- 
krieg is speed, the Panzer [q,v.) 
divisions exploiting gaps in the 
defence softened by high-level and 
dive-bombing ; ^ any pockets 
resistance surviving the Panzer 
thrust are mopped up by the 
following motorised infantry. Si- 
multaneously with the armoured 
break-through, bombing aircraft 
disrupt the enemy’s lines of com- 
munication and relentlessly bomb 
his cities and war-production plant. 


poiiil' 1-0 !)<’ ('IioHi'ii for a 
blitzkrieg M.tinek imist Ix' on(‘ 
wlu'H' it will b(' poHsibh' to gain a. 
(piiek d('eiMi(ui, aiul also diu' when' 
tiu' HyHlc'in of nxids will fjieilitate 
IJu' siiuull aiu'dUN a<lvane(' of tlu^ 
motorisc'd iiifanlry and nriillery 
grouped in tIu' I’ear. AIhd, tliens 
must b(' ai nutidx'r of (dternative 
points at whieb a. breakd brough 
can be made, so that if Mu' initial 
thrusl, is lu'Id or nux'ts strong 
opposition, ( 111 ' altack ean rapidly 
bi' transfei'red (o anollier point, 
d’hi' whole aim of a blilzkrieg is to 
jiii't’ee llu' enemy’s did'enei'S, on(.- 
Ilaiik his Hi'eondary delenee sysl.i'm, 
and Hi'paniti' his a-rmii's into iso- 
lated groups. 

The blilrzkrlog doel.rine was 
Hueeessfully ap()li('d by Germany 
in Poland, SepI 1939; Norway, 
April, I9'(0; ( he Ne( berlnnds ami 
Pranei', May ,lmie, 191(1; \dig()- 

slavia, April, 1911. Tlironghout 
llii' Second Great War (he wnrd 
“ bli(.z ” was iiHi'd inGrea(i liritain 
as a, vulgai'ism for a. (b'rmnn air 
raid or si'ries of air raids. 

Blizzard. Violenl^ and liidvrly 
cold wind aca-onipanied by blinii- 
ing snow. Hi is really a cold wave 
f\t a. high veloeily and a low (I'm- 
pera(.m‘e ajid lilled wi(h snow. 
Blizzards a, re nsually eaiised by 
dll' passagi' of Sj vigorous wiu(-(‘r 
eyelone towards whom' ri'a.r tlu' 
pri'Hsure gradii'iits are so st eep llinli 
tlu' air lauiimotily renebes a velmaty 
of from '(O ni. to 69 m. pi'r hiau*. 

Bloch, FuNS'i'{b. ISKO). Swiss-, 
born U.S, eomiioser. Born at I 
Gi'iK'Va., July 21, ISSO, of Jewlsli 

paa’eni s, had 
Ins first mumeal 
i n H (.r u e tion 
from .bujUi'H- 
Daleroze and 
st, udied in 
Brussels imd('r 
\’su.,^e a, nd 
HfUsst', In 1895 
hi' widIiI' an 
Grii'iit-al Syni- 
phony ajui a 
n u rn be r o f 
songs and pieei's for piano and 
for violin. In 1902 he si'ltled 
in^ Paris, and in 1915 wa.s ap- 
pnintf'd professor at llu' Geneva 
ConHiTvatoin', Tlu' following yamr 
h(^ toured Anu'riiai witih Mand 
Allan, and sc'tUed (lu're. IBs 
orclu'stral works inelude S<dielomo, 
and Israel (both with voii'cs), ami 
Trois Poemes Juifs; his chamber 
music, a eoneertu groHHo and piano 
quintet. ^ IBs orelu^stral ion is full 
of combinations of vivid {lolmir 
ami orjginalily, but his lala'r t'X- 
poriments in ((uurter-tom'S aiH^ not 
easy to follow. 
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Bloch, Maeo (1880-11)44). A 
French historian and Rosisianco 
martyr, rde was born at Lyons on 
July 6, 1886, child of an Alsatian 
Jewish family. He passed to the 
Ecolc Norm ale 8upcrieiire, and 
after the usual apprenticeship 
teaching in lycees, he became in 
1911) professor of medieval history 
at Strasbourg, in 1937 professor ot 
economic history at the Sorbonne. 
Ho served in both Great Wars, and 
in the Second, after escaping from 
Dunkirk to England, returned to 
France, refusing to leave ii^ al- 
though in special danger because of 
his Jewish origins. Ho joined the 
Resistance and became an im- 
portant leader in the Lyons region. 
He was captured early in 1944, tor- 
tured, and finally shot on Juno 16, 
1944, devoting his last moments to 
comforting a boy who was in the 
same group of victims. Ho had 
some prevision of his probable fate 
and, although proud of his Jewish 
ancestry, specifically forbade in 
his will any religious rites in his 
memory. His life and death were 
commemorated in a solemn cch^ 
bmtion in the Sorbonne after the 
end of the war. 

Bloch wuis one of the most re- 
markable French historians of his 
generation. He first attracted at- 
tention by his thesis on the rots- 
thamnatu.rges, the medieval kings 
of France and England who 
touched for the king’s evil and per- 
formed other religious and semi- 
magical rites. He revolutionised 
the study of French medieval eco- 
nomic history and, willi Luci('u 
Febvre, founded the in valuable 
Annalcs d’Histoiro Ecou(mii(pic. 
Ho also lectured on Anuu'ican 
economic histoiy. Of two post- 
humous works, L’ l^ltii-angc DGaito 
(Eng. trans. The Strange Defeat, 
1949) and Apologio ])our I’Mis- 
toiro (Eng. trans. The Historian’s 
Craft, 1954), the iirst is an import- 
ant document for the causes of the 
French defeat in 1940. 

Block. Word commonly mean- 
ing a large piece of wood, used also 
in several technical connotations. 
'Ihus, a pulley block consists of 
one or more pulleys as sheaves 
mounted in a frame fitted With a 
hook or eye by which the bloctk or 
load can be suspended or secured. 
{Bee Blocks and Tackle.) 

In printing, a block is the en- 
graved plate used in the illus- 
tration of books, periodicals, and 
other letterpress. 

The term block is also used tio 
denote a mass of the earth’s crust 
enclosed by some marked geo- 
logical or topographical feature, 
Faults, or linos of fracture, often 


form the boundary lines of such 
bloc‘ks whidi, when fbey are up- 
raised or tilted to form mountain 
chains, aro referred to as blotik- 
mountains, ejj. those in the Groat 
Basin of westei-n U.S.A, 

Block. Island in the Atlantic. It 
lies 10 m, S. of i.ho mainlarul of 
Rhode Island, U.S.A., aiul forms 
part of Newport (h>. It is co-ex k'li- 
si VC w’ith t he summer n'sort ol’ 
Now Shorc'haru — pop. (11)50) 752 
— and IS 7 m. long and 1 
broad ; it. contains mores t han 300 
ponds. Visited in 1614 by Adrian 
Block, n'lionanuisd if., if. was scJf.lcd 
in 1661, and in 1689 was cajiturcd 
by lO’cru'h privafeers. 

Blockade, 'rhe a(d- of a bt^lli- 
gcrent by which, wutli his \varshi})s, 
he prevents shipping, whether 
enemy or neutral, from entering or 
leaving all or some of the ])ortH or 
of tlui coastline of the etuuny. If 
a ship attempts to break the 
blockade, both ship and (^argo may 
he condemned — ix. seiv.ed by th(^ 
belligerent. A blockade nuiy be 
either strategic [i.e. in (^onncs.xion 
with some military operation 
against the cnesmy on land, c.f/. a 
sieged — or, as is now gemu’aJly aes 
cepted, isommoreiiil [Lo. without 
any Tiiilitary 'operations and (hn 
signed merely to prevent the 
(Miemy from (‘.xj)orting or import- 
ing any supplies or goods. 

Blockade daU'S only from the 
timo when the rights of neutrals 
Iirst began to be rc(‘.ogniv:ed, and 
the earliest blockade appears to 
have been that instituted in 1584 
by th(‘- Dutch against, their own 
])orts t.liou o(‘(nipi(si liy the Spani- 
ards. Ik4br(‘, t.ha,t. t he right of any 
stale to rema.in ruuit/ra.l was almosl. 
unknown, every state being e.x- 
peefed to l.nk<’i sides either for or 
against a bidligerent., an<l the rules 
gradually introdiK'.ed nJating to 
ih(i la,w of bloekaih^ wen*, in rcuility 
a r(H!ognit.ion of the st.at.us of luai- 
tralit.y anti a protect ion t.o ncul.ra.ls 
against indiscriminate seizure of 
their ships and goods. 

The rules of blotJcade have tlevcs- 
lopcd from tlui struggle Ixd.waieti 
belligerents desirous of making 
full use of their sea power and 
neutrals (lesirous of preserving 
their commerce or oven of incrtuis- 
ing it btaauise of the war ; but as 
thcHO rules have nev<5r Ixaui laid 
down in any int.ernationally ao- 
cejit.ed code, they depend to a 
large c.xient on the practice of 
nat.ions and there is much uncer- 
iainty. 'Idle Declaration of Paris, 
1856, contained one somewhat 
vague reference to bloekade, aftd 
although the Declaration of Lon- 
don, 1909, provided a comploto 


(M)d(', it was nevt'r raf.iliiMl b}/ 
Gr(‘a.t Brii.aiii and so iu'iV<a’ hccauu^ 
binding. 

A problem tba.t. was luwtu’ fully 
solved wa.H wha.l. cons(.itut.(Hl a 
blockad(^. Was it. snlllcicnf- for a 
bcllig(U'(uil. to dt'tJare a bhx'kadc 
of a. port' wifhout taking stejis to 
nia.k(^ it. eflect.ive (a paper ” 
blotJca.ch*!), Hu<*h ships a.s wert^ (ui- 
(‘()untore<l Ixaiig scDxxl, but. the 
vast majority pa.ssing through un- 
mol(‘sl.(xl ? II' a nua'C) d(M’Ja.ra.t ion 
was not. e^c(‘liv(^ wlia.l. additional 
sfeps must be l,a,k('n ? Ikipcr ” 
blockades were fr(xjU('nt. in tlu^ 
17t.h and IStb centuiL'S, Ixang 
much used lx>th by Fraiua^ and 
Grcait Britain into tlx'i 19t.li tum- 
lury. As (amimoixxi incri^ased, so 
did t.ht' inconvixiience and loss t.o 
iK'ulra.ls. During the War of 
Am(‘rica,n ImU^pcnuletict^ l)(\t.\vaam 
Gnait Brilaiin and her American 
(xilonics, triad it^H w<ax‘ ma.de, 1780 
S3, bcd.wcaui va,rious neutrals in- 
cluding Russia, Denmark, and 
Sw(xl(Mi- t.lu^ First Aruuxl Nim- 
l.ra.lif.y - a,gr(XMng to inaintn.iii by 
fotau^ ecii'ta.in [)rim’ipU‘s of nim- 
Iralily, inelnding llu'i ruh^ lbn.l. a. 
blockiuli^ should be !•e(M)gniztxl only 
if inaintaiiKxl by a. cluiin of a.n- 
ckorcxl v'arships slatiotuxl neai’ to- 
gcl.htu’. J’his d()(4.rin(* lx‘ne(it.(.‘(l tlu'. 
luuitiavls lu'canse obviously, tlui 
mor(^ wairsldps lUHa^ssaiy t-o estab- 
lish a l)l(xJvad(% t.lu^ sinalka' would 
b(' the coasl.liuc t.lud. a iK'Uigiu’imt. 
would b(‘ a.bh' to blockadt', and llu^ 
larger ihend'ore w«>uld Ix' thc! 
coast line optm to mad.ral t rade. 

J’lds vicsw was neviu* acei^plod by 
Gri-iat. Britain nor, indeed, gmuu'- 
ally a.t. l.hafi tinu'. ; but. by tkc' 
middle of t.he I9t.h eenl.ury it. was 
rciMigni/uxl t.hid. '' pajier ” bloe.k- 
adivs w(u*(’i not. t.rm^ bhx4vadi'S, and 
t hat. Honu‘. di^gree of iMleet iveiuHs 
was nma^Hsary. 'this vimv was h( 4. 
out in t-lu^ D(X‘la.rjd ion of Baris, 
185(5, whi(4i ri‘(|uired llud. a blo(4i- 
ad(^ must. Ix^ nudnitairuxl by suiL a 
forc<^ as was Hunieiimt. really t o pre- 
vimt a.ceesH to the eoa-st. 
was much doubt, as t.o t.h(% exa«4. 
nuauiing of this rule, it. Ixaiig <am- 
t.<md(xl by some (c.f/. by Frani‘<‘. up 
to 1914) that, it eoincidtxl wit.h tlu^ 
dtmiands of the Arimxl Neut rality, 
and by others {vjj. Grind. Urit.a,irt 
and tlui U.S.A.) tlud- cruising men 
of war were suniincid. so long 
as it. was most. pri)bn.ble” t-hat 
a ship attempting to bnnik tlu^ 
bloekade would bt^ deteeUnl. The 
DeiJaration of London, 1909, 
which ilrew up a code for the laws 
of blockade (never ratilied by 
Great Britain), while eonlirming 
the rule of the l)eclaration of i*a.riH, 
laid it down that it was a question 
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of fact whetlier or not a blockade 

was effective. . 

Thus many points still remainecl 

in dispute. It was accepted that 
a ship must be aware of the block- 
ade before she could be condemned, 
but some states required a ship to 
be stopped and warned while 
others were satisfied if it could be 
presumed that the ship must have 
become aware of the blockade 
either from notoriety or through 
notification to the state to which 
the ship belonged'. It was further 
generallv accepted that a ship 
going to a neutral port could not 
be condemned even though it 
could be proved that its cargo was 
intended to be re-shipped into the 
blockaded territorju The U.S.A. 
had taken a different . view, 
acquiesced in by Great Britain 
during the American Civil War 
when the Northern states block- 
aded the Southern coastline, and 
British ships bound for Nassau 
with cargoes intended for the 
Southern states were condemned 
by the Northern states. Again, in 
a later . time it was agreed that 
a blockade must be maintained 
by warships although aeroplanes 
might assist ; but whether a 
blockade could be maintained by 
submarines and to what extent 
mines might be used was in doubt. 

In both Great Wars, while to 
deprive the enemy of .supplies and 
of trade became of enormously in- 
creased importance, yet the devel- 
opment of the submarine and the 
aeroplane and the use of mines 
made it impossible in practice for 
any blockade to conform to the 
rules — which had up to that time 
been more or less generally accep- 
ted. Thus, in these wars, there 
were no true blockades in the 
major theatres of war, and the so- 
called long-distance blockades by 
Great Britain were instituted. In 
the Pirst Great War, although not 
hound by them, Great Britain at 
first adopted the rules of the un- 
ratified Declaration of London but 
very soon abandoned them. In- 
deed, observance of the declaration 
which provided that the block- 
ading forces must not bar access to 
neutral ports or coasts, and that a 
ship could not be captured for 
breach of blockade while on her 
way to a non-blockaded port what- 
ever might be her ultimate destina- 
tion, would have rendered im- 
possible the “ blockade ” that was 
in fact imposed by Great Britain 
on the coastline of Europe from 
Scandinavia to the Netherlands. 

Although this action by Great 
Britain was generally and officially 
described as a blockade, it was in 


fact legally imposetl not ;is_ a, 
blockade but in accordanci^ witli 
the doctrine of reprisal or ridalia- 
tion— a .somewhat dangerous doc- 
trine which entitles one belligerent 
to commit acts otherwise illt‘ga,l 
if the other belligerent ha.s com- 
mitted illegal acts. Thus th(! 
order in council of IMarch II, 1 1 f>» 
which ordered the fleet to prevent 
all exports from or ini])orts to 
Germany, was made in ndallition 
for Germany's proclamation in 
Feb., 1915, that all waters round 
the British l.sles were a wju* /.oik^ 
— a process which itself illustniti's 
the danger of the doeiriiH^ ol i‘(^ 
priaal, for that ]jroclamM.tion 
(which led to the lo.ss ol th(' 
Lusitania) had been, madi', by 
Germany as a repiisal against tli<^ 
failure of Great Britain to observe 
the Declaration of London, 

The later British order of Fid). I (>, 
1917, which decreed tliat any 
ves.sel with goorls of enemv oi'igin 


that ihen^ was Jtny technical 
bIo(dv;nl<‘. 

ddii' sitiijiliou its t.o tin' law of 
bloelv;ul(' would thus Mi'i'iu to be 
nusatisfaetoi'y. In tbi' conditions 
of modi'rn warfaii'e, slad-es eon- 
sidi'i’ ill ('HNi'Hlial to pri'vi'id. sup- 
plii'H of nbnoKti all eoruniodil i('s 
IVoui l■<‘a)(dullg tin' enemy. This 
oi>jeet is ilie luuue as that of 
blockade, (londitions of uiodia'u 
was’ nnule il. impossible t.o impose 
a bhxdiade which eonldrms to the 
a(aa'f)l:ed ruk's, and, Inri.ln'r. this 
bi'lligi'i’oiit desires tn n'strict 
jiicci'ss not. ordy to I'lunny poids but. 
also to tbosi' ofa.djoining in’iit.i’als 
- -a. right, never included in a 
blockade. As a, ri'snlt. Ixdligi'renls 
a.rc driv('n to ri'ly on ilm uirsutis- 
ra.e.t.oi’y doetriiu' of reprisals tiu 
justify t.beni in taking the sti'ps 
tinw consider ess('nt.ia.l. 
Blockhouse. Fortiillcd build- 
ing or small fort providial wit.li gun 
slits to give a wide are of tire. Log 




Blockhouse. LeSt, wooden type used in the South Aiduim Wai' 1899-190!^, Eiiihi, 
concrete blockhouse, a type constructed during the Second Great War, XOSO-dS 


or 

might 


with an enemy destination 
be condcniiied unless she 
had called for examination af/ a 
British or Allied port, was in re- 
taliation for the i'amouH German 
declaration of unlimiti'd sub- 
marine w'arfare made on Feb. 1, 
1917. The U.S.A. protestinl vig- 
orously against the British mi'as- 
ures on the grounds inter nlia that 
they amounted to a blockade of 
neutral ports. 

Ultimately the desired objects 
were achieved with the aid of the 
extension of the law of contraband 
and the introduction of the navi- 
cert system under which certifi- 
cates were granted to runitrals 
when it could be shown that the 
cargoes had a genuine neutnil 
destination. Cargoes not .so eerti- 
fied were seized, the situation 
naturally becoming very mneli 
easier when the chief neutral, the 
U.S.A. itself, became a belligerent. 

In the Second Great War orders 
in council imposed similar re- 
strictions, the orders being made 
in retaliation for illegal mine- 
laying and submarine war by the 
Germans. It was not suggested 


bloekhouKi'M builti by (be ('U.rly 
Hiddjliu’H in N. Anu'i’iea a.H protee- 
tion agaiimt attaekH by lii{lia.UH. 
Wondim bloc'klmuHi'H covered with 
eoiTugati'd iron wi'rt' exleimivi'ly 
used in the South Afriean War, 
IHDl) IlMIlJ, (dnert'ti^ bloekhouHeH 
atid '' pill boxes ” w<’r<' introduced 
in the First Greal, War anil pro- 
vided the Htrongest defenee Hectors 
of the famous llimlenburg Hue. 
Dui’ing the Seeoml GriMit War 
various tyfU'H of reinforced eon- 
Crete block liousi^ were ilevelopinl 
by both Hides. Many of l.he larger 
types housed lieavy n.r(.illcry anil 
w'crc thcmselvcH able to withstand 
all hut, a> direct hit. 'The tech- 
nique of defenee in depth de- 
manded large mimhers of hloek- 
liouseH spaced at irregnlar ilepths. 
Ah part of Great Britain’s delences 
against the (German invaHimi 
threat of 1941) -41, concrete block- 
houses were built at vulnerable 
points in all large cities, and sited 
throughout the British Isles at 
road junctions, liridges, a.nd rail- 
way euttings. Most of thmn had 
exterior fire treuclu's, wire en- 
tangleincnts, and tank obstaclea. 
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Blocks and 
tackle ; £ig. 1 


Blocks and Tackle. Device in 
which the princif)lc of tlio pulley 
is applied to secure greater lever- 
age or purchase in 
lifting or hauling 
loads. The blocks 
comprise two wood ^ a 

or iron frames, ^ ^ y • 

Fig. 1, A and B, 
in which parallel ’ ; ^ |i- 

puUcys, revolving 'n "n‘ 

independently on a ! | m 

common shaft, are t Ijl ! ^ 

fitted. The frame ^ a 

A contains one S ^ 1 ^ R 

more pulley than T f ' u 

B, and is suspended mJ;' HC 
from or s(‘curcd to ' ' ! ; ' U 

a fixed object by a \ I ; k' ft 

hook or ring. A J |! H 

rope or chain C is j r e ® 

passed over one of \\ K 'J 

the pulleys of A, ^jL|r=|s 

down anci round a ^ 

pulley in B, up and ( . ' - ^ l 
round another vj - J ? 
pulley of A, and 
so on, according i „;nL_ l 

to the number of - 

sheaves (pulleys), 
and finally, after U 

passing round the ®l,o®ks and 

, ast pulley of A, is tackle , fig. 1 

secured to the top of th(‘ block B. 
The hook of B is then secured to 
the object to bo lifted or hauled, 
and by pulling on the free end 0 
the required movement is effected. 
The greater the number of pulleys 
the greater the Ic'verago. 

A snatch block is one around 
which the hoisting rope of a 
crane is taken. It may have a 
single sheave, or .several, the 
object being to gain mechanical 
•advantage, OiS exj)lained above. A 

p u 11 0 y block 


5 used to chaiige 

\ direction of a 

/ \ hauling rope is 

/ / ) 1 \ also called a 

I ( i 1 snatch block. 

K J\ The diilmvn. 

\\A / I tial pulley block 

I ^ 1 (Fig. 2) is based 

J ^ t U u p o n a n o 1 d 

\ I 1 pDneipIc used 
1 in the Chinese 
I r I 1 windlass, whieh 

\ i J \ has two drums 

\ of dilTering dia- 

i meter, turning 

as one with the 
/ \ axle, u 0 n 

2, Differential which the rope 

pulley block; arrows is wound, The 
show iitection ol Weston cliltcr- 


piece of iron or steel, and is re- 
cessed with sockets which each 
take a link of the chain. One 
sheave is larger in diameter than 
the other, and ha.s one chain- 
socket more. The chain is an 
endless one, rove through the 
blocks in the manner shown in 
Fig. 2. fn geared blocks only one 
sheave is provided in each block, 
the sheave in the fix(‘d block 
being geared up by tootbcfl 
wheels to a chain wliecd over whicih 
an ondlcHK chain passes ; the mech- 
anical advan<ag(‘ being iuori'ast'd 
by th(^ gt'aring. /Sre Fulley. 

Blocksberg. Variant H])elling 
of a summit of tlu’i liar/ IVlts., 
Germany, the Broclnui (r/.n.). 

Blockship. Vessel hik'd with 
concrete and sunk in time of war 
to close a port t)i* shipping cdiannel. 
In the First and Heeond Great 
Wars blookship.s wore sunk at 
British naval harbours to close 
tihem to U-boats, leaving only 
a narrow channel for the move- 
ment of warships. Oti April 23, 
1918, two obsolete British cruisers 
wore sunk at the mouth of the 
Bruges canal, Zoebruggo, render- 
ing the waterway us('leHs to the 
enemy. On March 28, 1942, 
H.M.S. Campbeltown, a ],20(.)-ton 
destroyer, was sunk to block the 
main lock-gate at Rt. Nazairo. 
VVlum the Allies landed in Nor- 
mand_y on June 0, 1944, sixty ships 
of various types and si?:eH, includ- 
ing a number of obsolete warships, 
were sunk olT the beaches to pro- 
vide immediaU^ shelter for the 
hosts of small craft landing troops 
ai\d stfires. The breakwater ot 
hlocksbips served as an outer 
protection for the pndabrioated 
liarbour Mulberry 

Block System. A metho<l of 
dividing up a rly. into seetionH or 
blocks, for operating traffic. Bach 
block is pn)tected at the ent rance 
end l)y sigimls wdii(4i wa,rn a train 
against entering it while anotlu'r 
train is in it. 


Block Tin. Inferior grade of 
tin, HO called from being made in 
the form of blocks. After the 
pure or gi'ain tin has fused and 
been run otf, the nunainder, after 
being subjected to still gn'ator 
heat, is run into moulds and be- 
comes block tin. Tin. 

Bloemaert, Ann a. ham (c. 15(54“* 
1651). Dutch painter. Ron of t he 
sculpt or Cornel is Bloeinaert, he 
was horn at Gorknm, and studied 
painting with (4(UTit Spliiihw at 
Uir(‘(djt and Joosti do Beer at 
Antwerp. Bloeinaertr was a. pro- 
liiie and vm’satjle painter of his- 
tory, gc'iire, and portra,itH ; lu^ was 
tlie master of many of tiie DuUh 
artists. H(' <li('d Jan 27, 1(15!, 
Bloemfontein, (hpital of (.he 
Orange Fria' StatAi. Hituatc'd on 
t.ho Moddor river, 4,5(58 ft;, above 

sea level, and 

\ . / 450 m. by rly. N. 

and 750 m. by 

Town, it was 

founded in 1846, 
^ and occupied by 

„ Lord Kioherts oix 
Bloemfontein arms 

Ma,reh 13, 19(K). 
When the Union of South Africa 
was etfeeti(‘d in 1910, Bloemfout(4u 
was ehoH(‘u as thci seat, of the 
supreme (aiiirt. It is now the busy 
(tommereial hub of the O.F.vS, 
Siuit of an Anglican bishop, it has 
as chief bnik lings t.h(^ catlu'dral, 
a bandsonKj Dul^cih K.(4brm(sl 
church, a synagogue, the national 
mnscnini, the adminislratiive build- 
ings, the Oranges fVeci Stale Uni- 
versity, a public library, ami a. 
tbcatrt\ It. is a fin^'-ly planned 
n^sidential town, and its eongt'nial 
('liinato aUraet'H many iuvali<!H, 
and has made it a fa.vonritr? 
e(a\tre for n^igious, political, tslu- 
eationab and otfun' eonfenmees, 
fi’he miaiu temp, is 73*'’ F. Jan,, 
47*’ F. flum^ July: annual rainfall 
21 ins. F()[). (1951) 109,369, of 
whom 4 11,074 were white. 


A 
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n,m ® Weston diller- 
ential block has 
a two-sheavod pulley above a.nd 
the usual single block at the 
opposite end of the chain. The 
top pulley is cast from a single 
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Bloemfontein. President Brand Street and Provincial House of Assembly ; 
a striking view of this well-laid-oiit South African city 
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Blois. To^m of France, Ccapital 
of the department of Loir-et-Cher. 
On the Loire, some 35 m. S.W. 
of Orleans, it is the seat of a 
bishopric. It makes earthenware, 
tapestries, furniture, shoes, and 
chocolate. It was badly damaged 
in June, 1940. Pop. (1954) 28,190. 
Its famous castle, built in the 13th 
century, came into the possession 
of the Orleans family in the loth. 
Charles d’ Orleans (1391—1465), the 
poet, changed the stronghold into a 
more cheerful dwelling. His son 
Louis XII w^as bom there. Francis 
I built the beautiful Renaissance 
part of the castle. It was the scene 
of the murder of Henri, duke of 
Guise, in 1588. Joined to the 
crown in 1660, it fell into decay ; 
it was restored during 1849-70. 

Blok, Alexander Alex an- 
DROTICH (1880-1921). Russian 
poet. He was reared in the society 
of intellectuals, his grandfather 
being rector of the university of 
St. Petersburg, where Blok him- 
self studied first law and then 
philology, 1898-1906. His first 
published volume was Verses about 
the Beautiful Lady, 1904. Blok 
was acclaimed by the Symbolists. 
He took to drink, this period of 
disillusionment being expressed in 
his Nocturnal Hours, 1911 ; but 
war stirred him to patriotic fer- 
vour, and by 1918 he was the most 
famous poet of the time. Alto- 
gether he produced ten volumes, 
his masterpiece being The Twelve, 
1918, a dramatic poem in which 
twelve Red army men are visited 
by the figure of Christ. Blok was 
a supporter of the revolution of 
1917, though his enthusiasm waned 
before his death in 1921. 

Blomherg, Werner, Baron 
VON (1878-1946). German soldier. 
Bom at Stargard, Pomerania, 
Sept. 2, 1878, he rose to colonel in 
the First Great War and, remain- 
ing in the republican Reiebswehr, 
became a divisional and later the 
military commander of E. Prussia. 
In 1930 he went on a mission to 
study the U.S. army organization. 
A Nazi sympathiser before the 
appointment of Hitler as chan- 
cellor, he prevented a revolt of the 
Potsdam garrison on this appoint- 
ment. Chosen as war minister hv 
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Hitler, he was dismissed in 1938. 
He died from heart failure in a 
U.S. militaiy hospital at Nurem- 
berg, March 13, 1946. 

Blomfield, Sir Arthur Wil- 
liam (1829-99). British architect. 
He was fourth son of Bishop Blom- 
field, and was bom March 6, 1829, 
and educated at Rugby and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Ar- 
ticled as an architect to P. C. 



Charles J. Blomheld, 
British divine 

From a con temp, draw- 
ina by J, Templeton 


Hardwick, he set up his own offic*' 
in 1856, and as the dosigner and 
restorer of churches and a sjH’cial- 
ist in modern Gothic, soon {M\joy<‘d 
a large practice. He heeauK' a. 
fellow of the R.I.B.A., 1867, a.n(l 
was knighted in 1S97. His work 
included the churches of S. Barna- 
bas, Oxford, S. Mary, Portsea, and 
S. George, Cannes, an<l the ivstf)ra- 
tion and rebuilding of S. Saviour’s, 
Southwark. He died Get. 30, 1S91), 
Blomfield, Citarlks .Iamks 
(1786-1857). A British prelate. 
Born at Bury St. Edmunds, May 
' 29, 1780, lu' 

wa.s (‘dneaf'('<l 
at Trinity Col 
1 c g e, C! a in- 
bridge. Suc- 
eessively ns;- 
t o r <> 1 S. 
B o t o 1 1 ) h ’s, 
Biahopsgatfs 
arcbd(*ae,on of 
0 0 1 c h c H r, 
bishop of Ch(‘H- 
ter, ho was 
Ihsliop of Lon- 
don from 1828 until short ly ladon* 
his death at Fulham Balac(‘, Aug. 5, 
1857. An able administrator, tiiking 
a moderate view of the 'rracOarinii 
controversy, he created a diocu'Hun 
fund for church building wliie.h 
resulted in the addition of 209 JU‘W 
churches in London. He (slite.d 
five plays of Aeschylus. 

Blomfield, Sir H-ToarNALi) 
Theodori!) (1850-1942). British 
architect. Born Detn 29, 1850, 
was a grandson 
of B i s h 0 ]) 

Blomfield and 
was educated 
at Haileybury 
and Exeter 
College, Ox- 
ford. He stu- 
died architec- 
ture at the 
R.A., and be- 
gan to prac- 
t i s e a few 
years later, specialising in civil 
architecture and also in garden de- 
sign. Elected A.R.A. 1905 and 
R.A. 1914, he was president of tlui 
R.I.B.A. during 1912-14, and was 
knighted in 1919. He died 
Deo. 27, 1942. Among his w^orks 
were designs for the Menin G}it(% 
the Regent St. Quadrant, Unitecl 
University Club, the Carlton Club, 
Sherborne school buildings, Lady 
Margaret HaU, Oxford, and many 
country houses. He was the author 
of The Formal Garden in England, 
1892 ; History of Renaissancti 
Architecture in England, 1897 ; 
The IMistress Art, 1908 ; History of 
French Arohitecturo from Charles 



Sir R. T. Blomtiekl, 
British architect 

Rnasell 


VI H to tli(' Ih'atli of May.arin, 
191 1 : and his in('n\(MrM, 1932. 

Blommcrs, Behnaiuui.s Jo- 
han nes (1815 I9I4). Gtitch 
pninlor. Born at 'Pin' llagm', 
Jan. 30, 1815, h(' lirMl.st udied litlio- 
gra.pliy '\if’h liia falhor, Imt IuOm' 
dcchh'd to talu' up launGng. In 
1899 lu^ lu'(‘ain(' <li(' pupil of 
J(>M('ph Isranls. Bloninn'ra pjdn(.<'d 
huidHcapt'M a.nd H(‘iiMca.p<'a and (he 
g(>nre of Bh' middle and lo\V('r class 
industria.1 lib' with <M|nal facility, 
jind won high honour in Holland 
a,nd all Paris ami Ant\v<'rp, II is 
chit'f Works an' Lc IN'Iit Moulin; 
Ihmjour, Pcrc ; Be lO'pa.s d('H 
Pochcni's; aiul .Joic^ Mati'niclh^. 
1I(' (lit'd Dtua 15. 1911. 

BloudoL lOvnch 12t.h ('('nlnry 
minstin'I. Born aii Ncslo, Picardy, 
li(^ a,ccom|)ani('<l Bichard I i,o 
Pah'sHno in 1190. IB^ is aaj<l io 
ha,v(' discov('i'(‘(l Ivicliai'd’s plactMj' 
(l('t('ntion hy singing oulsidc* tla^ 
walls of tlic casihs of 1 XirrcnHtt'in, 
Austria, a, lov(' song which Bicy 
had compoia'd t.ogt'llu'r. 3’ho 
romantic, story t hat makes Blomh'l 
Bu' king's dclivs'ri'r from prison 
rc'sts Hoh'ly on Ms' (Jiron- 

iiih' of Bi('ims (13(4; iK'ot.ury). 'Pile 
po('ms vvhicli liavi' come dijwn to 
UK undts' Blonth'Ps mmic, puh- 
lislu'd hy Prosper Ta.rho nti K,('imH 
in 1892, an' of little merit., 

Blondm, CnAimns (1824 97). 
Pnme-h tight-rop(^ wnlkt'i*. Born 
at Sti. Onu'i’, h'rance, lA'h, 21, 1824, 
his n'al luuno was .lean P'ranyois 
Gravt'lot.. An avrohal a.t 1 h(‘ agc' of 
live, li(< gniiK'd notoriety and a 
fortuiK' in 1859 hy eroHshig Niagara 
Palls on a, t ighto’op*'. 4'his lent, 
aci'omplisiK'd Hi'VS'ral tiini's, per- 
forming many da.ring t ricks whilo 
crossing lla^ I’opi'. lOoialin aflor- 
wa.rds seGih'd in England, and gave 
('xhihii'ions in London at t4io 
CryHlUil PaJact; and i;i (tiler parts 
of th<^ United Kingdom, first in 
1891 and again in 1892 arid on 
wards. IB^ diial lAih. 19, 1897. 

Blondin, Pimskm EmniAui) 
(1874 1943). Canadian politieian, 
Born at Sti. Praii^miH dti La(v 
Yamnska-, Ihv, 14, 1874, (slu- 
eated at Laval univ(‘rHity* Mon- 
tiand, he heeiinn^ ai lawyc'r. In 
1908 he wan ret,nrn('d to iim hoiiHo 
of commons for Champlaiin and 
in 1911 was th'puty spiaiker. As 
a ConH(‘rvn,Uve in 1914 entered 
ih(' Borth'ti eahitad, as minisO'r 
of inland revemn'. As P.M.G,, ho 
was Ui memlu'r of the coalition of 
1917. Loyal to llorden during the 
troubles with Urn Eri'iieh Cana- 
dians ov<a’ conHcription, in 1918 
he was chost'n a si'iiator, and was 
Hpiadier of the Heuate 1930“*35» 
He died Get. 29. 1943. 
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Blood. Fluid pt'oscuit in tlu' 
bodies of many livin^r ci’c^atiires. 
It consists of an almost clear fluid, 
the plasma, in which ar(‘- suspemh'd 
red cells (erythrocytes), white cells 
(leucocytes), and j)latelets. Its 
main function is the transport ol’ 
aJl kinds of substances to and from 
the tissues and origans of tlu^ body 
— substances varying from oxygen, 
food materhd, and wa.ste-products 
to hormones and a.ntibodies. It is 
contained in special vessels, the 
{U'teiies and veins, a.nd is kept in 
constant circulation by the Inxirt, 
Blood occurs not only in man, 
mammals, birds, and all other 
vertebrate animals, but also in 
many lower forms such as the 
wonns, snails, and inscc.ts — though 
in lower forms it may ditfer in 
composition. The colour of mam- 
malian blood depends on the 
amount of oxygen carried by th(' 
red cells ; it is scarlet wlien rich in 
oxygen (ai'terial blood) and pur- 
plish when deficient (venous 
blood). In healthy human adults 
the blood repi'c.sents about S ]).c. of 
the total weight of th(‘ body, and 
1 cu. muL of a ty[)ical blood 
sample contains a, bout h,!)! )(),()()() 
i‘(al cells, S,()00 whit(‘ (udls, and 
from :i00,000 to 400,000 ])latnU‘ts. 

Action of Plasma 

Plasma may be obtained by 
eentiihiging blood which has been 
]jreveuted from clotting. It is a 
straw-eolonred Ihiid eonf-aining 
many salts in solution, including 
H(Klium l)i(5arhonate, which ket'ps 
the blood in a faintly alkaliiu^ states 
and also JU'ts as a tem})orai'y stoi’c 
for tlie eaa’bon dioxide given off by 
the tissues. It gives oil' miieli of 
its carbon dioxide in the lungs, 
whence the carbon dioxide is ex- 
])elletl from the body in the bi*eadh. 

Plasma also contains a bigh 
proportion of proteins. These an^ 
maimfaetured ehicdly by the liv(',r, 
and include ilbrinogon, which is 
imi)ortant in the (dotting of blood ; 
the globulins, proteins of high 
molceular weight wlucih include the 
antibodies formed in resiionse to 
bacterial juuI other inleetions as the 
body’s main line of defcTiee 
against disease ; and the albumins, 
proteins of low molecuhir weight 
v'liich play an important r6Le in 
the distribution of waUu* in the 
body, and prevent waterlogging of 
the tissues. 

Mammalian red cells are usually 
almost circjular flattened disks 
which have a diameter of about 
7 mierona {i.a. about 1/,‘1700 inch), 
and contain no nuclei once they 
arc released into the blood-stream. 
The red cells produced by mamma- 


liiin (unbryoH, bow('ver, a.r(‘ nu- 
e!cia,ted ; a, Iso tho.s<‘ of adult birds 
and r('ptil(*.K. Tlie r<‘d ci'lls ari’C! 
(‘ontiuuonsly ladug d(‘.stroy(‘(l in 
the liver (tluur life .M])an is r. 120 
days) ; hut the number eircu lading 
in tlui blood remains eonslant. 

Red cells contain the f(‘spir;dnrv 
pigment haemoglobin, a protein 
winch remdily combines with 
oxygen to form the suhsiamte 
oxyhaemogiohin. '’I’his is easily 
splil. up again, ho that oxygen is 
mad(‘ available! whem^vcM’ oxyhae- 
moglobin re{veh<ss a tissue Avbieh is 
short of oxygen. ^l''he. bacimoglobin 
I’ck'ased (luring r(‘d-eell d(‘strii(!- 
tion in the liven* and sple(‘u is 
broken down and excrcRal by th(^ 
kidmys, but the iron it e.ontains is 
r(‘tained and utilis(al, in tlu; forma, - 
tion of new red cells, by t.lu^ boiu^ 
marrow. Persons Huffering from 
cei'tain forms of ana(Mnia {i.(\ a 
serious Hhortage of hacnnoglobin) 
can often be cured by eating foods 
or substances with a high iron 
content. 

Work o! White Cells 

While cells a, re produced by the 
s})le(,in, bone-marrow, and lymi)h 
nodes. ddn\y are ivu(d(^ated, and 
sevei’al typ(‘s can be n'eogni/a'd by 
tlu*. shape and si'/e of tlieir luadi'i. 
Tile polym(>r{)h()mieh^ar white* e(*lls 
(70 ]).e.) with larg(‘, lolx'd nueh'i, 
a,nd the monoeykxs (r> p.((.) with 
liorse-shoe .shap(‘:d muden, are both 
from 10 to 12 microns in dia, meter 
and can move actively in the: 
nianiuu' of an amo(d>a, v’.c. with th(* 
h(dp of protoplasm i(t proeesse's. 
Tlieii* ma,in fumition is to (‘iigulf 
and dige^st fon^ign organisms (a 
pi'oeess eall(‘(l pliagocytosis), a,nd, 
togCither with tlui antihodu's, they 
(ioiitrol ba(d,erial, viral, or f)ara,siti(t 
invasion of the body. White <u‘1Ih 
congregate wh<TtauM* a, locnd iideef- 
tion oecurH, the nisultiug pus e.oii- 
sisting (ddedly of dead while (udls. 

The lymphacytc:s (20 p.c.) have> 
prominent and roundeal nuclei, and 
are endy slightly larger than red 
cells. They a.re produeted by the 
tissues of the iym[)h nodes and 
appear in large; uumhers during 
the course of infectious of a 
edironic tyjie, ft.g. tubereulosis. The 
(‘xact role played by theuti in the; 
defence of the body is not edear ; 
but it is almost certain that they 
are; in some way aHHotiiated with 
the action of antibodies. The only 
other important white cells are; 
eosinophile leucocytes, so called 
because; they contain numerous 
granules in the cytoplasm whie-h 
reeieivo blood, and the two 
muscular ventricles Avhich pump it 
readily take up the stain eosin. 


d’lu'ir pre'cise* rumdioii is trim 
suhje'ct of debjite*. 

The; blood pl;it('le‘ts are; minufie 
])aii'tiel(‘s oi’ eylophism, about 2 
mieu’oiis iii cliajneter, which are; 
be;lie;v(Hl to be f)rodueed by the* 
<*xti*usi(>n of fragmcMits I’rorn (;e;lls 
in the* bone man*ow. d’lK;y have no 
orga,ni'/(‘el nu<;l(‘i. They are; eon- 
(;t;rn(;(l with the* clotting ol' blood. 
Injui’y to the; i, issue's Jibiiost in- 
vari!U)ly ri'sults in the rupiui'e; of 
blood v(;ssels mid ei<)nse((m‘idr 
blc'(*(ling. Since* tlu*re; is a, limitr tro 
the amount of blood wlnt;h ea,ii be; 
lost NVil hoiit dang(;r, it is ol’ jiara- 
mount impe)rtan(;(; l,ha,l- th(;r(* 
should be a, de;vi<*e! to stop such 
blood loss : the; clotting of blood 
provieh'H sue;h a m(*e;ha,nism. Whe'ii 
i)l()od leav(*H the; eireula.tion the* 
plasmar s(;tH into a, linn je'Hy whi(;h 
gradiudly harde'iis inlro a, crust , and 
this ae-ts us a,n e*n’(*ctiive; s('a,l Iro 
prevent the; exudation of more 
blood. d’lu; (!he;mi(!al changes 
(lausing clot formation are; eomple*x 
and incomj>le;t(*ly nndea’stood, hut 
the; H(*(inen(;(; of (‘V(*nts is roughly 
n.s follows : jilatieletrS ra,pidly ac- 
cunndate; in (‘I’e'shly shed blood, 
stick tog(‘t,her in eliimps, a, ml |)ro* 
et*t*(l to disint('gi'a,t,(;. This r(*lea.H(‘S 
fi'om th(‘m an ('ir/yiiu; (throm bo- 
kinase*) which l•(*a.et,N with a,n()t,h(*r 
en/.yine [a*i;.sent in the; plasma, to 
form tbi-ombin. d’hi’ombin com- 
biiU‘H with t,lu; librineigi'u ed’ t.he* 
pla,sma to form t.he* lilmin t,hri*a,dM 
which are* r<;Hpe)nsible* for the* line* 
mc'sh eif the; e;lotr. 

Bleiexl can be; ()rev(‘nt(‘d from 
clotting by the; a.eldi(,iou of (:e;rl,ain 
subst-aneics e;a.ll<;d anl,i<*oagulant.H, 
of whiedi sodium citi’at.e; and 
heparin are; example's, d’hi; blood 
of some; human be'iiigs eithe'r deies 
not (‘.lot, or does so only ve;ry 
reluctantly. This may be elue to 
the; e;ondition e;allc*d hacmmphilia. 
'Phe; t)late*l(;tH of haemophilie; peu'- 
Hon.s do not yit;ld the (*n7yme 
re*e|uir(;el for ' norma, I (‘lotting. 
Ctlott,in.g can lx; indu(!(*d by the 
apiilieation of (;(;rtain smike^ 
venoms eiontaiuing the; nussing 
en/ymes. 

Circulation o! the Blood 

Tlu; (ureulation of ilie; blood wa.s 
first de;Herib(;d by William ll!irv(*y 
in Ibid, ddie; organ imspemsihle 
for maintaining the; How of hlooel 
against the consiele;ra.ble re'sistaiuu* 
of the ve.SHe;lH is the; heart. In the* 
highe;r animals .suedi a.H the; reptik*H, 
birds, and mammals, the* he;ai*t is 
divieUid into four ehamh(;rs‘ The; 
two thin-walk*d auricles which 
receive tlu; bleieul, and the* twei 
muscular ventrieHe's winch pump 
it into the main n.r (cries and se; to 
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the rarious parts of the boci\L The 
auricles and ventricles of each 
side are connected *by an opening 
guarded by valves which are so 
arranged that blood can flow only 
from auricle to ventricle. There is 
no direct connexion between the 
ventricles or between the auricles. 

The left ventricle pumps the 
blood into the arterial sptem, and 
this carries it to the various organs 
and tissues of the body. This 
blood is well oxygenated since it 
has only just been returned from 
the lungs, in ■which carbon dioxide 
has been released from the plasma 
and oxygen taken up by the 
haemoglobin. Because the arteries 
have to withstand the pressure set 
up by the rhythmical pumping 
action of the left ventricle their 
walls are more muscular, and 
therefore more elastic, than those 
of the veins. In the organs and 
tissues the large arteries are divided 
up into smaller and smaller vessels, 
and these in turn break up into a 
complex network of fine capil- 
laries. These have a diameter of 
about 10 microns, are extremely 
thin-walled, and are well suited 
for the diffusion into the tissues 
of the many different substances 
carried by the blood. The supply 
of these substances depends upon a 
diffusion gradient : the movement 
of oxygen, for example, takes 
place from the point of high con- 
centration (blood capillary) in the 
direction of lower concentration 
{e.g. muscle fibre). A similar mech- 
anism, this time in the opposite 
direction, accounts for the with- 
drawal from the tissues of carbon 
dioxide and other waste products. 

The capillaries drain into small 
veins which unite to form the 
large veins, and return the no’w 
de-oxygenated blood to the right 
auricle. The blood coming from 
the lower limbs makes a vital 
detour through the kidneys in 
order to rid itself of waste pro- 
ducts such as urea and salts. 
Similarly, the blood returning from 
the intestine passes through the 
capillary system of the liver in 
which any surplus sugars are re- 
moved and stored in the form of 
animal starch (glycogen). 

The right auricle sends the hlood 
mto the right ventricle from which 
it is pumped into an artery leading 
to the lungs. Here, as in the 
kidney and fiver, another capillary 
system is formed in order to pro- 
vide a large surface area for the 
discharge of carbon dioxide and 
the taking in of oxygen. A vein 
returns the oxygenated blood to the 
left auricle and the whole cycle, 
which in man takes from 20 to 25 


seconds is immediately n^peafed. 
The w'cll-known double lu'nri 
beat is caused by the contraction, 
in quick succession, of the aurieles 
and ventricles (systole), followt'd 
by a short period of muscular re-^ 
laxation (diastole). The heart ol 
a normal resting adult boats about 
70 times a minute. Each eou- 
traction sets up a waive of In'gh 
pressure in the arteries which ('on- 
stitutes the pulse. The averag<^ 
pressure on the larger artericH is 
about T20 millimetres of mercury, 
that of the large veins being a.s 
low as 1 mm. For clinical pur- 
poses, blood pressure is measured 
with a sphygmomanometer. Thc! 
blood pressure in human beings 
usually increases with age, and 
abnormally high pressure (hyper- 
tension) may be caused by eorinJu 
complaints of the kidneys. 

The Lymphatic System 

In the tissues there occurs an 
extensive leakage of plasma from 
the capillaries into the iissiu^ 
spaces. Indivblual cells an‘ thus 
brought into intimate contact witli 
the plasma. Unless the })lafinui is 
quickly removed, the accumu- 
lation of fluid would result in 
serious waterlogging of the tissues. 
A widespread system of channels, 
the lymphatics, absorbs ami re- 
moves fluid. The lymphatic sys- 
tem is almost as comprehensive in 
its distribution as the venous sys- 
tem, the smaller vessels joining to 
form the large lymphatics wliicdi 
eventually discharge their con- 
tents, the lymph, into the major 
veins at the base of the neck. 

Along the course of the lymph- 
atics are groups of bulbous swcdl- 
ings, the lymph nodes. In man 
these are particularly numerous in 
the groins, arm-pits, viscera, and 
neck, and they contain valvms 
which ensure the passage of the 
lymph in one direction only. Tlu^ 
main function of the nodes is to 
filter the lymph and to retain 
foreign matter or cellular ddbris, 
which is ingested and destroyed 
by the phagocytic cells lining tlieir 
passages. The lymph nodes also 
produce lymphocytes and anti- 
bodies, and therefore play a vital 
r6le in the ho ly’s defence against 
disease. 

Blood Groups. K. Landsteincr 
discovered in 1901 that human 
hlood can be classified into four 
main groups depending on the 
presence or absence in the red colls 
of two antigens which he called 
A and B. These antigens may be 
present singly (group A or B) or 
together (group AB) ; while in 
many individuals both are absent 


(group O). 'flu' !)loo(l of indi- 
viduals (d' (li(‘ waim^ group can l)(> 
mixed wiiliout cniiMing the. elunqo 
ing of till' ri'd (’ells (aggluiinatioii) 
which it is HO iinporlaiil. to avoid 
in hlood 1 ra nsrusious. 

Bull wlu'ii (wo hlood Hainples of 
ineoinpatihle gi’oiips an' iniMi'd, 
(’lumping of th(‘ hmI ei'IIs will 
ocelli’. Th(‘ clumping is due In a. 
clK'inical r('actiou iM'tw’i'cu tlw' 
iiniig('ns of thc n'd c('lls and anti- 
hodi(‘s prc'Hcnt in llu' plasma, A 
pi'rHou with A I’l'd cells will aulo- 
rnaticaJly carry aiitihodics (lirt'(‘(.('d 
against B red c('lls : B hlood is 
irii’omjiatihlc willi Iuk own. Simi- 
larity, A hlood is incompatihli' wdth 
tlint of a B pi'i’Hon. (h'oss Irans- 
fusionH w'onid ha ve v('ry (h'h'lnrious 
(‘onH<*(|iu'n('cM. Individuals witli 
group AB are Moincliiiu's ('alKsI 
univM'rsal ri'cipiimts hcrause, since 
tlu'y eari’y mi antihody against /\ 
or B aint.«g('iiH, tiu'y ran rt'ceive 
hlood from any individiud, no 
maldicu* to which (d’ llu' main 
groups lu* may iH’long. On tlu' 
othc'i’ hand, pi'rHons wdtli j-roiip () 
hlood carry antihodics agahist 
lioiJ) A and B ant igi'iis ; j.hi'V can 
he traiiMfused wilJi hlood iVorn 
numda'i'M of tlu'ir own group onl.v, 
^riu'se four hlood groujis an^ in- 
lieriti'd ais’onling to Mi'iuh'lian 
laws and, jirovidcd (he group (d‘ 
both [larmits can la' aH(‘(‘rtained, it, 
is lr('.(|ueTdily possihli” to Idn'i'ast 
th(^ groups of t.hcir children a, 
metihod which has soimdhm'N 
provi'd heliiful in instanci's ol 
dispiiticd pan'Ot-age, or accidentally 
inlerchang(‘(l intaids (wa Blood 
Test h('low). 

Diulributioii of Blood Oraui)« 

Th(( proportiion of peoph* lu'Iong- 
ing to a given hhaal groiqi varit'H 
in dilleri'ni parts of the wsirld. 
In Bnghind, for ('xamph', nhout 
44 p.c. of the population hi'Iong to 
group A, H to group B. p.c. 
to group AB, 45 p.e. to group 0. 
In central Asin, on tlm otlu'r hand, 
group H is vmy much mnn^ 
numerous ; whih' amongst the 
aboriginal fiopvdation of AuHt.rnlia 
it is eornplehdy absent. 1’lu' dis- 
tribution of hlood groufi antiginiH 
is used by Hcimitisis studying tJu^ 
origins and evolution of the human 
racoA'Vac Anthropology and Blood 
Groups btdow), It is also ol’ eon- 
sidorahhs evolutionary interest 
that Bomt^ of the r(*d et'Il ant-igims 
are known to oismr in (H'rtnin 
animals, notably in the np(*M u,nd 
higher monkt\vrt. 

New blood groups ur(^ eonstantly 
being idontituHl in man, thi^ A and 
B antigens themselves having 
yielded several suh-groups. Kur« 
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tiinately not all of them ai'o siy- 
iiiHc'anfc IVoin a inodical ])oint of 
viaw ; but one other lEroiij) (!('- 
serves special mention in view of 
the role it ])la.yH in (‘ausing 
hacMU(ilyti(‘ (Iisea,He of the newbf)rn 
— a condition of sevau’c^ anaemia 
which may cause death. Tliis is th(‘ 
rhesus (Rh) antiywn which is (jar- 
T’ied by the red cadis oibibont So p.e. 
of the f)opulation ( Rh-posi11v(‘ in- 
dividiials) but is absent in the ri‘- 
mainder (Rinnegative individuals) 
An Rh negala've woman with an 
Rh ])ositiv(^ luisband may soine- 
imnes carry aai Rh positive' foetus, 
the aaitigeu Ix'ing inlu'i'iti'd in 
nuudi the sanu' way as tlu' A and B 
a,ntigens. Owing to lua'idcmtal 
rupture of th(' phua'iital e.apillaric's, 
it may ha,])pen that some of tlu' 
foetal red (lells find their way into 
the matcu'ual circulation. 'fhe 
motihen’, lan'ng Rh n('ga.tiv(% will Ix' 
immunised and produce Rh aaiii- 
bodios, and theses will find theii’ 
way acu’oss tlu^ })la,(Hmtal bander 
and so into the foedus. fbux' tlu'y 
will react willi tlu' Ith aadlgen of 
the foc'tal red cells a.nd so (aiust* llu' 
amu'mia (diaracts'idsl ic of haemo- 
lytic disease. 

Kortunatedv tlie immunisation of 
%/ 

the mother occurs vt'iy I'l-raticially 
and frecpumtly it doc's not tnk(' 
pla.ee at all : the d isease is known to 
occur in only ont^ out of evt'iy ■!() 
('xpected cases. 

Blood Traaslusion 

Blood transfusion.s are givc'ti to 
])a.tiefits sudtudng from acul.c' a,na.('- 
mia., i.p. a sc'vcu’e shoriji.gt^ of jx'd 
cc'lls, whidi may b(‘ diu^ t.o injuiy, 
surgeiy, cdiild-bii'th, Rh in(;oni{)a,ti- 
bility, or sonu' oi.her cauise. The 
sl.a.nd!i.rd volunu^ ol' blood removc'd 
IVom donors is I'atlun’ k^ss tha.n 1 
pintj tlu' loss bciing rapidly nuuh^ 
goocl by tlu^ blood-forming tissues 
of the healthy body. Tlu^ IVt'shly 
removed blood is imnuxliately 
mix('d with a solution of soclhou 
citratti to prevent clotting, ami it 
can theti la^ stored in a low temper- 
ature “ blood-bank ” for u() to 
three weeks. Blood plasma is also 
used for transfusion; it can be 
giv('n to anyone, and can be si.oixHl 
with greater ease and for longer 
periods than whole blood. 

Blood trainsfusiouH were admin- 
istered as early as the 1 7tb century, 
but often ended in disaster because 
nothing was them known about 
blood groups ; indeed, surgeons 
frequently used the blood of lambs, 
calves, pigs, and (logs in attempts 
to save human lives. The rapid 
elotting of blood also j)rescnted a. 
great problem, and to ov(u‘eome it 
the veins of donor and reeipi(mt 


were diroetly joined by a tube. It 
is no wonder that the whole con- 
cept of blood transfusion fell ini.o 
disr(^put(‘ ; and it was not until the 
:20tb (umtury that f-ransfusiou b(^- 
eame a safe medituil aid. 

ANTUllOrOLOOY AND BloOI> 
(iRouns. During the First ( Inxit 
War, Dr. flirs/ifeld dis<!overed that 
the f)erceutageH of the A.B.D. 
blood grou|)s vai-ied in din’erent 
[)eo[)l(‘H. In each of the inere!is(sl 
numbt'r of blood group systc'rns 
simai reeogni/.ed, there is similar 
vai’intioii in IVequeney of ('a.eli 
group from people to pc'ople. Himai 
an individuars blood group is de- 
termined by heredity and is un- 
affixited by environmental inlbi- 
enees during bis developttu'ui-, 
peoples can by tb(^ use. of bkxxl- 
gronp frecpieneies b(^ descu’ibc'd in 
terms of tlu'ir h<u‘(‘(lii.u.ry nui.ko-np ; 
a moT'o aeeinviR' indiea,tion of tlu'ir 
aflinities is thus provided tluin by 
other body fcxitures whitdi an* 
eom])lieated by (Mivironnuuit. 

Afri(xiiis south of tln^ »Sa,]nira a,rc‘ 
distingnis]K‘<l froma,Iloth(‘r peoples 
by tlu'ir high fr(‘(jmmey of the Rh 
gcuK^ eombination (d)e (or Ro). 
Asiatic Mong(»loid ])eopl(‘sart‘wliar- 
aeterisi'd by the higluwl. fn'xpu'u- 
eies of blood group B and a.n ah- 
of Rh lU'gatives. Am('rien,u 
Indians a.nd Austniliau aborigines 
are similar in their la<rk of B and 
Rh m^ga.tive groups. RurojU'an 
pc'opUis po.ss('HH t'lu^ highest IVc'- 
((ueiuty of Hh m'gativtss, (‘sjrr'e.ially 
in the w(wt ami among th(‘ Ibisrpu's. 
Baicdi of l.lu', major* variety's ol'man 
is (list ingnishi'rl by its own partici- 
ula.i* fi'e<in('nei(‘H of the groups of 
('aeb blood group sysR'm. Vai'ia- 
tioiiH of iVe<|U(‘ney wii-bin tiu' 
major varietk'S diHlnignish tJu' 
(!omfK)n(uit p(H>[)l('H ; liigbtu* IVi'- 
rpieiicu's of B, for ('xamf)le, disliin- 
guish p(H)f)leH ofeastrwn from those' 
of we^stera , Bn rope. 

Bi.ooi) 'JhcHT. In law a. blood 
U^si may bt^ uh(h 1 in (u’iminafl casr's 
— w.f/. to pi'ovt^ that blood stains in 
thc! edothing of a snH|)eet were not 
made by his blood, but could have 
Ix'.cn made by the blood of some 
murdered or injured peu'son ; or in 
aniliation easels ; Imt ben^ a blood 
test can assist only negatively in 
tliat it may show thc blood group 
of a child lo Ire such that the per- 
son chvimed to be the fathfu' could 
not in farrt be tlu* father, 

A blood t.ost may also bo used t o 
assist in determining whether or 
not a person is under the inllucnca^ 
of drink. The test indicates the 
percentage of aleohcrl in 11u*i pm*- 
Hon’s blood, and is often used in 
asHoc'iation with a urine test-, In 
certain (Jount.rics, r.r/. Bweden, it- is 


an oflbnee for a jrersorr to drivei a 
motor vehicle if t he a.mount of al- 
enhol in his blood eK<'(MHls a sj)(‘ei- 
tir'd pc're.entage ; but. t.oo imu'h reli- 
Hiu'c (cannot, be f)lneed on a. blood 
t(‘Ht. as (widence of (lrnnkenn(''Hs 
beea,tiH(i of t he very varying (dter't 
of ahtobol on dilferenl. j)tu'HonH. 

Blood, But Binuon (1842 
11)40). British soldir'i* whose na.nio 
nppr'iired in the army list, for SO 
y(XLrH. Born Nov. 7, 1842, b<^ 
tmtenal tins Roya.! Bnglm'ers, 1800, 
and servr'd in tl»e 2Inln War, 1870 ; 
the Afglniri War, 1880; tlu' Rgy))- 
tin , 11 Wa.r, 1882; t.he ( Ihiira,! t'xpetj- 
tion, 1800 ; and eoninmmk'd in tln^ 
Mahilcjuul eanpiaign, 1807, in 
whi(‘h (Sir) Winston (Inu'ebill 
a.ct<'(l as war eorrrx-rpomhmt.. (Tnr- 
eliill (U'dicated Ins lij’sl, book, 

St.ory of t he Mahikand f^i<dd Korerg 
to Blood. In 1001 lilood com- 

ma. nde.d troo})s in tin*, easix'rn 
Transvaal. Il<i ndirc'd 1007, was 
knighted 1000, and in 1020, at the 
agr'ofO'l, wuis ap|)oint(Ml ehitd' royal 
ongintHU*, a I il k', wliieb rtwivi'd an 
old nn1ita,ry dignity, that of ('hi('f 
('ugiiuxu* of t in' kingdom ; this tit le 
lu^ lu'hl until his (leaih, IVbiy lO, 
I040. ll(' published an autoln'o- 
gra])hy in 1 022. 

Blood, Thomas (c. 1018- I OHO). 
Irish advr'iit nn'i', b<*tt('r known as 
(^oloin'1 Blood, who slole the crown 
j('vv(0H from the 'fowr'i* of hondon, 
May 0, 1071. IR^ re(*('ivt'(l a. largt' 
a.Ksignmenti of land in Irelaml ns a 
re.waj'd for his zeid in tlur Rarlia.- 
nu'nta.ry ea.nsr'. I)<'pr‘iv('d ol* his 
estatr'N in 1002, nfler lln^ Iteslora- 
tion, h(' took part, in an nnsnceess 
bd plot, to surprist' Dublin Da.Ktl(‘ 
and euiTy off Ormoink', tin' lord- 
li(‘ut('iiant . lie ih'd to I In* 1 hit r-b 
Rt'puhlie u.ml (‘aim* urnh'i* (he 
(M'olce.t ion of t he duk(' of Bneking- 
liam. tkiptiUUMl aftc'c his impmk'ut. 
tln'fl. of (lu^ crown ji'ws'ls, he im 
sistisd on seiung tlu^ king, (lliurlcH 

ll, by whom be was pardoned. His 
fnrJ'eited Irish lands w(*re subsi'- 
quently nrstored to him. He died 
in London, Ang, 24, 1080. 

Blood, (k)iiN(HL OIL Nanu* 
Honud.inn^H appli(Hl to tln^ (umncil 
of tronliles, a tribunal H(d. up in t ln^ 
Netberlamls by Alva in 1507, Its 
object was to crush n^sistams*! t.o 
the Spanish domination and tln^ 
[nqnisition CHtablislu'd by Bbilip 
Jl. Notable among its tbonsands 
of victims were tln^ patriots Mg- 
inontand Horn, lieln'adtul for bigli 
treason, June 5, 1508, It also de- 
ehmsd WillitOn tht^ Sikait (udlavv. 

Blood Fetid, Rrimitivi^ instit.m 
tion impositig on a family or clan 
the duty of (*xa.cting vcng<vi.m*e for 
a homi(‘idc stiilered at the hands 
of oiu* of its un'mb(‘rH. 'Pin*! t('rm is 
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also more generally used to des- 
cribe the mutual hostility be- 
tween the local communities to 
which the killer and avengers be- 
long. It is to be distinguished 
from the state of war which results 
when homicide is committed out- 
side the tribe, since in war there is 
no way of settling the dispute by 
arbitration whereas in feud the 
mechanism for such a settlement 
exists and is often elaborate. Thus 
the feud represents an important 
political and legal institution, 
guaranteeing an individual’s life 
and property and limiting w^asteful 
loss of life within the tribe. Some 
communities possess a special 
office, that of the avenger of blood. 

The institution of feud is of 
widespread 'distribution and early 
occurrence. Established at least by 
Neolithic times, it was inherent in 
the social organization of the early 
Semites and the Aryan peoples. The 
codes of Hammurabi, Ethelbert (d. 
616), and other law-makers sought 
to ameliorate its vindictiveness, 
and to stabilise the amount of the 
blood fine — the wergeld of early 
England. In various forms the 
institution survives among the 
AfghanvS, Albanians, Corsicans, 
S. Slavs, Africans, and others. 

Blood Flower or Cape Tulip 
(Haemanthus sanguineus). A per- 
ennial bulbous plant of the large 
family Amaryllidaceae, a native of 
S. A&ica. It has only two leaves, 
which are oblong-eUiptic in shape. 
The fine scarlet flowers are 
gathered into dense umbels. 

Bloodhound. One of the oldest 
breeds of British dogs, formerly 
called the sleuthhound. Famed 
since Roman times for its skill in 
hunting by scent, especially a 
wounded animal or man, it derives 
its name from the persistence with 
which it follows the scent of blood. 
Bloodhounds are still occasionally 
used in police work, and field trials 
in tracking are held, which encour- 
age breeders to develop and main- 
tain the remarkable scenting 
powers of this ancient breed. 

The Cuban hound, a bloodhound 
used in the capture of runaway 
slaves, was a variety closely re- 
sembling a cross between bulldog 
and mastiff. It was renowned for 
its ferocity, whereas the true 
bloodhound is exceptionally docile. 

The bloodhound is also valued 
for its ornamental qualities and its 
affectionate and intelligent disposi- 
tion. Its high-peaked forehead, 
deep square muzzle,* low-set ears 
hanging in long folds close to its 
face, and deep-set eyes give it a 
grave and aristocratic air. A 
good bloodhound should stand 


about 24 ins. high at the .shoulder, 
and should weigh about 90 11». 
The forehead is very deiLS( ly 
wTinklcd, and the neck has a con- 
spicuous dewlap. The coat should 
be very close, either black an<l tan 
or taymy, ■with no white sliowing. 



Bloodhound. Barset of Barchester, 
dog of a famous strain 


The hound should be well l)nilt. and 
muscular, graceful in carnag(‘, 
and with a sonorous voice. 

Blood Money. Name givcm to 
the fine formerly paid eitlicu* by a 
homicide to the relatives of his vic- 
tim to secure himself against their 
vengeance, or as compensation for 
crimes of violence other than 
murder. In modern Arabia mur- 
der can still be expiated by paying 
blood money. The term also (lt‘- 
notes money earned by bringing or 
successfully supporting a capital 
charge against a person, and in the 
U.S.A. has been used in printing 
works in a slang sense of th(‘ money 
demanded by compositors from 
better paid fellows. See Kinship. 

Blood Poisoning. Popular 
term for the three morbid eoiidi- 
tions, toxaemia, septicaemia, and 
pyaemia. Toxaemia is prodiuicd 
by absorption into the body of 
poisonous products formed by 
bacteria in a suppurating W'ound or 
abscess. This is the least serious 
form of blood poisoning, and 
usually, when the localised scqitic 
focus giving rise to the condition 
is drained and cleaned, the symj)- 
toms rapidly disappear. If, how- 
ever, the cause is tetanus, botulism, 
or diphtheria, the toxic manifes- 
tations, in these cases neurolog- 
ical, persist after the bacterial 
focus has been cleared up. In 
botulism the toxin is abHo-bed 
from the intestine with food, 
whereas in diphtheria the toxin 
is absorbed from the local lesion, 
commonly the fauces (throat). 
Milder cases of puerperal fever ar(^ 
often instances of toxaemia, the 
toxins being generated by pus- 
producing organisms in the uterus. 

Should bacteria appear transi- 
ently in the blood stream, the 
condition is tei’med bacteriaemia. 


This occurs IVc(iu('nl ly nlriu* jt 
loolli ('xlravfiou, and laslw a 
short tinu\ III lx* oi'ga.nisinH |u>r- 
sist, in ibc cii’culal ion, Hu* condi- 
i.ion is knou n as s('i)( icaemias 
whkdi is a. sci’ious coudil ioii. Most 
fr('(iui‘nlly it d('\'t'loji,s IV(nu a. 
supiairaiiiig wound or absci'ss, 
biiir ill soiiK' (‘a.scs no local sourci' 
of inlcction <ain be fouiul. d'hc 
symploniM usually begin with 
shivering lils, lever, a.nd a. rise f)f 
puls(' ra.li'. In aeido (^a^si-s di'atli 
may oeian* within twmily- four 
hours, a.nd in otlu>r en.si's aflca* 
a.n ini,('i’val of wis’ks or months. 
Pieovcay may b(' eoinphdi' or 
penmuuMil. ill- health may result.. 

Pya.omia. is a. condit ion in which 
mnltiph' a.bsee.sses form in various 
parts of tlio body (iwing to jins 
organisms <’nt('riiig tlu^ Idood 
sl.rtaun from som(‘ looal sourei* of 
inleidioii. d'liosi* ali.sei'ssi's may 
occur in the joints, skin, lungs, or 
livin', d’ho onset, is similar t.o that, 
of si'pt.iea.omia, but. tli(‘ tein|Hn'a- 
tur(‘ is bighoi'. then' may be 
ra.Hhes on 1 he skin, and vomit iiig is 
often present.. In nenti' eases 
dinilh (leenrs (‘a.rly, but. in (dimnie 
(^a,.seM lile may b(‘ prolonged for 
months, the a-bwi'eMsos reetirriiig 
on dilTerout. sites. Ihd'ore lh(' 
advinit of tlx' sulphonamuh' drugs 
a.n(l peiiioillin. sept ieaenda. and 
pya<nnia had a high inoi'ta.r[t.y 
j'at(‘, but now it. is nmisnal for a 
patiinit. t.o di(^ from either. 

Blood Hahn. Ileddisb I’oloured 
rain which soiuelimes fulls in Italy 
and along t.li(» MediteiTa.noa.n 
shores, d’he wind has groa.t. powers 
of transporting dust and sa.iid 
part.ieles, and a miernseopie o.vam- 
illation shows that, this phoiiome- 
non is diio t(» t lio Idrmnt ion of rain- 
dro})s on dust- blown from tlx* 
Sahara, dosin't.. On rno' oeoasions 
this rod rain " is o.\perioneo<l in 
th(^ Brit ish IsI(‘H. *SVo Midonrology. 
^BloodKoot {Sftiiijttiiitfriu iutiut- 
(l(ins'is). Ik'i'otmial herb of tlx' 
family Ihipavoraoeuiis nafivi* of 
Nort.h Anx 
rioa. Its long, 

1) r a n c b (' d 
r o o t H t. o c k, 
wbieh eweeps 
undiTground, 
is lilhxl with 
0 r a n g f^-red 
juice hence 
th(' name. In 
spring two 
stalks a tew 
inches long 
arise from 
(‘aeh braixdi 
of this root- 
stoek, otw bearing a singl<‘ roiindixl 
leal, tile other a large wliiti^ llowtay 



)0d Boot, Saaguift" 
aria oanadeasls 
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Blood-stock. Stud Farm. 

Bloodstone on 1 1 mliotroimo. A 
darlc ^r('('ii va,i‘ioliy of chalcodony 
vvitli real sj)()(s. ()])a(jii(^ aiid mod- 

erately hard, it, iakew a hifjjli polish, 
and, as Ki can l)o (Migraved, is mneh 
used for siirnel. rin<rs and seals. 

Blood Test. aSVv- nnd^r Blood. 

Bloody Sunday. Name ^dven 

1.0 dan. (O.S. dan. D), 11)0.5, day 
on whi(‘li l^'a.tlu'r (kipon led Tuore 
than 200, 000 workin^^ mcm, vvonum, 
and ehildi'im to the Wintc'r Bahie.(‘, 
Sti. Pidershur^ (Lcmin^rad). 
Troops lii‘ed on the nnaianed 
erowd ; it was variously estimated 
that 150 to 500 were kilh'd, 200 to 

3.000 wounded. 

Nov. 13, 1887, when the j)oliee 
tric'd to brc'ak up a mcadhig ot the 
S.D.F. in Trafalgar Scpiare, is also 
ealled Bloody 8ut\day. R,. Cun- 
ningham Craham, M.P., and John 
Burns were arrested There wore 
over 100 easualties; two la, ter died. 

Bloom, dkn-in in nud.allurgy. In 
early procoHSes ofproduc'ing iron, a 
lump of the metal was gradually 
iormod by kneuiding a mass of ore 
in a semi-molten eondilion. dd\is 
him]) was then hamimu'c^d into a, 
block ea.lkal a bloom. The term is 
eiirrently used to desciribe the pro- 
cliud, of the first hot rolling opera- 
tion on a east, ingot. 

Bloomer, .St nr i no n (1874- 
11)38). Knglish fool, bailor, one of 
the best forwards of his day. Horn 
at (Jradley Ih'ath, Staffs, he 
played for the Derby Swifts before 
joining the Dci-by *0oimty team. 
During 181)5-11)07 he played in 23 
international matehes, t,on against 
Scotland. He died April 10. 11)38. 

Bloomer Costume. A form of 
feminine dress whic'h ennsisb'd 
of a ski r t, . 


ac'i-vc'd by the Erie and Laelca- 
wanna rlys. The' seat of thc! 
Nc'wark (h'lmuin thc'ologieal st'ini- 
nary, it has a nu'morial library, 
and manufactures papc'r, pins, 
brushes, silks, and woollens. It 
was na.nu'd a.ftc'.r .losepli Bloom- 
field, 171)0. Pop. (1050) 41), 307. 

Bloomfield, Rohurt (1700- 
1823). British pa.storal poc't. Born 
of humble j)ar('ntage at Iloning- 

,V/l70(;; 
at thi^ age; of 
‘M CiauR' 1,0 

^p\ London, where' 
c'V('nl,ujdly 

’C '"TT'v , he'caine' a jour- 

Li « neyman shoe- 

I d. «1 y 

Robert Bloomflold, 

Britwh poot povu'rfcy, hid, 


Jenks Blooin- 

Yorkr^an^X 

vv o men’ s 

rights, but Mrs. Bloomer in her 
was soon clis- 

, , From a daouem-otupv 

carded. 

Bloomfield. A town of New 
Jersey, U.S.A., in Essex co. It 
stands on the Morris canal, imme- 
diately N. of Newark, and is 
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Robert Bloomflold, 

Britwh poot povu'rfcy, bid, 
From (iron t.rnuravnii) (oat iK) oppor- 

1, unify of Helf-echieation, and began 
to write* vc'rse*, one of his eonijxisi- 
tions, eiititU'd The Milkmaid, 
aj)])('aring in The London Maga- 
zine*. In 1800 he published ’'flu' 
Ibirnu'Cs Boy, e)f winch 2(5,000 
eupk's were; solel within thr<;e ye'ars. 
ddiough Ble)e)ndie'l(i won the firaise; 
e)f Byron in English Bards and 
Seiotch Re'vie'wers, peistewity is in- 
eilineel ie) eaidorsei the; ve'relief, e>f 
Lamb, wlm regareleal The; Earme'r’s 
Boy as the proeluct. of a “ pexir 
mind.” Bloomlic'ld died at Slie'f- 
lord, Bedfe)rdHhir(;, Aug. 10, 1823. 

Bloomington. City e>f Illinois, 
U.H.A., the ce). s(‘at of Mcdje'an eso. 
It is 125 m. S.W. of Chicage), anel is 
serve'el by the Illinois Ce'utral and 
other rlys. It has machiiK'-shops of 
the; Chicage) and Alton rly,, anel 
also (‘.oal-nuning, ve‘ge''tai)h;-oan- 
ning, anel me‘at-j)aeking iiielus, trie's. 
It is flu; Hc'at of thc lllineiis 
We'shyau unive-rsity and e)f a, 
Roman Oatliolic colle'ge;, and has 
two heispitals, four Hanaie)ria, and 
a library. Pop. (1050) 34,103. 

Bloomsbury. Londem ■f)anHh, 
It is hemneled on the south by 
High Jlolborn; on the east by 
Southampton Row; on lh (3 N. 
by a lino along the N. siele; of 
Hussell He|uare oxt(;n<led to Ce>\ve*r 
Street ; thence em the W, by a 
diagonal line to ]5re>ad Htn;(;t. 
Bealford Hejuare;, thougli not in tbe; 
parish, is usually regardt'el as part 
of Bloeimshury, a name; e)fte'n 
loosely used to include; an ar(;a ex- 
tending E. to (Cray’s Inn Road, N. 
to Euston Road. I’he; e)riginal lord 
of the maneu' was William de; 
Bk'mout, c. 1203, and the e)ld 
name was Blemondsbury. Some; 
streets and sq uarc'S are nanu'd afte;r 
titles of a later landlord, the; duke* 
of Bedford. Once a fashionable 
quarter, then known as the home' 


of inte'lle'C'fuals, Bloomsbury has 
ne)w many hotels anel dais. 

In Cre'ut Itusse'll St,r(*e'f, is 1,lie; 
British Muse'um (e/.'U.). J’he' towe'r, 
210 ft,., e>f the' London nnive'rsity 
hnileliiigs in Mah'l, Stre;e't, isalauel- 
rnark. S. Ce;org(;’s, Idoemisbury 
VVhiy, has a,n unusual Mlecjilo, sur- 
nmimteel by a ligure; of (h'orge' I 
ill a toga. In Bloeunshury Hepiari', 
fornu'rly Sout.hamjitou Square', 
live'el P>a.\i,e‘r, St,e'e*le', the >lth Lorel 
(die'stcrfie'hb Ma,ns(hhk Sir linns 
Sle)an(', anel Isaac I i’lsrne'li. 

Blooteliug, Arr.\uam (c. 103-1 
08). Dut(;b eugrave-r, P*orn at, 
AinsU'rdarn, he; passed most eif his 
wen-king life' in that e'it,y, though he 
is known 1,0 lia,ve'spi'nf/t,woot‘t,hre'e' 
yt'urs in Enghinel. He; proflue;e'el 
a vast numbi'i’ of e'te'hings, line' 
c'ngravings, and me'zzotints after 
euntc'inpeirary and olde'i' masteTH, 
some' e)f which ha,V(' HUgge'Ht<;d his 
association wit,h the' school of 
('en’ne'lis and Ihe‘t(;r VOssehe'r. 

Blore Heath. Loe;ality in 
Sale)]), Englanel, 2 m. E.N.i^k of 
Mai-ke't Draytein. A battle' l»e'i-(; in 
th(' Whirs of the; Rose's, Se'pt. 23, 
1-150, result,e'el in a, viel,e)ry lor (he 
Yeirkist.s uneh'i* Salisbury agaitisl 
the; Laii(;ast rians unde>r Audh'y. 

Blotting Paper. Pn,pcr spe'cb 
ally tre*ate‘el t,e) ]>roelue;e the ma.xi- 
mum absorbe'nli ('Ifi'e;!, for use; in 
hle)tf,ing ink-\vritt('U mafte'r. Dthe'r 
kinds of pape'r, as usi'd feir writing 
or printing, are; size'd by the' 
ade]itie)n e>f Hue;h ingre'die'iits ns 
re'sin-Hoap ; in th(' esiiirsi' eif elrying 
and reilling. the; size* is brought* 
te) the; surface; and harde'iie'eb t hus 
l)re've'nt,iug ink freim sinkiiig in 
uneluly. In hleitting i>a])et', the; 
oppositic epiaJily is ri'quire'd, so 
that (he; sizing iiigre'die'iif s are; 
e>mit,te'el or r('du(;e'<l to a, tuinimum, 
a,nd (he; e)th<'r ingre'da'iiU are; 
e;hoH(*n for (Jie'ir abse)rb('nt (|uali(y. 
)S'ee! Pa{>e‘r Making. 

Blouse (Pre'ueth). Lejose; gar- 
nu'ut, like; au ovc'rall, faste'fiing in 
freuit, and worn by Fre'utdi weirk- 
nu'u. ’'fhe; loose bodieu; aelopteal by 
women, at llrst calk'd u Caribahli 
afte'r the; shirt we)rn by (hiribaieli 
and his followe'rs, is of i'<'e;(*nt date;. 
In it s eairlie;!' stage's tlie* shirt blouse 
was rather a stilT garnu'ni- worn 
with a starelual high (iollar, ,lt was 
gradually nioditmd into a more; 
feminiiu; style;, still tailore'd in il-s 
cut, and into a more; elaborate' 
garment of lace*, silk, (;te;. 

Blow, John (1(5-18- 1708), Eng- 
lish composer and organist, First* 
a chorister in tlie Ohapcl Koya,l 
when it was ree^peued in 1(5(50, 
Blow soon began to eoinpose. In 
1(5(59 he was made organist of 
VYostminster Abbey, and in 1070 
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organist of the Chapel Royal, 
holding the tvo positions imtii 
1680, when he resigned the former 
in favour of his pupil, Henry 
Purcell- He was also master of 
the children at the Chapel Royal 
and at S. Paul’s Cathedral 1687- 
93, and composer to James II. In 
1699 he became composer to the 
Chapel Royal. He &d Oct. 1, 
1708, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. His compositions 
include over 100 anthems. 

Blower. Word used in en- 
gineenng in several senses. It is 
also used for one wdio works at 
glass making, called a glass-blower, 
while seamen sometimes speak of 
whales as blowers. A blower in 
engineering is a device for produc- 
ing a current of air. In aeronau- 
tics it is the fan which is driven 
from the engine of a non-rigid air- 
ship in order to pump air into the 
ballonets. It is also used as a col- 
loquial synonym for supercharger. 

Blowfly. This is another 
name for the bluebottle {q,v.). 

Blowing Engine. Machine for 
directing air upon burning fuel or 
through molten metal, in order to 
increase its temperature. Some- 
times called a blowing machine, a 
similar apparatus is used to supply 
air in large quantities for venti- 
lating mines, tunnels, etc., and to 
create a forced draught for steam 
boilers. 

The smelting of ores and the 
melting of metals call for the ap- 
plication of heat at a high tem- 
perature to the materials which 
require to be fused. The method 
commonly adopted consists in 
directing upon a mass of fuel 
ready igmted a greater volume of 
air than would reach it naturally. 

A simple fanning of the fire will 
effect this, but not adequately ; 
and the universal practice is to 
direct the air upon the fuel 
through some form of pipe. The 
arrangement implies some mech- 
anical means of forcing the air 
through the pipe. Such appliances 
are blowing engines or machines. 

The earliest form of blowing 
m^lme is represented by the 
primitive bellows made of goats’ 
skins as used by the early metal- 
lurgists and still found in opera- 
tion in Affica and Asia. Other 
forms are the water bellows, the 
trompe, the centrifugal fan, and 
the Roots, the Beale, and the 
steam jet blowers. The most im- 
portant, however, is the apparatus 
specifically known as the blowing 
engine now universally employed 
to provide air for blast furnaces. 

Air is one of the most important 
raw materials in pig iron manu- 


facture, for to produce 1 loti of 
iron in the blast furnace demands 
4 tons of air, or about 125,000 cii. 
ft. This means that a larges 
furnace producing 1,000 tons of 
iron per 24-hoiir working day 
requires nearly 130 million cu. ft. 
of air, and if, as is frequently tin*, 
case, this air contains an a\'erag(< 
of 5 grains of moisture per cu. 
ft., the weight of moisture pumped 
into the blast furnace is of th(‘. 
order of 40 tons per day. Nor- 
mally, however, the amount, of air 
supplied to most blast furnae(*H 
is less than 50,000 cu. ft. per 
mimite, or about 70 million cu. 
ft. per day. 

The need for these large volunu's 
of air arises from the fact that, 
each pound of coke burnt r( 3 - 
quires between 50 and 60 cu. ft. 
of air. In the early days of thc3 
blast furnace the air required was 
supplied by natural draught, but 
later and in turn hand- l)e Dows, 
foot-operated bellows, and bellows 
or cylinders actuated by wattu' 
W’ere employed as more air and 
higher pressures became: essential. 
In modern plant operating at 
about 20-25 lb. air pres, sure, the 
air is furnished by steam- or gas- 
blowing engines. The sleaiyi- 
blowing engines may bo of tavo 
types, namely, reciprocating or 
turbo-blowers, while the gas- 
blowing engines are of the recii)ro- 
cating type using waste gases 
from the blast furnace as fuel, 
since they operate by internal 
combustion. 

According to the available <lata 
the cost of operating and main- 
taining a gas-engine installation 
is about one-half that of tiie 
steam-blowing engine. In com- 
puting costs, however, it is neces- 
sary to take into account the 
boilers, the water required for the 
boilers, the feed- water purifuu'H 
and heaters, and the coat of oper- 
ating pumps for steam engines, as 
well as the cost of washing the 
gas required for gas engines. 

In the Bessemer converter, the 
blast is usually supplied by a 
high-pressure doublo-c y 1 i n d o r 
blowing engine located in tlu' 
blowing house just outside the 
converter house on the pulpit side. 
These engines are most frequently 
of the compound vertical typo, 
though horizontal types were 
formerly used. A pressure of 
about 20 lb. per sq. in, is main- 
tamed by means of a blow-off 
valve, which regulates and variea 
the pressure for charging the con- 
verter and for pouring, the range 
ot pressure required being 10 to 
lb. per sq. in. Turbo-blowers 


ai’e now more g('ii<M'}illy used on 
ac'rounl. of their io\\'<M’ initial <*ohI, 
lli(‘ir gT(‘nter llevihilily, li^ver 
maitdenanee eharges, and li,.. 
ean.se they weigh h'Sfi and oeeupy 
H[)ae(‘. TIh'V e;ni also bo 
regulated autnmatieally in lanpca't. 
of air pri'Nsnre and volume, an 
advant.age not p<iMM(‘,ssed by ot.ber 
i.yjX'M of blo\vit\g (mgitu's. ih'spit.e 
this, reeiproeahing eylinder blow 
iiig (uigiiio,s art3 still r(‘eomm<m(bMl 
by some autiiorities b(‘oaiiS(' of 
e.omplieations in sup'shoai. and 
partial va.euum attendant, in the 
use of t.urbim' o])(‘rarnm, and 
Ix'eause. t.be n'eiproea I ing eippha^ 
is elaimed to lu' mon^ uniform, 
more adaptabhy and more e('ono- 
mica! in optavdion iimha’ variable 
servie(‘ eonditiojis. On oeension, 
both typt'S ar<: instMlhsl. 

W. r. (Jhuhb. b.Ro, 

Blowing Room, ih'part.ment 
of a cot, t, on spinning mill iti vviiieb 
raw eothon is op(‘ned from tilu* bab'. 
Air sm'tion or blowing is em- 

ployi'd to ('xbaiisl, Iht* dust from 
the material. 

Blowitz, IlMNur (iMomjLM Mtm 
I'HANK Anoi.eiin Oo'ku ok (IH25 
19t)3). An.sl.riamborn hVonebjourn- 

nliMl., Ihmn at 



I- A, 

Henri Q. do Blowitz, 
French journalist 


Blow it./. Oa,atl<\ 
Bil.sen, 1 )et). 28, 
1 825, be taught, 
iJernian n, t 
Tours and 
later at Mar- 
iyoilhns. His 
first tn-iHayH 
MM a, jonnmliHt 
n. ppea mnl ad, 
hvnn.s, a.nd by 
hiHartieU'H he seeured the debsit (if 
l)e la'NHi'ps at tla‘ I'd‘<‘iieh eb'et.ioiiN 
of 186t). His (sxindHion was do- 
moulded, but, he obt.aiiied natural" 
isation an a Kreiuhman in 1870. 

T(un])orary eorrespomhmt ondie 
Time's ill July, 187 1, beeaime tlui 
chief Baris eom‘Hpond<ml>, h’eb. 1, 
1B75, and ri'inaimsl so until his 
rotirememt. He wa.H able to distdoHo 
the desigiiH of <h'rmany against 
Fran(U3 in 1875, t-mnsmitte'd the 
te.xt of the t read, y of Be*rlin bedore 
it was Higued in 1878, and was 
aniemg the tirst l,e) foi’e'Hees the: pro- 
gri'HH of Russia t.owardn Heaut. 
Hedie'd Jan. 18, BldJ. (^onmiU his 
Mtiinoirw, 1993. 

Blow-lamp. I.<am]i used ly 
plumberH, (‘le'etrieians, and paint- 
ers, in which gasilied oil is burned 
along with air, tlu3 flame ri'sem- 
bling the atmospiu'rie^ llanu' eif the 
Bunse'u bunuT {q.v,). Kuels are 
paraflin or petrol, the^ first m^Hling 
to be lorct'd to the^ burner by 
air prewuns Blenv-lamoH art^ used 
for sedt or hard soielering, the 
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jointing of lead ])ipes and Klieath- 
ing of cables, and by piiintm-s for 
stripping paint from woodwork. 

Blow-pipe. Tube with a small 
orifice through which a current of 
air is pro] cell'd, cither by the 
mouth of the operator or mecluini- 
cally. The ol>iccl, is to direct and 
intensify a flame and ('onceni,rate 


Blubberhotises. Village of 
W. Hiding of Yorkshire, England. 
It is B m. \V. of Harrogate and 
is a gri'V village with nwky sur- 
roundings a, ml a grouse moor, at 
a.u alt. of 52,5 ft. H(u*e the river 
Washlmru fills one orilu^ reservoirs 
of Jji'cds hi'fore it Hows into the 
Whaide. 



Blow-pipe. Patent lever type used Jor braz- 
inj? nictttH in small or heavy enf,nnoerinK 
work ; the lever rekulatoa the flow oS pas 


its luait upon a givi'u spoil. BUiw- 
pipes an^ used by goldsmiths, 
jewi'llers, and nu'tal workers, for 
soldering metals ; by glass workers 
and by chemists for oxidising and 
reducing purposes and in conduct- 
ing dry tc'sts. In larg(‘r and more! 
powcrfid blow-])ipeH, a foot-oper- 
atod hcHlows or a rotary blower 
is used to provide the air supply 
which furnishc'H extra oxygi'U to 
the flame and increasi's its heat, 
(las is the fnel in tlu'si' appliances. 
The name blow-pip(‘, is sometinu's 
given to iihe oxy-acetyUnu^ or tlu‘ 
acetyleiu^-air torch uhcmI for wc'ld- 
ing and fusion-outting of metal. 
iS'ee Welding. 

Blow-pipe OR Buow-oun. A 
woa})on in common use among 
savag(5 tribes. It was used by tlu^ 
North Anu'rican Indians in th(‘ 
18th century, and is now ns^’d by 
the Indians of the B. part of tlu'i 
continent in hunting a, ml warfan'. 
It is e.ssmitially a long tulx' througli 
which arrows and similar missih's 
may bo discharged to a coiisidiu'- 
a,ble distance by blowing with tlu' 
mouth. Some tribes uh(' hollow 
reeds as the gun, others ironwood 
bored through with a red-hot 
iron. Crude sights are often to be 
found on these weapons and the 
users show skill and accurat(' shoot- 
ing \jp to a range of 50 or (10 yds. 

In the Bhilippinc's th<^ guns are 
from three ft. to four ft. long ; those 
of the Dyaks of Borneo from six ft. 
to seven ft., while some of tlu^ 
South American spi'cinums are 15 
ft. The weight is from lb. to li 
lb. The arrows arc frecpumtly 
tipped with bone and tailed with 
natural cotton or fibre. They are 
generally poisoned and average 
about 1 ft. 

Blubber. Covering of thick fat 
enveloping the body of whales and 
some other marine animals. Blub- 
ber is one of the products for which 
whales are hunted, and from it 
comes the valuable whale oil of 
commerce. JSee Whale. 


Bliicher. Cermaii armourt'd 
cruiser of 15,50(1 tons and iavu'lvt' 

8 *2- in. guns, sunk iu action wdth 
Marl Beatty’s ferci's in tlu') North 
Bea, dan. 21, 1915. In 1020 a 
second .Bliicher was completed for 
the Cerman navy, of 10,000 tons, 
a speed of 22 knots, and eight 8-in. 
guns, twelv(‘ 4*1 -in., ami twtdve 
27-mm. A. A. guns. Blu^ wuis sunk 
by min(‘H iu Oslo Fjord, April 5), 
IIMO, afiiT Ixdng disabHul ill action 
with Norw(‘gian coaatal batt('rieH. 

Bliicher, OMunAiii) LHnmu-xniT 
VON (1742-'18H)), Brussian sol- 
<li('r. Born at Rostock, Mc'C-kUm,- 
bnrg, Dee. 1(1, .1742, he gain<‘d 
his first (‘xp<wi(uxee of war in the 
service of Sweden. LaU'r he 
joined the Briissian army, but 
retiri'd diHHati.slied wdth the pro- 
motion' h(^ received. In I7H7 he 
ii.gain entered th<^ lYussian service^ 
and fought against Fra.nce. iu 
!S()(1, against Napoleou, he fought^ 
at- iViK'rslriidt and (dsewdumu cour- 
agiHuisly hut vainly em!(mv()uring 
t-o stem the Frxmch advamx''. In 
1812 ho took command in Sik^sia 
and won a of victorii's, 

culminatijig with that of the Katz- 
haeh, Aug. 2(1. lie IBught at 
Ix'ipzig (Oct. HI- 10), and led the 
Prussians in t.lu^ advamie oti Paris 
in 181‘t-. Ife wuis tdien (sroated 
])rince of Wahlstadt. 

In 1815 Bliicher was put in 
command of tlu^ 1 Russian forces ; 
and t-hough Napoleon (Udeaf-i'd 
him at bigny (Juncx 1(1) he ma.dc^ 
good his retreat to Wavro insi-ead 
of Namur to c^arry out his promise 
of supporting WcOlingiou. On 
dtme JH at Waterloo, th<i Prussian 
arrival upon the right flank 
of th(3 PT’cnoh disorgauizx'd Nap- 
oleon’s att-ack on the British line, 
and helped to ensure his defeat. 
Only iho firmiu'ss of Wellingt-on 
prevented Bliicher from taking 
vongeanco upon Paris. Marshal 
Vorwarts ((iler., forward) — the 
nickname of the old warrior- - 
died on his estate in Bilesia, fSc^pt. 


12, 1810, /SVe Wa(-(U*loo ; ro)tsnlt 
IVhunoirs, ed. Princess B. Bliicher 
and 1). Chapman- Hustion, 1022. 

A oiuuj-fashionablci tyfic; ol' 
heavy half-boots was called 
Jiliicliers, 

Blue. Substance used to whi(-(‘n 
fabrics during laumhuung. Jt is 
essentially ull-ramavim^ Tuade by 
heating a- mixture! <jf china-clay, 
Hidjihur, sotlUi, silica-, and saji-cake 
in a, furnace. 'Phe moix^ suliihur iu 
(.Ik‘ luixtun^ up to a (HU'tain limit-, 
l-lie dark(‘r the blm^ produei^l. 

Blue, ill Mjiort-ing la-iiguage, a- 
man wlio has t-lic! riglit to wear th<3 
light blue luip and bla/.er of Oani- 
bridge or tlu" dark blue of Oxfoi’d, 
'riu're is a Bhuss committee! at ('acli 
uuivtu'sit/.y, a-ml bhu's and lialf- 
bhu'S are awurdt'd ibi' most' 
s(‘utaiive intcM'-univcrsit-y eoiiti'st-s, 
All comp(*titerN I’cec'ivc! full blmvs 
at both uiiivc'rsitics for rowdng ami 
(un(!kei ; Hugby and Assoxiiatiou 
football ; n-ncl hockey. In other 
contests, some compe-t-itors nxieivo 
ha-ir-blu(‘H : c.y. in nthkdles the 
first strings and any man whc'tluw 
first st-ring or not who wins an 
iwumt in t-h(3 iiiti'i’-university sports 
at tlu^ Whit<‘ (dty nxau’ve full blm^s, 
th(3 otlim* rej>res('nt-at-iv('s half- 
bhu's ; in eross-couiitry I’unning 
only the fji’st man luum^ ri'cdviw a 
full blm^ In fiolo, lacrosse, ski-ing, 
fencing, Hwirnining, and billiards 
a.ll conifad-itors qualify for a half- 
bliuv At ra.(tk(4;H tlu' lirst string at 
Oxfoi'd rcMuuvi'H a- full blue ami t-hc 
s{Hfoml a half-blm^ ; a-tf (bmlu'idgc 
both strings riHudvc^ balf-blm^s. 

Blue Baby. A muv-born infant 
with c-yaiiiOHiH, usually dm^ t-o pm*- 
sistmuie of the forameti ovale, 
wliiih is ilu3 op<ming in ilu' fo(d-al 
In^a-i't ludAvecm the t-vvo aurich's, 
Alfred Blalock (b. IHBO), an Amer- 
iiaui Hurg(3on, suecessfully }im’- 
foruuHl an op(‘raticm on a- blm’i 
baby ” which wa-s latter carrk'd 
out on many others with succi^hh. 

Bluebeard, (fharacbn' in Per- 
rault’s fairy-taU^ of Ba-rh(i Bhme, 
1(M)7. A w<^althy rulHan marru'S 
and kills six wives one after the 
oth(‘r, hanging up tlu'ir nunains in 
a loekiHl chamber. 4’he sevi^nth 
wife (lisoheyB Blmdieard’H com- 
mand m'ver to unlock tlw^ tloor of 
this room, and disco vers the hor- 
rible si^eret wluui he is away from 
hom(3, 8hc is reseaied from the fate 
of her predecu'SHors by the arrival 
of her two brothers, who kill Bhu»- 
beard. The story occurs in the folk 
lore of widely difftwnt nat-ious, 
Hence the tnuginal of JHuelauird is 
no more to bo fomul in the Breton 
knight, (Jilles de Rais, who, afbu’ 
a gallant cannu* as a soklkw, iuhtu-- 
ited vast estab's and devidopiMl 
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into a monster of cruelty, than in 
Comorre the Cursed, who killed his 
wife, S. Tryphine, in the 6th cent. 

The term Bluebeard came to be 
given popularly to any man notori- 
ous for monstrous crimes against 
women, particularly one who kills 
a number of brides. In 1922 the 
French Bluebeard, Landru (q.v.), 
was executed for the murder of 11 
women, to 10 of whom he had been 
betrothed ; Charles Chaplin based 
a film. Monsieur Verdoux, on this 
case. Consult Perrault’s Popular 
Tales, ed. A. Lang, 1888 ; Blue- 
beard : Comorre and Gilles de 
Rais, E. A. Vizetelly, 1902. 

Bluebell or Wild Hyacinth 
{Endymion nonscri plus) . Bulbous 
perennial of the family Liliaceae, 

native to W. 
Europe, includ- 
ing Britain. 
The bulb is 
about an inch 
in diameter, 
and from it 
spring long 
strap-shaped 
leaves, about a 
foot long, and 
a single tall 
scape bearing 
from 6 to 12 
drooping bell- 
shaped flowers, 
usually blue, 
occasionally 
white or pink. 
The bluebell is 
a gregarious woodland plant which 
fills the woods in spring with sheets 
of blue. The bluebell of Scotland 
is the harebell [q.v.). 

Blue Bird {Sialia sialis). Com- 
mon bii'd of North America, allied 
to the thrush, often known as the 
blue robin. Sky-blue in colour, 
with chestnut throat and breast, it 
is a little larger than the British 
robin, which in habits it much re- 
sembles, being remarkably tame 
and building its nest in gardens 
and about houses. The name is 
also applied to the Indian genus 
Irenia and to the sooty albatross. 

Blue Bird. British racing 
motor car and motor boat, owned 
by Sir Malcolm Campbell {q>v.). 



Bluebell or wild 
hyacinth 



Blue Bird. Famous racing motor 
car in which Sir Malcolm Campbell 
drove at 301 m.p,h. 


Often rebuilt, the car was fiimlly 
powei'cd by two Rolls-Roy(!c {u'ro- 
engines of 2,500 h.p., a, ml in it, 
in Sept., 1935, Cam]>h('ll l)r()k<‘ 
his own world land H])ec(l natord 
by travelling at 301 m.p.li. on Salt 
Lake Flats, Utah, U.S.A. In ilu' 
Blue Bird motor boat, powcu’od l>y 
two Rolls - Royce aero - ('iigiiu's, 
Campbell attained a record 
speed of 141*74 m.p.h. on Lak(‘ 
Coniston, Aug. 19, 1930. OnlSc^pt. 
20, 1956, his son Donald set up ai 
the same place a world lantord oi 
225*63 ra.p.li. with a jet-migiiu’d 
boat named Bluebird. 

Blue Bird, Tiik. A play by 
Maurice Maeterlinck (Eng. tnnis. 
A. Teixeira de Mattos, 1009), first 
produced in London at the Hay- 
market Theatre, Dee. S, 1909, and 
revived many limes. It is a> fanci- 
ful mingling of fairy tale and 
poetry, describing the a,(lventun‘H 
of a boy and girl in (puvst of 
the “ blue bird,” the symbol of 
happiness. 

Blue Book. British parlianuMi- 
tary and consular report bound in 
blue paper wrappers and issued in 
folio form. The term is ustnl 
loosely to cover other oflicial docu- 
ments, but those referring to foi’- 
eigii affairs and sometimes ot.luM* 
matters are known as Whil(^ 
Papers. The public saU^ of sncli 
papers dates from 1836. Y(‘arly 
subscriptions are rccciv(‘d from 
the public for the whole or seeilons 
of Parliamentary Pajiers. In tih(^ 
U.8.A. naval and adminiHirativ<^ 
documents are known a.M Blue 
Books, and diplomatic correspon- 
dence as Red Books. 

Bluebottle oii Blowfly (Ca///- 



Blue bottle or 
blowfly 


pnora vomitona). .insect, oi t.n 
family Gallipboridae, and relate 
to the com mo 
houso-lly (Musci 
(lae). It is ]arg(' 
than the houH(s 
fly, measuriiii 
about o n ti i n c 1 
across the wingf* 
and has a bin 
abdomen. It lay 
hi 

and is a com mo 
domestic pest. 1 
the U.S.A. the name is applied t. 
any large bluish house-fly tha 
lays its eggs on flesh. 

It is often confused with tli 
flesh-fly {Sarcophaga carnaria ] 
which, however, rarely comes in 
doors, and whose hind 'body is gre 
and black instead of blue. Tli 
flesh-fly retains its eggs until thtv 
hatch. The resultant maggots ar 
larger than those of tho blowfly. 
Blue Coat School. Name gi vei 
to certain English schools from th 


long blue (‘outs 
worn by tli<‘ 
boys, fifiu'cbicf 
is ( Ml r i M lY s 
llowpilaJ (g.r, ), 
originally in 
London, now 
ncuT Ilorslunii, 

SuHst'X. wIkou' 

(h(' l)oyri sfill 
rt'luin tlu^ long 
bliu' colds, us 
w'orn by tlu'ir 
p r(Ml (MO'HHO rs 
sinci' (ii<‘ liiiK' 
of Edward VI. 

9h('y also wi^ar 
yidlow sl-oclv 
mgs, bnt no 
bids, although 
u I) t i 1 a. bo u I 
1 8.79 lii<\v won* 
bliK* caps. 

Blue Cross. 

Name givi'o to 
a British or- 
ga^nizat.ion for tin* care of lioi'scs 
ami d()gs in warfare. Bun on Bed 
(k'OHH liiK'N, supported by voluntary 
eontribui inns, il is a liratieh of 
Our Dumb Erii'mls' Leagtu*. Iti 
was f()und(‘<l iu 1912 dui’iiig Du' 
Balkan war. In 15)17, at, tin* 
r('<pi(‘Mt of tin* b’n'oeh governnu'nt., 
it undertook tin* sole veterinary 
eha.i‘g(* of tiu' 18,000 war dogs used 
in till* Eri'iieli army. During (be 
l^'irst (b'l'at War i( also worki'd iu 
Italy. Bi'tween 1939 aiul 1915 it 
a.HHistied tiln^ go v 1.. «h po nsored 
N.A.R.B.A.O, for the n'seiiing of 
iMiimals r(‘nder(Ml lionu'b'SH by 
(Muuny aelion. 

Blue Ensign. Elay of (Iu* 
Boyal Nava.l Beserv**, Iti e.imsiHlH 
of a blm^ ground with llu* Union 
flag in t Iu' lly oi- upper eorn(*r next 
tdie stall’. lt> may la* worn by mer* 
eliant< vi'HhcIh commanded by 
r<*tir(‘<l olIieta'H <d' the It.N. or 
olfieers of Uu* Doyal Na,val 



Blue Ena iff a, flown by vessels 
auxiliary to the Boyal Navy 


.Heserve, provided tlud. at least 
ten of the ert'w a,r<i tiaval pen- 
sioners or lu^Iong to Du^ Royal 
Naval or Royal Fleet Reserve. 
It may also be flown on esu’tain 
vessels (engaged in auxiliary naval 
duties. Merehant ships eharU^nu)/ 
as naval or military irausports 
wear the blue ('nslgn with the 



Blue Coat boy in 
school (lr( 58 « 
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yellow Admiralty fotdod-anchor in 
the fly. Warnhips of the countricH 
of the (Commonwealth navioB ime 
(he ensign with the appropriate 
dominion badge in the fly. Pr<v 
vidod (he holder owns an Adiniral- 
ly warrant, of authority, yachts 
and other private pleasure vessels 
(but not houseboats) registered 
with certain recognized clubs may 
fly the blue ensign. 

Bluefields oft Bliow fields. A 
town and a river of Nicaragua, 
I Central Ameih'a. 'fhe river Hows M. 
to Blnelh'lds Bay, on the (Carib- 
bean Sea, one of the largest and 
safest luirbours on that, coast. It 
is navigable tor some 65 ni. to 
Rama, '^fhe town, at tlu^ mouth of 
the river, has a good harbour and 
(‘xports bananas and ot.her t ropical 
fruit s a nd cabinet woods. The name 
commemorates a Dutch pirate 
Bh'-wfeldt.. Pop. ((‘st. ) 5,000. 

Bluefilsh {PormtomvH mltatrlir). 
th’sh akin to the nuK^ktu’cl. Blue 
on the upper parts atid white 
below, w'ith a bla.ck spot at. tlu' 
base of the pectoral fin, it. attains a 
length of ,3 ft, or mor(‘. It is com- 
mon in warm cl i mate's, ospec'ially 


on the E. coast of N. America, nn<l 
is highly esteemed ns ft)od. ft 
leeds on m('nhadcn, s(|uid, mack- 
erel, and other tish, whicti it. hunts 
in schools. Its size, strength, and 
swiftness provide' a, hivouritc' sport 
for American anglers. It is also 
called skipjack and skip nuickerel. 

Blue Grass vompreHm), 

A ptirennial grass, native to 
Europe, N, and W, Asia, possibly 
also t o N. Amer- 
ica. The name 
is due to tlio 
generally glau- 
cous hue of the 
plant, which 
prefers dry 
places such as 
h a n k s a n d 
w a 11s. T h t* 
leaves ai'o hat. 
and oft e n 
rougli, and the 
Howermg stems are h'ss than I ft, 
liigb. Tlie branching of the panicle 
is somewhat, one-sided. 

Kentucky bine grass (P. prnie.n- 
w/.s‘), also called dune grass, grow's 
in the fertile Blue Grass region of 
east-central Kentucky, U.S.A.. 
where the soil base is blue limestone?, 
'fho colour of the seed vosboIh gives 
the whole landscape a bluish hue. 

Blue John Mine. Natural cave 
near Castleton, Derbyshire, Eng- 
land. From it the purple fluorspar 
called Blue John is obtained. 

Blue Laws. Phrase used in 
the U.S.A. for laws which interfere 
with personal freedom, tastes, and 



Blue Grass, 
Poa compressa 


habits, such as sumptuary laws 
and those regulating private 
morals. The name v^as flrat given 
to sevcr'al laws of this kind said 
to have boon imposed in the 
Puritan days of Die 18th century 
on the inhabit-ants of New Haven, 
Gonneeditmt.. Their authontieity 
was disputed, but it has b('en 
found that such laws did exist) in 
Hom<' of the No\v England states. 

Blue Mountains. Name given 
to various ranges of mountains, of 
whit'h the chief are: (1) A range 
in Surrey eo., Jamaica, running E. 
and VV. The chief range in the 
island, the ruts. a.i‘o covered with 
vegetation and comnuind niagnili- 
cent views. The highest, point is 
Blue Mountain Peak (7,420 ft.). 
(2) A branch of f.he Dividing 
Jtange, New South Wah'S. The 
rang(5 runs almost paralh'l with 
t.he coast, in some places quite 
near, in others 60 m. or so away. 
The po'u.lvs, wliie.b average about 
,‘^,000 ft ., ar<‘ covered with encalyp- 
tuH forests; the highest is Mt. 
Beemerang, 4,100 ft. (B) A range 
in Ori'gon, U.S.A, Chmpo.sed of 
lava on granite. It is (‘overed 
with })ine and lir foi'csts. Mean 
alt. 7,000 ft. (4) A range in 
King’s (•()., Nova. Seoiia, 

Blue Nile. English name for 
the Bahr-el-A/.red (</.a.). 

Blue Nose, Niiiknanu' giv(?n to 
a.n inha,bitant. of Nova Scotia. 
Pound in the novels of 'F. ( !. Hali- 
burton (1706-1865), the cn^ator 
of Sam Sli(‘.k, the t.erm is probably 
derived from the effect of the 
('limate on the noses of the inhabi- 
t a.nts. 

Blue Peter. Blue flag with a 
white square in it.B centre, and 
signifying the letter P in t.ho 
international flag signalling code, 
When flown on its own at a ship’s 
mast, it indicates that, the vessel 
is alxmt to sail. 

Blue Pill. Pill consist.ing of 
mercury 113 p.c., liquorice 33 p.e., 
syrup, glueoso, and glycerin. It 
was formerly a favouriti? remedy 
for constipation with headache, 
furred tongue, and lassitiido due to 
disorder of the liver, 

Blue Ribbon OE Riband. Term 
for a high distinction of any kind. 
Its use in this connexion arises 
from the fact that the ribbon of 
the Order of the Garter is dark 
blue. Thus, the winner of the 
Derby is said to gain the blue 
ribbon of the turf ; the lord chan- 
cellorship is termed the lawyers’ 
blue ribbon ; and the ship making 
the fastest Atlantic crossing be- 
tween Ambrose Light, 10 m. E. of 
8andy Hook, N.J., and Bishop 
Rock, Scilly Is., is said to hold the 


blue riband. The Queen Mary won 
it, with an average of 31 ‘20 knots, 
1938, losing it 1952 to the United 
States, whi('h took it. with an 
avc?rage of 35’59 knots on hei* 
maiden voyage. 

Blue Ribbon Army. Society 
of abstainers from intoxicating 
drinks which flouri.shed in Great 
Britain diii'ing the last quarter of 
the 19th century, from 1883 as 
tlie Gospel Temperance ITnion. 

Blue Ridge. Moat. ea.at.erly 
range of the Appalachian Mts., 
U.S.A, They extend N.E. to S.W. 
tVom Pennsylvania through Mary- 
land, Virginia, ('arolina, and Geor- 
gia into Alabama. 

Blues. F’orm of American 
Negro music, eloaely allied to the 
foxtrot. Its deliberately melan- 
choly nature can bo exaggoratecl 
by flattening the third and seventh 
notes (the 8o-c'a.ll('d blue notes) of 
the major scale. The chords can 
he varied to a certain extent, and 
can bo played in the major or 
minor key ae(?ording to the requiri'- 
ments of the mi4ody or improvisa- 
tion, hut the harmonic progn'ssion 
follows a set }>att('rn, tlu' ('oinmon 
chord of the kt?ynote alternating 
with the dominant seventh of the 
keynote and the common chord 
of t.he Huh-doininant. 

Blue Sap Staiu. Bluish-grey 
stain Bet'll in the sapwood of 
('('liain softw’ood timbers, ('spetu- 
ally in Scots Piiu' {Pin itHvpflredrU), 
it is caused by a fungus, Oernio- 
domdla, a member of th(' Ascomy- 
oetes. The attack is limited to 
the sapwood, since this fungus 
feeds on the starch contained in 
certain wood t't'lls and not on 
the cell walls. The ^hyphae are 
found mainly in the ray ct'lls, 
although occasional hyphae tra- 
verse the vertical tratiheids in 
passing from one ray to another. 
In iiassing from cell to cell the 
hyphao usually pass through the 
pits in the coll walls, so that little 
structural damagi' is done to the 
wood. Blue sap stain is not 
incipient decay, and the chief 
damage to the wood is disflgnre- 
ment. No dye is produced by the 
fungus : the discoloration is due 
to the presenoe of the hyphae 
within tae wood. Other similar 
fungi may cause a similar sap- 
stain in other timbers. Some oi 
the light coloured tropical hard- 
woods are very commonly attack- 
ed : the warm, moist conditions in 
tropical woodlands favour fungal 
growth. The commonest times foi* 
attack are either immediately 
after felling, when the ends of 
the log are flrying out, or after 
conversion, before the surface 
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ol the planks has dried sufficiently 
to prevent fungal growth. Standing 
trees are rarelv attacked. Once the 

V 

timber has been seasoned, the 
fungal growth stops. Sapstained 
timber can be safely used if it 
is stained or painted, or where the 
discoloration is of no account. 

Blue Shark {Carckarinus). A 
genus of shark common in tropic 
and sub-tropic seas. Slaty blue on 
the upper parts and white beneath, 
some species attain a length up to 
25 ft. Large specimens are dan- 
gerous to bathers and a serious 
nuisance to fishermen. Its dried 



Blue Shark. A deep-sea shark some- 
times seen off the S. coast of England 

skin forms shagreen. The name 
is also applied to the American 
porbeagle {Lamna punctata). 

Bluestockiug. Word applied 
derisively to a learned woman. In 
England its modern use originated 
about 1750, when certain persons, 
weary of the usual amusements of 
London society, began to hold 
meetings for conversation on books 
and letters. IVIrs. Elizabeth Mon- 
tagu was a leading figure in this 
circle, which included Horace Wal- 
pole and Lord Lyttelton : and one 
or two of its male members, to 
mark their freedom from conven- 
tion, wore blue stockings instead 
of the customary black silk. 

Those who thus met were called 
bluestockings ; but in course of 
time the term became confined to 
the women members. Boswell 
describes the origin of these clubs, 
and Byron and other writers in 
the early part of the 19th century 
popularised the term in this sense ; 
but with the growing emancipation 
of women a learned woman was 
no longer regarded as abnormal. 

In 1653 the members of Bare- 
bone’s Parliament were called blue- 
stockings, presumably on account 
of the plainness of their dress. A 
stOl earlier origin is claimed for the 
word. About 1400 there was estab- 
lished at Venice a literary society, 
the members of which were called 
bluestockings because of their at- 
tire. The term was used in France 
in the 18th century for ladies of 
literary tastes, and this may have 
led to its use in England. 

Bluethroat {Luscinia sve.cica 
svecica). Small bird akin to 
the nightingale. It has a bright 
blue throat adorned with a red- 
dish brown patch. It breeds in 


Scandinavia, Si- 
beria, and other 
northern lands, 
and in winter 
migrates, usually in 
a single flight, to 
Egypt, Abyssinia, 
and India, being a 
rare visitant in the 
intervening coun- 
tries. It is also 
known, from its 
song, as the Swedish nightingale, 
and in Lapland, from its mimicsk- 
ing the notes of other birds, as the 
bird of a hundred voices. 

Blue Vmny. English cheese, 
made in Dorset, and thus some- 
times known as Blue Dorset. It is 
made from skim milk, and belongs 
to the great family of hard white 
cheeses with blue veins. Here the 
veins run horizontally, which 
gives a distinctive appearance. 
The word vinny moans mould. 
The manufacture has never been 
taken from the farms to the fac- 
tories, and Blue Vinny is rarely 
obtainable outside Dorset. 

Blue Water School. Name 
formerly given in Great Britain to 
advocates of a strong navy. Thoir 
argument was that Groat Britain’s 
main defence laj on the sea, and 
that therefore for the British the 
maintenance of an army was of 
only subsidiary importance. 

Bluff (old Dutch b/af, flat). Low 
cliff or high bank with a steep fac-e. 
The middle and lower coursoH of 
the Mississippi are bordered by a 
flood-plain behind which rise steep- 
faced bluffs. Many of the most 
important towns on the banks 
of that part of the river, such as 
Memphis and Vicksburg, are situ- 
ated where it swings against these 
bluffs, since such a position affords 
a good crossing and bridging point. 

Bluff. Port of KSouthland eo., 
South I., New Zealand. The most 
southerly point of the Island on 
Foveaux Strait, it is the first har- 
bour on the south route from Aus- 
tralia to Lyttelton. The port is 
17 in. by rly. S. of Invercargill. 
Pop. (1951) 2,253. 

Blum, Ernest (1836-1907). 
French dramatist. Born in Paris, 
Aug. 15, 1836, he became a jour- 
nalist,^ writing for Charivari, Le 
Gaulois, and other periodicals. As 
an author he wrote line Femme qui 
Mord, and a number of dramas 
followed, some of them written in 
conjunction with Monnier, Labiche, 
and others. These include Rose 
Michel, by which in 1877 he made 
his reputation ; Les Femmos 
Nerveuses, 1888; Le Carillon, 
1S97 ; and Un Soir d’Hiver, 1903. 
He died Sept. 18, 1907. 


LfjoN 
1 9 5 0). 
Htfl I ('H- 
Alsa- 

n-.l(‘\viNli 

I, li(' was 
l>orn ill Paris, 
April 9, IS72, and 
('dueateil at. tin* 
Nonna, l<‘. 
A civil HN’vant 
irom 1895, he 
was a ngular cont,ril»ut,or to 
L’Kuinanitd I'roin it.s fonudat.ion 
in 1904. (iliairman of Social, 
ist party 1919. in t.liat yiair lu^ 
wa.s oleidtal deputy for a, Paris 
consiiiu('n<y, in 1929 for Nar- 
bonne. ’Plic (Communist- wing of 
the Socialist, jmrty broki' away 
in 192t), taking' l/IInnuinil<< ; 
Blum took ovN’ Lo I’opulairi' in 
1921 and made? it. a powt'r. With 
M. Oacliin lie iiiaugnrat.cd the, 
“popular front.” in 1934. As 
prime miniNii'i* 

193(5-37, be in- 
trodiH'cd t b e 
40-br. w 0 k 
a n d bolidays 
with p a. y » 

Premier again 
Mar(4i - April, 

1938, h(^ pro. 

})UHed drastic 

linancial^ rv ^*0.. BUua, 
hmms, iTjechal French statoaman 
by ih (3 senate'. 

Arnisti'd by t.lu3 V’ichy govt., 
in 1940, h(3 was bronght to trial 
at Hiom (^/.r.) in 1942. Intcriu'd 
at BoiuTasHoh P’ramas aanl tlum, 
1943 in Buclumwald, he was 
freed, 15)45, from tlK-i Prnxer 
Wildsee eunif), mair tlu' BiUMima', 
by the Alliial 5t.li army. Early 
in 11)4(5 In') <*ari“i<al ont. a Hncci'Hsfnl 
luiaucial misHion in WaHliington ; 
and during Dec., 194(i dan., 1947, 
was bend of a carct.nluM’ Socialist 
govt, pending tins <4<‘<’trion of tlu' 
first presifUait of the fourth repuh- 
Ue (Auriol). He dual March 30, 
1950. His hook, Du Mariagc, 
1907, gained much attent ion, 

Blum, Hook HT (1807 48). Ger- 
man politician. Born at Cologne, 
Nov. 10, 1807, he hceame a 
writer and in 1847 started a 
hookselling husim^Hs in laapzig. 
In the revolution of 1848 he was 
the leader of tht^ chnnoerntie party 
in Saxony. Carrying congratu- 
lations to the Vi<3uncHt^ insurgmits, 
he took part in the rising, and warn 
arrested and shot, Nuv. 9, 1848. 

Blumenbach, doriANN Eiued- 
Eicii (1752-1840). A (fermnu an- 
thropologist, Born at Gotha, May 
11, 1752, he Ktndit'd medicine at 
Jena and (hJttingmi, Aw jiro- 
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fcfisor of niodioino Jind anatomy at 
Gottingen, 1 77S-1 835, ho publiHhod 
in;i.nualM of natural luHiory, 1780, 
aiul of ooinpa,rativo aiiaXomy and 
physiology, 1804. f 1 iadoKcaaptioiiH 
of human hIvuIIh, 1700 -1828, ampU- 
licd his viow, pro])onnd(‘d in 1781, 
that mankind is olasHilin4)lo into 
several familit^s, Oancasian or 
white, Monj^olia.n or yt^llow, Mal- 
ayan or brown, Negro or blank, and 
Anieriea.n or red. This vunv, with 
modilieations, has met with wide 
a(‘ce})tanee. Bhinii(mbai<‘h di(‘d at 
Obttingetn flan. 22, 1840. 

Blumenfeld, HAurn I)avii> 
(18(>4-J048). Britj'sh journalist.. 
Born at \Vat(‘rtown, Wiseonsin, 
April 7, 1804, be was a, reportcu’ on 
the Chicago H(‘ralcl, 1884. H(; came 
to Europe in 1 800 as London (;orr<^H- 
pondent of the New York Herald, 
settled in Emghmd in 1000, and be- 
came news editor of the Dally Mail 
during thab y(^a.r. H(^ was natural- 
ised c, 1005. As editor of tlu^ Daily 
Express, 1002-32, a,nd lat-er as its 
ebairman, h(‘ be(‘a.m(' oiu' of the 
best-known figutavs in tlu^ news- 
]>aper worth lie found(‘d tlu'i com- 
pany of N(nvspa,per-Mak(U's (a,mal- 
gamated with tlu^ St^atiomn’s’ c,om- 
pany, 1034). Mis books include 
K.D.B.'s Diarv, 1030 ; Th(‘ Br<^HS 
in My Time, 1033; R.D.B.’s 
Procession, 1035 ; Home Town, 
1044. H(* di(‘d at Dnnmow, thdy 
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BliimUs Alp. Snow-aaid-ice- 
elad nuumtain mass of the Iku-nese 
Obcrland, Hwit'/mland, near Kan- 
dorsteg. To the W. ris(^s tlu' BKim- 
lisalpborn, altu 12,040 ft. ; to the 
E. is the Moigumborn, 11,005 ft. ; 
and in the centin^ tlu^ Wtusse IY*a\i 
(White Lady), 12,010 ft. 

Blundellsands. Suburb of 
Liverpool, lying 0 m. N.W. on t he 
Mersey estuary. \i has a golf 
course, and gcmeral anumitE^s of a. 
(piietly })roHperous districdi. 

Blundell's School. A f)td)lic 
school at Tiverton, Devon, Eng- 
land. Built and emlowt^d by IVter 
Blundell (1520-1001), a clothier, 
and opened in 1004, it became om^ 
of the best known s('boolH in the 
West pf Engkind, 

In 1870, its reven- 
ues having in- 
creased, a now 
scheme for its 
management wa.s 
drawn up, and in 
1882 the school 
m o V e d to a 
site above the 
Exe valley. The 
number of boys is 
about .300, and 
there are school 
scholarships to 


Balliol, Oxford, and Bidney Susscix 
College, Cambridge. R. 1). Black- 
more (who introduees the school 
into Lorn a Doone), and Areb- 
bishop Erederiek Temple w(‘re 
educated hero. Consult Blundeirs, 
E. ,L Snell, 1029. 

Blundeiif Eomitki) (hrAULKs 
(b, 1 89(J ). Britisli poet and man of 
letters. Born Nov. 1, 1890, he wa.s 
educatcid a,t Christ’s Hospital and 
Queen’s College, Oxford, He 
H(u-ved in the Eirst Great War and 
liis Undertones of War, 1928, was 
one of the most widely appnmiated 
of hooks about that wa,r. Early in 
the 1920 h he eHtabliHhe<l himN(‘lf ns 
a poet of distinction, i(lentifi(‘d 
with the Georgian group. He was 
proh^ssor of English literature, 
Tokyo University, 1924-27, and 
tutor in English literature, Merton 
Colk^ge, Oxford, 193 U43. Awarded 
th(i Hawthornden fH’i/.e, 1922, ho 
published two collections of his 
pO(uns, first series, 1914-30, second 
series, 1930-40. Other works iu- 
(4ude The Bonad venture, 1922; 
On tilxH I'oems of Henry Vaughan, 
1927 ; Nature in Euglisli Lit<u*a- 
iaii’e, 1919: life of L<‘igh Hunt, 
1930 ; The Eaec of England, 1932 ; 
(■barles Lamb and bis (tontem- 
pora,ri(w, 1934; Thomas Hardy, 
1942; Cricket Country, 1944; 
Shelley, 194(), 

Blunderbuss (Dutch (londn\ 
thunder ; bus, gun barrel). Heavy 
pistol (au'bitie with (lint-lock i.rig- 
ger action atid 
Honudimes a bell- 
sluipcd nuiw/de. It 
wa,H in use in the 
18tb (UMitury ; tin* 

IcngHi of barrel 
vari<'d fi'om 14 to 
28 ins. It (ired a. 
number of hnd 
shigs at each 
charge, making a 
very loud report. 

Blunt , W i h F H 1 1) S 0 A w K N 
(1840 1 922). British poet, Boru 
Aug. 17, 1840, he was the son of a 
soldier and landowner, wbost' Sus- 
sex ('State at Crablmt be inb<‘rited 
in 1872. Echuuvted at Siouybursl 


and Oscott, be was in the di}»- 
lonuitie H(M‘vi(.'e, 1858-70. Sonus 
year's f>f travel in Asia and Africa 
followed, during which lu^ k‘camc 
a. strong a.dvocaie of politicad fre(i- 
dom for Mahonu'daii p(a>plos and 
a.n opponent of British [)oli(!y in the 
East. Me publislnul Tlu^ Euturo of 
Islatn, 1882, by which time he had 
becrome prominent for his support 
of the Egyptia,n nationalists. La.ter 
he was a.n unHn(!C‘('HHful e.a.ndidai(' 
for pn,r]iaammt, a.nd in 1888 was 
impi’isoiUHl in In'la.nd for holding a, 
forbidden meeting in <lef('uee of 
evi(d(‘d fanners. H(‘ was a hrcH'der 
of Ara.l) horst's. As a po(d/ lu*! sue- 
c('eded bestwith tihesonnet. A eom- 
I)lettHiditiion of liisjKuuns ai)p(‘ar(‘d 
in 1914; he ])uhliHh('d his Diank's 
1919-20. He dkxl Sept, 10, 1922. 

Blxuitschli f f 1 0 HA N N Kashah 
(1808-81). Swiss-born German 
jurist. Born at March 7, 

1808, and ediKad.iul there and at 
Bonn and Berlin, during 1830-47 
he stood lor (lonstitutional lilu'ra.1- 
ism, and for a. time was pn^sident. 
of t he Swiss eonneil of siato. He 
h'ft Switxau'laml on the ovtu-throw 
of the council in 1847, and was 
prolesHor of eonstatutaoual law iit 
MunicOi, 1848-01, from 1808 at 
Heidellxu’g. Bt'coming natural- 
ised Gcu’uuin, h(^ again (iiitHnul })oli- 
Hes. H(^ died Get. 21, 1881. 

Bluntsehli wrptc', on Swiss and 
lati(‘r on Germn.n eonstitutional 
<]n('Htions, and a. history of gcmeral 



Blunderbuss. A 
decoration 



Blundell’s School, Tiverton, Devon. View o! the school 
buildings erected in 1876 


17th-contury Spanish apecinioa, with 
of pierced and engraved silver 

constitutional law, 1804. A mem- 
her of tlu^ Hrussc'Is t-ourenauu^ on 
international law, he f>uhUsh<‘d 
Da,M modenu' KricgsriHiit (tlu' 
modern law of war), 18150 and Das 
modenu' Volkeri'iH'ht (the modcum 
law of nations), 1808. Another 
w(il-kn<)wn work was Allgennines 
Staia.tHr(‘cht, 1852 (Eiig. traus., 
fheory of tlu' Stafe 1885), 

Blyth. Borough, Honpovt, a.nd 
seaside resort of Nortimmherland, 
England. It stands at tiie mouth oi 
the river Blyth 14 m. N.E, of New- 
castle-upon-i’ym^ and is Herv(Hl by 
liy. U cixports coal, and has 
shipbuilding and R^i)airing yards. 
Its harbour is a.t North Blyth, 
on tlu^ opposiU; side of the 
riv(‘i'. The beach is aandy for 3 m., 
and the W. pier, a mile long, is a 
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boafrding out 


iavourite promenade. The 18th- kingdom, rendering it canv lor 
century mansion Seaton Delaval, the Christians to capture Granaxla 

o ‘ 1492. Afterwards Boabdil 

(1951) 34,747. Bl}i;h gives its joined his kinsmen in Africa, 
name to a borough constituency, where he is said to liavo been 
Blyth. Tillage of Nottingham- killed in battle. At a spot in 
^ire, England. It stands on the the Alpujarras called Ihe Lasl. 
Ry ton, 6 m. N.W. of Retford. Of Sigh of the Moor, he is supjiosed 
consequence in the middle ages, it to have looked for the last time 
had markets, a fair, and a tourna- on Granada. His name is a 
ment ground. A school doorway corruption of Abu Abdallah, 
here is 700 years old. The Nor- Boadicea or Boudicoa (d. A,t).. 
m^ church contains part of a b2). Queen of Prasutagus, king 
priory built 1088 and thought to of the leeni, a tribe of E. Britain, 
have been modelled on the French To safeguard his kingdom and 
abbey of Jumieges; there arc family, Prasiitagus had bequeathed 
m^y additions from later periods, his property jointly to his dangh- 
B nai B ritb, Independent ters and the Roman emperor Nc'ro, 

_ ED EE OF. Jewish fraternal organ- but at his death his tcrritoi'v was 
ization. H was founded in New seized by the Romans, liis whlow 
^843 by Jews of German was scourged, and his daughfers 

ravished. Boadicea, at the 

e and has founded the Romans, but was eventually 

^3 hospitals, orphanages, etc. overthrown by the governor- 

snakes general Suetonius Panlinus. Tlu; 
tomid in tropical America and in queen poisoned hersedf after the 

battle. Her lueinory is 
preserved in the [loems 
of Cowper and 'renny- 
son, John Pleteh(U“’K 
tragedy Boiiduea., a,nd 
a colossal group of the 
queen and her daughter's 
in her wa,r chariot by 
Idiomas Thorneyeu’oft 
at the W. end of 
minster Bridgi*. Hoadi- 
mi is the Latinisiai tbun 
of Boiidicea. 

Boanerges, derm 

Madagascar. The coinmrm r applied by f Christ to 

constrictor of S. America whieli (Mark 3). It is 

sometimes attains a lenWi^n , *'« >»™nmg hous of 

12 ft., is handsomely marked with derivation is 

spots and bars, the prevaUim- » <-Iiariictor 

colours being brown vrith hln.t this name in tshaw’s play Tlic 

and yeilowisi marSC Cod d 
on the hmnoh^. „-® :. V™?'' Jonib Saint 




The boa-coastricto taa ie e) is ! ai. 
saak. native to tropioatTffiea * 

F. W . Bond 


on the branches orTounr he 

trunk of a tree, where its coburinv rr* ^ 

serves to conceal it from ohserva^ generally to all the wild 

tion, the boa lies in wait for ^ 

birds and such animals as rats and to the wild swino of 

agoutis. Its skin if made StL the progonitorH 

fancy leather, and the flesh ia domesticated 

^teemed a delicacy in S. America h European wild boar 

The boa is not poisonous • it kills i ^ shoulders, 

by twisting its body round if of 

prey and squeezing. ^^oarse bmtles. standing about 

^abdil (d. c, 1495). Last Moor and swift and power- 

king of Granada. He seized^« rT’ I ^^^^P ^ovc^U and 

fcW, in 1482, froin hte flthi it- feeds 

whom he drove into exile Ri^ht’ and berries, 

mg against the Castilians he ias of found in most 

^l^n prisoner, but regained ISs ^ districts of Europe, 

freedom on becoming a vas<«l nf -^sia. Xfor- 

Eertoand and Isabela. Trouble! common in Great Britain, 

who desCt '“"''l.in peat 


Trith his father, who desired to •. t. 

V *1™., ~k,^f ,£ 


. ^ avrwtm III TJOar 

deposits. It was living in Charticy 
Forest ». 1... ^ 


J li J 

Boar. A spccimou of Sus sorofa, 
the Wild i)0ar of Europe 

danu'H I bnnb'd it in Wind.soi 
FoiVHt i)t 1(517, and it is Haul (,hut 
tlu‘ UihI I'f'ally wild Hfu'citm'n in 
Slafl’ordNliiro dual in 1(583. I,, 

Scotland and Ireland it prnbalilv 
ling('r('(l a litllc laior. iiu' (vs- 
tinciion of ilu^ animal a.s a wild 
Hp('ci(*N waH diu. to donu'Hl ication. 
ratlu'r than to t‘.xt('rmination. 

The wild hoar haa long hcfUj ji 
huonrito animal of the clmN('. and 

its (h'Hh -cHpccjaJly (Jic luaul is 

Iiighly^ <'Ht('('nu'd for (he fable, 
()m'en’H (\>Ilege, O.xiord, main- 
taiuH^ an old eiiHiom <d hao ing the 
hoar’s lu'a.d brought. <*<w('moniaIlv 
to th(' high ta1)h' at th(‘ hanqiuM 
on ChriHtmaH Day. a enrol being 
Hung (luring tiu' pnuawion, 
Board. Literally' a pi(H'e o( 
wood. higunitiv('ly Mu' l(‘nn is 
appli(‘d to luMli(‘H of men (’(^Hponsi- 
ble lor tile eondiiet, ol husineHMi's, 
ehari(i(‘H, (d.e,, (^idhal hoai'dN of 
dircetiors, or to e('j'tain public dis 
fiartnu'utw, rjj, Ifu^ hoard of TVade, 
hoardH of Admiralty, t iu' root idiai 
h(‘ing tfiat oflicialH sit round a 
woodi'ii talih* 1,0 diHeuHN tlufr Imsi- 
ni'NH. Board, in tlut of pro. 
viding lo(>d, in a^ t'oguute mea,uing. 

Boardingp'-Hoiise. A private 
iu)UH(' at which paying giu'HlH arc 
firovided with hoard and lodging, 
including ihe oeeupa,jion of roomn 
in common with otiun'H. A board- 
ing-h()n.s(' ktaiper IjaM no li<in on a 
gm'Ht’H helongiugH, and may ivfuHt' 
mi mUmdiug boarthu', tnam if ilunx! 
is room in tlu' honwi'; and nuist 
take reaHonabh^ cure of guestH’ 
property in the houHC, 

Boarding Out. SyHt(mt by 
which a child in tln^ care of a local 
authority may retMdve maintenance 
and accommodation by being 
placed in the (sharge of a private 
perHon. thuhn* ilw (thildren’s Act, 
1948, it is the duty of a local 
authority to Uilw into its care all 
(dnldron who have no panait or 
guardian, and gcmn-ally all child- 
ren whose w(dfare makes such 
mtervontion necessary. Dneo a 
child ia in the care of tln^ local 
authority it normally remains untfl 
18. I ho authority must either 
board the child out or place it in a 
home. This system ia under eon- 
tr<il of the bomc' seiwotary, wh<' 
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can make rogulatioiiH for the wel- 
fare of the children, Bccuring that 
they arc boarded, ont only in houa(i- 
hol^B approved by local author- 
ity ; that children and prerniaes 
aro periodically iirspected ; tlnit 
the persons in (charge either are of 
the same religions persuasion as 
the child or underbake that it will 
be brought up in that persuasion. 

Board of Trade Journal, Tin:. 
British oflicial weekly publicuition. 
Pounded Aug., ISSb, as a monthly, 
it became a weekly publication in 
dan., 1 900. Although officially tlu' 
organ of the board of Trader it is 
the chief medium throiigh which 
all government deijartnumts con- 
cerned with ti'ade, ah hornet and 
abroad, make their announce'- 
ments. A wmrld-widc information 
service from H.M. officers ovea-scas 
gives changes in customs, (.arill, 
and expoi't euid im})ort regulations 
of overseas countries, 'fho journal 
publishes authoritative^ ai)piviiHals 
of markets abroad, trade, and iin- 
aucial arrangements made* by tlu' 
U.K. and other countries, and eh'- 
tails of exhibitions eind fadrs. Its 
.statistieail articles cover (hx'at. 
Britain’s oveise^as trade*, t he* trade* 
t)f the sterling area, mov(*nK*Mts in 
import auel e^xport price's, wholes 
sale prices, retail t.raeh*, produe.t iou 
of textiles, the film indust.i’y, ship- 
ping, travel, and temi'ism. 

Board School. Name* given in 
Bnglanel and Wale*H te) tiu* ede*m(*.nt- 
ary schools e^Ht.}d)lishe‘<l and con- 
trol lee I by the sehoed boards se*t up 
under the* Pdue^ation Act, of 1870. 
After the abolition of the* boards by 
the hjduciition Act of 1902 the^ 
name fell into disusej. The sedmols 
were takem over by the n\imieipa,l 
and esounty counedls, and Ix'eame 
known as coime'il or publie*. ede*- 
mentary schoeds until latea* re- 
organization of the^ seliex)! streie*- 
turej in the 11)3 ()h and after 1944. 

Board’s Head. Tave'rn in Lon- 
don, famous for its aBsoeiations 
with Shake's pc^ari*. U was in Kast - 
cheap, anti the tlramatist makes it 
the haunt of Prince Hem*y and 



Boar’s Head Tavern. The sign built 
in the wall o! the inn at Eastcheap, 
erected atter the Fire of hpndon 


Palstaff and their companions. It 
was elcstroyed in the hro of IGbh, 
but a iK'W one was built which was 
removed to improve the way to 
Loufloii Bridge. A statue of 
William IV stands ou thc! .site, 
which is near the Monunumt. 

Boar’s Hill. I^tx-ality iu Berk- 
.shiiT*, Pnglaud, 2.1 m. IS.W. of Ox- 
ford, It iuLs b(ieu a, favourite ])lacc 
of resideuee for writ(*rs and potdiS, 
ineluding llobert lb-idge.s, Oilbert 
Murray, and Jolni Maselit'hh 

Boat (A-iS. bol). Small ini- 
dcMiked vtvs.std propt'lled by oai’s, 
sail, or motor. History does not 
record when the first boat took 
tlie water, but thc most primitive 
tribes ki\own today use some kind 
of vessel for crossing streams and 
rivers. Man’s first boat was doubi- 
h'SK a Heating log, from wdii(‘h ifi 
w'ns an obvious improvement to 
lash a number of logs tog(^ther to 
form a raft upon wlueh goods and 
non-swimmers could be trans- 
ported across a I’iver. 

Pi'om the raft to tlic ca.noe 
hollowed out of a. tree trunk was 
a big step in thc evolution of the 
boat. H'ho usual pro(*edui‘e was 
to .shape the outsid<5 of tlx* log 
with stoiKi ax(*s and then burn 
out the interior. Burning out 
ocieupiod sevenil days, as t.he lire 
had to he shifted Irom place to 
place and the wood damped to 
guide its course. The eluu’i’cd 
interior of the dug-out was tlieu 
smoothed by rubbing with stones. 

Twx) properties are essc'ntial to 
the most primitive of boats, 
stability and buoyancy. As the 
early boat. build(*rs failed to gi’asp 
that stiability depends upon hull- 
shafKi and the provision of a k('.el, 
they achieved a certain stability 
by means of an outrigger ; a. thin 
log Honu'iwhat shorter than the 
canoe a nd attached to it by means 
of spars jutting out from its side. 
Su(di bouts are (tailed cataniaraiis 
and are still used extensively by 
uativ(tH of New (hiiium and the 
South Sea islands ; it is almost 
impossible for them to capsize. 

Tint lu'xt important advance in 
hoat-bnilding was to (‘on.stnutt a 
IVa.mcwork of w'ood and (tovei’ 
with bark or animal skins, A 
boat of this type was the coracle 
whi(th the ancient Brif.ons were* 
using at thc time of the Poman 
invasion : an op(‘n, Baueer-sha.pcd 
v('HMel usually just largo enough 
to hold one man. A skin was 
slretehtsd and fastened over a 
framework of thin and pliable 
hranchos laid across one another, 
and then bent upwards to form a 
bulw'avk. (’oracles are still used 
l)y tishernuMi on Irish and Welsh 


lake.s. Somewhat similar is tlu^ 
goofah used on the Tigris and 
Euphrates : a large baslcefc woven 
from willow twigs and covered 
with bitumen to make it watoi-- 
tiglit. Thc oomiak i.s usckI by the 
Bskimos for t.ra,TiHpoit when un- 
able to u.se the kayak (r/.?'.). 

H^’ho greatest perfection in canoe- 
hnilding was achieved in i.ho birch - 
bjirk (!!inoo of the N. American 
Indians. It was made by ciovering 
a light but lough framework of 
wood with shoots of birch hai’k, 
whicJi w'cre sewn together with 
iibr(\s and waterproofed iu tho 
.seams with resinous gums. Jn 
1937 a planked boat stitched with 
yew withers, and (^stimabxl to Ix^ 
2,000 years old, was discovered at. 
N. Fc'rriby on the Number. 

,‘\]1 tho early types of boats were 
proj)olk'd by paddle.s, but the di*- 
siro for gi-oater stability and sp(X‘d. 
partieidarly when boats wesre uh(xI 
in primitive warfare, laid the 
foundations of modern boat.-build- 
ing. Hcmee the development of 
th(j typical ei-oss-stHition in hull 
(X)n.striietion, where th(^ }:orfcion 
below wuUu’-levd is narrowest-. 
''I’he adoption of eixxss-.seei.iou in 
turn demanded ket'Is and ballast. 
Kae.ility of control by tli(^ aid of a 
.sw(H'!p or tillci' permitt.(*d the use 
of oars and the evolution of tin* 
rowing boat. To obtain still 
greater speed, t-lu^ front of the boa t- 
wjiH sharpened with a. prow or bow, 
and further improviuucmis in the 
horizon t.al and (',i*oh.s seotions U*d to 
the rowing and Hmall sailing boat, 
of today. 

Boats for River NaviffaLion 

Narrowness and small draught 
are chai’acteristie- of boats for 
river navigation, wludlier in the 
ra(dng shells used by a- University 
oarsman or in the natives tishing 
boats on the C’ongo. Width and 
depth ehtuauderise sc’ja boats, such 
as lifeboats and the doi‘i(’>H used 
by deep-sea fishoruuui olf the 
Grand Ikinks. Much boats are 
either carvel-built or (ffinker- 
btult ; a carvel boat has the edges 
of the planks laid Hush, and in a 
clinker-built boat they overlap. 
In the ordinary rowing boat the 
rower usc^s two om-s or sculls. Tin* 
difie-ivuee botw(*(*n an oar and a 
scull is that tb(j latter is shorter, 
lighter, and has a more eomaive 
blade, Sculls are always u.scd in 
pairs, wlujreas in largo rowing 
boais the (U'cw uh(^ oiu^ oar apiece. 
A typical heavy rowing boat is t.he 
whale ■ carried on warships and the 
lifeloits with which merchant, 
ships arc (Hpiipped, One-man 
skiiTs are e.xtremdy light boats of 
long, Tinrrow build, with Btrong 
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BOBBIO 


seats and outrigger rowlocks* The larly given to a group of hemi- sentenced to detention ; and. 




seats anu uuLiiguci x i ^ n ■ 

seat is set on rollers and by moving pterous insects, of which the water the days ot lioggmg, supercnsed 
forward as the oarsman pulls gives boatman on British ponds is a corporal punishment. They are 
a ion o-er stroke familiar example. They svdm selected for special duties from the 

Liaht boats used on inland on their backs on the surface of lower deck, usuaUy between the 
waters are eenerally called skiflPs, the water, and propel themselves ages of 2o and 34. Commissioned 
and the hea^'ier ones used on the by their oar-like hind legs. boatswains wear a thm ring of 

sea rowing boats. A dinghy is Boat Race. Any race between gold lace on the sleeve, which 
shorter and much broader m the boats, but especially the annual becomes a thick ring when they are 

' contest between the universities promoted to senior commissioned 
of Oxford and Cambridge. In boatswain. Pron. bos'n. 


beam than a rowing boat, and 
normally has a single pair of row- 
locks. Dinghies are carried by 
small yachts as tenders and are 
used as pleasure boats on inland 
waters. Rubber dinghies inflated 
bv air form part of the equipment 
of aircraft should the crew be 
oblised to a bandon their aeroplane 
forced down over the sea. Prob- 
ably the highest form of the rowing 
boat was the Roman galley. 

At a fairly early period in the 
evolution of the boat some type 
of primitive sail was hoisted to 
assist the oarsman. The Egyptian 
dhow, still to be seen namgating 
the Nile, provides an example. 
The Viking boats were propelled 
by oars and sails, and the open 
sailing boats used for mshore fish- 



Boat Eace. Plan of the course for the annual 
contest between Oxford and Cambridge universities 


eight 


ing are modern examples. As 
sailing boats increased in size they 
w ere given decks, when they 
ceased to be boats and became 
ships {q V.). 


salt 

Jer. 


1 


52.) 


Boavista or Buexa- 
VISTA (Port., Span., fine 
view). Easternmost of 
the Portuguese Cape 
Verde Islands, which 
lie 350 m. off the W. 
coast of Africa. Dry 
and ill-cultivated, it 
produces salt. It has 
three good harbours. 
Pop. (est.) 5,500. 

Boaz. One of the 
" two sjunbolical bronze 
pillars of Phoenician 
design which stood in 
front of Solomon’s tem- 
ple. Its companion was 
named Jachin. {Con 
Kings 7 ; 2 Chron. 3 ; 

Some commentatorij 


this each crew consists of 
oars and a coxswain. The race 

was instituted in 1829, became g^gg^g^ piUars were huge 

an annual event m 18ob, and (.^ndelabra. 
takes place in March or April, Boaz. Bethlehemite and kins- 
;mps w V.). usually on a Sat., on the Thames husband of Ruth 

With the development of the over a course of 4i m. from^Piffney ■^yhom he married under the obliga- 
light marine petrol and Diesel toMortlake. Including 1956, Cam- ^jons of the Levirate law. The 
engine a new source of power was bridge had won on 56 occasions and fatker of Obed, who was grand- 
made available for open boats. Oxdord on 45. There was a dead- father of David, Boaz was an 
Motor-boats are broadly classified heat in 1877. Cambridge set up ancestor of S. Joseph (Matt. 1) 
according to the type of hull and a sequence of 13 victories, 1924—36, and therefore of Jesus Christ, 
position of the engine. The dis- and in 1948 broke the record for Bobadil, Capt.4.dt. Character 

placement type has a bow that the cour.se in 17 min. 50 sec. Dur- Ben Jonson’s Every Man in 
cuts through the water and sits ing the Second Great War sub- jjfs Humour. He is a braggart, 
low enough to displace its own stitute races were rowed at Henley fond of bombastic language, 
weight. For high speed on smooth and Ely, Consult official Cen- Bobbili. A town of Andhra, 
water the hydroplane boat (g.r.) is tenary Hist,, comp. G. C. Drink- India, in the Vizagapatam dis- 
used; this has a flat bottom which water and T. R. B. Sanders, 1929. trict. It lies 68 m. N. of Vizagapa- 
is generally stepped. Motor-boats Boatswain (A.S. hat-swan, boat tarn. An ancient town, it was 
are further classified as those servant). Special duties officer in captured by the French under 
which have the engine inside the the Royal Navy ; an officer m Qen. Buss, 1756. Pop. 17,000. 
hull, driving the propeller through the merchant navy, in which the Bobbinet OR Bobben Net. A 

a shaft, and those which have boatswain does not keep watches, machine-made imitation of piUow 
engine and propeller in a single but is analogous to a foreman in jace, so called because the threads 
unit fixed outboard over the stern, charge of the deck crew. A are wound on bobbins. The hand- 
Wa^r Transport ; jOrigins boatswain in charge of the ship’s operated bobbinet machine was 
' “ ' ' ‘ ” boat, or tender, is first mentioned invented in 1809 by John Heath- 

early in the 15th century. Later coat, who set up the “ Old Lougb- 
he became chief borough,” so named from his 
seaman on board place of residence near Nottingham, 
ship, responsible Powered bobbinet machines were 
for rigging, cables, introduced in 1818. 
cordage, anchors, Bobbio. City of Italy, in the 
sails, boats, and prov. of Piacenza, 27 m. S.W. of 
stores. Piacenza. The abbey church is 

Boatswains in dedicated to S. Columbanus, who 
the Royal Navy founded an abbey here in 612. 
“pipe” the men to The library contained a large 
duty on an in- number of valuable MSS., some 

strument called a laterremovedtothe Vatican, others 

“ call.” They take to the Ambrosian library, Milan, 
into cust-ody those Pop. (1951) 6,46S. 


and Early Evolution, J. Horsell, 
1946. See illus. pages 1241-44. 

Boatbill (Can- 
croma cocklearia] 

Species of night 
heron peculiar to 
S. America and 
found chiefly in 
Brazil. Its broad 
fiat beak suggests 
the shape of an 
inverted boat. It 
feeds chiefly upon 
fish. 

Boatman {Aoto- 
n&cta). Namepopu- 



Boatbill. Cancroma coebleana. 
South American night heron 


Bober. A river of Silesia, and joined a literary circle, the 
Bising in the Riesengebirge in “ Nova Arcadia ” (new Arcadia). 
Silesia, it flows X.W. to the Oder, In 1797 he wavS imprisoned on 
near Krossen. It is about 175 m. account of his revolutionary and 
Ions and unnavigable. irreligious verses. On his release 

Boblingen. Touui of Germany, he lived chiefly by hack work, 
in Wiirttemberg. It is 16 m. by rly. and after a long illness died in 
S.W. of Stuttgart, manufactures extreme poverty, Dec. 21, 1805. 
sugar and chemicals, and produces Although Bocage’s best poems 
hops. Pop. 6,018. were sonnets, he had unusual gifts 

Bobo link . Local name given to of improvisation and satire, 
the rice bunting [DolicJiomjx oryzi- Boccaccio, Giovanni (1313- 
v^rm), a migratory song bird of 75). Italian author. He was tho 

A nrx T4. .i? . 1 . ^ -r^i 


North America. It spends the son of a merchant of Florence, and 
winter in Central America and the was probably 
West Indies, and returns to the born in that ® 

L.S.A. for the summer. The name city, though i’ 

is supposed to represent its song, some bio- ‘ J| - 1 
Bobxinets. Town of Ukraine graphers say %'ji 

S.S.R., in Edrovograd region. It Paris. While ^ ll i I|L^* d 
is on the ^^brinets, a tributary of still a boy he ’ I 

the Bug, 10 m. N. of Nikolayev. It was put into a 
manufactures flour and tobacco, mercantile 
and trades in cattle and grain. office, but at ■ illMHHHillllll 
.* town of the age of 15 Giovanni Boccaccio, 

>♦ faite Russia S.S.R. The capital was sent to Italian author 
of a region of the same name, it study law at 

Naples. There an early bent to- 
'v ^ college, d wards literature became intensified. 

^ flour- About the age of twenty-live ho 

mUIs, and exports timber and fell in love with Maria (PAquino 

unsuccessfully supposed to be a natural daughter 
ariacLed by the French in 1812, of King Robert of Naples, wlio 

Stubbo^X^r^^ inspired much of his early work in 

to am i/ mT/r ’f” 1340 hn nvis 

hv recalled to Florence by his fathf'r 

trlt XJL 1>,“1 - 13^5. on Ida fathor-a 


Giovanni Boccaccio, 
Italian author 

Aftt'v Van Dnlen 


V wu.v^ Xjawixi/ll ouc; 

Cxerman advance had swept past 
Bobruisk. When it was recaptured 
June 29, 1944, 16,000 Germans 
were killed. Pop. (est.) 85,000. 

Bobsleigh or ^ 

Bob-Sled. Sport- 

ing sledge of 

simple form, for Jf 

two or more sit- ^ | 

ters, used for 

-■coasting.” 

front part is con- ,i JU 

trolled by a steer- I 

ing wheel or 
sometimes by ■ ^ 

ropes, those behind 

aiding the steering ’ " 

by swaying to 


digging into the 

snow alongside with their heels. 

Bocage, Manpel Masia Bar- 
bosa DE (1765-1805). Portu- 

Setuhal, 

^pt' lo, 1 /6o, the son of a govern- 
ment official he Joined th“e Lmy 
D Iii9, but transferred to the 
naw a 1786. He was already 
well known m Lisbon for his 
verMs when he was sent to Daman 
Portnpese India, in 1789. Um 
stod the boredom of 

deserted, and 
tavelled m China, visiting Mapao. 
otiimed to Portugal in non 


riage, returned to Naples, lu 
1348 there was a severe pestilence 
at Florence, and Boccaccio pos.sibly 
had begun the writing of his 
r 1 Becamerono (com- 

pl(‘ted c. 1353) 

• / when, 1349, h(i was 
Uy r,' again recalled to 

f ' • W Florence by his 

! father’s doatli 
tk ’vV?, " the epidemic, 

ffl'f About this time, 

P«H.sibly a few 
I years /‘arlier, ^ be- 

of whose-' last 

rt"oirth»n».;: Iiterary_ labours 


t ' I .. 

' , 

■~f i 114 / 

1, 1 ? ^ rl >*' i 

' . ri'/ , ,1 ' V I 


either side and by BoMeigh. Th, start~on the Create , labours 

digging into the Sports, St. Moritz trana- 

snow alongside with their 


of Boccaccio s Patient Griselda, and 
under whose influence ho became 
one of the leading agents in pro- 
motmg humanistic studies. About 
136^, influenced by Petrarch and by 
ying priest who almost scared 
nim into renunciation of the 
world, he changed his moral views 
n conduct, and afterwards his 
ratings were free from inucdi of 
the licence which had marked his 

at Certaldo, his paternal inheri- 

ln"?v>"°U Florence. 

Jn l,36o he was sent on a misHion 


;ie to Avignon, and Iavo yiNirs lalcr 
/). to lionn*. n(‘ wan a.pf)oinle<l in 
>11 dc'liver Ji s(‘ri(\s of |iidili(* IcelAU'r.’i 
id at bdorenco on Dante wlioslinred 
^ic with Ih'Irarcli Ids homage and 
k, while (‘iigsgi’d upon llioso lit' dit'tl 
in Dee, 21, 1375. 

5. Tlu' position oeeiijiietl by P*oe 
IS caecio in niodt'rn litt'raturt' is a, 
ts very high one, for Ihoug;!! lit' ifi 
chiefly rtmu'tnht'n'd by Tht' Dt' 
I- camt'ron, he rt'vivt'd or ealnh 
10 lished st'vt'riil lil.erary fornm, 
d In Aint'liO and kiamnielta he 
\vrot.(' prose storii'M, in \vlii«‘h Die 
'j author and his lady ai'e supposed 
I' to ht^ prt'st'rdt’d ns (he lu'cti an<l 
I heroine. d'he laK-er story was 

0 deseribcMl by Itielmnl Garnelt' as 

1 being the jirt'cnrsor of I ho psyelio 

j logical novt'J. By 'I'he Dt'eaaieron 
' lie took Ills phiet' as ert'alor ol 
Italian classic proai'. d’ht' chief 
I of his Daffn works wt'rt' Ireatra'i 
» on aueii'iit myt hology ( De (ieiien 
logiis Deonnn Gentfliuia) anti tm 
geography (Dt^ Moatihus, Nilvus, 
Pontihus, (ite,.). Hev Detaimei'on ; 

• conniiK ttiso Btioeaeoiti as Mtiit 
3 and Aut hor, J. A. Symoatla. hsUo ; 

, Lives, \V. P. K('r, 19(H) ; hk Ihn 
ton, 1910; n\ D, Chuhh. 103(1; 

> The Tnun|uil Heart, i Bnriraif of 
I Bticeat'eifi, ( t ( 'arswell. BCIT. 
i Bocca Tigris, 'Pum 'ranat's 
. Mouth, or Ttio Btumt:. Narrow 
ehaimt'l at the N. t'nd of tlw' 
estuary of tht^ Uanitm river, (dm 
kiang, S. Ghlna. It etmtaiiut the 
heavily Ibrlilied i.sfetH ealled (he 
Bogue Ports, ea.ptiirt'ti by the 
British, LSdl ami 1850. 

Bocchorhii, Luhh (1743 LsOo). 
Italian eoinpostu’. Btu'n a( Bm m, 
heh, 19, I7‘I3, hti stiitlied Iht' eello 
with his lather, a bass player, ttnd 
the Ahhci^ Vannuet'i. lie afujwrf} 
such ability that hi' was st-nt tti 
Ronit^, W'liel't' iu' Hotui heejiim' 
lamouH iiH a eoniptwer and plavta*. 

Ho Unmnl Italy with Filippo 
Manfredi; wvnt tti Pu,is. where 
he beeaum tlit^ mge ; ami in 17 t 5 t) 
lio viHilcd MHilrid, Imt. did ii<,| 
aohiovi. Hiudi niici.i.mm. !„, 

oiton Hullen'd distri'SH and wnid. 

He wrot a gieat th'al of elmmhei 
music, anti his instrunienlii] worK^ 



Boche. ikuitcHifituouM tt'rm (bt 

a_Gci:nmn, popularised during (he 
lu’st Great War. „ 

tracetl to the |»a,-iHi,ui Mlang ter 
mmation .5or/n’. r/. htnilnniu 

boozmg). With this tmtling (he 
Inne.h w’onl lor a Gernmn - 1/5 

Hiibstitutem h mnet'siiu'tN iH7t). nml 

nmgly (hstortml into 5w L/f- 
fMiM, the dirty tJerniauM. 
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BODIAM CASTLE 


Bochnia. Town of Poland, in opposite of folkland, all land being 
Cracow prov. It is 22 ni. E.S.E. eitlier the one or the other ; l^nt 
of Cracow, and has large salt mines the modern theory, put forward in 
in deposits of rock salt near by 1893 by Prof. Vinogradoff, is that, 
estimated at 50,000,000 tons. Pop. the same piece of land could bo 
(1946) 10,072. both. The king could grant a 

Bocholt. Town and district piece of folkland, which remained 
seat of W. Germany, in N. Rhine- subject to the old customs of the 
Westphalia. It stands on the river folic, while subject also to the 
Aa, four miles from the Dutch newer conditions laid down in the 
frontier, and is a cotton-manufac- grant or book. Coiimilt Domesday 
turins: centre. Pop. (1954) 41,015. Book and Beyond, F. W. Mait- 


Bochum. Town of Germany, 
in N. Rhine-Westphalia, about 10 
m. E. of Essen. It has important 
coalmines and large iron and steel 
industries. The manufacture of 
carpets, bricks, and beer is also 
carried on. Its educational estab- 
lishments include a school of 


land, 1897 ; Anglo-Saxon England 
(Oxford Historj” of England), 
F. M. Stenton, 1943. 

Bocskay, Istvan or Stephen 
(1557-1606). Prince of Transyl- 
vania. He belonged to' an old Hun- 
garian family, and rose to impor- 
tance when the Bathory family ’was 


mining. One of the much-bombed ruling Transylvania. He passed 
Ruhr targets of the Second Great some years in exile, being received 
War, it fell to U.S. armoured by the emperor Rudolph TT at 
troops, April 11, 1945. Pop. Vienna, but returned to Hungary 

(1954) 332,856. to head the resistance against 

Bock, Fedor von (1880-1945). Austrian military oppression, and 
German soldier. Born at Kiistrin, in 1604 was chosen prince by the 
Pnissia, Dec. 4, 1880, he was a Hungarians, to whom only Tran- 
staff officer in 1918 and a member sylvania was now left. Rudolph II 
of Hindenhurg’s headquarters and the sultan Ahmed I, who he- 
during demobilisation. In 1922-24 tween them held the rest of Hun- 
he organized the illegal “ black gary, recognized him as ruler of an 
Reichswehr,” financed by mag- independent and enlarged Traii- 
natea, of ill-fame in connexion sylvania. He reestablished the 
with the Feme murders. A hril- lost privileges of the Hungarian 
liant strategist, he was chosen by nobility and enacted toleration for 
Hitler as a commander against Protestants. He died Dec*. 29, 
Poland and in the west, 193^9-40, 1606, there being, probably, truth 
and was made field-marshal after in the suspicion of his having been 
the defeat of France. He led the poisoned by his chancellor, 
central army group against Russia, Bode, Johann Elbrt (1747- 
but resigned when Hitler ordered 1826). German astronomer. Born 
the winter attack on Moscow, 1941. Jan. 19, 1747, at Hamburg, he he- 
He was arrested after the July came astronomer to the Academy 
plot [q.v,), 1944, hut soon released, of Science, Berlin, in 1772, director 
He retired to Bavaria where he 
and his wife were killed in an air 
raid May 3, 1945. 


of the observatory, 1786, and 
founded and for many years edited 
the Berlin astronomical year book. 
Bockhamptoix, Higher. Ham- He took an active part in pjanet ary 


let of Dorset, England, 24 m. N.E 
of Dorchester, in the parish of 
Stinsford. The cottage here in 
which Thomas Hardy was born 
was bought by the National Trust, 


research, and his works on asti-on- 
oiny, especially his guide to tlie 
knowledge of the starry lieaveiis, 
1768, and Uranographia, 1801, hacl 
a large circulation. His name is 


1947. Stinsford is the Mellstock preserved by Bode’s Law {qA).). 
of Thomas Hardy’s novels. He died at Berlin, Nov. 23, 1826. 

Bocland or Book- 
LAND. Name given in 
Anglo-Saxon times to 
land in England granted 
by the king on condi- 
tions laid dovTi in a 
charter or book. It 
was usually granted to 
bishops or monasteries, 
and only rarely to lay- 
men, and the charters 
were signed by the king 
and members of the 
Witenagemot. At one 
time it was believed Bodiam Castle. Remains of a moated fortress in 
that bocland was the “I,®* “ England 



Bodenstedt, Fiuiqdrkjh Mar- 
tin VON (1819-92). German poet. 
Born at P('in,e, Hanover, April 22, 
1819, be wfis (‘ducat, (*(l at, the 
univ(‘rHiti(‘.s of ChH tingem, Munich, 
and Ik'rlin. In 1841 he wont to 
Moscow as tut, or to the sons of 
Priiu'<‘ Galitzin. Latto- In^ became 
txitor at ttu^ gymnasium of Tiflis 
(Tbilisi) and took k'ssons in Tartar 
and Persian. 

Aft(‘r trava'lling in the Crinnai, 
Turkey, Oi'c'cct*, and Asia Minor, 
he K'turned to Germany in 1847, 
publishing in 1848 The IVoples of 
the Oaut'asiis and in 1851 tin* 
Songs of Mirza SchatTy. tu 1854 
h(^ was appoint<‘d proh'SHor of 
Slavonic languages a,t Mimidi, and 
sul).s(‘(ni(‘ntly professor of Old 
English. H(' visited England in 
1859 and America in 1879, and died 
at Wiesbaden, April 19, 1892. His 
works include translaiJonH of Omar 
Khayyam, Pushkin, Koslov, and 
Lermontov ; and h(^ coUaboratetl 
in a completes translation of 
Shakespc'are’s plays. 

Boderg, Lcuiair. Irrc'gular ex- 
pansion of tlu" Shannon river, Eire, 
formiTig part, of tin* botindary of 
cos. Roscommon and L(*itrim, Its 
extr(‘me hmgth is almut 11 m. 

Bode’s Law. A setpiemH^ of 
nnmlx'rs giving approximately the 
proportional distances of* the 
})lan(‘ts from tin* sun. d’ln* nann* 
is d(‘riv('d from •]. E. Bod<*. To 
obtain the first write 

flown Hu' mimb(‘rH 0, 3, 6, 12, 
(24), 48, 96, 192, 384, 768, jiud add 
4 to (*a(4i. The ensuing r(*sult, 
4, 7, 10, 16, (28), 52, 100, 196,388, 
772, is tin* H('r(ii(*nc(*, and these 
numbers apju'oximately pro- 
])ortional to the solar dis(iuu‘es of 
the jfininds M(rcurv, Wmis, Earth, 
Mars, (asriToids), .)uf)itt*r, Satnrn, 
Uranus, N(*ptune, and Pluto. 

Bode userilH'd tin* mmdH*r 28 
to an unknown plau(*t, the* as- 
sumc'd position of which corre- 
sponded fairly close *ly to tin* mean 
position of tln^ aHt(‘roidH, which 
were* discoverc'd 8ubH(*(pu*ntly. The 
agre(‘)nt‘nt with fae.t is toierably 
good for tin* inner ])lan(tH (but 
Saturn should be 95), but the 
number for Neptune is about 300 
instc'ad of 388, and for Pluto 390 
instead of 772. 

Bodiam Castle. Ruin in Sus- 
sex, fornu'rly oin* of the finest 
moated fortressoR in England. It 
is on the left hank of the I^other, 
near Robertsbridge. The romains 
consist of four roiitui towers, one at 
each corner of the walls, a fine gate- 
way, a portcullis, parts of the hall, 
chaj)el, and kitchen, and the moat. 
It was preaented to the nation by 
the marcjuess of Curzon, 1925. 
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4. Tynan boats of the ,th ‘’century fLlilSt 
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fe^c^uble sailf?“^2.^ltf ^fah^S^S^ed the A?Si « 5 - Arab dhow, a trading boat in 

of Iraq. 3. Balsa, entuely constructed of klptf (named after Malta’s^daughter 

which 4- Catamaran but ca^^tes a resembles a felucca, 

inch names steadtung Scats and is used i%x fUhing o8 Elands™ the MeditertEan '* '''“'■’'‘''yseon o« Maltese 

BOAT: KATIVE CRAFT OF VARIOUS PARTS OF THE WORLD 
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BOAT: SPECIAL TYPES DEVELOPED IN DIFFERENT REGIONS 
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Bodin, -JiiAN Kiviich 

economist, liistorian, ainl })hil()S()- 
pher. Born at Atif^ers, and trjy'ned 
at Toulouse, he setth'd in I'fn is 
as an advocate, and Iield u. post 
under the erovn. In loSI h(‘ 
visited Bnj^land a,s sc'erc'iaiy lo tiie 
duke of Al(mc;on. llis lad('r lih^ was 
spent at Laon, he died of 

plague. J'lodin roun(l(‘d tln^ plnl- 
osofdiy of historv in Id’ancf', In 
his work, Do la llepuhlitpu', ir>7() 
(Eng. trans. OF the lt(‘pnhlie, 
1606), he s(‘t forth liis i(h'al (d’ a, 
state and defends iJu' ])rin(’ipl<‘ of 
authority. He pi\d'(U's a inoiuii'cliy, 
but safegmu’dcal against (hwpof.isin 
by laws, natiira,! a-Jid divine. 

Bodinnick. Villag<‘ of (^)rn\\'all, 
England. Opposite Eo\\a\v on tiui 
estuary of tlu^ Fo\v(\v, it is con- 
nected therc^with hy a leri'y, wtdl 
known to motorists visiting t-lie 
Cornish Riviera. 

Bodkin. Instrument originally 
used hy Creek and .Boman wonuai 
forkee])ing up 1h(‘ hair. Iv(‘M('mhling 

a n('(‘(ll(^ wiili 
a> hluidf [)oint 
and a large oyr, 
ill is uHc'd for 
ins(U'ling I’ih- 
hons or ta [K' h. 
A print(u’’M 
I ! I steel inst-ni- 

j ment foi’ lift ing 

Bodkin. Printer’s tyfum’s ealhal a 
bodkin and bodkin hodkiti, Some! 
used in needlework enuueed it wit h 

the Welsh didof/, wliieh has t.h<‘ 
same meaning. 

Bodleian Library, Library of 
the university of O.xford, Jt 'was 
named after Sir ^riiomas Bodh'y 
( 5 ’.r.) who refuruislKMl and (‘<pn|*)- 
ped the inth ecultuy huihliug of 
the old university library known 
as Buko Humplu’ey’s libniry (aftiu* 
the founder, Humplirey, <luk<‘ of 
Gloucester). Bodley’s lilu’ary wans 
opened in 1602, and is one of tlu^ 
oldest public libraries in Euro])(s 
and among English libraries is 
second in sme only to that of the 
British Museinn. It has about 
1,750,000 vols. Notable donors of 
printed books and MSB. wen^, be- 
sides^ Bodley, Archbishop Laud, 
Sir Kenelm Dlgby, dolm Seldcui, 
Thomas 'Ihinner, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, Kichard Bawlinsoii, and 
Francis Douce. 

During the lOtli coat, the library 
took over the adjoining Old 
Schools quadrangle, and the Had- 
clitie Camera. A now building 
near by, designed by Sir Giles Gil- 
bert Scott, built 1036^10, opened 
1946, contains the main hookHtaeks 
and is connected by a tunnel under 
Broad Street with the old library. 
Three dependent libraries, the 



K.'uhOillV s(ucnc(’ lihriiiw, HJuxh's 

I louse libr.'iry, a iul t lic liulia.n 

instflut(^ librni'v, u.r(‘ iimhu’ tJu^ 
* 

•idmiii islnit iv(‘ coiii.rol of Bo<ll(\y\s 
libi'a,i-i{ni. 

'I’ix' Bo(l|(‘ia,n Libi’aiy is cut it.lcd 
to nwt'ivc' fr(‘c of (tha.rgc a, copy of 
<'\('i'y hook (wiiich includes luwvs- 
pa.p(U’s, paiiiipldiiis, Hlic<‘ts of music, 
('tc.), puhlisluul in the IkK. if it. 
(hmia.iids one w'ithiii u. y(S’ii' of 
puhlavdion. ('nH-sull jlist-ory, 

JSIT) Ihj.y ,Sir E<lmimd (Vusicr 
(fonmu* Bodhy's libra.rian ), IhoLb 

Bodley, Gi'Xmuik EjiuDiunoK 
(bS27 P.)()7). British architect,, 

consulting a.rchib'ct for Livciqxxd 
cahlK'dral. Bnnuit Midi, Maindi M, 
IS27, ho hccaanc a, pupil of (Sir) 
( }iIh(M't Scott in bS-lb. Il(‘ was th<^ 
ai’chib'ct of nia.ny now (h)thi<i 
(diurcluss, not^aLly jit l^]<‘(!|(‘Htoi), 
1 loa.r (h’oss, 501(1 Kcunsinglioii (Holy 
Ti'iuity), 5111(1 did much 5’(‘storat,ion 
ah Oxford, c.f/. .a.t Miigdahm soul 
Uii i van-si ty (x)l|(^g(\s. H(v was(d(‘cUMl 
A. 11. A, in 1 8K2, It. A. in ISPt), 5nid 
vvjts a.ii a.HS(\ss()r in the cionpxiiitJon 
for thci (kvsign of bivan'pool 
cjitlK'diad. (!('! w’us working on 
ptuis foi’ iJu' <%a.l.hcdni.l at. A'ashing- 
iou, D.O., when liC! (li(‘d, Oct.. 21, 
11107. 

Bodley, Silt’ Tuom.v.s ( bi ir)- 
1613). English scholar and dip- 
lomat, Born at E.\:(d,('r, March 2 
in-lf), lu^ wjis 
(‘ducated 5it. 

C(‘ri(‘va <ui(l 
Mag(bd(Mi (V>1- 
h'gc, O.xford* 
and lannumv fel- 
low of Merton, 

Cret'k l(‘cl,urcr, 

5ukI (h'puiy 
p\d»li(^ or5d(»r. 
lie tr5iv<'lhMl in 
It5dy, hVaiuns 

and Gcrtmuiy 
( 1 576 - vSO) ; was gtmthnjuui usher 
C)ue('u IHizabc'th 1, who (unployinl 
him as envoy to Dmiinark, Erainus 
51)1(1 th(5 United Ih'oviiK'cs (luSb- 
00); and devoted the rest of his 





Sir Thomas Bodley, 
Em^lish soholur 
iUiilh'hm T.ihruni 




Bodleian Library. A vista in one of the 
of the groat Oxford treasure house of 


lif(' to resti )ring th(‘ library of l)uk(‘' 
1 1 umphi'cy at. ( )\ford H(d)Ne{jU(ud ly 
named a.fl(‘r him. Ih^ was knighi.ed 
in 1(504, and died dan. 2S, 1(113. 

Bodmer, Johann Jakoh (1 60S 
“ I7S.3). ( hu’iuan-Swiss po(*i. and 

critic. Iloi'n al. ( h-(u‘f('ns(‘(s luuir 
Z('n‘i(di, h(‘ was piadcssor of lOdva*- 
i.ian hisforv in llu' juiivcrsity 
of Ziirich tor 50 y('ars (1725 75). 
llis gr(‘al. aim was lo fr(M‘ (huunan 
p(i(‘l.ry from tiu' rt'sli-ictivc itdln- 
(uuu's of Er('n(‘h (djissicism. In 1721 
h(^ |Md»lish(‘d with »1. .1. Biautinguu' 
a W(M‘kiv l■(‘vi(‘w, l>it‘. l>islvnr.s(' der 
]\hd(‘r, in wliicfi tlu' pO(4H of (be 
day w’('i*(^ S(w'cr(‘ly handh'd. In 
1732 h(^ brought oul. a lra.nsIation 
of Miltoids Ihiradis)' Lo.st., n(Mli(‘d 
at. ZiJi’ich, Jan. 2, 17S3. 

Bodmin. Borough, umrln-t (own 
and CO. (,own of (Vu’iivvall, Ihigland. 
It. is on tb(' I'ivuM' (*am<d, 30 m, 

W.N.W. of Ply- 
mouth hy rail- 
way. It. iias the 
I5i.h ('(Mit.ury 
church (d* S. P(d- 
roc {i.nd an Kli'/a.« 
h(d.han granmiur 
.Mcbool. It, has a 
marlv(*t on Sat. 
and an amnud 
Bodmin arms h,ir about ()('t.30, 

Bodmin is (In’: cenita' of a larg(^ 
agric-uKairal district. It givuss its 
nanu^ to a eo. const il.u<'nev5 Pop. 
(1051) l),05S. 

Bodo. Langmigt^ group of tlu^ 
'rilxdo-Burniati sidwlaanily, in E. 
Ih'iigal and Assam, Spolv(ui by 
some (ISO, 000 pcophs it, has 
a(l()t>t(sl Indo-Aryan iidh*xionM. 
Bo(I(j-Mp(xikiug ]i(M)plcH jinv valhy- 
(hvu'Ilcrs, r.p. iJuv Mongoloid, siuni- 
civili’/,(‘d Kat'lums of ilu^ plains, 
or isolai(‘(l hill-trila's like tluv 
Lamasa.s, Garos, and 'ripperas, 
*SVr(hiro. 

Bod5« Sciiport of Norway, in 
tlu^ CO, of Nordland, with ro<‘k- 
houiid luirbour. It Hlaiids on 
Sall.(*u h’jord, and ('xports eider- 
dowm and iish. Pop. 4,000, 

Body. IVlat(adal st-ruc- 
turn of mao ns distiiutt 
from hisspiritual uat,un^ 
In more lindbul h(u»h(^ 
the )nain (Hirt or trunk of 
a man, animak <h' inuni» 
imd(v thing as distin- 
guislKsl from its limbs 
or aect'Hsory piirts. The 
word is also ap]>lit‘d to 
a.n organr/ed group of 
persons, such as tluv 
body politic ; to the huu, 
moon, and stars j to tlio 
<‘hicf partofadoeunnmt; 
and to the (jualitu‘H t)f 
tiuid, as a wdiic! of body, 
*SVe Anatomy: Man. 

B3 
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Body. In engineering, that por- 
tion of a vehicle above the under- 
frame or chassis within or upon 
which the load is placed ; or the 
main or principal part, as of a 
valve or cylinder, to which othci' 
parts are attached. See Motor Car. 

Body Colour. In art, water- 
colour made opaque by the addi- 
tion of Chinese white. It is thus 
opposed to the proper use of water- 
colour as a transparent wash, but 
is employed to add strength and 
brilliance. Another form of body 
colour is gouache, a comparatively 
rare method of painting in 
colour mixed with gum arabic and 
honey. See Water Colour Painting. 

Body-Line Bowling. In 
cricket, a method of bowling 
alleged by its opponents to be 
equivalent to intimidation. Very 
fast balls, aimed not at the wicket 
but at the Une of the batsman’s 
body, might cause him, in pro- 
tecting himself, to play so as to 
offer catches to fieldsmen close on 
the leg-side. Although the method 
was not new, controversy as to its 
ethics, starting in Australia, 1932- 
33, came to a height in 1934 and 
centred round the Nottinghamshire 
and England bow’lers Larwood 
and Voce in international matches 
and county matches alike. 

Body’s' Island or Bodie Is- 
L4.ND. Narrow sandy island off the 
coast of N. Carolina, U.S.A. Its S. 
end is at Oregon Inlet ; 2 m. N. 
stands one of the highest light- 
houses in the U.S.A. Naghead, the 
seaside resort, is on Body’s Island. 

Bodysnaiching. Term given to 
the 5 secret disinterment of corpses 
subsequently sold for dissection. 
In Great Britain before 1832 only 
the bodies of murderers were 
allowed to be dissected, and with 
the progress in the study of ana- 
tomy the supply of bodies became 
insufficient. Corpses were stolen 
by the so-called bodysnatchers or 
resurrection men, and had to be 
interred in iron coffins, or their 
graves protected by iron cages 
known as mortsafes. 

The scandal reached a climax 
when William Burke and Wilh'am 
Hare made a practice of drugging 
and suffocating persons in order 
to sell their bodies. By the Ana- 
tomy Act, 1832, the supply of 
bodies for dissection was legal- 
ised and adjusted and a system of 
licensing and supervision estab- 
lished. Isolated instances have 
sometimes occurred of body- 
snatching as a means of extorting 
money from relatives, especially in 
the case of rich Americans. R. L. 
Stevenson has a story on the nrac- 
tice. The Body Snatcher, im; 


James Bridie’s play The Anatomist, 
treats of it ; and it figures in 
Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities and 
Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer. 

Boece or Bovts, Heotok (c. 
1465-1536). A Scottish historian. 
Born at Dundee, he was edneatcHl 
in the university of Paris, wherc^ he 
was appointed professor of philo- 
sophy in 1497. About the beginning 
of the 1 6th century he became 
president of the newly founded 
university of Aberdeen. In 1522 
he published in Paris his Latin 
Lives of the Bishops of Mortlacii 
and Aberdeen, and in 1527 Ids 
History of Scotland to flic 
accession of James III. A Scottish 
translation of the Plistory, w'ritf'Cn 
c. 1533 by J. Bcllcnden, was 
printed in 1536 ; Eng. trans. 
William Harrison, 1577. 

Boeckh, Pmupp August 
(1785-1S67). A German classical 
scholar. Born at Karlsruh<s afticr 
studying at Halle and Berlin he 
became professor of philology at 
Heidelberg, and in 181 1 at Berlin, 
where he remained until his death. 


Boeckh treated ancient civiliza- 
tion as a whole from an historical 
standpoint, instead of limiting 
himself to textual criticism. In 
his Public Economy of Athens, 
1817, Eng. trails. G. 0. Lewis, 1828. 
he laid great stress on the I'esults 
to be obtained from inscriptions 
and, by inducing the Berlin Aca- 
demy to publish a Corpus of 
Greek Inscriptions, 1828-43, laid 
the foundation of modern epi- 
graphy. Similarly, his edition of 
Pindar, 1811-21,'’ paved the way 
for the scientific study of metre 
and rhythm. Bocckh also wrote 
on chronology, coins, and weight s. 

Boecklin, Arnold (1827 -UiOl ). 
Swiss painter. Born at Basel, Oct. 
16, 1827, Boecklin studied at 
Dusseldorf under Schirmcr. After 
visiting Brussels, Paris, where he 
was present during the Revolution 
of 1848, Rome, and Munich, ho ob- 
tained a post at the Weimar Acad- 
emy (1S60-3), Thirty years of 
prosperous though restless activity 
followed before, in 1892, he settled 
in his own house at Fiesole, where 
he died, Jan. 16, 1901. 

In Boecklin’s pictures, landscape 
in its every mood is the paramount 
consideration. His finest work 
shows a sure instinct for the de- 
corative value of masses. 


tioenm, bin Joseph Edg 
(183^'90). British sculptor. B< 
at Vienna, of Hungarian parenta 
on July 6, 1834, he settled 
London 1862, and was naturalii 
in 1865, elected A.R.A. in 18 
and R.A. in 1880. His \vork 


elu(l(\s statues 
of Lord Bea- 
eousliekl and 
D(‘au Stanley 
ill VV(‘Htiniii- 
hI(M' Abbey, 
Carlyh^ on the 
'riianuss Em- 
ba n k me nt, 
Darwin in the 
Natural His- 
tory Museum, 
an<l the Wellington Monnnu'nt at 
Llyd(> ParklWriKM’. Maib^a baronet 
in 1SS9, h(Mli(‘d Iks'.. 12, 1890. 

Boehmo, Jakob (1575-1624), 
Cka'inan inysluB bi‘Ht known to 
English readers as Jacob Behmen. 
Born of poor parimls, probably 
Bolunniaii, at AltseidimlHU’g, near 
Gorlitz, LusnUa, h(‘ .scd. up as a 
shoemaki'r. Eroni boyhood he was 
much given to nu'dilalion and 
rtauling of tlu^ Bibki and tiu‘ works 
of tlu^ alchemists, th<' fruits ol 
which w(‘r(^ si'eii in Aurora (1612), 
whiidi creatiMl a sensation by its 
teaching on the unity of litV and 
man’s closci ndaition tt) the divine. 

Vagmdy a.nti(dpat(ing Sidielling, 
Boi'lnm^ taught limt (fixl was the 
rational ground a,nd (‘Ihinimt c-auso 
of the univ(‘rH(^ whick was simply 
“ the essmitial natun^ of (hid Him- 
s(df nnulc (inaitnral ” — a kind of 
pantludsm. Tlu* iiniverH(\ includ- 
ing man as tlu! microiiosm, exists 
as an opposition of good and evil; 
honec lliis opposition must bo 
sought in the flt‘il,y as the })rimal 
cause of all things. 

8o Boehmc dcwidops tins theory 
of an (‘hu’nal H(‘lf-g(m(‘ration of 
God, and niainiains that from the 
ground of 
being within 
Himself the 
Divine will or 
impulse iinds 
expression in 
the Divino 
wisdom ; and 
this self -revel- 
ation forms 
itself into the 
uni verse. 

Throe king- 
doms of the 
formed, which ascend from the 
opposition of thc^ material forces of 
attraction and repulsion to those 
of light and wmrmth, and thou 
to those of sense an<l intellect. 

Such spcculationB naturally 
aroused the hostility of the clergy, 
and ^ Bochmo was forbidden to 
publish any more books. In 1618, 
however, he resumed his teaching, 
but published little before his 
death on Nov. 17, 1624. His writ- 
ings, wiiich w'ero rapidly trans- 
lated into English, w(‘re in con- 



Jakob Boehme, 
German mystic 
li' romanenavavinu ot 1820 


universe are thus 



Sir Jo.sepli Boeshm, 
British sculptor 
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siderablc repnt(‘ in Grc^iit Britain 
in the 17tli ccuinry, and WiJIiain 
Law was greatly indebted to hi no 
Law, William; Mysticism. 

Boeing. Amc‘rica.n uii-eraft 
manufacturers, with main works at 
Seattle. Bot'ing bomlxsrs were tLe 
outstanding heavy ecpiipment of 
the U.S.A.A.F, in tin; Second Great 
War, the B-17 or Flying .kortrcNSs 
(q.v.) over Europe' and the B-2t) or 
Superfortress {q.v.) in the attat'ks 
on Japan. Later the B-^t) was 
improved as the B-5(), and tlu' 
commercial Stratocruiser appciired 
on the air-lim\s in 1011). 

Boendale, Jan, oit On Km^uk 
(0.1280-131)0). Brabant poet. Born 
at Tcrviicren, lu^went to Antavc'rp, 
whore he bccanu* town clei’k (1310), 
and later (1330) clerk to tlu' 
sherill’s. and Ma('rlant. w('re tb<' 
great medi<'V!il writers of Dictscb 
or early Dnlch. Boc'iidah' was 
the author of th(^ first fiv(' books of 
a rhyming chronicle of the history 
of Bfiibant, writJcni 131(1 J7. 

Boeotia. Disti'ic.t of anci(nit 
Greece named aiUa' Boi^otius, son 
of Stonus. Boinuhvl on the F. by 
the Euripus, on tins JM. and VV. by 
Locris and Bhocis, and on the S. 
by Attica, M(^garis, and the Gorim 
thian Gulf, and almost conifjFbdy 
surrounded by mountains, it (iori- 
tainod sovoral fcrtJle plahis and oru^ 
considerable lake, Gopias, l\rt. 
Helican was favoured by tlic^ M'us<\s. 
Area, c. 1,000 sq. m. 

The atmospliero was damp and 
oppressive, and to climatic condi- 
tions was attributed the proverbial 
dullness of the inhabitants. ¥<^1 
Boeotia produced sonu^ giH'at im'ii ; 
Pindar, Epaminondas, Bolopidas. 

Of the original iiiliabilants the 
Minyae alone remained un- 
absorbed by the Aeolian immi- 
grants. The most important town 
of Boeotia was Tladu's, foumhal 
according to legend by Cadmus. 
AH the cities were u'niB'd in a 
league, which from 371 me, was 
completely dominated by Tluibt's. 
Boeotia with Attica ft)rmH a mod- 
ern dept, of Gre(a!o, with a pop, of 
1,144,330. See Greece: llistiory. 

Boers. The early Dutch colon- 
ists — and their descendantH— -in 
South Africa. The Dtiteh word, 
pronounced like its English form 
boor, meaning originally a tiller 
of the soil, camo to mean farmer. 
The stranding in Table Bay of a 
Dutch East India Company ship 
in 1648 led to the establishment 
in 1652 of a fortified garden. In 
1667 some discharged seamen ancl 
soldiery, supposed to have been 
returning from Java, formed a 
^ttlement of free burghers, which 
was gradually extended and roin- 


ft)rced by a (;onting<'nt of Amster- 
dam or j)han girls. A small Ilugut'- 
not party k'ft pormam'nt traiu's on 
the Boer t(‘mfK‘ra.ment, With ilu' 
occupat ion of t,b(3 eol< my by Great 
Jb'itain in 1795, its nnxk'rn politi- 
cal vieissit.udc'H bt'gan. 

For two centuries the Bot'i’s 
sprt'ad E. by tn'kking. Tins 
brought them into eontaet with 
tlu' aboriginal peopk's --“N.W. with 
Buslinu'n and Hot(-<'ntols, N. with 
Banin n(groi<ls of Bt'cliuana and 

IbiHiito slock, N.l^k wiMi Ziiln- 
Kallirs. d'lu'se p(' 0 |)l('S wa're partly 

repH'SHcd and partly conipelk'd to 
assist in eaJtrk'-rc'aring and ag;ri- 
(mltnr(', an im'idc'nial result. b(*ing 
tlu' so-ealled (ta()o eoIonr<'dH of 
miN(‘d black and wlntt' origin. 
dJie Bo(‘r colonists reniaim'd faith- 
ful to tln^ ma,t(‘rial enltun', Homan 
biw, nu'ntal outlook, and religious 
t('mp<‘ra,m(‘nt. of t-be I7t.h et'ntnry 
Dutch rt'puhli(‘. Tlu'ir iutert‘(airs() 
with tlx' aboriginal peopks and 
tbi'ir uniform physical ('uviroii- 
nient produec'd a Himplilk'<l vo(‘nb- 
nlary, prot.('et(‘d from disintegra,- 
t ion by the staH'Iy Vi'i'siou of 1 In'! 
Bibk^ which t.h(*y earri<'d with 
tln'in. 'fhis <b.pe Dul.eli (Afi’i- 
kaans) has ('ont.rihuled wonts, e.f/, 
v('ld, iiispaiu to (‘urn'iit English. 

Booi’ War. Name fnspumMy 
given to t.he war of 189!) -1902, 
b(d.vv(H*n thc! British anti the Bot'rs. 
See Wouth African War. 

Boetius OR BoMTinuM (dSO’ 
7)24). A Homan pliilosoplier a.nd 
HtHit'sman. Btjrnat Home, and l>e- 
longing to a distinguislual Itoman 
family, he marrit'd Hustituana, 
daughter of Hyminaehus, and Im*- 
t'aiuti consul in fill). ih^ bad 
alrt'atly won the favour of dduM)- 
(loric the Great, wlio.s<^ et>urt was 
tin'll ('stablislKHi at Hom<‘, aial by 
him had Ikh'ii made ht'ad of the 
civil administrat.ion. ilis inb'griiy 
during his ttu'm of ollita^ prevt'nit'tl 
tln^ spoliation of the Italians, hut 
raist'd entmiu's. Aecust'd of sup- 
porting tht' .senale against Tlu't)- 
dorie, ho was dt'firived of all his 
olIitu'H, imprint, mod at Padua,, and 
tinally cxt'cuted. 

Th(^ most important of his works, 
Do Goiisolatlone IHulosojihiae, in 
livtH books, writtt'U from a tbeist-io 
standpoint, was produtied in t'.ap- 
tivit;y, and on tht^ stnuigth of it 
Boetius ranked high as a philoso- 
pher unt,il the entl of the Middle 
Ages, King Alfred and Chaucer 
traiislatofl parts of the De ('lensoln- 
tionts and many later translationB 
have been made. 

Boettrer ob Boettohkr, Jo- 
hann Feikdbioh (1682-1719). 
German poredain manufacturer. 
Born in Reuss-Schloiz, ho labourt^tl 


for soims yt'ars us a.u alelu'iuist, in 
Saxony, supported by tlu'i et>urt 
at. Dresden, in vain st'ureb of Uu' 
philosopher’s stoin'. Wdnlt^ t'X- 
periuu'nt'ing on clay lu' produta'd 
tb(' fa.mons Meisstni poret'lain, and 
was a.[)poin(i<'d sup('rvi.sor f>f its 
nuinufael.ure in 1708, tlie Ht.rkdest. 
st'tu’ctiy bt'ing taijoint'd ns t.o tbt^ 
proeesst's. lledit'tl Man'll 13, 1719. 

Boettg’or Ware. Hard stone- 
ware n'sembliag jaspt'i', first, madt^ 
by <1. F. Boi‘(ig(‘i' at. MGsium, 
(Saxony. lie ( liseovert'd bow lio 
produt'e bard porei'lnin of t he (rue 
Gbiii('M(' t.ype. See Dn'Stb'il Gliina. 

BoforsGim. A.A.gnn lirstpro- 
due.i'tl at. Befors works, [Sw('d(m,a.nd 
lat.tM' a,dopt.e(I by most na.t. ions. It 
wt'ighs two tons, is highly mobile, 
and lires st'lf-dt'l.onaling 2db. 
hIk'Hs to a. ht'ighl. of 6.000 ft-, d’lu' 
amnmnilion is elipJ'ed, but. a 
motlilit'd vt'i'sion with a. belt, or 
drum ftH'd was lifb'tl to tigbb'r 
airera.fl. ('iigagetl in antidank 
opt'ratlons during the N. Afrit'a 
cajn[m.ign in 1912. Bofom wen* 
also list'd a,s mohih* anti-lank guns 
(hiring tJu' campaigns in h'rama* 
and Germany in 1944. Nee ilhia. 
Ant i-Airenil't Gommaiid, p, 491. 

Bogp (Gat'lie, soft). Namt^ for 
soft,, saluraletl, and spongy hind, 
in whitdi miu'h dt'caying and tk'- 
cayt'd vt'gi'tabk' matlt'r is pH'sent.. 
Bogs are common in eotil, tlamp, 
(i*m|)('rate elimatt'H. Kamitiiir <*?£- 
aniples ar<^ tbosi* in Irelamb wln'ia* 
hogs cover ahonl. oiu' t'igldb of t lu' 
tolal an'a. 'I'lu^ central plain of 
In'kuul is composed of tuirhoiii^ 
t('rouH linu'slom' eovi'rt'd hy an 
almost, (smtinuous Hhet4. of l)ouhk*r 
(‘lay, t.h(' rt'Iie of forau'r glaciation, 
and is dot ted with lakes madt^ by 
(.be damming of Hlrt'ams by 
moraines, or by the disHolviiig 
of hollows in ( In^ limeMlont', which 
is often saf uralt'd with water. 

';rb<*H(^ shallow, Htagnani. lakes 
are gnidnally lilksl by vcgiJable 
growth, ('si)eeiaUy sphagnum, a 
moss that gradually (Hivt'rs tln^ stir 
faiie of a pond or iaU(% and iills 
it with th'i'ompoHt'tl vt'gi'fation, 
which asMiimt's tlu' app<*aram*c of 
a Htitr, librous iniKl. This (H'at, 
cut int.o iirkik'Shapcd pits-es ami 
Htaeki'd until dry, furtuslK's fiu'l 
with about ont'4ialf tbt^ Inciting 
powta' of coal, P<*a4. also yii'lds a 
valuable constituent of imtJtit'ial 
manure, and maebint'ry for tlu^ 
manufacture of gas has b('(*n in- 
stalled in tin* Bog of Alh'ii, the 
largt^st of t.he Irish bogs, E, of 
the Shannon, olueily in Oll'aly, 

Bogs hinder eommmiieat.ioii, for 
all important roads anti railways 
must either avtiid tluun or be built 
on causeways resting on tlio solid 
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rock below, and as bogs are usually 
from 20 ft* to 50 ft. thick, the con- 
struction of these is costly. Nor 
can the land be used for agriculture 
until all the bog has been removed 
and replaced by new soil. 

Bogs are not uncommon on 
damp hillsides, and, being liable 
to burst after heavy rains, are a 
serious danger to land in the line 
of their slide. In England, Solway 
Moss, at the head of Solway Eirth, 
and Chat Moss, in S. Lancs., have 
been largely drained and filled up. 

Bogan. River of New South 
Wales, also called New Year river. 
Rising in the Hervey Mts., after a 
N.W. course of about 350 m., it 
enters the Darling near Bourke. 

Bog Asphodel {Nartliedum 
ossifragum). Perennial marsh 
herb of the family LUiaceae. It is a 
native of Europe and N. America. 
It has a long, creeping rootstock 
from which the rigid sw'ord-shaped 
leaves spring. The stem bears a 
raceme of golden yellow flowers in 
July. The name ossifragum^ or 
bone- breaker, preserves an old 
belief that sheep that were pas- 
tured in marshes contracted the 
rot through feeding on this plant, 
common in bogs of the U.K. 

Bogheaii {Menyanthes trifo- 
liata). Perennial marsh herb of the 
familv Gentianaceae. A native of 
Europe, N. Asia, and N. America, 
its stout, matted rootstocks run 
through bogs and marshes, send- 
ing up large leaves divided into 
three oblong leaflets 1 or H ins. 
long, resembling the leaves of the 
broad bean. The flowers, which 
are borne in a spray at the summit 
of a taU stalk, are funnel-shaped, 
pinkish without, white within, the 
five lobes beautifully fringed. The 
starchy rootstocks have been used 
for food and owing to its bitter 
properties the plant has been em- 
ployed as a tonic and as a substi- 
tute for hops in brewing. 

Bog Butter. Name given to a 
peculiar substance of the colour 
and consistency of butter occur- 
ring in masses in Irish peat bogs, 
known mineralogically as buty- 
rite or butyrelhte (Lat. huiyrumy 
butter). It was formerly supposed 
to be of vegetable origin, but the 
frequent presence in it of animal 
hairs points to its being a kind of 
adipocere 

Bogey, Colonel. In golf, an 
imaginary player whose round of 
the course, while not brilliant, con- 
sists of perfect shote, and whose 
figures for all the holes are regarded 
as par. A hole done in one stroke 
fewer than bogey is a “ birdie ” ; 
in two better, an eagle.” 
Colonel Bogey is also the title of a 


popular military march composed 
1913 by K. Alford (F. Ricketts). 

Boghazkoi. Village of Asiatic 
Turkey, 100 m. E. of Ankara, tlio 
site of the Hittite capital Hattiisa,s. 
A natural stronghold situated at a 
crossing of roads on the rocky 
plateau encircled by the Kii'a'l 
Irmak (Halys) river, Hattusas was 
probably founded by Hattusil I 
who transferred his administrative 
capital hither from Kussara c. 1040 
B.c. Subsequent kings enlarged it. 
It was several times sacked by 
barbarian tribes but was re-forti- 
fied c. 1375 by Shubbiluliuma, in 
whose reign the Hittite em])ire 
reached its largest extent. It fell 
a little before 1200 B.c. to invafiers 
who ended the Hittite empire. The 
site was re-settled by the Phrygians 
and may have been the Pteria 
captured by Croesus in 550 b.c. 

Excavations of the site over 
many years by the German Orient 
Society have yielded mnch know- 
ledge of the Hittitea {q.v.). 

Bogie. A four-wheeled truck, 
turning on a pivoted centre, for 
supporting the fore end of a loco- 
motive and unconnected to the 
driving w'heels. Tram cars are 
usualiv mounted on two four- 

•a 

wheeled bogies, but in this case 
the bogie incorporates the elccdric 
motor driving the vehicle. Foiir- 
and six-wheeled bogies are used to 
carry long railway carriages and 
w'agons. Bogies help to distribute 
the weight of heavy rolling stock 
and are indispensable on tracks 
with sharp curves as they enable 
the wheels to adjust themselves to 
the direction which gives easiest 
running. Certain fast passenger 
trains are made up of articulated 
sets of carriages with a six-wheeled 
bogie supporting the front of one 
carriage and the end of another. 
Many heavy road vehicles driven 
by petrol or Diesel engines have 
four rear wheels in the form of 
a bogie, the differential being 
mounted on the leading axle of the 
bogie. Eight- wheeled road vehi- 
cles have a four-wheeled bogie in 
front, bnt the wheels are steerable. 
See Locomotive. 

Bog Iron Ore. Pisolitic ore ol 
.iron. It consists of a mixture of 
hydrated oxides formed by the 
agency of fresh-water algae and 
bacteria at the bottom of sheets of 
standing water. Notable examples 
are those of the Scandinavian 
lakes, especially in W. Gothland. 
The deposit forrns at the rate of a 
few inches in from fifteen to thirty 
years. See Iron Ores. 

Bog Moss [Sphagnum). Genus 
of damp, acid-lo\dng mosses, 
natives of temperate regions all 



Bofc Moss. Peat beds 
are formed from it 


over tho world, 
growing in bogs 
and swamps, 
often cov(‘ring 
e n o r in o u s 
tracts, and en- 
tering large' ly 
into the coin- 
[lositionof pi'at.. 

They (lilh'r 
from otluM' 
mossc's in tlieir 
spongy stiTiic- 
turc, c)crt,ain 
cells of th(' 
loaves and 
stiiins being 
large, empty, 
and iniercommunic'niiing, so that 
they draw up and hold large 
quantities of wati'i'. The repro- 
ductive organs may be borne on 
the satne or on dilh'n'ut jilants, 
bnt ar(i always on sc'parato 
branclu's. Male branches have 
reddish leaves, elosc'ly paedeed in a 
globular head ; femahs branches 
have large, loosi'Iy paedeed leaves, 
and produce usually a single 
spore capsule, dark brown in col- 
our ; vvlum ripe, this explodes, 
throwing otT its lid and sciattering 
the spores. Tdui clost'Iy packccl 
plants snp])ort ('aeh other, and 
continue to grow at tlie summit as 
tlic lower parts die and form peat, 
which is compn'Hsed by tho weight 
of tho living w’ater-la<l<u\ surface. 
In tins way after thousands of 
years peat- beds are formt'd. 

Bog Myrtle oh Swii:et Gale 
[Myrka gala). Shrub of tho family 
Myricaceae. A native of W. Eur- 
ope, N. Asia, and N. America, it 
grows in bogs and dam}) moors. 
Bush -like in growth, it atitains a 

lu'ight of about 
tdiriu' ft., and 
has lance- 
sha})ccl,ycllow- 
greon leaves 
with coarsely 
toothed edges 
and downy un- 
dersides, where 
Humorous 
glands secrete 

E il,rif a fragrant wax. 

I y ** flowers, 

il^’^1 !l I'j I which appear 

■I Tre ? before the 

ilJllll i li leaves, arc very 

sinn)le, laclung 

gale, a fragrant shrub sepals and 

petals, and are 
protected by brown scales, which 
constitute a sort of catkin. 

Tho two sexes are found on 

separate branches, usually on dif- 

ferent plants. The fruits (candle 
berries) have a fleshy covering 
to a hard stone with one seed. 




They are coated with waxy rewin. 
The fruits arc thrown into hoilintt 
water, when tlie wax tmdis and 
floats to the surface. This is made 
into small candles, whieli nivcM)!)' a 
fragrant odour wluai hurning. 

Bognor Regis. Siam id ivsort 
and urban distrie.t of Suhh(‘X, Mng- 
land. It is 7 m. >S.K. of ( lln‘e.iu'Ht<a’, 
and has a railway stiiition. It lias 
a pier, with large pa.vilion a,nd 
theatre, osplaimdo, tla'a-tre, a,iid 
other attraetioiKs for visitors, and 
possesses a Norn\a-n church a,nd a. 
R.C. priory. The t(U’in Ih'gis 
commeinoraites tfui (5onva-l(‘MC(me(\ 
in 1929, of Oi'orge. V draigwidl 
House (demolished Hir).'!), Aldwick. 
U' m. W. Po[). (1 9“)! 1 2r>,()47. 

Bog Oak. Wood and roots of 
trees, darkened and in a good 
state of preservation, fouml be- 
neath the .surface of fxait hogs. 
Among trees found in t.heH(‘ eon- 
ditions are the oak, betsdi, luv/ad, 
yew, and fir, and th(‘ <!olour ranges 
from black to dark gri^yish-green. 
Bogwood is dense and hard, and 
is made Into fnrnilur<‘, ornanuads, 
and trinkets. A eonsidmuble in- 
dustry is carried on in Dublin in 
carved bog oak ornammitH. 

Bogolometz, A n k x a n n i<i u 
Alexandrovitoh 
R ussian patho-physiologist. Kdu- 
eated at Kiev (Jymnasium and 
Odessa university, he was pro- 
fessor of patlio- physiology at 
Saratov university, 191 Dio.' Ap- 
pointed presidt'ut of tlie academy 
of sciences of the Ukrainian S.S.IU, 
1930, he carried out ri'si'areb work 
in connexion wit.b tlui endoi'i'iiu' 
glands and [lublishisl papi'rs on 
immunity, internal si'crelfon, tlu' 
pathology of circulation, oU\ He 
claimed to hitve (iomjionnded n 
serum for the cure of rhtnnnal.iHm 
and another whieli would prolong 
human lile for 150 yi^ars. Ih' diial 
July 19, 194(>. 

Bogomili (Slav., dear to Uotl), 
week sect, supposiHl to have beem 
founded by a Bulgarian bishoii 
named Bogomil m tlu? lOih cen- 
tury. It appeared laUw in the 
Balkans and Oonslanlinoplt', and 
^uitil the loth (auitviry 
AUied to the Cathari, the Bogo- 
mill regarded the body aw a prison- 
house of the spirit, and therefore 
to be subdued by fasting and of, her 
torms of asceticism. Tlu^y r(‘jected 

fir I^aalms and 

the Prophets, viewed image- and 
relic-worship as inspired by fclatan, 
and advocated chastity. In 1118 
■Mexius ComnenuH ordered all 
Bogomih to be? burnt alive. 

Bogong. Mountain of Austra- 
ha. It IS in Victoria, about 105 m, 
N.E. of Melbourne, and is Hu- 



eoKnor Bogis. Auiraatod sceno on lUo boaoh o! Ibis uoiiulot Sussex rosort 

hifilioBl, iioini, ((i,r><l,S a.) of til,! 

Vi,!t,oriiui woUon of Uiu AiihIiu- ^ 

liiui Alim (,iv) a <;onl,rc, ol ,S|mhuuIi culf,iu-e. an, I 

uoUNl m Uio lilnlmiti luKlilaiiflH H,wK,a in tlie |»,lit,i,.|i|, a,i,.i,il. 
"i N.lv A non, ovcrlookmn fl'i- lln""ri"l, mid cull.iinil oonl.r,, of 
valleys ol the nomad Biuii-Anu'r. Hus ri^mhlic, mid tb<‘ distrihut- 
vvlm lortiicrly ouHlavcil flicni. iiiR point, for tjio IVrt.ilo ooiifrul 
Moro iinniibivc llmnitim tlnui 1,1m l,iTril,ori,m, nlt.lionoli i|,n (.mii,, 
Hoja, limy liavo, wiiilo pn.foHsin« nrfivit.iim Hi.llor IVoiii dmioiilt,!’ 
iHimii, piTNorvi-d Honm early m.iin- of l.rmwport. In tlie loiudit v 

mILlinr'dr f. 'I'" i'-n. Imw' k'l.vemnient, Hnit.niine.v 

vy ihI iji). b imi 1,lieir_ llnnyanfe ,i,nd eoal, iron, and ol.lier niineralN 

neiKliliimrH I, hey derived their are worked. Koiinded in l.'itl.S it 

IHiHloral eulture and the Helf. heemne the Heat of an arelihlHhoii 

govi'rnnuMiti tJiey (unfiyisl when in 15(!1 nn/i itk i i* 

lirihiitary to AhyHHinim .-Irr jh'jn. l.t,,, ,Spa!niHh vieen>yid1,r"<>f "now 
BogotA (lonmTly ^anta bV Urfuiada. It was’ almost d(‘- 

Bogota), ( apita! oi Colomhia, B. stroyi'd hy (‘artlupuike in IS*>7 
America, and ol the depart m<*nt Here, on April (1, 1914, Uolonihiji 
of (•undmamarea. It stands on .sigm-d a tivaty with the USA 
the San braneiseo and Saji MuriMo‘in» UvU . i ^ 

Akimthi. tribiitarieu of the Map-dm t , a Til o i, o’T' "'"''' ' 
k-na river, on the K. aide i.f a n l" 7 h,,re ,, i.m ^ 

plateau ,H,.^(IO ft. IukIi at the foot |> ,„ /(< r « t ■, > ' 

of the it (kmlillera, eonneeted Bol in * i , , 

by rly. with Oirardot, 52 m, to ^ Blasts. I lauts adapted 

die RW., and with Hilnda. (!Dn. 1, utTr"''' ‘.'“y”'""'"™’' 

to Hu' N.W The elinintf^ in l)Ut, 

d<Oightful: memi ttMup. 57" F It watm-Jogging of the soil 

is W(‘H and regularly liuilt.’ Its ^»hbs(HjU(‘nt laek of decay- 

<-hi(J H(|uare, which conlains a s i hackuna, is unavailable 

tueof lhdiva«M)yTenerani, is Hil 

rounded by the proHidoni’s palaei^ th/’ i”^^*^^***' plants capable of 
the former vieereiral im]at(‘ Hie *^hch (icmditions in 

chdfHHirahVdiv;:.^:? ;Vven : 

nnmt buildings. , ^ (ummom'st Hpi'mes arc rushes 

Otlnu' buildings ‘ 
are tbc> university. 


founded 1572 ; tfie 
national library, , 
uattu'iil history 
museum, mint, 
observatory, mili- 
tary academy, i 
colleges, churelies, ' 
(ionvent.s, sehools, 
mid Hieatnss. 

In several of 
the <ihurt9ieH are 
works 



(Junew), Hedge ‘H 
(CViw)» and bog. 
moss (iSp/iai/nuiH), 
whi<di form large 
t-UHsocks over the 
Hurima; of the 
bog. In addition 
plants such as 
cottongrasH (AViu- 
f>horum) bog as- 
phodel (War//a 


Hci'um} and 

<aum4ieH are 7^1*^****^^*“^ bogbean (i/eny- 

rks hv Min-mn Uoiottibiu. Tho fine Spams h and also 

ibti l>y iVluiiJlo batbeilria, which was bntltii 1563 bweth gak- aro 





British in 1841 dminff the opium 
war” of 1840-42, and a^jain in 
1850. 

Boguslav. Town of Ukraine 
8.8. R., in tfm prov. of Kiev. On 
tlic Rossa riv(n*, I 10 in. by rly, 
8.K. of Ki(n\ it nnUo'S elotii and 
trades in k'atli(‘r, wtiol, a,nd sbeep- 
skiiiH. It heeaiine Russian in 1793. 

Bogy OR lbi(;Kv. Indcfiniteob- 
jeet of i^error, or supmaiaturai ap- 
pearaiK'-e. (Jenerally used as a 
vague torin to frigliten ehildrmi, it 
is applied to a,ny nun'cly inm.ginary 
evil. 8uppos('d to be d<n'iv(‘d from 
the Welsh hinj, a ghost, it is con- 
neeted with bugbear, boggle, and 
other worils (h 'noting vague but 
real terrors of th(' imagination. 

Bohain-en-Vermaiidois. Vil- 
lage of Kraaicus in deyiartinent 
of Aisne, on the rly. from Lo 
Catean to 8t. Qiumtin. It was 
the seeiui of eonsidia-a.bk^ lighting 
when it was tiapiiurml by American 
troo])H and the Ib'itish wing of 
the 4th army in the siu'.ond battle 
of TjO Cateaai, Oct., 101 S. Bohain 
has a trade in maehine-made em- 
broidery. The home hKHmiaking 
industry round Bohain and Le 


Bog Plants. 1. Common butterwort, Pinguicala vulgans. a. Long-leaved 
sundew, Dtosera longiiolia. 3. English sundew, Drosera anglica. 4. Australian 

sundew, Drosera spathulata 
Photos hy Ward 


abundant. Some plants thrive by 
virtue of being able to tap other 
sources of food (insectivorous 
plants) of which in the U.K. there 
are the sundew [Drosera) and 
butterwort [Pinguicula). Both 
these plants have rosettes of flat 
leaves covered by an alluring 
sticky secretion that attracts and 
traps small insects, which are then 
killed and digested by powerful 
juices. After a period of years 
bogs tend to dry out and the "dead 
plant material becomes converted 
into peat. For illus. of Drosera 
rotundifoUa, see Sundew. 

Bogra OR Bagura. Dist. and 
town of Ea^t Pakistan (East Ben- 
gal), in the Rajshahi division. The 
district, enlarged in 1947 by the 
addition of the S. part of the former 
Binajpur district, is extremely fer- 
tile, rice and jute being the princi- 
pal crops and providing the bulk of 
the exports. Sugar, grains, must- 
ard, and rape are also grown. Im- 
ports include piece goods, gunny 
bags, and salt. Area 1,475 sq. m. 
Pop. (1951) 1,280,587. 

The town stands on the Kara- 
toya, 65 m. W. of Mymensingh. It 
was the capital of an ancient 
Hindu kingdom from the 3rd cen- 
tury B.c. to the 10th century a.d. 
There are a number of important 
irchaeological remains. Pop 
(1951)25,303. 


Bog Spavin, Condition in 
horses. It is indicated by a pulfy or 
soft s weeding on the inner aspect of 
the front of the hock due to disten- 
sion, with fluid, of the capsule of 
the joint. It is more in the nature 
of a “ blemish ” than a cause of 
real disability, but sometimes 
there may be lameness clue to pain. 
Bog spavin is generally caused by 
overwork, but occasionally arises 
from slipping. Old standing cases, 
Avithout lameness, rarely require 
veterinary treatment. 

Bog Trotter. Term of derision 
sometimes applied to Irish peas- 
ants, in reference to their skill in 
finding their way over bogs. 

Bogue, T)a\ 0 [d (1750-^1825). 
British divine and author. He was 
born at Halydon, Berwickshire, 
Feb. 28, 1750, removed to London, 
1771, and held a pastorate at Gos- 
port. He helped to found the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and the 
Religious Tract Society, With 
James Bennett, he produced a 
History of Dissenters, 1688-1808, 
published 1808-12. He died at 
Brighton, Oct. 25, 1824. 

Bogue Forts. Heavily fortified 
islands in the narrow channel at 
the N. end of the estuary of the 
Canton river, S. China, called 
Bocea Tigris (tiger’s mouth) or the 
Bogue. They were captured by the 


Cateau was wantonly dc'Htroyod 
by thc’i CermaiiH. Pop. (1954) 
6,151. See. L(^ Cateau. 

Bohea. Vhiriety of blatic China 
tea. The ))la.nt, elaHHiOed by Lin- 
naeUH as Thra bohea, grows in 
Pukicn prov., China, thc^ name 
being derived from Wu-i [pron, 
bou-y), the name of ilu^ bills w'bere 
it is grow'n. The word bobea was 
used in the iHtb (umtiiry for tea 
in general. Commercially, the 
name is Honudimes us('d for a 
poorer sort of late-grown leaf. 

Boh^me, La, Ojiera in four 
acts by Pueeini [q.v.), Tlu^ libretto, 
by Giacosa and lUiea, was based 
on four (q)isocleH from Murger’s 
novel vSeemes d<i la Vie (h'l Bohomo, 
and gives a rmnantiiused picture of 
bohemian life in the Paris of the 
1830 h. It was produced at Turin, 
Feb. 1, 1896, and subseiiuently be- 
came one of tlK5 most popular 
operas in the repc^rt-ory. I^’amoua 
arias arcj Your Tiny Hand is 
Frozen, and the waltz song As 
Through the Streets I wander, 

Bohemia, (C//. Cechy ; Gcr. 
Bohmon). An ancient division of 
central Europe, formerly a prov- 
ince of Austria-Hungary [see map 
of that empire) and later of Czecho- 
slovakia. It ceased to be an entity 
on Jan. 1, 1949, when it was di- 
vided into eight administrative 
regions (Prague, Ceskd Budejovice, 
Pilsen, Karlovy Vary, Usti, Lib- 
erec, Hvadcc KvtV.ove, and Para- 
ubice, each named after its chief 
town. The province of Bohemia 
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Bohemia. Top le!t, promenaders at Marioubad (Mariansko tazne) spa. Top right, the oaatJe cyi Karlatein (Karluv 
Tyn), in the Bohemian Sorest. Bottom loSt, the little town oS Kruman (Cosky Krumlov), on the river Moltlau ( Vltava), soon 
in the foreground. Bottom right, musicians, some in traditional dress, playing danco music in a Bohemian country town 


occupied a diumoud-HhaiKMl 
teaii. This platfuui in dniitied hy 
the upper b^lhe (Jjalu*.) and its 
tributaricH, and is N<^pajNit(sl IVoni 
the Alps by parts of Ba.varia Jind 
Austria and by tJie l)anub(\ 
Except the E]t)e outhMs tln^ ^ate- 
waya to the plateau hill or 
mountain passes, e.r/. tlu^ I^cuunark 
pass, 1,473 ft., over the Bohemian 
Forest, near Taus (I)oinayJie(‘). 

Early Invasions 

Histouy. It is generally ac- 
cepted that Bohemia derived its 
name from the Boii, a (Vdtie 
people. The country was part of 
the great Hercynian forest, and 
was invaded in turn hy (Jimhri, 
Dacians, Marcomanni, and Goths. 
The Romans sent armies into tlm 
area on several oextasions, hut 
never occupied it. Of the Slav 
peoples who settled in the region, 
the most important were the Cesky 
(conventional English Czechs) 
whose name was first noticed by 
western and Byzantine historians 
in the 6th century ; it was 


gradually (‘xBauled to all iii- 
hahitauts. Ihitil th<' el()H(‘ of tla^ 
Sth (HMiUiry, little is known of t lu^ 
eouniry heyottd h'geiul and fairy 
tah^ 

Charhuuagm* a.i»tael«'(l Bohemia, 
in 805 and appears to hav<< t'stul)- 
lished a suzerainty and exa.ei<Hl 
ia'Ihute. About the e.losc'i of t.lu’! 0th 
<*(uiiury, afUT the arrival of tOie 
nuHsioiuivy monks ( lyril jim 1 IVltd/ho- 
diuH, ChriHtia.nity l)egan to gain 
ground in .Bohemia. Alt(U‘nate 
testri with a, ml subjeelitin to the 
(hn'inauH wimt on for eenturi<'H, 
Genmni aid lieing freipumtly 
soiight hy rival elaitnaniH to the 
Bohemian throne, Huciawinn to 
whkdi was long vestiMl in the 
eldest living deseendant of the 
legendary Przemysl. In 1251 the 
heir was chosen as <lnke of Austiria, 
and in 1253 he succeeded his father 
as Przemysl Ottokar ll. He (ex- 
tended bis ilominions to th<^ Adriatic 
and the Baltic, but was attack(Hl 
in 1275 hy the German king 
Rudolph I, who (xnnpelled him to 
yield all except Bohemia and 


Moravia. In 1278 h(^ was d<deat(‘<l 
and kill(‘d on th(‘ Mnrehlelil, His 
grandson Whumeslmm 111 V'as 
aHsaHsinat(‘d in 1300 nfltu' n langn 
of om^ yiuir, and with him ended 
th(^ ilynasty of Pr'/.('in,VHl. 

3’h(‘ (humian king Allxn't H'vived 
an old ehdm that. Bolnmua was a 
llcd'ortlu^ Empire, and iidhnidnled 
the nohlt^s int,o (dtading liis son 
Rudolph a,H tludr king. Next hut. 
om^ w'aH (d(‘cted dohn (rtu’gmal 
1311 *10), eount of Bu\(*ml>urg, 
who married Eii'/nhetli, sister ol 
VVcnuu'slaus 111, King d<dm h(‘- 
tnune blind, and xvas kilh'd at 
(hv(iy, 1340; his d(^vi<!e of thna^ 
feathers was tli(‘r<mpon assmm^d 
by th(^ Black Prine(^. 

Orderly Eule Eestorod 

.John’s son (dmrh's (the Emptamr 
Ghark's IV from 1340) ridgned 
1340-78 in Bolnmua vvluax^ hcf re- 
(^^Htahlished justice and ordiT, and 
foumUxl the Univesrsity of Prague. 
1348; In^ is rem(unh(a‘(*(l as one of 
thehc'st kings of Bohemia. In 1304 
Charles entercxl hito a t.reuiy with 
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the duke of Austria which provided 
that if the dynasty of either coun- 
try failed, the niler of the other 
should acquire it. Wenceslaus IV 
(1378-1419) quarrelled with the 
church and caused John of Pomuk 
(S. John of ISTepomiik, Bohemia's 
patron saint) to be thrown into the 
Iltava (Moldau) river. His sister 
Anne (d. 1394) married Richard II 
of England in 1382 (N.S.) and to 
her influence is attributed the 
spread of Wycliffite doctrines in 
Bohemia. The great Bohemian 
preacher and reformer Hus was 
burnt at Constance, July 6, 1415, 
as a recusant heretic ; his influence 
and martyrdom made Bohemia an 
isolated centre of the Reformed 
religion on the Continent. His 
death was followed by the Hussite 
wars when, under the leadership 
of Ziska and his successor Prokop. 
the Bohemians fought heroically 
for their beliefs. Sigismund, 
German emperor and king of 
Hungary, was also heir to Bohe- 
mia, and eventually succeeded in 
establishing himself in Prague. 

During the minority of Ladislas 
Posthumus, the regent George of 
Podehrady was the leader of the 
national party, and on the death 
of Ladislas he was elected king. 
During his reign, 1457-71, Bohe- 
mia enjoyed a period of prosperous 
peace. He was succeeaed by the 
weak Wladislaw, prince of Poland, 
later king of Hungary. His son 
and successor Ladislas H (reigned 
1516-26) was killed in battle 
against the Turks at Mohacs. 
Ferdinand (I) of Hapsburg, arch- 
duke of Austria, king of Hungary, 
and later German emperor, who 
had married Ladislas IPs sister 
xAmna, was elected king, and from 
that time Bohemia became in- 
creasingly subject to Austria. 

Religious Conflicts 

During the religious wars that 
broke out in Germany in the first 
half of the 16th century, the Bo- 
hemians hesitated to support their 
R-C. ruler against the Protestant 
reformers with whom they were 
much in sympathy. After the 
temporary overthrow of the Pro- 
testants by the emperor Charles V 
at the battle of Miihlberg, April 
24, 1547, Ferdinand marched on 
Prague, and punished his Bohe- 
mian subjects. 

Rel^ious conflict of varv’^ing 
intensity continued through suc- 
cessive reigns ; m 1618 a general 
assembly of Protestants in the old 
Hraddany palace at Prague ad- 
dressed remonstrances to repre- 
sentatives of their R.C. king, the 
emperor Matthias (reigned in 


Bohemia 1611-19). The Pro- 
testant leaders went armed to a, 
meeting, and after a stormy dis- 
eussion threw the king’s two 
representatives and their seeretary 
out of a window of the palace. 
This “ defenestration,” May 23, 
1618, began the Thirty V('ai's’ 
War. The Bohemian diet electetl 
as king the Protestant Frochuick V, 
Elector Palatine (1619-20), who 
had married Elizabeth, (laughter 
of James 1 of England and \T 
of Scotland. Frederick failed to 
get the support he ex])ecte(l from 
the Protestant rulers ; on Nov. 8, 
1620, near Prague, he was defeated 
in the decisive battle of the White 
Mountain by the forces of the 


r(q.ui'n('(l <,() claim llu' vlioh' aiva 
and announci' l lu' ('Xpulsioii of all 
Siubdiui Cermans. B<)li< mia, tlms 
lad.uriuMl i-o ( Va'cho-Slovakin, re- 
maiiu'd an a.(lniiniH(rativ<' (uitiiv 
until it was aholished as a pnl- 
viiiec' in I!) 49. 

La NO U AO K AND i . ITlORATUKli:. 
Bolumiiau or (Vaadi forms with 
Polish the W(^st('rn group of the 
Slavic Iangnng(N Its literature is 
(Iivi(l<Ml into tbre(‘ p(‘rio(lH. The 
first known v/ritings are undated 
ndigiouR songs aiid Ic'gends of 
saintiH. 'riic' ('arli('sti pros(‘ work in 
the langua,g(‘, calhxl tlie book of 
tile old lord ol I'iiostmbcu’g, belongs 
to tlu' close of tlu'. 13tli eentnry 
or the early part of the 14th, and 
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Bohemia. Map of the former province of Austria-Hungary and, later, of 
Czecho-Slovakia, abolished as an administrative unit in 1949 


emperor Ferdinand II, w^ho had 
succeeded Matthias in 1619. Fred- 
erick and Elizabeth fled and Haps- 
burg mle of the ancient kingdom 
became absolute. Bohemia re- 
mained part of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and later of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, until the end 
of the First Great War, when it 
became part of the new republic 
of Czecho-Slovakia. 

By the Munich Agreement {g,v.) 
of Sept., 1938, the Sudeten -Ger- 
man border districts of Bohemia 
were annexed to Germany. After 
the occupation of Czecho-Slovakia 
by the Germans in March, 1939, 
the Czech-inhabited area of Bohe- 
mia was declared a German pro- 
tectorate. 

Bohemia was liberated by the 
U.S. 3rd army during April, 1945 ; 
and the exiled Czech government 


about tlu^ same time transla- 
tion of th(‘ Hibl(^ into Bohemian 
was completed. Fairly (kdinite 
literary chronology begins about 
th(^ same tiim^ as the foundation 
of the Cnivuu'sity of Prague, 1348. 
To the sanu‘ ('(mtury belongs the 
first historical work in Bohemian, 
the rhymed chnjniele of Dalimil, 
from the (lelug(\ to 1319. 

The middle jicriod bt'gins with 
the Huasite wars and with a 
literature consiating mainly of 
theological jjamphlets or treatises. 
John Zizka wrote a fine war song 
which has been compared vith 
the Marseillaise. Peter Chel- 
ehieky (c. 1390-1400), a socialistic 
religious writ(w, has been regarded 
as a forerunner of Tolstoy, 

After the overthrow of Bohe- 
mian nationality in 1620 the lan- 
guage was proscribed and its 
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]ite]-aturc cl('Htr<)y('(l wlioloHJilt'. A 
revival be,u;;in in t,lio closiiij^ (b'ciidcM 
of the 18th eoniury. Ibiul Joseph 
Shafarwhik ( 1705-18(11 ) produeod 
an important work on Sla.vonii! 
antiquities, 1807 ; a.nd Kra.neis 
Palacky (1708-187(1) wa„s n, |L,ovat 
historian, whose In'story of Bohemia, 
had an inealculahle inlluenee in 
re-awakening a,nd stnmgtluajing 
national conHciousn<\MS. Tlie d(‘- 
velopment of literature in the 
Bohemian language u.fUn’ tlm 
establishment of C'/a‘eho-SIova,kia 
as an independent stia te is d(ss(trlhc‘d 
in the article dea,ling with that 
country. 

Bohemian Brethren, (hris- 
tiaii community formed intln^ 15th 
century from the (‘xtirenn^ 
of tho Hussites. OdR'y were lat-ta 
called Moravia, n Biidilinm {(/.r.), 

Bohemian Forest (Bier. Ihlh- 
mer Wald). Mt,. rangi‘ of Muropca 
It extends c. 150 m. a, long the 
Czecho-Slovak-th'rma.n ho rd 
from the Flehiel (lehirge in th(‘ 
north-west to the l)a,nuh<‘ nea,i’ Ibi,s- 
sau in the south-(ui„st. I t,s a,v<n'a,go 
breadth is about .‘id m., a,vera-g(‘ 
altitude about .*1,500 ft. It/ is 
densely wooded, wit/li numerous 
lakes, Thf^ highest p(‘a,ks a, re t,h(‘ 
Arber, 1, 700 ft., aiud t/lu* I{,a,ehel, 
4,770 ft. Pa/ra,ll(‘l with this ra,iig(‘ 
on the sonth-west is th<^ Ba,va,ria,n 
Forest rang<!. Flu^ whoh' a.r<^a, is 
noted for its gla,ss industry. 

Bohemian Girl, Ohno. Ofua-a 
by the Irish eomposcM*, MielnuO 
William Balfo. First prodm^ed at 
Drury Lane on Nov. 27, ISI.'i, it 
was 8ubHC(piently given a/I I ovaa* 
the Continent and the IT.S.A, a, ml 
continued to be widely popuhir 
for many years. It was i*eviv(^d hy 
Sir Thomas BecHiham a.t (l(»v(ad/ 
Garden during the season in hlliza,- 
beth IDs corona, tion year, 1058. 
Its best known a/ria is I Drt'amt 
that I Dw(dt in Marble Ualls. 

Bohemianism. Term a,ppli(Hl 
specifically to the fre(j and irrc5- 
sponsible mode of life common 
among students, artists, wriL'.rs, 
and actors, and generally to un- 
conventional tastes ami habits. 
When tho gipsies first appear('d in 
France in the 15th ccmtm'y, the 
French, thinking they had come 
from Bolieniia, eallcai th(nn Bo- 
hemians. By an easy transition 
the name came to be ap])li(al in 
Franco to others who defied the 
conventions, and in this H(mHe was 
introduced into English by Thack- 
eray in his Adventures of Philip 
(1861).^ An intimate picture of 
bohemian life in Paris is given in 
Sctesdela Vie do BohMue (1851) 
by the French writer Ilouri 
Murger, who defined Bohemia as 


“a, s(,ag<‘ of tiu' a,rlisf,’s eu,r(‘er -- 
tile pi’(i'a,('<‘: to (lie- AcadtMuy, (iu* 
hospil-al. or l,lu' Morgme'” 

Bohemond I (c. IB 5 h II U). 

Primu' of Aulioeh. TIu' eldest sou 
of Holx'rt (luiseani, Mi<‘ Noimian 
duk(‘ of Apulia., h(‘ si'rvc'd under his 
fatluM' in till* war against/ t lu' Eiust, 
f'loman enquu-or, Alexius (^om- 
nenuM. ll<' (hmi wa,g(‘d war VN’ilb 
his lu'ot.lu'f I'toger, who hn.d elaimed 
Aimlia. on ilu* d(‘a.(,h of (huseard, 
reeiaA'ing t,lu‘ jirineip.'dily of Tarem 
t/um wh(*n p<*a,e<‘ was mu<le. 

Boliemond joiiu'd the I'hrst 
(^’usaibs a, ml on t,h(' (all ofAntioeh 
in l(H)S riamiiiu'd in jtossc'ssion 
of t, bat, (dty, ta.king no part, in Uk' 
enpiurt' of d(M‘usaIem. II<‘ rub'd 
a,s primus of Antioidi in dibianei' 
of (be empi'ror Alc^xius uidil 
1 100, wbeu b<‘ was taken prisoiH'r 
by du' 'furks. B,elt“a,H(‘<l in 1 108 
and defeat.i'd l>y t luArurhs in 1 KM, 
lu‘. sa,il(‘(l for Kurojx^ and raisi'il an 
army in bh'a.ne(‘. With l.lw^si', 
troops lies rmnuvi'd war with 
Al(‘xius in 1107, a-iid in 1108 was 
a,eknowl('(lg(Ml a,H the iributa.ry 
pi’iiKM' of Ant/ioeh. O'he renmimh'r 
of his lile was spent in Apulia,, 
when', be died. His son lh>b(‘- 
mond II was kilbxl in bat, Mi' In 
1 180. I’lu're wi're othi'r Bobe- 
monds at Aidioeh, which eity in 
1208 was t,ak(Mi from Ihibmuond 
VI hy t/he Mamidukes. Boliemond 
VII, (d. 1287) was t he hist/ prine-o 
of Antioch. 

Bohlc, Eunht Wool hum (h. 
1008). (lerman polil.ieiaii. Born 
.Inly 28, 1008, of (lerman parmits, 
a,t Bra, <1 ford, N'orks, hy naisoii of 
his pn,r{'ntnge and t.raviOs in S. 
AfVitai, lu‘ was rnadi* in 1087 luaid 
of a fon'igii organization of the 
Berlin foreign onie(\ He wa,H 
tmi rust/iKl wit h ““ t/lu^ ujiiiform 
guardiaiusliif) of (.he (bu'maim 
ahroa,d,'’ n'Hponsibh' tro t lu' <Ie[)iity 
leadi'r (Itudolf Hess), wit.h powm* 
of taking part hi eahim^t/ uusHtings. 
He and Ins organization wm'o res- 
ponsihle for most of tho (h'rman 
espionage, sahotago, and tiftb 
eolunms belnre and during the 
Second Great War. Because of his 
birth in Bradford Hitler proposiHl 
to make him Gauleiter of Britain 
when it had be<m coiupuTOl. Bohlo 
was eoiulemiuMl to live years’ im- 
prisonment for Tuemlxn’slnj) of 
tlu^S.S, by a U.S. military trilmuai 
at Nuremberg, April 14, H)40. 

Bbhmer Wald* Gm-man nanu^ 
of the mi. range called in English 
tho Bohemian Forest {q.i},), 

Bohn, Kkniiy Gkohois (1700- 
1884), British publisher. Son of 
a German bookseller H(‘ttled in 
England, be was born in, London, 
Jan. 4, 1790. In IHIU he startial 


gunu'a. 


ea,lalogiie 


ImsiiK'SH for him.sidf in (.'oviad. 

Ga.rdmi, ebidly as a Nia'ond-haud 

booksi'lh'r, and in 1841 issued a 

of rare lx inks 
V. o n t' ai n i n g 
ovm 28, ()()() 
en(,ri('H. 'fak- 
ing up the 
r e m a i a d r 
(ra,(l(', he pur- 
(diasi'd copy- 
right.s a,H wdl 
as H u r j) I u M 
st.oek, and in 
18I(} Ix'ga. n 
(din public- 
s(,a,iidn,rd and 
of <'b<‘ap )•('- 



Henry G. Bohn, 
British publisher 

ation of his 
other libraricM 


prints and transla-tions, which 
(‘Vt'iitually t.ot.uUcd n<‘a.rly 700 
volumes ; soim^ of tlu' Ixxiks be 
(sHti'd and translat.ed himsilf. 
A Greek and luitln sidiolar, h<‘ 
wrot.c I'or t,lie Pliilohiblon Smuely 
a monograph on 'fbe Origin and 
Progress of Prini.ing, 1857 H ; 
(‘<lit(‘(l a nlssm^ oi’ bowiid('H‘'M 
Bibli(>gra,ph(*r’M Ma.nual, 1857 (M ; 
a.ml (‘ompil(‘d a Diid/ionary of 
notations fi’om t,h(^ English 
PoidH, 1881 . Il(‘ ivtiivil ill I 8 (M, 
wluai tli<^ lihrairies wm'o aeijuin'd 
by P)(‘ll and DabJy, and diisl at. 
'f vvleki'iiham, Awg. 22 , 1 88 - 1 . 

Bohol OH, Bo.ioi,. Oni' of th(' 
Pliilippiiu' Islands, lx' 1 ,w<M‘n Mim 
(hinao, (V‘lm, and Leyt.i', H, is 
moimtainouH and prodiiei's gold, 
eoppin*, e.oal, t imber, sugai’, cocoa, 
tobaci'o, ami (‘oi,t(m. It is 47 m, 
long by 8-1 in. broad, and has an 
a-rca/ of 1 /t lO sq. m. 'fagbilaran 
is Hi(^ capital. Pop. d(IO, 80 (l. 

Bohr, NiiO/S Hhnuik Havio 
(b. 1885 ). Hanisli pliysii'ist. 

lbs was born and (‘dneu/t.cd at- 
(Jopcnhagi'i), wlam^ he i.ook his 
l)* 8 (u in 1911 , H(' went to 


(bi/in bridge a.s aHsislant t.o *1. J, 
'fliomsou at the Gavendish lahora- 
t.ory, and in 1912 to I{,u(,h(*rfor<rH 
lal)ora,tory at Manehestm*, where 
h<' evolved t.hose e.oumqitionH of 
atomu! slruetun^ wit.h which his 
na.me became linked. In 1919 
Bohr was appointed proft*HSor of 
tlmoridieal phymes at (Hpenhagen, 
and four years lat.m' was insiru- 
mental In eHtahJishing at the 
nnivm’sit/y an instituK^ of theorc" 
tical physics, of whiidi he became 
the first diriHitor. This was 
visited by wdmitlHtH of all nallons. 

Bobr ])ublishcd his first papers 
on th(‘. <|uantum thixiry (f/.c. ) 
vvhih‘ at Manelu'stin’ ; and* in 1921 
his (Imnonstnition of the applii’* 
ability of t-hci thixiry to tlu* 
stnud/ure of the atom led to the 
diseovt'ry of hafnium (y.c,), In 
1922 Bohr was awarded the 
Nolxd jndze for physics, and in 


bohun 
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1926 elected F.R.S. In 1938 at 
the annual meeting of the Royal 
Society he described the discovery 
of a new type of particle called 
the yukon, which has an important 
bearing on the phenomena of 
nuclear disintegration. Bohr's 
assumptions on atomic structure 
are accepted as fundamentals of 
this branch of physics. His 
work is regarded as the most 
important contribution to the 
modem theory of spectra and 
atomic structure. 

He was experimenting in Copen- 
hagen to achieve a practical 
demonstration of the release of 
atomic energy when the Germans 
invaded Denmark in 1940. His 
institute and apparatus for pro- 
ducing powerful radio-activity 
were taken over by the Germans ; 
but he refused to collaborate, and 
in 1943 escaped to England, thence 
to the U.S.A., where he joined 
the body of scientists whose work 
resulted in the production of the 
atomic bomb (q.v.). 

Bolitm. Name of an English 
family which became notable in 
the 13th and 14th centuries. It 
is taken from a village in Nor- 
mandy and a member of the family 
came to England about the time 
of the Norman Conquest. In 
Henry I’s reign, Humphrey Bohun 
held a position in the king's house- 
hold, and in 1 199 Hemy Bohun, a 
nephew of William the Lion of 
Scotland, became earl of Hereford 
and was one of the barons chosen 
to see that the terms of Magna 
Carta were observed. His son 
Humphrey inherited the earldom 
of Essex and took an active part 
in the baronial wars of the 13th 
century under Simon de Montfort. 

A later Bohun won fame as 
one of the two earls who forced 
Edward I to confirm the charters 
in 1297, and his son, another 
Humphrey, married a daughter of 
the king. This Humphrey was 
made prisoner at Bannockburn, 
where Sir Henry Bohun was slain, 
but both before and after that 
battle was one of those who re- 
belled against Edw'ard II. When 
Humphrey, earl of Hereford, 
Essex, and Northampton, died in 
1373, the male line of the family 
became extinct. One of his 
sisters was married to Thomas of 
Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, 
and the other to the prince who 
became Henry IV, and to them 
the Bohun lands passed. Pron. 
boon. 

Bohus. Inlet between S.W. 
Sw'eden and S.E. Norway. It is 
connected with the North Sea by 

. V 

the Skagerrak, the O.'^lo Fiord being 


an inland extension, and cloriyos 
its name from Bobus, a cli.strict 
forming part of the Swcdisli Ian or 
county of Giteborg and Bobus. 

Boie, Heinrich CiiRrsTrAN 
(1744-1806). German aiiibor. 
Born at Mcldorf, in the prov. of 
Slesvig-Holstein, July 19, 1744, 
he was educated at Jena and 
Gottingen. At Gottingen, in- 
dignant at Wieland’s sympathy 
with foreign ideas, he and some 
other students formed the Dicbtcr- 
bund (League of Poets) or Hain, 
a society for the cultivation of 
poetry, "friendship, manly virtue, 
and love of eountry. AVith little, 
poetical talent himself, he was well 
fitted to act as the literary critic of 
the movement. During 1770-75 
he directed and edited the Got- 
tingen Musenalmanach, first with 
Gotter, then alone ; the paper was 
founded on the model of a French 
Almanac des Muses. In 1776 
he brought out Das Dc'utsche 
Museum. He died at Meldorf, 
March 3, 1806. 

Boieldieu, Fran(;'Oir Aurten 
(1775-1834). French music com- 
poser. Born at Rouen, Dec. 16, 
1775, he won local success with his 
operas La Fillc Coiipable, 1793, 
and Rosalie et Myrza, 1795, and 
moved to Paris. His first three 
operas, Les Deux Lettres, 1796, 
La Famille Suisse, 1797, and Lc‘, 
Calife de Bagdad, 1799, were 
produced with success at the 
Opera Comique. His next work, 
Ma Tante Aurore, 1802, marked a 
distinct advance in his style. 
Durmg 1803-11 he w'as at St. 
Petersburg acting as inaitrc de 
chapelle to the tsar. Returning to 
Paris, he brought out J can de 
Paris in 1812, succeeded Mchul 
as professor of composition at the 
Conservatoire in 1817, produced 
Le Chaperon Rouge in 1818, and 
brought out his masterpiece, La 
Dame Blanche, in 1825. He died 
at Jarcy, Oct. 8, 1834. 

Boii. Ancient Celtic people, 
who, some centuries before the 
Christian era, migrated from their 
original homes in N. and N.W. 
Germany. One section, penetrat- 
ing into Italy, settled in what 
became known as Gallia Trans- 
padana, f.e. the region betw^een 
the Po and the Apennines. They 
were subjugated by the Romans 
in 191 B.c. The other section 
settled in and gave its name to 
Bohemia, whence they were ex- 
pelled by the Marcomanni about 
the beginningof the 1st century a. d. 

Boil. Small abscess in the 
skin due to infection of a sw'cat 
gland or of a hair follicle with a 
staphylococcus. In consequence, 


regions which ai‘(‘ part icularly sub- 
ject to Bwenting, growtli of hair, 
or {U)nHtMiut fruition are the 
commonest sites — p.g. in men, 
the back of tlui iu‘ck, where the 
collar ruI)H. Pus fonns round the 
infected area a.nd ])rodnces a 
pink raisc^d ])ateb, which develops 
a yellow centre a.nd usually bursts 
of its own ac-eord. Sometimes a 
boil su])Hid(‘H without suppurating; 
then it is known as a l>lind boil. 
Boils oft(Mi occur in esropa in 
people who are run down or 
anlhu-ing from a debilitating 
disease such as (lial)(.‘t(‘H or chronic 
ucq>hritiis. 

Local treatment eonsista in tho 
application of hot kaolin poultices 
or inagm^siiun sulphate with 
glycerine to inak<‘ the boil regress 
or ripen. If the* rifx^ boil fails 
to hurst, incision may be necessai'y 
to allow of fi‘(‘t‘ di’fiinage. Contrary 
to popular belief, no l)oil should 
(‘ver be scpieezed, as stjuee/ung 
dt'st.roys tlu‘. power of the sur- 
rounding tissiu's t.o bring aid to 
t.lu'; sullering anui ; nor covered 
diu'ctly wit.h sticking ]>laHter. 
Geruu'al tn^atment should include 
Hui\liglit on the skin which kills 
the g(‘rms and raises resistance, 
and t.h(‘ administ.rat. ion of Vitamin 
B, of which bu'wer’s yeast is tho 
most active form. Ih’eparablons 
of tin have a spetulic acstiou on tho 
staidiylococcus. A vaccine is 
siK’.cessful ill Hom(‘ cases. 

Boileau^Desprdaux, Nicolas 
(1636-1711). French satiric poet 
and critic. He wUiS born, the 
fifteenth child of GiU(^s Boilcau, 
a clerk of the paiicment., in Paris, 
Nov. 1, 1()36. Afti(U' having studied 
first Ibr tho Ghurch and then for 
the law, being called to the bar in 
1656, he decidi'd t.o adopt a 
litiu’ary career. In 1660 he wrote 
Adieu X d’lm Po>to a la Villc de 
Paris, th(>, first of bis satires on 
classic models, wdiicb for some 
years he pi’odueed in the name of 
Despreaux, from a property ho 
had inherited. In 1674 he pub- 
lished L’Art Poctique, inspired by 
the Ars Poeticia of Horace ; tho 
first four cantos of a serio-eomio 
epic, Le Lutrin ; and his fourth 
and fifth Epistles. 

Boileau was appoiutcul historio- 
grapher to tho king, 1677, and 
elected to the Academy, 1684, by 
royal request. He died at Auteuil, 
March 13, 1711. Two years later 
was published his prose Dialogue 
des Heros de Roman, which 
severely attacked the popular 
romantic novels. His best known 
work was L’Art PoMuqne. His 
influence on French literary style 
has been pi'rvasivi' anrl permanent. 
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BOILER: TYPES AND CAPACITIES 

J. W. Cowan. IVI.X.H.V.K 

(iH'il ilhislytitcd iJic iiunn Vdi’u'fu's of hi>ih’i , 
including those for the hrniiiii', of ■lOtifer for doineslir and indiisttinl 
tise and ihost' ilesiivtcd for steam nenoraium. See also /•'noj/ie ; 

Ili'diiioe : / ocomoliee, ete. 


A boiler is eHHcniiJtlly a vosmcI 
in which water or other li<jiii(l h\ 
boiled but the term iH loosely 
applied to a vast luimluu' of uoitM 
designed only to beat wal ('r. 'l'ht'M(' 
latter are known a.s liot-water 
boilers to make a (li.Mtinrliou 
between such heaters and the 
steam generating l>oilcu' in wliieli 
water is boiled and ('vai)oral<‘d. 

Hot-Watoi BoinwHS. d’be 
simplest forms of hot-water boilei' 
are those used for tlu^ donu‘sti(! 
supply of hot wad<u’ and ecaitraJ 
heating. They consist of cinaila.r 
or U-8hape<l wat(o’ ^ 
jackets surrounding a. 
fire-grate and eoml)US“ I 
tion chamber. 'L’hey are 
made in various sizes t<^ 
supply Htorag(‘ taades of 
from 20 to 150 gaJl. 
capacity. The absemu' 
of indirect heating sur- 
face, arising from <lireei 
connexion of llie (in'- 
box with the chimney, 
limits thermal eriiei(‘nea' 
to approx. 40 p.<!. An- 
other type of domestic 
water heater (fig. 1 ) in- 
corporates an adjust- 
able internal thermo 



are suited tmly to haml-liring and 
timga/.iiK' hu'f teed, (.lui ja'i'iinuieiit. 
liars ptv'veiituig conversion to 
mechanical sfoKing (b’ig. !2), or to 
oil liurniiig (b'ig. 5). thu' of tb<' 
long assembly Imltii is seen clearly 
in th(‘ latdiM' |»ic(air(‘, SctOional 
boilers ai’<' noi'inally used for liot.- 
water <*entira,l Imatlng installa- 
tions. Some pait<‘rns may b(‘ 
speiMlicnilly desiepM'd foi* dirtad. 
donu'stie bot-waler supply. It is 
g('U('rally ladtcr t.o use a lu'ating 
boilcM', and to warm the' s(*rvie<,‘. 
water indirectly liy nuains of an 
, iiMlireet boti-waler 
cylindt'r, or waterdiO- 
wa,1<'r (adorilier 
'I’lie normal rat ing of 
a. seeii<mnl boibu' is of 
tJm order of 4,400 
U.d’h.U. }KU' hour per 
one s(|. ft', of dins’t 
lu'jit'ing MUidinas d’bis is 
only 0.4 of tlmd of t h<‘ 
llt‘(‘pot boiku*, despite! 
the a<hli(ionaJ indinsd. 
luviOng Hurfaeci iwo 
vided by tlu" side and 
t,op Hues (as HCi'n in 
bdg, -d), a,nd a heatitig 
surface! to g)'a,te a-reui 
ratio of btd.wism 10 and 


atat, operated by water Boiler. AdK. 1. “Agamu- eonsin'va- 

temperature, to eontrol do ” boiler, lor aomostic tive. (‘HtimaO^ is bastai 
the primary air supjily water upoti a. stoking inter- 


to an otherwise airtight fin^-box. 
The heavily insulatcnl easing a.nd 
large fuel capacity extemd tiu^ 
stoking interval to H to 12 hours, 
and give an efficiency of 70 ji.e. 

This typo of boiler bui'us an- 
thracite, finely-sereened eokc% or 
any of the patent fuels, a, ml in 
addition to supplyitig hot watet 


val of fnun 5 t(» 0 hours, ami 
n^presemts the averag(^ hourly beat 
iala.kt^ of watru* during tlu' 
slow burning of one elutrg(‘. of fuel 
ov(u* ifud. period. Seidional lioibu’s 
are used in hI'/ch having rudings 
b(dAVe<m .'{0,000 U.'rii.l b/botir 
Huniei(*nt (udy f<»r a Hiuall eotfagt' - 
lo upwards of t.wo millions pm* 


to bath and basin taps will server singl(^ unit. Assuming good fmd 
three or four radiators for eentrid 
heating. Regularly (beared of ash, 
it burns indefinitely. 

Sectional boilers are commonly 
made of cast iron, webb^l stetd, or 
wrought iron plates. The boibu’s 
consist of a series of se})ara,t(i sec!- 
tions each about 6 ins. wide, wbieli 
are assembled on hollow nipf>leH 
and bolted together to form a fire- 
tight and watertight unit. The 
size and capacity of the boihw (uut 
be varied by using more or f( 5 wer of 
the intermediate sections. Waiter- 
cooled firebars provide extra luuit- 
ing prfaoe, prolong indefmittdy 
the life of the firebars, and reduce 
the formation of clinker. 

Boilers with water-cooled groites 


pn'leralily gas coke, and t'cason- 
ably able band bring n-nd llue- 
(d<!anin!',, (be fhermal <'fliei(un!y 
of a I'U'efiomd boiler should a.\'era.g<! 
70 p.e. of (be po(<!nlial lusdi of (.jn! 
fuel. 

dbu! mnga/aiie hu'l Iced }dr<uv{ly 
nu'tiliioiual is ('xemplilitHl in Kig. 4. 
The fuel boppiu’ is lua’o (b'sigmsl 
1,0 eonlain enough fuel l,o (msurt' 
eoniinuouM operal.ion for Umg 
p(!riods wilboul altiMdioii* d'lu' 
inelinalioii of t,lie grate wlief.luM' 
wal ci'»coob'd or grilb' (y p(‘ is such 
as to <uisurt‘ a, g:ra\'i(a( iomd Ibtw 
of IVesli fuel iido (lu‘ eombu.slion 
I’liamls'i’ a(. (h<‘ same rale as (he 
(‘a.rlitU’ sujiply biirius (,o usb nl, ib<v 
boltom of (be sloping bars. 
MagaziiK' boilers may also lie of 
He«’(iioaaJ easl, iron, but-, as s<s'n in 
bdg. I, an* moi'e of(i<'n of w('ld<Ml 
sleol. Ono typt‘ lias grilb^ bars 
ami opi'i’at('H ujaui nal-ural draught 
umbu’ (h(M*mos(,a('ie eon(,rol. dlic! 
"^St'lfsl-nlo! " boiler (f’ig. d) has a, 
walei’-eooled gral.e a,nd emjdoys 
foiaasl drangbl, fiami (be <'b‘c(ii'ie- 
aJly mot<ired fan on Irlu' bbt of 
(be illustration. The boibu's 
shown art' ari’anged for hot 
wafer, but, both are eipudly 
suited li(> (he g<'nei'u(ion of low 
presMun' steam ; (h(‘ aulonmlic 

t'onlirols would flam l)<‘ acluafed 
by a pn'SHure- st al , instead of a 
(du'i’moslnf.. 

Stmam Boiumrs. (bist iron 
Hc(-(ional boibu's an* Hui(<‘d (o low 
Htieaiiu prcHsiii'cs, not. e\<*<‘cding 
15 Ib. [H*r Hip in. 'rids is iiHUaJly 
sunieb'ut- for st-{*a<m c(‘n(rul heating 
inslalbilbms, many (tf wliich 
opera! <* a(i gaugi^ prcMSures of 
about 5 Ib. When intended spei*!- 
lieajly for steain g(*m*ra1iou, tlu* 
boiler se<!(ionH aia* <b u(*d to 
pr-ovid(‘ ainple steam spaei^ above 
the normal water levt*!. 

S{*(‘(-iomil boib*rs ilesigned for 
wafer lu'affng inny also las uhihI 
for Ht,(*am gi'ueration hut- must lu^ 
provdded with a st-isim tlrtim, ol 
Wi'ldeil or rive!ied steid plate. 
Kvaporat-ion then t.akfvs place 
within the drum, which is approxi- 
mat-(''lv half-full of waf-<‘r and is 
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Boiler, Fig:. 2. Whitehall hot*water boiler with automatic stoker 

('I'diU' lAd. 
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Boiler. Pig. 3. Whitehall hot-water 
boiler fitted with oil burner 
Crane Ltd. 

coimected to the top of the boiler 
by several flanged pipe connexions. 

In the smaller sizes the medium 
pressure industrial steam boiler 
is frequently of the vertical cross- 
tube pattern. While boilers of 
this class are normally 
intended for operating 
pressures up to 100 lb. 
gauge, they may be jfl 

built to withstand ! A 

somewhat higher pres- ® 

sures. The standard IP 

sizes vary in evapora |% 

tive ratings from 300 |i 

to 2,000 lb. of steam 
per hour. Such figures f 

are normally based J' 

upon an estimated v 

evaporation of from 
5 to 8 lb. of water fc |n 

at 212° F. to steam at 
this temperature per ' ^ 

1 lb. of coal burned ^ 

in the firebox. Assum- 
ing coal having a 

calorific value of Boiler. 1 

13,000 B.Thi.U. per boiler ; 

pound, this indicates 
a lower thermal 

efficiency of 40 p.c., and an aver- 
age of barely 50 p.c. — and even 
this presupposes reasonably 
skilled hand-firms and attention. 
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§ ’ motion to the gases pass- 
ing from the lower firebox 
to the uptake. This illus- 
tration also shows the 
fusible phig that is 
required by law' in the crown 
of every steam boiler. These 
arrangements of additional 
heating surface are so effective 
that the evaporative capacity is 
normally between 7 and 9 lb. 
of steam “ from and at 212° F.” 
per 1 lb. of coal consumed, and 
the thermal efficiency of the 
order of 70 p.c. Boilers of this 
kind are used for duties up to 
6,000 lb. of steam per hour at 
working pressures between 100 
and 200 lb. gauge. The arrange- 
ments of the water-tubes (Fig. 5 
again) would admit of these 
boilers being described as multi- 
tubular, although this term is more 
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with the greatly improved circu- 
lation, establish an evaporative 
capacity of bcdweim 7 and 9 lb. 
of steam per 1 lb. of coal as above. 

^'ertical boilm’s in general are 
entirely self-coniaine(i, and also 
require the niininuim floor 
space without elaborate foun- 
dations. The jilairi cross- tube 
pattern would normal ly admit 
of the use of raw feed water that 
would be quite unsuitable for a 
more efficient steam generator. 
Disadvaiitagcvs arc th(‘ compara- 
tively higli rate of (‘ombustion, the 
relatively short iravtd of the flue 
gases, and the projiortionately 
iow'cr tlu'rmal eOitaency. 

Medium Pueshitre Steam 
Boilers (Horizontal). The 
Cornish and Lancashire boilers 
(Figs. 6 and 7) exemplify the 
simplest aiTaugcmiont of the hori- 
zontal int;ornal Hue shell typo of 
boiler. This was designed to pro- 
vide a rt'laiivcHy largo area of 
indirect heating surface, and a 
greater length of travel for the 
flue gas(‘s than is normally 
possible witbin a self-contained 
unit. Tlio erosH-seidions on the 
right of the illustrations show the 
general arrangiunent of the brick- 
work “ sittings ” witbin which 
these boilers must bo housed in 
order that the grt'uter proportion 
of the outer shell may servo as 
convective luxating surface. In 
both, the produets of combustion 
pass over the fire bridge and move 
rearwards along the internal flue, 


Fig. 4. Selfstoke magazine hot-water 
fuel hopper ensures mechanical opera- 
tion ior long periods 
Brockhousc Heater Co., Ltd. 

■ usually applied to smoko- or 
i fire-tuhes than to water-tubes. 
' These essentially cross-tube 
boilers, correctly termed the wator- 




The modem developments of the tube vertical pattern, should not 



basic cross-tube boiler are exem- 
plified in Fig. 5. This shows 
the nests of small-bore water tubes 
of seamless hot- drawn steel that 
traverse the upper portions of the 
fireboxes. These tubes lie at a 
slight inclination to the horizontal 
in order to promote the free 
separation of steam from water, 
and also to ensure a positive 
circulation of water across the 
boiler. They are “ staggered ” to 
provide for the maximum “ scrub- 
ing ” action by the hot gases 
passing upwards between the 
tubes towards the uptake, and 
arranged to increase the heating 


be confused with the larger 
vertical- water-tu be boilers (Figs. 
12 to 14 inclusive). 

Efforts to improve upon the low 
therma efficiency of the plain 
vertical boiler, and yet retain the 
space-saving feature of this pat- 
tern, have also led to the modifi- 
cation known as the smoke-tube 
boiler This consists of the sus- 
pension of a central water chamber 
from the crown of the firebox, 
provision for water circulation 
betw'een this chamber and the sides 
of the shell, and the insertion of 
numerous smoke-tubes between 
the combustion chamber and the 



surface/grate ratio to fuUy 15 to 1. smoke-box on top. The additional 
The criss-cross setting (Fig. 5) direct and convective heating 
is designed to impart a helical surface thus provided, together 




Boiler. Fig. 5. Vertical Thermax 
water-tube steam boiler, reqiuirmg 
little floor space 

it Ltd 
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then travel towards 
the front via tJie 
bottom flne(K), iuid 
thence to the ehininey 
in rear via tlie Hid(‘ 
flues on right and h'tt 
of the outer hIk‘ 11. 
Modifications of tlu^ 
basic Lancashire d<'“ 
sign may employ 
cross-tubes situated in 




«!> 




Boiler. Fig. 6 (lower). Typical Cornish boiler, a inortium proasure atoam boiler. 7 
(upper). Lancashire boiler, siinilur to tlio Cornish, but havlug two hues inutend ot one 

llc])i‘oiluc>'il (I'om "‘fhc I'lffli'h'iii I'ar nf hii tK't'ni fsnioit iif the l't)nl rotter of 

11 . Slotioiirrj/ Ofltre 


L M 

'iiutalrmMu.tM.iu 


variety of si/,es tip to a 
maxitnnm (notpoiNitivi' 
rating of nhouti ( ,<)<)() ll», 
ol' Mtearn (ler hour at a, 
pres.snn^ of lf»0 II). 1'h(^ 
I.ifuu’ashire pattt'rn itiay 
!)(• used for (luti(\s up to 
12,000 11). /hour and for 
frr<',sMnr<‘H in («xe(*Ma of 
200 Ih. gaug(^ in tht‘ 
larg<T Hi/,('H. 

'Idle, inordinate huiglL 
of the largtu' sii'a'H of the 
plain hIii'II hoiltu', hohuo 
of vvhiidi a.re fully 20 if. 
long hy 10 ft., dianuder, 
luiH led to the (levu'lopimml. of a 


the mtomi tiuM heat of normal fuels, and to ..n urveapanem, o. u 

withouUhe hoiizont.al ire-tuhen. t uu'inal ellummeies ol lully SO p.e. wide variety of hon/.ontal mnlti- 
Alternatively, the intonml Hues ( onimli hoibu's an' ohimI in a t.uhular or “ <‘eonomie ” boilers. 


may be plaiaal highc'r in t lu' slu'll 
to accommodate batiks of smoke- 
tubes in the lower waLu* sfiaet'. 
In a modification of tin* basic 
Cornish boiler (b’ig. 0), tlu'. 
internal flu(' terminatt's behind Ou' 
fire bridge iu a eireular t ube plate. 
When brick-seti, this boiler would 
retain the bottom and side Ihu's 
(Fig. ()) ; but, in the iudeiiendeni 
self-contained r)att('rn. the gases 
pass to a smove-hox Ix'hind tJu' 
“ back-end ” tube plate and 
thence to the ebimney. iiufirove- 
ments of the original sludl bolh'r 
along these lines, in eonjnnetion 
with automatic firing and foreini 
or induced draught, and the uh(‘ 
of economisers and snpiu'luaitors, 
have led to the suecessful ex- 
traction of tlie bulk of th<‘ usable 


Prcs.'mrfi 
Gauga 


Spp Vblve 


fire tubes 




'i ill'! 

Ckanir^gim 

Cock 

Boiler. Fip:, 8. Farratubo stoam boiler, modittoatlon ol the Lanoanhir© boiler 

Varrar Itolln Wurkii, htd. 


Cimmg 

Ooor 


fire bnck fmet 

Combu^Uor 

Chmker 


plate behind the showing circular tubo- 

flu cue nre bridge. This is a nxodidcation oi the basic Cornish boiler 


CraiUcil ItoiU'.r Co., (Ad, 


The (louveetivo^ healing mirbu'o 
provided by t,he lire-ttilK*H pronjoti^s 
(pneker sUmming ; mndi boUm's 
are litth' more than half the 
length of a plain sludl boiler 
serving a similar duty. Tht' two 
ba.sie designM of the ImiT/.ontnl 
(H'onoinie binler are shown iu 
Figs, lb and 1 1. Th(^ “ drydiaek 
n.rrang(nneut nf the Hingle-pasM 
boiler (Fig, lb) -^-the tmau arisen 
Irum f.he briek-IintHl eotnhuHtimi 
(‘bamlKT'—may also Ih* applijul 
to a double-return boiler (Fig, 11 ), 
Similarly, the ‘‘ wt^-baek or 
water-ja(*kt*te<l eoinbuHtioti ehnuu 
her (Fig. 1 1) may etiually wcdl bi* 
us(*d wh(»n thei'i* is only one sei 
of tulies and when ' the Hue 


boiler 
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The combii.stion cham- 

bers and (hies already illustrated 
arc sLiihal to a wide variety of 
jij'inn; m(‘thoda, but are ill-adapted 
to the burniiiL^ of waste products 
such as rice and codec husks, 
crushed su^ar cane (l)a,fiasH(‘), and 
similar refuse. When these have 
to be used, tht^ boiler is fired exter- 
nally (undcT’-fired boiler). The 
[)lain y;rate would thou be re- 
placed by a lai'ger brick- built 
combustion <di amber of such 
dinamsiouH as liest suit the par- 
tieulai’ r('fuse to be burned. 

W ell - desijjjned multi - tubular 
boilers normally eva]K)raite 10 lb. 
of stc^arn per pound of coal, and 
may be built for ])r(‘SHures up to 
300 lb, per sq. inch. The smaller 
sizes are often liand -fired, but 


connexion is at the 
firing end. The refrac- 
tory brick lining of the 
drj"-back combustion 
chamber promotes 
complete combustion 
and, therefore, im- 
proves efficiency. The 
nnlined chamber of the 
wet-back design pre- 
supposes complete 
combustion in the in- 
ternal flue, and provide? 
additional heating sur- 
face. The wet-back 
arrangement further 
admits of the indepen- 
dent expansion of the 
two sets of tubes in a 
double return boiler. 



Boiler. Fig. 11. Double-return wet-back (i.r. with wator-jacketed combustion chamber) 

Thermax multi-tubular or economic boiler 

Riistoti tt IIornHbu, Ltd. 



Boiler. Fig. 12. High pressure boDer for industrial steam generation ; 
it is fitted with a superheater integral with the boiler 

Babcock t Tf’t/to,r, Ltd. 


larger units supplying ujiwards of 
25,000 lb. of steam per hour 
would have two or more internal 
furnace tubes, and would usually 
be mcuihamcally fired. Thermal 
efficiency iu)rmally lies between 
75 and 80 p.c., depending on the 
(dlicaoy of tht^ air and feed-water 
heaters, and the superheater. 

High Prkssuhk vStkam Boilers. 
The large volumes of steam and 
the iiigh pressures required by 
modern power plants and other 
big installations place the needs of 
these stations far beyond the upper 
prcvssiire limits of the shell type of 
boiler. This leads inevitably to 
the adoption of boilers of the ver- 
tical water- tube pattern, of which 
there are throe general types, 
namely, the straight tube, the 
bent tube, and the continuous 
tube or forced circulation boiler. 
These are mainly free from the 
structural limitations of the shell 
pattern with regard to pressure, 
and all arc designed to generate 
steam from a relatively small 
quantity of water. 
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Boiler. Fig. 10. High head boilor 

with hopper-bottom hiruaoo tor 
pulverised tuol 

lUthl'iK'k <0 U'l/f’ri.r, Ltd. 

The liTHti of ui'nvn;j!,'('ni(‘ntH 
— straight tula^- ih Hlu)\v’n in l^'igH 
12 and 10, eoin])iira.iiv(‘ly 
examples having be^m H(‘l('e,i(‘d for 
clarity of ilhmtration. pliiiti 

grate (Fig. 12) wouhl bt‘ .suilabh* 
for the sinalFr Hizt'.s only ; lioilerw 
of both patterns are readily mlapt- 
able to all modern meiliods of 
firing, including induHlriaJ nd’iise. 
Boilers of this kind arc* HHtal t^xten- ^ 
sivoly for industrial steam getuu'a- [ 
tioii and, with slight modilieaiion, 
arc as well suited t.o marine us(' as 
to land inatallations. ^Jdie hen<l(‘i'H 
to which the tubt's are ef)uiu'e(ed 
(Fig. 12) are provi(l(‘d with haiub 
holes to facilitat<- (la^ nmevwd (d' 
tubes froni outside the l)t)iler, and 
to admit of insp(‘('tion withouti 
need of access to the st(‘am <lrum, 
as w^ould be luaxwnry in Fig. l.‘h 
Boilers of both patt'(‘rnN are sup- 
ported independently of the bri<*k- 
work of the eombnsion eluimlx'rs 
and flues, and are free to <‘xpati<l 
without damage: to tlu‘H(‘ strue- 
tures; the tubes are ho 
baffled as to divert the 
products of combustion 
over the whole of the. 
heating surface, A 
modern development of 
the basic Babeoede boiUu' 
is shown in Fig. 13, in 
which a hopper-bottom 
furnace having water- 
cooled walls is adaj)ted 
to the burning of pul- 
verised coal. Boilers of 
this kind have boon con- 
structed for safety valve 
loadings of 1,500 lb. per 
sq. in., and others of 
this design are regularly 
used for duties up to 


•101), DIM) 11), of Htomn per liour jit 
g;nig'<' piH'SHUroM of fully 1,000 lb. 
and liiial alejim fmnpcral ur('s up 
liO 000" t'. 'riu'Sr boili'Ps aiH‘ )lot of 
nniti const, riudion ; c.aeh Is spoci- 
li(‘jdly desigmal I'or file partieiilnr 
applientlon for \\lii<*h it is to be 
used, and may tlieridbi’e ineor« 
poi*att‘, n'liiU'imnits leading to 
i hernud elfumMUMes of the order of 
SO pax 

d'lie bent t tilx' boiler in not un- 
like tile: straight tube boiler of 
Fig. 13. and i.s warn (Fig. I I) in 
e.onjuneOon with .a, elu\in-graf(‘ 
HtoK<‘r, also a.s in 1,}i(‘ other dia,- 
grain. 'flu' tnbe.s aiv^ bimt in ord(‘r 
t4iat l.hey iTiay^ enter tJie drums 
radially, and also to give gr<*al(‘r 
Ih'xibility in exjiansion. In addi- 
tion to slandanl “ 'rri-Driini ” 
illuMt nded, Stirling boihu'.s ar<* 
a, Iso mad(‘ with 2, •!, and 5 drums, 
and ar(‘ munnfaetnr<M| in si/.es 
ranging from ‘1,000 to 1,000,000 lb. 
of water <‘v;j,porat«sl p('r hour for 
all mod<u‘u fdeatn presson's. In 
eornnion svith other dtvfigns, Ihewa 
boilers ar(' suitable for jdl methods 


of firing, and aee(g)1nnee and other 
liavt' i’(‘eord(Ml tluMumd (dliei- 
enei('s of S7 p.e. 

FonldniouM tuhi' boihu’s ern})Ioy 
foi'e(‘d eireulathm, and MinalUliore 
eontinuons tiibi'S, but dillVr nliglit,- 
ly ill the nadhod of opm’at.ion. 
Some typ(‘s us<' (‘ireulating pumps 
to withdruAV wafia* tVom the drum, 
foi'i't' this through the pip(‘\\ork 
foinning l.lu' lu'ating Nurfneix and 
then r(*t.nrn the i-eaiillhig mixlaiiv* 
of sf-eatn and wator to the drum 
in whiidi separation takes pla.etg 
and from whieh t.lu' .st<‘a,m passes 
into H('rvie(‘ \dii- the sufieidieat er. 
In eju’t.ain other systems t.h<‘ boiler 
feed pump Kiu’ves ns the eireuhdhig 
agent-, and is eoutrolled by tlu' 

Ht(‘a.!n passing into serviei' to 

supply just suiliei(‘ni- feed-water to 
me(gi the imnusliate demiiml. 

3’h(‘ lirsl }iorfions oi iliesi* com 
(inuous tub('H form the eeonomiaer 
or fe(‘d water hentiu', the inter- 

medial (' lengths, the ('vui piirator, 
a.n<l the liiial l(‘nglh, Ihi* .sipitu’' 
lu'u.ter. 'rite ab.senee of dinuns 
remhu’s thesi' arrangements the 
only wholly <’ontinunu.s tula' 
“ boili'i's ” in the fore('d etreula- 
t/ioii group. 1)1 t.lie Boc'fller tyjie 
ol' boiler a sU'nrn I'iri’ulnting 
innnp willulraws saturnled steam 
from a. drum, whk’h is 
removi'd from the lu'al- 
ing eluunla'r and not 
Hiibjeel, t,o (xxls'i’iiaj heat, 
and forees this through. 
I'adiaiil, ami eoiiveet.ivi' 
HUpi'i'liealers. Sonit' pari 
of tin's superheated 
steam th(‘n passes into 
Ni'rviee, hut th(' greater 
portion is reeiretdnteil 
to llu^ tlruin wln-rn it 
diselnirges through open 
no/./des into Dm water 
in order to generate 
more salorated uti'am. 
All smh arrungmnentM 
ub.sorb power eonthnn 
ously, St' V tom I art' 
suitt'd to rt'latividy low 
prt'HHiuos, but all are 
well iula.pt etl to Dit' 
higher pri'SMure nuigt* ; 
this is particularly tnu' 
of Du! boi'lller boiltux 
whith is used almost 
t'xelusivt'ly for prt'HKiirtX't 
of nbtmt 2,1)00 Ih, ptu* 
stj. in. 

Forced eirtoDutioii 
htiihu’s art' Inrgt'ly of 
Donthu'utal tirigin nml 
dt'Vt'hipmt'nt, as tlu' 
nanu'H of the dilft'rt'nt 
sysituns suggest, Stt'am 
generators of this elans 
lmv(‘ l)t‘<*u mlttpii'd in 
Britain in sueet'snively 



Boiler. Fig. 14. Tri-drum high pressure boiler with Sront 
screen and Iront and rear retractory arch ; suitable tor all 

methods oJ firing 
iitirllnu lioUvr Vo,, ItU. 
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casing with the llKM(‘in]KM‘aiuro will rt'niain Htcady 
main steam val VO unt il all t li(' litiuid is ovaporatecL 



Boiler. Fig. 15. La Mont forced circulation steam 
generator fired by a travelling grate stoker 


at its outlet end. Any liquid eoiiliiu'cl in a vaeuum 
Pressures range whi<-h it (l(»eH not' mitiridy till will 
from 300 lb. to (‘va])ora1-e froin its free surface 
2,000 lb. per sq. until the ))ressur(‘. of the vapour 
in., and final tern- above it reaches a level (t he satura- 
peratures up to tion vapour pressure) that' at any 
060'^ F. given temix'rat.uix^ is characteristic 

Electro DIO of the liquid. When a liquid is 
Boiler. This heated in the open air, tlie satura- 
consists of a ver- tion vapoui" jii'essuro rises until 
tical cylinder in it bc(‘omes eipial to the e-\:ternal 
which groups of pressure on tbe^ surfai^o of the 
bare electrodes, liquid : t hen boiling begins. The 
projecting normal boiling point of a licpiid is 
through top or therefore didined as the tempera- 
bottom, are im- ture at which the satiuration vapour 
mersed in the pressure is et(ual to one normal 
water to be atmosphere (7(50 min. Mg). Boil- 
heated or evapor- ing points are (annmonly measured 
ated. Current with an hypsometer. 
passes from elec- By reducing or increasing the 
trode to elec- external pressure on a, liquid it can 
trode through the b(‘ made to boil at, lowin' or higher 
water, which acts temperatures tluin its normal 
as a resistance boiling iioint. In a. pressure 
heated in direct cooker the boiling point, of water 
he square of the is raised, so that, food can bo 
id, and the resist- cooked inon^ quickly. Oil a moun- 
tain, ttie afmosplieric pressure is 


through top or 
bottom, are im- 
mersed in the 
water to be 
heated or evapor- 
ated. Current 
passes from elec- 
trode to elec- 


distributor immediately to the 
right of the large opening. The 
steam and water mixture generated 
in this set of tubes is returned to 
the vertical collector on the right 
of the distributor, from whence it 


Hg (p being less Ilian 7(50) is 
given by /-fc (7()0- p)(/-f-273), 
whoro r. is a imustant for the suh- 
staiico ; for water c -lh). 

The ai'tual prociw of boiling 
was first invcst-igalcd by Shiro 


generator nrea oy a resistance boiling iioint. In a, pressure 

increasing numbers for power and so becomes heated in direct cookm’ the boiling poini. of water 

station, industrial, and marine proportion to the square of the is raised, so that food can bo 

’ current consumed, and the resist- cooked more quickly. Oiiamoun- 

Eig. 15 shows a forced circula- ance of the path. lain, the atmosplieric pressure is 

tion "steam generator fitted with Mercury Boiler. Mercury considenihly Inflow normal, so 
chain grate stoker. The right side vapour turbines are based on the that it is often dilfieult or im- 
of the casing has been cut away to fact that mercury boils and possible to cook or make tea in 
show the combustion chamber vaporises at temperatures approx, ordinary boiling watm-. If the 
lined with the evaporating tubes three times higher than water at boiling point of a liiptid^ under 
which are fed from the vertical any given pressure. The mercury atmosph(‘ri(i pressure is its hoil- 
distributor immediately to the vapour passes from boiler to tur- ing point undiu' a pn'SHureof pinm. 
right of the large opening. The bine at 128 Ib./sq. in. absolute, Hg (p being less than 7(50)^ is 
steam and water mixture generated and 962° F., and is exhausted at given by /-fc (7()0- p)(/-f-273), 
in this set of tubes is returned to 2*5 Ib./sq. in. abs., and 528° F. whoro c, is a I'onst.aiit for the sub- 
the vertical collector on the right to a mercury condenser steam stance ; for water c "-99. 
of the distributor, from whence it boiler where, in giving up its The ai'tual prociw of boiling 
passes to the drum by way of the latent heat, it generates steam at was first invi^st-igaled by Shiro 
overhead pipework. The tubes 640 Ib./sq. in. and 500° F., before Nukiyamain 1934. From his (and 
of the convection heater, seen at the liquid mercury is pumped suhsequent) work it appears that 
the top of the combustion chamber, back to the boiler. This saturated thero an^ i.hriH^ kinds of boiling : 
are a continuation of the tubes of steam is super-heated to 825° F. {a) nu(4car boiling, during which 
the front water- wall ; they are in coils at the top of the mercury bubbles of vapour form in rapid 
supplied with water from the boiler before passing to the turbine, auecession at coiiain points on the 
horizontal distributor immediately An installation using two 7 *5- MW surfai:e from which heat is being 
above the stoker, and discharge mercury units (boilers and tur- transferred to the liquid : the 
directly into the steam-space of bines), and one 25-MW steam number of such })()inl.s increases 
the drum. The economiser, tra- turbo-generator, has a total ther- as the temperature of Mio hot 
versed by the feed-water as it mal efficiency of 36 p.c. The surface im'roasc^H, and the liottor it 
passes from pump to drum, is high cost of mercury, and the becomes the more rapidly heat is 
arranged behind the real wall of toxicity of the vapour, have dis- transferred to tlio Uipiid ; (6) 

the combustion chamber. The couraged wider adoption of this transition boiling, during which the 
tubes of the front water-wall, type of boiler. bubbles eoalesiio t.o form a thin 

together with those forming the Boiling. Process by which a film of vapour whiidi entirely blan- 
ceiling of the combustion chamber, liquid turns rapidly into a vapour kets the hot surface, and grows 
constitute one loop of the forced with more or less * 

circulation, and combine with a violent emission NORMAL BOILING POINTS IN DEGREES CENTIGRADE 

second loop, formed by the tubes of bubbles (ebul- - — ; ; t — — — 

lining the two sides and back of lit ion).- The Helium .. .. --26',) Ethyl Alcohol 7Sjl 

the combustion chamber, to com- temperature of a NEroffen^. . -U)6 1 00*^ 

plete the evaporating section. liquid to which Oxysen !! ! -1H3 ' Glyccrino” . 200 

The super-heater tubes, to be heat is applied Carbon-dioxide - 57\^ ^To^(5ury . . . . 357 

seen through the upper opening, ^11 rise till ebul- :: i! " sto So£u i ! 

are connected to the drum at the btion begins ; Acetone . . . . .'iO-O Gold . . . . 2,800 

inlet ends, and discharge into the then (if it is a Bromine . . . . 53-8 Iron . . . . 8,285 

steam header shown above the pure substance) i oroiorm . . 01’2 rungsten . . * , ■ 


the combustion chamber. The 
tubes of the front water-wall, 
together with those forming the 


Helium . . 

-- 200 

Ethyl Alcoliol 

78-8 

Hydrogen 

- 253 

Bcujicno . . 

80-2 

Nitrogen . . 

- 100 

Water . . . 

100 

Oxygen . . . . 

-183 

1 Glycerine 

200 

Carbon-dioxide 

- 57T> 

Mercury . . 

357 

Chlorine . . 

- ;{4'0 

Sulpliur . . 

445 

Ether 

3485 

Sodium . . 

878 

Acetone . , 

50-5 

Gold . . . . 

2,800 

Bromine . . 

58-8 

Iron 

3,285 

Chloroform 

01-2 

Tungsten 

4,880 
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thicker -wiili incr(‘ase ol' 
ture so thati the liot.ler tlu‘. surljua^ 
becomes the loss heat is tj’nns- 
ferred : from time to tim(‘ small 
random explosions of vapour burst, 
from the film and rise to t h(' top of 
the liquid ; (r) film i)oilint^,^ dui'inp; 
which the hlankefju't lilm of 
vapour has reac'hod a st(auly thick- 
ness, large bubbh^s ris(^ from it 
gently and regula-i-ly with a loud 
drumming noise, a.n(l heat, t-ransler 
again begins t.o increase (though 
somewhat slowly) with inc.r(‘a,S(^ 
of temperature. With water the 
change from mallear to t.ransit.ional 
boiling occurs at about. 156" ( !. ; t.o 
film boiling at 300'Mh /I’he elfei't. 
of the different kinds of boiling on 
the rate of heat transfer is import.- 
ant in designing systi(nnH for (ex- 
tracting heat from nuclear reacdor’s. 

Bois de Boulogne. Vark of 
Paris. It takes its name from 
Boulogne-aur-Seine ; a.r(‘.a, 2,260 

acres. The Seine flows along its S. 
border. It/ was originally part of 
the forest of Ron v ray, but wa.s (m- 
closed about 1800. I t was gi v(m by 
Napoleon III to thc! (uty of Ihiris in 
1853. It contains the racna’oiirses 
of Autouil and Longchamps, a Hue 
collection of foreign animals u.n(l 
plants, artilicial lakes and wnt.er- 
falls, restaurants, a ehat(Min, (d.c. 
Various clubs have grounds h(U'<L 

Boise. City of Idaho, U.S.A., 
the capital of the state and co. 
seat of Ada co. It st ands on t.lui 
Boise river, in a goldmining and 
agricultural district; mmdi ])ro- 
duce, especially wool, is mark(d.ed. 
Industries include food proccissing 
and furniture making. It has an 
airport. Natural hot wat,(H* is ustul 
for heating. iiois(^ originally a 
fort, in 1864 hecanu^ a, t.own and 
capital of Idaho (then a t<nTitorv), 
Pop. (1050) 34,303. 

Boisgobey, FoivriTNfc CahtillA 
Di: (1824-91). A Rreneh author. 
Born at Granville, Normandy, 
Sept, n, 1824, be served in the 
army pay department in Algiers 
during 1844-48, and made liis first 
appearance as a fenilletionist by 
contributing I)oux ConK^'diens to 
Le Petit Journal in 1868. Prom 
that time until his death, Feb. 26, 
1891, he produced a long series of 
sensational novels of crime, includ- 
ing L’Homme sans Nom, 1872 ; Le 
^For 9 at Colonel, 1871; L’As do 
Coeur, 1875; Le Crime de POp6ra, 
1879 ; Le Fils du Plongeur, 1890. 

Bois-le-Duc, French form of 
’s Hertogenbosch (qjh). 

Boissier, Marie Louis Antoine 
Gaston (1823-1908). A French 
author. Born at Nimoa, Aug. 15, 
1823, he early devoted himself to 
the study of classical history, and 


hecam<’> sm^cf^ssivesly professor of 
rh(‘tori(i a.t. AngouLmu^, IS46, and 
of Latin at the (lollf'gc^ d(‘ bVariei*, 
1861. FJect.(‘d to llu'i Ihameh 
Aea,d(‘mv in 1876, he was imi(l(' its 
pc'rfxMual sc'eiaHary in 18‘)5. lie 
di(al in Paris .lune 10. 1908. With 
his first, books, Ftud<^ sur la. Vh(^ et. 
h‘S Ouvrag<'H de M. 9'. VaiTon. 1861, 
and ( !ieer-on (8. h(ss Amis, I8(?5 (Ihig. 
t nins. 1897), he prov(*(l liimHelf at. 
omu'i a hainual a,nd a. eluu’ming 
wril(‘r. His r(‘putation was (m- 
haiuM'd by !/<)})})< isitlon sous h'S 
(k^'Kars, 1875; La. l\.<‘ligion Ro- 
nm.im* d’AngusIx' anx Antonins, 
1874 ; La. Fin du Pa,ga.ni.snu', 1874; 
and Promena(l(‘H Areh(S)logi<pu'S, 
1880 1KS() (Fug. t.rnns. 'riu^ (hum 
try of lloiaus' a-nd Virgil, 1896) ; 
Jj''AfVi(|ue Romain(\ 18J)3 ; ’‘facitxs 
1903 (Fug. trails. 1906). Boissier 
was (be autlior of’ two flue lilinairy 
st.iidi<'H, MadauuMlc! iSiWigm's 1887, 
and Sainf.-Simon, 1892. 



Boissy d^Anglas, Fhan(,’oih 

An'i'oinh 100(1756-1826). Ih-eneh 

lawoluliimary. Born a.t Saint- 

Jcain-lc-Gha,m- 

hns Prov(m(a\ 

h(‘ was id(s't,isl 

to the St.ntiw- 

G (Ml Cl r ad of 

1789, and sat 

in tlu^ Gonvam- 

tion of 1792, 

w' h <1 r (I h e 

« . , joined t. h e 

BoiSSV d’AnglftS, 

French revolutionary pai i.y. 

At first a fol- 
lower of RobespiiuYe, he (l(\serU‘d 
him in th('» (a’isis of 9 'rhermidor 
and was ehsded a member of the 
reorgnjiized eommitd.ee of public 
safety. As adminiHtrat.or of food 
supplies he a(8.ed with (uiurage, 
coolly (‘ontinuing his speech on 
one (XHaxsiou when the IumuI of a 
fellow-dcqiuty was thrust on a pike 
before his eyes. 8uHp(ad.e(l of 
monandust sympathies, he fhxl 
to Fngland, returning during tlie 
Consulate to t.ake his seat lirst in 
the tribunate and then in thes 
senate. In 1814 he agre(‘d to the 
abdication of Na])oleon and was 
made a peer, but lie supported 
Napohion in the Hundred Days 
ami aft.(T Wat.erloo was for a time 
ex(duded from the senat e, 1 1 is 
writings inchule literary st.udioH 
of Malesherhes and Gmkdiard. Ho 
died Oct, 20, 1826. 

Boito, Arriqo (1842-1918). An 
Italian composer and })o(it. liorn 
at Padua, Feb. 24, 1842, he studied 
muflio at Milan. Ho worked on one 
or two operas, did some journalism 
in Mi’an and Paris, and in 1866 
fought under Garibaldi against 
Austria. Having attracted atiton- 
tion by his share in a cantata. Le 


8or(‘ll(‘ (rit.ulia., be Imd produtnxl 
at/ IMilaii in I86S bis long o)»era. 
Mefistolele, which was not, a. suc- 
c(‘SH until played in a. Hhort.(m<Hl 
form in 1875. Ib’i finisluHl anot.Inu’ 
op('ra., Nm’oiK' (N(U’o), in 1916, 
]>rodncc(l by 9\>scn,nini at. La Scala. 
in 1921. 

II is long(‘Ht. p(><nn wa.H R(^ Orso, 
about th(^ (h(8an miuol.aur, Ib^ 
a.lso vvn‘o(,(^ t.lu' librct.t i for V'ordi's 
op('ru,H ()t/(dlo a.nd Falst.alT. Ma.ih'i 
a immilxu* of tlu' sima.l.c in 11)12, 
Boito di(xl at. Milan, .lum^ 10, 1918. 

Bojador. (h.pi'. o(’ Rio d(^ Oro, 
iSpanish W. AfVica. Situated in ln.t. 
26 " 7 ' N., long. 14 " 19' W., it was 
first. (IouI)I(mI by the Port ugm^sc' in 
M33. Inflowing (mriamt.s make 
navigation da.ngei’ous. 

Bojer, doiiAN (b. 1872). Nor- 
w('gia,n drama, list, and novelist. 
Bojtu' was born at. Frondludm, 
March 6, 1872, and (xlucalixl a,t a 
milit.ary stdiool thens and in Paris, 
Italy, Iku’lin, and lAindon. lie is 
p(uhapH bet/t.(u' known in Norway 
for his novels than his jilays. 
Among Boj(‘r’H moiH' popular pub- 
lislxxl works u.re the plays, A 
Mol iuu’, and 'Tlu‘ Fy<‘H of Lov(^ ; 
and tlu' iiov<‘ls. 'I'lu^ Prisomu’ WBio 
Snug, Folk by tlx^ S(mi., Flui King's 
M(‘n, Our Kingdom. 

Boka Kotorsko. For this iiikdi 
of t he Adihit ic Sea in V'ugoslavia, 
ivec i/ndrr Kotor, 

Bokhara. AU(u*nativ(^ form of 
Bukhara ((/.a,), a city of U/bek 
S.S.R. 

Boknatdord, Larg(^ inhd/ of 
Rogaland co,, Norway, S. of 
1 Ia,rdang(M‘ Fiord. Its many 
bnuu'hes penetrate N,, F., and 
S.F. int.o the (‘ounty. Stavang(H' 
lies t.o t he S., near its mout h, 

Boksburg. 9\)wn of (In^ 
Transvaal, ITnbm of Sout h Africii, 
It li(''.H at 5,348 ft.. abov(^ h(mi. hwel, 
14 m. by railway F.S.F. of 
Johanm^slmrg, and is the e(mtrf^ of 
an important/ mining area, with 
goldmines and also the most pro- 
duetive eoalmines in th(^ provinee 
near by. It has a line town hall, 
a hospit.al, and a library, as w(‘U as 
a Tuimbcir of stdiools ami ebur(‘Iu's. 
It has eugiiKHwing imlustrhM and 
an oil retinery. Pop. ( 1 95 1 ) 64,2 1 3. 

Boksburg is also a pleasun^ 
resort, wnth boating, bathing, aiul 
fishing on (jinderclla Lak(^ in tlu^ 
neighbourhood. 

Bol, FEuniNANn (c. 1610 80). 
Dutch painter. Born at Dordrtwht, 
h(i became at Amsterdam in 1640 
the pupil of Rembrandt, whos(^ art 
he endeavoured to (umdate. His 
most (‘(dcdjraled painting is Tlu'i 
Four Reg(nit.H of tlu^ 1 1 os- 

pital (1668), in the town hall at 
Amsterdam. He is repres(mtcd 
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in the National Gallery, London, 
the Louvre, and other European 
galleries, and many supposititious 
“ Rembrandts ” were probably 
painted by him. He died at Am- 
sterdam, July 24, 1680. 

Bolama oe Boulam. Former 
capital of Portuguese Guinea, W, 
Africa. It stands on Bolama 
Island, one of the Bissagos group, 
opposite the Jeba and Grande 
rivers. It was superseded as 
capital by Bissau in 1942. 

BolanI Pass on the frontier of 
Baluchistan, Pakistan, between 
Sibi and Quetta. It is crossed by 
the Bolan r., a military road, and a 
riy. connecting Jacobabad, on the 
Indus plain, with the Afghan high- 
lands. The Bolan is some 60 m. 
long, and from an entrance SOO ft. 
high rises to a height of 5,900 ft, 
at the exit. The Bolan river is a 
torrential stream subject to fre- 
quent and sudden floods. Bolan is 
also the name of a sub-division of 
Baluchistan. 

Bolas. Hunting weapon con- 
sisting of a variable number of 
cords or leather thongs joined 
together at one end, each with a 
stone attached at the free end. 
The weapon is throwm at the legs 
of a running animal ; the momen- 
tum of the stones causes the 
thongs to wind round the quarry’s 
legs and entangle them. Its 
range has become limited to 
Patagonia and some Eskimo tribes; 
but the bolas was an important 
tool of the hand-axe cultures 
(Acheulian ; Chellean). 

Bolbec. Town of Prance, in 
the dept, of Seine-Maritime. It 
is on the river Bolbec, 19 in. N.E. 
of Havre, and has important 
cotton-spinning and weaving mills. 
Pop. (1954) 1L716. 

Boldrewood, Rolf. Pseudonym 
of Thomas Alexander Browne 
(1826-1915), pioneer Australian 
novelist. Bom in London, Aug. 6. 
1826, he was taken to Australia, 
1830, and was educated at Sydney 
College. A pioneer squatter, he 
became a police magistrate and 
was goldfields- commissioner until 
1895. His classic tale of bushrang- 
ing was Robbery Under Arms, 
1888. He died March 11, 1915. 

Bole (Gr. hdlos, clod). Highly 
aluminous and ferruginous tough 
red clay. Often many feet in thick- 
ness, it is occasionally found be- 
tween successive flows of basaltic 
lava, and is due to tbe weathering 
and decay of the underlving basal- 
tic rock. Such beds of cfay are well 
known in Antrim, the Faroe Is- 
lands, Iceland, and other regions 
of basalt-lavas. They indicate a 
pause in the volcanic eruptions. 


Bolero. National dance of Spain. 
Introduced in the latter half of the 
ISth century, it is performed by 
two persons to the accompaniment 
of the castanets or guitar. The 
term is also used of the air of the 
dance. A well-known composition 
with this title is by Ravel- The 
name is also given to a short 
sleeveless jacket worn by women. 

Boleslaus. Name of three kings 
of Poland. Boleslaus I (d. 1025), 
called the Great, became ruler of 
Poland on the death of his father, 
Mieszko, in 992. After adding 
Pomerania, 'with its Baltic coast, 
and Cracow to his dominions, he 
was made a king by the emperor 
Otto III at Gnesen in 1000. By 
his wars he extended the territories 
of Poland, leaving it in 1025 
bounded by the Bug and the Elbe, 
and extending S. to the Danube. 
For a time he was also master of 
Bohemia. Boleslaus welcomed S. 
Adalbert, bishop of Prague, and 
fostered the development of the 
Church. On S. Adalbert’s martyr- 
dom by the Slava in 997, the king 
obtained his relics and had them 
placed in the church at Gnesen. Ho 
was succeeded by bis son Casimir I. 

His grandson, Boleslaus 11 
(1039-81), called the Bold, after 
many years of war with the Bo- 
hemians, was engaged in a struggle 
^vith the Polish nobles. He mur- 
dered Stanislaus Szczepanowaki, 
bishop of Cracow, and died in exile 
in Hungary, Boleslaus Hi, roigiicil 
1102-39, recovered Silesia and 
reconquered Pomerania. 

Boletus. Genus of fungi (Basi- 
diomycetes). The spores are 
produced on basidia borne in 
tubes on the underside of a fle.shy 
cap which is supported by a thick 
central stem. Several species, e.tj. 
Boletus saianua, produce unpleas- 
ant symptoms if eaten, hut are 
not deadly. B. aatanus is easily 
recognized by its large whitish oV 
grey cap tinged with olive green, 
short swollen stem covered with 
a network of bright red lines, and 
by the fact that the flesh turns 
blue on bruising. U. ed'iili‘i (large 
brown cap, fawn stem with a 
network of white lines) and B. 
versipeUis (orange-red cap, dirty 
white stem with dark brown 
scales in vertical lines) are edible. 

Boleyn, Anne, Second queen 
of Henry VIII. See Anne Boleyn. 

Bolgary (Russian, Bulgarians), 
Bolghar or Bolgaea. Village of 
Tartar A.S.S.R. It stands on the 
Volga, 60 m. S. of Kazan, and 
occupies the site of the capital of 
the old Bulgarian kingdom. It was 
destroyed by the Mongols in 1238 
and by Tamerlane in the 14th 


century. The ruins of its walls are 
still extant. An important trading 
(icntre between Europe and the 
East in the early Middle Ages, 
it did not become Russian until 
after the 15th century. Many of its 
antiquities, wca])ons, utensils, and 
coins, and inscriptions in Arabic, 
Armenian, and Tartar, are pre- 
served in the national museums at 
Leningrad, Moscow, and elsewhere. 

Bolgrad. Town of Ukraine 
S.S.R., in Ismaili region. It stands 
on Lake Yalpnkh, a feeder of the 
Danube, 2G m. N. of Ismaili. 8oap, 
candles, and pottery are manu- 
factured. Pop. 12,821. 

Boli. T own of Asiatic Turkey, 
in the vilayet of Boli, Standing on 
the Boli Su, it is S. of the Boli 
Dagh, and 135 m. E. of Istanbul. 
It has a trade in timb(‘r and 
makes cotton and leather goods. 

Bolingbroke. Nattier by which 
Henry of Lancaster (aftinwards 
Henry IV of England) was ktiown, 
from the place of his birth in 
Lincolnshire. 

Bolingbroke, Heniiv St. John, 
Vlsgount (1678-1751). English 
statesman and writer. The son oi 
Sir Henry St. 

John, baronet, 
he was born at 
Batters(‘a, Oct. 

1, 1678, and 

educated at 
Eton. He be- 
came M.P. for 
Wootton Bus 
sett in 1701, 
and at once 
his eloquence 
brought him 
to the front. 

He acted with 

the Tories, and after throe busy 
years was made secretary at war 
in 1704. In 1708 he ami his close 
colleague Harley left olUco, but in 
1710 the two returned to power, 
St. John being aecixtary of state 
for foreign alTairs. In 1712 he was 
created Viseount Bolingbroke, and 
in 1713 concluded the treaty of 
Utrecht, which was directly advan- 
tageous to England. 

Peace being restored, the suc- 
cession to the British throne be- 
came a question of first importance. 
Bolingbroke was in communication 
with James, the Old Pretender,' but 
his exact aims are still a matter of 
controversy. The evidence sug- 
gests that, although by no means 
a fervid Jacobite, he was prepared 
to crown James on Anne’s death. 
Oxford (Harley), from whom he 
was now parted, left office in July^ 
1714, and Bolingbroke became 
chief minister. But his plans wore 
shattered by the sudden death of 
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Queen Anne iuul by H.o pronii.t^ 
action of the WlnKK- * 

was proclaimed kin^, and Ikning- 
broke resigned. A liUk' later, 
learning that, Waliujk^ projx.s.al 
to impeach the Kaiglish lU'go indors 
of the treaty of Ulrecht, Holnig- 
broke fled to hranee. II is at tain- 
der quicklv followt'd. He nnniuned 
in France until he ree(MV(*(l Ins 
pardon in 17211 ; but- through tlu'^ 
influence of Walpohi h(^ was (ex- 
cluded from the house ol 
and as soon as In^ was setthM 
in England he d<‘vot(‘d Ininsiflt 
to attacking that, ininistiu*. He 
became the centre of Tory opposi- 
tion for both men of l(dt<‘rs and 
poUticians. His eontrilnithms to 
The Craftsman expr(‘SS(Ml his hos- 
tilitv to Walpoltx He \va.s thi^ 
patron of Pope, who chalieatial to 
him the Essay on Man. Ih' dual 
Dec, 12, 1751, and was bnri(Ml ni 
Battersea. 

Among his litorary works nw 
Letters on the Study and IJse of 
History; L(‘tters on th(‘ Spiritol 
Patriotism; Idea ot a, Patriot, 
King, which had its slnuo in form- 
ing Ceorge Ill’s ('one(‘ption of tlu' 
kingly ofl’u'c. Holingbrokc^ w^as 
gifted, cspeeially as an oi'atoi’, but' 
■was without political prineiphs and 
w'as by temperanumt an intriginn’. 
(hMuU Lives, d. (t. (tollhiH, ISHtl ; 

A. Hassall, LSHD ; W. Sielnd, 
1901-02 ; Sir (tharh‘H Ihdrie, H):i7. 

Bolivar. Depart, nnail, in the N. 
of Colombia. Bounded N.W. by 
the CariblKUin Scat, a,nd E. by tlie 
Magdalena river, it is inount ainons 
in the S. but clsewdnu’e is low- 
lying. The elimate is unhealthy. 

It has deposits of petrohmnu gold, 
coal, and lime. Wat-in’cal by tln^ 
Cauca and smaller stroanis, it, has 
fertile valleys producing tropical 
fruits, cofToo, tobacco, t!ot,t(>n, 
medicinal plants, and tiinben’. 
Asses and cattle are rearml, t,\u*t U^s 
caught, and caimans’ eggs collected 
forfooii. The capital and t rading, 
shipping, and iuanufa(d,nring etm- 
tre is Cartagena, Area 23,000 H(p 
m. Pop. (1951) 005, 195. 

Bolivar. Smallest prov, <)f 
central Ecuador, S. America, capi- 
tal Chiaranda. Part of the c(mt nil 
plateau, it is well woodtul and 
well watered, and produces good 
timber, cinchona, grain, cattle, 
tobacco, and fruit. Area 1,159 
sq. m. Pop. (ost. 1955) 122,600. 

Bolivar. Largest state of Vone- 
zula, extending from Colombia to 
the Atlantic. It slopes E. and N. 
to the Orinoco, by which and its 
tributaries it is watered^ It pro- 
duces rubber, drugs, coffee, cocoa, 
cattle, gold, fine* cabinet woods, 
mica, iron, and diamonds. Area 


9l,8r.Ss(pm. Pop. (1950) 127, Thb 
(hnlad Bolivar, Hn^ capital, is 
iin importanl- conumu'cial c('nl.rc 
and nourishing Orinoco port. ^ 
Bolivar. Silver coin of Viurn- 
'/lU'la, tlu^ odicial nionctary unil-; 
ils value! in 19.51 was Its. .b.l.i 
to ilu^ IhS. It is divuhsl into 
100 ('(‘ulinios. 'I’lu' nanu‘ com- 
m(unoral(‘s Simon Uoliv^ai*. 

Bolivar, Simon ( 17 S,’{ ISflO). 
Soulh Aimulcan n'volul ionary, 

callc(l (In' Lib- 
(‘ralor. llorn 

at- Oaraciis, 

.Inly 21, 1785, 
In'! was cducal - 
<m 1 at Madi'id. 
Aft (S' si udying 
in EnmiKN In* 
rcnidiMl at 
I'a.ra.cas, ISO! 
ISOl, but on 
lh(' (l(\'Uh of 
his wile agnin visitisl bhirop(‘. 
His return to V(‘ne/m('la, in LS09 
followaHl a jourmw Ihrougb lb(‘ 
U.S.A., and b<' urrivisl Imnn* (hOei-- 
inimsl to nialv(^ his naliv(‘ emmlry 
an iinbqxMuhmt nqmblie. 

After thct rising ol' tin* V(‘n(‘« 
/au'huiH in ISIO Bolivar was smil. 
on an unsueei'SHl’nl mission 
London, tlu'- Brillsli gov(UMmie.nt 
(b'clininglosupporta, nwolt against- 
Spain ol' th(‘ Sparuisli (‘olonies in 
Aiiauh-a., Bnt.al'U'ratlnudnoM'ru'w- 
(m 1 tln^ war, derea,l(‘d the Spaniards 
tuuir Oueutu,. and in IHIIl was pro- 
elaiunsl ‘‘ Liberator of Veiuvmhv ” 
at, Oaruean. Ihaili'n in !H1 1, b<^ 



Simon Bolivar, 
TUo Liberator 


riqlnal lo ('ariagmui, tlnmei^ to 
.lainaica, and Haiti, rallying Iht^ 
insurgents in Haiti and ])roeInim- 
ing it- a |•^‘pnblie. 

In Aug., ISIO, lh»liva.r deeisivi'ly 
delVated tlic! Boyalistsai' Paiyaea, 
a,iul in I b'e. <*f 1 Iml' y<'!(r (he n'- 
public' of {'olomlmo eoiisisllng^ of 
(bo (l(‘pts. of \5ne’/U(la., (hdtn, 
aaid ( 'midinaannrea, was ^ pro- 
elalnu'il, with Holivara-s piM'sidtaiti. 
Ill l)<>e., 1921, liiM nnd(M' 

(huK'ral Sneiv lilx'rahsl lN*ru ad 
Ava.elmdm, lina-lly ovislhrowing 
Spaaiisli povvm* in South Aim'i’iea. 
d’lu' soiilln’i’U provinei'S ol Peru 
rornu'd tJu'insdvi'M into a, Mi'paratt' 
stUfti' named Bolivia, alO*r the 
Libiu’alnr, n-nd adopli'd in IK2(5 
a. eonsl it-utlon drawn up by biiu. 

Hc! was !'(' ■(‘I(‘et t'd pr(‘si(lenti ol 
( 'olombiai in lH2i> and 1 H28 but' 
wsi'S alla'cloMl by ilu'^ ledi'ralist 
si'clion of the r(‘pnblieans, who 
opposi'd bis e(‘ntralist vicavs, ^ A 
eonspiraev wuiS lornusl agHjinsti 
his life, and in 1 S29 Vcinvanda 
Hi'pa.rait'isl from ('oloinbiui. Boli- 
var, drissui lo r(‘sign, laid down 
his oIVns', ivthasl to (hrta.gnna, 
ddoiubia', and died a.t Sa.n Pedro, 
lU'a.i’ Sa'iiia Ma,rla, Lee. Id, IK,J9. 
His eonsidis-nhli' privalc' weallh 
wa'S spmd' in tlu' wars of iiulepi'inb 
(Mils'. In 18.12 bis remains wim'i' 
brought Iroin Sin it a. Marta, to 
('iiraeas, where a. public mmnn 
iniMit. (o bis ini'niory was ('tneiiul 
in Play, a Bolivar. Lnavd/ Livi'S, 
15 A. Marlin, P.);i2 ; Sa.lvndor di* 
Madarin.'gi., 1952. 


BOLIVIA: REPUBLIC OF THE ANDES 

.■Is H'llli the tirlUka on llir ollior roiinlrii't^ »/ S. Ainon'O, thf^ 
hi'iut'i'htl vf thi' ivuiii yi'lnthln (uul ih^ ptop < 

di'ficyihi'd, thciy lihlory, afiisfihilinn, iniludyirs, tuia fit Jityt'* -N'l 
also iiju/ir si'ptrycdr iirtulin/^s fny paylinthty loiriif:, ri/irs, riturs, dr. 

Uiilivia iH a coiinl.r.v "'I’ Sinil.li t,inrHt*i.ij Ai'i 'fi'' 

America. Hi iH liduiiilwl N.iuul viUlcyK li'.im .OHIO (o 0,.,00 H. 
K. Iiy Hiw/.il, S. I,y I'aiuiKuay ami iU).>vo wa l.'V.'l ! ai'" Hi" 

ArijiMiiiiua, W. liy'Oiii" and I’cni, M.iuHi "f ( ...■ lahaiivlia. 

H liaH no "oaHUiu". Ami 4 HM70 Hid nxi.r ^niclual .l"H,vit,v 
H(i. 111 . Tlii'i'" aro four main wanlH tJic H. m iilM<\il""iil.V "HhI".! 
toponniphical : (i) 'I’lm AlH- l.y Hi.yaum whadi imn t Im Am.v/.m 
plum; (ii) Tim Yimi-aH; (iii) Hm an. Ha Oata '"'"'"y,, .f, 

tuna (iv) tlm lowlan.lH. Tim .■n.ll"<l Hm I'nmi;, ami i1h I" 4, " 
Altiplann in a iilaU'an, arna <1,000 vallcyK am Himlily pnpnlaU-il. 
H(l, In., at ail avcnii-c. alHt^ml" nt 'I’lm mihiy lo'vnt lan.lK and Hl"ion.v 
ibioo ft. It lii'K Imtwwii tlm HiivaiinaH at Hm imidlmrii iiiO ol 
wiiHtnm anil KaHtcrn HordillcraH Hm I'lastcru (‘.orddli'i'a, 'lo'"''''' 
ofthoAmlw. Tlm VVoBtcni (W- liy Hm Ma.noiv, Mndro d" I ' h. 
dillora, fonniuK tlm froutiiT with luul Jicni r.vorK ; and Hm d 
(hihs hnhides peakn of mon^ than fon'sts and pbuns buthei S. lonn 
2L(KH) ft., and many active vid- the poti'utiidly neli but uiidi'- 
canoes; it is for the most part, velopcsl lowlaiu s. 

. . 1 . , rni. .. lA ..1.4 I > 1,1 1 1 1 r u ifi'u n 


rainless and arid. The Eastern 
Cordillera, rising in steo}) escarp 

.» % A 1 i . 1 . . > . . ih . 1 f 


PiioDiKJTH. ddu' vvtvdth of the 
AHiplauo lies in its nuneralH. 

. . . . a 1 j ! ..J 


me.iits from the Altiplann, falls Bolivia is tlu'. siwoud most impiui 
sharnlv towards the Amazon ant tinqu'oduciug (‘ouulry in Uu' 
basin in the N.E. in thickly world. Tlu'j-hief siiiiris's, natnim 
forested slopes gouged out by idised in 19,>2, are the Llallagua 
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mines (which b^- 70 

longed, to the Pntino > 

interests) from whi a r 

come 43 p.c. of all gria 

Bolivian production ; 

Cerro de Potosi y ^ j* * " ' " T 
(Hochschild) 25 p.c.; 
and Animas (Ara- Tnapm Cc 

mayo) 6 p.c. Most 
of the tin is exported 
in its crude form for AJajdanM^ 
smelting in the ^C>^y f 
U.S.A. and Great / / ' 1 

Britain. Lead is j K ^ 

mined around Potosi ^ x ‘"sj 
and copper in S 

Corocoro. Anti- ... 

mony, wolfram, 

tungsten, zinc, gold, ^ 

and silver are found 

in the low belt of 

hills near Ornro, but 

these niinerals are -;';;.-Tutagac^^ 

worked only when , 

world prices^are high ,. 


riancop^ 


Cob.ja 

"L ibettao. 


^^fpmpu 
a 1 d SPS^*^^uer)‘o ■> 

'p^y r 
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oSao yipente 
pAlati^/'osm 


■uM.. . ^ X 

San Ma tigs 


Vt 
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Cochabamb 




VSanta Cruz, 


^Santa Maria 
San Jose P 


worm prices uic muiA .. ii-^‘,ry\charana 

enough to defray the f®^vv^Ajff\i'^-Sajama Aigul 

costs of production 

and transport. ocarumbay .0, 

hlinerals account for r:y<^ 

nearly all Bolivia’s \ ‘ ''' ' ’ ’ 

exports, two-thirds ^ 1^" Bahia tfegra^&^ 

lathe^uth, « Irp'ARACUAY \ 

Caimn, there are \ ly ,:OI!acf^ n- l^^yyoTanjdh'i^^ j 

petroleum wells, and j} / ’^^^^^0/tany r,gr ; r 

i pipeline from ^ MXv Camcho "^ '■' 

CaiL? takes oil to | / 

the refineries at ^ . \ v. \ 

Cochabamba and . n J ^ ^ ’ - — 

to w'o-’ wlfslie^maiion litres, in the Yungas is of high quality, Great War), supiilios of ™lUv^ted 
hut owing to labour and transport and abundant rice could be grown rubber arc mt«lo<iuate. The sarao 
dif&culties it was cheaper ‘ to use around Santa Cruz ; about 90,000 apphes to quiiunc biu k. ^ ^ 

imported petrol ou the Altiplano. lbs. of cotton is produced, but the 

U the \ of the arid, wind- capacity of the textile mills at La loi;e8ted, with _ an 

swept Altiplano, on the Peruvian Paz is 2,000 tons a year. Tobacco, dinercnt hihwich 

frontier where the 3,200 sq. m. vanilla, and sunflower-seeds are excellent (luality. kack of Bkilh 

Lake Titicaca modifies the ex- produced for domestic use. Coca, toresters and elheient inachmery 

t^es of temperature, and where the plant yielding cocaine, is ex- and transport makes it impossible 
there is sufficient rainfall for the tensively grown in the '^ungas by to export t us If J W 
growing of crops, there are pros- Indians ; they use traditional 1 he cattle of the ( asteni lov ■ 
perous Indian agricultural settle- methods in their expert production lands are a possible lood supply 
ments growing barley and potatoes, of the plant, vHch has a life of greater than any (fniestic demand, 
and mazing sheep and llamas. 40 years. The crop is lucrative, but owing to lack ol cold storage 
There are also scattered farms since from time immemorial the facilities and trail B})ort (hfliciutiCB 
alono' the Desaguardero, which Indian population of the Altiplano the bulk ol the herds run wic. 
drains Lake Titicaca into the has depended on the narcotic effect Small quantities of inmit are flown 
shallow, salt Lake Poopo, and of chewing the leaves to protect to La Paz or sold on the hoot over 
alonfT the small rivers which flow themselves from the rigours of hun- the Brazilian and Argentine oor- 
from° the Eastern Cordillera into ger and cold. In the Puna grain ders, Trinidad is the only import 
the Altiplano. and fruit are widely cultivated. ant cattle market. Llamas are 

Bolivia is virtually self-support- used in the Cordilleras as oack- 

ing in barley, oats, rye, lucerne, Forest Products ^ ^ animals and provide woo lor 

potatoes, yucca, groimdnuts, Rubber of high elasticity and homespun cloth, and Irom trie 
bananas, and most fruits, and good quality grows wild in the alpaca and rarer vicuila comes 
could supply all its own needs for Amazonian forests, but its col- fibre for more valuable yam; ex- 
food fporn the Yungas, the Puna, lection over wide areas in thick port of vicuna yarn is prohibited, 
and the eastern lowlands if it had jungle is economic only at times of Btjlivin has little industry, 
sufficient resources to build roads, world booms or when (as during is an almoHt undeveloped potential 
clear rivers, import machinery, ancl the Japanese occupation of Malaya of 3*6 million' kW. of 
attract immigrants. Coffee grown and the East Indies in the Second electric iiowcr ; there are cotton, 
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Bolivia. A roUniotis vi’ooeBsioa iu tho small Indian villai^ft oS Santa Ana, 
on the xxamo day oS the saint aXtor whom the villaife is named 


woollen, and ray<in inillH ai La 
Paz usin”: iinport('<l yarnn ; a 
cement workw near by ])r<)(lm>e(l 
some 38,000 Iona ill 1052 ; inadnliea 
are a state monopoly ; e(lii>l(‘ oila 
expressed from Jb'azil nntiS, snu- 
flower-seed, and .^roundiuitw sup- 
ply domestic needs, manu- 

facture of textiles and foo<j pro- 
cessing form the prineijial iiu Ins- 
tries. Bandierafls show a high 
standard of lini.sh and design. 
Consumer goods aeeount for some 
57 p.c, of imports, eapilal goo<ls 
for 23 p.c., raiv muiteriaJs for 15 
p.c., and fuels for 5 p.e. Wlnsit, 
wheat-flour, sugar, and_ eatth' 
amount to GO ]).e. of food imports. 

CoMMUNrcATroNS. Owing to 
the extreme dinienltii'S of emu- 
munication, oonsinner goods im- 
ported through Chilean ports to 
La Paz, and thenee hy air t.o tln^ 
eastern agrienltural clisiriets, an^ 
prohibitively costly for tlu' ])oor 
Indian farmers ; theri^ is no ('asy 
way of transporting the food jiro- 
duced in the (‘asi to the hidk of 
the population living on tb<‘. Alti- 
plano ; and the eost of transjiort 
from the mines of ilie Kasfmai Cor- 
dillera to })ortH on the Paeifie is 
very high. 

There arc three railways leading 
through passes in the VVh'sti'ru 
CoriUilora to the Paeilic : (i) a 

61-m. line from La Pn,7. to ( Uuuiui, 
on Lake Titicaca, eouneeting hy 
steamer with the SoufJu'rn riy. of 
Peru which rnns via Areiinipa to 
Molleiido and Malarani ; (ii) the 
276-m. Arica-La Paz rIy, eross- 
ing the frontier at (liarana ; (iii) 
the 729-m, Antofagasta- La Paz 
line, crossing the fronti<H' Jit 
Ollague. A fouvtli lima from La 
Paz to Buenos Ain^s, runs along a 
natural esenrpmeni mxu’ t-lu^ loot 


of the Last(‘rn Cordilhu-a to (mt(w 
Arg(mtiiui at. Villazon; tlui l>i- 
we('kly Hervi(‘(^ talvos 7S hours ; 
t.lu'B^ is also a l>ran(‘h lim^ from 
P.io Mulalos to Pot.osi a.n<l Suena 
A litu' oj>ou<‘d in lil55 conmads 
('ochahamha with Sa.n(n. (h-uz and 
(^)ruinhi'L iu Bra.zil, wlnmei^ tlu' 
lim^ eontinues to Santos on tin* 
At,lanti(^ <‘oa.Ht of Brazil. U. was 
eonst.rueti'd, wit h Bra,zilia.n assist- 
a,nc(‘, childly to lap tlii' pidroleum 
(lejiosils of Hout.liern Bolivia.. An- 
ot.her lin(\ to hi' couHl.rneti'd with 
Argi'iillne ludp a.nd also to tup 
pidroleum Hupplies, wa.H planned 
iKd.ween Santa Cruz and Yaouiha. 

TTu'se, railways havi.^ sin’Vi'd the 
mining interests ratlmr than, thosi^ 
of tlu^ gi'Ue.ral internal economy. 
Owing to the high eosl-s of con- 
st ruid.lon and npki'.c]), fndgid. 
charges nri^ prohibitive for l,h(‘ 
agri(‘\dl.uriHl.H of t.he Vungas a, ml 
Puna, and most, of tlieir goods still 


travi'l hy llama or mul(\ La Paz 
and t.he towns of thi' Altiplano use 
import I'd misvl., wlieat, ri<‘e, sugar, 
l.ind)er, auid pid rol whili' hotni' pro- 
duidnS are uiu'xploiii'd or wastml. 

Dangerous Roatls 

T’he rmid hetweiui La Paz and 
t.he \'nngas is subject, to hiud- 
slidcs and sidisideuce ; it. climbs 
through a. 15,(l(H)-ft., pa.ss at. a 
gra.<lient. of M,2l)t> ft. in 50 nn, 
a.u(l its imuimerahle hairpin bends 
ari^ st. revvn with tlu^ d(d)riN of 
vidueles whieh luive eomi' to griid'. 
It is imiintained hy tlie revmme 
from eoea.. 'I'hi^ projeided road 
from Saeat.a t.o Mont(d>nueo will 
ludp to make cattle from the 
Th'inidad area, availahh^ to the 
Alliphtno ; and a new pa, vial high- 
wa.y uiidiM' const, ruid imt hetwiam 
Santa (Vuz and Co(dud>amha will 
comKad, produidng wdth eonsuming 
areas. Lvim on tlie Ant.iphuio, 
t.he surface of loosi' sliaU' maki's 
road (amst.ruet.ion laist.ly anddilU- 
eidt., and the mud roads of the 
lowlands are periodically ohliter- 
a,ied hy Hooding. 

Air transport reaeht's distnets 
formerly iuataa'Hsihle ; hut it is 
too costly to he a solution to 
Bolivian transport problems. Tduu'e 
arc regtdar servici’iM l)el,w(am the 
largin* towns and from La Paz 
to Cliili', Pewu, Argimtina, and 
lirazil. 

CoNSTiTiTTroN. Boliviui’s lirst. 
democrati(‘, idiadistie. (a)nHtitution 
was drafted hy Simon Bolivar in 
182G. It was moditied in IHHO 
and further revised in 1938 and 
1945. Lxiamtive power is vestied 
in the president, who is ideet.ed 
every lour years and may not 
sui'i’ced himself, though he is 
(digihlo to sta.iul again after four 
years. Congress, whiidi sits at La 



Bolivia, Spectators attending a bull-baiting at Cochabamba, capital of 
Cochabamba department in central Bolivia 
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Paz, the political capital, con- 
sists of a senate, with three mem- 


bers for each of the nine depart- 
ments elected for six years, one- 
third retiring every two 37’ears ; 
and a chamber of deputies elected 
every four j^ears, one-half retiring 
every two years. There is a pre- 
fect, appointed by the president, 
for each department : he exer- 
cises political, administrative, and 
military authority ; and dele- 
gates, also appointed b\^ the 
president, for the three tklega- 
ciones which lie outside the juris- 
diction of the departments. 

Indian communities are or- 
ganized in tribes under headmen 
who often exercise a strong moral 
influence, although they had no 
political standing until the elec- 
toral reforms of 1952, which abro- 
gated the former promsos of 
Hteracy and income, and gave 
the vote to single citizens, both 
men and women, of 21, to married 
citizens of 18. Previously to quali- 
fy as a voter a citizen had to be 
able to sign his (or her) name in 
Spanish and have an income of not 
less than 200 bolivianos a year 
(approximately one U.S. dollar at 
the official rate of exchange). In 

1951 the electoral roll numbered 
160,000 (out of a population of more 
than three million) ; only 50 p.c. of 
those eligible actually voted. In 

1952 it rose to 2,500,000. 

There has been a wide gap 
between the democratic principles 
of the constitution and the con- 
dition of two-thirds of the people 
who have lived in serfdom and 
acute poverty. An ambitious 
programme of social welfare seeks 
to redress these anomalies. 

Religion and Education 

There is religious toleration, but 
the State supports the H.G. 
religion which the Indians com- 
bine with the picturesque rites of 
their prehistoric cults. A law' of 
1932 allowed divorce. The official 
Ismguage is Spnish, but Indian 
dialects are widely spoken. 

Education. There are seven 
universities, at Sucre (founded 
1624), La Paz, Cochabamba, Potosi, 
Santa Cruz, Oruro, and Tarija. 
Primary education is jitifully in- 
adequate. There are schools for 
the training of teachers, including 
two for teachers of rural Indians. 
In the 1955 budget education was 
the largest single item. 

People, According to the 1950 
census there were 3,019,031 in- 
habitants (but it is admittedly 
difficult to register the rural 
population), 56^ p.c. Indian, 30 
p.c. choio (mixed blood), 14 p.c. 


white. The distinetion is more 
social than ethnic. The whites 
are the ruling minority ; _ the 
cholos are the minor administra- 
tive section ; the Indians are the 
labourers. The highest w'hite 
populations are found at Tarija, 
Santa Cruz, and Coehabamha ; 
the highest Indian around Lake 
Titicac^ ; La Paz is rouglil^^ 
half-and-half. The Indians of the 
xA.ltiplano, who, apart from the 
farming communities round Lake 
Titicaca, work principally in tlu^ 
mines, are Aymara-speaking and 
descended from pre-luca stock ; 
they are of good intelligence and 
mechanical aptitude, reserved, 
stoic, unambitious, and parochial. 
In compensation for the scarcity 
of oxygen at the high altitudes at 
which they wmrk (La Paz is tlie 
highest capital in the wmrld, and 
Lake Titicaca the highest navig- 
able lake) they have a greater lung 
capacity and more red blood cor- 
puscles than those living at sea 
level. Few' peoples are capable of 
such sustained labour on such 
meagre sustenance. 

The lowland Indians arc d(^s- 
cendants of the Incas and speak 
the Quechua tongue. They are 
accustomed to scratch the soil just 
enough to support their extremely 
low standard of living; they ore 
not interested in growing a surplus 
for the use of the inhabitants of 
the Alti])lano. Bolivians have a 
surprisingfy long expectation of 
life, in spite of their poverty : the 
census of 1950 showed 1,201 
centenarians. 

HiSTOiiY. The monolithic gate- 
way of superb construction and 
masonry w’hich stands at the 
south end of Lake Titicaca, is 
evidence of a pre-Inca civilization 
of a high order, for the Quechua- 
si;)eaking Incas of Cuzco fomid 
Aymara-speaking Indians living 
among the ruins when they con- 
quered the area c. a.d. 1200. The 
region remained under the Incias 
until the coming of the Spaniards, 
who in 1538 founded Sucre (which 
is still the official, though La Paz 
is the political, capital). After 
the discovery of silver at Potosi 
in 1545 the country assumed great 
importance for the Conquistadors, 
who built what are still the chief 
towns of W. Bolivia. It is said 
that the mines near Potosi pro- 
duced $U.S. 1,000,000,000 worth 
of silver over a period of 400 
years. The country w'as at first 
called Charcas, and its capital, 
Sucre, held jurisdiction over the 
three great provinces of Buenos 
Aires and Tucuman (now in 
Argentina) and Paraguay until 


1776, wlicu its inlliu'uce was 
rt'duced t,o what was more nearly 
the ext(“nt of prosaait-day Bolivia. 

Tliroughout thc! colonial period 
Charcas on joy cm I grcait cultural 
and CM'onomic impori,a,n<‘(‘, 
]H)litical, arlistic, and religious 
life of Poiosi during tlici 18th 
(‘(‘Uinry has Ixmui comparcMl with 
that of tlic cilitvs of the Italian 
Ivcma-iHsaiiccg while' Sucre vied 
with Bogotfi a,s the Athens of 
Amei‘i(‘a,” and La, Paz waHHU|)remc 
in eoinmercia,! ])roNp(H’ity, It was 
hecaanse of this maturity that 
revoluiiona,ry movc'inents against 
Spa, in lirst hc'gaai in wind bc'c-anie 
Bolivia. 

After ma,iiy nu'olls hy eholos 
a,n(l Indians (luring KU) 1-1770, the 
University of S. lh‘n,ncls Xavier at 
Sucre adv'oeaied t,h(^ indefiendence 
of all th(^ Spa-uish colonies. In 
1822, Bolivar’s gcaun-al, Sucre, 
with th(^ help of a laigf' British, 
cont-ing('nt, won t,lui i)ati]c^ of 
Ayacucho, and on Aug. 25, 1825. 
Bolivar gave' Ins own name', to the 
count, ry. ddie tirst constitution 
wais drawn u|) in 1826, hiit Sucre 
ruled a,H a died, a, t, or for tcni years. 

Bolivia’s dc'clino has been duo 
])artly to g('ogra,i)hi<! barriers 
wliich have nuuh^ it (lillicult,, on a 
basis of llama and nniki tran.sport, 
to occupy and ('xploit its separate 
pobmthilly ricdi arcvis, a,nd partly 
to foreign attrition. In the War 
of the Pacilie, 1S79-83, it lost the 
iiitrato lields of the Atacama 
Desert,, with its Padlic Jit,toral, to 
Chile, which built in compcsusation 
tlui railway lad, ween Arica and La 
IV/. Bolivia lost to Brazil by a 
ti’caty of 1.867 r. 100,000 sep m. 
along its N.E. front,ier ; and again 
to Brazil, in 1903, (aided Acre 
ic'rritory in rc'turn for a Brazilian 
promise to build the Madeira- 
Mamor(5 railway, wliich never 
rc'aehed its agi'eed destination of 
Hiberalta. In 1938 Bolivia lost 
70 p.e. of (hac'o to Paraguay (aee 
Chaco War). 3’he economic effects 
of t,lu^ Chaco War were in part 
compensated hy the boom in non- 
ferrous metals during the Second 
Great War and t,he Korea, u War ; 
but the polit,ical a,ud moral effects 
were fa,r-r('aehiiig. 

Period of Disorders 

After 1936 there was a decade 
of military coups, counter-revolu- 
tion, an(i political manoeuvring 
culminating in a popular rising 
and the assassination of President 
Gualberto Villaroel, leader of the 
National Eevolutionary Move- 
ment. Thereafter the country was 
governed by an unstable aUianoe 
of centre parties representing the 



1. A till mine, one of the many which make Bolivia 
the second most important proclucci' of tin in the world. 

2. Street clothes market at I„a Paz. 3. A ChiriKuauo 
woman carrying her child in characteristic manner. 
4. Herd of llamas, Bolivia’s beasts of burden ; the 


females are used as milch aiuiuals, 5. Tin; (lute ol 
tlu! Sun, most famous of the moiiolitlis in the ’riuhu- 
auaco district, h. Aymurn Indian wonmn seUiiig meat, 
y. Homes of the Aymara Indians in a mountain village. 
8. The Kio Chiiuor^ flowing tluam;.di dem^' tojeht 
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landed, professional, and official 
classes. An inconclusive election 
in 1951 was followed by a military 
junta, which, was opposed by a 
coalition between the right-wing 
National Eevolutionary Movement 
and the armed mineworkers under 
Juan Lechin, the left-wing leader. 
The regular militia was defeated 
and a revolutionary govt, was set 
up under the presidency of Paz 
Estenssoro in 1952. The new 
regime nationalised the huge 
mining concerns of Patino, Hochs- 
child, and Aramayo, which were 
responsible for three-quarters of 
the country’s mineral production ; 
whereupon the essential foreign 
technicians withdrew, with a 
resulting rise in costs and fall in 
production. It made suffi'age uni- 
versal, regardless of literacy or 
income ; this involved a shift of 
voting power from the white 
minority to the Indian majority. 
It inaugurated the distribution of 
large estates to Indian subsistence 
farmers ; and introduced long 
overdue social services and in- 
creased expenditure on education. 

Culture. Bohvia has a wide 
variety of native handicrafts, and 
a wealth of folk lore, but has made 
little contribution to contemporary 
Latin-Americau music or art. 
Franz Tamayo ia the outstanding 
20th-century poet, and many 
novels have been w-ritten around 
the lives of the Indian miners, the 
agricultural Indians, and the 
cholos. The cultural supplements 
and international information of 
the most important daily news- 
paper, La Razon, were of a high 
order, but this paper was owned 
by the big mining interests, and 
was suppressed when these were 
nationalised. 

_ Bibliography. Ancient Civiliza- 
tions of the Andes, P. A. Means, 
1931 ; Bolivia, H. Kirchoff, 1944 ; 
Bohvar and the Independence of 
Spanish America, J. B. Tread, 1946 ; 
Latin America, P. E. James, 1950 ; 
The Economy of Latin America, 
R. C. Cordon, 1950 ; Bolivia, 
H. Osborn, 1954. 

Boliviano. Monetary unit of 
Bolivia. It is divided into 100 
centavos. The official rate of ex- 
change in 1956 for all imports and 
exports was Bs. 190 to the U.S. t 

Bolkhov OR Boloeeov. Town 
of the R.aF.S.R., in the region of 
Orel. It stands on the Nugra river, 
a tributary of the Oka, 36 m. N. of 
the town of Orel ’^ell built and 
surrounded by gardens, it has a 
cathedral, tanneries, and a trade 
in hemp, tallow, linseed -oil, soap, 
hides, and cattle. Fruit and 
vegetables are grown in the sur- 
rounding district. One of the chief 
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features of the town is a monastery, 
called Optina Pustyn, 

BoUandists. Name given to 
the body of R.C. scholars respons- 
ible for the preparation of Acta 
Sanctorum, or deeds of the Saints. 
They were Flemish Jesuits named 
after Jan van Bolland (1596-1 665), 
the first editor. Material had been 
collected by Hei'bert Rosweidc 
(1569-1629), the originator of the 
idea, and on this Bolland, assisted 
by Godfrey Hensclien (1601-81), 
began to work at Antwerp. The 
first volumes appeared in 1 643 ; 
the work was suspended for a time 
by the Spanish Inquisition, and 
was frequently obstructed. On 
the suppression of the Jesuits in 
1773 the BoUandists were given a 
monastery in Brussels, but in 1788 
were again checked by cessation 
of financial assistance from the 
government. Their libi’ary was 
sold to the abbey of Tongerloo, 
where up to 1794 one or two more 
volumes were produced. 

The biographies and stories of 
the saints in the Acta follow the 
calendar, and by 1794 the series, 
in 53 volumes, had reached the 
middle of Oct. In 1796 the 
French Revolutionary armies over- 
ran Flanders, and it was not until 
1837 that the BoUandists could 
continue their woi’k. Belgium 
had proclaimed itself an indepen- 
dent state in 1831, and in 1837 the 
Belgian government authorised 
the Jesuits to resume at Brussels ; 
an annual government subsidy 
was paid to them until 1868. In 
1845 the first volume of a second 
series appeared ; this w'as followed 
by others. In 1882 a new depar- 
ture was made, an attempt to 
bring the work into harmony 
with modern critical methods. A 
quarterly journal, the Analecta 
Bollancliana, was issued, and the 
society became in effect a college 
for the study of hagiology. The 
lives of the saints continued to be 
edited and published, but the mem - 
hers also criticised and catalogued 
collections of MSS. on the subject. 

BdUington. Urban district of 
Cheshire, England, 3 m. N.E. of 
Macclesfield. The church of S. 
John the Baptist is built in the 
Early English style. Silk and 
cotton, and rayon, nylon, and 
other synthetic fabrics, are mami- 
factured, and there arc calico 
printing and paper staining indus- 
tries. Stone is quarried in the 
district. Pop. (1951) 5,313. 

BoU Weevil or Mexican Boll 
Weevil {Anthonomus grandis). 
Beetle pest of cotton. Originally 
South American, it has spread 
into the cotton-growing areas of 
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Mexico a.ud the U.S. A., where it 
is a serious post. Tlie beetle, 
onc-third of an inch long, puiic- 
lures the immature cotton })ol], 
inside which it lays its eggs. 
The eggs hatch in three days into 
wliite, legless larva, o whic.'h feed 
inside the boll, beeuming fully- 
grown in four to 12 days. The 
larvae then pass into the pupa 
stage from which the weevil 
emei'ges. Cotton bolls severely 
atta,cked by the weevil rot and 
fall to the ground, in the U.S.A. 
the boll weevil annually destroys 
growing eoltou e(|iuvalent "to 
many thousands of bales. In 
com])ating tlm weevil it is im- 
])ortant to 1‘orcc the cotton plants 
as quickly as ])ossiblc through the 
budding stages when they are 
most likely to be attacked. As 
the boll weevil can live through the 
winter in the debris left after 
harvesting, the cotton fields and 
borders arc cleared uj) in the late 
autumn. During growth of the 
cotton (!rop tlu'. weevil can be con- 
trolk'd by sinviiying with calcium 
arsenate. 

Boll Worm. (Ai(‘rpillar ])ost of 
plants, espodally of' cotton. It is 
so called from its attacking the 
boll or S(‘ed-pod. 911(5 most 
dosiriietiv(‘, the larva of tlic moth 
nvlioUm (mulgrr, is a serious 
cotton [)(‘st ; it also attacks Indian 
corn, tomatoes, and other crops. 
The Egyptian boll worm {Barm 
imuiana), the Indian boll worm 
{K. inculana and B. fabla)^ and 
the pink boll worm {Qdachia 
gcmypiella) are other examples of 
these catc5rpillarH. 

Bolm Sjo. Jjak(' in Gothland, 
Sweden, 53 m. N.N.W. of Kristian- 
stad. It is some 20 m. long by 7 m. 
broad, 99 k 5 island of Bolmso, in 
the centre of the lake, has interest- 
ing anti(]uiti(5H. 

Bolo, Paul (ex. 1918). French 
adventurer and traitor. Bom in 
Reunion, he e,ame to Marseilles 
as a boy and then lived by his wits 
in various parts of the world. In 
Fob., 1915, having been made 
pasha by Abbas Hilmi, ox-Khediyo 
of Egypt, ho proposed to Abbas 
that mont'y s!iould be obtained 
from Germany to finaiuxi a press 
campaign for pca(!(5 in France. In 
1915 and J9I6 Bolo travelled in 
the U.S. A. and it was jiroved that 
during that period he received over 
£300,000 from German sources. 
Arrested in Paris, Hept. 28, 1917, 
and brought to trial Feb. 4, 1918, 
()n the charge of obtaining money 
from the enemy in order to create 
a pacifist movc5meut in France, he 
wa.s condemned to death, and shot 
at Vincennes, April 17, 1918. 
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Ansi ri.'MiM in IS ti>. I n 1 SiJO, 

ii» Mils iiniK'XiMl in kin^j;(loin 

()1‘ Hilly !)>' thn o\'('r\vli(‘iinini4 


Bologna. of N. Huly, in I^kn’opn in tin* Middles A.m‘s, M),(MI() 

Emilia-Knni-'ig'Li ro^inn. It lii's siinl(‘niH, ii \h s!U<1, JiMcnnU'd it. in 
between Modena on Hh^ W. and 12(52. 'Plu^ library is rieli in books 

Ravenna on Uu^ Pk Sloping from and MSS. Th(‘ jieadoiny of lin(‘ jiiis voii' of its iidnibii.anls. 'rowuirds 

the Tuscan Ap('nnineH to ibe has viiluabh^ <‘x;impl(‘H of tin* Hh' oiid of (lu^ Second (Jnuvti Wbir 

vallov of the IN), and eov(Ting an Uolognes<' sehool of pjiinting. ' ' 

area of 1,421) stp m., it is fenhahn Among naflvi'S \ver(' (bn<lo Ibmi. 

Tf foVmerlv nart of tln‘ l-lo- l).)nnmi<‘hino, thi^ (Nirraeei. (Ju(u*« 


tbe (h'rmiins alnindoiu'd tlu^ eity 
lo llM'dian pjil.riot foreiis. Uidt.s of 

It was formerly part of tln‘ So- Donnma'lnno, lHiM ^arraeei, Ci;u(u*- (Inv Alli)'d .bill a, ml Sth arjni('M 

niao’na. ]h)p. (lOdl ) 7()S,;i24. eino, IA*a,nei‘seo Albiini, b'raneia, (mivnsl Bologiuii .simulliimsmsly on 

Bologna (aiiie. Bononiii). (biy (hilv;ini, a, ml Kossini. Tlu' eivie .April 21, ISMb. snbni'bs \v(n’{^ 
of ItalvTeapital of the prov. of B<). imis(ann, 1712, Inis a.n im))ortant 

logtia. ' It stands on tlu^ riv(‘rs (M>ll(‘etlon of a.n1 i<piil ies. Outsith' 

Bono aaid Sa,- Bn* <’ily lias Bu‘ 17th (SMitury pib 

vena., and on tlu^ gi-imag(M'hureli of i.lu' Miidonna d i 

' Amnilifin Way, Sa.n Bm-a, \vhi<di is approaclaal hy 

and isa. jnnetioii an jirea.ded pa.ssag<d m. long, wiih 



I 

eonsiih'ra hly da.mag(‘d, but (be 
e('ntr<' sidfert'd litlbn 

Bolognian Phosphorus oit 
Bomkinian Stonm. Buminestu'nt. 
hairinm snlphichN Ba.S, first, pre- 
panul in liologtui in 1(502 by a 


BM n). by rly. (5(5(5 !i.i’ebes a.iiid minuM’ons eba pids. (‘obbim’ ivho Inaitisl tbe loeal 
S.lk of Milan, d’lie (tirtbu.siji.n momi.sttM'V founded barium snlpbatio with elnireoal *-a. 
Vying in a.ge 1222 is now a. e(Mm‘t(M*y. O’lu'n^ is proeciss sl.ill used eommereially. 
w'iib Bonus it is an observa.tory a.nd a. bot,a,nie After e.xposnn' l.o light, barium 
nobsl for its ga.rd(m wbieh is eonsidered one of sulpbichs glows in the duii'k with a.n 


ora.ng(*-(‘olonr(sl luminesetmee, tbe^ 


Bologna Cl y aims m,;. tlu' rielu^st. in Buropex Bologiui is a. 

versity, feudal p!ila(a\s a.nd l.owiu’s, busy imlusl.ria.l eity a, ml is not(sl <‘xael. Hha.d(^ of whieh va.ri(\4 with 

public buildings, a,r<iad<sl sl.nsd.s for it.s sa.uNag<'s, ma.ea.roni, ])r(‘- tlu' t.mn|)(u-ai.nre. d’lu^ plumomonon 

is llnor('He<me(L not elumiilumiJU's- 
e(me{^ as in nuil [diosphoiais, and 
Tlun’(' are printing a.jul lif.hograipbie se(Mns t.o deptmd on tin* [inwnee of 
works. B<dogna. has glv(Mi (dglil. 


pofies a.ml mon' than 200 eai’dinals barium Hulpbi(l( 


public 

and fortifications. Its high brick served fruits, li(pieurs, piu'funuu’y, 
walls, dating from 120)5, a, nmlA m. soup, t.(‘xtiles, (aindles, a, ml gbiss. 
in circumfereiie(^ ami pi(M'e(‘d by 
12 gates ; they onelos(^ a.n irr(^gubir 
he.xagoii, tbe cenl.n^ ladng the 
Piazza Maggiore and Nepl.iuu' 

Scpiarc. The town is intersmded by 
the Reno Ca,na,l. 

Of its hundred ehuredu's, S. 

Stefano is distinguislusl by lubig 
composed of eight di (Tens it build- 
ings, the earliest, tbe fornuu’ en.ibe- 
dral, dating from tlu^ 4th eentury ; 


lu'avy iiud.als a.H impiirii.ies in the 


(,o tlu^ OhureJn Boj). (10.71) 
,241,072. 


Bolognini, <iiovANNi Ba'itihta 
(Kill SS). lta.lia.n paiinter and 


Iki'st. ea.Iled lAdsina., a.n Bt.ruH('an etelus’. Born a,ti Bologmi, he wa,s 


(.own, lb lingua. wa.s ea.[)t,m*(‘d hy t.lu 
Boil )ind nmamed Bononia. It 
was mn.de a. B.oman colony ISO me., 
falling sue(U‘Hsively t.) th(‘ Bom- 


one of tlu' most, distinguished of 
(juido Itimi's diseijih's. llii lu'st 
pa.intings wm’C' (uxiH'ut.iul for tlui 
ehurelu^H of iSa.nt.a. Maria. Nuova, 


bards and tlui Franks. Clia.rle- d(‘i Bervi, and la Buritfi, in his 


the whole laung eluirgml with magne made it- a, fnHM'ity. Sa(d\(Ml 


architectu ral 
artistic, and re- 
ligious interest. 

Bologna is t.he 
seat of an arch- 
bishop, its cathe- 
dral of S. Pet(‘r 
being modern and 
rococo in styU'. 

S. Petronio, th<» 
largest church, 
though unfin- 
ished, dates from 
1290; the in- 
terior is impos- 
ing and rich in 
works of art. 

Here Charles V 

was crowned by the ])Op(*, F<‘b, 24, 
1530. S. Franeeseo, 122(5- (52, is a 
fine Gothic church. This was 
badly damaged in tlu^ Second 
Great War. Of the leaning towers, 
that of Asinelli, founded 1110, is 
320 ft. high and 4 ft. out. of the 
perpendicular; the unfinished 
Torre Garisenda is 100 ft. high 
and has a 9 ft. inclination. 

The university, foundcxl in th(» 
11th century, was not housed in a 
special building until 1502. It wa,s 
noted for teaching jurisprutlence 
in the 11th and anatomy in the 
14th century. Ramous throughout 



hy th<^ Ilungai 
iauH in a.i>. i)02, 
it be<‘anu^ a. r(‘- 


i it ri‘vt‘rl.(Ml in 
I.S15aff.m’ Fnmch 
oeeu lation. It 


na.tiv(^ (dt.y. As an <4.eber he was 
eone.(‘rned with Has reproduel. ion 
of his imister'.s pietui'(‘s. 

Boloki. Ba.ntu dinUsd. s[iok(m 
publi(^ about in the Bidgifin (Ningo. Typical of 
1124, and took the Ngala la, nguagns which, owing 
pa,rt, in tlu' (Uii- to t.lu^ truiding activity of tlHObin- 
iadline brnds, fall- ga.la., luis spnsid in a. eon vtmtional- 
ing in I500t,otla‘ isisl form ov(U’ North Congo, ii is 
papn.<*y, to whieh a,llit‘(l to liohaiigi, spokiui in the 

sa.tne rc'gion. 

Bolometor (Cr. 5e/e, throw, 
beam ; mvlron^ imsisure). Instru- 
was xssii'ged and ment for nnsiHuring ra(lin.nt beat, 

ea.pturml by tlu' e.f/. in delmnnining t.b(' in- 

Umsil.y of radia- 
tion in dilb'umt 
portiotiH of a spec- 
trum, 42ie lirst 
bolometer, in- 
v(mt(‘d by S. B, 
Langley in IHHI, 
eonsist.ed of t.wo 
bhu^iemal plat- 
inum Ktrip.s, one 
in ea.eb arm cf a 
W It a t s t o n e 
bridge (sve Bridge, 
F1(U‘ rieal). Inten- 
sity of radiation 
falling upon oms 
^ nf tilu^ strips n.tul 

abering its ebs‘- 
trieal resistance 
was mcjisured by 



Bologna, Italy. The courlyaid and cloisters o* the 
College of Spain. Above, the magnificent church of 
hladonna di S. Luca 
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the degree to which the needle of 
a galvanometer in circuit was de- 
flected. Langley devised the in- 
strument for measuring solar 
radiation. Since his da}^ it has 
been developed to give a response 
to radiations of extremely mmute 
intensity. The principle is that a 
‘‘ black bodv ” absorbs heat radia- 
tion and undergoes a rise in 
temperature ; its electrical resist- 
ance also increases, so that balance 
previously established is upset, 
and the phenomenon can be re- 
corded and made to give a visible 
indication by the use of a galvano- 
meter iq.v.). 

Bolor-Tagh or Belur-Tagh. 
Mt. chain of central Asia. Now 
knovm as the Kizil Yart, between 
Russian and Chinese Turkistan, it 
forms part of the Pamirs, and 
unites with the Tian-shan Mts. in 
the N. and the Kiven-lun Mts. m 
the S. Its general elevation is 
from 16,000 ft. to 20,000 ft., Mus- 
tagh-ata attaining 25,760 ft. 

Bolsena (anc. Lacus Volsinien- 
sis). Lake of Italy, in the prov. of 
Yiterho, 11 m. N.W. of Viterbo. 
The era.ter of an extinct volcano, 
995 ft. high, it is 8 m. long by 7 m. 
broad, 480 ft. deep, and has an 
area of 44 sq. m. It contains the 
islands of Bisentina and Martana, 
and discharges its waters by the 
Marta river into the Mediterranean. 

Bolsena (anc. Volsinii). Town 
of Italy, in Viterbo prov., on the 
N.E. shore of the lake of Bolsena, 
9 m. S.W. of Orvieto. One of 
the 12 Etruscan cities, it has 
remains of the ancient and manj 
of the Latin town. Pop. (1951) 
4,263. Its church was the scene 
of the Miracle of Bolsena, 1263, 
commemorated in the Corpus 
Christi festival, in Raphael's fresco 
in the Vatican, and in the founding 
of Orvieto cathedral. This miracle 
was attributed to the incredulity 
of a priest about the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. Its truth, so 
it was said, was proved to him 
when drops of blood appeared on 
the Host he was consecrating. 

Bolsbevik (Russ. boVshe, more). 
Russian political label, dating 
&om 1903. In that year the 
exiled Russian social democratic 
(socialist) party transferred its 
second congress from Brussels 
(where it had been stopped by 
police action) to London, and 
important differences in doctrine 
and policy emerged. One faction, 
led by Mai-tov, advocated com- 
promise and cooperation with 
liberals and other moderates in 
order eventually to overthrow 
tsardom. The other, led by Lenin, 
urged a purely proletarian revo- 


lution, the putting into practice 
of the doctrine of Karl Mar.x, 
entailing forcible seizure by the 
workers of the control of all pro- 
duction and the destruction of the 
capitalist regime in favour of a 
communal order run by workers 
in their ow'n interests. Lenin’s 
followers being in the majority 
(25 votes to 23), they were thence- 
forward knowm as the Bolsheviki, 
the less extreme faction being 
called Menshe\T,ki. The latter 
withdrew from the party, and by 
1905 each faction had its own 
organization. For the failure of 
the unsuccessful revolution of that 
year each blamed the other. 

The Mensheviks cooperated with 
the more moderate parties, in- 
cluding the cadets or intellectual 
socialists, who were satisfied with 
gradual reform within the existing 
constitution. It was the cadets, 
under Kerensky, who supplanted 
the tsar in March, 1917. But the 
vacillations of their provisional 
gpvernraent made comparatively 
simple the revolution of Oct. (O.S. ), 
1917, by wdiich Lenin and the 
Bolsheviki came to powTi*. With 
the help of the revolutionary Red 
Army, founded and led by' Trot- 
sky, they crushed all opposition 
by force, became the sole party in 
the state, and established a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. They 
waged ruthless war upon capitalism 
and thereby upon the dependent 
bourgeoisie ; and, as in all war, 
much guiltless blood w’as shed 
and there was much to horrify and 
disgust the outer world. So tlie 
word bolshevism impressed itself 
upon all civilized nations, though 
for more than a decade its exact 
meaning was obscured by its over- 
use as a “bogy” word, e.y. by 
Hitler in his speeches. It is not 
synonymous with communism, 
but rather the method by which a 
particular communistic state was 
established. Except historically, 
the terms Bolshevik and Bob 
shevism passed out of use after the 
Second Great War. ConsiiU The 
Practice and Theory of Bolshe- 
vism, B. Russell, 2nd ed., 1949. 
See Russia, History. 

. Bolsover. Urban dist. and par- 
ish of Derbyshire, England. It 
stands 6 m. E. of Chesterfield, 
and is served by rly. It has a 
Norman church and ruins of a 
castle. A coal-mining centre, in- 
habited chiefly by miners and their 
families, it gives its name to a co. 
constituency. Pop. (1951) 10,815. 

Bolster. Word with various 
meanings. (1) A head rest, for 
use when reclining, consisting of a 
long cushion stuffed with down, 


I feathers, hair, etc. (2) Transverse 
member placed across the main 
undcrframc of a locomotive tender 
on wdiich part of tlio weight of the 
vehicle rests, and by which it is 
transferred to tlio truck or bogie 
and thence to tlu^ wLeds. (3)^A 
block upon wbich medal is sup- 
ported during punching, (*:1) The 
shoulder of a knilc, chisel, etc., at 
the junction of tang with the 
blade. (5) A term ust'd in cou- 
iioxioii with j)artM of ijianos, 
fittings for ships, smidlery, etc. 

Bolt, Tmpleinmt ol’ which there 
are two important classe.s. (1) 
Those used for fastening doors, 
gates, (dc. (2) Thost^ in common 
use by engiiuwrs and others for 
securing together the component 
parts of machines and otliiu- ob- 
jects. The first class comprises a 
sliding member, commonly of 
inetal, which I'ligages a socket 
fixed to a nu'mbtT otlu'r ibati that 
which carries the holt. The 
second class eomprist's a rod of 
metal usually provided with a 
head w'hich may be engaged by a 
spaniuT, and having a screwed 
end for the n'ci'ption of a nut. 
Bolt Head. Hiwlland on the 
S. coast of Devon, England. It 
lies W, oj tlu*^ Saleoinbe estuary, 
at an alt. of 433 ft. In 1928 the 
National Trust acquirt'd 580 acres. 

Bolton. Co, bor. and cotton 
making town of Lancashire, Fiiig- 
land. It is 196 m. by railway 

N.W, of London. 

W'm MF of 

\ Vs, , f; I and 

'''’Hr ^J^^RX^rtant 

Ili'iN, t'cjnfcros of the 

' ‘V' cotton industry, 

l| B ■ A I was for C(‘nturies 
famous for its 
Bolton arms woollcm goods. 

Its wool industry 
owed inutdi to tiio Flemish 
settlers <v>.f the 14th century, and to 
later Frcmdi immigrants. From 
the mi(l-]8th century cotton re- 
placed wool as Bolton’s chief nmnu- 
facture, and here were adopted 
the spinning frame and mule, the 
respective inventions of Richard 
Arkwright, a resident, and of 
Samuel Crompton, a native. Their 
introduction led to the building 
of many factories and consc'quont 
advance in the otitinit of cotton 
manufactures. In arldition to the 
manufacture of muslins, lino cali- 
coes, dimities, quiltings, etc., 
Bolton has large dyoworks, bleach- 
ing and paper mills, foundries, and 
chemical, steel, and iron wmrks. 
Coal is worked in the vicinity. 

Although actually an old town, 
Bolton presents quite a modern 
appearance, most of its buildings 
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Bolton Castle. The handsonio re- 
mains oJ this 14th-oentiiry Yorkshire 
stronghold 


being of lOMi- and liOi-h-c(n>linry 
constnieUon. They inelude a hand- 
some town luill with eivie eent.n^, 
art and natural Inatory nuiHCMiniH, 
the market hall, and mnaa’a! puhlii^ 
librarieH. The gramnuir Hchonl wjik 
founded in 1524 ; the ((udnueal 
college was eHtaTlisluHl hy t!u‘ cor- 
poration. The faninuH l'onti)nll 
team Bolton Wa-mlertu’H wn,H 
founded 1874 an th(‘, dhrist (Turch 
Club. On its ground at Bolton on 
March 9, ll)4(), occurred tlu^ worHi, 
recorded disaaler (‘onnecte<l with 
football in the U.K., wdu'n llJi 
spectators were crnHlicd to (huUh 
after the breaking ol'a barri(M\ 

Among the undertakingH dev(4- 
oped by the town were lh(‘ \vat<‘r- 
works, aequired in 1 847, gas and 
electric works, i ranspoii., nnirkets, 
libraries, abattoi rs, hospitals^ baths, 
parks, and playing lields. Boll on 
was incorporated in 18dK, jind ht'- 
came a co. hor. 50 y(^ai*s 1 m4(u’. In 
1832 constiiute<l a pari, hor., nnd<n' 
the 1948 redislTibution Bolt, on h(‘> 
came two hor, constitiunu'les, 
Pop. (1951) 1()7,157. 

Bolton Abbey. Parish and vil- 
lage in the W. Biding of Yorkshire, 
England, 22 m. N.VV. of 1 .(‘(mIs, 
The “abbey'” from whi(4i the 
village is named was act.nally a, 
priory of August, inian canons, 
founded at Emi)say in 1121 arul 
transferred to it,s present sit,(‘i in 
1150. The ruins, beautifully situ- 
ated beside the river Wharhi, in- 
clude the nave, used as llio parish 
church, and romainH of the choir 
and transepts. The gat,ehouHe is 
embodied in Bolton Hall, a resi- 
dence of the duke of Dovonsliire. 

The priory was painted l)y 
Turner and described in poetry by 
Wordsworth. There are memor- 
ials to Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
murdered in Dublin 1882. The 
surrounding woods and grouse 
moors are famous ; the Htrid, 
where the river drives dangerously 
between rocks a few feet apart, is 
half a mile upstream. 
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Bolton Castle. »Slr<tnghohl in 
llu' N. lri<ling of \b)i’lvNhire. Bulo 
l.Mud, 5 ui, W'.N.W. of Bi'vbiirn in 
Wensh'vd.'de. A late I I ( h-e<'nl ni\\’ 
easlle, il, l)(*longe(l to thc' Soropc's 
iinlil tln^ nu<M71h eenlni’y. Mary 
(^),ue<'n (4* S<'(dM spent nouk' time 
tlier<^ as ;i prisoisM’ in the cai'e of 
Ib'nry. Lord Scrope (waiahm of 
tlu'’ \V<'st ('rn Ma.!‘eheN 15(52 92) 
aft (S' luu* (light, to England in !5(>S, 

Bolu. 'I’oM U of Asiatic 'I'urkc'y, 
in t lu' vilay(4 of B<du. Standing on 
tlu'. riv(M' liol, 135 in. E. of Islanlad, 
it, has an (‘\lensiv<' trade in tim- 
b(‘r and niainila.rtnr('s cotton and 
had luM*. 'I'<» 1 lu^ K. arc' t-ln^ ruins of 
Bith>niuin, and to llu'S. hot medi- 
cinal springs. Pop. {1950) 7,927, 
'Phe vilay(M, is tbi<‘kly forc'sltal. 
Pop. (1959) ,399,199. 'kins naau' 
is a eorrupl ion of t,lu' ( Ir. pidm, eit y. 

B61yai, .Ianus (1802 IHtui). 
Hungarian uudluMuatituan who 
Hhar<Ms with N. 1. Lobaelu'vski 
(1793 1 859) the (’r<slit. for (h^Htu’il)- 
ing tlu' lii'st nondOnelid(si,n gis)- 
iiudry. He was horn Iks'. 15, IH92, 
ad Kolo'/.svar ((4uj). His fatbei* 
Farkas Bolyai (1775 1.851) wa.s 
pi'ofessor of niatlumuit icH, physics, 
and chemistry al. IVlarosvjlsilrhely, 
and it, ^^'n.s a,s an appc'udi.x, to the 
father's textbook of matheinut ies 
that, th(^ .son publisluMl in 1833 his 
(h^Hcription of a, geometry in which 
Knclid's parallel a.xiom was lals(^ 
though tln^ remaining khu'rulean 
n,.xiouiH w(‘re verili<*d. (hunon- 
st rat ion of the independetuie of t he 
pandkd axiom inaugurated mod- 
geonud.ry. danus BiMyai was 
an ollieer of (mgineers in tlu^ Aus- 
tria, n army. li(s di(Ml Jan. 27, 
1890, at, MaroHvhsarhely, 

Bolzano (tkw, Ho'/(ui). 1'nwn of 
Italy, in Trentino-Alto Adige 
region, capita,! of Bolzano prov. 
It, Tu'is at a height of 875 (4. in a, 
piet,nr<^H(|U(^ position at tlu^ eoidlu- 
(mv(^ (d‘ih(' Isarcv) and tlu^ 4'a,lvera„ 
35 m. N.N.E, ()f d'rent by tln^ 
Bnamer rly. I'ts aneicMit bousc^s 
and anauled Ht,reet,H, d'yrokaui in 
style, were badly damaged owing 
to aerial bombardment of the 
Breimer rly. by the Allies during 
th(^ S(Ha)nd Croat War, 
eatluHlral received direct hits ; the 
old parish <duu*ch of S. Nicbolas 
was dest royed ; only the wmlls of 
the left aisle of Hic Dominican 
(dunadi remained standing. A 
Frantusean monn,Htery cseaptvl 
with Hupcrficial damage. At 
Bolzano is a monument to the poet 
Walter von dor Vogelweido. Pop. 
(1951) 72,425. 

Though the It,alian element is 
increasing in t,ho town, Bolzano 
and its province are inhabited by a 
Cerman-apoaking population. The 
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province is mountainous, and in- 
cludes nmst, of tlui (H'hdu’atisl 
pcales ol (be Doloniit (VS. d'lu^ tour- 
ist indiisti'v, fruit growing, eat,(,l(s 
lirceditig', jutd (lie prodiietinn of 
(iiul)cr are tlu^ chief ocenpations ; 
hydro-elect ri(‘ power is develo})ed. 
Ar('{i, 2,831 H(i. m. I\)p, (Hlfd) 
311,072. 

Bolzano, BmiNiiAitn (1781 
1848), Austrifin pUilosoplun’ a,nd 
nmt hemal, ieian. Born in Prague, 
Oct,. 5, 1781, be, wjiH educa,te<l at, 
Pragma University and wa,s a.p- 
I)oint('d to a new chair of the; 
philosttphy of religion thert^ in 
1895. Be was ordahu'd priest, a lew 
months Ial,er and disposed from t he 
chair for heterodox views in 1819, 
He. died in Prague De(\ IH, 1848. 

Ikdzano publislied 9v(^ malhe- 
matieal w(U’ks daring 1805 19; 
but, his most famous work, Para- 
do xiendes llmnidliehen ([)arad(>.xes 
of t he. infinite) wars published jUTci’ 
his death. He eonlrihuted pro- 
foundly to tht' logitad foundations 
of mathematics, (M'itie.iHing the 
eairrent lumrist ie approach a,tiid in- 
sisting on })r(M-iHO (iiOinitions and 
HtatementH, 

Boma oil Nrih)M,v. Oldest, 
Eur(q)(atn seltlemimii in, mid 
former eapit.'d of. ilu^ Belgian 
Congo. iSitualtsl on lln' N. bank 
of the (tmgo est.uary and turn- 
iieeled by rly. with Chela (or 
Tsbela), 87 m. N., Boma tavrricH on 
a, lai’g(^ export t,ra,de in bananas, 
tiinbtu', and palm products. 

Bomb. In geology, a vohainie 
bomb is a, mass of lava explosively 
eJ(s'lod from a vohauni? vent, and 
cooled Huiru'iently in its pasNagi^ 
through the uir to rota, in t,iie 
spheroidal oi’ (41ipHoidal form 
imparled l,o it. 

Bomb (La,t. boinhtmh, a eata,- 
pidt,). The hoftihorda was a cata- 
pult uh(mI by tb<^ Honuins for 
throwing stones against, the walls of 
Ix^sieged cities. After tlu^ invtm- 
tion ofgunpowthM’, tl»e nairui bomb 
was given to a hollow' iron bah 
tilled with explosives which, dis- 
eharged frojii a cannon, (vxploded 
when it hit the target,. Later th(^ 
niilit.ary bomb dcvelopisi irdo tlu^ 
artillery shcdl, and the t.iM'm boml> 
was a,pj)lie!d to exploHiv(^ missilt^s 
thrown by hand, or t,o th(' ammu- 
nition tired from nu)rt,ars. 'I’he 
rrnme was a, Iso used for tlu^ cou- 
taiuers of explosives used by 
assassins to kill poUtiea,! enemi<w. 
tSometimes this hand-thrown mis- 
sile had a fuse which eoidd Ixi sid. 
to explode at a certain tinu' and 
was (allied a time-bomb. 

'Tlic hwni “ bomb ” Ims c(>mu^ to 
bo lestrieU'd to a, ])ear-Hba,p(sl or 
a cylind(U'-sUaped container Idled 
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with explosives and dropped from 
an aircraft. This differs from a 
shell in that it has no propelling 
charge, and mast be dropped on 
its target. The so-called Flying 
Bomb {q.v.) and rocket bomb {see 
Rocket) are not true bombs, 
because the first was driven by 
an engine and the second is simply 
a rocket with an explosive head. 

Bombs were first dropped from 
aircraft in the Balkan War of 1912 
and consisted of grenades thrown 
over^side by the pilot. Early in 
the First Great War the Royal 
Naval Air Service used bombs 
made from 6-inch shells fitted with 
vanes on the ends and contact 
fuses in the nose. The shells were 
carried on racks underneath the 
aircraft and were released w'hen 
the pilot pulled a lever ; the vanes 
acted as a tail and made certain 
that the “ bombs ” fell straight 
on to the target, while the contact 
fuse exploded the shell on impact. 

Most of the bombs used by the 
Royal Flying Corps at that time 
were hand grenades dropped over 
the side of the aircraft and steadied 
in their fall to the ground by 
strips of tape attached to their 
ends. A few incendiary or fire bombs 
were also used, consisting of tins 
of petrol which burst into flames 
when they reached the ground. 

About 1916 the Royal Flying 
Corps began developing bombs 
specially designed for use from 
aircraft. The shape and methods 
of fusing H.E. bombs thereafter 
altered very little, but size and 
destructive power increased enor- 
mously, and aiming became a 
matter of mathematical accuracy. 

Types of Fuse 

Aerial bombs are fused to 
explode either when they hit 
the target, or after they have 
punched a hole through the target 
(armour-piercing bombs) or some 
time after they have landed on 
the ground (delayed-action bombs 
or time-bombs). In some the fuse 
consists of tubes of chemicals 
which break when the bomb hits 
the ground and, mixing together, 
cause a small explosion sufficient 
to detonate the main charge in 
the bomb. In other fuses, a main 
charge is exploded by a percussion 
cap in the nose of the bomb. A 
delayed-action bomb has a clock- 
work fuse which is wound up and 
set to go off at a certain time. 

No fuse becomes active until 
the bomb leaves the aircraft. At 
its fin or tail end there is a small 
propeller fixed on the end of a 
.spiral rod. During the bomb’s fall 
to the gi'ound, the upw'ard rush of 



air causes the propeller to revolve 
and pull the spiral upwards : as 
the spiral rises from the tail of the 
bomb it pulls a trigger fixed to its 
lower end and sets the fuse. 

Although a bomb weighing 3,000 
lb. was designed in 1918, the 
largest bomb actuahy used in the 
First Great W^ar 'weighed 1,800 lb. 
and was 15 ft. long. The size of 
practical bombs w'as then limited 
by the difficulty of aiming them 
accurately. Factors to be con- 
sidered in accurate bomb-aiming 
are the speed of the bomber, the 
speed of the target when it is a 
moving one {e.g. a ship or a train), 
the speed of the wind, and the 
height at which the attacking air- 
craft is flying. 

When a bomb is released from 
an aircraft, it begins its fall forward 
at about the same speed as the 
bomber ; it must therefore be re- 
leased before the aircraft passes 
over the target. The distance from 
the target at which the bomb must 
be released if it is to score a hit de- 
pends on the height and speed of 
the bomber. A high-speed aircraft 
flying at 300 m.p.h. at a height of 
10,000 ft. must drop its bombs at 
a point several miles from the 
target. 

^Shortly before the Second Great 
War bomb-sights w'ere introduced 
which automatically calculated the 
bomber’s speed and height, the 


speed of the wind, and the speed 
(if moving) ol' the. target. The cal- 
culations a])|)eare(l visually on a 
dial, and when the target was 
alined with the sight the bomb 
was eiectrieally feIea,K('(l finm the 
aireratt. An aircTaft bombing 
visually must (ly absolutely level 
and steady at the moment of 
releaising its bomb. 

Towaaxls t he end of the Second 
Great War sights were introduced 
that niatlo it possible to bomb 
from very great, luuglits targets 
hidden by cloud or fog. Most of 
these sights depended on radar and 
sliowed on a, screen, rather like 
that of a telc'vision receiver, the 
shape of the ground and the ob- 
jects on it beneath the aircraft. 
When the imago of the target 
appeared on the screen at the 
moment when the bomb-sight had 
given the correct ealculaiions of 
aircraft altitude and speed, wind 
speed, etc., tlie bombs were re- 
leased although the actual target 
was invisible to tlie bomb-aiinor. 

To bomb aeeuraUdy without the 
aid of (daboratc instruments, par- 
ticularly wdien attacking airfields, 
trooj) convoys, or sbij)H, and also 
to distraid. the aim of anti-aircraft 
guns, dive-bombing was iritro- 
duecd by the GcTinans and later 
ado[)te(l by other countries. Dive- 
bombing e()nsi.st(Hl of ])uti,ing the 
bomber into a dive, so that it was, 
in efieet, aimed at the target. 
The bombs were rtdeased at "the 
end of tlie dive, just as the bomber 
flattened out to climb again. 

H.E. Bombs of 1939-45 

At the outbreak of the tSecond 
Great War the bcavi(‘.st bomb used 
by the R.A.F, was the 500- lb. high 
explosive, which was nearly 6 ft. 
long and 13 ins. in diameter. As 
the war continued bombs becaino 
larger, e.g,, the 2,t)00-lb, cookie 
the_4,0U0-lb. “ block-buster ” 
(which contained 3,362 lb. of 
H.E.) ; the 8,(U)0-i)mindor ; the 
12,0i)()-))ounder (whitli was a 
combination of three 4,000- 
pounders joined together, and was 
17 ft. long and 3 ft. in diameter). 
These four bombs were in the 
form of nnstreamlined canisters, 
as the area against which they 
were to be used was sindi that it 
was not important for them to fall 
direct on any particular part of 
a target. 

Another 12,0()0-lb. bomb, the 
“ tallboy,” had the usual bomb 
shape and was fitted with special 
fins which caused spinning during 
the fall and thus mad<i the aim 
more accurate. H bad an armour- 
])icTcing nose and was designed to 
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penetrate the thiek hUh'I or ('.on- 
Crete roofs of tli(( (kn’iuan muI)- 
niarino pons in l^kNinec' (.vec ilhiH. 
in page 202). Tlu^ largest, hoinh 
used by the R.A.h. in thc' Sis-ond 
Great ‘War was the 22,000*11). 
armour-picreing ‘‘ grand shun," 
which waa 25 ft. 5 ins. long a.nd 
3 ft. 10 ina. in diaiuei.er. 

There were also bonihs (h^sigiusl 
for special i»ur])OHes. lnfa,ntrv 
were attacked with 20-lb. frag- 
mentation bombs whi('h w(M‘(' 
dropped in ciontahuM's bolding 20 : 
when the containci' was (sxphxh'd 
by a time fuse, the individiiaJ 
bonihs doaeend(Ml by })!U'a.i’huti(‘ l.o 
burst a few feet above tihe ground. 
Depth charges for use^ agaJnsli sul)- 
marines were OOO-lb. bombs fused 
to burst under water. Ma.rk(‘r 
bomba, which relea.stxl (bin's, wort' 
used to light up targ<'tH for adt.a.ek 
by H.E. bombs. 

One of tlie most deslii’uet.i V(^ 
bomba of the S(>(H)nd (tn'att W'ar 
was the immndiary. 3’his con- 
sisted of a thin tube of magnesium 
alloy hllod with thermite (alumin- 
ium iron oxid(G. lu its nose was 
a pin which, upon cotjta,et, st ruck 
a percussion cap and linsl tJu' 
thermite. Tlnn’inite burns at- a. 
temperature of 3,000" (k, aaid in 
the incendiary bomb ignited tln^ 
magnesium eaH(s whieh i)urnt with 
such an intense Insit that aiiytrhing 
near it caught fire. British* iius'n- 
diary bombs weighed 10 lb. and 
were dropped in eontaimu’s holding 
100. Some distauei? from tlu^ 
ground the contaimu’ o]Km('!(l and 
the individual bombs fell over a, 
wide area. Another typ<^ of iiuum- 
diary bomb consisted of a ejise 
filled with a partly li(piid mixturci 
of petrol and napalm. When tlu': 
bomb made impact the mi.xture 
caught fire and spattenHi over a 
wide area, and anything n})on 
which pieces of pastes fell igniDal ; 
approx. 50 p.e, of the bombs 
dropped on Germany by the It.A.E 
in the Second Great War were in» 
cendiaries, whieh on oeeasions 
comprised 80 p.e. of a bomber’s 
load. During the AUumI air raids 
on Japan more than 100,000 tons 
of incendiaries destroyed some 
150 aq. m. of Japanese industruil 
areas. In a single raid on Mareh t), 
1945, 1,000 tons of incunidiaric's 
razed 15 sq. m. of Tokyo. /.SVe 
also Atomic Weapons; Guided 
Missiles. 

Bomba (Ital, bomb). Nick- 
name given to Ferdinand IT, king 
of the Two Sicilies, beoause during 
the rising of 1849 he was respon- 
sible for the bombardment of Pal- 
ermo and Meaaina, cities of his 
own kingdom. 


In IBOOhi.ssim k’nituds II bom* 
b;ird(‘d Ikilci'ino ;ind wns nick- 
luuiu'd Bomb.'dino; b’raiuis lost, 
t li(‘ kingdom in th<' sanu' ytsir. 

Bombax*dior. Low(\st rank of 
n.(‘.o. in tlu' Itoyjil ArGIb't'v, 
(‘(piivakmt to corporal in tJie in- 
fn.nt ry. llc' is so caJhal Is'cmisi' in 
fornu'r t inu'H be luindled t lu' bom- 
bard, a small eannon. In tb(' IkS. 
air forci' a. bomb-ainuM’ is culled 
bombardim’, 

Bombardiei' Beetle {Ilntrlh 
Inns). Na.me popularly givini to 
si'vi'ral spcM'ii's of laxU-lcs belonging 
t.o tb(' faniily f'arabidac, ilu' com- 
mon Muropc^an form ludiig /hv/cA- 
iiiiis erep/Vm/.v. 'Pln'sc bi'ct h's ur(' 
jirovidisl with aauil ghinds si'cri't iiig 
an iK'rid volat.ilo Iluid which cn,n b<' 
('j('ct,t'd with sonu' forc(' against, an 
enemy. 

Bombardon. Hniss inst rinncMit 
of bass (uimpusH used in mililaa'y 
a, ml bi’a.ss bands. One of t,lu' tSnx- 
born family of imt''um('nts with 
wide eoni((a.l bori', it, is commonly 
ns('d in thns' pitelu's, lA E lint,, a, ml 

low B tblli. It, ])OHN<'HH('S as OpCiTl 

not,('s t,b(' nstuil Harmonic Scult', 
tlu^ instrunnmt in F giving the 
following scri(‘H : 



'riu^ otluu' bombardouH Inive 
lowu'i* rangi'S in proportion. The 
int(U’V(ming noD'S are supplicsl by 
tbrtMH (or four) pist.ons as in oth<‘r 
brass inHt,rmmmtH, (*SVe. Piston.) 
Miisict for th(^ bomba-rdon is wu'it- 
ten (u) with the bass eU'f, a,H Ji non- 
transposing instrument,, nr. the 
a,etual sounds an^ given ; or (5) 
with the trebliH clef, as a transpos- 
ing insirunumt, 

wlien (3 as shown — 

hen( renr<,iH(nitH the 
seeond note of the 
abnve serit's re- 
gardless of pitch, and the copy is 
h(^ad(Hl bombardon in E llati or 
bombardon in BB flat. I’his plan 
is maiidy used in amateur brass 
bands, in whieh players and instni- 
nienis alike are nior(»i or less iuter- 
eluingeable. The bombardon exists 
in two typ(^s, a long form and a 
circular form, somet.imes <ia.]led a 
helicon (q.v.), carried on the 
player’s shouldei*. 

Bombast (Hate Pat. homhax, 
cotton). Padding for tdothes, usu- 
ally of cotton. The term is givtm 
to amy soft, spongy material usixl 
for wadding ; also to seed hair 
fibres obtained from the cotton- 
tree plant (howhaT). Tn the ndgns 


of Eli’/abetb 1 atnl .JaaiU'S 1 boin- 
b/ist('(l doubk'tiS, t,<'rmisl p(vise-eo(U 
b('lli('d donbb't-N, W(*i’e the vogiu'i, 
a,nd the t runk bos(' (ben worn W(‘re 
simibirly stulfed, so that- tinw i'(»- 
Hombh'd the ('iioi'inons fartbingak's 
of wonu'ii. Bugs, t,ow, luiir, a, ml 
('vim bi’iui wm‘(' Niibstitided for 
cotton, 'riu' word is usisl tigura,- 
t,iv(‘ly to dcs('i'ib(' inlbiti'd Inuguagt^ 

Bombay. Eargf'st, stato of tlu' 
Hopuhlic of India,. It, li(*s in the 
west., wit h a long coa,stJin('. on the 
,\i'a,bia,n Si'a,, a.ml is bonmU'd on tlu( 
north by West, Pakistan and the 
Indian stall's of B,u]a,sthan and 
Ma,dbya, (In ion, on tlu' ('ast, by 
Ma,dbya, Uiiion, and on the sonth- 
('ast, i)y Andhra, Union, Mysoi’(\ 
!iiid Goa, (l’oi’tng:n('iH'). Ari'a, 
ISH, 2'10 Nip m. Pop. (I'Mt.) 
4S,d()d,(HH). 

Bombay state n,H const if, uti'd i»i 
1950 ineludfsl lb(' fornu'r British 
pi-oviin'c of Bombay amd lfi-( 
prinei'ly stats's a, ml ('st-ateH t-lnii 
luid bt'cn emda,V(SM within th(^ 
Hrit.isb provinces aaid laid aoeish'd 
t,o India, during HHS *10 ; the fob 
lowing wi't'e t,be most import, a, nt : 

A n )a 


Bslnsinor 

ntp niiles 
IH!) 

Bereda . . 

.. H,170 

Blmr 

910 

(kmdiay., 

. . 392 

(Oiliol s, Udaipur 

890 

Idar 

.. 1,90.5 

.Ifuijira. . . 

37!) 

Kulhfipur 

Mii’nj Si'uier 

•t oan 

3(IH 

Mi raj Junior 

194 

Palampur 

.. 1,79*1 

Badhnnpur 

2.010 

liajpipla 

.. 1,517 

Sangli , . 

.. l.HIO 


Umh'r t,b(^ Htates nsopganiva-tion of 
105fi Bombay lost t,o Myson^ a 
large an^a in tln^ Houih, but ab- 
sorbed the whole of Saurashtra 
(tilu^ Kathiawar jaminsula,) to tJu^ 
north-west,, and i)aris of Madhya 
Unioti and Hyderabad to the east, 
gaining about, 77,000 sip rn, in area 
a, ml 12,000,000 in popula,t,ion. The 
city of Bombay remainetl its cap- 
ital and chief port ; but it ampiired 
in Kamila, on tlu^ Gulf of (3uteh, a 
second nsefid port. Ot,b(U’ import- 
ant towns are Hajkot, Ahmadabad, 
Baroda, Surat, Nagpur, Aurang- 
aba<l, lk)ona, Ahmadna,gar, jind 
Kholapur, all of historic as well as 
of industrial intm'eHt. Tln^ small 
Portugiumi settlonumt of Daman 
forms an enclave in ,Boml)a,y state. 

Geographical Features 
Thie whole of theTapt,i valkwlies 
within Bombay (formerly its head 
waters w('re in Madhya Union). 
The otluM’ pbief rivtu's are the 
lower reae.lms of tlu' Niirbadn,, and 
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Tie state of Bombay, largest unit of the Republic of India, 
as reorganized in 1956 


the upper reaches of the Godavari 
and its tributary the JVIanjra, and 
of the l^stna and its tributary the 
Bhima. 

The north is a vast alluvial 
plain drained by the Narbada, 
Tapti, and other rivers flowing to 
the Arabian Sea. It is on the 
fringe of the monsoon area, with 
an unreliable rainfall of about 70 
inches in the south decreasing to 
less than 30 inches in the north. 

The coastal lowland from Daman 
to Goa is a much broken area, a 
verv narrow level band near the 

tr 

coast rising into parallel ridges up 
to 2,000 ft. high, with farther in- 
land the wall of the Western Ghats. 
Bainfall here, 75-100 inches a 
year, is more dependable ; rice i^ 
the most important crop. Bom- 
bay city is the only large town in 
this area. 

The scarp of the Western Ghats, 
running parallel with the coast 
almost the whole length of the 
state, forms a difScult barrier, 
pierced hy a limited number of 
valley gaps through which go 
routes to the interior. Rainfall 
on this steep scarp (which some- 
times rises almost sheer for 3,000 
ft.) is as much as 200 inches 
annually in some parts, and the 
coastward slopes are generally 
heavily forested ; the valuable 
timber teak is extracted from 
these forests. 

East of the Ghats lies the Dec- 
can plateau, sloping gently east- 
ward and drained by the Kistna, 
the Godavari, and other rivers 
flowing eastward to the Baj^ of 
Bengal. The Deccan is subject to 


drought, and rain, 20-25 inches 
annually, falls in a short season. 
Cotton, oilseeds, and millet are 
the main crops. 

Agriculture is the occupation 
of two-thirds of the people of 
Bombay state. Artificial irriga- 
tion (more and more coupled with 
the development of hydro-electri- 
city) is general, and output is high. 
Millet is a particularly important 
crop (nearly half the crop of this 
grain for all India is grown in 
Bombay) ; rice, wdieat, sugar cane, 
ground nuts, and oilseeds of 
various kinds are other Yalua,ble 
food crops. Coconuts and mangoes 
are grown near the coast. The 
main cash crop is cotton (nearly 
half the total for all India) ; some 

35,000 tons of tobacco are raised 
annually. Hardwoods, of which 
teak is the chief, are important 
forest products; betel and areca 
are grown. 

Although predominantly agri- 
cultural, Bombay state includes 
some of the most developed indus- 
trial areas of India, notably in 
and around Bombay city. Cotton 
manufacture comes first, Bombay 
and Ahmadabad each having more 
than 60 mills ; other centres 
making cotton textiles are Nagpur, 
Wardha, Akola, and Amravati. 
There are petroleum refineries at 
Bombay ; salt is produced, parti- 
cularly in the Kathiawar peninsula 
and in Cutch. Chemical and allied 
industries are being developed. 
The extraction of vegetable oils, 
and the making of soap, cement, 
antibiotics, and machine tools arc- 
other industries. 


The dovelopinout of hydro- 
el (metric power in the Western 
Ghats in Bombaiy was stm-ted by 
the cnt('ri)riHing T^ata family to 
whose initiative Bombay city and 
the surrounding area owes 'much 
of its indusirial development. 
Capacity ha-s steadily increased. 

The lii’st railway in India, 
opened in 1853, ran from Bombay 
to Thana-. The sta-to has some 
3,800 in. of rly. Iraek ; mor {3 than 

28.000 in. of roads, including 

14.000 m. of metalled highway ; 
and several air[)orts, of which 
Nag])iu* is highly important: it 
is a <‘enire of the airways of fndia, 
and of growing value internation- 
ally, having excellent visibility for 
almost the whole year. 

Bomliay, f-bc most litcn-ate state 
of India, possesses si.x universities : 
i^onibay, one of the three oldest 
in India, like (taleutia and Madras 
foundt^d in 1857 ; Bombay Wo- 
men’s University, founded 1949 ; 
Nagpur, 1923; Poona, 1948; 
Baroda, 194t> ; and Gujarat Uni- 
versity, at Alimadabad, 1950. 
Tliore ;ire more than 1,500 second- 
ary sehoools, and 33,000 primary 
schools. 

fi’ho main languag(\s are Marathi 
(about 52 p.o. of the jxpmlation 
and Gujarat (34 p.e.). Hindi, the 
otlieial language of India, is gaining 
ground as a lingua franca, . 

Hustorv. Bombay state has no 

uniforiu history, for its boundaries 

are not those of a former entity. 

In the 3rd cemtury n.ci. the area 

*• 

was part of the Maiirya kingdom ; 
but wdien that chadined it was 
s])Ut up het'w'een a number of in- 
dependont (lynast«ies. The Chalu- 
kyas ostablislu'd tlu'ir dynasty 
from the 7th century A.t)., and 
after the 11th century the growing 
power of the Muslim invaders 
began to make itself h^lt. In the 
1 6th and 1 7th eenturios the Moguls 
had eoncpiered most of tbc area; 
but the rise of the Mahrattas 
proved an irresistible ehallengo, 
and tlio Mahratta confederacy 
remained supnmie until its collapse 
in 1818 after decisive defeats by 
the British in the neighbourhood 
of I^oona. 

The first Europeans to make 
contact with Bombay were the 
Portuguese, who occupied the 
town in 1530, and their influence 
on this ]Tart of India has been 
considerable, perha])s most of all 
because they brought Christianity. 
The first British factory in India 
was established at Surat in 1612. 
Bombay Island formed part of 
the marriage dowry brought by 
Catherine of Braganza to Charles 
II in 1662. Charles granted the 
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island to the (Kri^^Iish) Maid. India, 

company for an annual inadal nl 
£10. it was j)la(’<'(l undi'r lilie 
presidency of tihe la,<‘t()t'y at tSural . 
In 1708 the h(ai(l<|naa't('rs of the 
cTovernor were iraaish'crcMl from 
Surat to Bombay, an(l_ for about 
100 years Jiombay prosidenev was 
confined to l^ombay Island, and 
Bankot, a factory <‘n tlu' mainland 
coast 75 in. to the soutli, d’la' 
first Mahratta VVai% 1775, <md(‘d 
with the treaty of Salbai, I7S2, 
which left the ishuid of Salindte, 
immediately to tiu' N. of iJondtay 
Island, in British bands. Surat 
was ro-oecupied in 180(1, but, it' 
w'as 1827 before t'b(‘ pr('sid(mey 
took roughly tlu'. shape Bi'itish 
India had in HK17. Sind, aniu'xcal 
in 1843, was placed umh'r Bombay 
presidency, hut in lt)37 was dto 
tached from it when Ihunhay was 
made an autouonums ])rovinee. It 
retained this status when tratjs- 
ferred to tlie dominion of Imlia, 
in 1947. Including th<^ fnrnnu’ 
princely states tJuvt lay wit.Iun 
British Bombay, tln^ area, IxM-a.iue 


a gov(‘nior\s .s|.a,te of llu^ l^(‘pul)!ie 
of India, in 1*050. In tin* naamo 
mmidat ionn for reorgani/.al ion of 
t he stat(‘s of I ndia, published hy I lie 
status reorganisation eommisrion 
in 1055, it, was ])r()poa*<l i.Iiai' 
Bombay slumid lose territory in 
Uk' south and tH,l\e in iSaura,shtra.. 
4'bis nu't, witli a. good deal of 
opposition from tlu^ Mai'athi' 
spt'aking paiM, of the population 
who wanted their owti stati* with 
Bombay city a,s ea])ital. But 
t,lu‘ ( lujai'at -speaking p(*(tph‘ also 
elaiimsl Bomba, y. 'Tlu' Congnris 
W'orking ( Commit, t,ee t lum pro post'd 
tbe st'tiing up of tlirts' stab's 
Mabarasbtra, ( Marathi -speaking), 
(hijarut ((3uja,ratBspeaIving), and 

Bombay (lify. 

• • 

Itiot.ing of eonsidt'rabh' vioh'net' 
followt'd in B(unl)ay eity, and 
t'Vt'nt.ually tbt^ bilingual statt' 
sliowii ill th<< map on pagg 1271 
was s('t, up in lOod, witli tlu' eity 
of Bombay as capital. 

Bombay, (hty of I utlia, capital 
of Bombiiy ,stal(‘. OMu' city was 
(udargt'd in 1050, a,s ( treat, tu* 


Bombay, t<» inebith^ suburbs ou tlu' 
fuainb'uul to t lit' N., but. its nucleus 
rt'mniufi Bmiibay Island, 11 *u. 
long, less than 25 stp m. in nrc'U, 
whithi lit',s tiff t,h(' coast of Btmiba,y 
s(a,l('. Otic mmiieipal corporation 
of (frt'alt'r B»oud>ay i.s eonipostid 
of 124 l•('pr(',s<'nta,l i\ t's, wit h four 
stat utory eomudft et's, an t'Nt'cutlvt^ 
muuieipal t^tmimissiom'r, anti a 
mayor t'h'ett'd foi' :i t.erm of out' 
year. Ai'ca, 0 1 stp ni. Bop. (1951) 
2,S:{!),27(). 

'I’lit' lai'ge.st. eity in Imlia, and 
st'coml only to Caleulta, as a, 
tiimneial, eommt'reial, and indus- 
trial et'utrt', Bombay jttiHst'sses iht' 
iiiu'sl, ba,rbour iu India,, fai'ing 
\V. towards tlu' valuabh' Kuroptmn 
markt'tis; its hiutt'rlaiul eovt'rs 
iiiueli of W. nml N. Intlia ; it, is 
eonyt'iiit'ut-ly sildati'tl near two 
gaps fbrougb tbt' W'est.t'rn tdmts. 
'Plit' gri'ui. btiosf.s giymi tt) its 
incipient' et)it.on t I'a, dt' in tlu' lOtb 
century, particidarly during t.lit' 
pt'riod of tlie Anu'i'icaii Civil War, 
iu'lpt'd to constiltdalt' it,H import* 
a.jict'; and tiu' tmtt'rpristt of its 
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The map on the le£t shows the British province o! Bombay, as it existed 1937 -47 : within it lay a number o£ pvintudy 
states (shown shaded) which enjoyed semidndependence under British suzerainty. The map on the riKht is oi the 

state o! Bombay in the Eepublio of India as first constituted in 1960 
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powerful Parsee families, especially 
the Tatas, has been a great factor 
in the gro-\vth of its commercial 
and industrial interests. It is 
connected "with the mainland by 
the Sion Causeway to the N.E., 
wiiieh carries the Poona road, and 
rly. and road crossings to Bandra 
on the N.W. 

Bombay Island is a double line 
of lava hills, connected by re- 
claimed tidal flats forming in the 
centre a densely populated plain. 
On the E. side are the docks, 
stretching southward over o m. 
from the oil depot of Sewri. 
Prince’s Dock was opened in 1880 ; 
Victoria Dock, 1888 ; Alexander 
Dock, 1914. There is also a 
government dockyard, and a 
floating dock completed in 1947. 
The total wharf frontage is more 
than 6,000 ft. The deep and shel- 
tered harbour to the E. covers 
some 75 sq. m. 

What was formerly the Euro- 
pean town inehides the major fin- 
ancial and commercial interests. 
Here too are the chief public 
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buil d ings, many showing strong 
Portuguese influence ; most of 
those designed by the British are 
in heavy Gothic. The more 
notable buildings are the ornate 
Victoria rly. terminus, the univer- 
sity designed by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
ther town haU, the cathedral of S. 
Thomas, the high court, and, on 
the S.E. waterfront, the Gateway 
of India arch, built for the visit of 
King George V and Queen Mary in 
1911. The main thoroughfares are 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, which 
forms with Hornby Road a fork 
enclosing the Maklan ; IMarine 
Drive, with large blocks of flats, 


clubs, and sports groiiiuLs, whieli 
terminates in Malabar Hill ; Clnr- 
nac Road, along which stand gi’cat 
houses, including the governor’s 
house, and the Towers of Silcncc 
on Malabar Hill, Chowpatti bcacli, 
place of assembly at festival and 
holiday times, and the bazaars 
and heavily populated central 
trough reaching as far as Byeulla. 
Closely packed tenements and 
industrial sites lie E. of the railway, 
c.g. at Pared. 

Bombay, with more than 65,000 
looms, has been called the Man- 
chester of India ; it produces moj'C 
cotton cloth and yarn than any 
other town in the sub-continent, 
although Ahmadabad, in the north 
of Bombay state, has more mills. 
Parel is the centre of the industrial 
belt, but mills are to be found 
fairly generally. The first j)ower 
plant was opened in 1915, and the 
increase in hydro-electric power 
available since then has had a 
striking effect on the industries 
and amenities of the city. Other 
important industries are engineer- 
ing, sugar milling, and food pro- 
cessing, chemical making, dressing 
of hides and skins, and shipbuikl- 
ing. India’s film industry has its 
h.q. in Bombay. 

The main exports are coal, 
cotton cloth, flour, oilseeds, hides 
and skins, manganese ore, spices, 
and sugar. Imports include build- 
ing materials, grain, hardware, 
iron and steel, petroleum, motor 
vehicles, machinery, and food- 
stuffs. The customs revenue 
amounts to some £50,000,000, 40 
p.c. of India’s total. 

Bombay is the h.q, of two railway 
systems (Central and Western), 
and has railway links with all the 
main towns of India ; its airport, 
in the northern suburbs, is the 
centre of numerous air routes, both 
international and internal. 

Bombay, University of. Edu- 
cational body founded in 1857 as 
an affiliating body. Its scope was 
much enlarged in 1904, and again 
1928. Under its authority arc a 
school of economics and sociology, 
a department of chemical tech- 
nology, and another of statistics. 
The university was reconstituted 
by an act of 1953 under W'hich 
colleges previously affiliated be- 
came constituent colleges. It is 
governed by the senate, with a 
syndicate exercising executive 
authority. It includes a medical 
and a dental college, three col- 
leges of law, and a college of 
science and economics. It awards 
degrees in agriculture, arts, com- 
merce, education, engineering, 
law, medi(une, oriental studi(^s. 
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Hc‘iciic(\ and social scJiaiccs. It 
caters Cor to ore tha n 33,000 
students, and conducts post- 
graduate kwhing ;uid research in 
all branelic'S of learning, 

'J’Ik', Shrimati Na thibai Damodar 
Thackersi'y VVoineu’s Gniversitv, 
also in Bombay city, was founded 
in 1949; in 1955 it bad five 
eolk'ges aaul 1,027 students. 

Bombay Duck. 4’he burnimi- 
low {Jlarpodon, vrli(‘r(‘ns), a small 
fisli of the Indian and C'liiiia seas, 



Bombay Duck. Small fish lound in 
the Indian and China seas 

which when salted and dried is 
used in the ])r(q)arati(m of Indian 
curries. Bombay is a, centre of 
trade Ibi’ t-lu* dricul fish. 

Bombazine (hat,, hombi/nnum, 
silken fabric). Name originally 
givam to a silk or silk and wool 
iabriit, lakn- ap])Ii('d to a, twilled 
dress makna'a! of silk and 

wool, cotton and wool, or of silk 
or wool alone. The best bom- 
baziiK'- has a. silk wai'p and a 
worsted wcdl. Bombaziiu^ ap- 
l)arently originated in the Greek 
island of Cos, off the coast of Asia 
Minor, a,nd scnmis to have been first 
made in England in the reign of 
Elizabeth J. In the early 19th 
century Norwie.b was famous for 
its bombazim^ 

Bomb Calorimeter. Instru- 
ment employed for the acamrate 
detormination of the (luantity of 
heat evolved on combustion by 
explosives or combustibles. In- 
stantaneoUH combustion yields the 
most accurate^ results in tests of 
this nature, sinc(5 radiation orrora 
arc minimised, and this is effected 
in the ease of combustibles by 
igniting them iri an atmosphere of 
coin pressed oxygen. 

4’he a})paratns is a strong steel 
bc)ttk‘, closed by a screw stopper, 
which carri(‘H a (iruciblo for the 
sample and electric wires for its 
ignition, and a valve for the 
admission of oxygem and the re- 
lease of tlu^ pi*f)duetH of eombuH- 
tion. Explosives are ignited in 
an inert atmospber<‘, such as 
nitrogen. 9’ho charged bomb is 
immersed in water contained in a 
well-lagged vessel, the sample is 
ignited, and the rise in tempera- 
ture of the water noted, when the 
heat evolved may be calculated. 
The water is constantly agitated, 
the thermometer is read through 
a kdcNseojK^, and snitabli'i corrcc- 
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1. Archway built lor the visit oE King George V and Feroz Shah M<'Iila Roatl. 4. BloeUsoE llaLs in Furoin'an 

Queen Mary in igti and called the Gateway of India. style on Marino Drive. 5. Vii'toria stiUion, Bombay’:! 

2. View of Back Bay, in the S. of Bombay Island, railway ternduus. 6. General Tost Girm(', a vast intle 
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tions are made for the ^ heat 
absorbed by the metal, radiation 

losses, etc. « . 

Bomb^ Disposal Section. 

Branch of the Royal Engineers 
established in 1940 and trained to 
neutralise and remove uncxploded 
and delayed 
action bombs 
dropped by the 
enemv. A bomb 
disposal section 
usually consisted 
of one officer and 
12 other ranks, 
thongh s 0 m e - 
times the section 
was in charge of 
ann.c.o. When a 
bomb penetrated 
the ground with* 
out exploding, 
the section’s nor- 
m a 1 procedure 
was to dig aw'ay 
the surrounding earth and then rc- 
movethefuse. When it was not pos- 
sible to remove the fuse, the bomb 
had to be lifted from the ground 
“ live,” then taken by lorry to 
an open space and exploded. One 
of the difficulties of removing 
bombs from soft soil, such as the 
London clay, was that all the 
time the bomb remained in the 
ground it tended to slip farther 
in at right angles to the point of 
impact. This often necessitated 
the digghig of a tunnel to reach it. 

On Sept. 11, 1940, a one-ton 
time-bomb fell in the roadway 
close to the W. door of S. Paul’s 
cathedral. The bomb disposal 
section had to dig to a depth of 
27^ ft. before reaching the bomb 
on Sept. 15. It was found im- 
possible to remove the fuse, and 
the bomb was taken to Hackney 
Marshes, where it was exploded, 
and made a crater 100 ft. wide. 

Bomb disposal sections served 
in most theatres of W’ar, and 
worked in Malta throughout the 
air siege of that island. Bomb dis- 
posal sq^uads were maintained for a 
number of years after the Second 
Great War to clear bombs which 
continued to be found in the U.K. 

Bomber. Aircraft designed 
specifically for the offensive opera- 
■tion of dropping bombs. It was 
evolved in the Eirst Great War, 
having been developed after re- 
connaissance and scout machines 
had been tried carrying small 
bombs as a supplementary part 
of their equipment in action. 
These bombs were dropped by 
hand, there being no bomb-racks 
or bomb-aiming sights. It was 
not until 1916 that real bombing 


aircraft were introduced. The 
missiles were carried on external 
racks fitted to the wings and 
fuselage. Load -carrying capacity 
and range were the two main 
problems. 

B}’ 1917 both Great Britain and 
Germany possessed twin-engined 
machines which were defensively 
armed, and manned with a crew 
of four or five. They could carry 
nearlj^ 1,000 Ih. of honihs over 
considcTablc distances. All these 
bombers had maximum speeds of 
under 100 in.p.h. 

The development of bombers 
was continued along tw'O distinct 
Imcs — the day-bomber and the 
night-bomber. When the Second 
Great War started R.A.F. Bomber 
Command possessed twfin-engined 
bombers only ; the loaded weight 
of the heaviest of th(?s(i was about 
27,000 lb. Then various types of 
four-engined bombers were placed 
in production, all of them being of 
some 5,000 h.p. The bomb loads 
were in excess of 20,000 lb., and 
the range of these machines was 
as great as 3,000 m. An important 
technical development embodied 
in the heavy bombers of the 
belligerents was the gun turret 
for defence against enemy fighters. 
Accuracy of aim in delivering the 
bombs was immeasurably im- 
proved by the introduction of 
highly scientific and complex 
bomb-aiming devices and radar 
equipment. Like the R.A.F. , the 
U.S.A.A.F. used heavy four- 
engined bombers, chiefly however 
in daylight operations. They were, 
in consequence, heavily armed, 
some being fitted with as many 
as 14 machine-guns. 

Nevertheless, these bombers, be- 
ing slower than contemporary 
fighters, were usually given fighter 
escort. In 1951, the Canberra, 
first British jet bomber, went into 
service with the R.A.F. It had 
a range of over 1,000 m., carried 
more than a ton of bombs, and, 
relying on its high speed, was 
unarmed. See Aviation, Military. 

Bomber Command. Main 
long-range striking arm of the 
R.A.F. based in Great Britain. 
The command is divided into 
a number of groups, which are 
sub-divided into wings, each of 
the latter consisting of several 
squadrons. The squadrons are 
stationed at aerodromes controlled 
by their respective groups, and 
equipped with medium and heavy 
bombers according to operational 
duties. Nowadays heavy bombers 
constitute the majority of the 
command’s aircraft. 


Bomber C^ommaud had its 
genesis at East church {q.r.) in 
1913, when the Royal Naval Air 
WcTvice iq.v.) conducted a number 
of experiments in the dropping of 
hand grenade's, which were thrown 
over th(‘ sidt' of the; aircraft with 
a rough and ri'a,dy aim. Eventu- 
ally tli(' gri'iiades were iuereased 
in si/.c until they bt'canic bombs 
anil no longin' managiaiblo by 
hand. Mechanical racks for their 
release were tlum fixed beneath 
the aircraft, which, thus equipped, 
wi'i'e ready for si'rviee in war. 
I’hrough most of thii First Great 
Wa,r bombing was iloni' from alow 
li'vel and aiming remained a 
mafter of guesswork. The bombs 
thimiselves were light, and, as 
late as 1910, 20-lb. bombs were 
being dropjK'd on such massive 
targi'ls as batth ‘ships. As the 
carrying capacity of bombers 
increased, heaviiu’ bombs would 
bo drofipi'd, and the introduction 
of a rifiabh^ bomb sight {q.v.) 
in 1017 (‘iiabh'd the technique 
of precision bombing to bo dc- 
veloi>ed. T’ho. lirst bomber intended 
for long-range work winit into 
service about tbi'; middle of 1018, 
a nd by the imcl of the First Groat 
V\hir the R.A.l^k was operating 
aircraft capabh'i of carrying a 
2,()()0-lb. bomb, though the latter 
was not actually used. 

For some years there was nn 
specific organization in the R.A.F. 
witli bombing as ils sole respons- 
ibility, and there was a tenilency 
make the reconnaissauee and 
fighter aircraft serve also as 
bombers. Eventually it was 
realizi'd that bombing demanded 
its own organ izatfion, training, and 
air crews if it was to fulfil its 
possibilities as long-raiUge arlillery. 
iSo Bomber Command was (‘stab- 
lisUed on July 14, 1036, t,o develop 
and exploilj strategic bombing. 

The principal function of 
Bomber Com maud is to attack and 
destroy the enemy war organiza- 
tion and potential ; to act as long- 
range artillery hitting supply and 
communication centres far behind 
the enemy front fine. Bomber 
Command struck tlie first British 
blow in the Hecoiid (b'eat War 
with its raid on the Kiel Canal 
on {dept. 4, 1030. But for two 
years a shortage of aircraft 
restricted its operations to a 
strategic defensive, its strength 
being mainly employed in bombing 
the more urgent targets dictated 
by the day-to-day military situa- 
tion. Examples of this were the 
raids on German aerodromes in 
Holland and Belgium and on 
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the German in vaHi( in poriH. Miiu'- 

laying in ommiy vvtilcrw was 
another early task. 

As the war [)r()gr('.sH('<l and 
more aircraft eaane into Mi'rvhas 
Bomber Commaial wemt ineri'aniiig;' 
ly heavier forces ch'eper into (nanny 
territory and earru'd an even’- 
mounting oibnisivt' against arnia- 
ment plants, oil n'linc-ries, air- 
craft works, ports, railwaiys, and 
industrial centn'S in ttnanany. 
Italy, France, and t'he Net herlands. 
Eventually it bi'cann' a. Iriapu-nt 
practice for l^onibt'r Ooininand 
to send as many as 1,200 aireral’t 
in one raid on a, singt' target. 
Attacks by Boiula'r Command 
were a prinu' t'actior in tdit', (‘V<‘nt.uid 
collapse of Germany. Tlu' disrup- 
tion of German c(ummmi(*al ions 
made possibh' the rapid advainv* 
of the Allied arniU'S in UM I Id. 

In 1939 Bomber Command’s 
strength mainly consisted of twin- 
engined medium boiidun's sindi as 
the Blenheim. Wellingtnn, Whit l(‘y, 
and Hampd(m. Towards t lu' elosi' 
of 1941 BomlKU’ Command n*- 
ceiveci delivery of its tirst fonr- 
engined bomlxT, tlie Stirling. 
This was followed by tlu‘ Ilalifa.v 
and Lancaster. In tlu‘H(' aireralt. 
heavier bomb loads (undd b(‘ 
carried greater distaiua'S. 

In 1939 Bomber Command 
dropped 31 bombs on emmiy 
territory, but by the (md of Cm 
Second Great \\'ar a t-otaJ (jf 
1,185,981 bombs, rangitjg frtpu 
250 to 22)0{)0 lbs,, had betm I’ts 
leased in all theatr('s of f)pm'at'ions. 
in addition to 35,591) mines laid 
in enemy watx'i-s. TIu^ (‘(jtnma.mrs 
battle casualties wen^ 39,291 
killed, 10,9(51 missing, 9,843 pri- 
soners of w'ar, and 4,1(57 won mbs] . 
Non-battle easualtu’es wiu'(‘ 14,3(57, 
Aircraft lost tot, ailed 9,1(53. (NVe 
Air Raids 2 : On (Germany.) 

In 1950 a number of' R.A.F. 
squadrons W(‘re tYpnj)ped with 
U.S. B29 siiporfort re.sH bomlxu’H 
as part of the aid given tb rough 
N.A.T.O. David Le Rol 

Bomb Sight. Instrumeiiti cm- 
abling aircraft to droj) tludr 
bombs on, or as near as [umsible to, 
a specific target. The fa(d,orB 
governing the hitting of a particu- 
lar target arc : aircraft spevd, t.he 
effect of gravitation, wind n^sist- 
ance, height, drift, and, with a 
moving target, target motion. 
In the early type of bomb sight 
these factors were approximated 
hy the bomb-aimer who directed 
the pilot to manoeuvre the air- 
craft into the bombing position. 

Shortly before the outbreak of 
the Second Great War a bomb sight 


W'as (h'V('lop('d which was liidnal 
tiO tin' aui,<nnath’ pilot (7./’.). 'Tliis 
(Miahb'd tlie bomb-aimer }iims(df 
to titk(' control of tlu' aircraft 
w’hil(‘ laying Ids aim. 'Plm two 
Ix'st -known ant.omal ic bond) sight, s 
ar(‘ tilu' Sperry a,nd th(' Norden, 
In such bomb siglits tlu' grjivhy, 
.wind resist ane<‘, air(M'alh spc't'd, 
lu'igbt., a,nd drift are d<‘t,ermia(‘d 
from scab's on tlu^ appahilns 
itself, 'rtu' targ(‘t Is Hum (rnelv{‘d 
or “ eovei’ed ” hy moving J'- <’roMw- 
win^ up or <Io\vm a v<‘r(ieal lint' 
ill I la* ('y(‘”piee(' ; t liis vi'i't ieal 
liiK' is (lie bomb‘'ainuM‘’s hnc! of 
sight' tio the ta,rg('t,. Wlu'ii all 
tlu‘ sellings ha,V(^ bt'cn math', 
the bomb-ninu'i*, Ikssiusc Ids 
sight, H are .synehronised with the 
autoiualitt pilot', diretds llu' air- 
eraft- on tlu' rnn-up to tlu' targi't, 
Imnu'diab'ly the <‘roHs-wirc inter- 
seels the pin p<dnt' on tlu' litu' of 
sight' win* a,n I'U'etrie eireiiit i,s 
elosi'd wideh a.et.untcH the lioinb- 
r<'lea,H(‘. 3k>w'a.rdH tlu' end of the 
war Ixanliers wen^ giiith'd to (lu'ir 
targt'ts, a,nd tlu' moim'id' of 
lomb relen,H(^ was eontrolk'd, liy 
radar from tlu' bomh('r’*H ha.s(s 
Bomlo. bslM'iid oil tlu) S.W. 
coast, of Norway, lying N. of I he 
(Mit'i‘ane,e b) na,i'da,ng<'i' Fiord (also 
('ailed Bomlo Fiord). 3’he island 
is long, miirjow', juid hilly. Tlu' 
chief towm is Hn'iniu's which in 
1954 had a population of 4,593, 

Bon, CaimiI. NVc, Cap Bon. 

Bona. This Algt'rian seaport is 
eonsith'rt'd undi'r Mu' men* usual 
Fn'ncli form liotu* (y.n.). 

Bona Dea (Lat'., good goddt'Ss). 
Ancit'ut Homan divinity. A god- 
(It'HH of h'rtiility, lu'r cult was 
[irohably horrowt'd from that, of 
t'lu' Gnx'k Denu'tt'r ((Vri's), tin' 
corn goddt'HS. 'Pwo leslivals wt'ix' 
held in her honour, mie on May 1 
on Iht'. Aventlnc hill, to commt'ne 
oratt' iht' founding of lu'r sauetu- 
ary ; the other, reganh'd as u 
national et'rt'mony, on !)('('. 3 -4, 
in the hou.si* of a chief magistrate, 
'Pht' ril'C'H ws're pt'rfornu'd hy vt'Htal 
virgitm, and no man was allowt'd 
to b(* pn'Ht'ut, Gn'al scandal 
was caiust'd ((52 it.o.) by Publius 
CIodiuH, who managed to Htunire 
admittance by diHguising himself 
as a woman. iSVc ClodiuH Ihdeber. 

Bona Fide. Latin phrase nu lin- 
ing in good faith. Its opposite) is 
mala fide, in bad faith. It is chiefly 
a legal term, althoiigh used also iti 
ordinary language, and 
that a C(m tract or undertaking of 
any kind has been entered into 
without any fraud, oonoealmtmt., 
or misrepresentation. If this is 
not HO there is a case for repudiat- 


ing lb(' engag(‘m('ut'. In ei'rtain 
Acts of ParlianK'nt it. is {‘xpressly 
stated (hat a tbiiif.^ is deemed to 
Imve been (lone in good faith W'h('n 
it, was deiK' hoiu'Mtly, wbetilu'r 
lU'gligi'ntly or not'. 

Bonai. Most houI lu'rly of ilu' 
fonm*!' (.ribiitary Hl'nt(‘s of Chota 
Nagpur, India. It was nu'rgi'd in 
19 18 in Oris.sa. Surroundt'd by 
tlu' Bonai Hills, it, is ('ultivati'd in 
only on('-tw(‘lfth of its art'a of 
l,2i)7 H(|. m, 

Bonanza. Spanish and Portu- 
giu'se Word me.i-ning fair ws'atlier 
at s('a, or [irosix'ril'y g('n(*rally. H' 
feiind il'S way into l^higlish t hrough 
the miiU'rs on (Ik* Paeilie coast of 
Ann'i’ica, mor(' or h'ss ne(inainl'(*d 
with Spanish, who applied it t,o a 
very ri('h hotly of ore in ii mine: 
c.g. the (loinstot k lode in Nt)vada, 
C.S.A. A mimher of ‘\ineritsau 
(owns a-re eidh'd sinpily Bonanza. 

Bonaparte <>it Biiona»'.\htki. 
Na.me of tin* Corsieaiii fa-mily to 
which Napolt'on I bidongcd ; he 
adopted the Hp('lling Bonaparte 
nfttu’ he joiiK'd tim t’rench army. 
Of Italian origin (.lu^ raanily has 
been trac('d ba.ck to Florenee at 
nL'Out 1100. Franceseo P>uona- 
pu'i'to .s('t,ll('d in Corsica (‘arly in the 
Kith cent.ury. 

Carlo Buonaparte, a desoendant 
of hVaneeseo and tlu' fat'ht'i' of 
Napoh'on, was bin ollleial in tb<' 
s('rvic(' t)f Fra, net' at Ajaccio, ami 
hy his wife, b(‘tizia Itamolino. had 
a largt' family. Carlo dit'd in 1785, 
hut ]j(‘li/ia, lived until 183(5, sur- 
viving Ik'I' famous son by mon* 
than lift('(‘n yt'ars. Of Hu'ir family 
Napoh'on was t he st'coud of t,hoM(* 
who gr<’W t.e manhood. The (‘blest 
was .loHi'ph, king of Spain; nft't'i* 
Najioh'on enaiu' Lucit'u, th(*n 
Mariannt' Fiis('. Louis, king of 
Holland, the fal.hcr of Napoh'on 
III, was Mk' lifth child. Two 
da,ught(*rs, Pauliut' and ttarolim^ 
Ma,ric, ih(' wile of Joachim Murat, 
followed, and tht'ii canu* the 
.voung(‘st child, Jerome, king of 
W(‘HtpIm,lia, 

'Ph(' BonupartcH liave for long 
b(‘('n rcpr('H('nt<‘d in thc' nude line 
oidy by the (h'seendants of Liieit'u 
ami Jt'rome. 'Plu' Anu'rican 
Bonapartes an* desct'udcd from 
.h'rorne’s marriage with Fdi/.alx'th 
Pattx'rson. 

Bonaparte, CiiAunns LtuanN 
(180,3-57). Frt'ncb prinet' and na- 
turalist. Sou of Lucien Bonapart.e, 
he was born in Paris, May 21, 1803. 
He (h'Vtitcd most (jf his t.imu' to t-iu' 
study of birds, and on thislu* wrote 
a uum her of vol umes. His A inericfin 
Ornithology, 1824 33, whieh was a 
eontinuaiion of Ah'xander Wilson’s 
work, was pubUshedatPhiladolplua, 
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Bonaparte family. 1. Charles Lncien, 1803-57. 2. Carlo, 1746-85. 3. 

Jerome, 1784-1860. 4, Joseph, 1768-1844. 5. Louis, 1778-1848. 8. Lucien, 
1775-1840, 7. Victor, 1862-1926. 8. Paiiline, 1780-1825. 9. Napoleon, 1822-91 


where he resided for several years. 
In 1840 he succeeded his father as 
prince of Canino ; he was then 
firing mainly in Italy. In 1847-48 
he intervened in political life ; for- 
saking his former friend, the pope, 
he declared publicly for the inde- 


pendence of Italy, and was chosen 
a deputy to the national assembly, 
in which he took an active part. 
However, the movement failed, 
and he was forced to leave the 
country. Lucien married a cousin, 
daughter of Joseph Bonaparte, 


and had two sons. The elder, 
Joseph Jnieien, died without sons 
in 1865, and the younger, Lucien 
Louis, ])ecanu' a cardinal. He him- 
S(‘lf died in Paris, July 29, 18,77. 

Bonaparte , H d E t j a en i e 

(17SJ~J S:17). Queen of Holland, 
mother of Na])ol('on TIT, Born in 
Paris, the daughter of Alexandre, 
Vieonite de B(^a,ii]nirnais, she was 
adopted by Napoleon T on his 
marriage with her mother, 
Joaepliine. In 1802 she married 
Louis Bonaparte, afterwards king 
of Holland, 1800-10, at Napoleon’s 
request.. It. was a dynastic marri- 
age, and a final s(q">aration took 
placa' w'hen Louis retired from Hol- 
land in 1810. Aftc'r 1814 Hortense 
lived in ri'tirc'inent at Arenberg, 
Switzerland, where she dii^cl. Be- 
sides writing an account of her 
travels (luring th(‘ year 1831, she 
composed the time for Partant 
pour la Syrie, whicdi her son, 
Napoleon III, made the national 
anthem of Fra.nee under the Second 
Empire. 

Bonaparte, flEROME (1784- 
18t)0). King of W(\stphalia and 
youngest brother of Napoleon T. 
Born at Ajaccio, Nov. 17, 1784, he 
cross(‘(l ov(n' to Prance wdion a boy 
and served in the army aad then in 
the navy. Until IKOB ho sailed 
with tile lle(4., mainly in the West 
[n(li(iH ; h(j them held a command 
in Gernmny, and in 1807 was 
chosen ruler of the new kingdom 
of Westphalia. He ndaiued an un- 
stable throiu' for six years, and 
took part in the campaign in 
Russia. H(‘ Fought at Waterloo, 
after wdiich he lived in Germany, 
Italy, and Swit/auJand. In 1848 he 
w'as in Prance, and under his 
nephew, Na{)oleon 111, became a 
marshal and pivsident of the Senate. 

Jerome di(‘d June 24, 18(10, and 
his son Napoleon, called Plon- 
Pion, Ix’t^ame the heir of the Bona- 
partes. This sou and two othei 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE BONAPARTE FAMILY 

Carlo. Bonaparte — Letizia Raniolino 


1740-S5 


17.50-1836 


i I I I 

Napoleon 1= Josephine = Marie Louise Lncien = Mme. Jonberthoii Louis Elizabeth Puttcrsoir-- Jerome--^ Catherine 

' K. of Holland — Hortense of K. of of 

„ ofCanino 177S-1S-16 Baltimore Westphalia Wiirt- 

Napoleon II 17^5-1840 1784-1860 temberg 

Diike^of Reichstadt j i r 

Napn. Chas. Napn. Louis Napoleon III 
1802-07 1804-31 1803-73 

.Teromo 


Chas. Lucien Louis Lucien Pierre 
3-57 1S13-91 1815-81 


Joseph Lucien (Cardinal) 
1S24-G5 1S2S-6S 


Roland 

1858-1924 


Prince Imperial 
1SG6-1S79 

Chas. Joseph 

Attorney-General, U.S.A., 1906-0 


Clotilde of-- Napoleon Joseph Chas. 
Savoy “ Plon-Plon ” 

1822-91 


The eldest son, Joseph, king of Spain, left no son 


Napn. Victor Jerome Louis Napn. 

1862-1926 1864-1932 
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cliildren were iho rcHult of .((M’otnc h 
niarriago with LVinc('Hs Ca.! 
of Wiirtteniboi’g- Pi’cvi(aiH to (luit 
union, when at BaltiiiionN iu‘. had 
married Um Kli'/a,h(*th l>a,tt(a’Moo, 
and from thin union ilu^ Annu’ican 
Bonaparios arc (hvsc, (uuU'd. Na po- 

leon refused to rccogni'/ai tlu‘ h'gaht y 
of the marriage, ,J(U’ome tluui laung 
a minor, and afUu’ a visit, io Kuropo 
the lady returiuHl to Jhiltiinon\ 
where she lived until 1H71). 

Bonaparte, dosin-H (17dH- 
1844). King of Spain. KId<'sfc 
brothor of the grtuit, Na|)ol<a)n, 
Joseph left Corsica about 17110, 
and was in Franco during the 
greater part of the lUwolut,i(mary 
period. He was a nunuhc'r of one 
or two of the gtivorning bodies, 
and as a diplomatist t,n‘at,(sl on 
behalf of France with U.S.A., 
Austria before the pea(!<^ of 
Luneville, and Hrita.it\ lad’on^ (Fat 
of Amiens. After Napoleon at- 
tained supremo powiU', dos(‘pli was 
made king of Naphvs, wluu’o he 
reigned for two y(uirH, on 1F(^ 
whole suecossfully and wi.M<‘iy, a, ml 
in 1808 king of Spain, 1 le nunaitu'd 
in that country during most, of t-lui 
Peninsular War, hut was inwer 
more than an autonia,lou dinn^ted 
by Napoleon, and fre(pi<uitly 
threatened to abdieate. In ISIJ 
his nominal authority ea,nie to an 
abrupt end, owing to W<dlingl.on’B 
victory at Vittoiia., follow(Hl hy his 
brother’s displeasure, '‘rin^ hrcaudi 
between them was not final, and in 
the last stirring days .losi'ph was 
again at Napohion’s sidc^. After 
1815 ho settled in the U.S.A., hut 
he was living in Florenee wlnm he 
died, July 28, 1844. 

Bonapax’te, Louis (1778-1 84(1). 
Kmg of Holland and hrotlnw of 
Napoleon I. Born at Ajuc<‘io, Nc'pt. 
2, 1778, Louis followed his elder 
brothor to Frane(\ wh(u*(^ n*)- 

ceived a military training, 1 b'l was 
with Napoleon in Italy and Kgypt, 
and hod boon a nunnher of the 
French council of states u.nd 
governor of Paris wlum he was 
placed upon tlic throiu^ of Holbwid 
in 180G. He ruled, more or less 
successfully, for four years, but 
lost tho favour of the tmipiwor, and 
when it came to lighting hetwium 
the French and the Dutch he lU'd. 
The end of his life was chi ell y 
pa-ssed in Italy, where ho was ahfo 
to indulge his literaiw taHt(^H. He 
^ed July 25, 1846. Louis married 
Hortense Beauharnais, a union 
which proved unhappy They had 
three sons. Two died before their 
father; the youngest became the 
emperor Napoleon HI. 

Bonaparte, Lucien (1 775 - 1 840 ). 
mice of Canino, and yonngtjr 
brother of the great Napoleon. 
\\ hen little more than a boy Lueien 


wa.s an active (Igun* in the houbt's 
whieli disturbisl (’orNica., and afhu’ 
h(^ H(d(h'd in Franc*' lu* woi'lv<*d 
/.(‘alously lur (lu* Jn.*’nbin cause. 
A.-i pr<'sid(Mit of I h<' (Inuncil of J*'ive 
llujidr*'*! in 1701 ), lu* was of .-u'cvice 
to his brother ah a. crilical nmnumt, 
a.nd wjiH af(<'rwar<l.s a inini.Mter 
under llu' (’<msnhit<‘ and ajtdai.Msa- 
dor at Madrid, lb' had ,Me\(M'a-l 
cpiarrc'lM wi( h Napnltaanandin 1808 , 
on marrying tlu' wid<»w *4 n stoek- 
hi'oktU', lu‘ ri'tired to llaly, wlau’*' 
he r<‘<'('iv<al (la‘ p.apa .1 t illeof prine*^ 
of (h.nhio. N<‘V<‘rth< 4 <‘Hs lu' r<'- 
Itirned to France to Hnpp*trt. th(^ 
I’alNm <unp('ror in 1815 . Atomd.ime 
Luei(‘n was a pri.sotuT in Fngland, 
having Ixam talnui hy a. Hrilish 
ship whil*' on tlu'' way to Anuu-ica., 
lb' di<'d in lvonu\ .luiu' 29 , 1810 . 

Lueien had liva'sonN. dMu'chh'Mt 
was (ha.rh'.s Luch'a, tlu» nat.iii'ali.st 
(a. S’.). Tin' s<samd wa.H ih,ul (1806 
26 ). d’lu'lhird, Louis Iwueien (1818 
91 ), w.is hora a.ad <'ducat('<l in 
Fuglu.ml, and wa.H a. di'pidy uiuU'r 
th(' S('(a)n<l l\(*puhli(u lie was in* 
t('i'<'Mt<Hl in philoU>gy. a.n(l was an 
Mut.horily on most. FuopH'.in 
la.ugnng('H, <‘!-»p*'cially Hasipn'. 
lanueirs fourth son, IMi'rrc^ Napo- 
h'ttn (1815 81 ), was a. (h'puty 
'uiidi'r th<' Secoiul Ib'piihlic a, ml 
si'iiator umler Ids eouHin, Na.i»ol{'on 
HI. In 1879 , during an ah.er('a.tion, 
h(' shot a .'pmnudiHi-, hut, tin' courts 
ae.(piitit<'(I him. 'I’he lil't,h son, 
Aiitioiin^ (IHHL' 77 ), ivas a inemlKU' 
of th(' na.iiomd a,HH(unl)ly iu 1849 . 

Bonaparte, M-aiiiio FAinuNE 
(1789 1825). Sister (d' Napoli'on I . 
Ihu'ti at Aja,<HUo, 0(4,. 29, 1780, dm 
e,roMS('d ovt'r t,o Fram'd in 1798, 
and wlnle living ah Marsi'ilhw had 
mUiny snitorH. Sh<i ina,rri(‘d a 
Holdit'i’ iia-imxl L(mlere, with whom 
sin' WiUit to’tlu' Wh'st liidicH, \vh(*r(' 
he liad a, (U)mma.n(l, hut ndaii'm'd 
alhm' his deat,h in 1892. In 1898 
I^udim^ tua,rri<‘d Fritjee Oainilhi 
BorgheH(*, hut tln'y <lid not stiay 
tog(‘tlu‘r for long;, ami die livml 
mainly in l*a.nH a.nd Ibune. Nap- 
ol('on always showial a paHiahty 
for his youngest sisbu*. Jbi made 
her ducliess of (hniHtalla, in 1896; 
but in 1819 slm was banished from 
eoutt for olbunling the empress. 
Afi(U’ 1815 the dueheiiH of (luas- 
talla lived elderly in Italy, *lying of 
(ta.m*.<w at, 9’lorem‘<', .June 9, 1825. 

Bonaparte, K/vromooN JosKim 
(hiAUiacs Paul (1822-91). Son ol 
Jerome Bonaparte by his rnari’ia.ge 
to datherino of Wtlrttemberg, and 
nephew of Napoleon I. (la lied 
Prince Napoleon and nieknamed 
Plon-Plon, he became the head of 
the .Bonapartes a.fter the dea,th of 
tho Prim^o Imperial iu 1879. Born 
Sept. 9, 1822, he showed eonHi<li‘r- 
ahh' ability, and wlieu old enougli 


to ('nt('r p\d>Iii^ life p(>S(Hl as a dmuo- 
crat. Ib' r(‘|H'<'s<uitt'd (jorsica in 
tin* Ndtionnl Assimihly of 1818, and 
was promimmt during t,h(' reign 
of his (Muisin, Napoleon III. In 
1H5I he ('ominaixh'd a division iu 
til*' (’rimea., fiml (,ln*re ri'cuuved Iuh 
nick mum', fr<an h'ad. 

Bonapa,rl.e \va,M minister of the 
(5oIoid<‘H for a short t-inu', but Lit 
that post 1,0 a,:isist his fal,h<'rdiL- 
hiw, V'icler Fmmmniel, in It.idy. 
In h’rancii lu'. was promimuit,, if 
soim'wha.t noisy and indiscrei't, 
until the war of 1879, which ho 
dislilv('d, MC'ut him into obscurity. 
In 1879 hes ('intu’g*'*! as tilu^ Boua- 
fiarte claimant, for tlu^ Fu'nch 
tliron*', Imt, Ids c.iimli<ltitnr<' was 
lU'vt'r serious, lb' flii'd Mareh 17, 
1891. Plon-Plon was lilv<ddH gu'at 
nnci(‘ in nppi'arams' and luid many 
('f his chara.ct^'risl icH. liisson, Na- 
poh'on \'i<it.or (^/.u. ), snc.c,<'<'tl(al him 
as h('a,d <4 the Bonaparl,('s. 

Bonaparte, NAinn.i'SiN Vhtok 
( 1,862 1926). Ibnid of tlu', Bonn- 
fiarte fa.nnly. Tlu^ son of Napoham 
Bonapa, rt.«' (Plon-Plon), be was 
horn in Pa.ris, Jidy 18, 18(52, He 
liv(‘d in Fra,m‘e unt il 18815, when he 
\va,s ('xp(‘lli'<l. In 1919 he iua,rri(sl 
(hcim'utim^ adaught.«u‘ (d' Leopold 
II (4’ th(' Ih'lgia.ns ; tlu'y had a son 
Napoh'on Loins (b. 1914). Nap<i- 
l<tmi Victor d it'* 1 Ma>' 8. 1926. 

J^ouar, llouATt UH (1808-89). 
8c(4,tish Presbyterian minister ami 
hymn writer. Born at. Fdiidmrgh, 

Dt'c. 19, 1808, 
and ediical*'*! 
at the univer- 
sity, h*i was 
minister at 
Leilili and K<*b 
so, ami at tim 
disrnpthm iu 
1848 was omi 
of the fonudiWH 

Hotatiua Bonar, of Hm Frt'o 
BootUsb Uyma writat (.(lun,!., Afl.-r 

further labours at Kelso, he hi^eame 
nduisier of the (Jhalmers Mianorial 
church at Fdinhurgh in 186(5, mid 
in 1888 was imKh'rater of the 
General Assembly. He edited The 
Christian 'iVeasury and otlu'r re- 
ligious pt'i'ifidicals, and (unnpihsl 
Hymns of Faith and Hop*', 1857- 
(56. He died duly ,81, 1889. 

Bonasa, CbmuHof N. American 
grouse. It imdmh^s scvt'ral spt'eies, 
of whh'h the best known is th<‘ 
rnlTed grouse (iL mnMhts). It 
may be r*‘*'ognized by tlu* frill of 
dark feathers round tlu* luu'k. 

Bona venture, (jIiovanni Ki- 
BAN/.A (1221-74). Italian saint 
and theologian. .He was horn at 
Bagnorca, Tuscany, and about 
1240 cnt(*red tlu* Franeiseau onU'r, 
of wdiich he was general from 1257- 
74. He studie*! and locturi'd at 
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the University of Paris, where he in La Sendee. Born at Jouvcitcil, 
and Thomas Aquinas received their Anjou, May 10, 1760, he served in 
doctorates in theology on the same the American aruij in the Wai ol 
day in 1255. In 1265 he refused the Independence. On his return to 
archbishopric of York. In 1271, on France he became a captain in 
his advice, Oregory X was elected the French army. A pronounced 
pope, and in 1273 Bonaventure royalist, he retired to Anjou at the 
was made cardinal bishop of outbreak of the Revolution, and in 
iVlbano. He died at the council of 1793 wvis chosen to lea<l the Ven- 
Lyons, July 15. 1274, was canon- dean insurgents of his province, 
ised by Pope Sixtus IV in 1482, and He fought at Bressuire, Thouars, 
declared a doctor of the Church in and Fontenay, and rvas W'Oiindcd 
1587. His festival is on July 14. atCholet, Oct. 16, 1793, dying next 
Bonaventure was known as the day. It is said that wdien dying lie 
Seraphic Doctor. A pupil of ordered no vengeance should bo 
Alexander of Hales, he maintained taken on 5,000 prisoners, 
that matter pertained to spiritual Bond. In chemisti-y, the agency 
no less than to corporeal things, which joins atoms together to foinn 
and, synthetical rather than ana- molecules. During the later 19th 
lyticah preferred S. Augustine to century there was much dispute 
Aristotle. He wrote on dogma and about the nature of such linkages ; 
on mysticism, and nearly 500 of but after the adoption of Ruther- 
his sermons are extant. A com- ford’s theories on atomic structure, 
plete and critical edition of his it came to be believed that chem- 
works in 10 volumes was published ical bonds are formed by electrons, 
by the Franciscans at Florence, two electrons being usually ncccs- 
1882-1902. sary for the formation of any one 

Bonavis. Village and ridge of bond. In any atom the electrons 
France, in the dept, of Nord. It is available for bond formation 
S. of Masnieres, on the road from (called the valency electrons) are 
Cambrai. In the battles for Cam- those which occupy an outer un- 
brai, 1917-lS, the British took the closed or uncompleted .shell. Elo- 
ridge, Nov, 20, 1917, It was re- meats in which the outer shell is 
gained by the Germans, Nov. 30. closed (helium with two electrons 
The spur from Bonavis to Masnieres completing the first shell : neon, 
was taken by New Zealand argon, krypton, xenon, and radon 
troops, Sept., 1918, See Cambrai, each with eight electrons complot- 
Battles of. ing an outer shell) have no valency 

Bona Vista. Cape, bay, town, electrons to form chemical bonds, 
and district in the E, of Newfound- Bond. In business, a written 
land. The cape forms the S.E. Limit undertaking to pay^ a sum of money 

' - ^ or to perform a. 

■ certain contract. 
Bonds arc usually 
sealed, and if they 
are the statute of 
limitations does 
not apply to them 
until 12 years 
have elapsed. 
Certain govern- 
ments and corpor- 
ations give bonds 
in return for the 
money they 
borrow. The 
owners of bonded 
warehouses and 
some other per- 
sons holding re- 
sponsible p 0 s i - 

XT, X, 1 - 1 tions are required 

o the bay, which the numerous to enter into a bond, forfeiting a cer- 
ishmds and rocks render difficult tain sum if negligence is proved 
of na^gation. ^ The towm_, 75 m. against them, also Bonding. 
N. of St John s, with which it is Bond. In English law, an a?- 
counected by rly., is one of the knowdedgemeut of a debt, in writing 

T Tvr ^ bond requires no consideration, 

Boncliamp,CHAK.LEsMELCHiOE and is therefore a good wav of 
^Tus, Maquis de (1760-93). making binding a promise for 
French solaier, leader of the revolt which there is no legalconsideration. 



Bona Vista, Newfoundland, said to be the first land 
sighted by John Cabot in 1497 


Bond, yiu Edward Augustus 
(1815-98). Principal librarian of 
the British Museum 1878-88. Born 
oil Dec. 31, 1815, the son of a 
cK'rgyman schoolnuistor, he was 
t‘(luc:itt‘d all Merchant Taylors, 
school. After working at the 
Record of'lice, he transferred in 
183s to tht' British Miiscaim, where 
he became a,n expert palaeographer. 
Upon being niaide keeper of the 
manuscript (h'pt. in 1866 he began 
a, policy of rigorous reform, which 
contanued when ho wa,s unexpec- 
tedly a,p[)oint('(l principal librarian 
in 1878. Mis lad’orms included tbe 
jirintingofthe MS. catalogue of the 
printed book (le})t., and the intro- 
duction of the sliding pims, which 
enabled inort^ books to bo accom- 
modated in less spaice. In 1873 he 
founded the Palaieograpbical So- 
tnety. He retired in 1888. Created 
K.C.B. in the Ncuv Yeai‘ honours of 
1898, he (]i(‘d on Jan. 2 of that year. 

Bond, Slr Rorrrt (1857-1927). 
Newfound In, nd politician. Born at 
St. John’s, Newfoundhnid, Feb. 25, 

1857, the son 
t>f a, merchant 
who had emi- 
grated from 
Torquay, he 
entin’(‘d public 
life in 1882 a.s 
a member of 
the legislative 
assembly, bc- 
comiugspeakcr 
in 1884. Made 
colonial secre- 
ts, ry in 1889 
and piannier in 1900, ho carried 
through tli(‘, negotiation of recipro- 
city treaties with tlm U.8.A, in 
1890 and 1902. Ho suecossfully 
oppoH(sl a union w'ith Canada. He 
was leader of tho Liberal opposi- 
tion in the assembly from 1909 
until ho retired in 1914. Knighted 
1901, made privy couneillor 1902, 
he died March 10, 1927. 

Bonde. Scandinavian word for 
peasant. Originally tho bunder 
were the most powerful class, the 
free and noble- born small pro- 
prietors, but at times they became 
mere peasants, and even serfs. 

Bonded Warehouse. Struc- 
turally secure promises, approved 
by the appropriate revenue author- 
ities, for the storage and manipula- 
tion of dutiable goods upon which 
tho dutie.s of customs or excise 
have not been paid. The ware- 
house keeper is required to give 
bond, with approved sureties, as 
security for the duty on tbe goods 
— henco tbe term bonded ware- 
house. Revenue officials are 
normally in constiuit attendance, 
and wai'ehouBcs are secured 



Sir Robert Bond, 
Newfoundland 
politician 
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under revenue iuid wjirehouwe 
keeper’s locks when elosc'd. dMie 
bonding system hiis many advaiU- 
tages for’ a merchant. lie ea,n 
postpone payment of duly untd 
he has a custotmn' for his ^oods. 
or export them under ivvamm- 
control without l)aynl(^nt of any 
duty, and he can perforin i'ertn,in 
operations on homhal goods, e.;/. 
blending and hottling of wines and 
spirits. The system in the U.K 
dates from 1700. 

Bondfteld, Maikuhkt (luAen 
(1873-1953). British polilhhaii. 
She was born at (lhard, Somm'se't, 
. March 17, IH73. 

and hoc a UK'. 

. interestml in 
political nd’orm 
dui’ing hm' girl- 
hood. SIm" was 

assistant si'crc*- 
tary of the shop 
assistants’ 
union, ISIKS 
li)0S, aiiid ad- 

viscMl till'' Bad) 
our convention at VVashineton, 
1919, and at (leiu^va, 1021. 
Lecturer and writm' for th<* 

socialist and labour movimnmt., 
she became sia'retary of tlu' 

national union of geiuu'al workm’s 
.(women workers’ section). In 1023 
she was first woman (diairtnan of 
the general council of tln^ T.lF.d. 
and was returned as La, hour M.lk 
for Northampton. M.B. for Walh 
send 1926-31, she wh,h miiiisticr of 
Labour, 1929-31, the lirst woman 
member of a British cabinet. (Ul. 
1948, she pub. an autohiograpliy 
1949 8ho died June 16. 1953. 

Bonding. In brickwork and 
masomy, (I) the ovi'rlajiping of 
bricks or of stom^ blocks so thal 
they shall break joint- i,v. show 
no continuous weak vertical joints ; 

(2) the further inUThndng of the 
structure by iirserting in thcs brick- 
work or masonry narrow strips ol 
galvanised or other rust-proof 
rnetal to tie the work togidluT ; 

(3) the insertion of nudiil or 
earthenware ties at intervids across 
the cavity of a hollow wall ; (4) 
the placing of lengths of timber 
horizontally within the brickwork 
of a wall, the object in using tlu'sc 
‘ bond-timbers,” however, being 
not so much directly to bind the 
bnckwork as to provide means oj 
attachment for other woodwork 
such as laths and battens. 

The purpose of bonding is to tic 
the wall together as a whole, and 
to distribute its w^eight (and that 
of any superimposed load) equally 
over the foundations. This is illus- 
trated by Fig. i, representing part 
of a brick wall ; tho broken dia- 



Margaret Bondflold. 
British politician 


g’onal linc.s chow how the wiMidd, is 
(list I'i hid <*d through the (amrsc.s. 
Bonding in (he Ihieknes.M nf I hi* 
wall is illustrated by Li.g. 2, the 
altm’iiatc I’onrse luu'e being iinli 
cn(e<l in broken lines. It will hi‘ 
Mi'cn that till' joints in one eonrse 
come oV(‘r or under tlu' centre of a 
brick in the next eoursi'. In 
maaninw' the HlniK'- ai*(' similarlv 
bonded in two dio'etion.s ( kig.a. 3 
and 4) ; whmi irregularly sluified 
stoiK's (ruldile) ari' u.sed, (lie enr- 
uers or quoins are formed of 
wrought s(nn<‘s (b'igg A), thi.s being 
an old nu'lhod for V(‘ry thiclv walls, 
b’ig. 3 .shows ahernati' (‘onrMes of 
thin and lhi<*k stoncM. hackial up 
wit h liriekwork ; bh'g. ■! illusl rales 
such sloiK's used ultermdoly in the 
suine course. 'I'ln' muMoury is 
gmu'rally only a, facing unvvailayH. 

d'lu' nverlnppiug of the hriek.s 
prndms'H a eharaelm'ist ie bond 
pattern on tht' face of the wall. 
3’hn.s Fig. I is worked in Lnglish 
lamd a whol<‘ row of Hl,rel <‘liers 
(hiaeks laid fvtiijtlurisi' to the run 
of (he wall) hi'ing followed by a 
whoh' row of luauh'i’.s (hri<*ks laid 
wit h t heir loug(‘Mt diinen.Hion 
tlu‘ widl from front t-o hack). In 
b'lemish bond each course is com- 
po.si'd of alternating heudm’s and 
st.retcliei'M (b’ig. 6). J’hiH diagram 
shows t lu‘ l(‘fl-hand laid “ st <q>ped ” 



and I he right dmnd mul toot bed ” 
for <*<nd inning thi' wall. At, th<^ 
stoppl'd mil, of emma', a whoh' 
Brick must tinish the wa,Il <'ither 
as a. ht'adi'r or a Ht-relichm’, hot, the 
itonding is provideil for by insert- 
mg here a haJf hrii'k (called a 
eloser), as .shown. Fngli.sh gnaabm 
wall bond (‘niisi,si,s of three (‘Oursi'S 
of slrt'lehers follovvial by oiui 
eoui’se of heaih'rs, ami .so on (Big. 
7 ). .S'er Brickwork. 

Bond Strciot. London (horongh- 
lat'e tile K. liouudary of Mayfair. 
A fas.hionahle shopping eeut.ri', it 
is divided into twt) parts. Old 
Bond Sto'cl. hud out: on the 
site of ('lan'mlon llousi' esl-atia 
lllSd ss, by Sir d’homas Bond 
(after wliom it, is named), eomp- 
(roller to (ha-eii Ileiirii'tta Maria, 
I'lms N. from Fieea,dilly, whiU^ 
New Bond StB'ct, built, 1721 , is a.u 
I'.xti'iisioii still fa-rthi'r N. to Oxford 
Strei'l.. It i,s the home of vvorkL 
fnmou.s uullinerH, jewi-llers, per- 
fumii'i'H, art, gallerk-s, firinl, shops, 
e.f/. Cartii'r, 'r)lTa,ny, Walpok', 
b'imiigan, Asprey, Atkinson. e 1 <'. 
In N('\v Bond Strei'l, are the 
Aeolian Hall (whiih lieeaine a, 
B.B.O. Htudio in 9313 ), and 
Sotheby’s. lAimons people who 
llvi'd in Bund Street im'lude 
Sterne, Sir d'honms Lawrenei', 
Ideton, Bo,s\v(*ll, Swift,, a.nd Nel- 
son ami Lady Hamilton, 

Bondu ou Bono, II. Oommiuu' 
of Matan, Senegal, Fri'iieh \V. 
Afriea,. It lies h(*t,\V(*en thi' 
Seiu'gal and (hiiinbia lavis's, and 
produi'i'H (HS’iMds, tohneeo, iron. 
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weight in properly bonded brickwork. 2. Flan 
oJ 13i-mch brick wall with stopped end correctly bonded. 3. Alternate thick 
and thin stone courses backed with brickwork. 4. Thick and thin stones 
used alternately in the same course. 6. Corner Konned ot wrought stones 
and rubble. 6. Flemish bond 7. English garden wall bond 
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and some gold. It was annexed by 
France in 1858. 

Bonduku. Region of the Ivory 
Coast, French West Africa. Though 
poorly ’sratered, it produces cocoa, 
coffee, and manioc ; and cattle 
and sheep are reared. The country 
is beautiful, and fine shooting is to 
be had. Area 18,350 sq. m. Pop. 
(1950 est.) 12S.00D. 

One of its sub-divisions and the 
capital, which has an aerodrome, 
are also called Bonduku 

Bone. The hard part of the 
animal body or skeleton. W hen 
dried and freed from water, bone 
consists of about 67 p.c. of earthy 
constituents, chiefly calcium phos- 
phate with smaller quantities of 
calcium carbonate, calcium fluor- 
ide. and magnesium phosphate ; 
and about 33 p.e. of animal matter, 
mainly collagen, which is con- 
verted into gelatin by boiling. 
Two t}^es of structure are recog- 
nized in bone : dense, compact 
bone, which forms the outer layers 
of a bone, and cancellous or spongy 
bone, found in the interior. The 
relative amounts of these vary in 
different bones and parts of a 
bone. In a long bone, such as the 
femur, the shaft is formed almost 
entirely of compact bone around a 
cavity, which is filled with marrow; 
the ends of the long bones, and 
smaller bones such as those of the 
wrist and ankle, consist almost 
entirely of cancellous bone covered 
with a layer of compact bone. 

Haversian Canals 

Microscopically, the structure of 
compact and spongy bone is essen- 
tially the same. When a trans- 
verse section of a long bone is ex- 
amined under a high pow'er nu- 
merous holes are seen, each sur- 
rounded by concentric layers, in 
which are small, more or less 
spindle-shaped spaces termed 
lacunae, communicating with each 
other by minute channels or can- 
aliculi. On longitudinal section 
the boles are seen to be the cut 
ends of channels, or Haversian 
canals as they are termed from the 
name of theii- discoverer, Clopton 
Havers (d. 1702), which run 
parallel with the length of the bone 
and communicate with each other 
at frequent intervals. During life 
the Haversian canals are occupied 
by blood-vessels, and the lacunae 
by bonC'CeUs. The surfaces of 
bone are covered with a strong, 
fibrous membrane, the periosteum, 
the blood-vessels of which com- 
municate with those in the interior 
of the bone through the Haversian 
canals. Long bones are also 
supplied with blood through a 
nutrient artery w^hich passes 


tlmough to the marrow, where it 
breaks up into smaller vessels. 
Bone is the framework of the body, 
and in the cavities of bones takes 
place the formation of red and 
wliite blood cells. 

Development and Growth 

Bone is developed in two w’ays : 
(1) by direct formation within a 
membrane which afterw'^ards forms 
the periosteum, a method exem- 
plified in the development of the 
bones forming the vault of the 
skull ; and (2) by ossification of 
cartilage of which the bone is first 
formed, a process seen in the de- 
velopment of the long bones. Here 
also, however, the cartilaginous 
precursor of the bone is sur- 
rounded by a membrane, the peri- 
chondrium, which subsequently 
becomes the periosteum. Aftc'r 
their formation bones grow by de- 
position of successive layers be- 
neath the periosteum. When a 
piece of bone is removed in a 
surgical operation or is destroyed 
by disease or injury, formation of 
new bone will occur so long as the 
periosteum remains. If this also 
is destroyed, regeneration may 
sometimes be secured by trans- 
planting portions of living perios- 
teum or small pieces of living bone. 

Fractures of bone have always 
been treated by opposing tlu^ 
broken ends. Great improvement 
in methods of opposing and fixa- 
tion of the parts has been achieved. 
The aim is perfect fixation for the 
minimum necessary time with the 
minimum of nniscular wasting ; 
the latter is achieved by kee[Mng 
in use all muscles except tiiosi* 
actually moving the parts, and by 
tensing and relaxing even those 
muscles which work the broken 
bone. Plaster of Paris is not the 
most popular method of fixation. 
In many cases iirternal Rplintag(‘ 
is used, long flanged nails Ixflng 
introduced, as in fractures of the 
neck of the femur. This condition 
is frequent in old people whose 
bones tend to reunite very slowly, 
and for whom, therefore, perfect 
fixation of the bone is of the ut- 
most importance. Internal splin- 
tage gives the extra rigidity 
which allows of muscular move- 
ment to prevent wasting. 

A pin of non-corrosiblc metal 
run through a bone may allow 
careful traction to be applied, 
thus avoiding deformity. Plates 
of metal may be used to maintain 
fixation, and sometimes grafts of 
bone itself from another site in the 
same person are used. In cases 
w'here, because of wounds or other 
causes, large amounts of bone are 
destroyed, the missing bone can 


riomctinu's be nqilacH'd by chips 
taken, most often, from the crest 
of 1 he ileum (liij) bone). 

Tuberculosis may affect any of 
the boiK's and jiroduee a condition 
termed caries, which most com- 
monly occurs in the H])ine, and is a 
cause of spinal curvature. Syphilis 
in a lat(' stage may also give rise 
to chronic iidhunmation of bone, 
followed by iK'crosis. Various 
forms of tumour, of wdiicli the 
most importa-ut is the sarcoma, 
may originatie in bone. Secondary 
deposits of malignant tumours 
lodge' freejuc'utly iu bone. Rickets, 
mostly alTeeiiug ehildrc'ii in cities, 
is a condition of tlu^ bone resulting 
in bending and wc'akcniug of the 
structure, and is caused by an 
erroi’ in the eakaum and phos- 
phorus (diemista-y of the body 
iiecause of a delieii'iiey of Vitamin 
1). Cod liver oil is the most valu- 
able prev('ntive and curative sub- 
stance. Sunliglii has tlu' powTr to 
synthc'sise Vitamin 1) from the fat 
under thi' skin — a facit which long 
hlurri'd ilu' rc'al cause of rickets. 

Bone OR Bona. Town and sea- 
port of Alg(U'ia, the ancient Hip- 
pone. It stands at the mouth of 
tins river St'hus, 220 m. ])y rly. W. 
of Thin is, and has jin airfield. From 
the time of lamis XIV until 1789 
the Freueh Afihain (‘ompany had 
factorii's luM'e. There is an inner 
and an outer harbour. Tlio town 
has flour mills ; faehoriess making 
cheipi(!als,fertiliHorH,mat(!hos, olive 
oil, ccraiinies, fui'nitiire; distilleries; 
and food pn'serving iilants. Iron, 
zine, and chopper ore, mercury, 
a.ntimony, phosphates, sulphur, 
marble, gypsum, and porphyry arc 
produced near by. Ikip. (1954) 
101,1 55. Hone was oeeufiicd by the 
hk-ciudi in 18.32 and bombarded by 
the Germans in Aug., 1914. Allied 
troops land(Hl lu're without op- 
[lositiori on Nov, 12, 1942. 

Bone, Hknhy (1755-1834). 
English enamel painter. Born at 
Truro, Pcb. 0, 1755, and appren- 
ticed to a ])on!olain w^orks, on the 
failure of this firm he moved to 
Dindon, where bo found employ- 
ment in (mamelliug watches and 
fans. In 1801 he was appointed 
enamel painter to Gtmrgo III. In 
the same year he was elected 
A.R.A., ton years later R.A. His 
greatest achievement was the 
series of 85 portraits of illustrious 
Englishmen, after originals in 
variiius galleries. In 1831 he 
became partly blind, and retired. 
He died in London, Doc. 17, 1834. 

Bone, Mum head (1876- 
1 953 ) . British etcher and draughts- 
man. Born at (Hasgow, March 23, 
1,876, at 14 be was articled to an 
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architect but hIikIumI urt in t-ho 
evenings at the (Glasgow w^hool aivd 
at 18 devoted biinH(‘li'(Mitin‘ly to it. 

He began etching in 1<S1)S, a, ml in 
1899 wont to London, wIkm'O lu^ 
scored sonio HuccesH(‘H. Aidin' a, 
brief retreat to Ayr in 1900, ho 
settled in London in 11)01. II(‘ b(^- 
gan to hold one-man allows, and hy 
1906 was established as a, dra,ugbtH- 
man of talent and refmta.tnon. 
Bone’s favourite subjects w<‘r(‘ 
complicated building works, di'ino- 
litions, masses of shipping, aaul tlu^ 
like ; and in integrating (bdail into 
an ordered design lie had few or no 
rivals in his day. Spa.in gavi^ Inin 
many subjects ; aiiid he did val- 
uable work at the front and with 
the fleet in both Clreaf. WAu'S. lie 
was knighted in 19.*17, and diiid 
Oct. 21, 195:J. 

Bone married Chu’trnde, (hnigh- 
ter of Francis Dodd (r/.?'.). She 
was a writer of distinction ; so 
also were Bone’s brothers, .lames 
(b. 1872, (J.H. 191-7), wlio was 
London editor of tlu'i Manehi'stvr 
Guardian lOll-^lA, a-nd Sir David 
(b. 1874, knightml 191(i), master 
mariner. Muirlu^ad ilhiHtirahed 
some of their books for both his 
brothers. Miiirhcad’s son, Stic^filum 
(b. 1904), was a painter of tahmt. 

Bone Bed. Sedinumtary rock 
made up chielly of fossil bones ami 
teeth. It may oceur as a v(U’y thin 
layer covering a fairly widi^ ar<‘a^ 
when the concentration of fossil 
bones may be duo to a pause in tln^ 
supply of sediment : tlu^ lu'st 
known examples in Gr(^at Britain 
are at the to}) of tlie Silurian 
system in th(3 Wedsh bonbu’laml, 
and at or near the base of th(‘ 
Rhaetic. Bono beds may also occur 
as small patches covering very 
limited areas, when rain wash or 
stream waters may have (!olleetctd 
the bones into a surface depression, 
or in cave earths where bones of 
animals and their prey aceumulate. 

Bone-black on Animal Oiiah- 
COAL. Substance pre})ared by cal- 
cining bones out of contact with 
air. The bones are freed from 
pease by benzine and then jilaetal 
in large iron retorts and limited for 
from six to eight hours. Bone oil 
and ammonia are given oil a,ml 
charcoal left behind in the retort. 
The bone-black is cooled in air-tight 
bins and afterwards crushed and 
graded by sifting. 

Grafting. Roplaoenicnt 
of shattered or destroyed bone by 
a graft of healthy living bone. The 
best results are obtained when the 
new bone is taken from the patient 
himself. Bone from another person 
may be used, however, and also bone 
from an animal. Usually the graft 


is tulo'u from tJni snrfaet^ of ilu', 
t ibia, tb<^ In.rgi'r of ilu‘ t wo boix's in 
t he IoW(‘r |)art' oC tin” l<‘g. d’ho gi'afti 
should, if |>osMibl<L b<‘ iix(sl lirndy 
betA\M'(ui tlu' tw«) (Muls of the in- 
ja!'e<l oi'diseaseil bone. iSonn'tinu's, 
iioW(»v(M', the graft, i.s imu-dy (M))- 
b('dd(Ml in th(3 soft tis-snes helovusm 
th(' se})n,i'n.ted <Mids Jind growth 
occurs (ill U}> fh<i gaps. 

Bone Implomonts. Tools and 
we.'ipotis nnide of bone, <'sj)e<'ially 
in |)rimitive eult.ur<‘s. (hnun'ically, 
thci terrii also embiuu'i's tools ma.d<'> 
of liorn, teetrh, am! ivory. 9’he 
working of bom* bega,n in the U|)- 
fH‘r Fnlaeolilhi(! ago, and a,wls, 
Hha.ft”Ht,ra,ighl.<‘n<*rH, and sp(‘)ir- 
throw(‘rs (with e-ngraved deeora.- 
tlon), ha,r|)oonH, (\ved muuUes, and 
daggi'ii’H mu.rk th(i course of dt‘V(dop- 
numt in Lnro|H^. Home typ('H {hw- 
sisL'd through the Mesolithic into 
tla^ N(M)litbit^ aig(% during vvhidi 
many oth(*rs Wtu'o invumicid. (hmhs 


(xu'.ur in Danish kitdu'ii-middens, 
and (dscnvdu *!'('. are. found diis(ds, 
liaiUinu'rs, |)i<'kH, a.xe-HO(;k(‘tH, ai'ui- 
gua.rds, Hi»oons, jHindants, aaid 
e1i(*(*k-|>i<Ma\s for Iiors(*-bitiH. During 
the ea.rly medial Uige bom^ wa,s nsesd 
for sw<n'<I-grips, tiool-bandli's, box- 
paau'lw, et<u Objtuits of bone aaid 
jiidler a.re lumu'rous in (uirly Brit- 
ish sites: tlu^ GlaiStonbury hdee- 
villagu's yielded t)0(), Maaiy })riine- 
val tyf)(‘s survive, es{)t*eially a.mong 
p<H)pl(*s who |)re,s(*rv(* the stone-age^ 
eultiure, vjj, the Australian ahori- 
giiu'M, a.nd S. Afritain Bushmen. 

Bono Manure. Vahnibk^ food 
a.nd stimuhint for many ganl(*n 
(a‘o})s. Made from llu^ (n’usluHl ami 
})owal(‘rod l)on<\M of animals it 
HU})|>Iies the^ soil with |)h()sphat(*H. 
It. w aii)}>li(Ml aftm* a. dn'ssing of 
animal manure, for it. [)rnvid(^H the 
missing eh'ment.s which thi* horse 
or cow lia.H tak(‘n from its food, 
and tlu'refon' from the ground, and 



Bone Implements ol primitive man. 1. Needles. 2, 3, and 4. Harpoons, 6 
Spear-thrower with carved head. 6 and 7. Awls. 8, 9, and 10. Harpoons. 
11 and IS. Pegs. 13, 14, and 16. Fish hooks and, 16, method of attachment. 
17. Snow-knife. 18, Qafl for salmon fishing. 19. Scraper for hides 
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which have gone to build its body 
instead of being returned to the 
soil in the orthodox form. 

Ground bones form the base of 
many fertilisers, and are a valuable 
food" for grass and pastures, help- 
ing to produce a rich velvety turf. 
For tennis and croquet lawns and 
bowling greens bone manure is 
invaluable, and it is a safe food 
under nearly all conditions for 
roses, fruit trees, peas and beans, 
root crops, and flow'ering shrubs. 
Crashed bones are usuallj" dug into 
the soil, and ground bones dusted 
on the surface and wmtercd in. 
This is a better plan than placing 
the bone manure in the watering- 
pots and cans, as bone meal, not 
being very soluble, is likely to form 
a sediment at the bottom of^ the 
utensil, and cause an unequal dis- 
tribution of the nutritive proper- 
ties of the manure. See Manures. 

Bone Meal. Preparation from 
bones It is made by mills con- 
taining toothed rings, toothed 
rollers, or beaters. The last-named 
type of mill is least satisfactory. 
Small mills with adjustable knives 
for cutting up green bones are much 
used for preparing food for poultry. 

Bone Oil or Animal Oil. The 
volatile portion that is produced 
when bones are destructively dis- 
tilled, as in the preparation of 
animal charcoal. It is also called 
Dipper s oil, from the inventor 
who, in the 17th century, first pre- 
pared it for use in medicine. The 
crude oil is a very complex body, 
as it results from the decomposi- 
tion of fats and glycerin as well 
as the gelatin of the bones. 
Pyrrol is the most important con- 
stituent, and is used in the manu- 
facture of colouring matters and 
of iodol, an iodoform substitute. 

Bone Products. Bone, the 
framework of the fleshv tissues in 

V 

man and animals, consists of or- 
ganic and inorganic chemical con- 
stituents. The. chief organic con- 
stituent is ossein, which yields 
gelatin on boiling with water. Tlie 
inorganic constituents are prac- 
tically identical in bones derived 
from different animals, as shown 
by the analysis of bone ash, the 
product obtained when bones 
are burnt. Bone ash contains 
about 85 p.c. of calcium phosphate 
(Ca^(P 04 ) 2 ) and 10 p.c. of magne- 
sium phosphate (Mg 3 {P 04 ) 2 ), the 
remaining constituents consisting 
of calcium combined wdth carbon 
dioxide, chlorine, and fluorine. The 
value of bones for manure depends 
upon the calcium phosphate which 
they contain. During the Second 
Great War public salvage of bone, 
stimulated by posters, provided 
a rich source of industrial raw 
materiaL 


The bone factory, wdierc w^aste 
bones are made into manure and 
otherwdse sorted for use in manu- 
factures, requires to be situated 
away from a town on account of 
the " unpleasant smells that arc 
given off in the process of making 
manuio, but raihvay or sea carriage 
faciliticis arc essential Tbt'rc must 
also be a plentiful supply of wmtor. 

Sorting and Breaking 
The fir^t procc.ssin the hone fac- 
tory consists in sorting the Ijoncs 
before they are passed on to the 
crusher or cracker. Women are; (un- 
ployed in sorting and in picking 
out extraneous matter, Udie mar- 
row bones (thigh and big bones) 
are most prized, as they contain a 
high percentage of fat, and the 
bones are afterwards used for 
the manufacture of tooth-brush 
handles, buttons, paper-kniv^(‘.s, and 
other bone articles. As the fat 
yielded by marrow bones is of a 
superior quality, the.se bones are 
generally treated apart from the 
smaller bones, and also are sawn 
into pieces, whereas other bones 
are passed thi’ougb a eru.^her or 
cracker, as it is known toclmieaily. 
The breaking of bones is somewhat 
difficult on account of th(‘ tongh- 
ncss of the material. 'J’lic! ap- 
paratus most commonly used con- 
sists of two grooved or tooilKHl 
rollers running into one anotlu'r, 
driven by steam. The bones arcs 
crushed into pieces of various sizes, 
some machines being so construotecl 
that bone of different degrc'cs 
of fineness is separated, 'rhese 
are classified as Dinch bone.s, |-inch 
bones, bone meal, and bcjiic Hour. 

Extraction of Grease 
The next operation in the bone 
factory consists in extracting the 
fat from the crushed bones. This 
is canied out by boiling witli 
water, when the melted fat floats on 
the surface, or in modern factories 
by dissolving out the fat by means 
of benzene, or solvent naphtha. 
The proce.ss of de-greasing bones, 
as it is called, by benzene is carried 
out in large iron tanks so arranged 
that steam and benzene can be 
admitted at will, and removed 
when needed. The necessary pre- 
cautions against fire are taken, 
owing to the inflammable nature of 
the solvent. Steam is first ad- 
mitted to melt the fat and then 
a stream of benzene is run through 
the mass of crushed bone. During 
the percolation of the benzene, 
the fat is dissolved. The fat-laden 
benzene is submitted to distillation 
to recover the benzene and separ- 
ate out the fat. The fat which re- 
mains behind from this stag© in 
the manufacture is further purified 
until it is sufficiently white and 


odourU\ss to be employed in the 
manufacture of soap. 

Th(‘ bones are next (h'prived of 
the gelatiin tlu^y contain. The 
method is to subject tho bones in 
(dosc'd vessels to steam at a high 
tenipcrataire. J ins dissolves the 
gelatin in the wmt.er yielded from 
th(' (‘imdensed steam, ddie gelatin 
solution is liunlly mmporatial until 
of such a, strength tfiat it solidifies 
on cooling. TMk^ cruder product is 
known as gln(‘, the purest product 
is called gedatin. 

Tlui (legcdadiiiisi'd Ijones arc now 
either imuli‘ into manure or dis- 
tilU'd for bone oil and animal 
ehai'eoal. If for use as manure 
or dissolviHl bomw, a.s this variety 
is ealh'tl, the boiujs arc treated 
witili sulphuric acid, so that the 
ealeiuin phosphat(‘ u])ou wliich the 
mauurial valui^ (hqx'nds can be 
presimted to tlie soil in a soluble 
form, i.v. ea,u be utalised by the 
soil for tdio nouri.shineni of fdants. 
ddu' Ji|)[)araitiUS is so arranged that 
the gasi's given oil by the action 
of tlii^ a(d(l can berimiuved, and, on 
account of tlndr noxious (diaractor, 
passial in t (i water t.owi'rs, where tho 
gasi's ar(‘. dissolvial and the water 
dispost‘(] of by riiuning into the 
sew<*rs. 'rh(' dissolved bones are 
tlum mixed with a. dedinito pro- 
portion of boiu^ dust, with the 
ohjiad'i of drying Jdie mass and 
absorbing any (excess of acid. See 
yup(U‘phoHphate; Gelatin; Glue; 
consult also .Bone Pn. duets and 
Manures, T. Lambert, 2n(lecl. 1913. 

Boner, Umucir. Medieval fabu- 
list. A Dominican friar, ho lived in 
Vienna in tlu^ Idtli century and 
wrote a c.olhHddou of 100 fables, Der 
Lchdsticdn, (diiidly adapted from the 
Latin tables of AviainuH(dth century 
A.D.). Boner’s work, the contents 
of which are remarkable for point 
and humour, was published at Bam- 
berg in M()l, and was one of the 
earliest books indntied in Germany 
with a date, Duly two copies of tho 
first (Hlition arts known. An edition 
by 11 JCristeller apptitvrefj in 1908. 

"Boixe-setting. Placing tho 
parts of a broktm bone in ])osition 
lor uniting, d’ho term bone-setter 
is usually restricted to one who 
claim.s the natural fiower ol reduc- 
ing, by miinipiilation, dislocation, 
relieving amkylosis, anti setting 
fractures. 

Boneshaker. Name of an early 
type of bicycle, the first to have 
two wheels of nearly equal size. 
The rider propelled himself by 
pedals at the end of cranks mounted 
on the hub of the front wheel. The 
machine was made of wood and 
iron, and the wheels had no tires. 

Bo^ness. Abbreviation of the 
name of tho Scottish seaport Bor- 
rowstounness ). 
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Bonfire. Term u-sually a[)pli(Ml 
to a Hro out of doors to (■.(^h'lirafo 
a public or local ovinit. or H(‘rv(^ an a 
beacon. The form “ botioliro ” was 
in common use till 17(50, and it was 
long customary to destroy boiios in 
this way. 'Idio practice of UMipiip' 
through the liames (igurcs among 
the rites of the Homan hvstival 
Palilia, celebrated May 1 in honour 
of Palos. goddc'.wH of shc!]i herds. 
The Cornish honliros may a 
survival of Druid iircs. dMiew^ Itorv 
fires were, to some extent, eounticn- 
anced by the early Christian 
church. On Ouy Kawluvs Day 
(Nov 5)thebonlirein lamsjln’s Inn 
Fields, London, was an elaborate 
affair; sometimes over 200 cart- 
loads of fuel and more than tbirt.y 
“guys” wore burnt. ‘S'ce Btdt.nne. 

Bonga. Town of AbysHinia. 
Inthediat. of KalTa, wbieh l)or<k‘rs 
the Anglo-Kgyptian Biuhiii, it is a 
commercial centre for the Hurroumb 
ing provinces. 

Bougardia RauwolflL 'Pufjcr- 
oua-rooted perennial of the order 
Berbendaeeao native of Syria a.nd 



Bongacclia Rauwoltii, pcrenmal tuber 


Persia. The rootstock, trom which 
arise four or live leaves cut from 
edge to midrib into oblong lobes, 
resembles a small potato O'hc 
flower-stalks b(mr pyramidal (‘.lus- 
ters of small golden-yellow (lowers. 
The tubcroarc cooked for food, and 
the leaves are oaten like florrel. 

Bon Gaultier/’ Hsendonyni 
under which VV. H. Aytonn and Sii- 
Theodore Martin eollahornb^d iti a 
series of verse fiarodies of their con- 
temporaries winch first u.ppca,red in 
Tait’s or Fraser’s MagaKine, 1H42 
44, and were collected in a volume, 
The Bon Gaultier BaJlads, 1855. 

Bonghi, Rxjogiero (1828-05). 
Italian author, scholar, and ptdi- 
tician, born at Naples, March 20, 
1828. At the 
age of thirty 
h e brought 
out a transla- 
tion of Plato. 

He was pro- 
fessor of 
philosophy at 
Pavia, of 
Greek at 
Turin, of 
Latin at 
Florence, and of ancient history at 
Rome (1870-95). From 1860 he 
sat in the Chamber of Deputies as 



Ruggiero Bongm, 
Italian author 


a supporter of the Higbt. a,nd from 
liS7‘l 7(5 ho vviiH mmi,’->t('r of public 
instriu'lion in (h(s Miind'clti 
( iahimd.. An a.rd<Mil. b’ran<*(»phil, hi' 
viporously oppost'd the T'riph' 
Allia.m’.c. Hus jmbliHlaMl works 
imdudo critioal .stndi<«s of oont.om- 
porary stahusnum, and a Lifo ol 
Arnold of Broscia, Jlo tliial at 
T'orr<i del Grts'o, Oet. 22. I.S9.5. 

Bongo. Nogi'o (rilx* III IJjihi- 
ol-Cdut’/.al prov., Sudan, rein mint, ol 
i iornuM'ly (‘XtenM\o people, 'fhe) 
pruotiMi' agricidtaire! p(‘a,et‘ fully in 
.‘iimill .S(5aft.(‘red vill.-igos nml sp('iul 
(ho dry H(‘a.Hon Inmthigaiid (iMliiny. 
'rheyH<H*mto hav<Mirii'inn(,<‘d in (h<‘ 
Nil(' i’ivi‘f ba..sin, from which tlu‘y 
vv<‘re drivim hy inva-sions. 'riitdr 
poi, soiled arrow.M, and o( her miltural 
eloimuit.H, KUu:g(‘H(» pygmy inllu(m(‘e. 
riu'ir ironworking is (‘xeellont. 

Bonhoul', Roha (1822-01)), 
Krimoli pa,iul.('r, born at liordeaux, 
Maro.h 1822, ll<u‘ parents in- 
tand<'d h<u‘ to 
bo a dreiHK- 
makor, but. at 
her (oiriiest 
(mtr('a,1.ii‘.H her 
fatlierallowi^d 
her to tak(‘ 
up art, and 
made him.s(dl 
rimponsi ble 
for hm' t.ra.in 
iug. She (irst 
exhibited at 
th(' Salon in 
181 1 , and her 
suoeesH was won by her animal 
paint.ing. Her bent, known works 
melndo. t.lu' fanums Horse Fair (a 
replica of whi(‘h is in the National 
tbillety), PlougJiing in tho Nivor- 
nais, 11 ay -making in Auvorgmv 
Tlic 'riiree MusketeiM's, Uoturuiug 
to Pa.Htun^, and Spanish Mul(4eor,s 
crossing the PyrenccH, In 181)4 the 
ollicer’s cross of tlie Legion of 
Honour was conferred ui>on her, an 
un precedent e<l honour fora, woman. 

Sln^ died in Paris, May 26, 1891). 

Boni. Dist. ol Doteh<‘s, Indo- 
nesia. In tho S. W. extrcnmon of the 
isbuid, it produce.s rice, .sago, sugar, 
collbe, tohai'co, eassia. ’Pho })coplc, 
for tho most part Bugis, arc adopt 
in metal work and cotton working. 
BulTalo and horses ar(» reared, A 
vassal state of tho Dutch F. India 
CO. from 16(58, Boni came undm’ 
l)ut(5h Hovcireignty in 1903. Area, 
],0()0 H(p m. ; (lop. 200,000. OTk^ 
town of Boni is on tho coast ; th(^ 
gulf of Boni is an inlet formed by 
the southern poninsulas of tho 

(1800-1025). It, a. 

liau archaeologist. Born at Venice, 
April 25, 1859, he travelled ex- 
tensively through what were once 
the provinces of imperial Rome. 
He booatno superiutondent of tho 
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Vkmict* Aiuulemy arohittastural 
school, (hen inspector ol' aiiH- 
(jui|i(‘s, and (hen, durinp; 1898 
1922, dir(Mdi(»r of (svcavalhms in 
( he h'ei’um and on tlui Halaline hill 
at Rome’. During bis (.mnih^ (if 
(Jii.s olliee many impoD.ant anei(‘ut 
inoinmu'nl.H wis’c* timairfhesd ; and 
(‘xeavaiion umh'r th<i imp<M’ial 
li'vels lU'ar Du^ Scu'eran Aixdi 
brought to ligld. .striud.ur(\'( prole 
ably asjux'iaied uith (Ju* La/ies* 
A'e/er (blae.k ,s(,on(‘), lh(‘ Iradi- 
tionnl lomb of Romidus. Umbs' 
lii.s su per vision S. Ma rl/s eainfimiili' 
at \hMii<a‘ was ladmill. in 1910. lb’ 
pnbli.slnal mirm'rous oflieial i'i‘poi‘t.s 
atid a number of book.s on tlu^ 
a,nti(pii(i<vsamong wln(!h lu* work(‘d. 
f.l(‘ (IDd ibdy 7, 11)25. 

Bonifiico (080 755) Ftiglish 
sainl. and aposllo of (J(U'ma.ny, 
Born a.t Kir(.on or (k‘(alit.on, l)<won- 
Hliire, bis original ninm^ laung Win- 
frid or Winfri(.h, he was edmaitcid 
in monasteries at Kxeter atid 
Nursling, Haiit.s, and was ordaijUHl 
priest in 710. In 716 bo Ix^gau 
(.he (U’augeli.Mation of tho Frisians 
and t.he German tribes, and then, 
Hiimmomal to R<am\ was (*ou- 
H(Hu‘alied bishop in 723 and arch- 
bishof) in 732. 

In 711 ht‘ was appoiul.cHl by the 
pope fit) nau‘ga.ni'A«‘ (he Fninkish 
church, and vvor!c('d as bol.h mis- 
sionary and reformer, espeeially in 
Ib'Hse, 'rhiiringia., and Ba.varia, 
From 7>1(5 54 lus was archlnshop of 
Mahr/n and tlnni resigiuHl t.la^ sta) 
and rcturmnl (.o his nuMsiouary 
work. Wi(h a baud t>f converts 
lie was masHaf‘n‘d by pagans, 
dune 5, 755 near Dokkum, in 
Frisia.. Among his many founda- 
tions is trlu^ famous abbey of b’nlda., 
whcirc his remains wtirii Imrictd, 
Hti is cumimanoratiMl in the calen- 
dar of the (llinreh of Fnghuul on 
dum^ 5, and his festival wa.s or- 
dered to b(^ celcbratiid throughout 
the Homan Catholic ebureh by 
Poi»‘ Pius I X in 1 874, 

BoJaiface. Name of nine pones, 
of whom only two (VHl and IX) 
arc notiworthy. Of the ot.hm'Sp 
Boniface I waH'pop(i from 418-22; 
Bouifai'o 11, a (loth, was pope 
from 530 32; Boniface 111 only 
ridgm'd a few months in 606 ; 
then Boaifata*. IV w'as jiopei from 
608 15 ; Boniface V, a Nt'apoli- 
tan, pope from (ill) -25, is men- 
tionocl by tho Venerable Bixh» for 
his interest in the cock^.Hiastical 
allairs of Fngland; Bonifatu^ VI, 
the nomin ''0 of a Roman faction, 
whose election was HulwHiueutiy 
doclarotl invalid, was only allowtMl 
to reign for 15 days in 896, and 
Boniface VU was an antipope 
who irdruded himself in 974, and 
again in 984. He died in 985. 
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Boniface VIH (c. 1230-1303). 
Pope from 129-i to 1303. Born at 
Anagni, Italy, his name being 
Benedetto Gaetano, or Caetani, he 
became a doctor of law, and, 
created a cardinal in 1281, served 
as papal legate in France and 
Sicily. Elected to the papacy in 
1294, on the resignation of Celes- 
tine V, whom he kept in confine- 
ment til] 1296, his pontificate was 
characterised by vigorous insis- 
tence on the papal authority in 
civil no less than in ecclesiastical 
matters, and by the failure of his 
efforts. Sicily refused to accept a 
French ruler, and in 1296 chose 
Frederick, in defiance of Boniface, 
and Italy remained torn by civil 
war. In Rome itself the rebellion, 
1297-98, of the cardinals of the 
Colonna family, who hated the 
pope for his exaltation of his own 
family the Gaetani, was defeated 
by Boniface. 

In 1296 Boniface issued the bull 
Clericis laicos, which forbade the 
clergy to pay taxes without the 
Pope’s consent, and this involved 
the papacy in disputes with 
Edward I of England and Philip IV 
of France. Boniface, who aimed 
at peace between England and 
France, hoping to organize a cru- 
sade against the Turk, opposed the 
taxing of the clergy in order to cut 
off supplies for the armies of 
Edward and Philip. In 1302 he 
promulgated the bull Unam 
Sanctam asserting the temporal 
supremacy of the pope, which 
made matters worse. He was 
taken prisoner by the French, at 
Anagni, Sept. 7, 1303, but was set 
free by the populace and died, 
Oct. 11, in Rome, which he had 
enriched in both art and science. 

Boniface EX (d. 1404). Pope 
from 1389 to 1404. Born at 
Naples, his name was Pietro 
Tomacelli. He succeeded Urban 
VI as pope at Rome during Clem- 
ent VH’s pontificate at Avignon, 
and while his private life was 
without reproach, financial diffi- 
culties drove him to dispose of 
benefices and dispensations to the 
highest bidder. He made half the 
first year’s income of every bene- 
fice a permanent payment to the 
papacy. He died Oct. 1, 1404. 

Bo nifa ce, Joseph Xavier 
(1798—1865). French story- writer 
and dramatist, better known by his 
pseudonym, Saintine, X. B. {q.v.). 

Boniface. Character in George 
Farquhar’s comedy The Beaux’ 
Stratagem, 1707. He was landlord 
of the Lichfield Inn, in which 
several scenes were laid ; his name 
is applied as sobriquet to the 
landlord of any inn. 


Bonifacio. Fortified town on 
the S. coast of Corsica. It is 
87 m. S.E. of Ajaccio and over- 
looks the strait of Bonifacio. 
Picturesquely situated on a penin- 
sula sheltering a fine harbour, it 
has a citadel, a cathedral, a 
Templars’ church, and an aero- 
drome. It exports olive oil, wine, 
cereals, and cork, and has coral fish- 
eries. Pop. (1954) 2,157. Genoese 
1195 until ceded to France 1768, 
during the Second Great War it 
was in German occupation 1942-43. 

The strait of Bonifacio is a chan- 
nel between Corsica and Sardinia 
in the Mediterranean. At its 
narrowest part it is 7 m. widc^ 
and navigation is difficult. Its 
waters contain oysters, tunny, and 
coral. It is the ancient Frotum 
Gallicum. 

Bonin ( J apanese, Ogasawara- 
jima). Group of 15 volcanic islands 
in the N. Pacific. They lie N. of the 
Tropic of Cancer, between Japan 
and the Marianne Islands, and are 
subdivided into three groups, 
Parry Islands, Becchey Islands, 
and Coffin or Bailey Islands, with 
a total area of 40 sq. m. Discovered 
in 1593 by Ogasawa Sadarjori, 
they became a British possession in 
1827, reverting to the Japane.se in 
1876. Few of the islands arc in- 
habited ; the population consists 
chiefly of Polynesian half-breeds 
and Japanese settlers. Well 
wooded, the islands produce sugai- 
and indigo, and also afford turtle 
and shark fishing. For long they 
served as a Japanese penal settle- 
ment. Port Lloyd, on Peel Island 
or Chichijima, is tho chief harbour. 

In the Second Great War, tho 
Bonin islands were heavily forti- 
fied by J apan. They were attacked 
in force by carrier-borne U.S. air- 
craft June 14, July 3, Aug. 6, and 
Sept. 4, 1944 ; but no landings 
were made, the Allies bypassing 
them after the conque.st of Iwo- 
jima (q.v.) in the Volcano Is. to the 
S. After the war the Americans 
remained in occupation of tho 
Bonin islands. 


Bonington or Bonnington 
Richard Parkes (1801-28). Eng^ 
lish painter. Born at Arnold 
Notts, Oct. 2.5, 1801, ho stU' 

died at the 
Beaux Arts 
Paris, anc 
under Baror 
Gros fron 
1820. His 
training was 
modified 
visits to Eng 
land, where he 
came unde] 
Constable’s 



influenoe, which ho tiunsmittcd to 
tho Barbizoii paintors. Ho was ac- 
claimod at tho Royal Academy in 
1828 but died 8opt. 23 that year. 
His .subjects wore landscapes and 
marines, gencn-ally with figures. 
H{^ is rcpresentK'd'in the National 
Gallery and Wnllaco Collection 
(notably by liis Henry IV and the 
Spanish Amlmssador), and in the 
Louvre and other galhries in Paris. 

Bonito ( KalsuwoiiKft pciamis). 
J^’i.sh belonging to tlio tunny group] 
but small(M'and more shmOer than 



Bonito. A fish of the lunny trroun 
found in many seas 


the comnion tunny. U is usually 
about a yard in length, is found in 
most seas, and follows ships for 
tlic rcLuso thrown ovcirboard. 

Bonivard, FitANgors dm (1493- 
1570). Frcnel^ priest, historian, and 
scholar, immortalised as tho ori- 
ginal of Byron’s Prisoner of Chil- 
lon. Jfi)ru at Seyssel in Savoy, he 
was made pri(H‘ of a Oluniac house 
near Geneva. He becuimc involved 
as a partisan of Geiu^va in a dispute 
with tho duke of Savoy, who im- 
prisoned him twice, the second 
time in tlio Ibrmidablo dungeon 
at CJhillon, where he spent four 
years, and fi'oru which ho was 
frec'd by his Kwiss friends. Boni- 
vard’s b(‘st known work is Chroni- 
rpies (le Geiuwe, 1551, pub. 1831. 

Bon Marche. Freneh term 
meaning good bargain and taken 
as a name by various drapery 
businesses. Tlio first was a large 
store in Paris (it went into liquida- 
tion in 1950), interesting also 
because it was long Hueees.sfu]ly 

conducted on cooperative lines. 

Bonn, ’own of Germany, 

capital of the (West) (German 
Republic. On the loft bank of the 
Rliine, about 15 miles S.8.E. 
of Cologne, it manufaetures por- 
celain, macliinery, cement, and 
chemicals, and has a transit trade 
along the Kfiine. Apart from its 
university, its most interesting 
building is tho min.ster, the earlier 
parts of which date from tho 1 1th 
and 12th centuries; it was re- 
stored in the 19th century, and 
again after the Kocond Great War, 
when it was damaged. Among 
other churches was tho Kreuzberg, 
once a famous place of pilgrimage. 
The house in which Bec'thoven was 
born, a museum containing many 
relics of the musician, escaped 
serious damage from Allied bombs. 
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town. It has a litKU'tn- 


bankment, and a hand- 
some bridge the 

river to Benel, aii 
industrial distrittt. ^I’hc 
university, on the Kii(' 
of the elector’s palace, 
dates from ISIS; it 
has a good library, a. 
museum, and an ob- 
servatory, ami is well 
equipped for the tc^ach- 
ing of science, medi- 
cine, and agrie.nltuiH', 
having been n'built 
after severe bomb 
damage in 1044. At 
Bonn also iiht*re is 
Catholic thcologitad (U)ll(‘g<'. 

Bonn was a Roman Hl-ation, and 
was destroyed by tlic' Northimun 
From about 13(10 it was tlu' resi- 
dence of the electors of (!ologn,(% 
who fortified and dominated it 
until 1794, when it was i.akcai 
by the Fremsh. By tlu^ Viemna 
settlement, ISlfi, it beeanu^ l)art 
of Prussia. (Ibostm in 1040 as 
capital of the recently fornusl 
(West) German Fculeral Republi<\ 
it grew rapidly in hw(^ and im- 
portance. New bnildings inefnded 
a parliament house and (uid)asHies. 
Pop. (1955 est.) 130,000. 

Bonnard, Pikhur (1807-1047). 
French painter. A distinguished 
exp^^nent of expressioni.sm— the 
movement which in France super- 
seded impressionism— he was un- 
rivalled as a painter of doraestio 
interiors, still life, and landscapes 
eliiefly urban in character, but 
remarkable for their emotional 
intensity and masterly technique. 
In style Bonnard resembled his 
contemporary Vuillard, and in 
such works as I^a Table (Tate 
Gallery ) his intention is to fuse 
^jects in a harmonious whole. 
Many of his pictures are in private 
collections in Gt. Britain and the 
U.S.A. He died Jan. 24, 1947. 

Bonuat, Leon JosEeH Flohen- 
HN (1833-1922), ][^Vench painter. 
He was born at Bayonne, and 
studied in Spain. France, and 


Maly, ufler 1S70 (h'voiing bims(9f 
l<t portrait urtn Ibrnun, 

Bn'siih'nts ( ’arnot and f’elix Fnure, 
and Victor Hugo .sat to him. Ib^ 
waa awa.rd(Ml th<‘ Grand Gross of 
tb(‘ ii(‘gion of Honour in ISltH), Ih' 
di(‘d on Sept. 7. 1922. 

Bonner, Fomuno (r. 1500 (iS)), 
Fnglish prt'Iat.e, Bdiu*a4(‘<l at Ihun- 
hroke (tolleg<‘, Oxfoi'd, in 1521) he 
iHH'anu' ehaphun t.o (birdinal Wol- 
s(‘y. Fmployed by lliuiry VIII as 
his envoy at Rome in 1532, in 


('atlnu'imi of Aragon, lui was scuit 
on tdfhor omhaHsi^'.s, h(M‘ng tlu^ 
king’s n'pn'Hentative in Paris in 
1538. lie was rewarded with vari- 
ous livings, and was mad(‘ bisboj) 
of H('r(‘for(l in 1538 and biKho]) of 
Lomhin in I53}b Ho was im- 
prisoinai 154t) 53 undtw Bdward 
VI and d(q»riv<'d of his biHh()j)ri(5 
for failing to (m force: the use; of the 
n<>w Ih’ayau* iiook, hut was nun- 
stated t>y Mary 1 in 1553. 

4'h(^ following yuair, afriu’ a re- 
l)\d<(‘. from Uu‘ crown for his kmi- 
eney to heredb^s, be sigmal tlu' 
eomUmuiationH of the Proti^stants 
.sentenccid to b(^ burnt in Ijondon 
lor luMX'sy. After the acau^ssion 
of FU'/.afudh I h(‘ refused to take 
th(‘ oath of supnunac.y, and from 
1550 was im prisoned in the 
Marshal.sea prison until his death, 
Set)t. 5, 15(19. 

Bonnet (late Lat. bomietn^ kind 
of fabric). (Covering for the head, 
distinguished from tlus hat by 
being brimless. The bonnet is a 
dovelo])m(‘nt of the Roman 
a (dose-fitting, round or conical 
felt hat, ehicdly worn by artisans. 
The bonnet of the Bible (Fix. 29) 
was a kind of turban. 

Applied in Tudor times in Brit- 
ain to fiat caps worn by men, and 
still used for the velvet cap lining 
a crown or coronet, the word is 
chiefly used for women’s head- 
dress, thoxigh in Scotland it still 
refers to the woollen caps fitting 


closely ov<‘r the: hcwl and (‘ars, 
worn by p('aHa,nt^s and, in tin' Low- 
lands ('Hp('eially, by the insidar 
landowm't'.H who W(M'e called bonnet 
lairds. 4’he bomud- of the Higb- 
land(M's is p<‘rpetinated iji the GU'ii- 
garry as worn by the Stiottish 
n'ginn'uts in the British army. 

Tln^ wonn'ii’s bonind of modern 
times apptsm'd in Britain first in 
ih(‘ days of Fllizabc'th, when it 
was a cap stifiein'd with win's. 
Bomn'ts bad a great vogue in the 
I9tih century, but in tlu^ 2()(.U tlu'y 
cann' to he assocnated with advanc- 
ing ag(' hefort^ passing out of 
g(‘n(',ral use. A plain, straw bonn(3t, 
(tailed a [)ok(i bonnet, was for long 
the flistimdlvui lu'addrt^ss of women 
of the (Salvation Army, 

d’lie bomu't as worn in Franco, 
varioth'S of whieli the homwt 
t'oui/o and tbc' honnvt de nuU, (‘-or- 
reH/)ondH rather to the British cap. 

Bonnet, Gkouokh (b. 1889). 
French poUtbuan. He was bom at 
Rassilae, Don login', and adopted a 
k'gal earei'r, In the First Gnait 
War lie won the (Voix d(^ (hu'rre 
and Ta‘gi(m of Honour. Radical 
deputy ibr Dordogin^ in 1924, lu? 
was ministt''!’ of finance in 1933, of 
commeriu' in 1 935, and amha.ssador 
at Washingtion in 19.37, Bi'tamiing 
fori'igu minister in 1938, Bonnet 
brought piH'.ssun^ to lu'ar on 
(Va'clio-fSIovakia to aeecjit the 
Franco- British proposals for the 
HetlkmuMit of tln^ Sudeti'u German 
question. was minister of 

juHtie(\ 1939-40, n,nd a im'mber of 
t,he Vi(ihy govt, in 1941. Aftiw the 
war he pnhlished, from Swit/.er- 
land, l)(den.M(i d(^ la Pa,ix, 194(1. In 
1948 it was dcH'Jded that he should 
be (piestioncd in Switzerland by a 
commission of iinpiiry ri'garding 
charges of collaboration with Nazi 
Germany. 

Bonnet Piece. Rare coin ishiuhI 
in Scotland in the n'ign of .James 
V, about 1530. It is so cuIUkI 
because on it the king’s In^ad is 
roprcHcntc^d as covered with a 
bonnet instead of a crown, Th<» 
coin was of gold, and is valued 
highly by collootors. 

Bonnet Eouge, Red bonnet 
of Phrygian shape, called also the 
cap of liberty, worn by adbtu'ents 
of the Fremfii Revolution as a 
party sign. The Irix'uch journal, 
Lc Bonnet Rouge, was invoKuHl in 
a sensational tix'ason trial ; Duval, 
one of its manag(a*H, found guilty 
of accepting (Jernmn moiu'y to 
advocate defeatist vhnvs, was 
executed in 1918. 

Bonneval, Oomte OnAxrn 
Alex AN DUE he (1(175-1747). 
French soldier. .Born duly 14, 1(175, 
in Limousin, of nobli^ family, he 


eonm'xion with tb(‘ <livor(‘e from 



Jboua, iwtuuvei-iiiaee aiul latu coutury towu uuU. 
(Upper) Boothovon’a statue, which survived the 
bombiuK ot the Second Great War 


a, Roman 
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served in the French army but in 
1704, having been court-raartialleci 
and condemned to death for in- 
solence to the minister of war, he 
fled to Germany and entered the 
imperial service in 1706. He 
fought against France, notably at 
Malplaquet, and against the Turks, 
In 1723 he lost favour with the 
prince, and was given a command 
by the Dutch Republic. Owing to 
his quarrelsome disposition he was 
banished ; he went to Constantin- 
ople where he embraced Islam 
and took the name Ahmed. He 
distinguished himself in Turkish 
wars aeainst Russia and Persia, 
and was made a pasha. Pie died 
at Constantinople, March 23, 1747. 

Bonnie Dundee. Song, with 
words by Sir Walter Scott, which 
first appeared in The Doom of 
Devorgoil, 1830. It was adapted 
from an older song referring to the 
town of Dundee. Scott’s Bonnie 
Dundee refers to Claverhousc. 
The lilting swing of the song 
perfectly describes the departure 
of Claverhouse from Edinburgh 
after defying the representatives 
of William HI m 1689. 

Bonnmgtonj Richard Paekes. 
Alternative spelling tor Bonington, 
under which heading this English 
painter ’s considered 

Bonny. River of Nigeria. An 
arm ot the Niger delta, it Bows 
S.E. into the Bight of Biafra. Its 
banks are swampy, except near the 
mouth, and it is navigable by ships 
drawing up to IS ft. of water. 

Bonny. Town of Nigeria. It 
stands on an island at the mouth 
of the Bonny river estuary, 80 m. 
E. ot the Niger. It lies low, and is 
unhealthy. Palm-oil is exported. 
It was for centuries a centre of the 
slave trade. 

Bono, Emnio Giuseppe de 
(1866—1944). Italian soldier. De 
Bono fought in the Italo-Turkish 
war, 1911-12, and throughout the 
First Great War, commanding an 
army cjrps in 1918. An early 
convert to fascism, he took part 
with Mussolini in the “march” on 
Rome, 1922, and was appointed 
chief of poHce and commander of 
the fascist militia. Governor of 
Tripolitania 1925-29, de Bono 
was for six weeks c.-in-c. during 
the Itahan invasion of Abyssinia 
in 1935. He was promoted mar- 
shal and made inspector of Italian 
overseas forces, 1939. Tried for 
high treason at Verona, Jan. 8-10, 
1944, by a court of Mussolini’s 
republican fascist govt.,” he was 
condemned, and executed Jan. 11. 

Bonomi, Ivain’oe (1873-1951).' 
Italian anti-fascist politiciar. 
Bom at Mantua, Oct. 18, 1873, 


during the 1900s he published 
books advocating gradual social- 
ism. In 1912 he was ex])e]led from 
the Socialist party. He served 
as a volunteer in the First Great 
War. Depu ty for Ma ntua 1 900-24, 
lie was during 1916-21 joint min- 
ister of public works, then war 
minister. He was prime minister 
1921-22. "With Count Sforza he 
negotiated the treaty of Rai)allo, 
1920. When Mussolini seized 
power in 1922, he retired. 

During the German occupation 
of Rome, 1943-44, Bonomi was 
leader of the Roman committee of 
national resistance ; and after 


the Allies entered Rome became, 
June 9, premier of a coalition 
govt, which took an oath not to 
the monarchy, but to the nation. 
This govt, lasted only until Nov. 
26. On Dec. 10 he formed a new 
cabinet, resigning June 12, 1945, 
to make way for Ferruccio Parri, 
leader of anti-German resistance 
in N. Italy. He w'as president of 
the Senate, 1948, until his death 
in Rome, April 20, 1951. 

Bonpland, A ime J acc,) uios Al ex- 
AUDRE Gou-taud (1773-1858). 
French botanist and traveller. FIc 

was born at 
La Rochtdle, 
Aug. 22, 1773, 
and was some 
years an army 
surgeon. In 
1799 he ac. 
oompanied 
von H u m- 
boldt in his 
exploration of 
Central and 
South America, where he collected 
about 6,000 species of plants. He 
next became keeper of the gar- 
dens of the Empress Josephine, 
but in 1816 he became profes.sor 
of natural history at Buenos 
Aires. Being suspected of espion- 
age while travelling in Paraguay 
in 1821, he was detained there 
for eight years. On his release 
he lived in Brazil, and then in 
Argentina, where he died, May 4, 
1858. 



Ame Bonpland 
French botanist 


Bonspiel (Dutch bond, society ; 
spiel, game). Curling match or 
series of matches between two rival 
districts or parishes. Ordinary 
matches between members of the 
same club are known as spiels. 

Bony Fishes. The great group, 
or sub-grade, of fishes which have 
bone ; known collectively as the 
Osteichthyes, in contrast to the car 
tilaginous sharks and rays, called 
coUeotively the ChondrirJuhyp^ 
Of bony fishes now alive the vast 
majority belong to a single order, 
the Teleosiei, in which the develop- 


ment of bone is regarded as 
ha\ ing ri*acihcd a nia.ximuin. 
Anna, tlie bow.fin,the Coeliieanths' 
representatives of supposedly ex- 
linct forms, and others are strag- 
glei's living on afliT the groups 
to which they belong, once 
dominant, have given place to 
the modern teleosts. In addition 
to the bony skekdon referred to 
in the name, most bony fish have 
scales, usually overhipping. Most 
also have svvim-bhuldcrs and lav 
eggs which are fertilised outside 
the female by sperm from the 
male, ^ They are found in fresh 
and in salt wa,tor everywhere, 
and them is some evidence that 
the present marine teleosts are 
derived from fresh water forms. 

Bonze (Jap. bonzo, Ghin, fan 
seng, monk). Term ap})liod to a 
priest or, mor(‘ correct ly, to a monk 
of a bonzfwy, or J^uddhist monas- 
tery, in China, Japan, and other 
parts of the East. Bonzi's shave 
their hc^ads, and wear robes with 
long and wide sleeve's. Souk^ earn a 
livt'lihood by teaiihing, and others 
subsist on clmrity,^ when the 
revemu's of the pagoda or temple 
to which t hey an' attached do not 
HulUee for their nia,intenanco. 

Booby (8)[)an. hobo, fo(fi). Largo 
aea- birds of the gmms 8ula, which 
includes also the gaiuic'ts. They 
are said to be so calk'd from the 
ease with which they can bo 
caught. They inhabit the S. seas, 
and dilTer from the gaimets of the 
N. by liavmg a bare throat. 

Booby. Rocky island in Torres 
Strait, olf Qiu^ensland, Australia, 
in lat. UP 36' S., long. 141° 53' E. 
It is dang'crouR to navigation, and 
has a lighthouse. 

Booby Trap. Trap for the 
unwary. From the schoolboy’s 
can of water balanci'd above a 
door, in sueli a manner that when 
an iinauH])ecting person opens the 
door the water is tipped over him, 
the booby trap developed into a 
military weapon during the closing 
stages of the First Great War, 
when the Ocirinan army w’aa in 
retreat. During the Second Groat 
War all aides displayed ingenuity 
in causing an advancing enemy the 
maximum delay and confusion. 

Retreating German and Japanese 
armies made desperate efforts 
to hold up the Allied advance 
with elaborate ingenuity. Food, 
toys, bottles- of wine and beer, 
were left lying attached to mines 
fitted with pull switchf's, so that 
when th(* article was lifted the 
pulling out of a pin detonated 
the mine. Telephones, flush- 
chains, the covers of drinking- 
water containers, and oven dead 
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audwouiiflcd hodusM bi)(d>y- 

trapped by tlus (d'rmaaiH. A 
favourite booby inip in 
where there \v(u'(‘, I’ruitdKairin.L-; 
orchards was to (ix grriund'H 
of the friction-fiiH<‘ ty^H^ in the 
trees; picking th(‘. fruit \va.H NidVK-i- 
ent to dotonat(‘ the iLpxuuMhu 
Boodle’s. Loudon ehil) nanu'd 
after the man who k(‘pt it. wlu'ii 
it was first optuied in I7t)2. 
Purely social, it luis about. SOO 
members, and still ndains some- 
thing of its ehaiau‘t(‘r as iv club lor 
country gentlemen. Its house* is 2S, 
St. James’s Stix'ot, Loudon, S.W. 

Book (O.E. h(k). A tiolhs’thm ol 
sheets of paper f\)lded and ho\iud 
together (sen. .Bookbinding). I .it. He 
is known of the beginnings of t.lu* 
book. Most of the tunt.tTia,ls on 
which early roco I'd H were lo^pi. w('r(< 
perishable, e.f/. len.ves of t.rei's, 
linen, leather ; and only inuhu'sueh 
exceptional clirnatiu eouditions ns 
those of Egypt havi* airy of t!ns(^ 
materials endured, J’lu^ ix^-ords of 
ancient Asiatic eivili/.Uitious wi'ii.-' 
ten on clay tahl(*ts h(*ar no ix'stMm 
bianco to a modern hook ; but 
fonning as they do a. nuHlium for 
the transmission of thought., t.liey 
may perhaps ho regardisl uh hooks 
in the extended sense of a, litm'ury 
production. When t.hes(^ ta,hk*ts, 
containing liymns, love songs, 
scientific. and legal ti*..\tH, and his- 
tory, formed a se(pienco of t.(*xt, 
they wore, numborecl, tluuiumlKU' o f 
the tablet and tlio nann^ of the 
“book” to which it belonged being 
written on each tahh't. Jdie 
“hooks” W(‘.re e.artd'ully ind(L\(*d 
and cross-indexed, ami a,rranged 
on shelves in convonit'tit ord(‘r. 

_ But it is Egy[)t tha.t may h<‘ eon- 
sidered the cradle of the book of 
today. Papyrus, pn 4 )ar(Hl from 
the plant of that name, was the 
chief material used by the ancu'ent 
Egyptians for writing theii' books, 
and in the Gicco-Roman world also 
papyrus was for a thousand years 
the chief w iting matm-ial Early 
papyrus writing s are in the form tif 
a roll const ting of sheets sewn or 
pasted together and ftisUau^l at 
one end to a wooden rod, so that it 
could bo rolled up ; the pi'(‘H(n'va- 
tion of many Egyptian books is 
due mainly to the fact that these 
paanuscripts were buried in hermet- 
ically scaled tombs. But the roll 
was not convenient, espeoially for 
works much used for reference. It 
was not easy to collect information 
from^ different works, or to refer to 
particular passages in a large roll : 
to find a given section the whole 
^Ight have to be unrolled. 

To overcome these difficulties 
the codex was invented. The co- 


d<‘X form may go hack (n tlu* l.st 
(MMd.ui'y na'., lait no kn(>\\n <hM'n- 
im''ntM ai'<‘ (‘arbhw than i.lie 2nd ('('ii- 
tury A.n. 'Phe eodox furtn tuas' 
have he(^n a (Eri.Mtiun invamtion, 
hut if it was not it w.us a,dopt('d by 
t.lu' ('hrislian coinmunily, and it. 
was Mus gi’owtii of this <a>uuuunit.y 
tiliat I(mI 1,0 ihe- MpiX'ad of t.he<'o(h''X 
for, wiiih* during l.hc> 2nd ami .'Ird 
c(*nt.uri('S a. n. pagan Ul.c-rutma* oon- 
lilmu'd 1.0 he nM-ordcal on rolls, 
most (dirisl.ian works w(u*e nlr<'inly 
wi'il.len in codex form, 

Muldug a Coilox 

l*apyrus (axlici's were* bound like! 
a niO(h*rn book. A slnad-of pa.])yrtis 
was fold<'d in tlu^ inichlle, thus 
bu'ming a. (piin* of two Ic*a,veN or 
four pages ; by fast.ening togc-thm' Ji 
numlier of suc.h quir(\s, u. (aah'X 
was foi'uu'd. Or a, munher <d' simh 
h1i(m*|.h might In'! laid oiu* ou top of 
anotluM*, and tlu' whok^ fohhal so as 
(.0 [>rodu(’('a multij)hv(jinr<M'odex. 
Examph'S .a-re extant, composed <d‘ 
a.s iminy as (ifty-tdiu' Hhe(d.s, or I IS 
halves. J’hisfonu must lin.v<* Ixauj 
V(U'v iu<'ouveni(*nt, and a. (piiia* 
of 10 or 12 halves IxMaiine usual. 
I’apyruH ho«)kH <'(amed to he 
[ji’oduccid ill tin* -Ith (aujlury A.n. 

OuiMNTAt. “ Books.” Tlu^ dn.t(H 
of tlie invention of t.lu* (diiiu'Se 
” book” a.nd its en.rly history are 
uiduiown. 'Ph(M'<i is r(^a.Him to lu^- 
lii*vt^ t.hn,t a.lnaidy in the stM'.ond 
millenidum n.e. (]hine.He lHMd<.H ex- 
istiul, lad. they were written <m 
pm'isluibhH material which, in tlu^ 
wid. clima.t<‘ of (thina., de<aiy(*d very 
(juickly. Silk, as a nuit.<M'inl foi’ 
hooks, is immtiomal by a. numher 
of wribu's of the hth a, ml -Ith (um- 
turi(*s u.o. ’Plu^ earliest prest^rved 
dhinesi^ manusmapt hooks Indong 
to tlu^ Ist ciuitury n.o. and are 
writ.bm on thin, narrow Hti'ijis of 
wood (uit from sihdvs of bamboo 
and fasbuKHl tog<dher (umcertina- 
wise.* Tlu^ narrow nesH of these 
striim is said to (sxplain why 
(Ihimwe characters (‘ame to Ix^ 
written in v(U'tical columns to he 
read from top to bottom. 

Many later pap(M’ manuseripts 
on long sluMds made up of H(‘,venil 
puHtes joined together were fold- 
ed coucertiiui-wise into narrow 
pages, the reverse surface oftiui be- 
ing loft blank, though both the 
Chinese and the Japanese also used 
a roll form of book similar to the 
western papyrus book. The scroll, 
indeed, seems to have boon the 
main hook form in (Jhina from the 
5th until the 11th century A.l)., and 
long after it had cfxiscd to he used 
for books, it continued to be used 
e.g. for specimens of calligraphy, 
for maps, and for paintings. 


Erotn tli<^ rolhsl scwoll the 
(dduos(* (hivelofxsl the folded hook 
in whioh the scroll wuis fohhxl at 
mcasurcil intervals eouem'fcina- 
wiM(* and prot('<‘tcd at tlu^ Ix^giu- 
idng and ('iid with eovers; a form 
that contimicd iu use well into tin* 
2nth c<Mitury, with tlu^ axldition 
that ii.s h*a.v(*s were' sown at tin*. 
1 ‘ightdiaml sithv 

two gr(Xit<\st e.onti'ibutions 
made by ( 'hina. to book-pnxlnction 
u.re thc' inv<'ntion of pa.p<a’ and of 
hlock-prinl iug. '‘Phe invention of 
true papiM' is g( lusailly u-.ssigmHl to 
A. in I (Ex though soiiu' authoritii(*s 
put it lumdi ea.rli(M'. I’lu' (sirlit'st 
extant papi'r documents aie writ- 
t.(M» ill Kogdian and Ix'long to A.n. 
JIB orJM ; the paper of thc'sedtie" 
um<*nts is made from ra.gs of fab- 
ries woven of (Ihim^se hemp. J'he 
earlic'st. Ehinesi* pa pm' book-sciadls, 
whi»di bidoag to the 5th (a'utnry, 
a.i'(^ madiH from tiu' inmu' hark of a, 
speeiivs of mulberry or from (Jiina- 
gniMH (ramie), or from a. mixtni'eof 
the two. All tliC' varieties of tliis 
(Mirly ]»a.j)er are of wonderfully 
good ipuilil.y. 

.'\t a. hiler periml Ihe EhiiU'Si^ ilis- 
covmcd a. wa.y to repeat iledgm^ by 
using a bhxdv of wood (o amUe 
nunuM’ouM impnvssiunN : Ibis was 
tlx^ beginning of priai.ing. I low 
and when this hloi'k-prijiting was 
invi'iiteil and how it dev(‘loped in- 
itiaJly is not elenr, hut the art of 
i.aking im])i'(\ssioas from woodi'u 
hloeks was firaetisecl a.t haiHl. as 
(sirly as tlx* (Ith century Some 
two c(*niuri(*s labx', the printing of 
hooks from wood-hlmdis became 
(piiit* eommon. 'Phe lairrost (*xtant 
(Ihimw^ wood-bloek hook belongs 
to A. I). Hits, 

Barly Indian Books 

Many tbouHa.nds of Indhin in- 
scriptions ea-rved or (xigraviMl on 
hard mabu'ials have survivixL but 
relativtdy lew domunentH written 
on iitn’ishabh^ materials. Tlui 
earliest (Lxtant Indian manuseript 
is writtim on birch bark, in Khar- 
oshthi script : it is variously 
assigiuxl to the Ist or 2n<l etmtxiry 
A.i). The earlii'st extant manu- 
scripts on palm leaviw belong to 
the Jt.h cHUitury A.n, majority 
of extant Indhin manuscripts 
belong to the Dili and Idllo'wing 
centuries. Most arxiicnt Indian 
books are on Talijiat palm leaves 
in the pfjlhT. form, consisting of 
separate leaves not hound but 
tied together in a bundl(L The 
leaves were lahl ^one over the 
other and kejit bt^tween two 
boards made of hard wood (sonui- 
times bea,utifiilly ornamenti'd). 
Thc “ book ” was united by a 
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cord or t'vrine laced through two 
holes made in each of the leaves, 
as well as in the lower covering, 
and fastened to the covering by 
two knobs, often formed of some 
precious material. 

Development in the Near 
East and in Eiteope. Side by 
side with papyrus, another siting 
material, namely parchment, was 
for several centuries extensively 
used in the west. It was the 
most beautiful and suitable ma- 
terial for VTiting or printing upon 
that has ever been invented. The 
victory of parchment over papy- 
rus in book production, which 
occurred in the first half of the 
4th century, is due to the fact 
that the Christian Chhirch, in- 
fluenced possibly by Jewish prac- 
tice, chose parchment as the 
material on which to “write its 
sacred books. About the same 
time the emperor Constantine the 
Great proclaimed Christianity as 
the state religion of the Roman 
Empire ; and the earliest extant 
codices of the Bible written on 
vellum belong to the 4th century : 
these are the Codex Sinaiticus, in 
the British Museum ; the Codex 
Vaticanus, in the Vatican library ; 
and the Codex Vercellensis (or 
Eusebianus), in the cathedral 
librar}’, Vercelli, N. Italy; the 
fost two are in Greek, the third 
in Latin. From these earliest 
codices to the spread of printing in 
the second half of the 15th century, 
the parchment codex dominated 
the field of book production. 

Monks as Book Producers 

The Christian monasteries were 
the inain source of books in the 
Middle Ages. With the din of 
arms around him, it was the monk 
who, by preserving and especially 
by^ transcribing ancient manu- 
scripts, as well as by recording in 
writing his observations on con- 
temporary events, handed down 
^owledge to future generations. 
In the most important abbeys and 
monasteries a scriptorhim, or 
writing room, was assigned to the 
scribes, who were constantly em- 
ployed in transcribing not onlv 
Bibles and service-books for the 
choir and the church, but also 
books for the library and the 
monastery school, and even lay 
^oks. Two features of medieval 

book-production deserve particular 

study : illumination and bindincr. 

During the 6th— 8th centuries, 
when the vigour of the Latin 
Christian civilization on the Con- 
tinent was exhausted in a bare 
struggle for life against invading 
barbarians, Ireland, at that time 
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unscourged by the invader, drew 
from its conversion to Christianity 
an energy such as it has never 
known since. The spread of 
Christianity w^as accom])anie(l by 
rapid progress in letters and the 
arts, and Irish missionaries took 
Christianity and the art of ])r<)- 
ducing Christian books not only 
to the Anglo-Saxons, but to sucli 
main centres of European monastic 
culture as Liixeuil (in Burgundy), 
Echternach (in Germany), St. Gall 
(in Switzerland), Bobbin (in Italy), 
and Peronne, Corbie, St. Riciu'ier 
(in France). In the 7th and 8th 
centuries English Christian culture 
and learning spread to the Con- 
tinent : the founders of the 
Frisian Church, the organizers of 
the German Church, the eiiltui’al 
adviser of Charlemagne, all were 
Englishmen. The twin monas- 
teries of Wearmoutb and Jari-ow 
were not only the Christian in- 
tellectual centre of northern Eng- 
land, but also the most flourishing 
home of Christian scholarship in 
western Europe. 

ICth-Century Revival 

Anglo-Saxon civilization, just 
as it began to rise, suffered a new 
blow and sank once more under 
the effect of the Danish invasions ; 
but the 10th century brought 
a remarkable Christian revival 
(mainly associated with S. Dun- 
stan) with the re-establishment of 
English monasticism, particularly 
in the south. It created an at- 
mosphere favourable to the multi- 
plication of religious hooks (psal- 
ters, gospels, benedictionals, pon- 
tificals, etc.). The excelience of 
these books was unrivalled in 
contemporary Europe, and in the 
early 11th century England was 
supplying books to foreign 
churches. Then came the Mor- 
man Conquest, and the end of 
book production. 

The Modern Book. Because 
of the high cost of the material 
used for WTiting on and of copying, 
the vellum codex could never 
enter into popular use. The intro- 
duction of paper into Europe and 
the spread of its manufacture, the 
invention of printing in Europe 
and its spread, and the industrial 
revolution — all combined to bring 
the^ book within the reach of 
ordinary people. For some time 
after the invention of printing the 
form of the book underwent no 
great change : it was the aim of 
the printer to produce books 
wmch m their aspect should not 
differ much from a manuscriot. 
Even the type was at first si mi ar 
to the book-hand in common use. 
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Lhe early jirinted bofdc contained 
no title page, Imi at tlie end of 
it was a colophon which gave the 
name of the printer, the address 
01 the ])resH, and f)ther information 
Early ])rinte<l Ixioks wia-e rather 
larg(^ and lu'avy. Continuous 
lessening through the following 
centuries in the cost of paper 
mamifactnre, iirinting ink, and 
printing has inade iiossiblo the 
jirodiKdlon of ('xcollent books at 
liopnhir priei^R. C'mava// The Hand- 
Trodii(a‘d Book, 1). Diringer, 
lOfiJ, a.ncl works listial in its hiblio- 
gi'a,]ihy ; The Invention of Print- 
ing in China and its Spread West- 
wanl, Carti'r and Goodrich, 1955. 

Bookbinding. Tlu^ gc'tting to- 
getlu'r of printed folios and en- 
closing them in a cover to form a 
book or vohinKx Bookbinding 
originat(‘(l in ilie monasteries per- 
haps as early as the Ist century 
A.D. as th(' cod(‘X systcan of folded 
l(‘av(‘H, which displaced vellum or 
parCnmait rolls, Hevt'ral folded 
vidliini h'avc's were inst'ricd one 
within th(^ othia* to form a section, 
and a innnlier of sneh sections 
were si'wn t ogc^tilua' to make a book. 
Th(‘ s(‘ctiionH were sewn, one by one, 
to ](‘ath(‘r thongs which were 
tastened to a tninie to keep them 
upriglit and taut. This type of 
scwiiig-franK' is still used in hand 
l)ind(‘ric‘s and the nu'thod of sewing 
survives for the best class of work. 
The first hooks wei’c large folios 
coviM'cd with strong wooden boards 
cut to th(^ same size as the leaves ; 
th(^ HC'wing thongs wer(‘ pegged 
into ih(‘ end boards. An iron ring 
was tit, ted t,o the lower coviw so 
that the hook could be chained to 
a reading di'sk. 

The ol(l monastic binding had 
several disadvanlagea : the flat 
back soon collapsi'd and became 
concavi^ so that the sewing was 
si, rained and th(‘, thread broke ; as 
the h‘av(‘s wcu’c untrimmed they 
bulged in an unsightly way on the 
front or fon^ edge ; and the spine 
soon split with constant opening 
and shutting of the book. Im- 
provements were made by gluing 
the spine and hammering it into a 
convex sliape called the “round” ; 
and the leaves wcu’e given better 
protection by projecting the cover 
boards slightly beyond their edges. 
This projection is current practice 
and is called the “ square ” ; it 
varies from to } in. according 
to the size of book and style of 
binding. 

It became the practice also to 
trim the edges of the leaves after 
sewing. As this meant the thread 
could no longer be brouglit the full 
length of the sections but had to 
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stop short some (liHtainr from ihv 
head and tail, a link Mtiteli wum 
formed at each oinl ealk'd iJu' 
kettle-stitch (IVoin tin' (h'rman 
heiteln, to fastnn witJi a, lildln 
chain). The cndbaiulM, or In-ad- 
bands, were then H('wn on s('par- 
ately after catting. Tin' h'avi'.s 
were trimmed hy Hcrewing l ln' un- 
bound book into a prews .s() that 
the amount to h(^ cut |»rojeet<'<l 
beyond the cheeks. A knile (ix('d 
to a carriage calk'd a> plough ” 
was moved ba(^kwards and lor- 
wards by a screw to e.ut i.he <'dg<'. 

Experience showu'd that, tin' 
boards tended to work hack wards 
over the back, ('vc'iitnally t.('arir»g 
away the leather thongs and tin' 
thread from the sc'ctions. ddu' 
rounded book wn.s tln'refon' s(U’('W- 
ed tightly into a pn'ss and t.lu^ 
baek was hainm(‘red t.o form a 
groove on each side', t.lnis pro- 
viding a hinge or butler for t.lu' 
board. The process, called bucking, 
continues in use. 

The sewing was protected and 
the backgivcm gr(‘at<‘r strengtb by 
covering it with k'Utlier. 'fin' 
ends of the lieadbancls w('r(' (uit. oil' 
short instead of being lae.ed into t.lu' 
covers, and the k'aXln'r for tlu' 
cover no longer liad to lie e-ut for 
the turning in of tin* beadbainls. 
To ensure that the k'at.her (a)v<'r 
stuck firmly to tlie baek, it. was 
tied down with cord on ('aeh sidt' 
of the sewing thongs, im- 

pressions of the cords on tlu' damp 
leather wore oftem used as th(‘ 
basis for Hubscqiu'nt dccorat.ion. 
Metal protecting bosses 'wu'r(‘ litted 
to the cornc'rs of tlie eov<'rs, and 
books were still chained to reading 
desks. As books beennu' moni 
plentiful, both the rm'tal boHH(‘H and 
the chains w('re discarded. 

Effects of Printing 

With the invention of printing it 
was possible to produce smalku’ 
books for whioh heavy woodi'u 
covers were no loiigc'r lu'cessary. 
Instead, covc'rs wt're n\ad(^ by 
pasting together waste' slieets of 
paper and pressing tlu'm ; but 
basically the princi})li'H of book- 
binding changed little after tlu' 
15th century, such changes as 
there have be('n being for th(' most 
part through the ■ invc'ution of 
mechanical devices to replace 
manual operations. 

Since the early days of book- 
binding in leather, covers have been 
decorated by heating metal band 
Stamps and impressing them on 
the damp leather. At the end of 
the 15th century the art of gold 
tooling was introduced into Europe 
from the Far East. 


Binding by liatnl out a ils hnikling 
up the t'over anumd the book it- 
self. No mnebiiu' ('an do this, l)nt. 
Uh' introdiu’lion in tlit' nuddilth 
(‘onl ury ol' a form of m(*cbanis('d 
bookbinding (*alled ^ easing ” laid 
tin' foundation for tlu' inass- 
]u‘o<luet ion <d' books. In tins pro- 
<'esH, tb(' ('ov<‘r or en.s(' is mad(' 
s('paratoly by maeldnei-y : iln' 
book seeiions or "signal un’s " ar(' 
galJu'iV'd t.(tgetber, sewn, rounded, 
backed, lined for sirenglb, niifl 
headbands an' ]nit. on, all these' 
op<'rndionH being ]K'rl'orm((l en- 
tirely nu'i'hanieally. 'Plu' cnH(' and 
tbi' "book blo(‘k/’ as it is s<nu('- 
tinu'N (’ailed, an' married by an 
opi'rat ion called " <aming-ind’ Al- 
t.bongli not. so strong as hand- 
binding, lMK>kbinding in this 
fashion is ('lleetivu' ('uougb for 
averag(‘ us(', 

Ijcatlu'r, wbieb ('ontinues to b(' 
used lor ('xpensivu' bindings, has 
long been dispbus'd as n. eomnion 
c()V(‘r maticrial by stareb (lik'd 
elotli, a. mat('rial eminently suit- 
abU' to blocking,’’ t hat is, (l('- 
eorat.ing with ujelallie foils or inks 
on an aut.(»mat.i(^ pn'SH. iStrong 
lelt.ed-libn' <M)V('r pajx'r suitabki 
for pn'printing is ofb'ii used for 
(’b('ap('r iHioks. 

“ Unsewn ’> Binaing 
Started in tlu' ('arly part, of tlu' 
2 l)th maitury, and in(‘r('a.singly 
favoured with the inv(‘ution of 
synthetic ghu's, “ unsi'W'ii ” bind- 
ing is anotlu'r form used in tln^ 
masH-jjroduction of paper-backed 
novels and (du'ap cased hooks in- 
t.('n(le(l to hav(' a, limited lib*. In 
this met, hod tin* folds of t.lu' sigua- 
t.ur<'H ar(' cut oif and a eoatijig of 
durahl(' plastic, adhesive is api>li('d 
1,0 tin' back of tlu' book. 

d’lu' stn'ngt.b ofmodiTU bindings 
is <lu(H to oompotu'nts dilfen'nt 
from those UH(‘d in hand binding"— 
so much HO that imitation tapes 
ar(^ stuck to the ba,<*,kH of IIh* 
sections, and lu'adbandH art^ ghu'd 
on simply for dccorativci ('licet. 
The work of t.be hand binder is k'ss 
in (k'mand than it uh(mI to b(^, but 
bis craftsmausln']) is still needc'd 
for tlu* binding of individual books 
and for the restonition of old 
volumes in museums and in uni- 
versity and national libraries. 
Oonmili History of Bookbinding, 
d. Brassington, 1894; Book- 
binding and Ruling, J. Mason, 
1095 ; Bookbinding and the Caro 
of Books, D. Cookorell, fith ed., 
1953 ; The Literature of Book- 
binding, W. Hobson, 1054. 

Book Collecting. The practice 
of colk'cting books which are of ex- 
ceptional interest and at the same 


time so seare(' as (o Ik' dillieult lo 
olilain, iSonu' laadis liavt' a valiK' 
as mai'kiug a, siage* in (.In' history 
(d'priiiling, e.f/. Ha' fa.mous (bip'n- 
Ix'i’g or Ma'/.arin Hibk' (tla^ first 
prinled Bibk', M5b) for wbicib 
y.'kSdO was given at. tSot.lu'by’s in 
1011. High pi'ie('M ai'(' also paid IVu* 
prodticHoiis of ('Uxi.on, ila* first 
English ]»i'in(.er. 0(b('r books ar(' 

valued as exampk'S of beautiful 
binding. 

Tli(' rarit y of a book is tb(' (dii<'f 
factor in (k’fcrrnining its vabu', 
and (he rnresf Ixxdtsare ort.(‘n t.bosc' 
whieh wer(' cla'apcst. when they 
\V('r(' fiiNt. pnl)lisla‘d Hine(', b('ing 
elw'ap, they wen* intt. pir/ed at, tb<’ 
t inu' tlu'y wer(' puldished : Blnd<('s* 
pi'an' (pmrf.os, sold for tSd. wlu'U 
t.lu'y first, app('ared, hav(^ b'tehed 
i''i,(){IO for a singk' play. 

A partienlar book may ovv(' it.i-i 
vabu' to tlu' emincn(!(' of its ori- 
ginal owin'r, or t,o tlu' faet that, it 
is an insei'ilxd prcHcnfat.ion eopy ; 
and a b(x)k nnnoial('d by its 
iuithor offeii fets'lies a, high priix'. 
Surviving copies of a book that 
lias Ix'cn suppreHH('d a.e<piire^ an 
enliaiKX'd valu(', 

Book eollei't.ing s(*('ms to have 
begun in Italy in tin' Iblli tx'nt.nry. 
in England, tin' practice may b<' 
said to hnv(' st.arl('d with flu' 
('Iforts of b(iok-l()V('rH, e.g. Ar(dv- 
bishop i’nrk('r and Sir Rob(‘ri. 
(btt.on, to i'eH(‘n(' sonu* of tb(' (xm- 
t(‘nt.H of lln^ monastery librnri( s 
H(‘at.l.('i'ed at tln^ dissolution of 
ri'ligious lionses umb'r Ib'ury VIU. 
Early }n’ini('d books Ix'gan to 
appreciate in valium during tin* 
17tb (‘t'lit.ury, 

Famous Book CoUeotors 

Among not('d Brit.ish colh'ctorH 
hav(' b('( a ttu' 3r(l ea,rl of Sumk'r- 
land (H)7‘t 17:23), Ri(duird Ibiw- 
linson (KlllO 1755), Horaces Wal- 
pok', 41b (*arU)f Orfonl (1717 07), 
tlohn Kerr, 3rd duk(' of Uoxburglu' 
(1740 1804), Thomas (h'cnivilh^ 
(1755-1840), 3nd (‘url Sp('ne(*r 
(1758-1804), Hitshard CJn'nvilk', 
Jst duk(' of lhaikingham atid 
ClmTidoH (1770- 1 H39), 0th dnk(' 
of l)evoTiHhir(^ (l790-d858), 4th 
earl of Ashlnindiam (1707 -1878), 
Al('xand(.'r Lindsay, 3nib ('arl 
of Crawford (1812-80), Ib'ury 
Hath (1H15--78), Ist Lord Acton 
(1834-1002). 

H('gular book auctions, started 
in 1070, continue to otler tlu^ chief 
field to the (adl(*cl.or ; and bar- 
gains are still occasionally to be 
picked up by tliosc^ with tbe^ 
necessary knowkxlgc^ and dis- 
crimination. Old b()okHi.allH yit'ld 
littkj to the amat.('ur, for they arc' 
systematically ransacked by agimts 




of second-hand booksellers ; but 
collections of lumber in old country 
houses sometimes alford unex- 
pected treasures. Consult Book- 
Collecting as a Hobby, P. H. Muir, 
1944 ; The Book Collector’s Vade 
Mecum, A. Black, 1944. 

Book-keeping, Systematic 
record of financial transactions 
in the form of accounts {a) classify- 
ing income and expenditure under 
significant headings ; (6) for 

property and other assets owned ; 
(c) of trading and transactions with 
other firms or persons giving rise 
to debts due to or by the pro- 
prietor, and their settlement. 
Book-keeping was practised in 
very early times ; the merchant 
houses of Italy used a form of 
double-entry book-keeping in the 
early Middle Ages and the practice 
was spread by them as thoir 
trading extended. It is believed 
that the double-entry method of 
book-keeping was taught orally 
in schools in Italy, and also by the 
use of manuscript guides or sets of 
rules. In 1494 appeared the first 
printed hook on the subject 
written by an Italian monk, Luca 
Pacioli, and forming part of a 
larger work on mathematics, 
entitled Summa di Arithmetica, 
Proportion! e Proportion alica. It 
was followed during the next 
century by a number of printed 
books on the subject bearing so 
close a resemblance to Pacioli’s 
work as to have been thought at 
one time to have been tran.slations 
of it ; on the other hand, they 
may have derived from another hut 
similar manuscript source. In 
England the finst book on book- 
keeping, by Hugh Oldcastle, was 
published in 1543 ; in 1547 came 
a translation by an unknown 
translator of a Dutch book by 
Impyn Christoffels ; no copy of 
either of these books is extant, 
and the first book in English known 
to have survived is one written 
by James Peel, clerk to Christ’s 
Hospital, in 1553, and called 
“ The manner and fourme howe 
to kepe a perfect reconying after 
the order of the most worthie and 
notable accompte of Debitour and 
Creditour etc.” After this came 
numerous hooks, many written 
by teachers of arithmetic, most of 
whom based their teaching on the 
Paeioli system. 

The Pacioli system provided for 
three principal hooks to be used : 
(1) the waste hook or memorial 
book in which a narrative of the 
transactions was entered quickly 
and more or less roughly, as they 
occurred ; (2) the journal in which 
the transactions were entered in 


book-keeping form .showing 
accounts to bo debited niul 
credited; (3) tlie ledger contain- 
ing the actual accounts, including 
accounts with the bank and for 
ca.sh . 

Introduction ol Day Books 
As time went by, the journal 
proved too ciimbersomo in uh(’i, 
and the record of items alToeting 
the bank account and the sales 
and purchases of gootls was in the 
main repetitive. For this laaison 
groups of similar transaetions 
began to be passed through sepa rate 
journaks or day books in wbiidi one 
side of the transactions was 
posted in detail to the [Uirsonal 
accounts afieoted, the monthly 
total being then posted in om^ 
figure to the sales or pureluise 
account; the cash book provided 
a oomplotc record of transa-etions 
with the bank, <lis[)la,ving the 
balance in liaiid or overdiawn. 

Typical Trading Books 
The book-keeping sehemo of a 
typical trading business accord- 
ingly became : 

(1) An impersonal l<'(lg('i’, con- 
taining the accounts rtwording 
income and expoudituro, ]U’o- 
prietor’.s capital and drawings, 
and any private knins, inoi’i - 
gages, or similar aceonuts. I’his 
book is some times divided into a. 
private and a nominal ledg(w. 
It also contains control accounis 
for the other lo<lgerH. 

(2) A debtors or sales UMlg(n\ 
containing trie .‘iccounls with 
customers of the ImsinoHs. 

(3) A creditors or purehascH 
ledger, containing the a(‘counlH 
with tho.SG persons supijlying 
goods to the buHiness. 

These three arc all classified sub- 
divisions of the ledger kept under 
the earlier system. 

(4) A siilo.s day-book, rocording 
the sales on credit as shown by 
the invoices to customers. Indi- 
vidual sales are posted to 
debit of the customers’ accounts 
in the debtors’ lodger and the 
monthly total to sales account 
in the impersonal ledg<H’. 

(5) A purchase day-book, un- 
cording the purchases on (irodit 
as shown by the invoices from 
suppliers. Individual purehastn 
items are posted to the credit of 
suppliers, and the monthly totals 
to the debit of the purchasos 
account in the impersonal ledger. 
Both sales day-book and pur- 
chase day-book might have analy- 
sis columns so as to provide 
separate totals for sales and pur- 
chases classified under departmen- 
tal headings. 

When goods are returned by 
customers or to suppliers fre- 
quently, it is advisable to use a 


returns inwar<lH and a returns 
outward. s (lay-bool<. 

((i) )()(»]<. d'liiH rocorda 

ainoimt.s UMadvaul mid paid into 
the bank and eli(H(ueH drawn 
and also ila^ hahiact^ from day to 
day. I’osting.s ar<^ made from 
lhin l>ook in ffio var*i(aiM personal 
and oilier li'dger aeiamnlH. Small 
ea.sli ex|)(mdilure is recorded in 
a, petty cash-book and made 
from a, tloa.1 jirovided for that 
purpose and n^plenishiHl from 
lime (n time by a ehe({uo drawn 
on llu' bank acconiit. Where 
goods a,r(' not sold on credit., cash 
sah'H will l)(' recm’dial in tlie cash* 
book, wln’oh i.s provided with 
suitable ooltimns. 

jieeuracy of tlio book- 
ke(q)ing pro(H'H.s is cheeked by the 
extraction of a. trial bahuu'O. 

Mechanical Aids 

liofdc-UtHqiiug recortls were for- 
inmdy pn'parcMl by hand hut 
ac.oounring ma.e.ldnes and other 
nuadiiinical aids a.ie iucrcasitigly 
uscal. Tlu'so ar(^ of tlireo kinds: 

(a) which do not use a 

typinyritior but. mcticly provide a 
nu'thod for taking sin'cral (!Opie.H 
of handwriiUm doeuinont.s at one 
op(M’ation. Under this system, for 
e.xaniple, by moans of carbon 
copies and suitably arningcd peg 
boards, wlnm a reniittanco is 
rcH'cived from a euHtoiner at one 
operation his r'ceedpt is made out; 
a carbon (Mitrv is niadi^ on a cash- 

I' 

recun v(h 1 sli[) that feuaus part of the 
cash l)ook, on a bank paying-iu 
slip, and in the hulgcw acjcount. 
Daily totals arc^ calculated sep- 
arately, and tlu^ cnitries in the 
ledges* aocHumt can be ehcwkod and 
agrcuul in total dtiily. Males in- 
voicuss are simihirly dealt with, the 
sak'H (lay- book, thc^ entries in the 
sale.s l(ulg(M* a(!(H)unt. and in the 
uiontldy Htaticnnent being made 
in one operation. 

{h) Accounting ty pe writers, 
whicdi are csscoitially thc^ same in 
priiKupU’! c^xcuqit that those can he 
used to carry out a very mu(ih 
grcuiter volume of transactions, 
including ana lysis and similar 
work not suitable for operation by 
handwritten nudhods. They are 
also pr’ovided with adding boxes 
which record mecduinically the 
totals of tlui iteniH posted by the 
machine, will print the totals on 
depression of a key, and will auto- 
matically add or subtract an 
amount posted from the exi, sting 
balance on an account and print 
the new balance. A firm’s cheques 
can be written by such a type- 
writer, providing at the same time 
a suitaaly arranged carbon copy 
to form the cash-book and an 
advice of remittance to the payee, 


«i 
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and giving an antoniaiic! total of 
the cheques drawn during the day. 

(c) Those which arc based on ihe 
punched card. Utuler this HyHt(nn 
each transaction is nvorded on a 
card by meae.s of lioles ])unelied 
in it according to ai (‘ode or 
pattern. From the cards nda^ting 
to a day’s sales, for exaiuph'., tl;e 
daily list of sales can b(’) produced 
automatically, siib-divid(Hl, if re- 
quired, into departrnentjd sahs 
totals; total sales of individual 
types of goods can be produced for 
stockrecords ; totals for individual 
salesmen can he as(!ei‘tn,ined for 
calculation of commission, t‘te, ; 
and the postings can be tttade to 
the debtor’s pcu’sonal l<.idger a(i- 
counts (or cards) and monthly 
statements. The operaition is first 
to analyse the cards umhu’ th(‘he 
main and subordinate elnssiliea- 
tions, and then the inforinat/ion is 
printed on the list or ae(‘ount as 
required, all these op(‘rntionH b('ing 
carried out meehani(!nllv. This 
type of machine is of partieubir 
use in <3oniu^xion with stores 
records in large w'orks. Both th<^ 
accounting typewrifxn' and tlu' 
punched card system ar(3 too eosiJy 
to instal except whore the vohmu' 
of transactions is large. 

Book League, Natio>jal. Or- 
ganization composial of pidilishorH, 
booksellers, authors, librarit's, 
schools, and readers for tlie promo- 
tion of the sale and use of books. 
Inaugurated in 11)44, it developed 
out of the National 'Book (Vmmul, 
founded 1926. Its h.q., at 7, Albe- 
marle Street, London, W.l, in- 
cludes club promises for members 
and rooms in wbieb exhibitions 
relating to books and their pro- 
duction are held. 
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Book of the Dead. Ancient 
Egyptian work. This Book of 
doming Forth by Day (Ber-em- 
llru) eomprisc^H nuigieal formulas, 
livmns to ilsiris, ami direct ions ibr 
th(!! soul’s jonrn(\v through the 
underworld ttf Amenti, 9’he (uirliest. 
fuiu'rary l<‘,\tH are rouiitl on the 
wadis of Old Kingdom pyrainids, 
and tun body primitive animism. 
During many cent uries substantial 
change's w'ere made, a,nd new' eluif)- 
t(U‘s add('d, to mark the; growdli of 
ndigiouH thought.. Tlui Ber-em- 
llrn is a rcHaaision ofthis older nm,- 
t(‘rlal wliicdu wa.H made at. T'liebos 
during th(^ XVI 1 1 dynasty. It is 
usunJly writ,t.(m <m papyrus and 
oFtim magnifuamt ly illuHtrated, oiui 
of the tiiK^st being Die Ani (e/.v.) 
])n,pyrus in tlio Bril'ish Mnsi'um. 
S('l(‘(!tcd (‘.luipterH vvau'e wnattem on 
muminy-wnippings, lumri-searabs, 
a-Tul amulct.H. No complete (‘opy is 
extant.: ihe. longest., of th<3 Btoh'- 
maie agea is at. Turin ; it has 165 
chapters. dotifiiUt Amdemt Egyp- 
tian Religion, J. (lerny, 1952. 

Book-plate. Label, printed or 
engraveal, heraldic or otliemvisc, in- 




Bqok-plate designed by Albrecht 
Durer for WiUbald Firckheimer, 1524 


^h(^.'BdcQnvqiWi mmtm ^ 

Jipitlt Cttjh^lihumhum'hi^ 

ImtfmiwCtntMifJmiuii, 

t, rt, ’ fl * 1 i A 4 

Book-plate designed £or the books 
given by Sir hioholas Bacon to 
Cambridge University in 1674 

tended to proclaim tlm ownership 
of a book. This lahcsl is generally 
pasted on the inside of tho front 
cover, but some bibliophiles prefer 
the back of the title-page, or the 
inside of tho end eovor. According 
to Leieestor Warren, Lord de 
Tabley, the word book-plate is tech- 
nically the exact equivalent of tho 
Latin ex libria (from among the 
books), tho phrase adopted by col- 
lectors and the Ex Libris Societ.y. 


9’be oldest known book-pkit .0 is 
a cnide (Jeianan woochmt of abonl. 
1 150, but. th(3 examples ascu'ibod 
to Albrecht Diu'or iiro more appro- 
jirial.e and more digiiilied, one oC 
the b(^st b(u'ng tiuit of 1524 de- 
signed for his friiuid Wilibald 
Ihrckheimer, the Nuremberg law- 
yer, luuiring tlie apborisin, InUuuni 
t^apinUiac Timor Toniinl (the 
fear of t.h(^ Lord is t.he bigiuning 
of wisdom). In England llu^ book- 
])lu.t(^ dales from tlu^ time', of Sir 
N icholas Bm^on ( 1 51 )1) - 79 ), w ho had 
a plate imgrjwed on wood andhaiid- 
(Hiloured (or tfu*. books be presi'nted 
to ( hniltridge Uni versity in L')74. 



Book-plate, larly armorial design 
made lor Sir Thomas Tresamo. Kt., 
1685 


Book-plates have been divided 
into the fol lowing clasNOH : (1 ) Early 
Armorial (Tudorestpio, (1a.rolini\ 
and HtjRtoratiim) ; (2) (huirgian 
(Jacobean or Unnling (hbbonH, 
Itcxaico or ( !bi}>peudale, and a-lkii- 
goric., or festioon, or wu'cath and 
ribbon) ; (3) JModern Armorial 
(Ilcraldi(d ; (4) Fanciful, or pic- 
torial (books piled, library interiors, 
poiiraits, allegories, landscaptw, 
emblems, seals, printers' and pub- 
lishers’ marks, and genre). 

The simpleBt form of plate gives 
merely the owner’s name in type 
or autograph, but armorial bear- 
ings wore formerly widedy atTeetcd 
until a time came wdien the de- 
signer w'as allow'cd a free hand. 
Armorial and portrait, plates arc 
the most attraeti ve. Both Hogarth 
and Bartolozzi were noted for iheii 
designs. 

The early years of the twentieth 
century saw a revival in tho use ol 
tho hook-plate, often bearing in- 
stead of a coat-of-arma some indi- 
cation of the owner’s hobbies, oc- 
cupation, or background; and the 
exchange of book-plates among 
friends introduced a new (briu o( 
collecting. 
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Bookselling. Despite fanciful 
claims reaching back into scriptural 
times, there is no evidence that 
bookselling, as a form of trade, be- 
came established much before the 
time of Alexander the Great, in the 
4th century b.c. With the decline 
of Athens, the book- trade throve in 
Alexandria and, much later, fol- 
lowing political and cultural mi- 
gration, publishing and bookselling 
became established in Rome, where 
it began to take forms suggestive of 
those of today. At first there was 
no clear division of function be- 
tween the production and the sell- 
ing of books, these being merely 
succeeding stages of a process. 

Bookselling languished during 
the so-called Dark Ages, such books 
and manuscripts as were produced 
being guarded in monasteries and 
libraries. Materials were hard to 
come by, and it is on record that 
monks frequently cut the unused 
margins from books already in 
their libraries in order to produce 
more books. European bookselling 
took shape with the rise of the 
medieval universities. The sta- 
tioners, as they were then called, 
acted mainly as agents on commis- 
sion for authors and manuscript 
owners. The university authorities 
kept a very close check on them. 

With the rise of paper-making 
and of printing, there came the 
tendency for book production to be 
divorced from marketing. There is 
evidence that, in the time of Wil- 
liam Caxton, the first English 
printer, a system of “on sale or 
return ” was operating. Much 
travelling was done by booksellers 
in the pourse of their business, and 
the medieval fairs were an import- 
ant market. In England, Stour- 
bridge Fair in particular maintain- 

a great tradition in the selling of 
books, its “ booksellers’ row ” sur- 
viving into the 18th century. In 
Frankfort-on-Main, which from the 
earliest days of printing had estab- 
lished itself as the centre of an in- 
ternational hook trade, there grew 
a h%hly oiganized twiee-yearly 
book market which attracted retail 
booksellers from all parts. 

New and Second-Hand 

By the 16th century there were 
clear fields of authorship, printing 
and publishing, and marketing; 
and in time specialisation develop- 
ed m bookselling itself. A distinct 
division exists between the sale of 
new books and of second-hand 
books Many traders engage in 
both lines of business ; but the 
technique and the economics of the 
two kinds of bookselling are differ- 
ent, as are the potential markets. 


Trade in second-hand books is 
probably, in most people’s estima- 
tion, the more attractive. The half- 
musty, ancient smell of old paper 
and of leather bindings, and the 
ever present chance of finding 
some bibliographical treasure hid- 
den among many worthless vol- 
umes, bring to antiquarian book- 
selling a romantic air which ob- 
scures its economic structure. It is 
a calling that attracts the scholar 
and the amateur ; fortunes and 
careers have been made and lost in 
it, and it is frequently more adven- 
turous than the more strictly com- 
mercial enterprise of selling new 
books. The finances of antiquarian 
bookselling are concerned chiefly 
with scarcity values and the capa- 
city and inclination of the cus- 
tomer to pay the price. 

‘‘Net Book Agreement” 

The sale of new books alone is 
seldom sufficiently remunerative to 
offer a livelihood ; and the compe- 
tition through price-cutting prac- 
tised during the 19th century put 
many booksellers out of business 
and into the bankruptcy courts. 
Several unsuccessful attempts to 
form an association that would 
protect booksellers from the effects 
of this form of competition were 
made before, in 1901, newly- 
formed associations of booksellers 
and of publishers reached what was 
called the “ net book agreement.” 
Under this, a publisher who chose 
to specify his publications as “net” 
could be assured that booksellers 
would honour the price ho had 
fixed, and not attempt to undercut 
other booksellers. Publishers and 
booksellers later made many agree- 
ments aimed at improving the 
structure of the trade, until by the 
middle of the century a would-be 
bookseller needed trade recognition 
before he could obtain regular sup- 
plies of new books from publishers. 
But the strong bias against mono- 
polistic activities which developed 
in the 20th century led to the 
passing in 1956 of the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act, the effect 
of which was to make all such 
restrictions illegal. 

To be of service to a community 
a bookshop must carry a fairly 
large and attractive stock ; but it 
is not generally realized that nearly 
all the books exhibited in a book- 
shop have been bought by the 
bookseller, and those that fail to 
sell represent a loss to him, for he 
cannot return them to the pub- 
lisher. When a publisher an- 
nounces a new work and sends his 
travellers round the country to the 
bookshops with details about it 


the bookseller has to consider care- 
fully his prospects of selling it be- 
fore he dec’des upon buying. If he 
settles for six of a particular title, 
he will have to sell at least four to 
cover the cost of the consignment. 
From the sale of the other two he 
must pay the overhead expenses of 
his shop, his avssistants’ wages, and 
himself ; ho must also realize 
enough capital to reinvest in 
further titles. Bad judgement in 
buying will therefore quickly 
lead to failure. 

The bookseller may be held 
equally responsible with the pub- 
lisher and the printer if he allows 
himself to oflor for sale books con- 
taining matter that the law decides 
is obscene or seditious {see under 
Obscenity; Sedition). The Book- 
sellers Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, founded in 1895, sup- 
ports the work of booksellers, and 
backs a sc.heme for the training 
and examination of bookshop as- 
sistants ; its li.q, is at 14 Bucldng- 
ham Palace Gardens, London, 
S.W.l. The periodical The Book- 
seller, 13 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.l, is devoted to matters of 
interest to the trade. The National 
Book League {v.s.) was established 
to stimulate public interest in the 
buying of books ; and the book 
token .scheme (v.i.) encourages the 
giving of books as presents. Re- 
views of books in the daily and 
periodical press, and on the radio, 
and the presentation of films, 
stage plays, and broadcast plays 
based on books arc other forms of 
free support received by the book 
trade, which follows very similar 
lines in all the countries of the 
West. 

Bibliography. Tho Earlier History 
of English Bookselling, W. Roberts, 
1880 ; Publishing and Bookselling, 
F. Mum by, 1030 ; Best Sellers — 
Are They Born or Made ?, G. 
Stevens and S. Unwin, 1939 ; The 
Buainoaa of Bookselling, j. G. 
Wilson, 1945. 

Book Society Ltd., The. Or- 
ganization founded in 1929, the 
counterpart of tho Book of the 
Month Club of tho U.S.A. which 
began distribution in 1026. Its 
object is to encourage the buying 
of books. A selection committee 
chooses each month for ten months 
of the year a book of fiction, bio- 
graphy, travel, etc., that it 
considers the best work published 
during that month ; and recom- 
mends also some dozen other new 
books. Members undertake to buy 
from the society month by month 
either the book chosen as best 
or some other book on th? list. 
The office is at 13 Grosvenor Place. 
London, S.W.l. 
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Book Token. Voii(5lHir 
caa be purchas'd in cortjun book- 
shops ill the U.K. and oxohanf^(;<l 
for a book in the HtuiK', Hhop or in 
another operating:; llio Hi'honu^. 
Designed to encourap:o tbo pur- 
chase of books an pn‘H(MiiH, hook 
tokens proved popular with giviM’s 
and receivers beeauHC they niakt^ 
possible the gift of a book of 
the recipient’s own ohoioe. d’ho 
scheme was started in 1032 at the 
suggestion of Harold Haymond, 
a member of the pnblisliing firm 
of Chatto & WinduH. The token 
is a decorative card to whkdi the 
issuing bookseller aflixes a voue.her 
of the desired value. A su hsidiary 
scheme of Book Tallies, worth (hi. 
each and issued in serums of 12, 
lasted 1940-63 ; purchase tax 
levied on the cards killc<l it. The 
h.q. of Book Tokens Ltd. is 
14, Buckingham Palace Ganhms, 
London, S.W.l. 

BookWorm. Larva of small 
beetles of the family Anobii(hu\ 
especially Piinns fur. Some })or(^ 
holes in all direetions through a 
book, others confims their attmn 
tions to the covers. 

By a natural oxtensioii, the 
term bookworm is applied to one 
who spends much time reading-™- 
especially by schoolboys as a t(wni 
of opprobrium to a fellow stndent 
devoted to his books. 

Boole, GKOuam (ISinHSlM). 
British mathematician and logi- 
cian who first dovedoped a tech- 
nique for the mathematical in- 
vestigation of the proc(^HH of 
reasoning. Ho was born at 
Lincoln on Nov. 2, 1816, and 
brought up in poverty, but ho 
taught himself Latin, Greek, 
French, Italian, and Gorman, ami 
became a schoolmaster, opening 
his own school when ho was 20, 
To fulfil hia duties ho studied 
mathematics and iminodiately 
found his vocation. Ho first 
worked in algebra, but his dis- 
tinctive achievomont began with 
the publication in 1847 of a pam- 
phlet, The Mathematical Analysis 
of Logic, in which De Morgan 
recognized Boole’s genius. 

In 1849 Boole became pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Queen’s 
College, Cork, and in 1864 ho 
published An Investigation of the 
Laws^ of Thought, embodying the 
principles expounded in his earlier 
pamphlet — a work described by 
Bertrand Russell as the work in 
which “ Dure mathematics was 
disoovereci.” In it Boole de- 
veloped the algebra appropriate to 
logical reasoning. He died Dec. 

1864. Boolean algebra plays 
a vital rdle in the theory of sets 


ami in the Hl.udy of swil-cliing 
circuits. 

Boom. Gorg(^ of rivtu' 
Ghn. in the Krnn/.C! r(‘gion of 
Kirghiz S.S.R. (Vuistmetion of 
tJu' Orto-'rokoy nwu’voir in B(U>m 
G()rg('' ?ind comphdiion of tlu‘ (L’i'at 
Ghn en,nak to provide for 

irrigating tlu^ pastundand of the 
(Ihu vallt\y, were scheduled for 
<;otnplt‘tion umbu’ the 6th Kivts- 
Vear I Man, 1966 6D. 

Boom (Dutch, beam, pole). Any 
long spaii' UH{“<1 on a ship. In sailing 
VivsH^ds a boom is run out from the 
lower H('(‘t.ion of the numt to hold a 
sail ; itr is called jib-bootn, st.ud- 
ding-snil boom, etc., a,(‘e.onling L) 
th(^ position in which it is usisl. 
Tlu^ long span* run out at right 
angles to the side of a ship ami 
from whi(di the ennv drop into 
small boats lying alongsidt^ is also 
called a, boom. 

The t<^rm boom is aq)pli(Ml to the 
defensive barrkw laid acrosH riv(u*H 
ami harbour entranees as a }>ro- 
t(Hhion against naval attack. 
iSoimUiimt's a hootn is an ollensive 
W(Mi.pou, as wlum laid ac-ross a 
ha.rbour in order to prevent an 
enemy IkH^t from puttitig to sea. 

In its early form a boom con- 
sistcMl of lu^avy balks of timber 
ludd togetluw by chains ami wirc^ 
haws(U's, a^ml stretching from side 
to side of the entramu^ to the 
<lef(n\de<l harbour. Huc.li (h^ences 
(undd get\erally be overtajine by 
<lc‘.termin('d atta<dc, as wln^n the 
Dutch fleet which raided the 
Medway in 1667 forced the boom 
thrown across tlu^ Thanu^s, In 
1689 the Mountjoy raise<l the 
Hi(^ge of Londonderry by breaking 
through the boom laid across the 
Foyhs. Booms have frecpiently 
b(Mm “ jumped ” by small tiraft, 
all m o V a b 1 0 
weights b ei n g 
collected aft to 
bring the bows of 
the vessel out of 
the water and 
th(m moved for- 
ward again with 
all possible spewed 
aa the craft’s 
impetus carried 
her over the ob- 
struction. Hven 
the strongly built 
booms developed 
in the second half 
of the 19th cen- 
tury could be 
forced : the tor- 
pedo-ram Poly- 
phemus broke 
through a heavy 
boom at Bere- 
haven in 1886 


amd the dt'Htroy(m lAa’ret for(!(Hl 
t.ho boottt at Portsmouth in 1909. 

During the First Gn'at War an 
improved type of boom was used 
for the prot(H!tion of British 
harbours and naval ba,soH. Timlxu' 
balks 40 ft. tliit'k were lashed cOose 
tog(rtlun’ aiiid surmounted by rows 
of outvva,rd-e.ui’vii)g steel Hpik(sH to 
prev<Mrt the boom from being 
juujpi'd, wliihi widivmeslusl steel 
nets wiu’e suspended from the 
bottom of UiC' boom to kts'ip out 
Nubmariru's. One of the largest 
was that stintcJn'd across the 
(Ml trance to Seaqia Flow. 

In tli(‘ S(Hi<md (tnMit Whir booms 
wcM’ts built with the exfin^SH pur- 
poH(» of {M*('venting tlub entrance of 
Hubmariiuvs or the firing of tor* 
pinhu^H from submariiu's on the 
H('awanl side of tlu^ luds. The 
booms consisted of mili^s of steel 
mds and lu^avy wire hawsers huh- 
pended below the surface at vary- 
ing depths by itumns of larg(i 
(\ylimlrieal stt'ol buoys and kept in 
oosition by sinkers on the sea 
:H^d, ^Somidiln(^s the nets w(M’e 
doU(d about with eontaert mim^s ; 
otluM'H wer(^ (hmtrifmd, and wluMui 
suhmaritio mad(^ (mntact its posi- 
tion was namrd(Hl (dectricndly on 
a chart in the control station on 
shore, ’’riu^ submarine was then 
destroyed by td(H(trical)y firing the 
rnines’in its vicinity. 

HpiHuaJly built ships calltMl boom 
(hdenee vc'hhcIs an^ used by the 
Hoyal Navy for maintaining boom 
defeuees. 

Boom. Gommercial t(™ mean- 
ing a sudden and (exceptional 
activity on the stock market. 
First used in a business scmise in 
the U.8,A. about 1879, it soon 
bettarne a rcMUignized f-erm in stoek 
ex('hang(s circlets, 



Boom, seamen mspeotiag spiked floats ot the boom 
defence outside Singapore harbour before 19412 
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Boom. Town of Belgium, in the 
prov. of Antwerp, at the junction 
of the river Rupel and the Brussels 
canal, 11 m, hy rly. S. of Antwerp. 
It has brick and tile works, tan- 
neries, salt works, breweries, and 
shipbuilding yards. There is a fine 
bridge. Pop. (1947) 19,614. 

Boomerang. Hunting and 
fighting missile of the Australian 
aborigines. It is made of hard 
wood bent to a curve over a fire, or 
shaped from a curved or forked 
bough or small tree trunk. It is 
from two to four feet long, rounded 
on one side and flat on the other 
and with a sharp edge. When 


where he became a skilled hunter 
and trapper. His long life was 
mainly passed in fighting the 
Indians and making Journeys into 
the wilds of Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia. He had a number of re- 
markable adventures with Indians 
in the border wars, and his frontier 



batteries to equalise the load. To 
supply the bus bars with current of 
normal pressure, the voltage of the 
battery must be somewhat higher 
than that at the terminals of the 
generators, to allow for drop during 
discharge. Assume the E.M.F. 
across the bus bars to be 220 volts ; 
that of the battery 240-250 volts! 
according to state of charge ; and 
that of the booster 30 volts. The 
booster, a small dynamo, driven by 
a motor receiving current from the 
bus bars, is })laccd in series with 
the battery across the bars on the 
4- side, and, imposing its 30 volts 
on the normal 220 volts of the 
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Boomerang. 1, 2, and 3, Flights made by boomerangs thrown by native experts in New South Wales and Queensland. 
4. Flight in which the boomerang strikes the ground 15-20 yards from the thrower’s feet, ricochets twice, and returns. 
Above : non-returning boomerangs used in war. The lower three from N. Australia, the top example from Victoria 


thrown, it rises slowly in the air, 
gyrating in a curved line until it 
reaches a height of several yards, 
when it begins to fly back again 
and sweeps over the head of the 
thrower to fall behind him. Some- 
times the boomerang is thrown in 
such a way that during flight it 
win bound off the ground two or 
three times. The motion of the 
missile is due to the aerodynamic 
principle of air flow acting on a 
cambered surface (the bulging side 
of the boomerang). This return 
type is used only for sport. The 
war or hunting boomerang does 
not return ; an exjyert can throw 
one to kill an animal ^X) ft. away. 

Boone. City of Iowa, U.S.A., the 
CO. seat of Boone co. It is 43 m. 
N.N.W. of Des Moines, near the 
left bank of the Des Moines river. 
Among its chief buildings are the 
public library, the Biblical college, 
and the high school. An important 
trading centre for grain, coal, 
and cattle, it has railway and 
machine shops, brick, tile, and 
cement works, and tobacco fac- 
tories. Pop. (1950) 12,164. 

Boone, Daniel { 1735-1826). 
American pioneer. Bom in Penn- 
sylvania, he passed his boyhood in 
North Caroli^, at Holman’s Ford, 


home, a fort in North Carolina, was 
more than once fiercely assailed, 
his daring becoming a legend. 
His later years were spent in Louis- 
iana, where at one time he was 
an official of Spain. He died 
Sept. 26, 1820. 

Boos, Martin (1762-1825). Ger- 
man pietist He was born in 
Bavaria and became a Catholic 
priest, originating a religious move- 
ment in 1790 which was equivalent 
to that of the Protestant pietists 
of the Lutheran church. Although 
persecuted by his fellow Catholics, 
he continued to preach his propa- 
ganda throughout Austria from 
1799 to 1812, and his views found 
favour with many priests. He 
was professor of theology at 
DuseeJdorf 1817-19. He died Aug. 
29, 1826, 

Boost. In aeronautical engin- 
eering, the induction or manifold 
pressure, given in Ib./sq. in. 

Booster. Electrical apparatus 
for adding electromotive force to, 
or subtracting it from, a circuit in 
which E.M.P. already exists. Ro- 
tary boosters are used for direct 
current and static for alternating 
current. Rotary boosters are com- 
monly installed in generating 
stations equipped with storage 


main generator, cnablcB the latter 
to chargo tho battery. The small 
machine thus obviates tho need for 
a much larger and more expensive 
generator designed to generate a 
250- volt current. 

In many power stations which 
supply traction systems the de- 
mand for current varies so widely 
from moment to moment that bat- 
teries have to bo relied upon to 
make up tho dilferenoe betweep 
normal and peak loads. When the 
demand falls below normal, the 
generators, which have a constant 
output, pass on tho surplus energy 
to the battery. An automatically 
rovcrsiblo booster is used, which 
runs as a dynamo and assists the 
generators to charge the battery 
under light-load conditions, and 
also dispenses with the use of 
“ end ” or regulating cells, and acts 
as a motor when the battery is dis- 
charging to the bus bars. In the 
second case the booster’s motor is 
driven and becomes a dynamo, 
returning current to the circuit ; or 
the booster’s field is reversed and 
its voltage imposed on the battery’s. 

Line-feeding boosters act in 
much the same way as irreversible 
battery boosters. Taking current 
from the bus bars, they add their 
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own voltage and IranHinif^ (nuT(*nt 
at augmented pivHwun' t.lirongh 
separate fecderH to dint-atit [)ointH 
on the system, to inak(’ gootl tim 
pressure-drop dm^ to n'HiHt-anec' in 
the main feeders. Negative boos- 
ters are employed to redtuH' ()reH- 
sure in the returnH of t ram ways 
and railways and pn'veut it i^wvoil 
ing the 7 volts allowed by the lb)ard 
of Trade. {See Battery ; Dynatno.) 

The term booster is also ai)plie(l 
to a part of tlio bursting (‘harg<‘ of 
an H.E. shell; it acts as a bnller 
to the main c'hargc. 

Boot. Instrument of torlttn' 
used in Scotland and (‘lH(*wlu*r<*. 
Usually it was madt^ of four narrow 
pieces of wood or iron faHt(uuMl iO‘ 
gether to form a hit ing for th(‘ U'g. 
The punishment eoiiHisted in ham- 
mering down wedgt^H bedwenm tlu^ 
leg of the auilenu’ and ilu‘ sich^ of 
the boot; sometimcH both h^gs 
were tortured, and tlu'W' an' <*aH('S 
on record in which Uu' limlm won' 
completely crushed. The boot was 
generally used to extort, eottfes- 
sion or information. It was ('m- 
ploycd in the Kith e('ntury. an<l 
was revived during t.lu^ [X'rset'U- 
tion of the Oovemanttu'S belwi'tm 
1660 and 1688. Tlu' last n'eordt'd 
case of its use was in l(h)(), and it 
was declared ilh'gal by tlu' Brltisli 
Parliament in 1709. \See. Torttirc. 

Bootes (Gr., herdsman). Name 
of a constellation eonspicuons in 
the sky from its containing thc^ 
star Arcturus, the Watcher of thts 
Bear. Aroturus stands midway 
between the legs of Bootes. Pron. 
Bo-6-teoz. 

Booth. Word originally used in 
several Teutonic languages for a 
dwelling. It came soon to mi'an a 
temporary building, and in the 
latter sense is used today for 
covered stalls at fairs and markets, 
and for polling booths at eleotions. 

Booth, Barton (1081-173:1), 
English actor. The son of a Lan- 
c^hire squire, he was educated at 
Westminster School. In 1698 ho 
appeared on tho stage in Dublin, 
and in 1700 made his drat appear- 
ance in London. There he was a 
great success and he became known 
as a tragedian. His triumphs in- 
clu^d the Ghost in Hamlet, while 
his Cato made both reputation and 
fortune. He died May 10, 1733. 

Booth, Chaelks (1840-1916). 
gitish merchant and sociologist. 
He was born March 30, 1840, and 
^uoated at Liverpool. A partner 
m the shipping firm of Alfred 
Booth & Co.j he became widely 
;^own by his nine volumes on 
Life and Labour of tho Poople in 
London 1889-97. The method 
adopted was statistical, and the 
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books obtaijU'tl for their author 
a high plact' among Hoeiologist H and 
tlu' distinetionM of privy (coun- 
cillor ami K.ILS. During 18t>2 91 
Iw' wa.M preHidcait of the lioynl 
vSta1i.sli(ud Noeiidv, H(' dh'd Nov. 
2.3. 191(5. 


Booth, BnvvtN 3' now am (ls.33 
9,3). An American actor. Born at 
H(duir, Maryland, Nov. Kl, I.s:i:}, 
tlu' Mceond son of tJu' aidor .luniuH 
Brulu.s Booth, he lirat apjieured 
at th(‘ Host, on MuHi-um a.s 'rresHf'l 
t.o his father's Bi(diard in (h’hher's 
V(‘i\sion of Kiehard 111, Sept. Id. 
18-19, Later he won grt'ut smuacss 
as a, Slinlo'Mpcnrian mdor in Cali- 
fornia and Aus(ra!ia, and during 
186,3 67 was manag(‘r of the 
Winter Carden 'riu-atn', Nmv 
York, wlu'H' lie played Mamk't in 
1864, In 18(59 Im built. Booth's 
3’lu'airt^ in N<nv York and manag('d 
it until 1874, only just avoi(iing 
linancial ruin in this xu'nturc. In 
1880 and 1882 lu' pJayedin iamdon 
and (h'rmany, H(^ dual at New 
York, dune 7, IHIKI. 

Booth, K VA N ( 1 1-U4 N K (1 86.3 - 

I9no). British-iiorn American 
k'ader of the Salvation Anny. 33 k' 
7th child of William Bcaill), she 
was horn Dec. 25, 1865. Slu^ 
sturii'd to work for the S.A. in 
1881, Ix'cuming a commlssioiu'r in 
IH88. Sh(' command(al tlie. S.A. in 
Canada, 1896 - HI04, in the U.S.A. 
1904 34, becoming a ILS. eiLi/.en ; 
and was general of tho S.A. 1934 
,39. She di(Hl duly 17, 1950. Orator, 
tnusiclan, ptxd., she wrote Ia>vi' is 
All, 1927 ; Towards a Bett(‘r World 


1929. 

Booth, IhiJNEY (1788-1869). 
British railway pionocr. Son of 
a eorn nnu’chant, ho was born at 
Liverpool, April 4, 1788. A friend 
of G{a>rg(5 StcqdH'nson ((/.a.), whom 
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oci4‘t;:! was a promoter of tae 
idverpool and Manehestor rail- 
way, 1830, Ho died at Liverpool, 
March 28, 1869. 

Booth) doitN Wir.KKa (1839- 
65). An American assassin. A 
younger brother of Kdwin Booth, 

the actor, he 
left tho stage 
in 1863 and 
was bitterly 
hostile to the 
North in tho 
Civil War. Me 
instigated a 
plot for the 
murder of tho 
president, Ab- 
raham Lincoln, 
whom he shot at Ford^s Theatre, 
Washington, April U, 1865 (Lin- 
coln died next day). Escaping to 
Virginia, and refu*sing to aurrendc^r, 



J. WUkes Booth, 
American assassin 


h<' was shot in a barn 12 days 
la(('r. S('Vcrnl of bis f('llf)w-e()n- 
Hpiivdoi'H wi'H^ (.akm) lab'i*, and 
four hangt'd. 

Booth, diTNiiiH BiUTTtiM (1796- 
1852). Brill, di uctor, Ib' waa 
born in London, May I, 179(5. ih(^ 
Hon oi'a, lawyin*, and niad(( bis debut 
on the Hiag(‘ at Ik'ckham Dee. 1.3, 
1SI3, HcHcnibling Edmund Kean 
in b'atun'.s, Hlai.un', and voiC(', lu' 
was put forward as ih(' giH'at 
a.{‘1or’H rival at tdvtmi, Gankm and 
at Drury Lain' in and March 
of 1817, aj)p(‘aring an Ri(4iard III 
at th(' former bouHc and playing 
lago (o K(‘au'ri Othi'llo at llu' 
la.tt(‘r. He W(mt to Anu'riea in 
1S2L wduMV he aehi(‘V('d conHid(*r- 
abl(' Hueet'HH. lf<^ dic'd on a Htt'anu'r 
going to Cine-imiat u N()V. lid, 1852. 

Booth, Wbti.iAM (1829-4912). 
Kouiuh'r and first gt'iu'ral of th<^ 
Sal vat, ion Army. Horn at Notting- 
ham, A[)ril 10. 

1S29, iui la- 
in )un'd as a 
miniMb'r of tlu* 

Mi'thodisiNew 
(Ion n ex ion. 

1855-61, and 
in 1865 began 
work as an im- 
aitaehtal evan* 
gt'list in East 
London. K(^ 

('Hiablinhc'd the 
East Lfindon 
Revival Sovi- 
et t y, w h i c h 
l)eeam(‘ known as th(' Ghristian 
Mission wheat it (extended ilH opera- 
tions outside the metropolis. He 
workf'd among the poorest and 
used tho most unconventional 
methods, gradually adopting a 
quasi-military organization. This 
led to the adoption of the namc^ of 
tho Salvation Army in 1878, ancl 
tho general stiporintendont was 
soon styled General. In cumrse of 
time the Salvation Army sprea<i all 
over tho world, and the later yextrs 
of General Booth’s life were mainly 
occupied in visiting his misHionB, 

To William Booth, a most able 
organizer, and a fervent and con- 
vincing preacher, and his wife 
Clathorine Mumford (1829-90), in 
her work as remarkable as her hus- 
band, the S.A, with its periodi- 
cals and its various bram'hes of 
business, owed its success. Booth’s 
book In Darkest England (1890) 
proposed an ainbitiouH scheme 
l:or tho abolition of pauperism, 
but the rospons© was unsatis- 
factory. In his last years ho 
suffered from blindness, but 
continued to direct ,hiB organiza- 
tions until his final illness and 
death, Aug. 20, 1912. See Salva- 
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tion Army ; consult also Lives, 
P. St. G. Be L. Booth-Tucker, 
1898 ; G. S. Railton, 2nd ed. 
1912 ; H. Begbie, 1920 ; God’s 
Soldier, St. John Ervine, 1934. 

Booth, WiLLLOi Bbamwell 
(1856-1929). British religious 
worker, 2ad general of the Salva- 
tion Army. Born at Halifax, 
March 8, 1856, in early manhood 
he assisted his father, William 
Booth, in the Christian Mission. 
In 1880 he became chief of the 
Salvation Army staff, and was 
general 1912-29. He died, June 
16, 1929. In the same year 
appeared his journal. These Fifty 
Years. 

Boothby, Guv Newell (1867- 
1905). Australian novelist. Born 
at Adelaide, South Australia, Oct- 
13, 1867, he lived in England dur- 
ing 1874-83, then returned to 
South Australia, and travelled 
across the Australian continent 
from N. to S. 1891-92. In 1894 
he published On the Wallaby, a 
record of his travels, and settled 
in England. He died at Bourne- 
mouth, Feb. 26, 1905. Of his 
55 volumes of fiction, those in the 
Dr. Nikola series, beginning vdth 
A Bid for Fortune, 1895, were the 
most popular. 

Boo^e, Claee (b. 1903). 

American author, politician, and 
diplomatist. Born April 10, 1903, 
for some vears she was a well- 
known journalist and was at one 
time managing editor of Vanity 
Fair (New York). Her plays in- 
cluded 0 Pyramids, 1933 ; Abide 
With Me, 1935 ; The Women, 
1936, a scathing satire on the 
w e a 1 1 h V 

■ - 

women of 
American 
society ; Kiss 
the Boy s 
Good bye, 

1938; Mai^n 
for Error, 

1939. Her 
travel book 
Euro pean 
Spring, 1940, 
was based 
upon her 
experiences in 

Europe as a foreign correspondent. 
In 1935 she married Henry 
Robinson Luce, founder and editor 
of the American periodicals Time, 
Fortune, and Life ; she was 
Republican representative in con- 
gress for the 4th dist. of Connecti- 
cut, 1943—46. Mrs. Luce was 
United States ambassador to Italy 
during 1953-56. 

Bootlim. Gulf of the Arctic 
Ocean, N. America. About 315 m. 
long, and from 60 m. to 100 m. 


broad, it separates Boothia Penin- 
sula from Cockhurn Island and 
Melville Peninsula. 

Boothia Peninsula. The most 
northerly part of the mainland of 


and engineering works, timber- 
yards, jute factories, and flour 
mills. Bootle was incorporated in 
1868, and became a co. bor. in 
1889. It gives its name to a bor. 


North America. Discovered by Sir constituency. The manor of 
John Ross in 1829, it was named Bootle, wliich figures in Domesday 
by him after his patron, Sir Felix Book as Botelai, passed to the 
Booth. In 1831 Sir James Clark earls of Derby in the 18th century 
Ross, nephew of Sir John, located and belonged to them until 1928. 
the north magnetic pole in its then Pop. (1951) 74,977. 


position on the peninsula 
Bootle. A county borough and 
town of Lancashire, 

England. It stands 
at the mouth of 
the Mersey, adjoin- 
ing Liverpool, and is 
served by two main 
railway lines. Its 
docks, covering an 
extensive area, are 
among the finest 
along the Mersey, and 
form part of the sys- 
tem belonging to the 
port of Liverpool and 
controlled by the Mer- 
sey docks and har- 



Bootlegging. Name applied 
to dealings in illicit liquor. The 
pioneers of the 
U.S.A. found it ex- 
pedient to outlaw 
the sale of alcoholic 
liquor to the Indians, 
who drank to excess 
and became danger- 
ous. Unscrupulous 
citizens engaged in 
the forbidden traffic 
often conc(5ale(l in the 
logs of their long 
boots the liquor they 
wore carrying for sale. 
Tins gave the name 
bootlegger to the il- 


Bootle arms 

hour board. The area suffered licit dealer. The term was revived 
severely from German air raids in in the U.S.A. during 1920-33, when 
1941. "There are extensive ware- national prohibition brought about 
houses for grain, cotton, and other a revival in the illicit sale of 
raw materials ; ship-repairing alcoholic liquor. 

BOOTS AND SHOES & THEIR HISTORY 

or. Korn, Principal, Oordwainera’ Teohnioal College, London 

This article gives a history of footwear and its manufacture from 
primitive times to the days of mass production. Sec also Clog ; 
Costume ; Fashion ; and entries on other articles of clothing 



Clare Boothe, 
American writer 
and diplomatist 


Boots and shoes are coverings 
for the human foot made of leather, 
fabric, rubber, or plastic material. 
The first shoes were probably the 
skins of animals that had been 
killed for food and were bound on 
the feet as protection against 
stones, rough ground, hot sand, 
and extreme cold. Animal skin 
has been the raw material of 
boots and shoes for thousands of 
years and remains of primary 
importance in their production. 

Throughout recorded history 
there are references to foot cover- 
ings. The earliest authentic re- 
presentations of hoots and shoes 
are on the carvings of ancient 
Egypt, the earliest actual foot 
coverings are on the feet of 
Egyptian mummies. The Bible re- 
fers to Moses as removing his shoes 
when standing on holy ground. 

The closed-in shoe worn by the 
Romans derived from a simple 
sandal consisting of a leather or 
wooden sole secured to the foot by 
leather thongs. Early closed-in 
shoes did not always have a rigid 
sole, the sole often being of the 
same soft leather aa the upper 


part. Roman shoes of the better 
sort wore decorat ed with a variety 
of designs cut into the leather of 
the upper. 8uch cut-outs and 
slashings also gave greater flexi- 
bility to the shoe, and more free- 
dom to the foot. Later, the soft' 
upper was joined to a firm leather 
sole, flexible enough to allow the 
wearer to flex his foot when walking 
or running. 

Shoes developed differently ac- 
cording to climate and local con- 
ditions. The North American 
Indians wore the mocassin : this 
had a soft solo brought up the 
sides of the foot, to which another 
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Boots and Shoes. Ancient Egyptian 
shoemakers, from an inscription 
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soft piece (the upper) waH sliiclu'd 
—shoes of mocasHin tyiK' Ixu-nnu' 
popular as slipp(TB in inowi parts 
of the world. 

At various periods throuiL^liouti 
history, e.q. in aneitud. <d*(sa-<', 
Rome, ami Assyria, llu^ boots or 
shoes worn liave betm an indica- 
tion of the woaiw’s rank. Hoots 
with high legs and (^oniplicn-ted 
designs in metals and j(nv(ds vv('r<^ 
worn by the pairieians of ainmnit. 
Rome. The Kmpewor ('aligula 
wore shoos heavily plat<'d with 
iron, and such shoes w(m'(^ long 
called “ caligulas.’' In ine<li(W'ai 
England and Eranee (“ourt- fashions 
in boots and shoes were oft(ni so 
fantastic as to create <l^sconl^ort^ 
for their wear(>rs : rjj, tln^ toc's 
were sometimes so exteinhal Unit 
they had to bo iunnai upwards 
and secured by ehaitis to the 
knees. Wide-toed shoes, originally 
introduced as being more e.onrlbrl- 
able than narrow ones, ev<nd ually 
became so extreme tbnt a. sump- 
tuary law was passed limiting 
the width of hIuu^h. 

Boots and shoes originally had 
flat soles from heel to Uh\ 'PIuh 
raised heel was introdueed to add 
to the apparent Inaght. of tlu^ 
wearer, and to raise tlu^ foot, from 
rough, dirty, and w(d. roads and 
paths. In (Ihina t.be foot was 
often raised clear from tliC! ground 
by two blocks, one at. tlio front, 
and another at the back. This 
fashion was introdiu^ed into Kltli- 
century Europe as tlu^ patten. 



SSShbP® sandal ; a 

sole held on the Soot by leather thonga 


Shoemakers had tlieir trade 
organizations in early medieval 
times, and a London guild of shoe- 
makers, the Worshipful (tom pan y 
of Cordwainers, was ineorporatecl 
3n 1410 and received a royal 
charter in 1439. 'tPhe name 
cordwainers ” is derived from 
the goat leather called cordovan” 
or ‘ cordwain ” produoocl in 06r- 
aova, Spain, which was considered 
tne nnest leather for making shoo 
uppers. Similar guilds were formed 
m most of the large towns of 
Europe-^notably in England, 
Germany, and France. 

Until the middle of the 19th 
century, almost every village and 
town had its shoemaker who did 
the bulk of the work by hand 
according to methods passed down 
irom father to son since medieval 
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Boots and shoas : Seotional diafifmms, 1. Sew-round or turnshos : sole, 
upper and sewxnp; when seam is made. ^ 2. Same, when shoe is turned. 
3. Stitoh-down method, 4. Seam of welted shoe. 6. Positions of upper, 
insole, outiole and scam for riveted, screwed, pegged, or BUke-sewn shoes 


(inu^H; and the Hanu^ mchhodH 
I'ontiiuio in unc for making hIuh^h 
by hand. A piece of firm k‘a1 her, 
pnno'ouHly ‘buellovv(‘(r’ hy wid ting 
HO iliat il. will mould (MiHily, Ih 
fiiti'd to the bottom of a laHt (a 
picaa^ of wood of the nhape of the 
woarcu’’H foot). Ah tlie leather 
<lri(sH, i(. HetH fairly firmly to the 
Hhape. Wlien it 'in dry,* mirpluH 
(^dgeH are trimmed oil* to givi^ a 
elcMin and aetmrate ralge, 3’hiH 
nhapi'd fiiece of leather, the 
” inner-Nole,” ih the foundation on 
wliieli th(^ shoe is builf.. 

3'h(' upp(w of the nhoe is made 
in Htagi'H ; 

(1) Th(^ cnrveH and meaHure- 
meutH of (h(< top of the hint art' 
reprodu<‘ed in paper to form 
the basiH for dcHigning the 
U[)per. The reproduction ih Huh- 
d vich'd into the doHireil soediouH, 
to which marginH for HeaniH are 
added. 33nH Ih cutting the 
pattern.” 

(2) Th(^ pap(w HcctionN are 
then (M)pied in leather, a higlily 
Hkilhnl proccHH called “ cliiddng ” 
for whicdi t.ho cutter needs a 
eomprehensivo knowdedgo of all 
leathers and of the parts of an 
animarH skin boHt suited for use 
in each section of the shoo. 

(3) The cut-out parts are then 
fitted together and ” closed ” 
by machinery to complete the 
making of the upper. 

9’he closed upper is then placed 
over the last and strained to its 
shape ; and the edges are tacked 
over and on to the inner soler“-a 
process called ” lasting.” The 


upfXT aiul the inner Hoh^ are joined 
with a hori'/.oTiial hand-Hc^am, ami 
at tlu^ Hamo t.inu' a strip of hnithor 
protruding outwardly, (udled the 
‘‘ welt,” is added alf round ; the 
fustiuiing t.aokH are removed m 
th(» Hoam iH continued. Hurplus 
upper is thmi trimmed olf, and 
Honu^ mahwial ih placed on the 
bottom betMUHm the wnuns W) hh 
U) hwel the bottom l)crore th(^ sole 
in attached. Ihe Hole, roughly 
shaped, iH placed in position, Itelll 
there wit-h t wo or tliree ttudm, and 
tlum sewn to tlu^ welt, all round 
the shoe. 1’ho heel ih next built 
on to the shoe in layern of leat her. 
Soh^ and land an^ then trimmed to 
the recpiired nhapi', and when the 
shoe has been Hmoothed, Ntained, 
and polinhed, it in removed from 
the last. Where wooden heels are 
UHt^d, aH for many womerdH shoes, 
tlu\y are shaped and covered with 
inat(Tial to match the shoe before 
they are attached to the shoe. 

Introduction of Machinery 

8hoe-making machinery was 
introduced in the mid-l9th cen- 
tury. The first machines were 
riveting machines used for attach- 
ing soles to uppers ; a few years 
later sowing machines were in- 
vented for stitching uppers and 
for sewing on the soles. Machine- 
made hoots and shoes may go 
through as many as 300 operations, 
each done by a different machine ; 
they may he welted, machine- 
sewn, “ Htuck-on,” or ” welded.” 

Machinery l.ru-nsfonned shoe- 
making from a trade carried on 



1. ^epanng the undersole of a hand-made shoe. 

2. Stretching the upper of a hand-made shoe. 3. Machine 
that sbtcbes together msole, welt, and upper. 4. Machine- 
stitchmg the sole to the tipper. 5. Machine for stretching 


Courtesy The Corclioainers Technical Collette 
the upper over the last. 6. Shaping the upper on the 
lasting machine. 7. Machine for folding-in and pleating 
the upper around the bottom of insole. 8. Machine that 
forms Louis heels and attaches them to shoes 
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bv workers in thoir lionies into ii 
mass-production faciiory intluHt ry, 
with factories turniuK out ihouM- 
ands of pairs of bools ami slux's 
weekly. Tho main conlros of boot 
and shoe production in the U.K. 
are Bristol, London, L(dc('Htt‘r, 
Northampton, and Norwich. Bools 
and shoes for imm m'o umuilly 
welted, for women and cljildnm 
are generally ‘‘ widd(Ml '' (jr 
machine-sown. Many <!hildr('n'H 
shoes are made with tln^ c(4^n of 
the upper turned oiitvvju-ds from 
the last and stitelunl direct on to 
the sole. In all chisses of slnn^ 
production, rublxu’ and rublx'r 
composition, plastics, and other 
synthetic materials have to sonui 
extent replaced leather. 
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a Roman sell h‘« Eonpard. Town and hoUJav resort; olf Germany, deliurht- 
nnud, it was f^\\y situated in a sheltered position on the Rhino 
import noil' in 

uuMlii'val tim<‘H on a,e<*onnt of its It was not until lK*dS, wluai a sys- 
p<»Hition. Kor lamturies it. was tnin of utilising natural stnain j d.H 
in tln^ domain of tb<' electors of wn.K dcvdsiul, that the undeitiking 
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Training in Shoomaking 

The British shoe industry has 
developed an oxiensivti system of 
training — there are schools of shoio 
making in all tho main centres of 
shoe manufactnn^. Most of tihe> 
students who attend t ln'ise sidiools 
work for tho (lity ami (dulds of 
London Institute e.^aniinatJons in 
boot and shoo manufaictnre. ddie 
British Boot and Shoe Institute, a 
professional body, awards sehohir- 
ships, asaociatoHlnjis, and hdlow- 
ships, and publishes a journal. 

The Shoe & Alli(‘d Trades R(‘“ 
search Association (Saira), io 
which moat British mamifacturtu's 
belong, deals witih problems of 
materials and processes, publish ing 
regular reports for tho iira.de as wt^ll 
as reports on specific proliknus For 
individual manufaciturers. Thewt^ 
is a workers’ and an employers’ 
trade organizatifui in the industry, 
which has a long trad i Ron of 
peaceful negotiation ; and a board 
of arbitration that has Ixhui a 


If. las-ame RruHsian in 
IHlfi. d'radimn fruit nml wiiu' in 
earriixl on. On Maridi 18, 11)45, 
troopH of fbe ILS. 3rd army eap- 
I.uihmI Boppard fromthe Oeriuans. 

Bora (Ijuf.. Harivfi^ north wind). 
Bitiferly cold norih wind (^Kpt'ri- 
enccfl at lln^ Inuid of tlie Adriatic. 
Iti is dm‘ io the air ov(M' the higlo 
lands of Istria a.nd Dalmatia Ix'.. 
coming intiaiMidy cold, ami tlum 
Ixnng hastily withdrawn to lower 
1(W(4 h by ma.rl«‘d eyelonic con- 
ditions over tin's Adriatic. 

Bora, IvATHAUtNA V(»N (I 4 tH) 
1 . 553 ). i’he wife of Martin Ijui lnu'. 
Horn near Bitderfbhl, Waxony, 
dan. 31 ), I 4 t)l), sln^ etitered a I ’ister- 
ciati convent in Saxony about 
1510 . There she learned Momething 
of Lni 4 Kn'’s teaehings and made 
the acquaintance of the reformer 
himself, her llight fnuu the e.on vent 
to Wittenberg in April, 1 533 , Ixung 
ilu^ result. LuRiier ])laeed lu'r in 
the eart^ of t.he burgomaster lher(% 
and on June 13 , ir> 55 , married btu’. 


Hin'ceixkxl. 

d’ho volcanic steam jtds known 
as fiuJlitiffi contain traces of bori<^ 
acid, jtnd are led into (lu^ lagoons, 
\vhi<’b are evaponiled l)y the beat 
a.nd yield crystals of tln^ acid, 'flu' 
eoiieentration of tho lagoon water 
is brought' about. gra<iually iit a 
Hueix'Msion of six or (fight. l)riek 
basins eomnnmienting with (me-h 
of.lu'r. The liipiid from the lust 
basin d(q) 0 Hit'S bori(‘ acid. 4'he 
crystals ilms obt.aiiuxl an^ finally 
purilitxl by nii.xing with animal 
eliareoal, r(xliHHolviug in wattas 
filtering tin' liipud, and iwaporat- 
ing again. Borii' acid is also pre- 
pared from natuni'l borax in Dali- 
fbrnia. O’lu^ process consists in dis- 
solving tb(' native borax in h(»t 
bydoH'hlori*' acid, wlnm borii' acid 
H('pa.rnt('H. this Ix'ing afterwards 
n'crystullised from hot water. 

Boric acid is smooth to the 
loiu'h and ('hangoH the colour of 
hi 11(5 litmus tincture to a wine-nxl, 
'flu' mid eommnnit‘at('H a eharac- 


pattern for oth(‘.r industries, Slnx^s 
are supplied to- retailors either 
direct from the manufacturer or 
through one of tho many wholesale 
factors. Some of the larger pro- 
ducers have their own shops ; and 
some multiple retailors offer shoes 
made in thoir own factories as 
well as linos made by (jthor 
mamifacturers. 

Booty (Gor. Beute; Fr. butiri). 
In war, everything captured on tho 
battlefield that does not oomo 
under tho head of “ personal be- 
longings.” Booty bocomes the pro- 
perty of the bclligorent govern- 
went, not of its troops, It in- 
cludes vehie’es, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and military papers, even if 
they be the property of indi- 
viduals, but not cash, jewelry, or 
other private articles of value. 

Bopped. Town and holiday 
resort oi Germany in Rhinelanci- 


She boro him three sons and thrc'c 
daughters, and. outliving Inw hus- 
band, dl(xl in poverty at Torgau, 
Dec. 20, 1552, AVr Lntben’, Martin, 

Bora-Bora OH B()nAH()i.A. Oiw 
of the Frcmcli Leeward Islands, in 
the E. Pacifie, Lying N.W, of 
O’ahiti, it is 30 m. in circuit, is W(5l1" 
wooded, has a volcanic peak, and 
is HiuTounded by coral is'ets. 

Boracic Acid oh Bonro Acud. 
Acid of borax. It was first prts- 
pared by W, Homborg In 1702 
and termed aal aedatimm (sedative 
salt). Baron, however, in 1747 
showed the true nature of Horn- 
berg’s salt, and, in aoeordano© with 
tho Lavoisierian system, it received 
the name boracic aoid, H5BO3. 
Now known in systematic nimen- 
clature as boric aoid, it oonurs na- 
tive in tho lagoons of Monte Ro* 
tondo, Tuscany, where, in 1815, a 
factory was built for preparing if-, 


torisfic grcH'ii colour to a non- 
luminous flame. A well-known 
i(»st for boric aetd is the brown 
(colour it gives t.o turmeFu! test- 
oaper, vvhitii remains nnalttu'od 
in fha pn'Hcmce of hydrochloric 
acud. Boric acid has bae^n used in 
nmdit'ine as a mild antis{'ptic ; as a 
preservaiivo of perishable articlas ; 
and in many imhistrieH such as 
nud/al onanielling. porcelain glw/.- 
ing, optical glass making, making 
(hugnet’s green, and preserving 
skins for the tanner. It forms 
salts known as borates with 
alkalis and metals. 

Borage. Annual or perennial 
plant of the genus BaragOf family 
Boraginaccocs native to (umf^’al and 
south Europe. Of the spexties 
grown in gardens in (hx^at Britain, 
B, officimlia is an annual, with 
hairy stems, nromafie. kaives, and 
cliisters of brilliant lilne flowers in 




June and July. It grows to 2 ft. in 
heiglit and is naturalised in Great 
Britain. Short fresh sprigs of it 
have long been used for adding a 
distinctive flavour to claret cup and 
other drinks. Propagation is by 
seed sown in March where the 
plants are to remain and flower. 
A perennial species is B, laxifiora, 
12 ins. high, with pale blue flowers 
from May to Sept. ; propagation 
is by root division in April. 

Bnraginaceae. Family of di- 
cotyledonous herbs and, rarely, 
shrubs. They are bristly or hairy, 
with tapering stem and alternate 
leaves. The tubular, bell- or 
salver-shaped flowers are borne in 
coiled sprays, and the fruit alw^ays 
consists of four single-seeded nut- 
lets. The family includes 100 
genera with about 1,800 species, 
natives of tropical, temperate, and 
especially Mediterranean regions. 
The roots of some yield purple and 
brown dyes. 

Borah, William Edgar (1865- 
1940). American politician, a pro- 
minent isolationist.” Born at 
Fairfield, III,, June 29, 1865, he 
was Republican senator for Idaho 
from 1907 until his death. Chief of 
the isolationists, he led opposition 
to ratification of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, thus helping to keep the 
U.S.A. out of the League of 
Nations. He was chairman of 
the senate foreign relations com- 
mittee 1924-33. Bitterly opposed 
to the New Deal, he also in 1939 
vociferously supported those who 
stopped revision of the 1937 Neut- 
rality Act. Hedied Jan. 19, 1940. 

Borama. Township of British 
Somaliland, East A&ica. It is 
some 5 m. from the Ethiopian 


Borax. The commonest salt of 
boric acid, sodium pyroborate (or 
diborate), NagB^O,, usually com- 
bined wdlh 5 or 10 molecules oi 
water of crystallisation. It has 
long been used as a flux in metal- 
lurgy, and for softening waiter. 
The name comes from the Arabic 
buraq, and it w'as called baurach by 
Geber. Naturally-occurring borax 
was originally obtained from 
Tibet, under the name of tin cal ; 
it was prepared in Europe by 
treating boric acid with soda, or 
by treating the naturally-occur- 
ring calcium or magnesium borates 
with sodium carbonate. Today the 
borax of commerce is usually pre-^ 
pared from the natural borax of 
Lake Borax in southern California, 
U.S.A., w'here the w^ater contains 
about one ounce of borax per 
gallon. Other sources arc the min- 
erals borocalcite, CaB407,4H20, 
and boracite, 2Mg3BaOi5, MgCTo. 

Borax is used extensively as a 
very mild aU^ali and water- 
softening agent, and it gives a high 
gloss to linen on ironing. By elec- 
trolysis or by treating boric acid 
with sodium peroxide, perborates, 
used as antiseptics and bleaching 
agents, are formed. Fused borax 
dissolves many metal oxides to 
give characteristically coloured 
glasses used as glazes and enamels. 
The addition of borax to ordinary 
soda-glass produces a hard glass 
(borax glass) which has a much 
lower coefficient of thermal ex- 
pansion than ordinary glass and is 
widely used for heat-resisting glass- 
w'are. Because of its reaction with 
metal oxides, borax is an excellent 
flux for brazing or silver soldering, 
and borax beads are used in 


t urns violet ; in cobalt compounds 
it turns a deep blue. 

Bord and Pillar. Method of 
coalmining by which pillars of coal 
are formed and afterwards robbed 
(removed). In beginning the work, 
a series of openings, or bords, as 
wide as the strength of the roof 
will allows is driven at right angles 
to the cleavage planes of the coal. 
At the same time another series of 
smaller openings, called w^alls, is 
driven at right angles to the bords, 
and thus rectangular pillars of 
coal are formed. These pillars are 
removed by taking slices from 
them, the roof being supported 
by packs or timbering. Tl^ three 
operations, driving boi'xLfrfCrid walls 
and robbing pillars, lake place 
simultaneously within a short dis- 
tance of each other. 

Bord and pillar working is prac- 
ticable only in seams 5 ft. or over. 
In America pillars are frequently 
left standing since the cost of sub- 
stituting alternative roof supports 
may exceed the value of the coal in 
the pillar. 

Bordeaux. City and port of 
France, capital of Gironde dept, 
it stands on the left bank of the 

^ naronno, about 


46 m. from the 
Hoa, and 360 m. 
" by rly. S. by W. 

, o f 1? a r i 8. A 

i; 1 suburb, La Bas- 

''''JSlll the right 

bank of t he river, 
Bordeaux arms connected by 

bridges. It is well served by rail- 
waiys and electric trams and is 
connected with the Mediterranean 
(Sea by the Ganal du Midi. 
Bordeaux, wdiich is both a sea 


frontier and 70 m. W.N.W. of 
Hargeisa, wdth which it is con- 
nect^ by trunk road. Lyiug at an 
alt. of 5,000 ft. among scrub and 
acacia-covered hills, it is the centre 
of an area in which agriculture, 
primarily millet production, is of 
importance. Borama is an ad- 
ministrative centre and has a govt, 
hospital ; at Amud near by is a 
secondary school, opened in 1953. 
Pop. (est. ) 4,000. 

Bor^. Town of Sweden, in the 
county of Alvshorg. On the Viska 
river, 44 m. by rly. E. of Gothen- 
burg, it was founded by Gustavus 
Adolphus in 1622. Sweden’s tex- 
tile area lies between Gothenburg 
and Boras, which is the coim try’s 
chief cotton town, with spinning 
and weaving mills, and also pro- 
duces rayon, hosiery, and ready- 
made clothing. There are a tex- 
tile institute and several specialist 
textile training schools. Pop. 
(1953) 60,841. 


chemical analysis as a test for the 
presence of certain metals : fused 
in a wire loop in manganese com- 
pounds. for instance, the bead 



Bordeaux. Cathedral ot S. Andr6, 
a late medieval Gothic huilding 


and a river port, has a fine har- 
bour formed by a curve of the 
Garonne ; ample modern docks 
lino its banks. Vessels drawing up 
to 36 ft. (‘an reach it at certain 
states of the tide. The centre of 
the wine trade, the district around 
being noted for its vinoy£^rda, it 
has also a trade in fish, timber, 
and coal, and manufactures flour, 
beer, and tobacjco. iSlupbuilding 
is an important industry. 

The chief buildings are the 
cathedral of S. Andrf', a magnifi- 
cent Gothic structure of the 12th- 
14th centuries, the church of S. 
iSevrin, llth-lfith centuries, the 
15th-contury collegiate church^ of 
(8. Michel with its celebrated spire, 
and Sainte Croix, 12th-13th cen- 
turies. There are remains of a ^ 
Roman amphitheatre and four mag- 
nificent old gatew^ays. The Grand 
Theatre, built 1780, is notable as 
the meeting place of the National 
Assembly in 1871. The city has a 
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fine public library, cont.'UiiiiiiJ: U))- 
wards of 3d0,()()0 voliinioH and a 
lar^e number oi valuable MSS., 
several muaeiiniH wit.b colb'ctbrns 
of paintingH and aniii<iuiii(‘H, a. 
public garden laid_out in tln^ IHth 
century, and a univ<‘rHity. Ot i'lu' 
squares, the Pbuu^ (b^w (.biiiuanKU'H 
contains two towau’H uri(ul »ih ligb-t- 
houses, a monnnK'iii to l^ln^ (Hron- 





Bordeaux. Rostral columns, 66 it. 
higli, which serve as lighthouses 


dins, and a statno of Montaign(\ 
the city’s most distingui.sluMl 
native. Pop. (1054) 257.04(;. 

As Burdigala Bordeaux wan a 
Roman city, after which it waw th(» 
capital of the d\u;hy of (InitniiK'. 
For 300 years helBn^ 1453 it Ix*- 
longed to England. Many of its 
finest buildings were (U’(‘(‘t<'d and 
its streets and squan^s laid out by 
the marquis do Tourny, gov(U'iU)r 
during 1743-57. It was to Bor- 
deaux that the Freiudi govern- 
ment migrated wlion Paris was 
threateiiocl by the (U'rmans in 
1870, and again in 1014. The 
French govt, was also ’at Bor- 
deaux for a fortnight in dune, 
1940, until, under the Frane.o- 
German armistic<», Bord<^aux eatne 
within the German zone of occupa- 
tion. The Germans inad(^ it a 
submarine base, ami a base for 
long-range aircraft Hying out over 
the Atlantic. Several heavy 
Allied air raids were mad(^ during 
Jan.-Aug., 1944, oil storage depots 
and the U-boat pens being tlie 
targets. After the Allied lauding 
in S. Franco on Aug. 15, the 
German garrison withdrew to the 
mouth of the Gironde before 
the insurgent F.F.I., who were 
in control of Bordeaux by Aug. 31, 

Bordeaux. Name of wines 
grown in the Gironde, France, and 
exported from Bordeaux. The 
wine-growing district borders the 
lower Garonne and the Dordogne. 
Bordeaux wines are either white or 
red. The chief are those of M6doc 
(claret), ^ Sauternes, Graves, and 
bt. Emilion. Bordeaux was noted 
for the export of wines from the 
4th century, and the word is 
applied as port is named from 
uporto, its port of export. 


Bordeaux^ Uknui (1). 1870). 
Fivnrh /iblluf, born at Thonon- 
1('H“ Bains, »fan, -9,’ 1870. Belbns 
bt'coniing an oflieer tif tbe Freiudi 
adilbwy h(‘ wrotii a number of 
novc'ls.' In tlu^ Firsl (lu'at War 
h(‘ took }>art in (bdeiiee of 
\7‘r<lun, of whi<di lu^ eoimiiltjied 
himH(‘lf lh(‘ hiMlorian, publishitig 
in 1917 Les (^aptifs Delivrds 
(I)ounumont Vbiux). In 1919 he 
r<‘turn('<l to nov(4 writing with 
Uiu' 11 outlet F(‘mni(‘, and was 
(‘ksd.ed to th(‘ Krtmeh At'adenty. 

Bordeaux Mixture. Vnluuble 
rungiei(h‘ (f/.r.) pn^pansl by adding 
milk of lime to a Holution of eop- 
p(‘i‘ Hulpltait' (bbu‘Htoiu‘). It is 
used lor spraying various plants 
as (‘ither a prt'vt'ulivt? or si wutiedial 
rneasuns t'HptSMsilly in pstiato 
dist'aHt*. The aetivo substantie is 


eoppsM' lty<lrat.(s and e.xeesH of linu^ 
shoubl b<i subh'd t.o rmiiove nil a,eid 
props'iiit'S. It. was lirst pri'pariul in 
1 884 tiear Bonhaux by a ohemist 
Ibuiri Milbirdet. 

Bordelais. Nanu* givtm bt'fort^ 
tlu' Pevolution to that psirt of 
Franeti of which Bordtaiu.x was 
tlu' capital. It was in ilu^ prov. 
of Guienne. The district is iu>w 
tu4(4)rated for its wines. 

Bordeu ou Pout Houdkn. Stui- 
port (ui the S. eotist of Print^o 
Edward Island, Ganada. It is 
13 m. H.W. of Emt'raltl .lunotion, 
and is a bramdi terminus on the 
Prince Edward Island rly. 

Borden^ Hiu Fukd wrick Wrn- 
LiAM (1847 0917). Canadian states- 
man. Born in Nova Ideotia, May 
14, 1847, hegraduateil in nualieine 
at Harvard, and Ix'gan to practise 
In 1898. In 1874 he entered the 
dominion parliament, and from 
189(1 to 191 1 was minister of Militia 
and Detenee in LaurieFs cuibim^t. 
Ill that capacity he was rt'sponsible 
for the Canadian Hit'ginuuit in the 
South African War. He attended 
the Imperial T)i*ffuu?o Conference 
in London, 1900. Created 
K.C.M.G. in 1902, he retired 
from political life in 1911, and 
died Jan. (1, 1917. 

Borden, Mary, Anglo-Ameri- 
can author. Born in Chicago, she 
made a considerable reputation as 
a novelist and writer of short 

stories. Her 
books wore 
widely read in 
the U.S.A. 
and Great 
Britain ; the 
best known 
; included 
Jan© — Our 
j Strancor, 

^ ft . T.li 



Mary Borden, Anglo- 
American author 


1924 ; Fiam- 
ngo, 1927 ; A 


W'oman with White Eyes, 1930; 
Sn.rah G/iy, 1931 ; The Black 
Virgin, 1937 ; Passoort for a Girl, 
1939. She marriee. Maj.-Gon. l^ir 
Edward Spt'ars in 1918. 

Borden., Sir Hohrrt Lairu 
(1854 1937). (Wuidian Htates- 
man. Born at (band Pr6, Nova 
S(‘<)tia, Jun(‘ 

20, 1854, h(‘ 
was (‘dueal.t'd 
at Horton, and 
Is’came a har- 
risUu* in 1878, 
entering the 
Gan a d i a n 
house of 
commons as 
(Jonservative 
nuunber for 
Halifax, 1890, 

In H)01 Bordtui was chosen as 
l(‘ader of his party in the Com- 
mons. Although he had newer 
h(4d ministerial ofliee^ htdbre, 
became preunier 1911™2(), tlu^ 
general election of 1911 having 
giviui a ma.jority to the Con- 
si'rvat.ives, who had been out of 
power since 1890. 

He was admit.ti'd to the privy 
council in 1912, and made 
(hClM.G!. in 1914. Sir Kobe I't was 
tlu' lirst minister from the over- 
H(‘a Dominions who attemded a 
meiTing of the cabinet in London 
(Jtdy, 1915). He represented 
Ganada in the Imperial War 
Gtibiiud. and G(mftTene(^, 1917-18, 
and att (‘tided th(^ in(‘t‘tiitgs of the 
P(‘a(*e Gonf(‘reiKie in Paris, Jan.- 
April, 1919, He resigned the 
premiership July 1920. In 1930 
he was chairman of the 0th com- 
mittee of ttssembly of tlu^ League 
of Nations. At (Oxford, 1927, he 
gave the lirst Hhodes memorial 
lecsture. He died June 10, 1937. 

Bordet Regiment. Hc^girnent 
of the British army Ibrnu^d in 1881 
by the amalgamation of the 34th 
and 55th Foot. ''ITio 34th Foot 

was niisiHl in 
1702, and first 
saw aorvioe 
under tho earl of 
Peterborough in 
Spain. It was 
engaged at the 
siege of Barce- 
lona, and formed 
the garrison of 
Tortosa. Under 
Marlborough it assisted at the 
siege of Douai ; it was at the 
attack on Vigo, 1719, tho dofenc(j 
of Gibraltar, 1727, and tbe battle 
at CuUoden, 1746, 

The 55th Foot was raised at 
Stirling in 1755, and was sent to 
America, where it distinguished 
itself at Fort Tioondoroga, 1758. 




Sir Robert Borden, 
Canadian statesman 
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RDERS^ ' bore 

; PaiiM. Kicto^^ 

Ibiindcid tlicro a Pasteur institute, 
of which ho was director 1901-40, 
and was a})pointcd a piMhessor in 
w.n!. ...1 I'lio iniivorHLl.y, ii post he held xintil 

■ . IDSf). Jnli)li) liordot received the 

Nobel pri7xG for medicine. His re* 
searches in bacteriology led to the 
discoveiy of motliods of diagnosing 
infectious fevers and the microbe 
of whooping-cough. 

Bordighera. Town of Italy, in 
the province of huperia. A pop- 
" ' J ular winter resort of the Riviera, 

The Borders, Newark Tower, Dumfriesshire, one of the border strongholds it is G ni. \V, of San Remo and 90 

It served in the Indian Mutiny lawless district, but the habits of m. S.W. ol CJonoa. Pop. (1961) 

and the Crimea, and in the South plunder were strong and were not /iroA r,iv 

African War. eradicated until James VI ot Bordone, Iahis (1o00-71). 

The Border Regiment ivas re- Scotland became James I of Italian paintei of the Ven^ian 
■sresented by its many service England in 1603. . sdiool, iptod aa n colourist Born 

battalions in most campaigns of The medieval border dislriois at Tiovwo m July, 1600, he was 
the First Great War, and regular consisted of Northumberland and hdt an wpluin at sown, and was 
and territorial battaUons went to Cumberland on the English side, sent to i.tian s staidio in Venice. 
France with the B.E.F. in 1939. and on the Scottish, Benvicloshiro, Althougli lor a time his work was 
A battalion shared with AustraUan Ro.vburghshire, and Dumfrios- iiif luoiu'od by Uorgume, he event- 
trooDS the capture of Jezzin, shire, and to a lesser extent ually iiiodellcd hm stylo on Titians. 
June 15, 1941, in the Syrian Selkirk and Peebles. The groat As a portrait painter ho had few 
campaign. Other battalions served English families were the Percys, equals; but his most important 
in Burma and North Africa; and a Nevilles, Greys, and Daoros ; the woik ooiisisl od of tho six sacred 



CUV . - - 11* 1 1 ■ i. 

Borders, The. Any land on of their own ; their ballads are doge (preHcntaiion oi the ring to 
the borders of two countries, but preserved in Sir Walter Scott’s doge), painted for the school 
a term specially applied to the Minstrelsy of tho Scottish Border ; of >S. Mark, lf>35, and now in the 
district where the borders of many stories are told in J. M. Accacltunia, Voiiiee, is famous. 
England and Scotland meet, and Wilson’s Tales of the Borders. In 15.^8, Bordono visited France, 
occasionally to the borders be* Border Terrier. An unspoilt wiioro he painted l^rancis I and 
tween England and Wales. and attractive working terrier several of the French courtiers ; 

The future Anslo-Scottish fron- _ knighted by Francis II. 


The future Anglo-Scottish fron- 
tier was first shaped by Hadrian’s 
Wall, Roman occupation north of 
that line ha\nng little duration or 
effect. For many years after the 
formation of English kingdoms 
in the’ 5th and 6th centuries, the 
border districts, represented by 
Northumbria, Strathclyde, and 
Lothian, frequently changed hands. 
William II, by adding Cumberland 
to England, established the border 
almost as it is today ; but it was 
long before this line was respected. 

The disputed Scottish suc- 
cession in the time of Edward I 





I IS 





Border Terrier. A champion specimen 


He (lied in Venice, Jan. 19, 1671. 
There are two of Mb paintings in 
tho National Oallery, London. 

Bordure oa Boudeh. In heral- 
dry, a border or band round the 
edge of a Hhield or banner. It 
should oecu])y one -fifth of the field, 
and is conHidered a sub-ordinary. 

Bore. Tho cylindrical passage 
through tho barrel of a firearm 
from the breech to the muzzle. It 
is now invariably circular in sec- 
tion, though in the early days of 
firearms it was frequently ellipti- 


The disputed Scottish sue- which in its native county of firearms it was frequently elupti- 
cession in the time of Edward I Northumberland is widely used cal and somotimos hexagonal, 
of England introduced a long in all forms of sport. A game The size of a shot-gun is defined 
period of -border warfare and little dog, it is ready to take on as being of such a number bore, 
distress. Edward appointed a anything, fox, rabbit, or any the mimber referring to the size of 
first “ keeper ” of the marches vermin, and the longest day on the bullets for which the rifle wa^ 
in 1297 ; this was Robert de the fells does not tire it. Tho bored and the size being defined 
Clifford, killed leading a charge at Border terrier weighs 12-15 lb., by tho number of bullets to the 
Bannockburn in 1314. Later the and has a moderately broad head pound of lead. Thus, a 16-bore 
office of keeper was sometimes and strong muzzle, a short, harsh, gun used bullets each of which 
divided into wardenships of the dense, weather-resistant coat, in weighed 1 oz. The four principal 
eastern, middle, and western colour red, wheaten, grizzle-and- sporting guns with their corre- 
marehes. The Scots also had tan, or blue-and-tan. sponding calibre in inches are : 12- 

their wardens, and for thiee oen- Bordet, Jules (b. 1870). Bel- bore, *729 in. diameter ; 16 -bore, 
turies the bortiers were the scene of man physiologist. He was bom at *662 in. ; 2O-bor0, *616 in , ; 24- 
warfare declared or undeclared. Soignies, June 13, 1870, and bore, *579 in. diameter. 

After the peace of 1550 between educated at Brussels, becoming In a rifled firearm the internal 
England and Scotland, attempts M.B, in 1892. During 1894-1901 surface of the bore is grooved from 
were made to restore order in tMs he worked at the Pasteur institute, the breech to the muzzle. 


*662 in. ; 2O-bor0, *616 in. \ 24- 
bore, *579 in. diameter. 

In a rifled firearm the internal 


bore 
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Bore (Icclau(li(^ b((m, billow), lo 1 lu* inovoitwni.H of fuiitniils, lu' Borgerliout. Towiiof nolariumt 
Crest-froiitcd wave which ruHlu'H l)t‘cani<‘ the r{»un(l<‘r of ih(‘ iairo- 2 tn. 1^1. orAniwerp, of' wliicli it ih 
up certain rivern at the time of jihyHical Hchool, wbieh (‘.xnlained viii-unlly a Mubnrb. It is ao iiw 


high or spring 
tides. In funrn'l- 
shaped estuarii's 
the advancing 
tidal wave is con- 
centrated on a 
steadily narrowing 
front, and as tlu' 
river can not. 
accommodate it- 
selftotheinereaHi'd 
volume, a wave is 
produced, which 
rushes iip-slnMiin 
like a wall of foam- 
ing water aiW'Ci’u.l 
feetinheight, often 
with disastrous rc'sults to shipping. 
Bores are well developi'd on tin 



Bore. How the bore advances up the river Trent near 
GainsborouKh from the waters of the Humber 


the nctioiiM and luiietions of I he 


dnsli'hd centre wit h linen nulls and 
(candle i’aei()ri(‘H ; <liinnond-eutting 
and toha<!(to hhanling are of. Ian* 
indiisfrii'M, ddie |K*p, at the HM? 
(lensus wa.M r)(),S77. 

Borg’hat, Pass nf India, It 
ero.MKes tlu^ W^'sfurn (diats, in 
J*oona (listrii-t, Bombay, and ris(*H 
to l,S,‘U ft. abov(‘ it.s hastn 
Borgheso. Numeofn.n Italian 
family Inumhsl at Siena in thi^ BHli 
(umtury. 'flK'y reeeivcal the princi- 
pality of \d\aM‘o from 1‘anl Y 
(famillo Borglu'H('), and the lilleof 
pnne(‘s of Sidinona in KUO, and of 
Itossano, by mnrriagi^ into the 
Aldohrandini family, in Klld. 
(■atnillo Kilippo Ludovico Bor 


b(«ly l.v t hi> liiWH »f phyHii'H, (uid Klicst' (1775 I s:ia), after joiiiiiH! 
Amazon, xang-tHe-kiaug, nfdius apj)li('{l physuaiil or nus'liameat fJu' bb'emdi ai'uiv. niarnVd Nano- 
Severn, Trent, and Bay of Fuudy. prine.iph's to ih(‘ tunitnH'nt of dis- hton Vh sisfer, Pauline Bonapnidit', 
Bor6« J('ini appli(*d to a^ pia’son (‘aiSt'. (lis fir(‘atiH(* t>ii t'he <*omet of pj 180*1, and was uppointed gover- 
or thing that taxes f.he patl(aie(' or Kidd was om^ of tln^ ('arliest sug- nor-g(MH‘rnl of Pit'cfmont, Tlu\ ier- 


_ , , , . nor-g(MH‘rnl of 

induces fatigue by (lullnesH, r<'p(‘tf- gf'stions of tiu' parabolic path of ritiorieseonvey(MltohimhyNafK)- 
tion, irrelevance, or imHeaH(mahl(‘- eoimds, and in anotlnn* astnm- haul in part, pay nnmt for the Bor- 
ness. This special use of tluMV'ord omieal freadaHO he HUgg(*Hii('(l thal. gluw' ai't. lreasiir<'K, valucal at 
dates from the 18th century - tlu^ Haic'lllK'H of Jupiter W(nv BMUHMHld franes (iidOOJHH)), 


when it also meant hortalom, a, ml govmrmHi by (lu' lawn of attraction, nadaitmal by f.he king of Sardinia 
was often spelt “ hoar and was Borga oii PoHVoo. dity and in 1815, and Borghesi^ ree,ov('re<l 
perhaps invented by the Macaronis H(‘a port of Finland, hi the pro v, of a etwia-in part of his eolh^daon. 


(g^.r.) for those who seofTc'd at f inal 
affectations. Thissenst' is gmna'ally 
regarded as a figuraf.ive u.ppliea- 
tion of the literal nnauhng of flu' 
verb (to bore, pierce), although f.ln* 

Macaronis may have adapied if 
from the French hmirrer^ to stutT, 
also to abuse or taunt. 

Boreas, In Greek mythology, 
the personifioatiou of tdie north 
wind. He dwelt in a (nave on Mt. 

Haemus in Thrai'e. 

Borecole. Plants which n.r<^ 
members of the eHhha.g(‘. family 
Cruoiforae, genus Jiramm, Tln^y 
develop leaf only, without making 
heart. Kale and curly kale arc the 
best known varieties. Boreeok' 
yields a supply of greimstufT in 
winter, when vegfd'ables of this 

class are scarce. fcSeod should lie . 

sown in April, and the seedlings tin* Borga river, [ 
transplanted about six weeks later m. by rly, N.K. of 
to 6 in. apart. Aft(‘r a similar Helsinki. Tho seat i 
interval they should be planted out of a Lutheran bish- ' 
with the plants from 12 in. to 18 in. opric, it has a Gothic 
apart every way. cathedral, founded 

wrelli, Gxovannt Alfonso 1414, and a mu- 
(1608-79), Italian inaHiematician scum. It trades in 
^d physiologist. Born near timber, ^ulcloth, 
Naples, Jan. 28, 1608, ho became wool, furs, and 
professor of mathematics at Mea- tobacco, The con- 
sma and at Pisa, and from 1674 stitutionof Finland, 
^ided at Borne, where ho died granted by Alex- 
Bec. 31, 1679. In his Do Motu ander I, tsar of 
^mimalium, published 1680-1 (Fng, Eussia, W'as framed 
tais. The FHght of Birds, T. O’B. 

Hubbard and J. H. Lodcdioer, 


Nylund, H sfands at the mouth of 'Plu^ eolli'ction was (limiiiislKMl by 

salcH in 181)2*93, 
hut tlu‘ Borghesi* 
Ikdaee in Itonu' 
still contains a 
numbm’ of fumons 
paintings au<l 
works of art. '0110 
titli' of princKi is 
rtdainetl in the 
family, Giovanni 
Borgh(‘H(^ (1855* 
1918) was a (lls- 
tinguislied social 
r<‘former. 

Borffhese Pal- 
ace, Mansion of 



t he Borglu'se fam- 
ily in Romo, A 


1911). by applying matlinmniion 8,803 


here, March 27, 
1800. Pop. (1053) 



Borghese Palace, Rome. The splendid mansion of one 
of papal Rome’s wealthiest and most powerful famiUea, 
Above, one of the rooms filled with works o! an 




BORGHESE VILLA 
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magnificent building between the 
Corso and the Ripetta bridge on 
the Tiber, it was begun in 1590 
from designs by Martino Longhi 
the Elder, and finished, 1607, by 
Flaminio Ponzio. The main court 
has a two-storeyed colonnade, with 
clustered granite columns, and 
behind it is a small garden. 

Borghese Villa. Formerly the 
summer residence of the Borghese 
family, now the Villa Umberto 
Primo, in Rome. Founded in the 
early 17th centuiy by Cardinal 
Scipio Borghese, from designs by 
Vasanzio, the beautiful grounds, 
situated just outside the N. walls 
of the city, contain ornamental 
buildings, imitation riiins, antique 
statues, etc., the Casino housing one 
of the best private art collections 
in Rome. The Villa, with picture 
gallery, park, and buildings, was 
bought by the Italian government 
in 1901. Besides statuary, ancient 
and modern, there are many pic- 
tures of the N. Italian school, 
induding works by Botticelli, 
Raphael, and Correggio. 

Borgia. Italian form of the 
name of a noble Spanish family, de 
Borja, which rose to power in 
Italy in the 15th century. Alonso 
de Borja was made bishop of 
Valencia and accompanied King 
Alphonso of Aragon to Naples. 
Made a cardinal in 1444, he was 
elected pope, taking the name 
Calixtus III. Many of his relatives 
then flocked to Rome. The sister 
of CaUxtus III was the mother of 
Rodrigo, who took the name of 
Borgia and later became pope as 
Alexander VI. The family in- 
cluded also many cardinals, and 
one saint, Francesco Borgia. 

Borgia, Cesaee (1475-1507), 
Italian soldier, a figure typical of 
the tempestuous side of Renais- 
sance life. A son of Rodrigo Borgia, 
who in 1492 became Pope Alex- 
ander VI, and Vannozza Catanei, 
Cesare was made an archbishop 
and a cardinal before he was 
twenty. He was dispensed from 
his orders in 1498, and in 1499 
married Charlotte d’Alhret, prin- 
cess of Navarre. About the same 
time the king of France made him 
duke of Valentinois. He succeeded 
his brother Oiovanni as gonfalonier, 
or captain-general, of the Church, 
and for the next four years, un- 
scrupulous, fearless, and pitiless, 
fought to recover the provinces of 
Italy whose lords had rebelled 
against the sovereignty of the 
papacy. A brilliant soldier and a 
master of strat^y and diplomacy, 
Cesare conquer^ Perugia, Siena, 
and, Urbino, and was proclaimed 
duke of Romagna. His rule was 



Cesare Borgia : from a portrait, 

reputedly by Giorgione, in the 
Accademia at Carrara 

short but remarkable for its 
justice and order. 

By the death of Alexander VI, in 
Aug., 1503, Cesare lost the basis of 
his power. The new pope, ibus HI, 
lived only a few weeks ; his siui- 
cessor, Julius II (Giuliano della 
Rovere), was an enemy of the 
Borgias. The lords of central Italy 
now had the papacy on their side, 
and Cesare surrendered at Naples 
on the promise of a safe-conduct 
from the governor Gonsalvo do 
Cordova, the “ Great Cai:)tain ” of 
Castile. He was taken as a prisoner 
to Spain, 1504, and in 1506 escaped 
to the court of Navarre. Com- 
mander of the royal forces, he fell 
fighting at Viano, March 12, 1507. 

The great qualities of Cesare 
Borgia were overshadowed by his 
indifference to human life and by 
the crimes committed to accomplish 
his will. Once in power, he govern- 
ed justly and well by the standards 
of the day, Machiavelli, labouring 
for a united Italy, saw in him the 
one man who might accomplish 
this unity, and dedicated to Cesare 
II Principe (the Prince) his 
treatise on the art of government. 

Borgia, Francesco (1510-72). 
Spanish courtier, priest and saint, 
third general 
of the Jesuits. 

Born at Gandia 
in Spain, Oct.28, 

1510, son of the 
duke of Gandia, 
to whose title 
he succeeded in 
1543, he was 
from boyhood 
attracted to 
religion. He 
serv^ at the 
court of Charles 
V, married 
Eleanor^ do 
Castro, and was made viceroy of 
Catalonia. Three month.s after his 



Francesco Borgia. 
Saint and courtier: 
from tbe death 
mask preserved at 
Rome 


wife’s death, March 27, 1546, he 
joiuetl the I'cccntly formed Society 
of Jesus ; in 1551 he resigned his 
cstate.s UiJid became a priest. He 
acted as eoiniuissary-genoral of the 
society in Spain and the Indies, 
was the friend and adviser of 
Ignatius Loyola, and in 1565 was 
appointed third general of the 
society. Borgia died in Rome, 
Sopt. 30, L)/2, iind was canonised 
by Poi)e Chnnont X in 1671. His 
festival is'kept in the R.C. Church 
on OeJ. 10. 

Borgia, LnoREzrA (14S0-1519). 
Youngest of the five children of 
Rodrigo Borgia,, afterwards Pope 
Alexander VI, a,nd Vannozza 
Catanei. Bora at Jtomc, April 18, 
1480, she became a pawn in the 
diplomatic history of the period. 
At the age of ] 2 she was betrothed 
to a Spanish lord but, her father 
then hceoniing pope, ho married 
her on Juno 12, 1492, to Giovanni 
Sforza. In 1407 Alejcander, now 
allied with Naples, annulled the 
marriage, and in 1498 Lucrezia 
became the wife of Alphonso of 
Aragon, duke 
of Bisceglie, a 
relative of the 
king of Naples. 

In ‘1500 Al- 
phonso was 
murdered by 
order of Lu- 
crezia’s brother 
Cesare, and for 
ashorttimcLu- 
crezia retirerl 
from Rome. In the Berlin Museum, 
1501 Bho W,19 stolok 
married to Al- 
phonso d’Este, son of the duke of 
j^’errara. Thereafter her life was 
devoted to the education of her 
children, to charitable works, and, 
after her husband became duke in 
1505, to making her court at Fer- 
rara a centre for poets and artists. 
She died of a miscarriage June 24, 
1519. This beautiful woman, 
whoso name has come to typify 
Renaissance subtlety, luxury, and 
immorality, was probably neither 
clever nor wicked ; historical evid- 
ence fails to confirm tlje crimes 
imputed to her. Her name serves 
title to a novel by Bulwor Lytton ; 
consult Lives, J. Haslip, 1953 ; M. 
Bellonoi, Eng. trans. B. Wall, 1953. 

Borgne, Lake. Gulf in the 
S.E. of Louisiana, U.S.A., about 
] 5 m. E. of Now Orleans. An arm 
of Mississippi Hound, it e.xtends 
N.E. to H.W. for 27 m., and is 
connected by the Rigolets and 
Chef Menteur passes with Lake 
Pontchartrain on the N.W. and by 
the Borgne canal with the Missis- 
si jipi on the W. 



Lucrezia Borgia : 
from a medal in 
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Borgomanero. Town of Italy, 
in the prov. of Novara. It^ HtiUriitlM 
near the river Afjjo^nia, n,t an all., 
of 1,005 ft., 19 m. by rly. N. of 
Novara. It ia a junction on th<' 
line to Orta, Arona, and tlu' 
Simplon route to Swit'/a'rhind, and 
a centre of the Hilk and textil(‘ in- 
dustry. Pop. (1951) 14,()ll. 

Borgo San Donnino. Kor this 
town of Italy, the ancient Kidcndla 
Julia, see Fidenza. 

Borgo Sansepolcro ok Han- 
SP^POLCttO. Pown of Italy, in tln^ 
prov. of Arezzo. It lit‘M in tlu^ 
Apennines, in the upjK'r valh'y of 
the Tiber, about 1(5 ni. N.M. of 
Arezzo, with whicJi it ih c.onnectcd 
by rly. The birthplace of Pi(M‘o 
della FranccHca {c. 141(b9l2), it 
has a cathedral, a. ha.ndHt)nu^ town 
hall containing IMc'ro (hdla Fran- 
cesca’s painting of the R(vsur- 
rection and reliefs by J )clla Hobbia, 
and a hospital da.ting from tin' 
Middle Ages. Two of its palaces 
were blown up by tln^ Germans 
during the Second (Jrc'at War. 
Pop. (1951) I2,m. 

Borgu, Borku, ok Bakua. 
Country of W. Africa, fornu'idy 
an independent mdtauate and at 
one time tributary to Wadai. 
The western portion for ins i)a.rt of 
the French territorv of Da, home, 
and the eastern fornis part of Jlorin 
province, Nigeria. The country, 
which is bounded on the N. a nd F. 
by the Niger, consists mainly of an 
elevated plain, but some portions 
are mountainous. Aliuih of its area, 
is a desert basin, with drifting Ha.nd 
interspersed with fertibi cjases, It 
is inhabited by pagan Negi*o triluis 
and nomadic Arabs. In 1H94 
British and French cxjKHlitions 
advanced into Borgu, and (Sir 
Frederick Lugard suececaled iti 
negotiating a treaty with tlu‘. king 
of Nikki, or sultan of Boi’gu, a few 
days before the Ph'ench exiK'diiion 
arrived. 

By the Anglo-French con vemtion 
of June, 1898, w'osteru Boigu was 
assigned to the Frtuieh and eastern 
Borgu to the British. 

Borgu. Division of the liritish 
protectorate of Nigeiia, W(*st 
Mrica. ^ Bordered on the W. by 
Dahoine, on the N. and F. by the 
river Niger and on the S. by the 
Ilorin division, it forms j)ai't of 
Ilorin prov. in the Northern Region 
and covers an area of 10,900 aq. in. 
Mainly an elevated plain, British 
Borgu is for the most part desert. 
Ihe people belong to the chieftain- 
cies of Kaiama and Bussa (Avhich 
are also the names of tho prinoipal 
towns) and are connected with the 
tribes ot the Nikki in Dahome. 
lop. (cst.) 70,000. 


Borgu. Administral.ive cii-cks 
in tb(‘ Fn'nch t.^‘rritory of Dahome, 
Wt'si AlViea. It* was the western 
part, of the former sultanate of 
Borgu. The cln'ef towns are 
Nikki, Dnrakn, and Ptwere. 

Boric Acid. All.(U’nalJve nanu' 
for bora.cie- acid 

Borinage (b’r., phuu'of boring). 
Di.si,ri(d. of Ik'Igium, in ilu^ prov. 
of llainaut. It. li('s aronml Mons, 
which is its chi('f l.ovvn, a.nd con- 
tains sonu'i highly produ(div(' coal 
miiK's. AV'c Ih'lginin. 

Boring. Making or <‘idarging 
a. bob' in solid mat.crial. Boring 
implies rotary motion of a boring 
tool undc-r t.he application of 
pn'SHun^ or impact, llob's in 
wood arc bored with awls and 
gimh'tiS held in t fn^ hand ; by bits 
aiul drills lixc'd in a biw(' ; a.nd by 
a,ng('rs turned by a. woothm 
handt'. Boring, in tlu^ UK'tal- 
work'ing sc'usc' of tln^ ticwm, d('not,(‘s 
ra.t.h('r t lu' enlarging of an exist ing 
hole ; the making of a ho](5 in 
solid m(d.al is termed drilling 

Fastings of pa,rtM of machiiu'ry, 
<'te„ n.r(^ provided with 'N'.ored ” 
hol(w, as left by a ('.on' of sand in 
th(^ moulding protum having a 
rough Hurfa,(U', (Such hoh's iu'cmI t.o 
ho “triK'd up” and *‘dim('nsioiU'<r’ 
to ihe ('xaet si/ai rectuired. ''.rhis 
is doiHH by boring ; ilu^ pi('(u^ of 
maehim^ is set up in a lathe and 
rotated ; a boring tool is brought 
to l)('a.r against the skh^ of the holt', 
and t.lu' int'tal is gradually nunovetl 
in iint^ shavings. The t.ool is 
travt'rst'd tlirough tJui holt' h'ugth- 
wist', and is tht'n set to takt' a 
furtht'r tmt, iht' traversing bt'ing 
rt'fH'at.t'd. Boring rt'inoves tnily a 
small ])art of tlu' metal at a time, 
as e.outraHied with drilling, in 
which tlie tlrill makt's a holt' t>f the 
linisht'd size at tme passage thrt>ugh 
t.lu^ work. In an alternative^ 
mt't.hod the boring tool is rotatt'd 
ht'twt't'n the lathe centn's, and tJit' 
W'ork-pieets clamped to tht' sadtllt' 
of the Jathts is travt'rst'd anti 
brought against the cutting tool. 
Ncc .Latlu'. 

Boring. An ofieratitm earrit'tl 
t>ut in ('urth and rock for a varit'ty 
of purposes, cq/. for prospt'tding 
and geological rt'st'arch ; for waters, 
brines, oil, anti natural gast'S ; to 
ascertain tlu' nal.urt' of founda- 
tions ; ft>r shaft sinking, tunnel- 
ling, mining, and quarrying. There 
are tw'o systems: (a) impact or 
percussion (sometimes tormtjd 
churn drilling) ; and (6) rotary. 
Tho choice of method depends 
upon the diameter and length of 
hole required and tho nature of 
the rock in which it is to be 
drilk’tl. Bereussive methods arc 


noi'inally nol. so Kuit.a.hl(' as rotary 
for boring in soft i-ocikH siU'h as 
chiyH, soil shales, sjuids, ('te., 
all. hough with shallow borings 
this conHid('rat.ion is frc'(|U('ntly 
ovc'rlooked in favour of tlu'ir 
sim|)lieity and low ('ost. 

9’hc' boring action in tlu' per- 
(UiHsion system is oht aim'd by tlu' 
rai)id lift and fall of a heavy steel 
e.hist'l whi(!h shatt.c'rs and pounds 
t'h(' ro('k into small IVagnu'nt.s. 
Rotation of t.ln' tool is ('sst'ntial 
t.o prevt'ul. t.lu' Ibrmation of an 
(‘llipt.ieal holt' in whit'h t.lu' chi.sel 
might t'Vt'nlually wedgi'. Tht' 
pulvt'rist'tl i't)ek, mixt'd with wtiter, 
is rt'inovt'd by haih'r or sludgt'r, 
a length of pipt' (ittetl with an 
inward t'ptming valv*' at its hast'. 

Ft)i' shallow borings witdi a 
maximum depth t)r ht'tween 100 
a.nd -00 ft. the t'hist'l hit is tixt'd 
t.o th(' ('ud t)f st.t'el rtnls, 1 in. stp 
a,nd 0 to 10 ft, long. A small, 
powt'r-di'iven winch is list'd for 
lioisiing a, ml ftir siqiplying re- 
t'ipnieating nn>tion whieli is oh- 
taint'd by alU'rnately tight.t'uing 
a,nd slackening a t'ouplt' of turns 
of the rope supptwting the rods 
art)im(l tho drum of tht' wint'h. 
A triptnl or mast, about id) ft. 
liigh autl with a pulley at tht' top, 
is uet'i'ssary for Invudling tht' rods, 
in Htift t'hiys an a,ug('r may be 
used insit'ati of tho chisel. 

Modern Equipment 

9Tk' eahlt' ttiol mt'thod in which 
a steel ('.ahlti takt'S tin' plaet' of tht' 
rods is now invariably u.st'tl ftir 
deeper ])(ircnHHit)n-drillt'tl holt's. 
Modern ('tjuipment is ptirtahle and 
is fretiiK'ntly fitted with, a. folding 
or telt'st'opie mast, thus ohvititing 
the net'tl ftir a separatt' derrick, 
d’he drilling niotitm is obtained by 
an eei't'iitric pulley, or other de- 
viee, bearing against tho drilling 
cable at a point just abtive tho 
drum on whit'h It is spooled. A 
scetmd drum is provided for the 
bailer cable, whilst tho handling 
of easing is fat'iliiatt'd by tht' })ro- 
vision of a third cable and tlium, 
d’ho drilling tools arts attached to 
the eablts by a rope soekt't and 
t'onsist of jars, drill stt'in, and hit, 
^’he drill stem is a solid sk'ol bar, 
from () to 42 ft, king, and its 
furu'tiou is i.o give wt'ight tt) the 
blt>w of the ('hisel. T’ht' jars may 
be likenotl tt) two links of a chain ; 
at the bottom t)f the down-strokt' 
they ovcr-ritle one another and on 
tho up-stroke they open out again, 
jarring tho tt)olB as their ends 
tsomo together and lot'sening the 
bit if it has wetlged in the ]‘t)ek. 

Rotary tlrilUng metliods t'lnploy 
a drilling hit sci’t'wt'd to tht' t'ud of 
pipe (drill-pipe) and rutatetl t)n ilui 
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rock, the bit cuttings being flushed 
out of the hole by a stream of 
water or mud pumped down the 
pipe and emerging through holes 
in the bit. In the diamond drill 
the bit consists of a short length 
of heavy steel tube with its 
bottom edge set with diamonds. 
The larger models of diamond 
drills are fitted with a hydraulic 
feed for regulating the rate of 
advance of the bit. The diamond 
drill is limited to small diameters 
because of the expense in main- 
taining the crown, but since it 
produces an excellent core in hard 
rocks it is widely used, especially 
in metalliferous mining. A variant 
of this drill is the shot drill in 
which a plain steel crown is used 
and chilled-steel shot is fed into 
the drill-pipe and thence to the 
bottom of the hole. The rotation 
of the crown causes the shot to 
wear an annulus in the rock and 
so leave a core to be removed in 
the body of the drill. Because of 
the low price of the shot, this 
method is used to drill large as 
well as small diameter holes. 


the middle of hard rock, which is 
thereby broken into pieces of 
reasonable size for handling. The 
pneumatic drill is generally used 
for this work, and the holes are 
commonly up to 4 ins. in diameter 
and 25 ft. in length. There are 
various types of mounting and 
several drills may be operated 
simultaneously. With these 
machines holes can be drilled at 
any angle. The comminuted rock 
is removed either by aii- blast or 
by water passed through hollow 
drill rods. 


Boring in Oilfield Work 
The standard hydraulic rotary 
method of drilling was developed 
primarily for oilfield work, and its 
success is due largely to the peculiar 
properties of the mud which is 
used for clearing the comminuted 
rock from the hole. During 
normal drilling all the rock in the 
borehole is broken and carried 
away by the mud. Various designs 
of bit are used according to the 
nature of the rock. When neces- 
sary, cores of rock may be taken, 
nsing special core barrels instead 
of the drilling bit. The top len^h 
of drill-pipe is of square section 
and is a sliding fit in square bushes 
in the rotary table, thereby en- 
abling the tools simultaneously to 
rotate and descend as the hole is 
made. To speed up bit changing 
in deep holes the pipe is removed 
in 90 ft. lengths : this demands a 
derrick from 122 ffc. to 136 ft. 
high. High pressure reciprocating 
pumps are used for pumping the 
mud into the drill-pipe through 
the swivel which provides the 
connexion between the stationary 
pumps and the rotating pipe. 
Small, complete, rotary drilling 
rigs, capable of reaching depths of 
1,000 ft. or more, are mounted on 
motor trucks which carry, in ad- 
dition, a small folding derrick 
which lies fiat over the top of the 
truck when not in use. 

In shaft sinking, tunnelling, 
mining, and quarrying the princi- 
pal reason for boring is to enable 
explosive to be plac^ and fired in 


Advantage of Rotary Drilling 
The essential operation in pro- 
specting, geological research, and 
foundation testing is the recovery 
of samples of rock from the bottom 
of the borehole. The percussion 
system yields a slurry of broken 
rock fragments which sometimes 
is confusing and makes geological 
interpretation difficult. Cylindrical 
cores of the rock can be recovered 
by a heavy percussion drilling rig, 
however, using a special tool. 
With rotary methods of drilling it 
is possible to recover almost a 
continuous cylindrical core except 
in soft and unconsolidated rocks. 

When boring for water, brine, 
oil, or natural gas it is necessary 
to line the hole with steel tubing 
to prevent collapse of the sides, to 
provide suitable space in which 
pumps can operate, to prevent in- 
ternal circulation from one perme- 
able rock to another, and to give 
a means of controlling high pres- 
sure fluids. The last two consider- 
ations are of paramount import- 
ance in oil and gas wells. 

Water and brine wells rarely 
exceed 1,000 ft. in depth, are 
sometimes 30 to 40 ins. in diameter, 
and abnormally high pressures are 
not encountered. Percussion 
methods are generally employed 
because of their low cost and 
ability to perform well in hard 
rocks. The rotary method is pre- 
ferable for deep borings in soft 
rocks, however, because of the 
rapid progress and the ease with 
which the lining tubes (casing) can 
be inserted. 

Oil and natural gas wells are 
usually begun at ffiameters be- 
tween 10 and 20 ins. and finish at 
diameters between 6 and 12 ins. ; 
depths exceeding 10,000 ft. are not 
uncommon and a few borings are 
'more than 15,000 ft. deep. In 
1945 an exploratory oil well in 
Texas attained a depth of 16,655 
ft. Important factors associated 
with the drilling of these wells 
are : the physical nature of the 
rock, usually soft and frequently 
unstable; the number of perme- 


able rock zones to be penetrated 
and the nature of their fluid con- 
tent ; the method of production 
when oil and gas occur at different 
depths in the same well ; and the 
probable oil and gas pressures. 
The rotary method is used almost 
exclusively for drilling these wells 
because, with normal control of the 
physical properties of the mud, 
rapid penetration with adequate 
protection of the sides of the bore- 
hole is assured, the entry of un- 
wanted fluids can be prevented, 
high presmres which might cause 
blow-outs and gushers can be suc- 
cessfully combated, and handling 
of the casing is facilitated. 

Accurate borehole surveys have 
made possible the practice of 
deliberate deviation of boreholes 
which is used when the drilHng 
rig cannot be set immediately 
above its goal. 



Boris ni, 
tsar of Bulgaria 


Boris ni (1894-1943). Tsar of 
Bulgaria. Boru at Sofia, Jan. 30, 

1 894, he was the eldtjst son of King 
Ferdinand and 
Marie Louise, 
daughter of 
the duke of 
Parma. On 
Oct. 4, 1918, 
ho succeeded 
to the throne 
on his father’s 
abdication. 

With his ap- 
proval, Bul- 
garia became a fascist state in 
1934. Boris achieved a diplomatic 
success, 1938, in obtaining his 
country’s I’clease from the punitive 
clauses of tlu^ Treaty of N euilly . In 
the Second (iniat War he strove to 
prevent Bulgaria from being drag- 
ged into the conflict. Axis pressure 
and fear of Russia forced him to 
sign the Auti-Oomintern Pact in 
1941, and although the pro- 
Russian sympathies of the ma- 
jority of his subjects deterred 
Boris from bringing Bulgaria into 
the war against the U.S.S.R., he 
joined in the Axis attacks against 
Greece and Yugoslavia. He visited 
Hitler, March, 1943, ostensibly to 
discuss the defence of the Balkans 
against possible Allied landings. 
Ho died at Sofia in unexplained 
circumstances, Aug. 28, 1943. 
Boris married in 1930 Giovanna, 
third daughter of King Victor Em- 
manuel III of Italy, and was suc- 
ceeded by their son, Simeon II (h. 
1937). 

Boris Godunov (c. 1550-1605). 
Tsar of Russia. The son of a cer- 
tain Theodore, he appeared at the 
court of Ivan the Terrible about 
1570, served in the field, and 
married a member of the court 



circle. Hi.9 Hiator Iroiio iniirriiHl 
Ivan’s son Thcodons and _ whan 
Theodore bcoamo tsar, Boi’is \yapH 
made one of the rofj;cntH. During 
c 1584-98 he wan the real 
ruler of Ruasia, and waa in some 
respects singularly (uilightened, 
although he aggravated lh(^ burden 
of serfdom. Ho eatabliaJied towna, 
advanced education and religious 
liberty, encouraged tradm-s, and 
placed settlors in Sibmua, IxisiiDs 
engaging in the more usual aet ivily 
at that date of extimding \m 

country’s boundari(\s. In IdtlS the 

tsar Theodore died and Jioris was 
chosen tsar by a nat.ioual assmnbly. 
He died April 18, 1(505. 

Boris Godunov is the hero of a 
verse drama by Pushkin which was 
the basis of MmiSHorgsky’s libretto 
for his opera Boris (hulunov, lirst 
produced at the Marj insky Tlunit r(\ 
St. Petersburg, in 1H74. Knnsky-^ 
Korsakov’s oxpandtHl version of 
the work was produetal at St, 
Petersburg in 1890, and in this 
version the great Huhhijui hass 
singer Chaliapin made his Doiulon 
d6but at Drury Lane in 1918, 

Borislav (Pol. Boryslaw). ^Pown 
of Ukraine S.S.R., in Drogobieh 
region. In the area (icded t.o Poland 
by Russia by the treaty of Riga., 
1921; allotted to Russia in the 
Russo-German partit ion of Polarul 
1939; and ceded by Poland to 
Russia in 1945 (ratitied 1940), it 
lies in the Carpathian Mts,, 5 in. 
S.W. of Drogobieh, and is an im- 
portant petroleum (centre ; it has 
also natural-gas wells and iiroduees 
ozokerite as well as making 
equipment for drilling. 

Borisoglebsk. Town of tke 

R. S.F.S.R., in Voronezh region, 
On the river Vorona, 120 m. K.>S. M, 
ofVoronezh, it is served by rly. and 
trades in grain, cattle, wool, 
leather, soap, and bricks. Pop. 
(est.) 65,000. 

Borisov. Town of White Hussia 

S. S.R., in Minsk region, On the 
Beresina river, 50 m. N.K. of Minsk, 
it has breweries, tanneries, and 

tobacco and matclx factories. 
Near Borisov Napoleon made his 

disastrous passage of the Beresina 
river, Nov., 181^ It became Rus- 
sian in 1795. It saw fieroo fighting 
July 2-9, 1941, when tho Germans 
were trying to cross the Beresina 
in the Second Groat War. It was 
recaptured by the Russians after 
bitter street fighting, Juno 30- 
July 1, 1944. Pop. 15,260. 

Borkum. Island of Germany, 
one of the Frisian group. Situated 
at the mouth of tho ferns, about 
9 m. from the coast of Holland, 
it is about 6 m. long and 2^ m. 
broad, and before the First Great 
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War gaiiUMl renown ns a pliuisurc 
iH'sort. It has about 8,000 in- 
habil ants n,nd tlu' rearing of cattle 
is th(^ chief irulustry. For ad- 
minisirativc' puiqKmefl it is in tho 
prov. of Hanover, The German 
H(Miplane base here was raided by 
Alli(Hl aircraft in the S(‘<K)ud Groat 
War ; and Britisli troops huuh'd on 
t he island in May, 1945. Sfo Hidi- 
goland ; Sylt. 

Borlase, William (1595-1772). 
Hngiish antit|uary and nat.iiralist. 
Born at I^endeim, C, Cornwall, F(d). 
2, 1595, he was ('(luoatiMi at. Tiviu*- 
ton School and Kxottu’ Collegts 
O.xford, and lu'caine rector of 
lAidgvau in 1722, and vicar of hSt. 
Just ill 1782. lie was made K.R..S. 
in 1750. His chief works were 
Anti((uit.i(‘H of Gornwall, 1754 ; 
Ohsm'vations on the Islaufls of 
Seilly, 1755 --whieh gaiiu'd tho 
praisc' of Dr. Johnson —and Na- 
t.ural History of Gornwall, 1758. 
Hi^ HUppli«*<l Aloxandtu* Pope with 
tlu^ fossils and. minerals to (h'oorato 
his grid to at TwiokmiUam, and 
pr(‘H(‘nt<‘d his geological oolk'eiion 
to tins Ashmolean Museum, Ox- 
ford. Ho died Aug. 81, 1772. 

Bormaxm, Mahtin (1900 45 V). 
German politician, and iHtl(U‘’H 
<loputy. H(^ was born Jtuio 17, 
1900, at Hal borstal It, and after the 

armistioi^ of 
1918, joined 
tho Gorman 
Free Corps. 
In 19 28 he 
receivi'd two 
years’ iiupris- 
o n m 0 n t for 
his part in 
the Munkih 
Martin Bormann, ** putsch,'’ In 
German politician ho was 

placH'd in ehargi^ of this Nazi party 
press in Thuringia, and in 1988 
was (decstiHl to tho Reiidmtag and 
appointed chief of stall to Rudolf 
Hess (i/.n.). When H(‘hh flow to 
Scotland in May, 1941, Bormann 
was made his successor, and in 
Feb., 1942, became party ohanwl- 
lot\ An ombittorod opponent of 
(Christianity, ho deolarod in a book 
that (Christianity and Nazism 
arc ** irreconcilable concepts.” In 
the later stages of the Second 
Great War Bormann mostly sup- 
ported Himmler. When tho Rus- 
sian army captured Berlin, April, 
1945, Bormann was in tho chan- 
cellory with Hitler. Ho was reported 
to have been killed in a tank explo- 
sion, while making an attempt to 
escape, but his death remained 
unconfirmed. Tried in his absence 
at tho Nuremberg war criminals’ 
trial, he was sentenced to death, 
Oct., 1946. 



Bormio. Town of Italy, in 
the prov. of Womlrio. Jt stands on 
tho river Adda, at the foot of the 
Stolvio Pass, being 4,020 ft, high, 

It has modi(wa.i towiH’s, and old 
(duirohoH. At Bagui di Bormio, near 
by, there arc hot sulphur baths, 
supplied by springs which were 
known to the Homans, being men- 
tioned by (.lussiodoruH, The town 
was of military importance during 
tho Mitldle Ages. 

Bomo, Ludwio (17854837). 
German politit*al writiw, Born at 
Frankfort, May 5, 1785, tho son of 
a Ji'wish banker, he HtuduMl nu4i- 
einiH at Berlin, and read law at 
H ('idol berg. During 1811-18 ho 
ludd a government otliee at Frank- 
fort. In 1818 he nmouiuuul Ju- 
daism and, ri'ceiving baptism, 
changed his name from Lob 
Barucdi to Ludwig Bcirne, and 
b(‘gan to attack the government 
as (ulitor of various journals, not- 
ably Die Wage (The Balance). 

After tho Fnmc'h Resolution of 
1880, ,B5rn(^ setthHl in Paris, where 
he publish(‘d La Balance, with the 
aim of an alliance between the 
intidk'Ctuals of h’raiu^e and Ger- 
many, and when^ he <lied of con- 
sumption, Feb. 12, 1887. Ho had 
a fiero(‘ quarrel witli H(du(\ for- 
merly his ally. His strength was 
in satire and inveiitivc, displayed 
forcibly in Briido aus Paris and 
in Mmizel der Franzosenfn'HsiT. 
(hnftfdi Life, H. Heine, Eng. trans. 
T. 8. Egan, 1881. 

Borneo. Large island of Hie 
East hulian Arehiptdago bounded 
N- by Hu’i South Ghina Hoa, W. by 
tho Kariraata Strait, E. by the 
Gcilobos Sea and the Strait of 
Mat^assur, S. by the Java Sea. 
Its extreme liuiglh is aboufi 850 ni,, 
broadtli about 500 rn. ; area about 
290, ()()() sq. m., exedusivo of 
numerous islands. Tho pop. m 
Oft ti mated at 4,000,000, but is 
possibly greater as inuo.h of the 
country is only partially explored. 

Politically ’Borneo is divided 
into four parts ; (1 ) North Borneo, 
a British colony; (2) Brunei, a 
sultanate under tho protection of 
the British crown ; (3) Sarawak, 
a British colony ; (4) Kalimantan 
(formerly Netherlands Borneo), a 
province of Indonesia. 

The principal native people, 
aboriginal Indonesiana called 
Dyaks, is divided into numerous 
tribes, formerly noted for taking 
heads as trophies in warfare. 
Ohinose are numerous, and form 
large trading and mining commu- 
nities. Malay traders and fishers 
are scattered along the rivers. 

The surface generally is moun- 
tainous. There is a (central group 
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of mountains from ■which other 
ranges radiate, but the systems 
are confused. The main chain 
extends in a K.E.-S.W. direction, 
with heights of from 7,000 ft. to 
8,000 ft. ; a considerable range 
in the N. rises in its highest peak, 
Mt. Kinabalu, to about 13,500 ft. 
There are few traces of ■volcanic 
action, and no active volcanoes. 

The rivers, all the larger of 
which take their course from the 
central group of mountains, are 
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most important are Pontianak, 
Kuching (capital of Sarawak), 
Brunei, Jesselton (capital of North 
Borneo), Sandakan, Balikpapan, 
and Banjermasin. Roads and 
railways are few, but there arc 
good internal and external com- 
munications by air. 

Products. Borneo is rich in 
all kinds of tropical products, 
and the luxuriant flora includes 
many orchids. Iroiiwood is abun- 
dant. Numerous palms — e.g. the 
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important, numerous, and gener- 
ally na-vigable. They have formed 
the main avenues of exploration, 
and along their banks the greater 
part of the population is settled. 
The most important in their 
order clockwise round the coast, 
from the N.W., are the Rejang 
and the Baram in Sarawak ; the 
Kayan (or Bulangan), the Maha- 
kam, the Barit o. navigable for 
53 m., and the Kapuas, navigable 
for 3(^ to 400 m., in Kalimantan. 

Danaus (otherwise lakes) are 
numerous along the rivers, many 
of which have extensive mud 
flats at their mouths. The coasts 
are in general swampy and flat, 
with few indentations or good 
natural harbours. Numerous is- 
lands, many formed by deposits 
from the rivers, lie around the 
coasts, the principal being Balam- 
bangan, Banguey, Laut, the Kari- 
mata group, and Labuan. 

The chief towns are situated 
near the mouths of rivers ; the 
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coconut, the betel-nut, the rattan, 
and the sago-palm. — flourish. Im- 
portant exports are timber, copra, 
firewood, rubber, tobacco, pepper, 
hemp, and sago. Fauna includes 
orang-utan, gibbons, elephants, 
deer, leopards, honey bears, 
badgers, porcupines, and king 
cobras. The rhinoceros is found in 
the north, but is nearing extinction. 
More than 600 species of tropical 
birds are found ; one of them, the 
swiftlet, makes edible bird-nests 
which are exported. Crocodiles 
are found near river-mouths, and 
sharks frequent coastal waters. 
Fishing is important, and dried 
and salt fish are exported. 

The great mineral wealth of 
Borneo includes petroleum, phos- 
phates, gold, bauxite, manganese, 
coal, diamonds, and tin. The 
main oilfield is at Seria, Brunei, 
where more than 5,000,000 tons 
of crude oil are extracted every 
year. The oilfields of Kalimantan 
near Balikpapan and Martapura 


were intensively developed by the 
Dutch in the 1930s. Gold and 
silver are worked by the Chinese 
in west Kalimantan. Bauxite and 
manganese arc found in Sarawak, 
which also has extensive coal de- 
posits. In Kalimantan coal is 
found on Laut and the surround- 
ing islands. 

History. There is little evi- 
dence of Hindti art or other in- 
fluence in Borneo ; but Hindus 
made some small settlements in 
the S.W. of the island. Muslim 
influeneo began wlien, c. 1520, 
Muslim traders, disturbed by the 
Portuguese conquest of Malacca 
in 1511, transferred their h.q. to 
Brunei whose raja, embracing 
Islam, started to spread that 
religion, and his own dominion, 
along the north coasts. In 1521 
Magellan’s ship Victoria called at 
Brunei after her disastrous visit 
to the Phili])pine8 (where Magellan 
himself and many of his crew were 
killed). In 1545 the Portuguese 
arrived and concluded treaties 
with the sultan of Brunei and 
gave the name of his capital city 
to the whole island (Borneo being 
a form of Brunei). The Dutch 
reached Borneo early in the 17th 
century ; they set up trading 
posts at Banjermasin c. 1606, and 
at Sukadana and Sambas in 1609. 
Their representatives at Banjer- 
masin wore treacherously attacked 
and murdered in 1669. British 
merchants who set up a trading 
post at Banjermasin in 1698 were 
similarly wiped out in 1707. 
Portuguese missionaries also, at- 
tempting to penetrate into the 
interior to reach the pagan Dyaks, 
were murderesd. 

During the Napoleonic wars the 
British took over the Dutch 
trading posts, returning them 
after the conclusion of peace ; 
and Dutch authority had spread 
over all southern Borneo by 1855. 

The British established pro- 
tectorates in the north of Borneo 
during the 19 th century (see 
Borneo, North ; Brunei ; Sara- 
wak), and the boundaries between 
British and Dutch territories were 
defined in 1891. 

The interior of Borneo remained 
virtually unknown until explora- 
tion of the river valleys began in 
the 1820s. Archaeological excava- 
tion in Sarawak has brought to 
light examples of T’ang pottery. 

During the Second Great War 
the Japanese made their first 
landing in Borneo in Sarawak 
on Dec. 16, 1941 ; with their occu- 
pation of Banjermasin on Feb. 14, 
1942, the whole island came under 
their control. Australians landed 
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Borneo. Pile-dwellings used Ijy Malay inhabitants of 
Jesselton, capital of British North Borneo 


at Sandakan on May 1, 1045; 
fighting wan continuing when 
Japan surrendered in Aug. 

After the war, northern Borneo 
reverted to British possession ; 
southern (Netherlands) Borneo 
became part of the republic of 
Indonesia and was in 1950 re- 
named Kalimantan. 

Bihliograyhn. Nutavos of 

Sarawak and Brit ish North IJorneo, 
H. Ling Roth, 2 vols., JHOti ; Hen<l- 
himters, Black, VVJute, and Brown, 
A. C. Haddon, 1901 ; Tlu^ Lagan 
Tribes of Borneo, C. 191 2; 

Through Central Borncu), C. Lum- 
holz, 1020 ; Twenty Years iii Bor- 
neo, C. Bruce, 1024; In Borman 
Jungles, W. O. Krohn, li)27 ; Tlu^ 
Pagans of Nort h Boriujo, O. Rutt er, 
1929 ; Borneo Jungle ; An A(^(*ount 
of the Oxford Kx]indit.ion to Sara- 
wak, ed. T. Harrisson, lOllS ; ,Lii,nd 
Below the Wind, Agnes Keith, 1959. 

Borneo, Nktheulands. Name 
of that part of' Borneo formerly 
part of the Netherlands blast 
Indies, merged in 1950 in the 
republic of Indonesia and renamed 
Kalimantan. Sue Borneo. 

Borneo, NouTir. Ihdiisli 
colony in Borneo, Bast Indies. 
Comprising the n(n‘thorn part, of 
this island and including Lahuan 
and other adjacent sitiall islands, 
it has a coastline running some 
850 m. from Brunei Bay in the 
W. to Marudu Bay in the N. tuul 
thence to Sehatik 1, in the K. 
and is bounded on the S. by the 
British colony of Saraw'tvk and 
by Kalimantan, Indonesia ; area 
29,388 sq. ni. From ti flat coastal 
belt the thickly forested (‘.ouniry 
rises through low hills to a central 
mountainous region inters])ersed 
by plains and dominated in the 
W. % the Crocker Range which in 
Mt. Kinabalu reaches some 13,500 
ft. Flowing E. to the Colchcs 
Sea, the Kinabatangan (350 m.) 
is the longest of numerous rivers, 
many of which are important 
as means of comimmication and 
sources of water. Though tropical, 
the climate is equable, with heavy 
rainfall during Oct.-March; irri- 
gation and land reclamation have 
been steadily developed. Planta- 
tion rubber is of basic value to 
the colony’s economy, and Manila 
hemp is significant. Rice is 
widely grown. Timber, firow'ood, 
tobacco, copra, and cutch arc 
also produced and exported , There 
are extensive iualioro fisheries 
and fish is a staple food ; turtles 
and p^a^vn are caught. Petroleum, 
chromite, manganese, copper are 
among the colony’s minerals. 

The colony is divided into three 
residencies— W. Coast, E. Coast, 
and Labuan and Interior— with 
h.q. at Jesselton, the capital 


(pop, est. 11,000), 

Wan dak an (pop. 
osli. 14,000), and 
Lahuan respec- 
tively. There 
are harbours 
accommodating 
o(!can-going ves- 
sels at Lahuan 
and .Jesselton 
(shipping rubber) 
in the W., and 
Samhikan a n d 
9’awau (both 
Bhip])ing iimhor) 
in t h(^ E. A rail- 
way follows tile 
coastline from 
J e s s (' 1 1 o n i o 
Beaufort where it iiiriis inland 
to Melalaj) (9fi m.) ; from Beaufort 
a. branch lino runs to Weston 
(20 m.) whence launches connect 
w'ilh Lahuan ; there are more 
than 400 m. of roads, mainly in the 
W. coast area, Lahuan is an 
intmiiational airport with services 
to Europ(‘, Australia, Hong Kong, 
and Tolcyo ; Jesselton ami Hauda- 
kan are sei'ondary airports ; there 
is also an intmmal a.ir service. 

Traditionally, North Borneo 
had associalions with (Jiina in 
t.he 14t.h century and was first 
visited by Europeans 200 years 
later. Tlio East. India co. had 
stations here 1773 and 1803 hut 
ahandoned them. At this time 
the territory was nominally ruled 
by the sultans of Brunei and Sulu 
by whom it was ceded to the 
British North Borneo co. in 1881 ; 
declared a British protectorate in 
1888, it remained under the co.’s 
administration until the Japanese 
occupation, 1942-45. On July 
15, 1946, North Borneo became 
a crown colony in which the 
existing colony of Labuan was 
incorpf)rated. 

North Borneo is administered 
by a governor assisted by an 
exo(mtive and a legislative council, 
chiefs and village headmen being 
responsible for local government 
to district officers in each residency. 
'The Saraw^ak-N. Bornco-Brnnoi 
conference, a standing body set 
up in 1953, promotes cooperation 
between these territories. Idioro 
is a govt, health service and both 
govt, and mission schools. The 
population, of which almost half 
lives in the W., is of mixed blood, 
the Dusun, Muruts, and Bajaus 
being the chief native peoples. 
Pop. (1951) 334,140, of whom 
74,370 were Chinese and 1,210 
Europeans. (hjirndt British 
North Borneo, 0. Rutter, 1922 ; 
Kinabalu, C. M. Enrique/., 1927 ; 
Annual Report, H.M.fS.O. 


Borneo Camphor {Dryohala- 
no'ps aromatica) Evergreen tree 
of the family Dipterocarpaccae, 
native to Borneo and Malaya. 
It attains a height of 100 ft., has 
oval sha])ed, shining, leathery 
leaves, and clusters of yellow 
(lowers. A liquid called camphor oil 
is obtained by incising the hark ; and 
when the timber is (uit up a solid 
kind of camphor is found in cavi- 
ties of the wood, harder and more 
brittle than common camplior, but 
greatly esteemed by tho Chinese. 

The wood of this and other 
B])ecies of Dryohalanops is some- 
times (failed kapur. Dull red- 
brown in colour, with an aromatic 
S(‘eut, it makes an oxeellent lloov- 
ing timber. 

Borneol or Bohnico Cami'iior. 
Crystalline alicyclici alcohol with 
a smell very much like (‘ampin u*, 
w'ith whi(4i it is often eonl'uscal. 
It. is obtained commercially from 
oil of turpentine; from other oils 
distilled from Hpoci()S of 
and by reducing canqihor with 
sodium in alcohol. It has hecnidon- 
tified in oils of citronclla, thyme, 
lavender, rosemary, and nutmeg. 

Bornholm. Danish island in iim 
Balt ic Sea. It lies 90 in. E. of Zea- 
land and 25 m. tS. of Sweden ; area 
227 sq. m. It is mainly a low 
plateau, rocky in tho N., rising to 
an alt. of 530 ft. It contains 
granite, coal, porcelain clay, blue 
marble, ancl limcvstone. ' The 
varied landscape and mild climate 
have made it a favourite holiday 
resort. Pottery making is the 
chief industry, and cattle rearing, 
fishing, and arable agriculture are 
carried on. Tho chief town 
and harbour is Ronne, and there 
are several other small towns, that 
of Neks 0 being eonnected with 
Ronne by rly. Boi’nliolm belong- 
ed successively to Denmark, Lii- 
beek, and Sweden, becoming 
Danish again in 1660. During 
the Second Croat War a Cerman 
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** secret weapon ” research station 
was here. After the German 
surrender of May, 1945, the island 
was occupied by the Russians 
until April, 1946. Its old name, 
Borgundarholmn, means Burgun- 
dians’ Island. Pop. (1950) 48,134. 

Boma. Province of British 
Nigeria, West Africa. In the 
Northern Region, it is bordered on 
the N. by French West Africa, on 
the W. by Kano and Ban chi pro vs., 
on the S.E. by Adamawa prov., on 
the N.E. by French Cameroons ; 
area 45,733 sq. m. Mainly an 
alluvial plain, sloping from high 
ground in the S.W. towards Lake 
Chad in the extreme N.E., with 
desert land in the N. and bush and 
scrub in the S., Bornu is drained by 
the Komadugu, Yobe, and other 
rivers flowing into Lake Chad. 
Lion are found in some parts, and 
gazelle around Lake Chad. Tem- 
peratures range from 105° F. in 
May in the N. to 55° F. in Bec.- 
Jan. in the S. ; water is obtained 
from wells and boreholes. 

The country is on the whole 
fertile ; ground nuts, cassava, mil- 
let, yams, beans, and cotton are 
grown. From the railhead at 
Nguru in the N.W. there is direct 
communication via Kano with the 
coast ; air services link Maidugari, 
the prov. h.q., with Jos and Kano. 
There are five divisions (the ori- 
ginal emirates) in the prov. — 
Bedde, Bin, Bornu, Dikwa, and 
Potiskum. Pop. (1952 est.) 
1,596,000. 

The ancient and powerful king- 
dom of Bornu, which once extend- 
ed to the borders of Egypt, had 
its capital at Kuka on the r. 
Yobe. Of Negroid stock, its people 
have been Muslims from the 13th 
century, the principal group being 
the Kanuri (which is also the 
name of their language). Famed 
as horsemen, they made effective 
use of mounted warriors in war- 
fare. In 1901 N. Bornu, with the 
tributary state of Zinder, was in- 
corporated in French West Africa, 
S.W. Bornu in German Cameroons; 
the rest was taken under British 
protection. The former German 
territory was placed under man- 
date in 1919, under IJ.N. trustee- 
ship in 1946, a strip in the W. 
being administered by Great 
Britain as an integral part of 
Nigeria, the remainder by France, 

mro Budur (Great Buddha). 
Buddhist temple in Java, noted 
for its architecture and sculpture. 
Built on a hill near the confluence 
of the Progo and Elio, 15 m. N.W. 
of Jokjakiarta, it is 118 ft. high, 
and about 2,000 ft. in circuit at the 
base, and dates probably from the 


7th century. It consists of six 
square storeys, and is surmounted 
by a large cupola for the holy relic 
(no longer extant), surrounded by 
72 small cupolas on three circular 
platforms. 

Borodin, Alexander Por- 
PHYRiEViCH (1834-87). Russian 
composer. Born at St. Petersburg, 
Nov. 12, 1834, the illegitimate son 
of a prince of Imeretia, he was 
educated for the medical pro- 
fession, though he early show^ed 
a great love of music. After 
studying abroad he was at 28 
appointed assistant professor of 
chemistry at the academy of 
medicine, St. Petersbuig, and 
later founded there the school of 
medicine for women, where he 
lectured from 1872 till his sudden 
death. In 1862 he met Balakirev 
and took up music seriously. He 
wrote only 21 works. The best 
known of these, the opera Prince 
Igor, which was finished after his 
death by Rimsky-Korsakov an<l 
Glazounov, was first performed in 
1890. Borodin died at St. Peters- 
burg Feb. 28, 1887. 

Borodin^ Mikhail (1885-1953). 
Russian Communist journalist and 
organizer. Born inCzecho-Slovakia 
and educated at Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, Borodin went to Russia 
soon after the 1917 Revolution. 
He later carried on active Com- 
munist propaganda in Spain, 
Mexico, the U.S.A., and the U.K., 
and when in 1923 Sun Yat-sen 
appealed on Moscow for help, a. 
Bolshevik mission headed by 
Borodin was dispatched. Under 
Borodin’s guidance the Kuomin- 
tang was reorganized on Com- 
munist lines and a military 
academy was set up : this, direc- 
ted by Chiang Kai-shek, produced 
the officers to command the 8th 
route army of 50,000, led by 
Chiang, that freed northern China 
from its war lords during 1926-28 
and unified the country. In 1928 
Borodin and his mission were com- 
pelled to return to Moscow where 
Borodin became editor of the 
Moscow Daily News. His later 
history is obscure, but his death in 
1953 in a Siberian prison camp, to 
which he had been sent in 1949, 
was announced in the Chinese 
Communist press. 

Borodino, Battle of. Fought 
between the French under Napo- 
leon and the Russians, Sept. 7, 
1812. Napoleon, invading Russia, 
had reached the river Kalatscha, 
on which stands the village of 
Borodino, 70 m. W, of Moscow. 
The French attacked on the 7th, 
but at first neither side gained 
the advantage. There was some 


specially despej'ate work around 
the temporary fortifications 
thrown up by the Russians, who 
held their ground well until Napo- 
leon was in a position to use his 
artillery and cavalry upon them. 
He did this with tremendous effect, 
and the result of a great cavalry 
charge was that the whole of the 
Russian lino gave way, leaving 
Napoleon an open road to Moscow. 

J-iorodino is famous for the se- 
verity of its losses. The Russians 
lost 40,000 out of 110,000 en- 
gaged ; the French rather fewer, 
25,000 perhaps, out of a somewhat 
larger army. The losses, however, 
were chiefly among their allies— 
Germans, Dutch, and others. 
Napoleon directed the operations 
on his side, Ney, Davout, Junot, 
and Eug<^nc Beauharnais being 
his chief lieutenants. Kutusov 
commanded the Russians. 

Boron. Non-metallic element 
which does not occur in the free 
state in nature but which is widely 
diffused in crude borax and borate 
minerals. It was first prepared by 
Davy in 1807 by the electrical 
decomposition of boracic acid. 
The next year Gay-Lussac and 
Thdnard obtained it from boric 
oxide as a chestnut brown amor- 
phous powder, and in 1856 Wohler 
and Deville prei)arcd it in a crys- 
talline form, which is hard and 
black, with a melting point of 
about 2,300° G. 

In some of its properties boron 
resembles carbon and silicon, but 
it is a more })owerful reducing 
agent than either. Its atomic 
nurnher is 5 ; atomic weight 10*82. 
It can be obtained by several 
methods, e.ff, by heating potassium 
in the vapour of boron trichloride, 
or from boron bromide by passing 
the vapour through a high-tension 
arc. Boron combined with hy- 
drogen and nitrogen forms solid 
substances ; with fluorine, gaseous 
boron fluoride ; w'ith chlorine and 
bromine, liquids ; and with sulphur, 
solid compounds. Three oxyacids 
of boron arc Icnown. Boron is used 
as an alloying element in the manu- 
facture of steel, minute quantities 
rendering the metal very hard. In 
the form of calcium boride it is 
used as a deoxidiscr for copper, 
brasses, and bronzes. 

Bororos. South American In- 
dian tribe. Living near the Paranji 
and the Paraguay head-waters, 
they are tall (5 ft. SJ ins.) and 
medium-headed. They are primi- 
tive hunters, using long bows and 
arrows, and have no canoes, 
domestic animals, or agriculture, 
The men occupy communal huts 
for implement making and tribal 
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counsel ; family huts shelter tlie 
women and children. 

BorotrE) Jean (h. in Jo). 
French lawn tennis player. Ho 
became famous by winninp; the 
Wimbledon championship in 1924, 
a victory repeated two years 
later, with an unsuccessful final in 
between, and was probably tbc 
most brilliant and popular of the 

Four Musketeers ” of France 
(the others being Henri Oochet, 
Ren6 Lacoste, and Jacques Brug- 
non). With Brugnon he won the 
doubles at Wimbledon in 19112 and 
1933. He was said to liave con- 
tested more Davis Cup matebes 
than any other player, helping 
France to hold the trophy from 
1927 until beaten by Croat Britain 
in 1933. Eleven times snccessful in 



the London 
covered courts 
tournament, 
ilorotra won 
more than 50 
champion- 

Ik. • i *ips. After 

It,,, , , j tho fall of 

■K*- , France in 

" • ‘ * 1940 he was 

Joan Borotra, French ,u^nointed bv 
lawn tennis player ^ 4. Y 

Potain to take 

charge of sport and civic educa- 
tion, but was arrested in Laval’s 
l)urgc ” in Dec., 1942. Liberated 
fr(un a prison camp in Tirol, May, 
1945, he was found not to have 
collaborated wdth the (lermans, 
and I’c-cmtored first class tennis 
1948, Hc^ was made chevalier of 
the legion of honour in 1930. 


BOROUGH: GROWTH OF THE TOWN 

a. Williams, Author ol Tho Poopled Kinstdom 

In this article is described the way in which the Uns^m, especially 
in England, became an important unit in the social system. See 
also Countv ; Guihi ; Local Government : Representation, etc. 


The borough is a type of town 
peculiar to England, although it 
has close affinity with the Gorman 
burg, the French bourg, the vSean- 
dinavian borg, and the Hcottisb 
burgh. The term is derived from 
the Old English burh, originally 
meaning a fortified place. It was 
generally applied to tho castle and 
courtyard of the great noble, but 
in its widest connotation every 
man’s house was his bnrh, en- 
joying such peace as he was able 
to maintain within its borders. 

The Anglo-Saxons did not love 
towns.. They allowed the Homan 
municipalities to fall into decay ; 
they preferred to live in open vil- 
lages rather than in walled cities, 
and to engage in agriculture rather 
than in industry and commerce. 
A change, however, was forced 
upon them by the Danish invasions 
of the 9th century. They were 
unable in their hedge-encircled 
country -settlements to protect 
themselves against the formidable 
professional armies of their Viking 
^assailants. The whole defensive 
^system of the land had to be re- 
organized by Alfred and his suc- 
cessors, and one of tho most im- 
portant and effective features of 
their new military system was the 
founding or development of a group 
of country burgs or fortresses. In 
Germany about the same time 
Henry the Fowler employed the 
same method of defence against 
the Slavs and Magyars. 

Thus the burg of the 9th and 
10th centuries was primarily the 
shire-fortress, and the principal 
burgesses were the military men 
whose task it was to maintain and 


defend the walls. No doubt there 
was also, as a rule, an ancient agri- 
cultural community within and 
without the walls. Gradually, too, 
owing to tho o-xooptional security 
whicli they allowed, and to the 
unusual amount of traliic of which 
they became tlio centre, a now 
industrial and commercial com- 
munity was formed in most burgs. 
But tile burg did not begin as either 
a rural township or an industrial 
emporium ; it began as a military 
fortification. As tho burg-moots 
increased in importance, the su- 
premacy of the aliire^-moots rela- 
tively declined. Tlio main re- 
sistance to the Danes was 
organized by the burghers, and 
as territory was recaptured it was 
consolidated by the creation of 
new burgs, or boroughs as they 
may now bo called. Tlie five 
boroughs of Mercia : Derby, 
Nottingham, Stamford, Leicester, 
and Lincoln, originated in this 
way, and four of them gave their 
names to the shires which were 
reorganized around them. When 
the Danish peril had passed, the 
boroughs gradually changed their 
character and became centres of 
trade. The decay of the military 
organization of the boroughs, and 
the decline of the belligerent effic- 
iency of the Saxon burgesses, help 
to explain the ease with which the 
Normans in the 11th century 
effected the oonquest of England. 

The Domesday survey, made 
under William the Conqueror in 
1085-0, first gives an insight into 
the distribution and constitution of 
the boroughs of the realm of Eng- 
land. It enumerates some ninety 


in all, tells what great men have 
houses in them, and gives informa- 
tion as to their inhabitants and 
their resources. In the first place, 
it appears that they are generally 
in a decayed and depopulated con- 
dition ; tho goldablo or taxpaying 
burgesses of 1086 comprise only 
some 40 p.e. of those who flouri.shed 
in 1066, yet they have the same 
amount of geld to pay. Secondly, 
the royal control over them has 
much increased. Thirdly, a largo 
Norman-French immigi'ation has 
changed the character of the 
burglial population, still further 
dissociating tho borough from tho 
system of national defence. The 
military centre of tho Norman 
system of defence was, indeed, the 
feudal castle and not the county 
borough. 

If, however, under the Normans 
the boroughs finally lost their 
original military importance, they 
gained immeusoly in ooonouiie, 
sociai, and political consequonce. 
The strong government established 
by William tho Conciueror and his 
fluceesaors was extremely favour- 
able to tho development of com- 
merce. The new connexion which 
England secured with the Conti- 
nent opened up luiinerous avenues 
of prosperity. 'I’ho hotorogoneous 
burghal communities, lacking tho 
natural affinity which gave soli- 
darity to tho agriculturists of the 
rural townships, began to form 
themselves into voluntary associa- 
tions called merchant guilds. The 
possession of a merchant guild be- 
came in the 12th century the 
distinguishing mark of municipal 
independence. The government 
of the borough was in the hands 
of the loading guild members. 

Growth ol the Guilds 

As the guilds grew in wealth and 
importance they bargained with 
their immediate overlords or with 
the crown for tho commutation of 
tho dues and services owed by 
individuals. In place of those a 
fixed sum was rendered annually 
by the community,, the individual 
shares being determined by agree- 
ment among the burghers them- 
selves. They further began to seek 
and to secure by purchase from 
impecunious kings, such as Hiohard 
1 and John, charters of liberties 
by means of which they gained 
such valuable grants as freedom 
from feudal services ; exomptiem 
from financial exactions of the 
sheriff; the right to have courts 
of their own and to determine 
their own modes of trial ; the 
right to establish markets and 
fairs having a monopoly of trade 
over wide areas ; and the right to 
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elect their own officers and to enact 
their own by-laws. The model for 
these charters was the ancient one 
of the citizens of London, con- 
firmed by William the Conqueror. 

These privileges, procured at a 
great price and maintained by the 
repeated purchase of confirmatory 
charters from successive kings, 
were so valuable that they raised 
the free burgesses of these enfran- 
chised communities to a position 
of peculiar power in the kingdom. 
In particular the burgage tenure 
that prevailed in boroughs — a 
tenure free from feudal burdens 
and involving liberty both to sell 
and to devise — was so much more 
attractive than any other form of 
tenure known in the Middle Ages 
that there were few who did not 
desire to share its advantages. 
Hence many towns which had 
grown up on royal demesne, or on 
the estates of nobles and church- 
men, began to petition their lords 
for charters conferring upon them 
the rank of boroughs. Thus, for 
example, in 1294 Pontefract pur- 
chased biughal privileges from 
Roger de Lacy for three hundred 
marks (£200). Similarly Bury St. 
Edmunds was raised to the rank of 
a borough by concessions which 
were granted by Abbot Samson 
and his successors. 

By the 13th century the ninety 
boroughs of Domesday had been 
increased to about 166. Up to that 
time the status of a borough had 
presented many advantages and 
no drawbacks, as compared with 
the status of an unchartered towm. 
But in the 13th century a new fac- 
tor of great importance was intro- 
duced. In 1265 Simon de Montfort 
for the first time summoned repre- 
sentatives of the boroughs to at- 
tend the national parliament. The 
precedent thus estabhshed was fol- 
lowed by Edward I and by all sub- 
sequent kings. The contributions 
of the wealthy and privileged com- 
munities of burgesses were too 
valuable to be allowed to lapse. 
Hence the boroughs found them- 
selves, to their annoyance and 
alarm, saddled with the duty of 
sending members to parliament. 

l^preseutation in Parliament 

This novel duty had two un- 
pleasant consequences : first, the 
boroughs had to pay wages to 
their members at a rate fixed by 
the government, amounting to 2s. 
a day ; secondly, they were taxed 
on a higher scale than the rural 
districts by which they were sur- 
rounded. So burdensome were 
these new imposts that many 
towns which had become boroughs 
managed in one way or another — 


Some by bribing the sheriff not to 
send them writs ; one, at least 
(Torrington), by royal charter — to 
slip back into non-burghal obscu- 
rity. So rapid w’as the decline that 
in the 15th century a statute had 
to be passed to the effect that a 
borough which had once sent 
members to parliament should not 
be allowed to escape the burden 
of so doing. Nevertheless, in 14S5 
only about 100 parliamentary 
boroughs remained. 

Value of a Borough Vote 

By 1485, however, the peculiar 
privileges which in Norman and 
Plantagenet times had been so 
valuable had lost much of their 
w'orth. Commerce had escaped 
from the control of the merchant 
guilds ; feudal services had become 
generally obsolete ; national courts 
had superseded both burghal and 
manorial courts ; the monopoly of 
markets and fairs had been broken. 
The main distinction between 
the chartered borough and the un- 
chartered town was the possession 
or non-possession of the parlia- 
mentary franchise. But this fran- 
chise had become more important 
and more valuable as the power of 
the nobles and the clergy waned, 
and as the power of the third estate 
increased. A borough vote became, 
indeed, a marketable commodity 
which would often fetch a high 
price. The borough of Oxford on 
one occasion, when in w’ant of 
money, went so far as to offer its 
representation for sale at £2,000. 
The Tudor and Stuart kings tended 
to create new boroughs on the 
royal demesne, primarily in order 
that they might control the parlia- 
mentary elections therein. They 
were more able to do this because 
the government of the new 
boroughs was established on oli- 
garchic principles, the franchise 
being exercised usually by the 
mayor and aldermen. Only in the 
more ancient boroughs was there 
a democratic franchise, and some 
of these found themselves under 
Charles II forced or persuaded to 
surrender their charters on the 
pretext that there had been 
irregularities, and to accept sub- 
stitutes which nominated sup- 
porters of the royal prerogative 
and the Catholic succession as 
members of the corporations. 

The 18th century saw a further 
marked decline in the standards 
of administration, which became 
generally corrupt and inefficient. 
Venality was rife, offices being 
sold to the highest bidder, and 
there was much absenteeism. 
Members of the corporation held 
offices for life and vacancies were 


filled by nomination. Some 
boroughs fell into rapid decay 
with the shift of population, but 
privileges were still maintained. 
The corporations ceased to be, as 
they once wc're, zealous upholders 
of po])ular liberties and became 
parasitic growths. 

\\ bile tliis deterioration was 
going on in many of the chartered 
boroughs, towns were springing 
up, particularly in the new indiis^ 
trial areas of the IMid lands and the 
N. of England, which enjoyed none 
of the pivileges of incorporation 
and which were unrepresented in 
parliament. The balance was 
partly restored by the Reform Act 
of 1832 and the Municipal Corpor- 
ations Act of 1835. By the former 
several of the clceayecl and rotten 
boroughs were deprived of their 
pari, representation and the seats 
redistributed more equitably. The 
borough franchise was made uni- 
form. By the second great 
measure of reform the anomalies 
of borough government were re- 
moved and a common system of 
administration by mayor, aider- 
men, and councillors imposed. The 
corporation was now held in law to 
include all the burgesses or elec- 
tors, and its pow(U‘S were defined. 

Growth oi Urban Centres 
In the hundred years which 
followed the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act the population of Great 
Britain expanded rapidly. There 
was an exodus from rural to urban 
areas and, as industries expanded, 
villages grew into towuis. More- 
over, the scope of government it- 
self was expanding as laifiMez-faire 
was giving place to schemes of 
social welfare. Consequently new 
local authorities had to he created 
to provide and supervise educa- 
tion, sanitation, street- lighting, 
road-maintenance and the like, 
and frequent adjustment had to 
be made of the j)owcrs and re- 
sponsibilities of urban and rural 
councils. The Local Government 
Act of 1888 ordained that a town 
on reaching a pop. of 50,000 could 
apply to be given the status of a 
county borough, whereby it could 
exercise not only the functions of 
a boroxigh but of a county as well. 
Later, on account of the reluctance 
of the counties to be deprived of 
the wealthiest areas within their 
boundaries, this minimum was 
raised to 70,000. 

Boroughs vary considerably in 
size. Winchelaea has fewer than 
a thousand inhabitants ; the city 
of Birmingham has over a million. 
There is no longer any necessary 
association of a borough with 
separate pari, representation since 
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electorj^l arean liavo boon rc^-drawii 
on other principles. 

London, by reason of it.s great 
size and importance, \vas ornilt-ed 
from the operation of the Act of 
1835. That part of it known aw 
the City has wiill itw medieval 
constitution, to a gr('at. e.xtent 
imaltered. The rest of J^oiulon 
now consists of twenty-eight, met ro- 
politan boroughs, each with it.s 
mayor, aldermen, and eonnell. 
For the mon? cllieient organizat ion 
of municipal service's over otluu* 
large, closely populated ari'as, 
there have been many instances 
of neighbouring towns nuTging 
into larger units, cjj, the nu'rging 
of the pottery towns of Stok(', 
Hanley, Bnrslom, Jjonglon, .Ken- 
ton, and Tunstall into th<^ conuty 
borough (now eity) of Sloki'-on- 
Trent in 1910. 

Borough, Titn. Name sotne- 
times given to the London borough 
of Southwark. Southwark, incor- 
porated as a borough in the LUh 
century, was called “the” borough, 
just as London across the Thames 
was called “the” city. 

Boroughbridge. Parish and 
market town in the W. Hiding of 
Yorkshire, England, ft stands on 
the Ure river, 1 1 rn. N.E. of Ilarro- 
gaie, and on the Great North Hoa,d. 
Here Edward 11 defeatc'd, March 
16, 1322, the barons under his 
uncle, Earl Thomas of Lancaster. 
Near by are the Devirs Arrows, 
three monoliths (‘reeted before the 
Roman period. Market day, Mon. 
Pop. (1951) 1,847. 

Borough Council. In England 
and Wales and Northern Ireluiul, 
the council of a municipal borough 
or of one of the 28 London nu^tro- 
politan boroughs. Municipal 
borough councils are govermal by 
the Local Government Act, 1932, 
metropolitan borough councils by 
the London Government Act, 1939. 
Both consist of (i) a mayor, 
elected annually by the council 
from among the aldermen or 
councillors ; (ii) aldermen, to the 
number of one-third of the coun- 
cillors, elected for six years by the 
councillors, one half retiring every 
third year ; (iii) eouneillors, 
elected for three years by the 
electors of the borough. In munir 
cipal boroughs, one-third of the 
councillors i*etire eveiy year and 
are replaced by a now election, in 
metropolitan boroughs, all the 
councillors retire together every 
third year. 

Borough English. Custom by 
Winch land descended to the 
youngest, not to the eldest son, in 
the absence of specific provision to 
the contrary. It was so named 


Ix'eause it pnwuih'd in cortiain 
Knglisli boroughs. It was abolished 
by a.n acd. of 1925. 

Borovsk, A town of the 
H.S.E.S.H., do m. S.W. of Moscow. 
Eomub'd in 1 he 1 3th (H'ntury, it was 
for a, time the r(‘sid(Mie<i of priiuies 
of Borovsk, and suffered severely 
during the wars waged by one of 
the liilH(' pi'imu's Ihmu'trius (r/.e.). 

Another Borovsk, created 1949 in 
the DraJs, H.S.E.tS.H.,UeH 120 m. N. 
of Molotov (more fa, miliar as Penn). 
On thc', Kama riv(U‘, it has shi])- 
building yards, pajKu' mills, and 
ehemicuil works comu'c-O'd with 
local salt and potash juines. 

Borromean Islands. hV>ur 
isbnids ill Lake Maggiori', N. Italy. 
’'flK'y lie olT the W. shons bt't vveiai 
St rt'sa and Bavi'iio, and bi'Iong to 
the Borromeo family. On I sola 
Bella, (bunt Vitaliano .Borromeo 
built ( KioO 7 1 ) a spk'ndid chateau, 
wbii’h In'! nuule bis summer n'si- 
deiKie, • laying out a biuiutiful 
terraced gardt'O. Isola Madre 
(mother isk'), tlu' largest island, is 
laid out in a similar style, but •with 
a luxuriant English gaVdtm ; it also 
has a (diatc'au, Isola <l(*i Peseat-ori 
has a fishing villag<^ of wome 300 
souls, and Isoliuo S. Giovanni, a 
tiny island, lies olt Pallan/.a. 

Borromeo, Gauui (J 538-84). 
Saint and arehbisho]) of Milan, 
.l^orn at Anma, Oct. 2, 1538, of 

noble parmit- 
age, and the 
iK'pbew of Pope 
Pius IV, be 
s t u d i 0 il a t. 
Milan a n d 
Pavia, and ob- 
tained a doc- 
tor's (h'gn'i'i in 
law in 1559. Ju 
L5B(), having 
bcc:n made car- 
dinal and secre- 
tary of stat/C at Rome, he worked 
for the reopening of the Gouneil 
of 3V(‘nt, which riuissiunhled in 
1592 largely as the result of his 
otforts. In 1593 he was ordained 
pri(‘Ht, and in 1504 oouHce.rated 
archbishop of Milan. 

Borronu'o organized a si'ries of 
reforms in lus diocese, and in sjiito 
of considerable opposition secured 
improvements in ecelesiastkial dis- 
ci})line and (‘Icrieal morals, and in 
church music. He also promoted 
education for the young, and the 
beginning of Sunday schools dates 
from his efiorts. During the plague 
at Milan, 157G-77, his ministrations 
were incessant aiid fearless. He 
died at Milan, Nov, 3, 1584, and 
was canonised in 1610. His festival 
is Nov. 4. Consult Life, G. P. 
Giussano, Eng. trans. 1884. 



Carlo Borromeo, 
Italian cardinal 

From fln uUl print 


Borromeo, Ekokrioo (1564™ 
1(531 ). Andibisho]) of Milan, (k)usin 
of (^irlo Borromeo, he studied at 
ilologua and Pavia, and becamo 
eardinal in 1587 and andibishop of 
Milan in 1595. 'He was eonHi)iciious 
in the organization of relief for the 
p(‘C)])le of Milan during the famine 
of 1627“-28, and was the founder 
of the Ambrosian library. 

Borrow, G noiun*: 1 rENiiv ( 1803- 
81). British autlvor and traveller. 
Born at Dumpling Grc'en, near 

East Ihwciham, 
Norfolk, Julv 
5, 1803, son 

of Gap tain 
'Idiomas Bor- 
row, adjutant 
of the East, 
Norfolk Regi- 
ment, he was 
of Cornish 
Ceoi'Ko Borrow, desisent on bis 

British author fatluE s sidi^ 

T, phtiiiiK% n.A . and on lus 

mother's of Huguenot aiKiestry. 
I luring a wandering boyhood, mov- 
ing with Ids failu'Es rc'giuu'ut, he 
rc'ceivt'd a somewhat fragmentary 
(‘dueatiou at, Norwich grammar 
school and Edinburgh high sehool. 
Having develojX'd a passion for 
outdoor life, lu^ got into touch with 
the gipsies and bi'gau philological 
Rludies whudi h'd t,o his mast, cry 
of more than thirt-y language's. 

Articled 1,0 William Simpson, 
Holie.itor, Norwich, 1810" 24, he 
Ciamc^ under the inliutmee of 
William Taylor of that cii.y, and 
on earning to London after his 
father’s di'ath in 1824, reee'ived 
£59 from the }>ubliHlH'r, Richard 
Phillips, for writing th(' records of 
some 490 c<‘Ud)iuie.d trials. He 
tlu'ii spe'ut several yi'ars in wan- 
tlering about in gipsy fashion, 
doing occasional work for pub- 
lishers, and in 1832 was introduced 
by the Rev. Erancis Gunningbam 
to the .Bible Soek'ty, of whicdi he 
bc'caiue a trave'lliug agent. In this 
cajnuu'ty ho visited St. ik'ti'rsburg, 
1833*^35, and lived for six years 
in the byways of Spain, sufi'ering 
great hardships and an imprison- 
ment which nearly caused a rup- 
ture between Britain and Sj)aiii ; 
he also travidled in Portugal and 
Morocco, Returning to England 
in 1840, he married and settled 
down at Oultou, near Lowestoft. 
After visiting S.E. Eui’opo in 1844 
and Wales in 1854, ho lived in 
HcTcforcl Sejuare, London. In 
1874 ho returned to Oultou and 
died there, July 2(5, 1881. 

During Ms lifetime Borrow 
achieved one great success in the 
popularity of liis Bible in Spain ; 
or, Journeys, Advi'nttiros, and Im- 
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prisonments of an Englishman in 
an attempt to circulate the Scrip- 
tures in the Peninsula, 1843. 
Otherwise, apart from the tributes 
of Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Browning, 
Charlotte Bronte, and Dr. Hake, 
the world passed him by, until 
Watts-Dunton, in The Athenaeum, 
in 1881, drew attention to his 
genius. Borrow gave new life to 
the study of gipsy lore, and his 
love of the open air — “ the wind 
on the heath ” — led to the forma- 
tion of the caravan club, open 
road league, amateur camping 
club, and similar organizations. 
In 1913 the mayor of Norwich 
presented to that city the house 
in which Borrow once lodged, to 
serve as a museum. 

Borrow’s chief works, in addi- 
tion to The Bible in Spain, were 
The Zincali, or Gipsies of Spain, 
1841 ; Lavengro (word-master), 
1851, and its sequel, The Romany 
Rye, 1857 ; Wild Wales, 1862. 
He also published Romantic Bal- 
lads, from the Danish, 1826 ; Tar- 
gum, 1835 ; Romano Lavo-LU, 
or Word Book of the Gipsy Lan- 
guage, 1874; and translated von 
Eilinger’s Faustus, 1825 ; Push- 
kin’s Talisman, 1835 ; S. Luke’s 
Gospel into the Gitano dialect, 
1837 ; and edited a Basque 
translation of the last-named 
work, 1838. A man of sup(3rh 
mental and physical virility and a 
pronounced Protestant, he lived 
much apart and out of sympathy 
with society. He was whimsical, 
eccentric, lovable, sensitive, and a 
whole-hearted hater of shams, a 
Gil Bias with a touch of Bunyan, 
whose association with vagabonds, 
horse-dealers and prize-fighters, 
while it did not lower his own 
character, was the cause of 
prejudice against him. 

Bibliography, G. B. in East 
Anglia, W. A. Dutt, 1896 ; Life, 
Writings, and Correspondence, W. I. 
Knapp, 1899; G.B., the Man and His 
Work, R. A. J. Walling, 1908 ; 
Letters of G. B. to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, ed. T. H. 
Darlow, 1911 ; G. B. and His 
Circle, C. K, Shorter, 1913 ; Life, 
S. M. Elam, 1929. 

Borrowdale. Parish of W: 
Cumberland, England. It is 5 m. S. 
of Keswick, and lies above Der- 
wentwater, in the beautiful valley 
of the Derwent. Once famous for 
its black lead mines, it contains 
the curiously poised Bow'der Stone. 
Pop. (1951) 724. 

BorrowstoTumess or Bo'ness. 
Police burgh and seaport of West 
Lothian county, Scotland. It 
stands on the Firth of Forth, 24 m. 
by railway W.N.W. of Edinburgh. 
The chief industries are coal- 


mining, iron founding, engineer- 
ing, joinery, shipbreaking, pottery, 
and chemical manure works. It 
has a good harbour with wet dock 
(74 acres), and carries on a brisk 
coasting trade. Here, in one of 
the now exhausted collieries, 
James Watt tested his first 
steam engine. Traces of the Antoii- 
ine Wall exist at Graham’s Dyke ; 
at Kinneil House, now an ancient 
monument, Dugald Stewart spent 
his later life. Pop. (1951) 9,950. 

Borsippa. Greek form of the 
name of the ancient Babylon iaii 
city of Barsip or Barziba which 
occupied the site of the modern 
mound Birs Nimrud ; it lay on th(‘ 
Hindiya canal, 15 m. S.W. of 
Babylon. Excavations by Raw- 
linson, 1854, and Oppert, Ra.s8ani, 
1879-80, and Koldewey, 1902, re- 
vealed the general layout of the 
city, with Ezida, the temple of 
Nabu, in its midst. The city was 
traversed by a processional way 
and surrounded by a battlement cd 
wall. The core of the ziggurat, or 
temple tower, is the highest ruin in 
Iraq and was long thought to be 
the original Tower of Babel. A 
great fire which destroyed the 
temple partly vitrified the brick. 

Borstal System. Method of 
dealing with the juvenile-adult 
offender — the youth from 16 to 21 
years of age. Experiments in the 
penal treatment of youths having 
been carried on at the old convict 
prison at Borstal, near Chatham, 
in the early 20th century, the 
Borstal system was established 
by the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
1908, to provide suitable training 
for young offenders in condition.s 
other than those of a prison. The 
Criminal Justice Act, 1948, con- 
firmed the principles and intro- 
duced modifications of practice. 

Under the later Act a person 
between 16 and 21 may be 
sentenced to Borstal training if 
convicted of any offence punish- 
able with imprisonment, and if the 
court, having regard to character 
and conduct, thinks this an 
appropriate sentence. The court 
does not specify the] period of 
detention, but the Act fixes a 
maximum of three years and a 
minimum, except under special 
direction of the home secretary, 
of nine months. Detention is 
followed by supervised freedom 
until four years have passed from 
the date of sentence. 

Training, directed to the de- 
velopment of character and capaci- 
ties, is based on progressive trust 
involving personal decision, re- 
sponsibility and self-control. Be- 
sides interesting work, physical 


training, evening elas.ses, and a 
reasonable time for recreation, 
provision is marie for oontinued 
education by class teaching, and 
individual study is encouraged. 
The Borstal di vision of the Contrai 
After-Care As.soeiation maintains 
contact with every inmate 
throughout his training. Thig 
association tries to find suitable 
employment for each person on 
release, and jUTango.s through its 
agents, tismilly probation officers, 
for supervision, assistance, and 
advice. Two out of three Borstal 
boys do not, in any serious sense, 
revert to crime ; the record for 
girls is slightly better, ^ee 
Prison and Prison Reform. 

Borsz^k. WatcT’ing place of 
d’ransylvania, Rumania. Situated 
in the Carpathian Mts., 60 m. N.E. 
of Maros-V.-isiirhely, it has springs 
and its watcu’s are exported, 

Bort, Boort, oh Boaht. Trade 
name for a diamond too badly 
flawed or too off-colour to bo used 
as a gemstono, but of great im- 
portance because of its extreme 
hardness a,H an abrasive in in- 
dustry. It is also uhchI in cutting 
tools and drilling bits. Bert is a 
by-product of all diamond mining 
and forms 50 ]).e. of the average 
year’s production. Bcc Diamond. 

Borthwick Castle. Ruined 
peel tower in Midlothian, Scotland, 
13 m. S.E. of Edinburgh. Built 
about 1430, it housed Mary Queen 
of S(50ts in 1567. In *1650 it 
capitulated to Cromwell. 

Boryslaw. Polish form of the 
name Borislav Up’O.), a town of 
Ukraine S.S.R. 

Borzoi (RiiH.yian, swift). Hound 
that hunts by sight. Used in 
Russia, the country of it s origin, to 
hunt wolves, it was first scon at an 
English show in 1871, and quickly 



Borzoi. Hound oi Russian origid 
that hunts by sight 


attracted admirers. Its proportions 
are elegant and graceful, its head 
long and narrow, and its long silky 
coat is white, with fawn, brindle, 
grey, or blue markings ; it is docile 
in character. A borzoi dog stands 
29 ins. or more at the shoulder, a 
bitch 27 ins. or more. 
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Bosoastle. the entry to the liai*bOur which, with 01 acres 
of adjoining cliffs, became National Trust property in 1960 


Boscastle (ano. lioircaux Oan- 
tle). Seaside village ef (Jurinvall, 
England, 6 m. K. of Oanudford. 
The tiny intricate harbour is 
famous, as is the clill sceiKU'y. At 
St. Julioi\s, 2| nn E*, Thomas 
Hardy was employed as andiitoct 
to restore the church, and utiUH(id 
his experience and the district in his 
novel, A Pair of Blue Eyt'H, 187^1. 

Boscawen, E owah o *( 1 7 1 1-dll ), 
British admiral nicknaunHl Ohl 
Dreadnought by his sailors : as 
commander-iii-chief at Portsmouth 
he signed the onhu- for tln^ exe(m- 
tion of Admiral Byug, 1757. Born 
in Cornwall, Aug. 19, 1711, a son 
of Hugh, Ist Viscount Ealmouth, 
Boscawen outored the navy in 
1726. He took part in Anson’s vic- 
tory over the French, May 3, 1747, 
off Cape Fin isterre. Xn 1751 ho was 
made a lord commissioner of the 
Admiralty. Flo was c.-in-c. at the 
fall of LouishuTg on (lape Breton 
Island in 1758. Boscawen (Com- 
manded the Mediterranean squad- 
ron in 1759, defeated the French 
fleet off Gibraltar, Axig. 18, and 
pursued and clestroyetl the rem- 
nant of the enemy ships in Lagos 
Bay, after which victory he was 
made general of marines with a 
salary of £3,000 a year. He died 
Jan. 10, 1761. 

Bosch, HlEEONYMtrS OR JmOM, 
Name adopted, from his birth- 
place, ’s Hertogonbosch, by Jorom 
von Aeken (c. 1460-1 51 8), Flemish 
painter. His subject matter — 
iiableries such as Brueghel loved 
to paint — has boon of the greatest 
interest to painters. For many 
years he was considered macabre 
and critics declared his spectres, 
devils, and other fantasies merely 
grotesque. Later opinion, how- 
ever, has modihed this judgement, 
and his eccentricity in painting 
has been the subject of several 
analyses dealing with the sub- 
conscious in art. He is represented 
in galleries at Berlin, Munich, 
Madrid, Brussels, and Antwerp. 


Boscobel 

(pretty wood). 
Parish of 
81 h r op shire, 
England, 6 m. 
N.E.ofShifnah 
I t s m a n o r 
bouse was a 
hiding place of 
Olniiiosll after 
Ids defeat at 
Worcester, on 
Sept. 3, 1651. 
The famous 
Royal Oak in 
whicdi he sat is 
dead. Bosciobel 
House is in the 
neighbourhood. l*op. (1951) 20. 

Boscombe. Eastern suburb 
of Bournemouth, Hants, England, 
ft has a fine pier, and is noted for 
its cl) bn; and ))loasure gardens. 

HoHcomlm Down, near Amos- 
luiry in Wiltshire, is the site of an 
important aircraft and armament 
p( M‘i num i-al (^staF J ishmen t . 

Bose, Hir Jagadih Chandra 
( 1858 ~1 9.17 ), I ndian sciemtist who 
founded the Bose Hosoarch Insti- 
tution at Calcutta. Ho was born 
Nov. 30, 1858, and (ulucated in 
(lak‘utt)i and at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1910 ho announced 
his discovery of a method of 
anacstlietising tre(^H iu order to 
transplant thorn without injury, 
and of increasing their rate of 
growth by stimulation. Ho inven- 
ted the ci’CHcograph, with which it 
is possibhi to record the life- 
growth of plants. Kidghted in 
1917, ho died Nov. 23, 1937. 

Bose, Su RITAS Chandra (1897- 
1945). Indian politician. Edu- 
catc(l in India and at Cambridge 
Cniv(wsity, he was a member of 
Benguil Legislative oouiuul 1926-29. 
j^rewidemt of Bengal National 
OongroHH 1927-31, ho was expelled 
from the party for his extremist 
views. He was prosidont of the 
Indian National (Congress, 1930. 
In July, 1940, Bose was arrested 
for threateming to destroy the 
memorial to the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. Ho escaped to Axis 
territory, and was reported to have 
seen Hitler and visited Tokyo. On 
Oct. 21, 1943, he became the 
leader of a Japanese sponsored 
“ provisional government of Free 
India.” Bose died Aug. 19, 1945, 
after an air crash on Formosa. 

Bosna. River of Yugoslavia, 
a tributary of the Sava, which it 
joins near Samac. 

Bosnia’-Herzegovina. One of 
the six federal republics forming 
Yugoslavia under the constitution 
of 1946. It lies in the N.W. of the 
Balkan peninsula, bounded on the 


E. by the r. Drina, on the S. by 
Montenegro, on the W. by the 
Dinaric Alps, and on the N. by 
the r. Sava (Save). The republic 
consists of the two provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, which 
have separate hut linked histories, 
and were formed into an adminis- 
trative unit when Austria annexed 
them in 1908. Area 19,206 sq. m. 
Pop. (1953) 2,843,486. 

Nearly half the population are 
Orthodox Serbs, but most of the 
Muslims of Yugoslavia are con- 
contratod in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
and form the second largest group ; 
there is a substantial minority of 
R.Cs. 

The republic is a wild and 
mountainous region, with thick 
forests to the E. ; it is broken by 
fertile valleys and highland hol- 
lows, and there are plains along 
the Sava and its tributaries. The 
main rivers are the Vrbas, Bosna, 
Drina, and Neretva. 

The main agricultural products 
are tobacco, wheat, barley, maize, 
and immense crops of fmit, much 
of which is dried for export. Tim- 
ber is produced in the E. Many 
of tlie peasant proprietors of smail 
farms engage iii cattle grazing, 
sheep farming, and pig breeding, 
with an attendant tracle in hid(^H, 
skins, and wool. 

Coal, iron, copper, manganese, 
bauxite, chromium, and quick- 
silver are found, and Bosnia is 
the main industrial region of 
Yugoslavia. The Jahaixita dam 
and hydro-electric station *on the 
Neretva rivcir between Mostar and 
Konjic, constructed after the 
Second Great War, supplies power. 
Some 400 in. of railway W(wo built 
during 191-5-54. Zeniea, near 
Travnik, is tlu'i centre!) of the Yugo- 
slav steel iudustry. 

The chief towns are Serajevo, 
the capital, Banjaluka, and Mostar. 

HrsTOiir, Und(3r the Romans 
both Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were part of Illyria ; they de- 
veloped as separate entities after 
the area was overrun by the Slavs 
in the 7th century. At dilTorcnt 
times they came under the con- 
trol of the Croats, the Hungarians, 
the Sorbs, and the Bulgars, and 
in the 14th century Bosnia reached 
its highest point as an independent 
kingc'lom under Stephen Tvrtko. 
They came under Ottoman control 
in 1528. In both provinces many 
Slavs accepted Islam. 

After 350 years of Turkish rule, 
the Christian serfs rose in 1878 j 
and the Congress of Berlin, 1878, 
handed over the dual province to 
Austrian administration whilo, 
leaving it nominally linder Turkish 
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suzerainty. Austria annexed it in 
1908 ; and in 1918 the area became 
part of the new kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes (later 
Yugoslavia). During the Second 
C4reat War Bosnia was the main 
battlefield between the Yugoslav 
partisans and the Axis occupying 
forces ; and the first substantial 
stretch of Yugoslav territory liber- 
ated was in Bosnia, 

Bosporus OR Bosphorus (Turk. 
Bogazi 9 i). Narrow channel, run- 
ning in a general N.E. to S.W. 
direction, connecting the Black Sea 
with the Sea of Marmara and se- 
parating Europe from Asia Minor. 
It is 16 m. long and varies in width 
from J m. to 2 m. On its W. side it 
opens out into seven bays, one of 
which forms the harbour of Istan- 


bul and the Golden Horn. Its 
shores, which rise in places to 330 
ft., are studded with villas and 
holiday resorts. A strong current 
flows through the strait from the 
Black Sea to the Sea of Marmara. 
The word Bosporus means ox ford. 

Bosruck. A tunnel in the 
Austrian Alps, on the rly. between 
^aus and Leitzen. It was opened 
in 1905, is 3 m. long, and 2,380 ft. 
at its highest point. 

Boss (Fr. hosse, hump). Word 
with three principal meanings. ( I ) 
In atchitecture, the carved stone 
or piece of wood placed as an orna- 
tnental key at the intersection of 
the riba of a vault or flat roof. 


MTien the old nave of Southwark 
cathedral collapsed, about 1838, 
a number of bosses were taken 
from the oak vault, presenting a 
great variety of heraldic and 
grotesque designs. A remarkable 
stone boss, carved with the holm 
and crest of Sir John Crosby, was 
saved from Crosby Hall. The 
carvings on most bosses arc gen- 
erally of conventional foliage. 

(2) In geology, a mass of intru- 
sive igneous rock. It is more or 
less cylindrical in form, wdth sides 
approaching the vertical. (3) In 
engineering and aeronautics, the 
hub or central metal fitting. It 
allows the propeller or airscrew 
to be secured to the propeller shaft 
driven by the engine. The central 
part of the propeller itself is also 

referred to as the 
boss. 

Boss (Dutch 
master). 
An American 
word, now in 
general use in 
the sense of a 
master, employ- 
er of labour, or 
one in charge of 
labour. It was 
thus used by 
John Galt in 
1830. The Amer- 
icans also use it 
for the director 
of a political 
organization, e.g. 
Boss Croker 
of Tammany 
Hall. 

Bossi Work. 

System of inlay- 
ing marble, by 
chiselling de- 
signs and filling 
up the cavities 
with tinted mar- 
bles, jasper, or 
scagliola. Some 
of this work was 
carried out under 
the Adam brothers, but most Was 
produced in Dublin — it was said by 
an Italian named Bossi, who used 
a secret process. The designs are 
usually delicate floral and geo- 
metrical patterns. 

Bossom, Sir Alfred Charle.s 
(^■1881). British architect and 
politician. Born in London Oct. 
16, 1881, he went to the U.S.A. in 
1903 and designed prominent 
buildings, e.g. Magnolia Petroleum 
Co. building (Dallas, Tex.); Sea- 
board National Bank (New York) ; 
Liberty Bank (Buffalo, N.Y.). Ho 
founded the Alfred C. Bossom tra- 
velling scholarship, awarded an- 
nually by the R.I.B.A., and the 
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Bosporus. _ Map of the channel separating Europe from 
Asia Mmor, and the only exit from the Black Sea 


Bossom building research lectures 
given under the Chadwick trust. 
He w'us a member of the British 
building mission to the XJ.S.A., 
1943. From 1931 he represented 
Maidstone as Conservative M.P. 
He was created a baronet in I 953 ! 
His publications include Building 
to the Skies ; A Bird’s Eye View 
of Europe ; Post-War Building. 

Bossuet, Jacqui^s - BIsnigne 
(1627-1 704). French bishop whose 
magnificent oratory permanently 
1] influenced 
I FrcnchandEng- 


I educated at the 
Jesuit college at 
Dijon, and in 
Paris. From the 
ago of eight he 
was dcstinod for tlio priesthood, 
and in 1652 lui was ordained and 
became a doctor of divinity. In the 
same year lu^ was appointed arch- 
deacon of Metz, w'hero there was 
a strong J^rotestant party, and 
Bossuet began f,o develop the gift 
for preaching that ho had dis- 
played when still at school. Ho re- 
turned to Paris in 1659, soon be- 
coming famous t hroughout France 
as an outstanding orator and de- 
fender of Roman Catholicism. 
Notable among his funeral ora- 
tions, which were models of re- 
ligious rhetoric, wore those on the 
death of Henrietta Maria, 1669, of 
her daughter Henrietta, 1670, and 
of Condd, 1687. 


ns a preaching. 
Born at Dijon, 
Sept. 27, 1627, 
the son of a 
judge, he was 
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In 1069 Louis XIV appointed 
Bossuet bishop of Clondom and a 
year later iiutor to the dauphin, a 
post ho held for ten years. He 
translated and wrote many text- 
books for his pupil, including his 
Discours sur THistoiro Univor- 
sello (discourse on universal his- 
tory), published 1681. 

Bossuet was elected to the 
French Academy in 1680, appoint- 
ed bishop ofMeaux 1681, and made 
a councillor of state 1697. In his 
Exposition do la doctrine Catho- 
liquo (explanation of Catholic 
doctrine), 1671, and numerous 
other w'orks, ho defended Roman 
Catholicism and the Galilean 
Church, and tried to re-establish 
the unity of the Church. In his 
last years he fiercely attacked the 
quiet ist doctrine, of FdnMon. He 
died in Paris, April 12, 1704. 
Consult A Study of Bossuet, 
W. J. 8, Simpson, 1937. 

Boston. Name given to a 
twin-engined medium Bomber sup- 
plied to the R.A.F. early in the 



boston 

Second Great War. Tt was nmdo 
by Douglas Ain'-ral’t Oo. ol < Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Tbo crow con- 
sisted of a pilot, iiavigator/launl)- 
aimer, -and a radio operator who 
also served as a roar guuiu'r. I hti 
wing span w^as 61 ft. 4 in. and the 
length 47 ft. 3 in. It was arnunl 
with six machiuo-guns. 'riu' 
Boston could carry 1,000 lb. ol 
bombs. The combined h.p. of the 
two Wright radial ongiiu's was 
3,200 and the top Hp(‘od was just 
over 290 m.p.h. *SVc also Uayo('. 

Boston. Mun. hor. and sea- 
port of Lincolnshire, Kngland. It 
lies on the Witham, 5 m. above its 
entrance to the 
'■'F Wash and 107 m. 

N. of London 
,v on the railway. 
Boston is said tu 
boacontraotionof 
; Botolph’s town, 
H.Botolph having 
founded a monas- 
tery here in (>54, 
By the end of the 
13th century it w'as a leading port 
of the country, and in 1545 was 
incorporated by llcmry VI 11 as a 
borough. During the 17th cen- 
tury expeditions from Boston led 
to the founding of Boston, Mass. 

The church of H. Botolph, 
Decorated and Berpendicular, is 
the largest parish church in the 
U.K., its famous tower (Boston 
Stump) being a landmtirk. 61 le 
corporation owns tho dock, 1HH2, 
and a riverside (piay, U)3S, 
where vessels up tt) 3, 000 tons 
can be accommodated. Prineipal 
cargoes are timber, grain, hseding 
stuffs, fertilisers, fruit, veget-ables, 
and coal. Industrios include llour- 
milling. A stock market is held 
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Boston, Mass. Blau o* the city, showing principal buildings and harbour 



Boston, Lincolnshire. Church ol 
8. Botolph, the high tower ol which 
is known as Boston Stump 


on Wed. and a general market on 
Wed, and Sat. 66101*0 were two 
M.lls until 1885, one until 1918, 
when it was joined with llelhind 
to form a div. (now a eo. eon- 
Htitueiicy). John Bo.xe, John Clm- 
iiigton, and Jean Ingtdow were 
natives. Pop. (1951) 24,453. 

Boston. Capital of J^lasHaehii- 
st^tts, U.S.A. Largest city of JNew 
Bnghuid, and among tlie largest in 
the Union, it stands on Boston har- 
bour at the head of .MasHaohuHctiH 
hay. Ohitdly by the incorporation 
of adjacent districts'— S. Boston, 
Roxburgh, Dorchester, Oharles- 
town, Brighton, Hyde Park, etc.— 
and partly by reclamation, the 
city grew to cover 06 hcl- m. Pop. 
(1950) 801,444. 

Boston, onco called tho “ hub 
of tho universe ” bccauso of tho 
self-complacency of its people 
over the city’s commereial and 
intellectual eminence, is still the 
huh of New England. It is the 
main terminus of several rlys. 
and its municipal air])ort and sea- 
plane base are tho most important 
in New England, The chief port 
of tho Now World in colonial clays, 
it was tenth (1949) in tho country 
by volume of commerce. It is tho 
first wool market of tho tJ.S.A. 
The harbour, constantly improved, 
■is one of the great naUiral har- 
bours of the country. 

Historically, Boston is famous 
as the birthplace of the American 


struggle for independence whioh 
culminated in the federal union of 
tho thirteen original states. Hero 
many of the loaders of tho revolu- 
tion lived and gave intellectual 
impetus to the struggle and hero 
many of the great military and 
political events occurred. 

Boston stands on a peninsula 
once knowii as fShawmut. The 
city, originally called 66'imontaitic, 
was first sottlcd in 1630 by Puritan 
members of the Massachusetts 
Bay Oo. under charter from 
Charles I. It was renamed after 
Boston in .Lineolnshire, whence 
many of its early settlors mi- 
grated. It played a conspicuous 
part in the events which cul- 
minated in the Boston Massacre 
of 1770, and when, on Doc. 16, 
1773, 340 chests of tea were cast 
into tho harbour, tho port was 
closed, and a British military force 
lodged in. tho city. 

Among buildings of historical 
intoreat are Panouil Hall (1742), or 
tho“ cradle of liberty, ’’formerly the 
mooting house of revolutionaries ; 
tho Old South church or meeting 
house (1729), the soono of tho 
protest meeting which prooodod 
the Boston Tea Party (vA.) ; 
tho Old North church or Christ 
Church (1723), from whoso spire 
wore Buspondc'd tho signal lan- 
terns for Paul Revere ; tho Old 
State Bouse, built in 1713 and 
since restored, now housing a 
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Boston, Mass. 1. The old State House, built in 1713. 2 . Park Street and the new 
State House. 3. Beacon Street. 4, Old South Church or meeting house, built 1729 


collection of relics and paintings; 
King’s Chapel (1749), the first 
episcopal church in New England ; 
and the new State House, erected 
in 1795, on Beacon Hill. 

Of the modern structures may 
be mentioned the city hall, in 
Italian Renaissance style, behind 
which is the city haU annexe ; 
the handsome county court house 
in granite ; and the municipal 
library, 1888-95, a pile in the 
Italian Renaissance style, contain- 
ing upwards of 1,000,000 volumes, 
including a magnificent Shake- 
spearian collection and documents 
of American history. Other not- 
able buildings are the old museum 
of fine arts, a neo-Classic example 
in granite, and the new Old South 
church, Italian Gothic, with a 
fine campanile. 

Boston has long enjoyed a re- 
putation as a seat of learning and 
a centre of literature, science, and 
art. From the first, its people 
cultivated the intellectual virtues 
under the Puritan regime. Some 
of the greatest figures in American 
literature, such as Emerson, 0. W. 
Holmes, Hawthorne, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, lived and wrote 
in Boston or its environs. The 
social aristocrats of Beacon HiU 
today are the direct descendants 
of the original settlers. Their 
aloofness is epitomised in the well- 
known verse which celebrates 
Boston as “the land of the bean 
and the cod, where Lowells speak 


only to Cabots and Cabots speak 
only to God.” Sociologically, 
Boston is, perhaps, the most 
striking example of this pheno- 
menon peculiar to American cities. 
Arising from it is a political 
one — the conflict between the 
polygot, predominantly working 
class populations of the chief 
cities, and the rural or “ aristo- 
cratic ” populations. The result 
has traditionally been the triumph 
of the democratic party “machine” 
in the cities, and of the republican 
party “ machine ” in the state. 

Among higher educational in- 
stitutions are the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston 
University (Methodist Episcopal), 
Boston College (R.C.), founded 
1863, the Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy, the dental and 
medical schools of Harvard Uni- 
versity, across the Charles river 
at Cambridge ; Tufts College 
Medical School, and Massachusetts 
Normal Art School. In addition 
there are the Lowell Institute, 
founded 1839, supplying an annual 
course of free lectures on various 
subjects, the Boston Public Latin 
School (1635, the oldest in exist- 
ence), and the English high school. 

The city is well supplied with 
benevolent institutions, the more 
important of these being the 
Massachusetts general hospital, 
the Massachusetts homoeopathic 
hospital, and the city hospital. 
Besides the municipal library pre- 


viously mentioned, collections are 
maintained by the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
the Massachusetts Historicai 
Society, the Boston Athenaeum, 
and the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society. Boston sym- 
phony orchestra was founded in 
1801. 

_ The Common, 48 acres, a tradi- 
tional forum of free speech, was 
set aside by Governor Winthrop in 
1 634 as a pasture and ti-oop train- 
ing field ; adjoining it are public 
gardens, 24 acres, within which 
are statues of W^ashington and 
others. There are in all some 
3,574 acres of parks within the 
city. 

The exports of provisions, 
leather, textiles, wood products, 
and other goods are extensive! 
Manufactures include boots, shoes, 
organs, pianos, clothing, con- 
fectionery and bakery products, 
rubber products, chemical and 
electrical equipment. Other esta- 
blishments include foundries and 
machine shops, sugar refineries, 
moat packing plants, and binderies 
and inunteries. The harbour 
covers 47 sq. m. and the water- 
front extends 40 m. The city’s ex- 
cellent water supply is brought by 
aqueduct from a gigantic reservoir 
on the Nashua river. 

The Boston Transcript and the 
Boston Globe are newspapers read 
throughout New England ; while 
the Christian Science Monitor has 
a world-wide reputation ; the 
Christian vScienco churcth in Boston 
is the mother church of this sect. 

Boston, Thomas (1677-1732). 
Scottish churchman. Born at 
Duns, Berwicdcahire, of Covenanter 
parents, and educated at Edin- 
burgh, he was appointed minister 
at Simprin in 1699, and eight years 
later was bransfiuTed to Ettrick, 
whore he remained until his death. 
By republishing Fisher’s Marrow 
of Modern Divinity, and by his 
own works, notably The Crook in 
the Lot, Boston greatly influenced 
Scottish Presbyterianism in the 
direction of Calvinism. 

Boston Tea Party. Name 
given to disturbances in Boston, 
Mass., Doc. 16, 1773, They arose 
out of the attempt on the part of 
the British government to levy a 
tax of 3d. per lb. on tea. A party 
disguised as Red Indians boarded 
the ships which contained the tea 
and threw it overboard. 

Boston Terrier, Breed of dog 
that originated in America from 
two British breeds, the bulldog and 
the bull terrier ; it has also pro- 
bably a trace of I'rench bulldog 
blood. Bostons are affectionotor 
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gay, and faithful. 

Small to mecliiuti in 
size, they are com- 
pactly built ; the 
smartly pricked civrs, 
with short, widis 
deep muzzle, mive 
the characteviHti(; 
head. The Hhort 
glossy coat in brin- 
die, with symmetri- 
cal white jnarkin;j?s. 

Boswell, Sir 

Alexander ( 1775“ 

18 22). British 
antiquary and pot'i, eldest son 
of James (?;./.). was l)orn at 
Auchinleck, Ayrshire, Oct. 9, 1775. 
In 1803 he puhlishcHl Honju^s (dutdly 
in the Scottisli Dialect; mid at 
his private printing press, si't 
up 1815 at Auchinleck, ri'prinU'd 
many old poimis. M. 1\ lor .Idym])- 
ton, \l 81 6-21, in 1821 ho was 
created baronet for composing tln^ 
song “Long Live (h'orge the 
Fourth." Ho died at Balmuio, 
March 27, 1822, from a^ wound 
received in a duel with Janu'S 
Stuart of Duucairn. 

Boswell, James (1740' 05). Bio- 
grapher of Johnson. Born in Kdin- 
burgh, Oct. 29, 1740, he was the 

eldest son of 
A 1 0 X a n d r 
Boswell, who 
took tlu^ life 
titl(5 of Lord 
A u c h i n 1 e c k 
ipron. Allleck) 
on IxHHimitig a 
Scottish judge. 
Educated at 
^ Edinburgh and 

(Uasgow uni- 

Ai ter Sir Joshua 

1760 he made his first acquaintance 
with London, and on a subsequent 
visit in 1762-63 he succeeded in 
obtaining an introduction to 
Samuel Johnson, who, notwith- 
standing hia scorn for Scotsmen, 
fell under Boswell’s charm. 

Boswell, having resolved to 
write Johnson’s Life, set about the 
task with a thoroughness and per- 
sistence excelled by no other bio- 
grapher. Although his legal studies 
and family ties made it impos- 
sible for him to reside permanently 
in London, he frequented the 
metropolis at every opportunity, 
spent much of his time in John- 
son’s company, and kept a faith- 
ful record of the great man’s con- 
versation and habits. Boswell 
visited the Continent in 1763-64, 
and, after reading law at Utrecht, 
travelled to Italy. He met 
several celebrities, including Vol- 
Rousseau, Wilkes, and 
Faoli, the Corsican patriot, and 



Boston Terrier. A breed olf 
American origin 



ndruniing ill 17(16 
was admilftal mi 
iulviK’aie at Ediii- 
Imrgh. In 1773 be 
perHuadod JobiiHon 
to t!ik(' a journey 
with him to the 
IIcbridt'H. His ac- 
count of his toni’, 
publisluMl 178 5, 
raisial a, siorm of 
controvc'rny, as did 
his Li hi of Sainuid 
•lohiiMon, 1791, 
owing to 1h(' fnink- 
ncHH with Nvhhdi (h<‘y dealt with 
pm'HOJiH Hiill living. 

Boswell was first n‘gardiMl an 
little more than a nnu’o cuilli'ctor 
of l)r. JohiiHon’s KiyingM ; i^vmi 
Macaulay and Cnrlylo in their 
brilliant essayH did him but senni 
It has remiunt'd to crittes 
of a. later date, Hueh as .lowc'tt, 
Birkheek Hill, an<l ijeslie {Stephen, 
to show that Bosweirs master- 
l)iee(^ was a work of veritable 
gmiiiiH. His own strong indivi- 
(luality beeam(^ apparent wlnm, 
in 1959, Yahi Universil/y, which 
had bought BohwcII’h * privait^ 
papers in 1949, began publication 
of them (expe<'t<Hl to run to 40 
or more voIh.) with his London 
Journal 1762 d763. Boswidl, who 
was called to the English bar in 
178(1, in which year ho had moved 
to London, was wcordor of 
Carlisle, 17HS-90, He died in 
London May 19, 1795, and was 
Iniried at Auehinlook. Consult 
also BoswidFs Jjattera to W. J. 
5’emplo, 1908. 

Bosworth, Battlh of. Fought 
between Richard M and Henry, 
earl of Richmond, Aug. 22, 1485. 
It resulted in the death of Richard 
and the aooeasion of Henry 
to the throne as Henry VIL 
Henry landed in Wales and moved 
E. across England, gathering an 
army as he went, while Richard 
eolleeted men around him in Lei- 
cester, On the 2 1st the two armies 
were close together near Market 
Bosworth, a village 12 m. W, of 
Leicester, while Lord Stanley with 
his vassals was equidistant from 
each and still undecided on which 
side to fight. On Ambion Hill, 2 m. 
>S. of Bosworth, Richard drew up 
his army for battle. 

Henry made the opening move. 
His men, tho earl of Oxford leading 
the van and he himself the main 
body, skirted the marshes by the 
river and moved up the hill. The 
archers let fly, and then Richard’s 
leading division charged, the king 
himself leading his bodyguard 
right into the enemy’s ranks. 
Stanley decided the day, He fell 


u])on (tushard's men from behind, 
and soon tli(\y were in flight, cry- 
ing “ Ti’t^asou ” as they ran. Tho 
king (laslK'd into the fray again, 
but was unhorsed and battered to 
dinifb, Staiiliy then crowned 
Henry as king. Richard’s iirmy of 
7,000 or 8,000 mmi lost the dnko 
of Norfolk and about 100 others ; 
Henry’s Iohhoh were also about 10() 
out of 5,000 <^ngag(sl. 5’iiis was tho 
last (mcountm- in tho Wars of tlie 
Rohoh, whicJi had lasttsl 30 years. 

Botanic Garden. Claiihui d(‘- 
Higni'd for the study of plants as 
living thingM vathm* than for floral 
eflects. Originally medieinal plants 
\vw tho }>rinc;ipal obj(‘CtH of st.mly, 
and some of tlu‘ gardiuis boro tlu^ 
name of (Jardon of Simples or 
Bhysie Harden, r.f/. the institution 
at ( ’iK'lsea, foundinl by the Apothe- 
carii^s’ Soeiidry about 1676. Nearly 
200 ^yt^ars earlier Lord ^Uouche’s 
physic garden at 'Haokmy was in 
charge of the botanist L’Obel, 
who arranged his plants on much 
the same linos as are followed in 
the botanic gardens of today, so 
far as the botanical knowledges of 
the 16th century allowed. 

O.xford’s botanic garden was 
opened in 1621, (Cambridge’s in 
1762 ; but in tho latter part of 
the 16tli century John Gerard had 
already laid a scheme for such a 
ganien before Lord Burghloy. ''.rho 
Edinburgh hotanie garden had 
its origin in a 40 ft, square iplot 
established by Sibbald and jial- 
foiir in 1667, and tluur siioeess led 
to the making of a portion of 
Holyrood palace grounds into a 
royal physic garden. In 1776 the 
plants were transferred to a more 
favourable garden at Invorleith. 
The Dublin Society established 
GJasmwin botanic garden in 1795. 

Kew, started as the private 
hobby of PrineesB Augusta, was in 
1841 opened to the public ; it was 
under the care of Sir W. J. Hooker, 
who with his son and successor, 
Bir Joseph Hooker, did much 
to make it a worthy national 
headquarters of botany. Trinity 
College, Dublin, established a 
botanic garden at Ball’s Bridge in 
1806 ; and the Bandyford botanic 
garden at Glasgow, opened in 1819, 
was transferred to Kelvinside in 
1842. In 1839 tho Royal Botaiflc 
Booiety leased part of Regent’s 
Park, London, maintaining a 
garden there until 1932. The 
British Commonwealth has 
botanical outposts oversea, as at 
Sihpur, near Calcutta ; Peradeniya, 
Ceylon ; Singapore, off Malaya ; 
Sydney, New South Wales ; Trini- 
dad ; Georgetown, British Guiana ; 
and Vanconvor, B.C. Many of tho 
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countries of Europe have their 
botanic gardens, among which 
may be mentioned the Jardin des 
Plantes at Paris, founded in 1626 ; 
and, in the tropics, the Jardin 
Botanico at Rio de Janeiro. 

In well-equipped botanic gar- 
dens such as Kew, there are 
museums, herbaria, and labora- 
tories, the last for investigation 
and research. Seeds and plants 
are received from abroad, and 


material and advice sent to the 
oversea countries of the Common- 
wealth with a view to establishing 
suitable crops — e,rj. tea, cotton, 
rubber. Through Kew the quinine- 
tree (cinchona) was introduced to 
India and Para rubber (Jlcvea) 
to the Malay Peninsula. 

Mention must also be made of 
the beautiful trial grounds of the 
Royal Horticultural Society at 
Wisley, Surrey”, opened 1904. 


BOTANY: THE SCIENCE OF PLANT LIFE 

D. J. B. White, Ph.D., Lecturer in Botany, University Coll., London 

This article outlines the chief branches and uses of Botany. The 
different classes of plants and flowers^ the plants and flowers 
themselves, also the leading botanists of the world, are dealt with 


under their 

Botany (Gr. bofane, plant) is 
the branch of biology concerned 
with the study of plants. Botanical 
lore of some sort must go back to 
the dawn of thinking man, for a 
knowledge of which plants were 
safe and palatable to eat and 
which should be avoided was essen- 
tial to his life and well-being. 

In historic times, the Greek 
philosopher Theophrastus (c. 372- 
288 B.C.), a pupil of Aristotle, is 
usuaUy regarded as the ‘ ‘ father of 
botany ” since he was the first to 
study and comment on plant 
structure and to note characteristics 
which are stiU used in the identifi- 
cation of species. He was followed 
by the elder Pliny (a.d. 23-79), 
whose Historia Naturalis (natural 
history) contains descriptions of 
about a thousand plant species, 
and by Pliny’s contemporary 
Dioseorides, a physician in the 
Roman army who included a great 
deal of botanical information in his 
Materia Medica. These remained 
the chief authorities throughout 
the Middle Ages, and until the 
publication of the 16th-centuiy 
herbals. 

Doctrine of Signatures 

The early German herbals took 
account for the first time of the 
difference in flora between the 
Mediterranean basin and the coun- 
tries of northern Europe. Much of 
their information was based on 
peasant lore and local observation ; 
but they were influenced also by 
the doctrine of signatures which 
supposed that plants were marked 
by God with an outward symbol of 
their medicinal properties. Thus a 
heart-shaped leaf would signify a 
plant valuable in treating cardiac 
disorders, and bright patches on 
the petals a plant suitable for 
application to the eyes. 

The first English herbal was 
published by William Turner (d. 


own headings 

1568) in 1551 ; a later compilation 
by John Gerard (1545-1612), pub- 
lished in 1597, became the standard 
work of reference for English 
botanists in the 17th century. 
A herbal by Thomas Culpeper 
(1616-54), first published in 1649 
and many times reprinted, claimed 
on its title page that it was “a 
complete Family Dispensatory.” 
An edition of 1814 ‘'added up- 
wards of one hundred additional 
herbs with a display of their 
Medicinal and Occult Qualities; 
physically applied to The Cure of 
All Disorders incident to man- 
kind.” But the greatest of the 
earlier English botanists wuis John 
Ray (1627-1705), who produced 
the first scientific flora of Great 
Britain, and set a new standard of 
accm’acy in botanical description 
and classification. 

Ray’s work laid the foundation 
for the new departure in scientific 
classification inaugurated by Lin- 
naeus (Carl von Linnc) in Species 
Plantarum, published in 1753. 
For the cumbrous systems of his 
predecessors Linnaeus substitutc<l 
an aiTangement by which each 
plant is givem a distinctive name 
consisting of two parts only : the 
name of the genus (which may bo 
said to correspond with the sur- 
name) and the name of the species 
(equivalent to the personal name). 

After Linnaeus 

The actual classification whicli 
Linnaeus put forward has been 
superseded by later systems based 
on the wurk, 1862-83, of G. 
Bentham and W. J. Hooker in 
England and, 1888-1915, of A. 
Engler and K, Prantl in Germany. 
These differ from earlier systems 
by grouping plants according to 
their similarities, particularly in 
flower ^ structure — a basis which 
gives rise to a natural classification 
closely in line with evolutionary 


history. Artificial systems, which 
separate flowers according to their 
dilfcrcncos, arc of use for identifi- 
cation only. 

Pa,rallcl with the study of 
flowering phiuts tihero grow up an 
interest in lower forms of plant life 
such as algae and fungi and the 
micros(!opic forms first demon- 
strated by Leeuwouhook (1632- 
1723). Leeuwenhoek did not be- 
(pn^ath to the world his Jealously 
guarded seerets of Ions manufaa- 
turo, and for a long time after his 
death there wa^s a scarcity of good 
0 })tieal instruments ; but other 
workers began to improve avail- 
able mi(U’(>soopos, and by the 
middle of the 19th century much 
knowledge had boon amassed. 

The 19th century as a whole 
showed a va,Ht and comparatively 
rapid inen^aso in seientifii; learning 
both in Gr(‘at Britain and oji the 
Ooutinent. Pre-eminent among 
biologistiS was Charles Darwin 
(1899-82) who, in his famous 
boolc on The Origin of Species, 
published in 1859 alter more than 
29 yeai's’ thought and research, 
propounded the theory which 
boars his name aaid which com- 
])letely altered all previous specu- 
lation as to the origin of life. In 
eontradictiorj to the then current 
view that earii living organism 
was creat(‘d ornie and for all' at the 
same period in the earth’s history, 
i.e. sporial creation, Darwin stated 
that every living organism is 
doHconded from a simpler ancestor, 
tho earlier giving rise to the later 
by a gradual process of modifica- 
tion and H(de<'tion of such modifi- 
cations by (!OTn petition, i.e. the 
so-called “ Hiruggle for existence.” 
Tliis theory of evolution gave rise 
to considoraido controversy at the 
time but a c(mtury later had not 
boon seriously cbailonged. 

In ]9()9 the study of plants 
n'ceivod a grt^at inqxfius in the 
discovery of the rc'cords of the 
work of Grt‘gor Johann Mendel 
( 1 822-84 ) . in the garden of his 
monastcu-y at Briiim ho made a 
series of (experiments in the 
hybridisation of plants, notably 
Pimm mtivum, the edible pea. 
Although his work was published 
in 1866, it was ignored ; after 1900 
the significance of his laws of 
heredity came to be appreciated 
and very quickly revolutionised 
man’s control over tho food plants 
— and animals — upon which his 
life depends. 

Botany has so many aspects 
that every man may be in some 
sense a botanist. Th(5re is no 
doubt that the arresting beauty 
and profusion of the wild flowers— 
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I. Laminaria dlgitata, a kind of seaweed. 2. SUmc 
fungus, Craterium minutum. 3« Sulphur Tuft 
toadstool, Hvpboloma fasciculare. 4. Lichen, 
Cladonia pyxiaata. 5. Moss, Mnium hornuni. 

6. Prickly shield fern, Nephrotlium spinulosuin. 


7. Marsh club moss, Lycopodium imindntum. 

8, Fir cone of the spruce, Picea exc<‘lsa. 9. Horse- 
tail, Equisetuin arvense. 10. Common yew, Tuxus 
baccata. 11. Marsh marigold, Caltha palustris. 
12. Wake robin or cuckoo pint, Arum maciilaturn 
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notably willow-herb or rosebay 
{Epilohium anguf^tifoU um)—^vhich. 
so quickly, even in central London, 
colonised the sites cleared by 
bombing from the air during the 
S'econd Great War proved a great 
stimulus to the interest in botany 
of many town dwellers to whom 
it had been a closed book. 

Main Plant Groups 
The plant kingdom with which 
botany is concerned includes 
oi'cranisms of very diverse kinds 
and mav^ be conveniently divided 
into seven main groups : 

1. Angiosperms or flowering 
plants. These may be herbs, 
trees, or shrubs and all bear 
flowers and later seeds. The 
angiosperms are the most highly 
evolved group of plants. 

2. Gymnosperms, These are 
seed hearing trees characterised 
by the fact that the ovule (and 
later the seed) is borne naked 
and is not protected in an ovary 
as in a flowering plant. The most 
important group of { ymno- 
sperms at the present time is 
that of the (onifers or cone- 
bearing trees, e.g. the pines 
(Pmiis spp.) and spruces {Picea 
spp.). Many gymnospenns are 
knovTi only as fossils and are of 
great botanical interest. 

3. Pteriodophyta. These 
include the ferns (Pilicales), the 
horsetails (Equisetales), and the 
elubmosses (Lycopodiales). They 
are primitive land plants which 
exhibit Alternation of Genera- 
tions {q.v.} and which are de- 
pendent upon free water for 
sexual production. 

4. Bryophyta. This includes 
all the mosses (Musci) and the 
liverw’orts (Hepaticae). 

5. Ai^ae, a vast assemblage 
of primitive plants wliich range 
in size from the microscopic 
{e.g. ChlamydoTmnOri) to the 
enormous brown seaweeds. Most- 
of the algae are aquatic but 
some will grow in any damp 
situation. 

6. FTJifGi. This group of 
organisms, with the bacteria, 
differ from the rest of the plant 
kingdom by not possessing the 
green colouring matter chloro- 
phyll and so are unable to build 
up carbohydrates from carbon 
dioxide and water by photo- 
synthesis. Fungi feed either 
parasitically on living organisms 
or else saprophytically on dead 
organic matter, 

7. Bacteria. These are 
generally considered to belong 


to the plant kingdom. They are 
of great economic importance 
and a wLolc science, bacterio- 
logy, is devoted to their study. 
Some bacteria are pathogenic, 
producing diseases in human 
beings and animals. Some live 
in the soil and play an important 
part in influencing soil fertility. 
The science of botany is divided 
into a number of different fields, 
some of which have developed so 
much and become so specialised 
as almost to form separate sciences. 
The study of the form of a plant 
is called morphology and in(‘ludes 
anatomy, the study of its struc- 
ture ,* hiatology, the study of its 
tissues ; and cytology, the study 
of the details of cell structure. 
Physiology is concerned with the 
functioning of the plant, and 
deals with such fundamental bio 
logical matters as growth and 
respiration (both of which are 
characteristics of all living or- 
ganisms), with water and salt up- 
take, and with photosynthesis. 
Taxonomy is concerned \vith the 
naming and classification of plants 
and has obvious links with plant 
geography, wdiich is the study of 
plant distribution. 

One of the mo.st fascinating 
aspects of botany is ecology — the 
study of plants in relation to their 
environment. Ecology combines 
both laboratory and field work and 
is the meeting point of many 
branches of the subject. Soine 
geneticists are interested primarily 
in plants, and plant genetics and 
plant breeding have important 
economic aspects. Fossil botany, 
plant chemistry, and microbiology 
are other aspects of the science of 
plant life. 

Botanical Research 
In the U.K, fcotanical research is 
carried out in departments of 
botany in all universities and in 
many research institutes main- 
tained by the state or by private 
interests. These institutes are 
usually concerned with some 
specialised aspect of the subject, 
since botany has much to con- 
tribute to the studies of agriculture, 
forestry, and wood technology! 
The study of plants is of vital 
importance to the health and well- 
being of the peoples of the earth, 
and realization of this has given 
to botany a steadily growing 
importance among the sciences. 
Bibliography. History of Botany 
1530-1860, J. von Sacha, new ed. 
1906 ; History of Botany 1860- 
1900, J. Reynolds Green, 1909 ; 
Makers of British Botany, ed. F. W. 
Oliver, 19X3 ; Biology of Flowering 
Plants, Skene, 1924 ; Botany of 


Ihn Living Plant, F. O. Bower 
1950 ; Flora of the British Isles! 
Claphuin, 1 utin, h Waihurv. 1052 • 
Plant Form and Fiim'tion, Fritsch 
and Ralishm-y, 4 953; Ponulnr 
Bcjok of Hot any, ed . J . Ramsbotlom, 
1 9 5 3 . 

Botany Bay. Shallow inlet, one 
tf) throe miles wide, on the E. coast 
of New Bouth Wales, Australia, 

, * It was clis- 

eovered and named by Captain 
Cook in 1770: in hia journal for 
fit 1770, he wrote, 

The gre^at quantity of New 
Plants, etc., Mr. Banks and Dr. 
Solandcu’ collected in this place oc- 
casioned my giving it the name of 
Botany Bay.” Chosen in 1787, on 
the reconnnendation of Banks, as 
the site of tlii^ first pcmal settlement 
in Australia,, it proved unsuitable, 
and ilu‘ settlement was (established 
instead on the sit(‘ on which now 
stands 8'ydni‘y. 'I'he nanici Botany 
Bay contiinual, howewer, to be 
used aiS a poimlar term for any con- 
vict station in Australia ; and in 
the course of time residential and 
industrial suburbs of Sydney came 
to line the bay : Sydney’s main 
power station is at Bunnerong, and 
thta*e is a large oil refinery at 
Kurrell. 

Bot Fly. Name for various 
pfu’asitic flicks of the families Oc^s- 
tridac and Gasterojflulidae, which 
arc common iii most parts of the 
world. The most familiar British 
types are those wliich infest the ox, 
the sheep, and the horse. The ox 
bot fii(‘H or ox warbler flies {Hypo^ 
derma hovU and 11 . linmtum) lav 
their eggs on the legs and flanks of 
cattles, attaching them to the hair. 
The larvae burrow into the tissues 
until they reach the back where 
they cause swcflliugs or warbles. 



Bot Fly. (Left) Gasterophilus 
intestinalis ; (right) Oestrus ovis 


Tliese, when numerous, affect the 
health of the animals, and spoil the 
hide for conversion into leather. 

The sheep bot fly {Oestrus ovis) 
lays its eggs in the nostrils, and the 
larvae work their way up the nasal 
passages into the head. The horse 
hot fly {Oaslerophilus intestinalis) 
deposits its eggs on the hairs of the 
host. The eggs, or the young 
larvae, are liojked by the horse and 
are thus conveyed to the aliment- 
ary canal, where they attach 


bo^h 

tbeniselvcH by hookn to ilu' waits 

of the gullet' and stoiinuih. H(m‘o 

they live for about _a yc^ar, wluai 
they are exjKdkal witih the exere- 
ment and pupate in the grouinl. 

Both. Surname of two Duteh 
brothers, Antlrif^s (KlOO hO) and 
Jan (l(>l()“r) 2 ). both born at 



Both. Detail Irom an Italian land- 
scape by Jan Both, in the National 
Gallery. London 

Utreoht, who arc nmnujihert'd ns 
painters. Their fatiun* was a 
painter of glass ; th(\v studied 
with him, and Jan was later ap- 
prontioed to Abraham Bhannart. 
About 1030 they went to Home 
where they came under tlu^ in- 
fluence of Claude Ijorra-in. Andi'k's, 
who is said to have j)aini('d the 
figures into Jaads romantu^ land- 
scapes, fell out of a gondola at 
Venice and was drowned in 1(550. 
After his death Jiin rt'tnrned to 
Utrecht, Ho is represented at the 
National Gallery, fjondon ; the 
Louvre, Paris ; Amsttu’dam an<l 
The Hague. His pietures are dis- 
tinguished by clear, warm colour 
Botha, Louis (18(52-1919). 
South African soldier and statoa- 
man. Born at Greytown, Natal, 
Sept. 27, 18(52, 
the son of a 
Boer farmer, he 
passed much of 
his early life in 
the Transvaal, 
fighting for 
D i n i z u 1 u 
against his Zulu 
enemies, and 
serving as a Louis Botha, 

native com- S. Alrioan statesman 

missioner in 1884. In 1896 he was 
elected to the Transvaal Volkaraad 
and, as an opponent of Kruger, 
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endeavoun'd to prewent war with 
Croat Britain. But on th(‘ out- 
bn'ak of the 8outh African War 
in 181)9, he at onct' joiiual in the 
invasion of Natal. His abilities 
soon bronght him to the front; he 
oommandc'd the Boers who dtv 
letuhal tli(^ passage of th<‘ Tugtda, 
and aft.cu’ Jouhert.’s diuith was 
eommand(n‘-in-chi<T until the (uid 
of hostilitJes. He was influential 
in ptu*Huading the H<)(u*h to a(‘cept 
th<' pea,C(» terms at Vereeniglng. 

Hostile^ to the Milner adminis- 
tration, hut loyally acet^pting 
tJie UK'W conditions and British 
HOver(M‘gnty, Botha worked for the 
proHpt'rity of the Transvaal, and 
on th<‘ granting of si'lLgovernment 
lu'cami" its premier in 1907. In 
1910, as h‘ad(U* of the dominant 
Nationalist i>arty, he was S(‘Iectr*d 
as the lirst pnmiiiT of the now 
ITnion of South Africa — a union 
he had w'ork(‘d hard to ('stablish. 
Th(‘ lirst four yt^ars of his premier- 
ship were! imirked by the st'et^Hsion 
of (hmeral Hortzog and the more* 
oxtfenK^ Nat.ionalistiH from tlu^ 
party in 1913, and by th(? general 
strike of 1914, firmly dealt with 
by the govm’nnn'Ut, also by at- 
temf)tH to allay racial hatred and to 
eouKolida,t(' the country oix a basis 
of matii^rial prosperity and ordcr.^ In 
1914, on th(^ outbreak of the First 
Great War, Botha unhesitatingly 
ileclared for participation, and 
although he had to face rebcdlion, 
orushed this and conducted the 
model eampaign that di'privod the 
Germans of 8.W. Africa. 

This done, ho plunged into the 
strife^ caused by the pending gcmeral 
('lection. Botha’s eh'cioral pro- 
gram mt; was one of seeing t he war 
t-hrough, but his party lost some 
HC'als and tlmir majority in the 
House of Asscunbly. Ho remained 
in power, however, relying on the 
support of th(^ Unionist party, and 
(luring tho next four years was 
rc^spousiblo for sending a contin- 
gent to fight in Europe and for a 
policy of loyalty to the Empire, 
in 1907 he was made a privy 
councillor, tho only title ho would 
accept, and in 1919 he attended the 
reaoc Conference at Versailk's, and 
signed the treaty with Germany. 
Returning to South Africa, he died 
Aug. 27, 1919. Consult Lives, H. 
Spender, 1920 ; Karl Buxton, 1924; 
V. Engelonbnrg, 1929. 

Bothxua. Former name of the 
territory at the head of tho Gulf of 
Botlmia. The W. part now Mongs 
to Sweden and the K. to Finland. 

Bothnia, Gulf of. The northern 
extension of the Baltic Soa. Ex- 
tending N.N.K., it is bordered by 
Sweden and Finland, is about 410 


BOTHWELL 

m. long, haw an averages breadt^h of 
100 m. and a maximum (k^pth of 
800 ft. It receives most of tho 
largo rivers of Swt'rkui and Fin- 
land ; eonlains nunierotm iskuids, 
including iJio Aaland group at^ tho 
entrance, sandbanks and rocks, 
and has many harbours and towns 
on its shores. Its waters art* oidy 
sliglitly salt, and it is frozcui during 
tho winter for from three to ^iv(^ 
months. 

Bothwell. Parish and town of 
Lanarkshire, St;othind. On the 
Clyd(\ 8 m. hy rly. S.E. of Glasgow, 
it gives its name to a eo. ('on- 
stitueney. It has coal and iron 
mine's and quarries. Near is 
]h)thwell Brig, where the Royalist 
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Bothwell Castle, Lanarkshire. Eulns 
oi the ancient Scottish stronshoW 

forces chd’eatod the Covenanters, 
June 22, 1(579. Bothwell CastUs an . 
historic fortress, is now in ruins. 
It stands on okwatocl ground (‘alhul 
Jlothwell Bank, rountl the base (>f 
which winds tho Cflydc', and is 
variously stated to have been built 
in the ’l2th and IJth centuries. 
Joanna Baillio, tho poet (17(52- 
1851), was a nntivi^ <^r J5othw(‘ll. 
Pop. (1951) parish, (53,193. 

Bothwell) James Hepbuhw, 
4Tn Eael ox^’ (1536^78). Scottish 
noble. Educated by Ifisgranduneh*, 

Bishop Hep- 
burn of Moi'ay, 
hesue 0 ('ed(>d his 
Fatln'r as (*arl of 
Bothwell and 
lmr(‘ditary lord 
high admiral of 
8 e 0 1 land in 
155(5. Although 
I he profess (id 
adherence to 
the rtJbrnu'd 
religion, ho supported the govern- 
numt of tho ix'gent, Mary of Lor- 
raine, by whom lie was lanployi'd in 
France. His own turbulence and 
th(i jealousy of MuiTay involvt‘d 
him in a succession of riots and 
brawls, which k*d more than once 
to his imprisonment or ('xile. In 
1565 Mary Qiu'en of Scots, then 
married to Larnley, recaUe<l him 
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lames, 4th Earl o£ 
Bothwell 
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from Prance, and in 1566 Bothwell 
married Jean Gordon, sister of the 
earl of Hnntly. In the murder of 
Rizzio BothweU had no part, but 
he joined the queen after her flight 
from Holyrood. In the plot 
against Darnley he was the chief 
actor, but he was acquitted after a 
trial which, as the chief prosecutor, 
Lennox, dared not attend, was 
little better than a farce. 

In April. 1567, BothweU seized 
and carried oh the queen to Dun- 
bar, and in May, when he had 
divorced his wife, they were mar- 
ried at Holyrood, BothweU being 
made duke of Orlmey and Shet- 
land. But the nobles had risen in 
revolt, and when the rival armies 
met at Carberry HiU, BothweU’ s 
forces dispersed without a struggle, 
and the queen became a prisoner. 
BothweU escaped to Shetland, and 
thence to Norway. Arrested and 
sent to Denmark in Jan., 1568, 
he passed his remaining years in 
prison at Malmo and Dragsholra, 
in Zealand, losing his reason before 
his death, April 14, 1578. See 
Casket Letters; Mary Queen of 
Scots ; consult Life, Character, and 
Times, R. G.-Browne, 1937. 

Botocudos (Port, botoque, bung). 
Portuguese name of a South 
American Indian tribe. They in- 
.habit forests between the river 
Pardo and the Doce river in east- 
ern Brazil. The name indicates the 
wooden plugs worn in lower lip and 
ears. They are the best known 
representatives of the great Tapuya 
people (Tupi, enemies) which occu- 
pied the forest region until over- 
come by the Caraio. . They Uve 
without stone implements, un- 
clad, and use leaf-shelters. Their 
food, among which they include 
edible earths, is cooked in canes or 
eaten raw. 

Botolph (d. c. 680). An English 
saint. Bom in England, the son of 
Christian parents, he was sent with 
his brother, Adulf, to the Contin- 
ent for study. Having become a 
monk, he returned to England, and 
was granted land in Leicestershire 
or Suffolk, where he established a 
monastery. More than 50 churches, 
for the most part in East Anglia 
and Yorkshire, are dedicated to 
him, as well as two in London. 
His festival in England is June 17, 
in Scotland June 25. 

Botoshani orBotochany. Towm 
of Rumania. Situated on the river 
Shiska, in the region of Suceava in 
N. Moldavia, it lies about 60 m. 
N.W. of Jassy with which it is con- 
nected by rly. It is a commercial 
centre, with important industries, 
which include the manufacture of 
paper, soap, cotton goods, and 


clothing. Pop. (1948) 29,145. It 
is named after the Mongol chief 
Batu Khan (q.v.), grandson of 
Jenghiz Khan, who invaded 
Europe in 1235. 

Bo Tree {Ficus religiosa). The 


Paris, formed the first Assyrian 
museum ; and Botta’s Monuments 
do Ninive l')6eouvcrts et Decrits, 
filled five volumes, 1849-50. In 
1848 he published Inscriptions 
Decouvertes a Khorsabad. He was 


sacred fig-tree of India, also called consul-general pt Jerusalem, 1846, 
peepul. Tree of the family Urtica- and Tripoli, 1857, and retiring in 
ceae, it is a native of India, where 1868, died at Achcrcs, near Paris, 
it is held sacred to Buddha. It April 18, 1870. 
differs from the common fig in Bottesini, Gtovakni (1822-89). 
having undivided leaves of a heart Italian musician. Born at Crema, 
shape with a long slender point or in Lombardy, Dec. 24, 1822, he 
tail dripping point ”), and from studied music, specialising in the 
the banyan (q.v.) in that its lateral double-bass, at Milan, and then ap- 
branches are not supported by .peared as double-bass virtuoso in 
prop-like roots. The leaves arc Italy. He composed several operas, 
continually in motion like those of Cristoforo Colombo and Marion 
the aspen, and are supposed to Delorme among them, and an ora- 
provide a cooler shade than other torio, Thc^ Garden of Olivet. He 
trees. Beneath the Bo Tree at died at Parma, July 7, 1889. 
Buddh Gaya, in Bihar, Gautama, Botticelli, Sandro. Name by 
after seven weeks of contemplation, which the great Italian painter 
became Buddha, the Enlightened. Alessaiulro di Mariano dei Eilipepi 
A branch conveyed to Anuradha- {c. 1444-1510) is known. In his 
pura, Ceylon (288 B.o.), is much early days he was employed by an 
venerated by pilgrims. elder brother, Antonio, at gold- 

Botrytis (Gr. botrys, bunch of smith’s work in Prato. He first 
grapes). Composite genus of fungi studied i)ainting under Era Eilippo 
consisting of their imperfect stages Lippi. Afterwards he is stated to 
only, i.e. those which reproduce have worked with the brothers 
by asexual spores and have no Polhiiuolo. In his paintings there 
sexual organs. Various species are is an escape fVom the rigidity of the 
commonly seen as a grcy-wdiito earlier sishool, unitc(| with a sur- 
mould on decaying fruit, wood, etc. vival of its spiritual fueling. 

Botta, Carlo (4itrsErrE GucLr- His special (pialities as a painter 
ELMO (1766-1837). Italian his- arc his acutt^ sense of decoration, 
torian. Born Nov. 6, 1766, at San his intense love of swift and grace- 
Giorgio del Canavesc, Piedmont, ful movtmxmt, and his marvellous 
he studied medicine at Turin, and power of nqircscnting such move- 
was arrested and imprisoned in ment ; his (extraordinary skill as a 
1792for sympathy with the French dratightsinan for intricate and 
Revolution. He was a member of limuil (h'sign ; and his ability to 
the provisional government of convciy th(^ finding of open air. He 
Piedmont in 1799, and when was pcwhajis the first to give land- 
Piedmont was incorporated with scape its clue slmrc in art, and to 
France was a deputy in the Corps realize llic ideas of infinity and 


Legislatif. In 1830 
he was pensioned by 
Charles Albert ' of 
Savoy. He died in 
Paris, Aug. 10, 1837. 

Botta , Paul IiImile 
(1802-70). Fronch- 
Italian archaeologist. 
The son of Carlo 
Giuseppe Botta, he 
was born at Turin, 
Dec. 6, 1802. He 
collected natural his- 
tory material in 
America ; became 
Mehemet Ali’s phy- 
sician in 1830 ; was 
French consul at 
Alexandria in 1833 ; 



Sandro Botticelli, 
Italian painter 

Se.lf-pQvtrait from his Ailora- 
tion of the Maui, yfjlgi 
Gallery, Plorenoe 


Space. Ho had a 
mastcii'ly power of 
drawing animals, and 
of rc pro son ting 
llow(a*s and foliage. 

His most notable 
picturt^s are in Flor- 
ence, especially The 
Birth of Venus, 
Adoration of the 
Magi, The Magnificat, 
two of Judith and 
Holofernos, the ex- 
tremely beautiful 
P r i m a V e r a , S . 
Augustine in his 
Study, and Calumny 
Fortitude. 


and 

, and French Other examples arc in the National 
consular agent at Mosul in 1842. Gallery, London. 

Beginning archaeological work at His work in Rome, carried out 
Nin^eh, he proceeded, in 1843, between 1481 and 1483 for Pope 
tS where, aided by Sixtus IV, is represented by the 

Flandin, he excavated Sargon’s three frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, 
palace- The remains, removed to Tho Temptation of Christ, Scones 



BOTTICINI 1329 BOTTLE-NOSED WHALE 



Botticelli’s lamous picture La Primavera (Spring). One ot the most beautitul allegorical productions of tne Renaissance, 
it is distinguished by harmony of thought and expression, and, despite the effects of time, remains a poem in colour 


from the Life of Moses, and The 
Fall of Korah. One of his greatest 
Madonna and Child piotures, for- 
merly in Prince Chigi’s oollcotion, 
went bo a private purchaser in the 
U.S.A. ; other works to gal lories in 
Berlin, Milan, Munich^ and Ijcnin- 
grad. Two frescoes from the Villa 
Lemmi are in the Louvre, in Paris. 

Botticelli was responsible for de- 
signs supplied to many engravers, 
especially toBaldini, but no work of 
the graver has boon idontiliod as his. 
His drawings incliido a wonderful 
series of illustrations for Lante, 
executed partly in silver point 
and partly in pen and ink. feoino 
of those are in Berlin, others are in 
the Vatican library. His latest 
picture Was the wonderful group 
of the Adoration of the Shepherds 
in the National Gallery ; as tar as 
is known, the only picture ho ever 
signed and dated. He died May, 
1510, being buried in the church 
of Ognissanti, F'loronoe. ConsttU 
Lives, H. P. Horne, 1908; A. 
Venturi, 1927. Pron. BottychoUy, 

Botticini, Francksco (c. 1446- 
97). Italian painter. Born at Flor- 
ence, his art shows the influence 
of many contemporaries, notably 
of Botticelli. He is represented in 
the Florentine galleries, National 
Gallery, London, New York, and 
Stockholm. Pron. Bottycheeny. 

Bottle (late Lat. buticula^ Uttle 
cask ; Fr. bouteille). A narrow- 
necked vessel for holding liquids. 


Of the variou.s materials ’of which 
bottles have been made the skins 
of goats and oi.hor animals aro 
probably the earliest. Skin bottles 
w(Tt5 used by the ancient Hebrews 
and Egyptians, and in classical an- 
tiquity, and they aro still common 
in Asia, Africa, and 8. Europe. In 
medieval Europe leather was a 
popular material and gave rise to 
the common inn sign, The Leather 
Bottle. Cdass is now the most 
general material for making bottles. 
The Italian peasants carry their 
wine in bottles made of gourds, 
and in the U.8.A. unbroakablo 
bott.les are made of paper. The 
ChinOvMc make exquisite bottles of 
such intractable materials as jado 
and rook-orystal. -S’ee Glass. 

Bottle-brush Plant (CaUiste- 
mon specdofiu.'i). Evergreen shrub 
of the family Myrtaceao. It is 
native to Westorn Australia, and 
has alternate, lance-shaped leaves, 
and flowers in crowded spikes on 
the old shoots. The numerous sta- 
mens, which are a brilliant scuirlet, 
aro the moat conspicuous feature 
of these flower-spikes, and as they 
stand out all around the spike they 
produce the form of a bottle-brush. 
The name bottle-brush is also 
applied to the N. Amorioan grass, 
Setaria viridia, from the similar 
shape of the flower-spikes. 

Bottle-gourd {Lagenaria vul- 
garis). Genus oonsisting of a single 
species of the family Cuourbitaoeao. 


A native of the warm parts of 
Asia and Africa, it is an annual 

trailing or climb- 
ing herb with 
tendrils, and 
ho a r t-8 h a p 0 d 
loaves, h o 
flowers are 
white, the 
males distinct 
from the fe- 
males, as in the 
related vege- 
table marrow. 
The fruit is vari- 
able in form, 
most part flask- 



Bottle-gourd 
Fruit and leaves 


but it is for the 
shaped with swollen, rounded base 
and narrow neck. 

Bottle-nosed Whale {IJypero- 
odon rostratus). Species of whale 
whoso high forehead and short, 



Bottle -nosod whale, much valued 
tor the exoellenoe and (Quantity ot 
its oil 


narrow beak aro somewhat sug- 
gestive of the shoulder and nook of 
a bottle. It inhabits the northern 
seas. The animals usually swim in 
small herds and are from 25 ft. to 
30 ft. in length, light brown on the 
back and greyish white beneath. 
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They feed chiefly on small cuttle- 
fish. The bottle-nosed whale is 
hunted for its oil, of which about 
two tons may be obtained from a 
good-sized adult, with about two 
cwt. of spermaceti. See Whale. 

Bottle- tree {Sterctilia rupestris). 
Evergreen tree of the family Ster- 
cnhaceae, A native of Austraha, 



Bottle-tree, Example ot its curious 
trunk, from Queensland 


it is remarkable on account of the 
bottle-like tapering of its trunk. 
The leaves are either simple and 
slender, or divided into from five 
to nine leaflets arranged like those 
of the horse-chestnut. The wood is 
of a loose texture and abounds in 
sweet mucilage, which can be used 
for food ; and the fibres are used 
for making nets. 

Bottling IVEachine. Device for 
filling and corking or capping 
bottles. In a typical machine 
used for filling bottles sealed with 
corks, the liquid is carried by 
pipes from the vat to a circular 
container, having attached to its 
underside twelve inverted funnels. 
Beneath each funnel is a metal 
cup to hold the bottles, twelve of 
which are filled at a time. Into 
the tube of each funnel a wetted 
cork is automatically placed and 
driven downwards by a plunger. 
A vent tube is also inserted in 
each bottle to provide an outlet 
for the air during filling. When a 
foot -lever is depressed, the cup 
holding the bottle is forced up 
agamst a rubber washer, this 
automatically turning on the 
liquid. A valve mechanism en- 
sures that only sufficient liquid 


flows through the funnel to fill the 
bottle, and immediately the bottle 
is full, the plunger descends and 
drives the cork fully home. 

Another type of machine, exten- 
sively employed for filling milk 
bottles, works on a somewhat 
similar principle, but instead of a 
foot-pedal to raise the bottles to 
the filling nozzle, the nozzles are 
moved down to the bottles. The 
bottles are filled alternately, and 
as each is filled it is automatically 
pushed along a guideway to the 
capping machine. The capping 
machine is synchronised with the 
filling machine and is fitted with a 
battery of capping heads which 
cut out, stamp, and fix the 
aluminium caps. In machines 
capping milk bottles, the dies are 
changed each day according to 
the code letter denoting the day 
of filling. From the capping 
machine, the bottles pass on a 
transporter belt past an examining 
machine which automatically re- 
jects any partly filled or faulty 
bottles. A machine of this type 
can fill 7,000 bottles an hour. 

Bottom. Leading comic char- 
acter in Shakespeare’s A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. A 
weaver by trade, he takes the part 
of Pyraraus, the lover, in a per- 
formance of a tragedy at the 
wedding of duke Theseus. Titania, 
queen of the fairies, falls in love 
with him while he is transformed 
with an ass’s head. 

Bottomley, Goebon (1874- 
1948). British poet. Born Feb. 20, 
1874, at Keighley, W. Riding, 
Yorks, and educated there. His 
major works, e.g. The Riding to 
Lithend, 1909, Gruach, 1921, 
Lyric Plays, 1932, were metrical 
drama suitable for declamation. 
His verse was tragic in spirit and 


metrically resourceful. He died 
Aug. 2r>, 1948, Ho was a close 
friend of Paul Nash. Their corre- 
spondence was published under the 
title Poet and Painter in 1955. 

Bottomley, Horatio William 
( 1 860 - 1 033 ). British j ournalist 
and financier. Ho was born March 



Horatio Bottomley, 
British journalist 
and flnanoler 

Russell 


i«uu. In 
1884 he start- 
ed a gi;oup of 
London sub- 
urban weekly 
newspapers. 
It failed in 
18 91, and 
B otto m 1 ey 
was prosecu- 
ted, but, de* 
fending him- 
self with skill, 
was acquitted. 
There follow- 
ed a fantastic period of Company- 
promotion which brought him great 
wealth, quickly dissipated. In 
1906 he founded John Bull which 
at first spcciali.scd in sensational 
personal attacks. Ho was a con- 
suminato journaUst, but his pro- 
vocative statements and financial 
peculiarities caused his publishers 
to sever connexion with him in 
1021. lie was M .P. (first Liberal, 
then Tn(lop(^ndent) for South 
Hac.kney, 1006-12 and from 1918 
until, souteneed in 1922 to seven 
years’ penal servitude, for fraud, 
lie was oxpelh^d from the House. 
Released in 1027, ho died in 
poverty, Mav 26, 1933. Consult 
Lives, H. J. Houston, 1023; S. T. 
Felstead, 1936 ; J. Symons, 1955. 

Bottomry. Term for a nautical 
contract. It means the borrowing 
by the owikt, or, under certain 
conditions, by the master, of 
money on tljo security of the vessel, 
and sometimes of the cargo, to en- 



Bottling Machine. Auttfinatic machine which flnjB and 
caps bottles of milk in a single operation 
CourUey of XJ.D. Engineerino Co., Ltd. 


able h(Tto make or 
complete a voy- 
age. If the ship 
is lost the lender 
cannot recover the 
money from the 
borrower. If there 
are two bottomry 
bonds on a ship, 
and there is not 
sufficient money 
to discharge both, 
the second bond 
takes precedence 
of the first. 

Bottrop. Town 
of Westphalia, 
Germany, 9 m. 
N.E. of Duisburg. 
It has large coal 
mines and a ben- 
zol plant. Pop. 
82,169. 
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Botulism. of 

food pniHoniiyt^ dilVorH lYoni 

that of the yi’oiip in that, it 

is caused by a poison (')abom(.<‘.() by 
the organism ^ '/o.s7 rul) u tn hoi / / u a-s’ 
and not by tlu‘ orgn.nistn it sol f. 
It is a very ran* (lis<sis(^ rcHulting 
from (n,ting contaminatod hxKl, 
almost always t iinual v«y;<‘t.ji bios or 
fruit. Symptoms app<‘ar from 
12-48 hours aiXor iiilbot.ioii. 
Nervous symptoms, nsiuilly (yo 
symptoms smili as difln'iilty' in 
reading, double vision, dilat.(‘d and 
fixed pupils, may la^ ])r(HU‘d(‘d by 
vomiting and diari'hoon.. hilli- 
culty in swallowing a.nd spoakiug 
and giildiness follow. l)<*ntb may 
occur from rospiraiory ])ai’alyHis 
or pnoumotna in from 4 8 days. 
Convalescenco is veny slow in 
those who n^oovor. Morla.Iity raU^ 
varies from 15 p.e. ^70 pan 
Anti-serum should be giviui ns 
soon as the diagnosis is nuuh\ An 
injection of morphia idamld be 
given as this delays tlie aieti<ln of 
the toxin. The stomach should b(^ 
washed out and nasal IWaling 
should bo started. 

Botwinnlk, Mikhail (h. IlH I). 
Russian chess playin’. Born in 
St. Petersburg (la'idugrad) Aug. 
17, 1911, ho was a lirst eluss 
player at the agi^ of 14 and in 
1931 won the chain [lionship of the 
Soviet LJnion. tb^ til'd lor lirst 
place with (lapabhinea in Moscow, 
1935, and at Nottingham, 11)3($. 
After the Second (JriMif. War, luj 
gained the world title, 11)48, 
retaining it Ulol, 1954, and 11)55. 

Bouak4. 4\)wn of the Ivory 
Coast, Pronch West Africa., luipitn.! 
of a division of the same name. It 
is on the Ahidja.n-Ouagadougou 
rly. Its climate is phvisu.nt, and 
there are colleges, a hosfiital, and 
an aerodrome. Pop. (1954)38,830 
Africans, 1,000 Buropeans. Tlui 
division of Boim.hd pnahuu^s cof- 
fee, cotton, tobacco, manioc j 
weaving and cattle- and horse- 
breeding arc the chief ocHnifiatiims. 
Pop. (1954 est.) 300, 000. 

Bouch, Sir Thomas (1823 80). 
British engineer, lumstruetor of tla^ 
first Tay Bridge. Born at Thursby, 
Cumberland, P(*b. 22, 1822, be wais 
son of a captain in tin's merisbant 
service. At 17 ho lu'gan to work for 
a railway irnginecr and in 1844 was 
made resident enginc'cr on th<^ 
Stockton and Darlington Railway. 
In 1849 he took a similar appoint- 
ment on a Scottish line ; and in 
1854 he set up as a <nvil engineer 
on his own. He constructed the 
first Tay Bridge, open<*d on May 
31, 1878 (its collapse in a gale 
Bee. 28, 1879, was a terrible blow 
to him). Ho died Oct. 30, 1880. 



Boucher, Kuanpois (1703-70). 
Prench painter, llu* favourite 
artist of hime. de Pompadour. 

Born in Pai’is, 
Sept. 29, 1703, 
ho received his 
first instriKs- 
tion from his 
fatlu'i', studied 
with Be Moims 
and was for a 
time inn])loyed 
as n.u imgraver 
and illustrator 
of hooks. In 
1723 he gained Ihe ])rix do Itomi'. 
and lat ei’ spent sevc'ral yiNirs study- 
ing,' in Haiy. AfUn* his ri'turn to 
Paris in 1731 lu^ won admiration 
as t.lie, paintm’ of voluptuons idylls 
and of porf.i’nif.s, inehiding siwi'ral 
of Mine, lie Pompadour, and was 
eli'eted to tbi^ yVeademie royalc dii 
'peinf.nre et, seulfitun*. In 1755 111^ 
lieeame diri'ctor of the- (lohelins 


Francois Boiichex’, 
Frmioh painter 

lUilutinii bit Hinhtn 


f apestry fae.tory, and in 1705 w’as 
appointed yiaintm" to Bonis XV. 
lie dii'd in Paris May .30, 1770. \io 
is n^presi'nied at the Bouvre, 



Bonoher. Idyllic pastoral scene by 
this 18 th-oentury French painter 


Paris ; the National Gallery, 
London; and many other im- 
})o riant galleries. 

Boucher-Desnoyers, A uu uhtw 
UAsrARi) Loins, Baron 
1857). Krone h engraver. He was 
born in Paris, Dec. 20, 1779, and 
studieil undi'r LothDre. In 1799 
an engraving in the dottiul style of 
Berdvrefs Venus and Onpid gained 
him a priv.o at the Salon. When in 
1810 Napoleon commanded him to 
engrave a portrait of Marie Louise, 
he produced a likeness which was 
oivculaU‘d throughout Paris. He 
became painter to Charles X in 
1825 and a baron throe years later. 
His engravings of EapbaePs La 
Belle JardinDre and l-tconarclo’s 
Virgin of the Rooks are masterly. 


Bouches-du-Rhone. Di'pnri- 
meiit of Krunce, t-ravt'rscd by ihe 
Pilione, which, navigable- for 27 m. 
widiiu tlie lU^it., Hows into ihe 
Mi'diU'rraneaii through iiuiny chau- 
n<4s. By 000 ilc. t.here was a- 
Greek sctthHuenii in the urea. In- 
dustries lU'Vclopi'.d a lter t he Hiuiond 
(JriNit War inelude oil ri'lining and 
the mining of ligruti*. Malt is pro- 
duiu'd from the inarshi’s. Agri- 
(iulture nourishes in the w(M- 
wai-ered vnlltsys ; fruit, olivi's, 
(*ai'ly vegidahles, wlu‘at., the vim* 
are importuut proiluets. Riiu^ is 
grown ine-reasingly. On thi^ great 
plains of Gamnrgue and (Van, 
Hwi'pt by the “ misiral,” sheep are 
reared and horses bi’tal. hlar- 
s(*ill(‘H is the capital ; other losvns 
an^ Aix, Tarascon, and Arlc's. Pop. 
(1954) 1,04,8,702. 

Boucicault, Dion. Name 
adopted by Dionysius Lai'diuu’ 
Boursiquot (1822 00), Briiash 
dramatist and 
aetor. Born 
in Dublin, 

Dec. 20, 1822, 
and educated 
a t B r u c e 
Gasth'. Htihool, 

3\) tten ha in, 
aud London 
University, 

Boucicault 
made his lirst 
appearance ou 
the London stage a,t 'fhi^ Priu- 
cchs’h, iJunc 14, 1852, in his own 
play The Vampire. He wrote or 
adai>ted Honu^ 140 pi(*ees, including 
Jjondon Assurance, 1841 ; The 
Octoroon, 1801 ; 'Pho Shaughraun 
in whieh he made a big siUicess as 
mi actor, 1875. His own d’he (Jol- 
iecu Bawn ran for 300 niglits in 
London, 1800-01. Hi'settk'd in the 
IJ.S.A. 1870, and died in New' York, 
Mept. 18, 1890. 

His sou, Dion G. Bouoieault 
(1859 1920), a Huecessful pro- 
dueer, actor, and manager, mar- 
ried Irene Vanbrugh (i/.n.). 

His daughter, Nina Boue-ieault 
(1807-1950), was the first Peter 
jhui, 1003. She first a p pea re< I in her 
fatboVs play» The Golliien Bawn, 
in the D.S.A., 1883. Maldiig her 
d6but in London in 'fhi^ New Wing, 
1892, she ap})eared also in 'fhe 
Light That Failed, 1903 ; Quality 
Street, 1913 ; Honu' Ghat, 1927'; 
Frolic Wind, 1935; Waste, H)3(i. 

Boudicca. NV'c Boadicea. 

Boudin, Lours FuafcNU (18’24 
98). French painter, Born at Hon- 
fleur, July 12, 1824, hi^ went to sea, 
as a boy, afterwards assisting bis 
father in business at Havre, 'riiort^ 
ho met various painters, tin* result 
being that he wont to Paris to 



Dion Bouoioaclt, 
Bridsh dvamatlsl: 


boufflers 
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study. A great painter of sea and 
sky," he first exhibited at the 
Salon in 1859, and for nearly 40 
years he ■worked at his art, chiefly 
in Normandy. He helped to or- 
ganize the fi"rst Impressionist ex- 
hibition, 1874. He died Aug. 8, 
1898. He is represented in the 
Wallace Collection, London. 

Boufflers, Louis Fean<?ois, 
Due UE (1644-1711). French -sol- 
dier. Bom in Picardy, Jan. 10, 
1644, he entered the army serving 
in the wars of Louis XIV, and 
under Turenne in the Dutch Re- 
public. He was made a marshal of 
France in 1693 after the victory of 
Steinkirk. He distinguished him- 
self particularly by his defence of 
Namur in 1695 against William 
HI, and of Lille in 1708 against 
Prince Eugene. After Malpiaquet, 
the retreat of the French army was 
conducted under his orders with 
such skill that neither men nor 
cannon were lost. He died at Fon- 
tainebleau, Aug. 22, 1711. His son, 
Joseph Marie, due de Boufflers 
(1706-47), was also marshal of 
France. Pron. Boof-lare. 

Boufflers, Stanislas Jean, 
Maequis de (1738-1815). French 
soldier and man of letters, com- 
monly known as the Chevalier de 
Boufflers. Born at Lun^ville, May 
31, 1738, be joined the military 
order of the ICnights of Malta, and 
after some years of service rose to 
the rank of marshal. He was gov- 
ernor of Senegal, 1785-87, and his 
administration of the colony was 
both humane and successful. He 
was made a member of the Acad- 
emy in 1788, and of the states- 
general in 1789. He left France at 
the Revolution, but, having 
returned, was in 1814 made joint 
librarian of the Bibliotbeque 
Mazarine. He died in Paris, 
Jan. 18, 1816. 

Bougainvillaea. A genus of 
climbing shrubs of the family Nyc- 
taginaceae. Natives of S. America, 
^ ■ '■ they have in- 

ti [ 1 conspicuous 
^ r ’ greenish flow- 

' largely culti- 

J k|^ vated in green- 

bouses on ac- 
, count of their 
I showiness, due 

Bougainvillaea. of rosy bracts 
Leaves and flowers by which the 

flowers are surrounded. The shrub 
is named after Louis Antoine de 
Bougainville. 

Bougainville. Largest of the 
Solomon Islands, Pacific Ocean. 
Under German control 1898-1914, 
it became Australian mandated 


territory, 1921, and was placed 
under U.N. trusteeship, as part of 
the territory of New Guinea, in 
1946. Kieta, on the E. coast, is 
the administrative h.q. of the 
island, which is 130 m. long by 40- 
60 m. wide ; area, 3,880 sq. m. 
Of volcanic formation, Bougain- 
ville is almost entirely occupied hy 
a forest-covered range, which in- 
cludes Mt, Balbi, 10,170 ft., and 
Mt. Borgana, 6,560 ft., both active 
volcanoes. Its people are of 
Melanesian stock. The chief in- 
dustry is copra production ; of less 
importance are cocoa and rubber 
production, and the collecting 
of trochus and green snail shell. 
Minerals, known to exist, awoit 
exploration. Pop. (1954) 48,758. 

During the Second Great Wai' 
the Japanese landed on Bougain- 
ville at Kieta on April 6, 1942, i),nd, 
the island being undefended, soon 
overran it. LT.S. Marines landed 
in Empress Augusta Bay Nov. 1, 
1943, and by Dec. 31 established an 
enclave which was not extended 
until Australian forces took over in 
Nov., 1944. In savage fighting, 
they drove the Japanese into 
pockets in the S.E. and N. of the 
island ; some 20,000 surrendered 
at Torokina, on Empress Augusta 
Bay, on Sept. 8, 1945. 

BougainviUe, Louis Antoine 
DE (1729-18U). French naviga- 
tor. Bom in Paris, Nov. 11, 1729, 
,, „ he became an 
'I I advocate, and 
j then entered 

! '’!! the army. In 

1756 he dis- 

I t i n g u i s h e d 

j ' himself as 

jl j aide-de-camp 

ij I' to Montcalm 

in Canada. 

L. A, de BougainvUle. After serving 
Frencti navigator : • 

m Germany in 

1761, he left the army and in 1763 
joined the navy and was sent to 
establish a French colony on the 
Falkland Islands. He was the first 
French seaman to circumnavigate 
the globe, and in his Voyage round 
the World (1766-69), Eng. trans. 
J. R. Forster, 1772, he added con- 
siderably to the geographical and 
scientific knowledge of the ago. He 
died Aug. 31, 1811, and is com- 
memorated by one of the Solomon 
Islands, a strait in New Hebrides, 
and by the shrub Bougainvillaea. 
Consult Life, M. Thiery, 1932. 

Bough, Samuel (1822-78). 
British landscape painter. Born 
at Carlisle, Jan. 8, 1822, be spent 
many years as a scene painter and 
settled down as a landscape painter 
in Edinburgh in 1855. He was 
elected to the Scottish Academy 
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in 1875. He died in Edinburgh 
Nov. 19, 1878. 

Boughton, Geokqe Henry 
(1833-1905). British painter and 
illustrator. Born near Norwich, 
Dec. 4, 1<S33, lie spent his 

childhood in New York, his parents 
having emigrated, and subse- 
quently studied in Paris before he 
settled in Lontlon, 1803. He first 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
1863, and showed regularly until 
his dcatli. He. was identified with 
paintings of New England episodes 
and costume, and his narrative 
paintings of scntii mental subjects 
w'ere highly popular, PTo died 
Jan. 19, 1905. 

Boughton, Rutland (b. 1878). 
British composer. Ho was born 
Jan. 23, 1878, and educated at 

Aylesbury en- 
dowed school 
and the Royal 
College of 
Music. His 
first notable 
composition, 
Midnight, a 
choral and 
orchestral 
work, was per- 
Rutland Boughton. formed at the 

British composer iji,.,nj„gham 

festival, 1909. In 1914 he founded, 
with Christo})her Walshe, the 
Glastonbury festival, for which ho 
wrote operas and music dramas, 
chiefly based on tlie Arthurian 
legends. The most successful was 
The Immortal Hour, a musical 
setting of the poetical fantasy by 
William Sharp {q,v.). Originally 
given at the Old Vic, London, 
1920, it was performed with great 
success at the Regent Theatre, 
1922-23, and revived 1926 and 
1932. Boughton’s other works 
include Bcdlficdiem ; The Round 
Table : The Queen of Cornwall ; 
and a number of songs. 

Bougie OR Bug I AH. Seaport of 
Algeria. Situated on the Bay of 
Bougie and on the declivity of Mt. 
Guraya, it is 1 20 m. E. of Algiers, 
with which city it is connected by 
rly. via Beni Mansour. As the 
Saldao of the Romans it formed an 
important station in Mauritania, 
but later sank into obscurity. 
Part of the Roman wall exists. 

In 1833 Bougie, then a small 
village, was captured by the 
French, who have since made it a 
strong fortress and commercial 
centre. In 1913 it ranked as the 
fifth port in Algeria. It has long 
been celebrated for the manufac- 
ture of hougks (wax-candles). On 
Nov. 11, 1942, it was occupied by 
British and U.S. troops {see N. 
Africa Campaigns). Pop. 30,659. 
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Bouguereau, Ai)<)r,pnH Wil- 
liam (1825-11)05). Kiviipli ]){utiU‘f. 
Born at La HooIk'IIo, Op wliulu'd 

niuhu- IMpoi 
a,ii(l in 1850 
won th(' prix 
(1(‘ lloni<\ 
a.cLi(‘v«‘(l ])OpU“ 
lai’il.v with l.-a. 

4 

(loiiHO- 

laf^ricML 1877, 
and TIu' Lirlli 
of V(aiUH, 1871), 
WiUiamBouguereau, r(*pi'<>du(^- 

rmch punter 

first have inad(‘ him Mddtdy known. 
The appreciation of a lar^^e puhlie 
for his work has not caidorHe<l 

by oritics ami artisiiH, for wlioiu 
neither its faneifulnesH nor its 
classicism atones for the lack _ of 
reality and sincerity. lU^ di(‘<l 
Aug. 20, 1005. 

Bouillon. Small town of Ihd- 
gium. In Luxembourg prov., it 
stands 1) m. N.K. of StMbui, on 
both banks of the Stonois, Tlna’c 
are remains of its (^aslle, ludow 
which the river Hows almost in a 
cirele. Tlu^ counts of Bouillon, 
most famous member of which was 
Godfrey, a. kanhu’ of tlu^ lirst 
crusade, 101)0 -01), took ilun'r munci 
from here. Boi). (11)47) 2,818. 

Boulanger, (Ikoiiukh Luniwt 
Jean Maiuu (I8:)7 01), Lr('nch 
soldier. Born at Itentn^s, April 20, 
18J17, he entered the army in 1850. 
After Horviee in Italy, AlgcM’ia., and 
Oochin-Lhina, he returned to St. 
Cyr as an instnietor. Ih^ wuiS 
wounded early in th<' fighting for 
Paris in 1870. In 1881, as general 
de brigade, be was madt^ insp(‘<'tor 
of infantry al. the w^nr o(li(^<‘. In 
1884, pro m ote( 1 g tb i tb’al d e d i v i s io n , 
he was sent to Tunis in eommand 
of the army of ocempation. 

Made minister of war in 1880 
through Cdomen(!eau’s hdlnemas 
with his youthful iip[)earan(!o, blut^ 
eyes, reddish hair, gf)lden beard, 
and fightipg record, lie eaptureil 
the fancy of the Laris mob ; and 
leaders of more than one group 
representing .Kreuch diseontents 
with the Third Jiepubliti saw in 
him the figurehead recpiirc'd for a 
concerted attaede on parliaimmtary 
government. 

A new cabinet formed in 1887 
did not include him, and to get him 
out of Paris he was appointed to a 
command at Clermont-Ferrand. 
His departure on July 8 provoked 
an immense popular demonstra- 
tion. In Nov. ho was hack con- 
ferring with his supporters who by 
now included the Orl^anists. He 
was put forward as candidate in 
several areas ; the government 
suspended him for coming to Paris 




BouKuereau. “ Charity,” a typicful example of the work of this French painter 
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without l(‘ave. He was trimnph- 
aidly ndairned in a hy-idectdon in 
tho Aisne; the governnumt. dis- 
miss(‘d liim from the army. Me 
Wiis badly wonmhal in a duel wam 
by i'be primuer Idmpud. 

' Scandals affecting the ])resident, 
Jules (L'evy, foriicd (Irevy’s r(‘- 
signation ; in new ('UndiioiiH Bou- 
langer was returned for tbna^ de- 
liartnumis ; and on Jan. 27, 1880, 
re(H'iv(‘d 245,000 votes out of 
424 ,000 in a by-ek'ction for a Paris 
vaemicy ; bis enthuHiastie snp- 
porL'rs firofiosed^ an immediate 
inarch on tln^ I^Hysee, and ilie 
gov(‘rninent expecti^d a emi/f d'rfal; 
but Ponlaiiger did nothing. 

Reprieved, tlu^ govern mimt 
abolislu'd multiple (‘andida,ci(‘H,and 
issued a warrant for Boulanger’s ar- 
rest ; l:e fled 

(on April 1) nTfWf 

to Jlrussels. 

In Aug. he 
was con- 
demned in 
absence to 
jierpetual im~ 
jirisonment. 
in the e](‘e- 
tions of Stipt,, 

1880, held 
u u d e V t h 0 
new law, 
his ill-assorted and loaderless 
followeis wore onishingly de- 
feated, and ho refused to return to 
France. He shot himself at 
Brussels Sept. 30, 1891, on the 
grave of bis mistress, Mmo 
Marguerite do Bonnomains. His 
ignominious failure ruined the 
Orli^anist cause. 



Georgres Boulanger, 
French soldier 


Boulanger, Nadia JirnncTTK 
(b. 1887). French composer, eon- 
diud.or, and tiMuJier. Born in Paris 
iSept. 10, 1887, she was (Mlueatial 
at tlu^ Paris (1ons<M'vatoir(\ study- 
ing composition with (hibriid 
Fan re ; and in 1908 ga ined the 
Htsiond ])tix d(^ iiome for Jum' 
cantata, La Sirbne. She taught a,t 
the conservatoiie and at tln^ 
Anuu'ican consin-vatory at Fon- 
iaimdikMUi, numbering Aaron (kip- 
land and Lenno.x B(u*keley among 
liermany pupils. Min’ eoinpositions 
iiududeci music to <rAnnnnzio’s 
(littii M’ort(‘, and various orchestral 
and instrumental pieces. 

Boulay de la Meurthe, CJomtr 
Antoine Jaoijues (Iimude ,Jo.s- 
KPii (I7B1 -1840). French poli- 
tician. Son of a. VoHg(‘s pcnisant, he 
was tialled to the bar, and became 
a lawyer in Ihvris. fh'i supported 
the Rlwolution in 1 789, and fought 
at Valmy, but was foreisl to hidt^ 
during tb<‘. Terror. He assisted in 
framing the constitution for the 
consulate, and was employed by 
Napoleon in drafting the (hvil (lode 
and dealing with problems of land 
tenure. For this In^ was created a 
count. Proscribc'd during 1815-19, 
be died in Paris, Feb. 4, 1840. 

Boulder. Mining town of 
Western Australia, 37() m. F.N.F, 
of P(Tth on the Tianscoutiiu'rital 
railway. It is on the Kalgoorlie 
goldfield, in the section calknl the 
golden mile which, opened c„ 1900, 
reached its peak in 1903, The sur- 
face deposits have long been wopk<Ml 
out, and mechanical methods arc 
used to win low-grade ori^s from 
greater depths. Pop. (1954) (5,271 . 


t 
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Boulder Clay. Stiff clay con- 
taining boulders and stones of 
various sizes and having a glacial 
origin. The clay itself often shows 
affinities relating it to the local 
underlying bedrock, but the 
boulders may have travelled great 
distances. The deposit is derived 
from ground-up rock-flour and 
rocks carried by glaciers, and is 
laid down as the ice melts or the 
glacier retreats. It thus mantles 
the solid rock below ; it fills pre- 
existing hollows, masks solid rock 
features, and often rests upon a 
rock surface smoothed, polished, 
and grooved by the passage of ice. 
The boulders are usually sub- 
angular in shape, and those that 
were carried at the bottom of the 
ice-sheet are polished and striated 
by their having been dragged over 
the solid underlying rock. 

In the British Isles boulder clay 
occupies considerable areas north 
of the Thames-Severn estuaries ; 
in N. America, north of the Great 
Lakes ; in Europe, much of the N. 
European plain ; all having been 
deposited by the great ice-sheets 
of the Glacial Period. In the 
British Isles Scandinavian bould- 
ers are common in the clays of the 
east of England ; Shap granite 
is distributed a long way S. of its 
source ; Scotch granites and Lake 
District rocks occur as boulders 
over the Cheshire plain and as far 


S. as S. and W. Wales, indicating 
the direction in which the icc 
travelled across the islands. This 
deposit has modified the topo- 
graphy of Britain by filling valleys 
and estuaries, and by diverting the 
pre-existing drainage. Boulder 
clays of earlier periods exist in 
the Cambrian of Scandinavia and 
among the Permo-Triassic rocks of 
India, S. Africa, and Australia. 

Boulder Dam, Name during 
1936-47 of the Hoover Dam (q.v.), 
built across the Black Canyon of 
the Colorado Eiver. 

Boule (Gr., great advice). Term 
used in ancientGreeceforthecoii ncil 
of government in Athens, Corinth, 
and other cities. Something of the 
kind existed in Homeric times, 
but nothing definite is known 
about its constitution and func- 
tion until after the time of Solon. 

The boule appears to have 
originated with Solon, but a more 
permanent form was given to it 
by Cleisthenes about 508 n.c. He 
raised the number of its ra embers 
from 400 to 500, 50 from each of 
the ten tribes. Every part of 
Attica was represented, the mem- 
bers being chosen by lot. It was the 
supreme administrative authority, 
supervising the work of the 
archons and other magistrates, 
as well as the filnances and the 
afifairs of the army and navy. It 
was a court of justice, and al- 


though powerless to make laws, 
had the right of considering and 
reporting upon all proposed legis- 
lation before this wont bclore the 
ceclesia (general assembly) for con- 
firmation or rejection. 

The powers of the boule were 
thus not unlike those of a modem 
cabinet. To save members from 
continuous attendance, the year 
was divided into ten parts, and 
the fifty members from each tribe 
acted in turn as a committee, 
carrying on the business for a 
tenth of the year. 

Boulevard (Gcr. Bolhverk, ram- 
part). Word used for a broad 
street or avenue planted with trees. 
Originally a boulevard was an 
earthwork erected to hold artillery 
during a siege, and was usually 
built against the town walls. When 
the fortifications of many French 
cities were pulled down, the name 
was transferred to tlic promenades 
laid out on their sites. The boule- 
vards of Jkiris are noted, and from 
France this scheme of town im- 
provement spread to England and 
elsewhere. 

Boulogne-Billancourt. Town 
o! Franco, adjoining Paris. Called 
IVIenuls-loH-St. Cloud until in 1319 
some citizens brought back a 
iniracnlous imago from Boulogne- 
sur-]\lor, built a church for it, and 
changed their town’s name to Bou- 
logno-sur-Seiuo, it was renamed 
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SeS! Bouk?^ . seen irom Carrelour Richelieu-Drouet where they 

mee uomevani Haussmann is named after the French admimstrator responsihle for much of the lay-out of 

present-day Paris 
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Boulogne. The fishing harbour ot the port ol France showing buildings put up to replace those destroyed during 

the fighting and air attacks o! the Second Oreat War 


Boulognc-Billancourt in 1025. It 
makes motor cars, bi<'.y(‘h'H, aoro- 
planes, and ohcmiealH. Pop. 
(1954) 93,998. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. Town of 
France, chief fishing wnvport of tihe 
department of PaH-de-(bihiiH. It 
stands on the hjagUsh (lluunud at 
the mouth of the river Liane 157 in. 
by rly. N. by W. of PariH. In the 
upper town tlu^ old rainparts sur- 
round the castle (13th eenliury), 
\ised as a barratiks ; Louis 
Napoleon (the future Napohnin 
III) was imprison, (“id tluu’c^ for a 
short time in 1840. N(^ar i>y is 
the cathedral of Notrt^ Dame, r(s 
built 1827-06. In the Iowan* town 
is the port, a fine modin'U harbour 
much used for tradic b(dw('(ni 
England and France ; its road- 
stead is 108 acres in extent. Thorts 
are salt and oil refineri(*H, factoric*s 
for preserving food and for making 
biscuits, chicory, linen, cordage, 
iron and steel goods ; also ships’ 
stores. Fish-curing is important. 

Early called Portus (kworiacus 
and later Bononia or Bolonia, after 
having boon a possession of the 
duke of Burgunciy it was joimnl to 
the crown in 1477 by Louis XL 
The English held the town during 
1514-50. A column crowned with a 
statue of Napoleon I commemor- 
ates the camp h(j set up hero in 
1804 with the intention of in- 
vading England. Boulogne was 
the birthplace of Sainte Beuvo, 
Mariette, and Constant Ooquelin. 

During the First Groat War the 
town and port were under British 
military aclministration and some 
millions of British soldiers passed 
through its rest camps. The casino 
and many hotels were given up to 
the Red Cross. For the admirable 


conduct of its inhabitants during 
aerial bombardnu^its, Boulogne 
was awardecl the Oroix de (Lktihl 
E arly in tins Wecend (h’eat War 
a medi(ud base was establisbed near 
Boulogne ; and British n^ar head- 
quarters moved back to the town 
for a few days in May, lt)40. On 
May 22 the 2()th Guards brigade 
ami a force of Royal Marines were 
sent from England ; Germans 
entered th(^ town next day, and 
forced thenu out of it. German 
troops and barges lat(T collected 
at Boulogne with tlie intention of 
invading England were hcnivily 
bombed. A auect'ssfid British 
Cominamlf) raid was tnade near 
the port, April 22, 1942. During 
tho war Boulogne underwent 487 
aerial bombard numts. Canadians 
liberated the town, much of it in 
ruins, in fiefC(> lighting B(q')t, 17-22, 
1944. Pop. (1954) 41,870. 



Boulogae. The Calais Gate, with the 
oathedcal ot Notre Dame behind 


Boult, 8 ra Adrian CtODuro (b. 
1889), British eonduetor. Born at 
Olu^stor, April 
8, 1889, he was 
educated at 
Wimtmiuster 
and Christ 
Church, Ox- 
ford, and Hub- 
s e q u 0 n 1 1 y 
stuciitHl music 
at Leipzig cou- 
servatorium. 

He was con- 
ductor for tlio 
Royal Philharmonic society 1918»- 
19 ; taught at tho R.C.M. 1919-30 ; 
and was musieal director of the 
City of Birmingham orchestra 
1924-30. In 1930 he hecainc 



Sir Adrian Boult, 
British conductor 
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B.B.C. symphony ore.lmstra, giv- 
ing up bis directorship in 1942 
to concentrate on conducting 


until he roslgned to become chief 
conductor of tho Tjondoii Philhar- 
monic, 1950- 57. During Continen- 
tal and American tours he intro- 
duced many English works, and 
his interpretatiouH, especially of 
Elgar, commanded attention. He 
was knighted in 1937. 

Boulton, Matthew (1728- 
1809). British ongincaw. He was 
bom in Birmingham, Sept. 3, 1728, 
and ontorod and soon onlarged the 
business of silver stamper (uirriod 
on by his father. In 1762 he 
opened works at Soho, near Bir- 
mingham, for the production of 
metal wares. The expansion of his 
factory made neciessary a rnon^ 
abundant source of power, and in 
1772 he ontorod into partnership 
with James Watt, who was trying 
to perfect his steam engine, at 
first intended only for pumping 
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purposes. Boulton’s energy, and 
his money, which he pledged freely , 
were of great use to att. Boulton 
turned his attention later to the 
manufacture of coins and coining 
machinery. He died Aug. IS, 1809, 
Boundaries. Lines forming the 
limits of a particular piece of land. 
Boundaries between nations con- 



the parish boundaries. The cere- 
mony took place annually on one 
of the Rogation days preceding 
Ascension Day (between April 27 
and June 2). the parish priest, the 
churchwardens, the beadle, and 
other parish ofiicials perambulated 
the boundaries accompanied by 
boys, who beat the boundary 
stones with boughs. As an aid to 
memory the urchins were some- 
times beaten or bumped on the 
stones. Before the Reformation 
the prayer or asking (Lat. rogare, 
to ask) for a good harvest was a 
featui*e of the procession. 

The custom may be a survival of 
the Roman Terminalia, the festival 
of Terminus, the god of landmarks, 
or of the Ambarvalia, when the 



Bounds. Choristers of St. Clement Danes, Westmin- 
ster, beating one of their parish boundary marks. 
Above, boundary marks on a waU of St. James’s 
Palace : left, that of St. Hartin-in-the-Fields ; 
right, of St. James’s, Westminster 


sist either of natural 
features, e,g. seas, 
rivers, mountains, 
etc., recognized by 
other peoples either 
tacitly or by definite 
agreement, or of lines 
fiSed by treaty or 
arbitration. In Eng- 
land boundaries of 
local areas are deter- 
mined by evidence, 
and are usually 
marked by stones, 
hedges, ditches, and 
the like. The Local 
Government Act of 
1933 as amended by 
the Local Govern- 
ment Boundary 
Commission (Dis- 
solution) Act, 1949, 
makes provision for 
the modification of 
the boundaries of 
cos., bors., urb. and 
rural dists., and par- 
ishes as required. In 
some parishes bound- 
aries are periodically 
perpetuated by 
beating the bounds. 

Bonndaxy Commission. In 
the XJ.K., four permanent bodies 
of persons, one each for England, 
Scotland, Northern Ireland, and 
Wales, set up in 1944 and governed 
by the House of Commons (Re- 
distribution of Seats) Act, 1949. 
They report periodically to the 
Home secretary as to any changes 
that should be made in electoral 
constituencies so as to secure as far 
as practicable that each constitu- 
ency has the same number of 
electors. Before 1944 temporary 
commissions were set up only 
when a re-distribution of seats W’as 
contemplated— e.Qf. in 1918. 

Bounds, Beating the. Old 
English custom for perpetuating 


boundaries were perambulated 
with prayers to Ceres or Dea Dia 
(Ops), both goddesses of agricul- 
ture and crops. In the north of 
England Rogation week is known 
as G&ng (go) week, in allusion to 
the procession. Beating the 
bounds, where it survives, or has 
been revived, usually takes place 
every third year. 

Boimty (Lat. bonitas, good- 
ness). Term for a gift or benefac- 
tion of any kind. It has been, and 
still is, used for payments made to 
soldiers and sailors in addition to 
their pay, the equivalent of the 
civilian’s bonus, and includes 
money given at the close of a cam- 
paign. The queen’s (king’s) bounty 


is money sent to any British 
woman who gives birth to triplets. 

In a special sense bounty is used 
for a grant of public money to aid 
a particular industry. In England 
there was a bounty on corn from 
1688 to 1814, given to stimulate 
production, and more recently 
there have been bounties on sugar. 
In the ISth century bounties were 
freely given in England, and in the 
20th Canada fostered some of her 
infant industries by this means. 
In other countries the fishing, ship- 
ping, and mining industries have 
been assisted by bounties. In 1907 
the parliament of the Australian 
Commonwealth passed a Bounties 
Act to encourage the production of 
certain articles such as flax. See, 
Queen Anne’s Bounty ; Subsidy. 

Bounty, Mutiny of the. Mu- 
tiny in April, 1789, on H.M.S. 
Bounty. In Dec., 1787, Captain 
William Bligli {g.v.) was sent by 
the British government in com- 
mand of the Bounty to the Society 
Islands. His mission was to collect 
bread-fruit and other vegetable 
products with a view to propagat- 
ing them in the W. Indies. When 
ho left Tahiti, part of liis crow, 
after six months of easy living 
there, resented their departure and, 
finding Bligh’s hot temper in- 
tolerable, mutinied under the 
leadership of Fletcher Christian ; 
and on April 28, 1789, set the 
captain and 18 sailors loyal to him 
adrift in an open boat 23 ft. long 
with a small quantity of provisions 
and no chart.. BUgh sailed this 
boat some 7,000 m. to Timor, 
which was reached <m Juno 14. 

Meanwhile the mutineers re- 
turned in the Bounty to Tahiti, 
whence nine of thorn, with a few- 
native men and women, in 1790 
sailed to uninhabited Pitcairn 
Island where they established a 
colony. Twelve of the mutineers 
who roniained at Tahiti were sub- 
sequently (iaptured and three were 
hanged. The colony on Pitcairn 
Island was not discovered until 
1808 ; by then only one of the 
mutineers, John Adams, was alive ; 
no proceedings w’cre taken against 
him. Consult The Mutiny and 
Piratical Seizure of H.M.S. Bounty, 
John Barrow, now od. 1914 ; The 
Wake of the Bounty, 0. S. Wilkin- 
son, 1953. 

Bounty Islands. Group of 13 
uninhabited islands in the 8. 
Pacific belonging to New Zealand. 
Lying N. of the Antipodes Is. and 
about 415 m. S.E. of Port Chal- 
mers, they were discovered by Cap- 
tain Bligh in H.M.S. Bounty, 1788. 
There is a depot for shipwrecked 
mariners on the main island. 




bouquet 

Bouquet. Aroma given olT from 
wine. It ifl duo to a combination of 
caproic, oaprylic, butyric, oonan- 
thic, pelargonio, and (jtlu‘r al<lc- 
bydes and othcra which (h^vedop in 
Wine during formontation TIk'hc 
continue to form when wino w 
stored, and thia incn^ivHO in the 
bouquet givoa old wino its value. 
The bouquet can be iullucnccal by 
fermenting grape juio(i with the 
yeasts characteristic of the dilTorent 
wines, and in scicntilic viticulture 
much has been done in this mamuT 
to improve the bouquet of wim's of 
inferior flavour, d’he woi'd conu's 
from French boNqueti a little wood 
or thicket; hence a bunch of 
flowers and the ixudumo ()f tluwb 
and other articles. Nee Wiu<\ 

Bourassa, JIioniu (IKbB 11)5*2). 
Canadian politician and journalist.. 
He was born at Mont'i’eal S(q)t. 1, 
1868, a son of Napoleon Hourassn.,^ 
an architect., and a grandson of 
L. J. Papincau {q,v.). 11 became 
the ardent Hpokesnian of the 
French Canadians, lie sa,! in tlu^ 
federal house of commons IHDb- 
1908 and 11)25-55, and as l(‘ader 
of the Nationalist.s^ <)ppoK(Hl 
Canada’s parti(aj)ation in both th(^ 
South African War and the First. 
Groat War. llti mellowed with 
time, however, and during his 
second lonn iti parliu.nu;nt was a 
fairly consistent, supporter of t lu' 
Liberal govornnumt.. lie foui\d(sl 
the Montreal newspaper, L(^ Devoir, 
in 1910. Ho died Aug, 51, 1952. 

Bourbuki, Chaiujos Dwniw 
Sauter (1816-97) French soldier. 
Bom at Pan, April 22, 1816 ho 
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break the ({erman lines near Bel- 
fort, but his army was eompelhsl 
to ndireat. to ywil.'/<*rlaud, wlK'n") it 

was interiuxi 
In 1881 he 
retired fro m 
t.l\e army, lie 
<lied at Bay- 
o n n e, 8ept. 
22, 1897. 

Bourbon, 
^ n E 1) Ifl. A 
French island 
in the Indian 
Ocean, now 
generally call((d Reunion (y.c.). 

Bourbon. Mamc of a Fnnioh 
family, nuunlxM’H of which w(‘re 
kings of Francis from 1589 to 1792, 
and again from 1814 to 1848, also 
ruUu's of Spain, with a brief int.('r- 
val, from 1799 to 1951. 'fho 
nanu' is taken from the town of 
Beurlxm rAreluimbanlt, and the 
dist.ri<d‘. around this, c.allcd the 
Bourboimais, was the first t(UTi’ 
tory ruled by the family. They 
lirst apptmr as its lor<ls in th(^ 91.1i 
century, and in the 15th t.luur 
luiinws, Beatrix, married Robert, 
count of Clermont (1259-1518), a 
younger son of Louis IX. It is 
owing to this imkm that the 
Bourbons, as descjendantH of llu'> 
early kings of .France, HiKaasxh'd 
later to the t.hrono. In 1527, 
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Robert’s son Louis became duko of 
Bourbon, and t.his titl(’> wa.s held 
by llnun for two ccnt.urios, unt.il 
i.he (h'iitli of Dbarles, constable of 
Bonrl>on, in 1527, 

The exist. in g Bourbons are spnxng 
from a young(U‘ son of Duke Louis, 
dann^M, count of La Marc.be, whose 
grandson was Jjonis, count of Ven- 
df)m(\ Fourth in dcsx'ent from this 
Louis was Antony, who married 
deanne d’ Albrcd., luuims of the little 
kingdom of Navarro, and b(s*ame 
king of that land in 1554. 4’heir son 
Henry, on the extinction of tlu^ 
botiHc". of Valois in L5H9, was luur to 
the throne of Fraxua^. and bccatm^ 
Henry IV, His dcw(mdants, 
Louis XI 11, XIV, XV, and XVI, 
reigned until the Revolution. 

I’he Bourbons \v(Te restonnl 
1814-48 wlien Louis Philippe was 
overthrown. TheFreiUih Bourbons 
are nqin'sontcal by the Orleans 
l)ran(;h, descendants of Philij) 1, 
duk(^ of Orleans ; th(^ count of 
Ohambord, grandson of Charles X, 
last r(q)nwcntative of tlui senior 
line, died in 1885. By th(^ death 
in 1929 of the last duke of Orleans 
the claim to the Freneh throne 
])aHHed to fJean, duke of Ouisci 
(1874-1940), and his son Henri, 
(iount of Paris (h. 1908). The law 
of 1886 banishing the Bourbons 
xvas abrogated in 1959. 

The Spanish Bourbons are do- 
H<jended from Louis XlV, His 
grandson Philip became king or 
Spain hi 1700, the War of the 
Spanish Succession failing to keep 
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joined the Foreign Legion and 
saw service in Algeria, the Crimoa, 
where he distinguished himself at 
Alma, Inkerman, and Sevastopol, 
and in the Italian campaign of 
1869. In the Franco -Prussian war 
of 1870-71, as commander of the 
army of the East, he attempted to 
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him out. His descendant, Charles 
IV, was driven from his thi'one by 
Napoleon, but, as in France, the 
Bourbons w’ere restored in 1814. 
Ferdinand VII, dying in 1833, left 
only an infant daughter, Isabella, 
whose claim was contested by her 
uncle Carlos. In the civil war 
Isabella was victorious, and from 
her the last kings were descended. 

The Spanish Bourbons also pro- 
vided kings for Naples and dukes 
for Parma. In 1738, before his 
accession to Spain in 1759, Charles 
III had secured for himself the 
crown of Naples, with which Sicily 
was then united. When he became 
ruler of Spain he passed on his 
Italian kingdom to his younger son, 
Ferdinand. In 1814, Ferdinand, 
restored after his removal by 

V 

Napoleon, called himself king of 
the Two Sicilies, and his descen- 
dants ruled there until deprived of 
the throne in 1860. In the same 
year the duchy of Parma, which 
had been ruled by a Bourbon dur- 
ing 1748-1801, and again from 
1847, was also made part of the 
kingdom of Italy. Many represen- 
tatives of the families formerly rul- 
ing in Naples and Parma are alive 
today, as well as a number of 
princes representing other younger 
branches of the French and Spanish 
Bourbons. The princes of Conde, 
famous in the history of France, 
were a branch of the Bourbons. 

Bourbon, Tle. Older name of 
Reunion 

Bourbon, Charles, Due de 
{1490-1527). French soldier, fre- 
quently called the Constable of 
^urbon, whose army sacked 
Rome in 1527. He was born Feb. 
17, 1490, a son of the count of 
Montpensier, head of a younger 
branch of the house of Bourbon ; 
on his marriage to a granddaughter 
of Louis XI, the daughter and 
heiress of Peter, duke of Bourbon, 
Charles assumed the ducal title. 
He won early renown at the Battle 
of Marignano, was made constable 
of France by Francis I in 1515, and 
for a short time was governor of 
the Milanese ; but he and the king 
quarrelled. When Bourbon’s wife 
died in 1521 he was not allowed to 
retain possession of her lands. He 
therefore deserted his country and 
entered the service of the emperor 
CJbarles V. In 1524 he took com- 
mand of the emperor’s armies in 
Italy. He cleared the French from 
Lombardy, and followed them into 
their own country, but failed to 
take Marseilles. In 1525 he fought 
at Pavia, when Francis was de- 
lated and captured ; then made 
his memorable attack on Rome. 
Bourbon was driven by lack of 


resources to lead his starving 
.army to capture Rome, and was 
killed mounting the walls, May 6, 
1527. Benvenuto Cellini claimed 
to have fired the shot. Consult 
Life, Christopher Hare, 1911. 

Bourboimais. One of the 
provinces into which France was 
divided before the Revolution. It 
grew up around the town of 
Bourbon I’Archambault, whence 
it took its nazne, and its lords, from 
the 10th century among the most 
powerful of the French nobles, 
were the ancestors of the kings of 
France from Henry IV onwards. 
The department of Allier covers 
most of Bourbonnais. 

Bourboime-les-Bains. Town 
and health resort of France, in the 
department of Haiite-Marne. The 
Aquae Borvouis of the Romans, it 
is close to the river Amance, 35 m. 
by rly. N.E. of Langres. Its hot 
springs, with a temp, of 110*^- 
150° F., are impregnated with 
chloride of sodium, and are bene- 
ficial in the treatment of rheu- 
matism, arthritis, paralysis, and 
scrofula. Bourbonne-les- Bains has 
a 12th-century church, a ruined 
castle, and remains of Roman 
baths. Furniture, is made, and 
there are sawmills and flourmills. 
Pop. (1954) 2,702. 

Bourboule, La. Town and spa 
of France, in the department of 
Puy-de-D6me, It stands on the 
Dordogne, 22 m. f8.W. of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand. Formerly a hamlet 
of no importance, it became a 
flourishing health resort on account 
of its hot mineral springs, which 
have a temperature of from 80° to 
130° F. The waters are beneficial 
in the treatment of rheumatism 
and skin diseases ; they are 
strongly arsenical and impregnated 
with bicarbonate of soda, and pos- 
sess great radio-activity. Pop. 
(1954) 3,187. 

Bourcliier, Arthur (1864- 
1927). British actor manager. Born 
at Speen, Bucks, the son of a 
soldier, June 22, 1864, he was edu- 
cated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford. He helped to found the 
O.U.D.S., and made his first pro- 
fessional appearance as Jaques 
in As You Like It at Wolver- 
hampton in 1889. He was in 
management successively at the 
Royalty, Garrick, Criterion, His 
Majesty’s, and Strand theatres. He 
excelled in brusque, bluff parts, 
his Long John Silver, in Treasure 
Island, 1922, being outstanding. 
He died Sept. 14, 1927. Violet 
Vanbrugh {q.v,) was his wife 
1894-1917. Pron. bow^'cher. 

Bourchier, Thomas (g. 1405- 
1486). English cardinal, through 


his mother a great-grandson of 
Edward III. He was educated at 
Oxford. In 1434 ho became bishop 
of WTzrcestor, in 1443 was trans- 
lated to Ely, and in 1454 was made 
archbishop of Canterbury. He was 
lord chancellor 1455-56. When the 
Wars of the Roses began, Bour- 
chier at first acted as a peacemaker 
in the interests of Henry VI, but 
after Henry’s cause was lost, in 
1461, he supported Edward IV, 
and he crowned Richard HI and 
Heni'y VXT. In 1467 he w’as a 
cardinal. He died March 30. 1486. 

Bourdaloue,LouLs( 1632-1704). 
French preacher. He was born at 
Bourges, Aug. 20, 1632, and entered 

the society of 
Jesus in 1648. 
On the discov- 
ery of his powers 
as an orator in 
1659 he was set 
apart solely to 
preach. In 1665 
he toured 
France, and in 
1669 was trans- 
ferred to Paris. 
Thenceforward 
ho ranks wn*th Bossuet as the 
greatest of French preachers. 

On the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, Bourdaloue was sent 
on a mission to the Huguenots in 
Languedoc, and there Ixflh Pro- 
testants and Roman Catholics 
crowded to hoar him. To contend 
with Protestant rationalism he 
boldly made use of the arguments 
of reason. He died in Paris, May 
13, 1704. 

Bourdillon, Francis William 
(1852-1921). British scholar and 
poet. He was acting as tutor to 
the sons of Prince and Princess 
Christian when his first book of 
poems. Among the Flowers, was 
published in 1878. Other works 
included a translation of Aucassin 
et Nieolotte. The eight-line poem 
beginning '‘The night has a thou- 
sand eyes ” is in many collections. 
He died Jan. 13, 1921. 

Bourdon (French, bumble-bee). 
Organ stop. It is usually of 16 ft. 
tone, but aometimos of 8 ft. also, 
on pedal or manual, of the atopped- 
diapason type. Delicately voiced 
specimens are often called Lieblich 
bourdon or sub-bass. When of 
32-ft. pitch, they are named con- 
tra-bourdon. Harmoniums have 
a bourdon stop. 

Bourdon, S6bastien(1616-71). 
French painter. BornatMontpelber, 
Feb. 2, 1616, the son of a glass 
painter, he studied in Paris, and at 
an early age made his way to Rome, 
where he copied masterpieces for 
a living. On his return to Paris in 
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1643, he wuB eoininisHioiKMl \)y ih(^ 
goldsmiths' corpotatioii lo paint 
their annual V(div(^ piclurc tor 
Notre l)ani(‘ ; this work, thi^ 
Martyrdom of S. I‘(d(*r, is in (he 
Louvre. During 1(132 34 lui was a, 
•political re.rugua^ in SwuMhai, whm^ 
de painted the historic poidrait, ot 
Queen ( Hiristitia. 1 1 is great ost. works 
were his ceiling d<wora,t.ion of tlx^ 
gallery of tht^ Hotel d(s l^ndon- 
villiei'S (since (hmiolislual) and t hat> 
in the Tuileries. His Dt'seent from 
the Cross, in Lonvr(\ nuiy hc! 
noted. Hcdied in Paris, May S, 1(571, 
Bourdon do Ii’Oise, Puan<,ois 
Louis (17r)8“-()8). kVeneh revolu- 
tionary, horn atr IDiuy-hwlddM. 
(8omme). He sat in ih<' conven- 
tion, voted ior t he d(ui,( h of Louis 
XVr, helped to ov('rthro\v tlH‘ 
Girondists, supported Danton, n.nd 
to save lumselF joined Barras to 
secure the fall of BohespicuTi^ Ht^ 
represented the d(‘partnumt. of tL(‘ 
Oise; Bourdon was his own sur- 
name. A reactionary from tlu^ 
time of the coup d'c/ol of 1) 'fluw- 
midor (July 27), he became a nunn- 
her of the Cli(‘hi(mH, th<^ royalists 
section of the eouneil f»f the Live 
Hundred whose nieknairu^ eanu^ 
from a political society (uilltal t4u^ 
Club de Clicdiy. Bourdon was ar- 
rested by order of th(' Directory in 
1797, deported to Preneh (hiimui, 
tind died at Sinnamary in 17()H, 
Bourg-en-Bresso. 'town of 
France, in t.lio dept, of Ain. H. is 
on the river Keyssouze 37 m, by 
rly, N.K. of Lyons. church of 
Notre Dame dates from the l(5lh 
century. In the suburbs lic^s th(^ 
church of Notre Damo de Brou 
(also of the IGtli century) wdth it.s 
outstanding inommumts. Bourg 
was the capital of the ammmt/ pro- 
vince of Brosao, joined to the 
crown in 1601. It is an active 
agricultural centre, Brosso poultry 
being well known. Every y(uir six 
days before Christmas a fair is held 
at which fowls stiCeped in milk and 
powdered white tind a ready 
market. The town spceialis(w in 
the manufacture of rustic Bressau 
furniture. Pop. (1054) 2(5,000. 

Bourgeois. Term applied gen- 
erally to a memlxw of t,he mercantile 
or shop-keeping middle class of a 
community or country, sometimes 
in a disparaging sense. The word 
is French, and originally denoted 
a freeman or citizien of a bourg 
(borough), and later the class 
called comprehensively the bour- 
geoisie, betw'een the nobility and 
the peasants. From its usual re- 
luctance to cooperate in any violent 
disturbance of established con- 
ditions, it has incurred the resent- 
ment of the extremists in most 
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!'evoluliouary movenumis, and in 
BiUssia llu* bonrg<M)iHie was Ui 
Hp(‘eial obj(‘et of att.aek in th(^ 
B(»lHh(‘visl I’cvoluliou of IP17, 

Bourgeois. Nairn' of an o1)ho- 
!('((' Hi'/(^ of prinling (ypi^ (bi'twaa'ii 
br(wi<M' and long prinu'r); about, 
eight liru'.s make an inch. J^ron. 
hur-joie'e'. 

Bourgeois, L^on Victor Au- 
(lUSTK (lHr>l 1923). Preueh poli- 
liciuii lamou.s lor hin early advo- 

(‘lU'V ofa k'agm' 
of naliotiH. He 
I'lilnrc'd public 
H('rvieein 1S77, 
hec^anu^ pi*(‘- 
lec.t of th(^ 
Tarn in 1HH2, 
joiiU'd l h(' min- 
istry of tih(^ 
ini.erior in ISS(5, 
was prelect of 
polii'c in I8S7, 
and in IHHH was ('leetiul l.o the 
chamhcM’ as radii'al deputy for the 
Marne, Ix'ing four Hnu^s re-chaded. 
He held s<‘V('ra,l miuisti'rial ollici's 
during ISPO 9.3, w^UiS pi’(*mi('r 1893- 
9(5, minisl(a‘ of public iuHlruclion, 
LSOtS, and in 1899 nipi’tssmiied 
fh’ance afi J’he llagiu^ confew'iua'. 
Pt’('si<l('nt of Hki (‘hamlx'r of d(s 
put.i(^H, 1902-03, h<‘ 1 xaainus a. 
senator in 1905, mid was again 
Hcv('ivil tinu'sa minister until 1{)17. 
Permauenl. <lelegat(^ of Frances at. 
T\\o Hague from 1907, he was 
aut hor of an (airly plan for a ]<‘agui^ 
of imtions and in 1920 was awarded 
tlu^ Nol)<4 [xaice prize. He dical 
iScpL 29, 1925. 

Bourgeois, 8 ih Bktkr Fhanuih 
(173(5-1811). English painter, lbs 
washoriiin i.«ondou of Swiss parent- 
ages, and Htudi('d under Louther- 
bourg. In 1791 he Ix'came painter 
to the king of Ikdand, by whom lies 
was knigldtal. Klecled Il.A. in 
1793, he was appointed landstaipe 
painter to Cbsorge 11 1 in 1794. Ho 
(lied at Dulwmh, Jan. 8, 1811. 
There are 20 of his pictures in the 
gallery ho founded at Dulwdeh. 

Bourgeois Gentilhoznme, Ln 
(tins tradesman turned gentle- 
man). Fi ve-aet eomody by Moli6ro, 
The (sentral (iharacier is M. Jour- 
dain, an elderly tradesman who, 
having suddenly Ixxsomo rich, 
wislitsH to learn the ways of socsiety. 
An amiably fatuous person, he 
wants to do everything by rule, 
and is delighted to discover that ho 
had been talking prose all his life 
without knowing it. With M. J'our- 
dain is contrasted the gentleman 
by birth, Count Doran to, who is 
little better than an adventurer. 
The play was produced at Cham- 
bord, Oct. 14, 1670. MolieVo played 
M. Jourdain. 


Bourges. (Ty of France, 
capital of the departimsnt ofdher, 
mul fornuu’ly of tins provinces of 
Berry. 1 (. stiands at. t he junction of 
th(‘ Yc'vns juid t.he Auron 144 m. by 
rly. S, of Barin. Though it has im- 
portant milit ary engineeringwxsrks, 
iron foun(lri(sH, an aircraft, in- 
dust, ry, flourmills, oilmills, dis- 
tilhsrieH, printing works, and some 
of tins largisst. oilclot.h fa(*torics in 
Fran(s(s, it is a iHsautifnl little town 
full of nsnuiiiiH of Hus past, It w’as 
the Roman Avaricum, (shicsf towm 
of tb(' Biturigiss, t,a,k(sn 32 it.o. by 
Julius ( (mssar. Tlus s('at of au areh- 
bisboprie, it, has a v(sry line 12tb' 
(‘cntury Holhic cathedral with out- 
standing stained glass, and in every 
sfrt'ct lov(sly old buildings of th(s 
14th, I3tih, and lt5th e(snturi(ss. In- 
cluding tins Ihilais fTa,(squeH (loeur 
(uH('(l as laAV courts), tins town liidl, 
and t h(' Hdttsl Kalleinand. Bourg(sM 
wa,H tlus birthplace of Louis XI 
and of Bourdaloius. Ihseauscs of its 
enghu'cring works, it. was heavily 
bombtsd dui-ing tlus Scseond Hia'at. 
War. Bop. (1934) 53,879. 

Bourget. Lake of hh-anee, lusar 
Aix-les- Bahis, in Savoie dept. Hs 
Usngih is 11 m. and its brisadth 
2 m. It. (sinplhsH into the Hlnnie, 
2J m. away, by the Hanal ths 
Savieiass. 

Bourget^ Dio. 'fown ol’ Fraiuas, 
in the d(s}xirt,nusnt of S(sine. ft is 
a few mik'H N.E. of Baris. In thes 
Franeo-VruHsian War a furious 
battle was fought lusre in 1870. 
The Knsneh, (sight oflica'i’s and 80 
men, were doh'ated after holding 
out to tlus last ea,H.ridg(s, A mouu- 
nusnt. of Hus l)rok(sn sword’’ and 
a lit.t.lc ehaptsl eomiuemorato this 
heroic, resist a, ncas. L(s Bourg(st was 
ma,d(s into an a('rodronus at tlus 
Ixsgiuning of 1914, and dcsveloped 
during tlus First Hnsat War into 
a hug(s milita,ry air base. From 
1920 it was an impoH.ant civil 
airport, for long Hie only airport 
of Baris. Le ihairgcst was this 
llying-off point of Nungessisr and 
Ooli on May 8, 3927, wlusn Husy 
vanished with their “ white bird.” 
Lindbesrgh laiuhsd hi're, May 21. 
1927, after bis solo llight. ai'ross the 
Atlantiis. Pop. (1954) 8,404. 

Bourget, ((hiAHwaw JosKun) 
Pauu (1852-31)33), Frisiuh poet 
and author, born at Amiens, Wept, 
2, 1832. His first wuirk. Da Vus 
TiujuitMo, 1874, warn a colloetion of 
v(irBe. In 1883 ho jmblished criti- 
cal studies, Kssais ilo Bsyehologie 
Oontemporaine. H<s continued Ids 
pessimistic analysis of contempor- 
ary life in his novels, DTr repar- 
able, 1884, and Tin Grime d’Amour, 
188(5. He travelled widely, visiting 
the U.S.A. in 1893’ 94, 



BOTirges. Western fapade o£ the 12 th 
century cathedral. See page 1339 

In 1SS6 Bourget published a 
second series of essays. Then came 
further novels, Andre Cornelis, 
1887 ; Mensonges, 1887 ; and Le 
Disciple, 1889 ; followed by im- 
pressions of travel, ifitudes et 
Portraits, 1889-1906 ; Sensations 
dTtalie, 1891 ; and Outre Mer, 
1895, Eng, trans. 1895. His last 
books were Le Sens de la Mort, 
1915; Le Danseur Mondaine, 1926. 
In 1894 he was elected to the 
French Academy. He died Dec. 
25, 1935. Consult monograph, E. 
Dimnet, 1913. 

Bomignon, Antoinette (1616- 
1680). French mystic. She was 
bom at Lille, Jan. 13, 1616, ran 
away from home to avoid mar- 
riage, and for a time after her 
father’s death managed a hospital 
in her native town. She main- 
tained that she saw visions, and 
that it had been specially revealed 
to her to restore the purity of 
primitive religion. The essence of 
her doctrine was that religion con- 
sisted in emotion rather than in 
belief or .practice. Banished from 
France, she travelled in the Nether- 
lands and Germany, winning 
many followers. But the sect 
dwindled after her death at 
Frauckes, in E. Friesland, though 
it survived in Scotland until the 
close of the ISth century. Several 
of her works have been translated 
into English. Consult life, A. R. 
MacEwen, 1910. 

Bourke. To^vn of Cowper co.. 
New South Wales, Australia. It is 
on the S. bank of Darling river, 503 
m. by rly. N.W. of Sydney. It is a 
centre of sheep-farming, and has 
copper-ore mines. 

^urlon Wood, Attack on. 
British operations of the Western 
Front in Nov,, 1917, and Sept., 
1918. They formed an important 


part of the two great battles of 
Cambrai {qn:.). The wood -lies 31 
m. W. of Cambrai, covering a 
gently rising eminence, reaching a 
level ‘of 340 ft., and in shape is a 
rough circle about 2,000 yds. in 
diameter. The Germans were in 
possession of Cambrai, and also 
the wood, which was strongly 
organized for defence. On the 
opening day of the first battle, 
Nov. 20, 1917, British tanks 

pushed to its outskirts, but the 
infantry was too tired to support 
them. On Nov. 23 the wood was 
cleared by tanks of the 1st 
brigade, supported by infantry of 
the 40th division. Counter-attacks 
followed, and were mainly re- 
pulsed, though the Germans had 
regained a small footing in the E. 
edge of the wood by the time the 
Cambrai offensive was broken off 
on Nov. 27. 

On Nov. 30 the German com- 
mander delivered his counter- 
stroke against the salient the 
British had created in front of 
Cambrai. This involved renewed 
attacks on the British troops hold- 
ing Bourlon wood at one flank of 
the salient. Here the Germans 
were unsuccessful through the 
stout resistance of the 1st Berks. 
But they penetrated so deeply on 
the other flank that the wood was 
rendered untenable, and it was 
evacuated by order of Gen. Byng 
on Dec. 4-6. 

It w'as finally captured in the 
second and decisive battle of Cam- 
brai, Sept. 27, 1918, by the Cana- 
dian corps and the 7th tank 
battalion. It was attacked from 
the N. and the S., the 4th Canadian 
division storming the village of 
Bourlon to the immediate N., 
while the 3rd drove through the 
wood, smashing all strong points. 
Over 10,000 prisoners and 200 
guns were captured, hut British 
and Canadian losses were heavy. 

Bourmont, Louis EE Ghaisnes, 
Comte de (1773-1846). French 
soldier, born at Bourinont castle, 
Anjou, Sept. 2, 1773. As a royalist 
he became an exile in England dur- 
ing the Revolution, but returned to 
play a promment part in the 
Vendeanwar, 1794-99. Eventually 
he took service under Napoleon. 
In 1814 he made his peace with 
Louis XVIII, but in 1815 he de- 
clared for Napoleon after the re- 
turn from Elba, again deserting 
him before Waterloo. In 1830 he 
successfully commanded the expe- 
dition to Algeria, and was made a 
marshal, only to be deprived of his 
command by the revolution of that 
year. He refused to take the oath 
of allegiance to Louis Philippe and 



retired to England. His last mili- 
tary service was in support of 
Miguel, pretender to the throne of 
Portugal, 1833-34. He died at the 
castle of Bourmont, Oct. 27, 1846. 

Bourne or Burn. Anglo-Saxon 
name for a broolc, stream, torrent, 
or rivulet. Iti is frequently found in 
British place-names, e.g. Bourne, 
Bournomoutli, Sittingbournc, Ban- 
nockburn, Tyburn. 

Bourne. An urban district and 
market town of the parts of 
Kesteven, Lines, England. It is 
10 pi. W. of Spalding. It has a 
Norman church and traces of a 
castle of Here ward the Wake, also 
the Old Rod Hall in which the Gun- 
powder Plot is said to have been 
hati‘hcd. li was the birthplace of 
the 1st Baron Jiurglilcy. Market 
day, Thursday. Pox>. (1951) 5,105. 

Bourne, Francis (1861-1935). 
English cardinal and archbishop 
of Westminster. He w^as born at 

Olapham, Lon- 
don, March 23, 
1861, and was 
educated at 
Ushaw, S. Sul- 
piec, Paris, and 
Louvain. Or- 
dained priest 
in 1884, after 
serving at 
Blaokhoath, 
Mortlake, and 
West Grinstcad, ho founded the 
Southwark diocesan seminary, and 
in 1889 became its rector. In 1897 
ho became bishop of Southwark, 
and in 1903 succeeded Cardinal 
Vaughan as archbishop. In 1911 ho 
became a cardinal. His chief pub- 
lication was on ecclesiastical 
training. Ho died Jan. 1, 1935, 
Consult Life, E. Oklmeadow, 1944. 

Bourne, Kucai (1772-1852). 
b''oun(ler of Primitive Methodism 
in England. Born at Fordhays, 
Staffordshire, April 3, 1772, he was 
brought up a Wesleyan, became a 
local preacher, and in 1807 began 
holding camp meetings. These 
were condemned by the Wesleyan 
Conference, and in 1808 Bourne 
was expelled from the denomina- 
tion. He gained many followers, 
commonly known as “ ranters,’ 
who formed themselves into a 
separate sect in 1811, and adopted 
the stylo of the Primitive Metho- 
dist Connexion in 1812. Their first 
chapel was built at Tunstall, and 
their first annual conference was 
held at Hull in 1820. 

Bourne, who worked as a car- 
penter and builder the greater part 
of his life to avoid takiiig a stipend 
from the denomination, made 
many preaching tours in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and visited 


Francis Bourne, 
English cardinal 
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the U.S.A. with huccc’Hh in by Sir M<‘r(()n lUiHsell- 

1844-4b.' Ho liv('(l to ho(' over (^oIoh, i.ogot.lu'r with 
5 000 Primitive JVlotluuliHt oha[K‘lH liin r(‘Hi(lono(‘, l^hmttilitT 
built, with a inoinla'rHhip of Hall. ''Ph(‘ national 
110 000. He wrot'O a liiHtory of ih(‘ Hanatoriuni waw (‘Htab- 
newbody liHlu'd in ISoH; an<l 

pdited the iViinitivo Methodint tlan'c^ ar(‘ HC'veral (a)n- 




edited the Prnnitivo Met UodiHt ar(‘ HC'veral ta)n- 

Magazinc. Ho died Oet. U. 1S52. vale.mu'ni^ hoinoH. The 

, , , town was th(^ lirsti in 

Bournemouth, (a). horonK i England to instal 
and resort of Hampslnre, rmpjland. (do<di’ic tnunways lahu 

It stands in the pine-elad valU^y winaa’Hedisl by tra,ek- 
ot the lk)nrn(^ i 





rivnhdi on Pooh^ 
Jhw, U>7 m. S.W. 
of London by tlu^ 
rail w a y. 1 1 h 
equabh^ cliinat.c^ 
and pictun‘H(m(^ 
ehines mak(' it a 
faHhionabh'lH'alth 


England to instal 
(de<d ric tnunways lahu* 
Nn|)(H’Hed(sl by tra,ek- 
loNS troll<‘y v(‘h!el(‘H 
(buH(‘H). Bonrneinontlt 
is well H(M’ved by rly., 
and t licjH^ is ani airport 
at 1 1 urn d in. to 1 he N. 








Bournville, near Birminfcham. Exaiaplos o* private 
bmlding on the Bournvillo Village Trust Estate 

courlt’sif of (Judbuni Ltd. 


gSTwr eouioiv a • i !• 

' I f , . Li«ni/v inmnonal ol 

jOirHt (Irc'at War a d\nnpl(5 of a(. Bonrnvillo and for improving 
emnes maio' i\, ii ^yaa erected in the n ppm- the estatt; and enexinraging hoiiHing 

^ pleaHure gronndH ; and in 1945 it and town planning elsewhere, 

i,' Ml t iiiin dei’ided to build houHes for Bonruvillc (‘Htal(\ on which there 

a fishing v\ nf o<'eupation on a nominal jiayment are more than .‘1,000 houses, is 

popularity about the middle oi women ami r. 1,000 acres in extent; the 

the IJtn eenuuy. tlK-ir (hMiendants. tJasnalties and hoiiHos are not reserved tor (.Mdbnry 

uThnihim^n^n M danmgi, ueinea,uHedhyninneronH employecH. The trust owns also 

tide ; awl one. a m v .,y 

rz^r ™vd l a., o !' , , ' May 2!!, 1!)4:!. Bou.a.<-w..ulh was woods for 1.1u> National Tn.at. , 

pleasure gaidc ns, aim ng t nn ‘ j.., j 4()P ix^aimmi eo. Bourr^e. Old Prenoh or Wpmnsh 

the public gardmis, which tollow niiup i ^ it > in nr fni.r time it is 

+i,Q RAiir.nr% nnri AviniiO fmtn Pin hor, 1900, a pai'l. hoi’. 1918. Und(-r dam ij. In two oi loui tmu , iit is 

the (xUnd iiom the r(--<!islrilmdon Bourne- similar to tlie gavotP*, hut begins 

coast to the i-xtremi- inlaml limit ’ ^ .f ' , , r Ai nn ihn fnuHh erotehc‘t of tlu^ bar 

ofthotown; t)io Pino Walk, a mouth with (IhriHlrhuyl, lornu..! “ ” 

snlendid aveiuK^ from tlu' Arcade ^><**’* eonsl itneuei(‘H. Pop. and is qiu Kc in i ic( . uxampic s 

spiencua avenue noiu uu. Alt ane ...uir <u-n fnn lu hi the suites ol Bach and 


a fishing village, it sprang intc) 
popularity about the middh^ of 
the 19th century. 

Pirm, clean sands alTord ^ t-x- 
celleiit bathing at all states of tht^ 
tide; and one aert^ in twi-ry t.t-u 
consists of pnhlie ^larks and 
pleasure gardens, among tlu-m 


to the pier; BoHooiiiho Uimi. ^‘‘p ,J other 17 th and] hthoentury com- 

Gardens, Irom Chnstelmreh Hoad 1 any, t he t o upost r, w as i or n (hivotte • Suiti 

to the sea- Durh-v iVliddhs h(M'(% H. L. Stevenson lived in poseis. aVx tnivouc. , duiu . 

to the sta, iniiay, iv mm,, , . luod 07 TluMowii Bourneane, Louih Antoimk 

Alum, and BrankHotne CliincH, Alum whim , lueiowii tV/Mich 

the last two laid out, a.s puhlie in Saudhoiirm' in fltirdy a JuHaoI lA'Z 'nttl llZ duly 

gardens. There are IH-hole golf Uio D'UrlKirvilloa. ^ Z tid ed ^ 

links at Meyrick Ihirk and Quis'ii’s Bouxnville, 8,W. suburb of ’.1.. ^ lii-jintne with 

Park. Yachting in Pool(' Harbour Birmingham, Warwickshire, Hug- ^1^,1 Bomuiarti- he is ehiellv 

is a favourite iiaatiiue, and huul. Hicdiariland (h«ugen»i nu^ reiuemlKwl for hi’a inaccurate 

during the season steaim-rs }»ly moved thmr laetory here m 1879, /luooi Ah 

between Bournemouth and the awl during IWKi-HlOO I, ought, land “ T 

Isle of Wight. BourneiiKiuth is in the area and built houHOH, whieh . -*1, , , 'lyay Uv Nauoleon to 

also a centre of hiHtoric and Heenio Kiuec 11)00 have been owned and r, “J’ 


Parry, the composer, was liorn ollu-r 17th and 18th eentury com- 
re. 'll. ,h. Ktovenson lived iu posers. .%c(,iwotte; buitm 

wik T .A4.f »i« j k I k r tj' 


Isle of Wight. Bmiriu-mout.h is in the area and built houHOH, w'hiel 

New IW, ,Sali.l,„y, .ml St,, urn Vill.K. Tr„,,t. 'ri,„ ,h mmiml .ft. m.sis Im 

heuge being witlnn the distance of ni the .lharity (lommiHHionerH anil eonKulate. Owing to hiu 

a half-day s excursion. eontroUed by a body ol trnutees. to bribes and his 

The modem eiitertaniment All balance ol income over i^x- umiiiort of the Con- 

pavilion, built at a cost ol\£:}()0, 000, pinidit lire is used for new housing j^yhI.cmu when Froncli 

^ , ' , - ' ‘ representative at Hamburg, ho 


provides concerts, 
plays, and dances 
all the year round. 
In the decade 
before the Hc-cond 
Groat War a 
million pounds 
W'as spent on new 
entertainment 
and recreational 
facilities. Public 
buildings include 
fine modern 
churches, free 
libraries, and the 
Hussell-Cotca art 
gallery and 
museum, present- 
ed to the borough 
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Bouraemouth, jHants. PaviUoa and gardens in this 
tavourite S. Coast health resort 

Photo, iiouthern Hdllwau 


fell into disgrace, 1810. He be- 
came a royalist in 1814, and lied to 
Holland during the, Hundred 
Days. After 1815 ho sat in the 
Prcnch assembly. About 1852 he 
heuame insane. He died at Caen, 
Fob. 7, 1834. 

Bourse, Kreneh word meaning 
purse, but used in special smisi- 
for an exchange, (‘specially a sUwk 
exchange. Tliu .BourHc par excels 
le.nce is the 8to(.dv K.xchange of 
Paris, a lino building not far 
from the Palais Royal. Built 
in 1808-20, it is Hurrounded 
by Corinthian pillars, and 
the interior is linely decoraij^d. 
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The large hail has the parquet, re- 
served for the agents de change or 
official members, at one end; the 
coulisse is for unofficial mejnbers. 

Bourse du Travail (Fr., work 
exchange). The first bourse du tra- 
vail, which aimed at centralising 
labour supply and demand, was set 
up in 1790, but did not last. After 
several imsuccessfnl attempts at 
resuscitation, one was effectively 
started in Paris Feb. 3, 1S87. In 
1S88 Niraes followed, then Mar- 
seilles. There were 14 bourses du 
travail in France in 1892, 150 by 
1908. They are financed by town 
councils, but are managed inde- 
pendently by administrators elect- 
ed for three years by members of 
trade unions. Their main objects 
are to help the trade unions to or- 
ganize educational courses, to pro- 
vide accommodation for meetings, 
to give members legal advice, and 
to provide libraries. 

Boussingaultj-JEiN Baptiste 
Joseph Dieudoxn^ (1802-87). 
French chemist and agriculturist. 
Bom in Paris and educated at St. 
Etienne, he served under Bolivar in 
S. America, whither he had gone as 
a mining engineer. He became pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Lyons, and 
in 1839 a member of the Institute 
and professor of agriculture in 
Paris. His most importan t work w'as 
a treatise on rural economy (1844), 
later enlarged and republished as 
Agronomie, Chimie Agricole et 
Physiol ogie. He died May 11, 1887, 

Bonssn. Towm of Belgium, in 
the prov. of Hainaut. Situated in 
the coalmining district, 7 m. by 
rly. W. of Mons, it has foundries, 
smelting works, and engineering 
and boat-building shops. There is 
an old castle. Pop. (1947) 12,325. 


Boutrous, Etienne Emilb 
Marie (1845-1921). French philo- 
sopher. Bom at Montrouge, Seine, 

July 28, 1845, 
he was e d u - 
cated in Paris 
and at the 
imiversity of 
Heidelberg. 
His De la Con- 
tingence d e s 
Lois de la 
Nature ap- 
peared in 1874. 
After holding 
professorships 
of philosophy at the universities of 
Montpellier and Nancy, he became 
professor of modem philosophy at 
the university of Paris in 1888, 
director of the Thiers Foundation 
in 1902, and a member of the 
Academy in 1914. In 1914 he 
visited England. 

Boutroux’s studies of Pas- 



A A M. BontTonx, 
French philosopher 

Manuel, Pam 


cal (1900) and William James 
(1911), and his Questions de 
Morale et d’ifidaoation (1895) were 
translated into English. He trans- 
lated part of the Greek Philosophy 
of his master Zeller from the Ger- 
man. One of Boutroux’s most im- 
portant works was his Pliilosophy 
and War, Eng. trans. F. Rothwell, 
1916. His teaching emphasises the 
spiritual nature of the universe, and 
has affinities with the pragmatism 
of James. He looks to the future 
for his ideals. He diedNov.21, 1921. 

Bouts, Diericic (c. 1410-75). 
Dutch painter. Born at Haarlem, 
he settled at Louvain, where in 
1468 he became official painter to 
the town council, executing for 
the hotel de ville the two large 
pictures, later in the Brussels 
Museum, dealing \vith the unjust 
judgement of the emperor Otho 
and his reparation. He is repre- 
sented in the Munich Gallery, S. 
Peter’s, Louvain, the Louvre, 
and the National Gallery, London. 
He died May 6, 1475. 

Bouts Rim4s (French, rhymed 
ends). Rhyming words selected 
by one person as the terminals of 
verses to be written by another. 
The amusement was fashionable in 
France in the 17th century, and was 
revived in the 19th by Alexandre 
Dumas (1802-70), who collected 
sets of verses written by different 
poets to rhymes chosen by Joseph 
M6ry, and published them in 1 865. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1828-82) 
and his brother William Michael 
Rossetti (1829-1919) were skilled in 
writing sonnets to bouts rimes and 
M'illiam published examples in The 
Germ, the Pre-Raphaelite journal. 

Bouvardia. A genus of ever- 
green shrubs of the family Rubia- 
ceae, natives of Mexico and 
S. America. The leaves are ogg- 
sbaped, oblong, or lance-shaped, 
and the flowers are long and funnel- 
shaped, in clusters at the ends of 
the shoots. The flow'ers are red, 
yellow, or white, most of them fra- 
grant. Under cultivation many 
hybrids have been produced. It 
takes its name from C. Bouvard 
(1572-1658), court physician and 
director of the royal gardens under 
Louis XIII of France. 

Bouvet, Uninhabited island in 
the S. Atlantic, since 1930 a 
dependency of Norway. The 
area is about 22 sq. m. It was dis- 
covered by Pierre Bouvet, a 
Frenchman, in 1739, but no flag 
was hoisted before that of Great 
Britain in 1825. A Norwegian 
whaling expedition occupied it in 
1927, and after a dispute bc‘tween 
the British and Norwegian govem- 
ments the former w^aived its 
claim. There is a wireless station. 


Bouvet, Joachim (d. 1732). A 
French Jesuit missionary. Sent by 
Louis XIV’ 8 minister Louvois to 
China with five other Jesuits in 
1686, he arrived at Peking, 1688, 
and at once won the favour of 
the Manchu emperor, Khang-hi, He 
became mathematical master at 
the imperial court, acted as envoy 
between Khang-hi and Louis XTV, 
and was engaged on a valuable 
survey of China. In addition to 
preparing a number of maps, he 
wrote fitat Present de la Chine en 
Figures (1697), an historical por- 
trait of Khang-hi (1697), and several 
mathematical treatises. 

Bouvines, Battle op. Fought 
July 27, 1214, between the French 
under Philip Augustus and an 
allied army collected by the em- 
peror Otbo IV and John of England. 
Bouvines is a village between Lille 
and Tournai. The allied plan was 
that Otto and his friends in the 
Netherlands should invade France 
from that direction, while John 
advanced from the south. Otto 
was late, and John, declining to 
wait for him, returned to Guienne, 
Philip meanwhile marched with an 
army towards Flanders. 

Near Bouvines he came up with 
Otto’s host and, having chosen 
his ground, offered battle. Eaeb 
army contained probably 30,000 or 
40,000 men. With Otto was an 
English contingent under the earl 
of Baliabury. When the battle was 
joined each had infantry massed in 
the centre, cavalry on the wings, 
and a reserve behind. Graduafly 
the French gained the upper hand, 
the reserves joined in the fight, and 
at length the allies were routed. 
Many, including Salisbury, were 
taken prisoner, but the number of 
dead can only bo conjectured 
vaguely. I’ho political results of 
the battle wore most marked in 
England and in Germany. In Eng- 
land John, realizing that his cause 
was lost, submitted and signed 
Magna Carta ; in Germany Otto^a 
power declined before that of his 
rival, Frederick It. Pron. Booveen. 

Bovate or Oxgang (Lat. bos, 
hov-is, ox). Old English land 
measure. Based on the amount 
of land an ox could plough in a 
year, it varied from 10 to 18 acres. 

Bovey Tracey. Parish and 
town of .Devon, England, ft is on 
the river Bovey, 6 m. S.E, of 
Moretonhampstead, and on the 
edge of Dartmoor. It is served by 
rly. The church of S. Thomas 
Beoket was traditionally founded 
by Sir William de Tracey, to expi- 
ate his part in Becket’s murder. 
The present building, chiefly 16th- 
century, has a fine painted screen. 
There was a pottery here during 
1772-1956. Pop. (1951) 3,649. 
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Bovey Tracey Beds. S('i i^‘H of 
sands, clays, au<l li^uitcH. 'rh(‘y 
are over dOO ft. tliiek and 9 in. 
by 4 m. in extent, and (H'eui>y an 
old lake basin in tli(i dVign vaJli'y, 
Devonshire, betwin^u ibe j^rnnil.e 
of Dartmoor on tlie \V. and (In^ 
hills of carbouiferouM roeks on i ln* 
E. Doubtfully rc'^^arded as of 
Oligoceno age, the d<‘i)OHitH ar<' 
valuable on aceonnt of tin' lignites, 
but more espeeially for et'rtnin 
pottery clays. 

Bovidae (Latin Im, gi'iiilivt' 
bovis, ox, cow). OiK' of i\u' great 
families into whii'h thi' ordt'r 
Artiodactyla (('vi'n-foi'd ungu- 
lates) is <livi(led. It ineludi'H 
cattle, sheep, goats, and antnloix's, 
comprising over 100 gi'iu'ra and 
200 species, of which llu' gi't'Oit 
majority are antnlotH's. 9’lns 
group is not ho in'arly relait'd 
to the PerisHodai^tyla (odd-tot'd 
ungulates, e.g, t.lu' liors(^) as usi'd 
to be thought, 'riie Bovidat' may 
be defined as hollow-horned mam- 
mals which ruminate' or elu'w tin' 
cud. The fact that their horns 
are hollow and mad(^ of e<'ratan 
separates them from the antk'n'd 
deer, whose antU'rs aiH^ of bon(^ 
They hav(? no incusiu’s or ('utting 
teeth in the uppt'r jaw, and tin' 
upper canine ttaddi are ('itlu'r 
absent or rudimimtary. 

One remarkable h'aturo is tlu^ 
complex stomach, divided into 
four compartments, ('specially 
adapted for ruminating. Th(' first 
compartment, or pauiu'h, n'ceives 
the food wlien it is first swallowH'd, 
Here it is soft('nod and th<‘n 
regurgitated in bolusc^s to tln^ 
mouth for leisurely chewing. It 
then passes through tim uppc'r 
groove of th(^ second compart- 
ment to the third, where a Icind 
of filtering proemss talo's phnio. 
It is then passed to tin' fourth 
compartment, wherci it is mixed 
with the gastric juice and digc'Ht('d. 
The majority of tln^ Bovidae arc 
natives of the Old World. They 
abound in Africa. JSce Ox. 

Bow. A weapon for prooelliug 
a^ows. Madci of a fexible 
piece of wood and a length of cord, 
the bow has beem ust'cl from the 
earliest ages in all parts of the 

V ‘ L made 

of bamboo, yew, etc. Two staves 
dating from 1546 arc in the Royal 
united kServioes museum, White- 
hall, London; they are of yew, 
length 6 ft. 4| ins., girth at centre 
H ms. A long bow of lance 
^od is 7 ft. 8 ins. long. Henry 
import staves from 
me Baltic and from the East for 
hw bows. ^ The word means any- 
thing that is bent. See illus. p. 666 k 


Bow (A.»S. hntjmu to heml). 
Slick slrung w'ltii liorH('linir usc'd 
for prodm’ing souml and imu' from 
iiiH(rum('nf H of tlu' viol and violin 
faiuilii'H. NauK' and earlier fornm 
w('re d('riv(‘d from Ihi' wi'apon. 

Bow on STnATr'ouo-nK.Bow. 
An ('astern suburb of London, 
hhigland, It lii's within Hk' nu't. 
bor. of Poplar, .‘1 m. L. ofS. PauPs. 
Nanu'd from tin' bow or arelu'd 
bridgi' ov(‘r tiu' L('a, wbu'h ri'- 
placi'd tin' ford in tin' n'ign of 
Ib'nry IL it- had a Norman- 
h'n'in'h Hi'hool, reh'rn'd to by 
(diauei'r in “ b'n'ia'h hIk' Hi>ak(' 
. , . afb'r t in'" Hcoh'i of Strat-ford- 
atit('-Bow(‘.” How lias hri'werii's, 
fomulricH, and mannl'a,einn'H. 

Bow. A rivt'r of t^anada.. It 
rises in llu' Rocky Mis., flows E. 
through .Alls'rta., and uniL's smin^ 
niikvs \y, of Mi'dicim^ Hat with the 
B<'lly to form the vSoulh tSasknteh- 
('vvuu ; k'ligth JU.6 m. Its waR'r is 
used for artitieiid irrigation. 

Bow Church, Loudon ehureh, 
in full S. Mary-le-Bow, or kS. Maria 
(!(' Anmhus. Built in 1671 87, it 
is on the S. side of (Jln'ajisidi', and 
poHHCMMi'H om^ of Wi'i'ii’s ihn'st 
Hiet'plcH, in lu'ight about 221) ft. 
Of tin' first (diureh, built in Nor- 
man limt^H, tlm crypt (<;. l(H)O) 
ri'inains. In 101.4 a Htom^ from it 
was })lae.ed in Trinity (Huireh, 
Ni'W \'ork, in memory of the 
grant hy William Ilf to that 
clinreh of the right of sanctuary 
fornu'i’ly posseaw'd by kS. Mai'y-le;- 
Bow. d’lm (tceU'H. Oourt of 
Arelu'S sat here until the (Iriait 
hhre, and the k'gal conlirmation of 
bishops was performed in the 
ehureh until about ItHK), wlum tlui 
('('rt'inonv was transferred to tlui 
Ohundi iIouH(^ Wfiistminster. The 
ehureh ehinu's wc're n'arranged in 
1004, wlnm Mir (JharloH Stanford 
revivi'd the old tune, Turn again, 
Whittington. On the (exterior of the 
W. wall is a memorial to Milton, r(i- 
moved from All Hallows in 1878, 
The church was gutted by Oorman 
incendiary bombs cm May 1 Hh, 
1941, only walls and tower remain- 
ing. Anyone born within thti sound 
of Bow bells is (hdined as a Cock- 
ney. Their chime was adopted by 
the B.B.C. as interval signal from 
I9:L‘L See illus. p. 670. 

Bowden, Sm Haholb (b, 1880). 
British industrialist. Born July t), 
1880, he was educated at Clifton 
and Clare College, Cambridge, 
and subsequently became asso- 
ciated with a number of impor- 
tant industrial e.onc(3rns, t..g, as 
chairman of the Ralegh Cycle 
Co., Rudge-Whitworth Ltd., and 
Sturmey- Archer Gears, Ltd., and 
08 vice-president of the Federation 


of British InduHtrieH, lb' sue- 
(u*('d('d as 2nd baronet,, 1921. 

Bowden Control. System of 
rc'inot(' e.ontrol for the nu'chainVal 
op('ra41on of hruJn's and IhrottJi'S. 
Invt'idicd by Knu'st, lk)\V(l(m 
(I86<) 19U4), eousists of n,n 

imu'r nU'iiilx'r <»f tine win' st, rands 
twisted tog('l}j('r a,nd pjuMsiug 

through a, ll<'xihl(' proteetiive 
hI(‘('V('. Oiu' ('ud of th(' iniK'r 
nu'mbt'i' is lixf'd t-o (,hc' controlling 
unit of tlu' lueeluinism to hi' 

o{)(‘rat('d and tlu^ otlu'r ('iid is 

joiiU'd to a hand l('V('r. Ph'Shuix' 
on th(^ hand It'ver pn'HS('s tlu' 
iniH'r UH'tuhi'r which in turn 
a}>pli(‘H tlui hraki', throttU', or 
otlu'r m('('ha,nism mulor control. 
A tension spring at,iiu4ied to llu^ 
hand lever returns th(^ iniu'r 
nu'mber to normal and iH'leases 
th(' nu'chanism. Bowd('n control 
is UH('(l on (H'l'tain ty(K's of gun- 
mounting to n'h'HHC tiu^ lu'nt from 
tlu^ sear and so allow tlie tiring pin 

to move forw'nrd. 

Bowdler/PnoMA.s (1754 1825). 
British doctor and editor. Born at 
Ashlev, near Bath, .Inly 11, 1754, 
n.nd (MlnealcMl at St . Andrews ami 
Kdinbnrgh universilieH, he gradu- 
ated in medicine in 1776, Settling 
in London in 1781, he t.ook a phil- 
anthropic int(n’(^Ht in prison work. 
In 1818 he publisluvl The Parnily 
Shak('Kp(^are (19 vols.), in which 

nothing is added to tlu^ original 
t(uxt ; but thosc^ w^ords and expres- 
siouH aio omitited which I'annot. 
with propriety be n^ad aloud in a 
tamily.” A similarly (expurgated 
edition of CiblxapH Deeliiio and 
Kail of the Roman Empire np- 
jHmred 1826. Tlie verb Imwdler- 
Isi^ wniH eoinixl to (k'si'ribe bis 
surgery, and is commonly used 
witli a derisory ('onnolation wlTu'h 
an imbitiHed examinution of bis 
Shakespeare does not. justify. 
Bowdhu' (lied at Rhyddings, near 
Swansea, Keb. 24, 1825. 

Bowel, inteslino of the body, 
part of the aliment ary eanal. .In 
man it eousists of the small intes- 
tine (dnodemim, jcjummi. and ile- 
um) and the large intestine (cae- 
cum, colon, and rectum). 

Bowen. Port of Quceusland, 
Australia. It is 679 m. by sea ami 
71, ’I m. by rly. N.N.W. oflirisbane, 
on Port Denison deep-water liar- 
bour, It is the cumt-re of a distrie-t 
growdng sugar, tomatoes, and 
orchard fruits ; cattle, hornets, pigs, 
and sheep are also raised, coal and 
gold are mined, and salt is har- 
vested by solar evaporation of sea 
water. Pop, (1954) B,714. 

BoweHf Chaelks S YNoifi (hiuis- 
TOxniKR Buwicn, Baron (1895-94). 
British judge. Burn at W oolaston, 
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BOWIE KNIFE 


I 


Jan. 1. 1835, after pursuing a 

brilliant care^ at Rugby and 
Balliol College, Oxford, he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1861. After his performance as 
junior counsel in the Tichborne 
trial, the attorney-general in 1872 
made bi m junior counsel to the 
Treasury. He became successively 
a queen’s bench judge in 1879, a 
lord justice of appeal, 1882, and a 
lord of appeal, 1893. Bowen was 
the author of a translation of 
Virgil’s Aeneid and Eclogues. He 
died April 10, 1894. 

Bowen, Elizabeth Dorothea 
Cole (b. 1899). British author. Born 
at Kildorrerv, co. Cork, Ireland, 
and educated at Doume House, 
Kent, she published her first boolc 
of short stories, Encounters, 1923, 
and her first novel. The Hotel, 
1927. A writer of subtle delicacy, 

her studies of 
finely ex- 
pressed psy- 
chological 
situations 
were drawn 
with consum- 
mate skill in 
The Last Sep- 
tember, 1929 ; 
The Cat 
Elizabeth Bowen Jumps, 1934; 
British author House in 

Paris, 1935 ; The Death of the 
Heart, 1938 ; Look at All Those 
Roses, 1941 ; Seven Winters, 
1943 ; The Demon Lover, 1945 . 
Her autobiographical Bowen’s 
Court, 1942, gave a vivid picture 
of her Irish background. 

Bowen, Sir George Ferguson 
(1821-99). British administrator. 
The son of an Irish clergyman, he 
was born in Ireland, Nov. 2, 1821, 
and passed from Charterhouse to 
Trinity College, Oxford. In 1847 
he was president of the university 
of Corfu and in 1854 secretary of 
the Ionian Is. Governor of Queens- 
land from 1859, he reconciled 
the native peoples to British 
rule. He was governor of Victoria 
1872-79, of Mauritius 1879-82, 
and of Hong Kong 1882-85. He 
acted as president of the royal 
commission on the administration 
of Malta, 1887-88. He died Feb. 21, 
1899. Bowen, knighted in 1856, 
wrote Ithaca, 1850, and a Hand- 
book of Greece, 1854, 

Bowen, Marjorie. Best known 
pen-name of Margaret Gahrielle 
Vere Campbell (1888-1952), a pro- 
lific British writer who wrote also 
as George R. Preedy and Joseph 
Shearing. Margaret Campbell was 
born at Hayling, Hants, and was 
chiefly self-educated. As Marjorie 
Bowen she wrote many successful 


historical romances, notably the Bow Fell. Mountain of West- 
precocious The Viper of Milan, morland, England. It is in the 
1906, a storv of the great days of Lake District, 8 m. W. of Amble- 
the Visconti family, and Black side, and is 2,960 ft. high. 

Magic, 1909, concerning a woman Bowfin {A7nia calva). Kind 
who achieves the papacy by means of mud fish found in the lakes of 
of magic. .4s George R. 'Preedy, N. America. It frequently comes 
.she attained considerable popu- to the surface to inhale air into its 
larity with General Craek, 1928, swim-bladder, and will live for an 
and The Rocklitz, 1930. She also hour out of water apparently with- 


dramatised some of her novels, and out ill elTccts.^ It constructs a 
wrote biographical studies e.g. of rough kind of nest among the 
John Knox, Charlotte Corday. weeds at the bottom of the water 
Paul Jones. Under her maiden for its eggs, which are carefully 
name she published an autobio- guarded by the male until hatched, 
graphy. The Debate Continues, in Bowhill, Sir Frederick Wil- 
1939. She married (1) in 1912 Z. E. liaw (b. ISSO). British airforce 
Costanzo (d. 1916) ; (2) in 1917 ofiicor. Born Sept. 1, 1880, edu- 
A. L. Long, who survived her. She o a t e d at 
died in London, Dec. 23, 1952. Black heath 
Bowen, Richard (1761-97). school and in 
British sailor. Born at Ilfracombe, H.M.S. Wor- 
he entered the navy and was made cester, he was 
captain of the officer in 

Terpsichore in If’l the merchant 

1794. After '■ ' L service, 1896 

distinguishing jj £ ^ to 1912, and 

h i m s e 1 f i n held a com- 

many engage- ! mission in the Sir F. Bowhill, 

mentB, notably R.N.Ii. 18‘)S- 

in the single- l^wPi HH2. He was 

handed cap- | in command of the aircraft 

ture of a Span- ii li i 1 carrier Empress when sea- 

ish four-decker Richard Bowen, planes raided (kixhaven Dec. 25, 
off Cape St. „ British sailor 1914; served in Mesopotamia 
Vincent in ' ' tnuiavmo jpKj . commanded an air unit 

1797, he served under Nelson at in E. Africa 1017. Wing comman- 
the bombardment of Cadiz and dor in 1919, lie was A.O.C. fighter 
was killed in the attack on Santa area, A.D.G.B., 1931-33, on the 
Cruz, July 24, 1797. His brother, Air Council 1033-37, and knighted 
Admiral James Bowen (1751- on rclinquisliing his appointment. 
1835), joined the navy as master His work as A.O.C. Coastal Com- 
ffom the merchant service and w'as maud from 1937 was responsible 
commissioner of the navy from for tlu^ efficuency of air patrols 
1816 to 1825. protecting the wartime Atlantic 

Bower Bird. Name given to convoys and engaged in hunting 
several species of Australian bird.s. submarines. Ho was a strong sup- 
They derive their name from their porter of the long-range flying-boat 
habit of construct- ■ ■» initiated the 

ing bowers, or cover- || j system of sending 

ed runs, apparently ■' \ , Wunderlanda andCat- 

for playgrounds, out ' '' alinas far into the 

of twigs and stiff ill k'' Atlantic to escort 

grass, arranged to B9B f!! incoming and out- 

form a kind of tun- ^ \ convoys. In 

nel among the .jT 1941, he waaappoint- 

bnshes, and adorned ^ t'd O.C. Ferry Com- 

with small pebbles, mand and organized 

shells, bleached |f||p®P trans- Atlantic 

Bowes. Village of I 1945 he was A.O.C.- 

Yorkshire (N.R.), tWlf® • in-C. Transport Com- 

England, 4 m. S.W. mand, and in 1946 

of Barnard Castle, i species became chief aero- 

where the boarding ^ us r lan ir nautical adviser to 

house for boys was carried on the ministry of Civil Aviation, 
which figures as Dothoboys Hall in Bowie Knife. General term in 
Nicholas Nickleby. A natural the U.S.A. for a large heavy 
bridge of limestone, known as shcath-knife. It is so called from 
God’s Bridge, crosses the Greta the American pioneer James Bowie 
and there are remains of a Roman (d. 1830), who in 1827 killed Maj. 
station. Pop. 565. Norris Wright with a hunting knife 



kill 


Richard Bowen, 
British sailor 

Fi'oin an old vnuravino 


in command of the aircraft 
carrier Empress wlicn sea- 
planes raided (luxhaven Dec. 25, 
1914 ; served in Mesopotamia 
1916 ; and commanded an air unit 
in E. Africa 1017. Wing comman- 
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Bower Bird. One species 
of this Australian bird 


. , and initiated the 
.system of sending 
Wunderlanda andCat- 
k ' alinas far into the 

I k III k Atlantic to escort 
Ik fl! k* incoming and out- 
jlpl j convoys. In 

H . j I 1 94 1 , he was appoint- 

■ S c'd O.C. Ferry Com- 

mand and organized 
trans-Atlantic 
^‘-‘rry. From 1943 to 
A.O.C.- 

• in-C. Transport Com- 
mand, and in 1946 
One species became chief aero- 
.lautioal adviser to 
the ministry of Civil Aviation. 

Bowie Knife. General term in 
the U.S.A. for a large heavy 
shcath-knife. It is so called from 
the American pioneer James Bowie 
(d. 1830), who in 1827 killed Maj. 
Norris Wright with a hunting knife 



bow-leg 



made from a 
file. A bowie 
kinb'formHpart 
of tlu^ equip- 
ment of a Boy 
Pron, 


Se.out. 
bo-io. 

B 0 w - le g 

varum). 
(Jondition in 
wbk^li the le^;'H 
are curved outwardw, usually ihsmuH - 
ing from rickets. The 
condition has rcMiehed wlum the 
patient is lirsttalam ibr nualieul ad- 
vice influences the tnaitnumt. It 
active rickets remains, tlieii t<hat' 
must bo treated. In an (*arly Hta.g;e 
weight bearing should be discour- 
aged, and gentle corrtKdive manip- 
ulations carried out several tinu's 
daily may help. Bracses will sonu'- 
times aid correction. In tln^ maj- 
ority of cases the d(‘r<)ritdty is best 
corrected by a simple operative stau 
tion of the bone, followed by the 
wearing of a ])la,Ht(‘r e.ast. 

Bowles, William Jmhlk (17(12- 
1850). British j)oet and anti(piary 
attacked by Byron in English 
Bards and Weotcdi Reviewers. 
Born at King’s Sutton, Northamp- 
tonshire, Sept. 24, 17(52, and e<lu- 
cated at Winchester and Tiunity 
College, Oxford, he was ordaimsl 
in 1792, and heeaitn^ canon of 
Salisbury, 1828. He published 
anonymously in 1789 Kourtcsui 
Sonnets, which hroughi- him btme. 
His edition of Rope, KS0(1, hal to 
Byron’s attack on him. Among 
other poetical woi-ks by Bowh'S are 
The Musionary of the Amh^s, 1815, 
and St. John in Ratmos, 1885 ; his 
claim to rank as an anti(piary is 
based on his Hermes JiritJinni(mH 
which appeared in 1828. Bowh's 
also published a life of Bishop 
Ken, 1830-31. He died at Salis- 
bury, April 7, 1850. 

Bowley, Sir Ahtiuih By on 
(1869-1957). British statislRnan, 
Born at Bristol Nov. 6, 1860, ho 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Lecturer in statistics 1895-1014, 
professor 1915-10, at the L.S.H., 
in 1919 he was appointo<l to the 
new chair of statistics in the 
University of London ; he was 
made omeritns professor in 1936. 
During 1940-44 ho directed the 
Oxford institute of stiatisties, and 
he collaborated in the production 
of the Beveridge report, 1 942. He 
was knighted in 1050. His pub- 
lished works included Wages in 
the U.K., 1900 ; (flianges in the 
Distribution of Income, 1020 ; 
Studies in National Income (1924- 
38), 1942. He died at Haslomor© 
Jan. 21, 1957. 
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Bowline. Form of loop knot. 
O’o ti(‘ it., lay the end of the ro )(^ 
marked B in tlu^ diagram over tH^ 
standing part A ; form with B a 
loop (J ov(w A ; take A over 13 and 
through lnop('. Pron. bo-lin. 



Bowline. How the knot is made 

Bowls (Hat. bulla, bubble, any- 
thing round). An outdoor gaim^ 
consisting of bowling larger woodmi 
balls on a stretch of level turf so 
that tlK\v e.ome to vi'st as near as 
{)OHHible to a small w'hitt^ ball at 
the opposite (uid of the rink. 
Ae( 5 or(Iiug to a manuseript in the 
royal libniry at Wimlsor, bowls 
was played in Hugland in the 1 3th 
etmtury ; certainly the Bouthani[)- 
lou town club luiH maintained its 
bowling gi‘(‘<‘n siiu’e 1200, Desjnte 
penal statutos in th<^ interests ol’ 
jirebery, bowds rcMuaineid }U)}ndar, 
a, ml tu'ijoy<‘d the fa.vour of^ kings 
and princes, Henry VllI being an 
enthusiast; ami mwording to 
tradition on July 10, 1588, Sir 
Kraneis Drake playe<l cnit on Rly- 
mouth Hoe (and lost) a rubber at 
bowls with Sir Jolin Ilawkins, he- 
forc^ sailing against the Armada. 

In the I7th (wntury most bovyl- 
ing gre(mK \v(‘re aHSo<dated with 
inns and taverns, and het!atiH(^ of 
th(H gambling and drunk(‘nneHH 
that accompanied it, the gam<^ he- 
(^ame lii.tle better than a^ “ pot- 
house ” recjreation. Bowling was 
re-orgMui'/ed as a serious ganu^ in 
tile mid- 10th century when S(*.ottish 
players began laying out gnauis of 
seaside turf on private grounds, 
and W. W. Mitchell (1803 -84) 
drew up the code of laws wdiieh, 
as revised by the International 
Bowling Board, governs the game 
in the British Commonwealth. 

In Groat Britain more than 
2,000 cluhs are alii bated to tlu', 
KngliBh Bowling Association. In- 
tiwnational matches between the 
countries of the British Isles, and 
lietwcen the diflerent countries of 
the British Commonwealth, are 
played, and there arc club, city, 
district, and county championship 
competitions for single players, 
pairs, and rinks (teams of four). 

There are two types of game 
according to the type of green, i.e. 


BOWLS 

wlndher it is a loved or a erown 
green. Th(‘ hw'cl liowUng green, a 
square or rectangle with sides 
from 33 yds, to 44 yds. long, so 
flat that a spirit-level n^ads true 
at any spot, is surrounded by a 
ditch (5 ins. deep and 15 ins. wude, 
4’he gi'i'tm is dividc'.d into rinks or 
playing spaecss ea(ih not less than 
10 ft. or more than 21 ft. wide. 
These dimensions admit of i)Iay in 
t.ransvei'sii directions in alternate 
wetflvs, so pi'C'serving the lawn. 

At one (uul of the rink an india- 
rubber mat (2 ft. by 1 ft. 2 ins.) 
is placed at the start of the game 
so that its r(‘ar edge is 1 yd. from 
the ditch laduiul (its position can 
b(^ vaii’ical at a latm* stage in the 
game). A small wflnto i)oreelain 
ball (th(^ jack) is thrown up the 
gria^n so that it comes to rt'st at 
least 2 yds. fi'om the ditch and at 
h^UiSt 25 yds. from the mat. 
When a player bowls his “wood” 
towards the jack ho must have one 
foot on the mat. 

The bowls are generally made of 
lignum vitae, the heavy wood of 
'a. West Indian tree {(hutiacuni 
ojfkinale), but eomposition howfls 
are sometimt's used. A bowl nmst 
not ex<iee<l 16J ins. in cireunder- 
(mce or 3J lb. in weight, and, for 
the level game, must have a bias, 
imparted to one side by the turmw 
while the bowl is in the lathe, 
whi(di shall make it draw at least 
6 ft. to a 3()-yd. jatfle on a dry 
gretm of undoul)ted (piality. 
Rlay(U’H wt'ar 'ruhhcu’-soled shoes. 

The ganu'.H commonly played 
ar(^ the single-handed (four l)owls 
to each player) ; pairs (four bowls 
to each i)air of players) ; trii>les 
(thr(‘e players in cauih team, each 
playing three bowls); and, most 
usual, the four-a-side or rink 
(four players in eatfli team, playing 
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BOWSTRING HEMP 



' i ^T^iir1iffi'_jf erudition and fine son. x4t the N.W. corner of Russell 

. , . ' critical appreci- Street, which runs out of it, stood 

’ * * * ation were at their Wilfs Coifee House. Button’s and 

best in subjects Tom’s were other well-known 

i ^ dealin <4 with coffee-houses in Bow ^Street ; in 

.%'! if ^ ^ ' " classic literature, Russell Street stood Tom Davies’s 

■f illX / d-^ e.Gf. Tradition and bookshop where Boswell first met 

t "'ill Iff , ky Design in the Johnson. 

l||!'"'|^ rr^.r . • I d 1 1* i' 'f' Iliad, 1 930; Bowstring. String joining the 

I W\ I Ancient Greek tw'o ends of a bow stave and 

D V ^ Literature, 1935; holding it in tension. Bowstrings 
' It ^ I— M r e e k L y r i c are made of hem p and other fibres, 

JS.. » 1 '•' Poetry, 1936; raw hide, and various other 

Bowls. A game in progress at an East Mo esey c u gophoelean Trag- materials. lii modern British 

two howD each). In singles a edy, 1944 ; Problems in Greek ai-chery the bowstring consists of 

crame consists of 21 points up, but Poetry, 1954. three strands of hemp compacted 

hi all others 21 ends must be Bowral. Town and summer with ghie. In India bowstrings 

played. Points are scored for all resort in Camden co., N.S.W., were often made of loose threads 

bowls nearer to the jack than the Australia. It is 82 m. b}^ rly. ol silk tied at intei\als. 

nearest bowl of the opponent (or S.W. of Sydney. At an alt. of ^ 

opponents). 2,200 ft., it is the centre of an 

^ The principal shots in the game area chiefly agricultural and pas- 
are: drawing (placing the bowl toral (dairying, fruitgrowing, sheep 
as near the jack as possible) ; raising) where there is also some 

trailing (can-ying the jack with coalmining and quarrying of shale 'w 

a bowler’s wmod into a more and road metals. Brewing is the .. 

advantageous position); guard town’s main industry. Sir Donald 
(blocking the path of an opponent’s Bradman started his cricket career 
bowl) ; follow on (the bowler here. Pop. (1954) 3,922. Jl^'T 

knocks a wood on beyond the Bowsprit (A.S. spreoL pole). « 

jack while making his own bowl Spar which projects over the bows 'W I ilj i |( 

come close to the jack) ; cannon of a vessel. It is one of the main i | | , 

(when a bowler makes his bowl spars to which the head sails are |j [ , H j 

rebound from another) ; yard on affixed. A bob-stay fixed below it » !j li si f 

(a straight hard throw to break up eases the upward strain which th(^ f ii 

the head,” i.e. scatter bowls top-mast fore-stay throAvs upon 

clustered round the jack). A game the bowsprit. Bowsprit. Spar over a ship’s bows 

popular in Scotland consists of Bow Street, London thorough- 

playing these and other shots fare, between Russell Street and Bowstring Hemp. Fibre used 
individually and in turn. Long Acre, W.C.2. Its police court, for making cord and bowstrings. 

The crown green game has its the chief police court of the It is obtained from vaiious species 
own code of laws and is played on metropolis, built 1881, replaced a of the monocotyleclonous genus 
a green 40 yds. square, with an court first established in 1748 at (of tholamily Liliaceae), 

all-round fall of about 12 ins. which the novelist Henry Fielding herbaceous perennials with ^ a 
from the centre to the ditch, presided 1748-54, In 1780 it was rosette of sword-like leaves which 
The bowls are of distinctly destroyed by the Gordon Rioters ; yield a strong elastic fibre, Import- 
narrower bias than those used rebuilt on the same site, it w^as ant species of the genus occur in 
in the level green game. Each moved in 1825; the Bow Street tropical Africa and Asia. Some 
competitor throws in any direction runners served writs and acted as have boon cultivated in Central 
he likes a wooden jack of similar detectives until 1829. In 1920 the America, 
bias to that of his bowds. Crowm police court and 

green bowds is played professionally station were bought for j 

in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the the metropolitan police H ! j iL4|Miril i r A* im 

W. Midlands, and is controlled for £25,000. A museum |(m| 1 ||||| lll^ 

by the Crown Green Association, for police relics was liil L |||u I lj| 

Consult The Complete Bowler, opened in 1949. '| ] jlWfll I | j IB l'' iSriBIlllll i ILII 

J. A. Manson, 1919 ; The History Adjoining the floral !| k|1|^H t||| ! I 1 1 If 

of the Game of Bowls, E, J. haU, part of Covent o j S ? y jr^3P I^PB miHi S' |j|Mj if H I 
Linney, 1933. Garden market giving '|! 0 j|i| 'IliP 

Bowra, Sir (Cecil) Maurice on to Bow Street, is The |j I Jili , '|4 i l' JiS f ll I II 
(b. 189S). British scholar. Born Royal Opera House, j| lil|n 

April 8, 1898, he was educated at Covent Garden. On the tjilll |B' 
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Bowls. 


A game in progress at an East Molesey club 


1951-54. A com- Notable residents of Boav Street 
mander of the have included GT'inling Gibbons, 
legion of honour, Garrick, Peg Woffington, Dr. 
he was knighted Johnson, Dr, John Radclifte, 
19 5 1, His Edmund Waller, and Jacob Ton- 
erudition and flue son. xAt the N.W. corner of Russell 
critical appreci- Street, which runs out of it, stood 
ation Avere at their Will’s Coffee House, Button’s and 
best in subjects Tom’s were other Avell-known 
dealing with coffee-houses in Boav Street; in 
classic literature, Russell Street stood Tom Davies’s 
e.g. Tradition aiul bookshop where BosAvell first met 
Design in the Johnson. 

Iliad, 1 930; Bowstring. String joining the 
Ancient Greek tAvo ends of a hoAv stav’e and 
Literature, 1935 ; holding it in tension. Bowstrings 
Greek L y r i c are made of hem p and other fibres, 
Poetry, 1936; raw hide, and various other 
Sophoelean Trag- materials. lii modern British 
roblems in Greek ai-chery the boAvstring consists of 

three strands of hemp compacted 
'oAA’n and summer with glue. In India boAvstrings 
iden co., N.S.W., were often made of loose threads 




Bowsprit. Spar over a ship’s bows 


by the CroAvn Green Association. 
Consult The Complete Bowler, 
J. A. Manson, 1919 ; The History 
of the Game of Bowls, E, J. 
Linney, 1933. 

Bowra, Sir (Cecil) Maurice 
(b. 1898). British scholar. Born 
April 8, 1898, he was educated at 


■was 




Cheltenham College and New E. side, about the inid- 
Coilege, Oxford. Warden of Wad- die of the street, once 
bam College, Oxford, from 1938, stood the Cock Tavern , 
he was professor of poetry at Ox- introduced by Wycher- 
ford 1946-51, and vice-chancellor ley in The Plain Dealer. 


% It rts, t 


Bow Street, London. The famous police court 



BOW WARE 

Bow Ware. Kartiiouwaro torni- 
erly made at Bow, London. In 
1744 a patent was obtained for 
producing a semi- porcelain in 
which American kaolin was nml. 
The factory was closed in 1770. 
During that short pt'riod v('ry 
heavy ware having a Inu'd, com- 
pact* body was produced, as well 
as cups and saucers of c'ggsludl 



Bow Ware. A painted plate of this 
London pottery 

thinness. The pieces inadc^ were 
table services, large bowls, eano 
heads, snuff boxes, and bonbon- 
nitres, figures and groups eha.i’- 
acterised by hoh^s at thc) back 
for candleslick braiu'hes. 'Tlu^so 
were decorated with erimson, palo 
blue and yellow underglaze, and 
other colours with gold ovcrglaze. 
Bow ware has a glassy h(‘.ad-glaze, 
which with ago becomes irideseeiit 
and discoloured, frequently with 
brown stains. The anchor ami 
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as “ thc Icarmal printer,” be edit'd 
and anumded many books issued 
by the liowyer press, edited the 
Gn^cdc Tcistam<mt, 17r>:L and wrote 
two essays on The Origin of 
Printing (1774). Ho died Nov. 
IS, 1777, and left £6,000 for old 
j)rini(‘rs, a btHpiest still adminis- 
tered by th('. Statiouc'rs’ Company. 

Literary Am^edotes of the 
JSth (Vntury, d. Nichols, 18112'-ir). 

Bovvers’ Company, London 
city livery (unnpauy. It was in- 
eorporate<l in 1()20. The hall, in 
Bowy(‘rs’ Court, 

Crippl('gai-e, was 
burnt ill UMUb 
Th(‘, comjiHuy, 
makcu’H of long 
and (U’OBH hows, 
was not hieorpo- 
rat.ed until fire- 
arms had Hupcit- 
H(sl(‘d the bow. 
ffdie office's an^ fi Uroml Stn'ct 
Plac(s London, K.C12. 

Box {Jinrna). Hardy native 
shrub of the lamily Buxae.eae. It 
is noted for the hardiu'ss of its 

wood when wt'll 
grown, attains 
a, iK'ight of 20 
ft. in ordinary 
soil, hut is of 
very slow 
growth, and is 
one of the prin- 
cipal trees uscmI 
for topiary 
work, A dwarf 
variety, li. snf- 



Bowyers’ Com- 
pany arms 



Box. Foliage of 
this hardy shrub 


crescent mark on some iiieccs often fruiicosa, is used as an (‘dging for 


causes Bow to bo labelled Wor- 
cester or Chelsea. 

Bow Window. A hay window 
which is segmentally or elliptieally 
curved in plan. Curved w'lndows 
of this type are oeeasionally found 
in the early Renaissauco in Eng- 
land, but did not 
become common 
until the late 18th 
century. They re- 
mained in fashion 
throughout the 
Regency period. 

Bowyer, Will- 
iam (1699-1777). 

English printer 
and scholar. Son 
of the foremost 
English printer of 
his day, he was 
born at White- 
friars, London, 

Deo. 19, 1699, and 



Bow Window An example from 
White’s Club, London, buift in 1811 

Campbell d' (irav 


beds and borders in formal gar 
dons. It should he plantc'd in 
autumn or spring in trenches 
about 9 ilia. d(Hq>, with tlu^ })lantB 
nearly touching each other, and 
thc tops about 3 ins. above the 
soil. Gar(^ must bo taken not to 

damage box edg- 
ings with weed 
killers. t)ee Box- 
wood, 

Box (A.S., a 
small case with a 
cover). Case made 
of wood, metal, 
cardboard, or other 
substance, gener- 
ally provided with 
a lid for cover. 
When designed for 
a specific purpose 
it has usually a 
descriptive prefix, 
e,g, ballot-box, 


Studied at S. John’s College, Cam- deed-box. The word is also used 
bridge. As proof-reader, he of the driver’s seat on a coach or 
worked on Dr. Wilkins’s Selden. other vehicle, and in connexion 
He succeeded his father in 1737, with machinery, as of a chamber 
and printed for parliament and in which a valve works, a kind of 
several learned societies. Known bearing, and the upper part of a 


BOX AND cox 

pump-stock. Figuratively the 
word has come to be applied to 
enclosed seats in thc auditorium 
of a thc'atrc^, and also to a small , 
house, and more particularly to a 
house o<aiupiod seasonally for 
shooting, hunting, or fishing. A 
loose- box is a kind of stable. 

By the mdustry of box-making 
is usually meant the manufacture 
of cardboard boxes. That of 
woo(l(m boxes is a branch of ear- 
pentry and that of leather boxes, 
mori^ usually eallod trunks, is a 
branch of the h'atber trade. Thc 
industry is a subsidiary one, as 
it springs up in places whore goods 
recpiiving e.ard board boxes for 
packing are madcs e.f/. for the better 
classes of boots and shoes made 
in Northampton and elsewhere. 

The products are divided into 
three classes : (1) rigid boxes, 

not only for the packing of general 
merehandise, but also for pre- 
sentation and other non-com- 
merc'ial uh(‘S ; (2) cartons dc- 

livc'red to the packers in folded 
form ; (3) fibre-board paoking- 

cases, wliitdi are the largcw type 
of railway or shi])ping containers. 
Ah all these boxes, cartons, and 
cuis('s are normally made to ac- 
eommodato specific goods, thcr<» 
is a groat variety in their material, 
construction, price, and size. 

The industry employs a high 
proportion of female labour, and 
was one of those for which trade 
boards were at onc(' established by 
Uie Act of 1910. Jt has t'xpandcd 
much in the 20th, century. Mini- 
mum rates of wages operate 
under the provisions of the Paper 
Box Wages Gouncdl (Groat Britain) 
Wages Regulation Order made by 
the ministry of I^abour and 
National Service under the Wages 
Councils Act, 1945, 

Boxall, vSiR William (1800- 
79), British painter. Born at 
Oxford, Juno 29, 1800, he entered 
the Royal Academy schools in 
1819. After two years’ study in 
Italy (1827-29), ho returned to 
London, where ho settled down 
as a portrait painter. Exhibiting 
in the Royal Academy in 1823, 
lie was represented by some 86 
portraits during his life. Eh'cted 
H.A. in 1864, he succeeded Sir 
(lharles Eastlake as director of 
the National Gallery in 1865, and 
was knighted in 1871. Ho died 
in London Dec. 6, 1879. 

Box and Cox* Farce by John 
Maddison Morton, first produced 
at The Lyceum Theatre, London, 
Nov. 1, 1847. The fun is based on 
two lodgers renting the same room 
— the one a day worker and the 
other a night worker. Founded on 


BOX ELDER 
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BOX HILL 


two French vaudevilles, it enjoyed 
gi'Cat popularity and was translated 
into several European languages. 
A version by F. C. Burnand, with 
music by Arthur Sullivan, was pro- 
duced in 1S67 under the transposed 
title of Cox and Box. 

Bos Elder {Negundo aceroldes). 
Tree of the family Aceraceae, 

s omet imes 
classified as 
Acer negundo, 
a native of N. 
America, oc- 
casionally 
planted in 
Great Britain. 
It attains a 
height of 40 ft. 
The leaves are 
divided into 
three or five 
lance-shaned leaflets, whence it is 
called the ash-leaved maple. Its 
flowers and fruit are similar to 
those of the maples, to which it is 
closely allied. 

Boser. Breed that originated 
in Germany towards the end of the 
19th century by a process of cross- 
breeding between various dogs of 
bulldog type, in which process a 
white English bulldog played a 
prominent part. First imported 
into England in 1932, the boxer 
gained many friends. After the 
Second Great War it became very 
popular, both in the show ring and 
as a pet. It is an exceptionally 
handsome dog of great character, 
a faithful and lovable companion, 
and an excellent and fearless guard. 





Box Bill. A noted beauty spot o£ Surrey, hngland, in the North Downs 


Boxer. A champion specimen of 
the breed 

It is of medium to large size, 
weighing 60-65 lb. and standing 
21-24 ins. at the shoulder. Its 
build is muscular and powerful, 
but also elegant. The head is 
characteristic, with pronounced 
brow ridges (“ stop ’*), and a deep 
broad muzzle -with an undershot 
jaw. A black mask is essential. 
The coat is short and dense, in 
colour brindle, or fawn to dark red. 
Some white is permissible, but 
must not exceed one third of the 
ground colour. 


Boxers. The name given by 
Europeans to members oi a 
society active in China at the turn 
of the 19th-20th centuries ; its 
Chinese name meant “ righteous 
harmony fist.” More or less 
secret in its organization and aims, 
it professed a fervent nationalism, 
hatred of ” foreign devils,” and 
loyalty to the reigning dynasty. 
The empress dow'ager Tze-hsi, 
real ruler of China, ostensibly de- 
precated the activities of the 
Boxers, but the Chinese govern- 
ment secretly encouraged them, 
for the empress also wanted to 
expel all foreigners. 

The Boxers rose in 1900 and 
marched on Peking. Troops sent 
to stop them fraternised with 
them. In many quarters mission- 
aries and other foreigners were 
attacked ; and on June 20 the 
German minister at Peking, Baron 
von Ketteler, was murdered wdiile 
on his way, unarmed, to a meeting 
with the Chinese authorities. Dur- 
ing June 20-July 16, when an 
armistice w^as proclaimed, the 
legations in Peking were be- 
sieged ; 62 were killed. 

A mixed European force of 
about 1,500 which had been put 
ashore at Tientsin on June 9 cap- 
tured the Taku forts at the mouth 
of the Peiho r., June 17, and on 
June 30 captured and destroyed 
the arsenal at Tientsin. The allied 
troops entered Peking on Aug. 14, 
and on the 17th invaded the “ for- 
bidden city ” (the sacred imperial 
palace) from which the empress 
lad fled some time before to Sian, 
600 ni. to the S.W. In Sept. 
Chinese plenipotentiaries were ap- 
pointed to discuss peace terms, 
which were agreed on Dec. 24. 
They included suitable punishment 
for those in authority who had 
allowed the outrages ; payment of 


indemnities ; the Taku forts and 
others between Peking and the sea 
to be razed ; and an imperial 
prince to convey to Berlin regi*ets 
for the murder of Baron von 
Ketteler. Coni^uU The Boxer Re- 
bellion, D. H. Clements, 1915. 

Boxgrove. Parish and village 
of Sussex, England. It lies close to 
the Roman Stane Street, 4 m. N.E. 
of Clnchester, on the border of 
Goodwood park. Ruins of a Bene- 
dictine priory stand near the 
church, which is Transitional and 
E.E., with rcnuirkahle roof paint- 
ings, carvings, and vaulting, an 
empty chantry designed for liia 
tomb by Thomas West, earl de la 
Warr (cl. 1532), and w’eird crea- 
tures on medieval tiles in the S. 
aisle. Pop. (1951) 764. 

Box Hauling. Nautical term 
meaning bringing a close-hauled 
ship round to the other tack by 
throwing back her head sails so as to 
give her stern way, and putting the 
helm a-lee. Boxing off is throwing 
the vessers head off from the wind. 

Box Hill. Noted beauty spot 
of Surrey, England. The hill, a 
detached spur of the North 
Downs, 590 ft. high, is about a 
mile north of Dorking, and takes 
its name from the numerous box 
trees on its slopes. It commands 
an extensive view of the Sussex 
Weald and the South Dowms. 

In 1914 Leopold Salomons pre- 
sented to the nation 230 acres of 
land here, including the summit; 
this property was vested in the Na- 
tional Trust and has been several 
times added to by gift and purchase. 
Below the hill are Burford Bridge, 
on the Mole, and the inn where 
Keats finished Endymion. Mere- 
dith lived at Flint Cottage, on the 
slope of the hill, from 1867, and 
died there in 1909 ; Juniper Bot- 
tom is his Happy Valley, 
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BOXING: PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 

Raymond Ctlondonnlng, E.B.C. Si>ort« Commontator 

An account of the history of the “ noble art ” as it has developed 
from the hare hmichlc pui*ilism of the old prize rinf^. See //;>• 
bmraphical entries of the various champions ; Corbett, i 
Sayers, Sullivan, Wilde, and many others 


also the 
Dempsey, 


Although it had its origin in the 
hand-to-hand cnconnterH oF an- 
cient Greece, boxing hb wc know 
it today springs from ilic bare 
knuckle fights of the hlnglish pri/A^ 
ring. This era started with Janu^H 
Figg, who claimed the champion- 
ship from 1710 to 17:14-, but it iw 
his successor, Jack Broughton, 
champion 1734-50, who is known 
as the father of Jb’itish boxing. 

The old-time “ miUs ” took place 
in the open on a gn-ass anai or 
wooden platform ringed olf by 
ropes. There was a lino or mark 
in the centre of the ring, tormtal 
the scratch, which (nich man ha<l to 
toe, and a round was (^oniimuAl 
until one or other of the com- 
batants was knoedted down. 
Rounds were, tluu’efore, of any 
length — from half-a-min. to Inilf- 
an-hour. Tw’o nssistantH, calltal 
respectively second and l)oUl(^ 
holder, were allowed to (‘uch 
fighter, who rested u])on th(^ kiuMi 
of one of them in the intervals 
between each round. The crowd 
was kept back hy beaters, num 
drawn from the ranks of the priz(^ 
fighters, who carried whips, and 
did not hesitate to ai)ply them 
to the shoulders of any person who 
pressed too closely upon the rop(‘H, 
At his Amphitheatre in Oxford 
Street, Broughton did a great 
deal to establish the sport, in- 
cluding the drawing up of a code 
of rules in 174:1 which rcmaiiual in 
force for 96 years until in 1838 the 
“new rules of the ring’ ’ wore brought 
out. The new rules, revised in 
1853, prohibited brutal jn-acticcs 
such as butting, gouging, and biting 
allowed by Broughton’s code. 

Eighteenth Century Boxing 
Broughton was the first teacher 
to introduce gloves for practice 
bouts. The next great figure was 
Tom Johnson, champion 1783-91, 
his outstanding fight against 
Isaac Perrins lasting* 65 rounds. 
Both Ban Mendoza and John 
“ Gentleman ” Jackson did much 
between 1788 and 1795 to develop 
the scientific side, Jackson with 
rooms in Bond St. being a great 
favourite with the young bloods 
of his day, despite the fact that 
he had comparatively few fights. 
Among his pupils was Lord Byron. 

Early in the 19th century Tom 
Belcher and Tom Cribb were 
noted for “ milling on the retreat.” 
contemporary with them wore Joe 


Berks, 11(^1 Ikuiree (known as th(^ 
Game (Ihicken), John (Sully, after- 
wards M.B. lor Ikmiofract, and 
Jem Ward. flem Burke, Ben 
Bendigo, and Bcaijaniin Gaunt 
were champions between 18,30 and 
1850. Probably mo.st fiunou.B of 
old-time Buglislj pugilists was 
J’om Sayc'rs, whose hiHt fight was 
at Eairni)orough ()ii April 17, 1860, 
wluav he. met the Amcrie.an cham- 
pion John Becnan in what is 
generally acknowk'dgeal to bo the 
gnaitest battle of llie prize ring. 
It was abamlomal, after 37 nmnds, 
as a <]i'aw, following police inter- 
v<mti<)n. Say<TH lived only five 
more years, ami was buried in 
lligbgati' t‘.eimd>(wy, where a monn- 
nu'nt was ertnded' to his nuMUory. 
d’lu^ last important ehara.ett‘rs oi' 
tlu^ })ri/A‘ ring wauv Join Matas who 
di(‘(l in 1911, (fimrlie Mitchell, Tom 
King, and fltun vSmith. 

Quoonsberry Rules 

Rt'solute action by tli(* authori- 
ti(‘H in stamping out the prize 
ring nearly brought about tlu^ 
end of tiles sjiort. The day was 
saved by the marcjues.s of (v^ikhuis- 
berry, who introdue.cal rules to 
cover amateur competitions whitih 
wer(‘- brought within the law by 
reducing the fights to threti time- 
limittal rounds and by eliminating 
all ways of dtdeating one’s atl- 
versary except by lumcbing him 
whilst wearing certain sized glovi's. 
The (^),ueenKbc^Ty rules for ‘ con- 
t(‘HtH of (snduranco ” next emerged 
togovtum professional contests, and 
though these wcu’o still outside the 
law, by limiting the rounds to 
twenty, promoters got near to 
k^galising the professional game. 

Mitchell and Mace were as good 
with gloves as without. dako 
Kilraiu, the American John B. 
Sullivan, and an Australian Frank 
Slavin wore prominent in 1888. 
Towards the end of the 19th 
century Lord Lonsdale did much 
to clarify the legal jiositiou and to 
OHtablish it on a sound basis. Bis 
memory is perpetuated by the 
Lonsdale belts. In 1881 the 
Amateur l^oxing Association intro- 
duced rules with a points method 
of scoring, cards being kept by 
judges and referee. The man who 
scored the greater number of 
points for direct clean hits with 
the knuckle part of the glove on 
the specified target and for de- 
fensive measures such as guarding, 


slipping, (lucking, and countering 
was (IccilanMl flic winner. 

'rh(^ best of the (^ueonsberry 
endurance e<mteHt rules, plus the 
b('st of the A.B.A. rules, later 
coiistif-uted the National Sporting 
(Jlub ruk'H wlu<!h formed tbi' basis 
of boxing rules all over th«^ world 
and did much to legitimise the 
s])()rt. The N.S.C., founded by 
tlobn Fleming and A. F. IVggy ” 
Ik'ttiuson on MaiuJi 5, 1891, hehl 
a,n unehalkmgtHl pla.cn in British 
boxing up to the sfart of the 
Second Great Wa.r. Famous 
boxers .such ns ““ IkHM’less ” Jim 
l)riH(U)ll, .Hmmy Wilde, Jfilly 
W('11 h, Kid Lewis. Sam Bangford. 
J’ommy Burns, (.larpeutic'r, Owen 
Moran, Johnny Basham, Johnny 
Sumnu'.rs, and Bedlar Falmer all 
appeared there. 

The first International glove 
fight ehampioiusliip took place i,u 
San Francisco during 1891 whcai 
J. J. Gorbett dre.w with a lu'gro, 
Pot(U’ Jackson. Corbett In^eame 
first recognized world champion 
in 1892 wlu'u he heat Sullivan 
over 21 rounds in New Orleans. 

Hokh'rs of the heavyweight 
titl(^ afterwards were Boi> f’itz- 
simons (his birth certificate spelt 
his name with only one m), James 
J. JeUrics (I889‘-I9()4), J’omiuy 
Burns, Jack Johnson, Georges Gar- 
]>cutior fwbitiO champion only), 
Jesse Willard, Jack l)em[).scy, 
Gene Tunney, Max Schmeling, 
Jack Sharkey, Primo Cnrncui, 
Max Baer, j'. J, Braddoc^k, and 
Joe Louir, who between 19:J7 and 
1946 sncicosHfully defondecl his 
tith^ 22 timoB, knotting out 19 of 
his opponoatR. In Aug., 1937, the 
Welshman Tommy Farr, then 
British heavyweight champion, 
went the full 15 rounds with him 
only to lose on points. 

(Jroat Britain has always pro- 
duced world flyweight champions, 
including the* “ Mighty Welsh 
Atonn ” Jimmy Wilde, Jackie 
Brown, Peter ‘ Kano, and two 
Scotsmen, Benny Lynch and 
Jackie Paterson. 

British Administrati(>n 

Professional boxing in Great 
Britain is controlled by the British 
Boxing Board of Control— which 
consists of administrativt* stewards 
and stewards of appeal who hav(^ 
no financial interest in the sport— 
and by area oonncils ctompostjcl of 
representatives of the various cate- 
gories, i.e. promoters, 1 )ox(U*h, 
referees, etc. All profvssional box- 
ing is under National Sporting Club 
rules as rceognized hy the board, 
and takes place in a roped i*ing of 
not less than 14 ft. or more than 
20 ft. sq. lu all contests the uum- 



ber of rounds must be specified, 
15 rounds being the maximum 
allowed. No round exceeds three 
minutes in duration, and the inter- 
val between the rounds is one 
minute. If one of the contesting 
parties is doum, he must nse within 
ten seconds. A contestant failing 
to continue the contest after ten 
seconds is not awarded marks for 
that round, and the contest ter- 
minates. A man is considered dowm 
even w’hen he is on one or both 
feet, if at the time any other part 
of his body is touching the ground, 
or if he is in the act of rising. 
Marks are awarded for both attack 
and defence ; if the points accruing 
to each of the men at the end are 
equal, preference is given to the 
one who has done more leading 
and shown more initiative. 

Powers of the Referee 

The referee has absolute power 
in his interpretation of the rules, 
and if in his opinion either of the 
contestants is outclassed, and so 
liable to receive excessive punish- 
ment, he can stop the contest. He 
has power to disqualify a contest- 
ant for any irregularity, such as 
hitting below the belt or with the 
open glove, holding, butting, or 
any other act he may regard as 
foul according to the rules. 

The minimum weight of the 
gloves is six oz. In contests of over 
ten rounds each contestant is 
allorred to have a maximum num- 
ber of four seconds, including the 
promoter’s official seconds, in his 
corner. The seconds leave the ring 
when time is called and give no 
advice or assistance to the contest- 
ants during the progress of any 
round. All championship contests, 
whether for world, British, British 
Empire, or area titles, are con- 
trolled and regulated by the 
B.B.B.C., which has the same 
relation to professional boxing as 
the Jockey Club to horse racing. 

In all contests for British cham- 
pionships contestants must be 
legally British subjects and born 
of white parents. In British title 
contests the Lord Lonsdale chal- 
lenge belts — first awarded in 1911 
— are at stake and any contestant 
who wins three times makes the 
belt his own property and qualifies 
for a pension of £1 a week for life 
upon reaching 50. In Common- 
wealth championships a trophy is 
awarded. 

Amateur Boxing 

Boxing is a popular sport in boys’ 
clubs and in the services. Ama- 
teurs box under Amateur Boxing 
Association rules or those of the 


Imperial Services Boxing Associ- 
ation, or the Federation Inter- 
nationale de Boxe Amateur, the 
set of rules of the latter governing 
Olympic contests. The Amateur 
Boxing Association, first formed in 
ISSO, has flourished and exercises 
strict but benevolent control over 
hundreds of clubs with many thou- 
sands of members. The amateur 
championships, held annually, al- 
ways attract a capacity attendance. 

Standard w^eights throughout 
the wmrld are, for professionals : 

Flyweight up to 8 stone 

Banham up to 3 st. 6 lb. 

Feather up to 0 atone 

Lightweight up to 9 st. 0 lb. 

Welter up to 10 st. 7 lb. 

Middle up to 11 st. 0 lb. 

Light heavy up to 12 st. 7 lb. 

Heavjwveight any weight over 

12 st. 7 lb. 

For amateurs : 

Flyweight up to 8 stone 

Bantam up to 8 st. 7 lb. 

Feather up to 9 atone 

Lightweight up to 9 st. 7 lb. 

Light welter up to 10 ston(i 
Welter up to 10 st. 9 lb. 

Light middle up to 11 st. 2 lb. 

Middleweight up to 11 st. 11 lb. 

Light heavy up to 12 st. 10 lb. 
Heavyweight any weight over 

12 st. 10 11). 

Gloves for I.S.B.A., F.I.B.A., 
and A.B.A. (senior) contests must 
weigh eight oz. For juniors of 
seven stone and under, six oz. is 
the requisite weight. 

British Law, A boxing match 
with gloves is lawful if fairly con- 
ducted, and if a boxer is killed in 
such a match his opponent is not 
guilty of a crime ; but if two persons 
fight, whether with gloves or not, 
with the intention of continuing 
until one of them gives in fr(^rn 
exhaustion or injuries, the match 
is illegal, and if one of the fighters 
dies, the other is guilty of man- 
slaughter. 

Bibliography. Boxinua, P. Fgan, 
1818-21 and 1828-29 ; The Com- 
plete Amateur Boxer, Boliun Lyncli, 
1913 ; Scientific Boxing and Solf- 
Defenco, T. Burns, 1914 ; My 
Methods, G. Garpentior, English 
trans. 1914 ; Boxing for Beginners, 
H. M. Herman, 1930 ; Giants of the 
Ring, R. A. Haldane, 1950. 

Boxing Day, In England the 
first week-day after Christmas 
Day, so called from the gratuities 
or presents given to servants on 
this day, the gratuities being at 
one time placed in boxes. The 
practice is probably a survival 
from the Roman Saturnalia. Box- 
ing Day is a bank holiday in Eng- 
land, Wales, N. Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. Dec, 26 is also 
the festival of S. Stephen. 

Box Stones. Rounded pieces of 
ferruginous sandstone. The ex- 
teriors are hardened by infiltra- 
tion of iron, while the inside is 


much softer. They are found in a 
thin bed at the base of the E. 
Anglian Pliocene, the bed being 
composed of fragments of many 
older formations. The box stones, 
which contain casts of fossils, par- 
ticularly of molluscs, which form a 
fauna unlike anything found else- 
where in Great Britain, have been 
variously referred as to age to the 
Oligocene, Miocene, and Lower 
Pliocene. 


Box Thorn 


Boxtel. Town of the Nether- 
lands, in Nortli Brabant, 7 m. S. of 
’s Hertogonbosch. Its chief manu- 
factures are paper, linen, and salt.. 
Here tho French defeated an 
Anglo-Dutch army, Sept. 17, 1794. 
Pop. (est.) 14,000. 

Box Tuh-oxn [Lyevum barharum).. 
Climbing shrub of tho family Solan- 
aeeae. A native of N. Africa, it 
has s m o o t h , 

1 a n c o - s h a, p e d ' 

leaves and small 
purple, funnel-, 
shapecl flowers ■ 
yellowish at the ‘ 
base, succeeded 

by orange or G ^ 

scarlet fruits. It 

is often grown' - 

walls in England where it is called' 
the lea- tree, from the former occa- 
sional use of its loaves as a substi- 
tute for those of Thm sinensis,. 
From such situations it often 
escapes to neighbouring hedges, 
and grows wild, 

Boxwood. Wood of the box-< 
tree {Bn. ms setupervwens). It is: 
an evergr’cou ti’eo of the family 
Buxaceac, a native of Europe, N. 
and W. Asia, and N. Africa. ThC' 
wood lias an exceedingly fine and' 
close grain, rondcM'ing it hard and 
HO heavy that it will not float in 
water. It is used for mathe-- 
mati(‘al instrument making, and for- 
wood engraving. Pliny mentions: 
its use for Lurnory. The sawdust 
is used for polishing jewelry. 

Boyacd. Department of E. 
Colombia. iSoparated from Vene- 
zuela by Arauca territory, it is 
mountainous in tho W., and has 
vast prairies in the E. It produces 
coft’oe, cereals, cotton, coal, iron, 
copipor, plumbago, and salt ; fine 
emeralds are found at Miiso ; from 
its dense forests timber, resins, 
and balsams are obtained ; and 
there is enttle-raising on the plains. 
There are pre-Oolombian remains 
of the Chibcha culture. Area 


24,944 sq. m. Pop. (1961) 801,436. 

At the town of Boyaci, 22 m. 
S. of Tunja, capital of the dept., 
Bolivar defeated the Spanish 
forces, Aug. 7, 1819, thus securing 
the independence of Colombia. 
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These action pictures show that boxiuK demands not 
xDnly physical fitness and agility, but a quick brain and 
a knowledge that comes only by practice, i. ihe 
‘contestant on the right is bringing a loft hook into 
'play. a. Clever dodging of a two-handed attack. 


3, Attempting a right hook, 4. Through agility Uie 
man on the left has been able to deliver a body blow. 
5. Boxers in a clinch, such as is speedily broken by_ the 
referee. 6. An example of artful ducking to avoid a 
right swing, 7. A successful left punch to the law 


BOXING: TACTICS AND TELLING BLOWS OF THIS POPULAR SPORl 
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Boy Bishop or Bairn Bishop 
(Lat. episcopus puerorum). Princi- 
pal figure in certain church revels 
ofthe Middle Ages. They were for- 
bidden by the council of Basel, in 
1431. From Dec. 6. the festival 
of S. Nicholas, the patron-saint 
of children, till Holy Innocents’ 
Day, Dec. 28, a boy, chosen from 
the choir of church, cathedral, or 
grammar school, was invested with 
the full insignia of a bishop, and, 
with companions dressed as priests, 
presided over the services in 
church. In England Salisbury was 
a chief centre of these revels, of 
which the Eton Montem, aban- 
doned in 1847, is believed to have 
been a survival. A boy bishop said 
vespers before Edward I in 1299 at 
Heaton, near Newcastle. Henry 
VIII abolished the custom, restor- 
ed 1554, again abolished by Eliza- 
beth 1. Appointment of a boy 
bishop was revived at S. Matthew’s, 
Moorfields, Bristol, in 1942. 

Boyce, William (1710-79). 
British musician. Born in London, 
Feb. 7, 1710, he was educated at 
S. Paul’s, and became a chorister 
in the cathedral. During 1734-68 
he was organist at S. Peter’s, Vere 
Street, and S, Michael’s, Cornhill, 
and in 1737 was appointed con- 
ductor of the Three Choirs Festival. 
From 1736 he was composer to the 
Chapel Royal, and in 1758 became 
its organist. He edited a valuable 
collection of church music by 
English composers, published 
under the title Cathedral Music. 
His many compositions include an 
oratorio (Noah), eight symphonies, 
and the music for odes, masques, 
operettas, and Shakespeare’s Tem- 
pest, Cymbeline, and Winter’s 
Tale. He is best remembered for 
the song Hearts of Oak, wi'itten 
for Garrick’s Harlequin’s Invasion, 
1759. He died Feh. 7, 1779. 

Boyoatting. Social and com- 
mercial isolation of an individual, 
or incitement thereto, with a view 
to influencing his conduct. The 
term is derived from Charles Cun- 
ningham Boycott (1832-97), land 
agent to Lord Erne, in Co. Mayo, 
Ireland. Having incurred the 
hostility of the Land League in 
1880 by a number of evictions, be 
was made the victim of an organ- 
ized conspiracy to prevent him 
from making any purchases, even 
of the necessaries of life, from the 
people ofthe district,and from hav- 
ing any contact with them. The 
same tactics used by the Land 
League against others also led to the 
pa.ssing of the Crimes Act of 1887. 

BoydjANDREWKENNEDYHui'CH- 
ISON (1825-99). Scottish essayist 
and dLivine. Bom at Auchinleck 


Manse, A;yT’shire, Nov. 3, 1825, and 
educated at King’s College, London, 

I Glasgow 

II university, 

' 11 or- 

dained to the 
pK * Pi’Gsbyterian 

1 1 '' i||jlr ministry in 

I \ ii ' from 

I if 'iff ilHr ji nil 1865 till his 

ll death was min - 

I mM ister of St. 

A. K.,H. Boyd, Andrews. Boyd 

Scottish divine reached a wide 

Elliott A Fry public early 


in his career by vTiting articles in 
Fraser’s Magazine over his initials, 
A. K. H. B. These essays, written 
in a lively, clear, and allusive style, 
were reprinted, 1859-78, as Re- 
creations of a Country Parson. 
Boyd also wrote Graver Thoughts 
and Critical Essays of a Country 
Parson, 1862, and volumes of ser- 
mons and reminiscences. He died 
at Bournemouth, March 1, 1899. 

Boyd, Zachary (c. 1585-1653). 
Scottish divine. He was educated 
at Glasgow, St. Andrews, and the 
Protestant college of Saiimur, in 
France, residing at the last place 
some 16 years. Returning to Scot- 
land in 1623, he became minister 
of Barony parish, Glasgow, and an 
influence in the university, which 
he served os dean of faculty, 
rector, and vice-chancellor. In his 
later years a Covenanter, Boyd 
preached before Cromwell in 1650, 
and from the cathedral pulpit 
“ railed at him to his face.” Boyd 
wrote numerous books of a devo- 
tional character, and attempted a 
metrical version of a large part 
of the Bible. He left his library to 
Glasgow university. 

Boyd- Carpenter, Sir William 
(1841-1918). British divine. The 
son of a clergyman, he was born in 
Livt^rpooi^ 

was orciained. 

His reputation British divine 
as an eloquent msseii 
preacher was quickly made. Dur- 
ing 1870-79 he was vicar of S. 
James’s, Holloway, during 1879- 
84 of Christ Church, Lancaster 
Gate. Having attracted the notice 
of Queen Victoria, he was made 
canon of Windsor in 1882. In 
1884 he was selected as bishop of 
Ripon, and remained there until 
1911, when he exchanged the 
bishopric for a canonry at West- 


minster, which post he retained 
until his death, Oct. 26, 1918. 

He was created K.C.V.O. in 
1912. His many published books 
include his Hnlsean and Bampton 
lectures (delivered 1878 and 1887 
respectively) ; The Spiritual Mes- 
sage of Dante, 1914 ; and two 
volumes of reminiscences. 

Boydell, John (1719-1804). 
British engraver. Born at Dorring- 
ton, Shropshire, Jan. 19, 1719, and 
apprenticed to the engraver Toms, 
in London, he made his debut with 
a number of books, each contain- 
ing six landscapes, and issued over 
4,000 plates. He was a city aider- 
man in 1774, and lord mayor in 
1791. About 1786 he initiated his 
great scheme for the illustration of 
Shakespeare by engravings after 
the works of eminent contem- 
porary artists. This, thanks to his 
liberality, was a veritable endow- 
ment of English painting ; 167 
paintings by the best artists of 
the day and 3 pieces of sculpture 
composing his tShakespearian 
Gallery in 1802. Then financial 
difficulties obliged him to dispose 
of his property by lottery. He 
died Dec. 12, 1804, before the draw. 

Boyd Orr, Sir John Boyd Orr, 
Baron (b. 1880). British expert on 
nutrition. Born vSept. 23, 1880, in 
A y r s h i r o, he i 
was educated at ; 

Glasgow univer- 
sity and took a 
medical degree. 

During the 
First GreatWar 
he served in 
the R.A.M.C., 
winning the 
D.S.O. Hebe- , 

came a member BtUiah emert oi 
of committees nutrition 
on fat stock, milk, and cattle for 
the ministry of Agriculture, and 
on nutrition for the ministry of 
Health. Director of the imperial 
bureau of animal nutrition, he was 
knighted in 1935. He was pro- 
fessor of agriculture at Aberdeen, 
1942-45, and chancellor of Glas- 
gow university, 1946. Independent 
M.P. for Sc.ottish universities, 
1945-46, he retired on becoming 
director-general of the United 
Nations food and agriculture or- 
ganization, 1045-48. He was 
awarded the Nobel peace prize, 
1949, in which year also he was 
created a baron. He published 
several studies concerning the con- 
nexion between food, health, and 
population grow'th. 

Boyer Alexis, Baron de 
(1757-1833). A French surgeon. 
Bom at Uzerohe, Corr^ze, he was 
the son of a tailor. After studying 
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anatomy in PariH xmdor Dc'Hanlt, 
he was appointed second Hiirg<‘on 
at a leading hospital in and 

later to the chair of oijeral ive sur- 
gery at the school of lu^alth. He 
became surgeon to Napoleon in 
1805, and later to Louis XVII I, 
Charles X, and Louis Philippe 
successively. He was inad(! a baron 
in 1S07, and a luembcn' of tb(^ 
academy of seicuKics in 1824. He 
died in J’aris, Nov, 25,^181111, His 
best known woi'ks are 'Lraito C'om- 
plet dc I’Anatortne, 17i)7“‘09^ and 
Traite dcs Maladies Chirurgi<'al('S, 
1814-26. 

Boyer, Jean Pierkk (1776- 
1850). President of the r(^pubUo 
of Haiti. A mulatto born at Port- 
au-Prince, Feb. 28, 1776, and edu- 
cated in Europe, he returned to 
Haiti, took part in the rising 
against the French in 1702, fought- 
for the mulattoes against the 
negroes and for both agaiiist the 
British, when they invaded the 
island, and later fled to Fraiu-e, 
returning with Fretuih troops 1802. 

The despotism of the negro 
Dessalinos drove Boyer to Join 
Christophe and Pdt ion against him. 
Dessalines was assassinated in 
1806 ; when (IhriHtoi)he and Pfdion 
divided the island between tlunn, 
Boyer supported P(Hion. He be- 
came governor oif Port-au- Prince 
and when PtMion died in 1818 
Boyer was elected president of the 
southern part of the islaml. On 
Christophe’s death in 1820 ho be- 
came ruler of the whole island. In 
1827 ho bought French recognition 
of the independent republic*, of 
Haiti, and for some years under 
Boyer’s presidency the island had 
peace ; but heavy taxation bred 
discontent which culminated in 
the insurrection of 1843. Boyer 
took refuge in Jamaica till 1848, 
when he sailed for Franco, where 
he died July 9, 1850. 

Boyle. Market town of oo. 
Boscommon, Irish Hopublic. On 
the river Boyle, it is 9 m. W. of 
Carrick-on-Shannon. It has rtiins 
of a 12th-century Cistercian abbey 
and trades in (fairy produce and 
provisions. Market days, Wed. 
and 8at. Pop. (1951) 1,934. 

Boyle. Name of a famous Irish 
family, members of which have 
been or are earls of Cork, Orrery, 
Shannon, and Burlington. The 
first important member was Rich- 
ard Boyle, made earl of Cork in 
1620. Descended from an old 
Herefordshire family, he began 
the long connexion of the Boyles 
with Ireland. For his brother 
John he secured the bishoprics 
of Roscarberry, Cork, and Cloyne 
in 1617, and for a kinsman, 


Michael Boyle, th(* bishoprie of 
Waterford and Li,sm<)re' in 1619. 
Anotlum kiuHinan, Itichard, was 
arelibishop of Tuaiu, while a 
youugcw Mi(^ha(fl (d. 1702) was 
andibisbop of Dublin and then 
of Armagh. Nee Cork, Earl of ; 
Orr('ry, iWl of. 

Boyle, RoitwitT (1627-91). Irish 
natural pbiloHoplu'r and tduuuist. 
Born at Lismore, Munster, Jan. 25, 



Robert Boyle. Irish natural philo- 
sopher and chemist. From a paint- 
ing alter Frederic Kasseboom 
Nationnl Portrait (Jallcru, Umlon 

1627, the 14th child of Richard 
Boyle, first earl of Cork, he was at 
Eton 1635-38, and for tlm next 
fiv(‘ years lived in Franco, Switzer- 
land', and Italy. Boyle resided at 
Oxford during 1654-68. His bent 
for Bcionlifie investigation made 
him a loader in the foundation of 
the Royal fSocuety. While at Ox- 
ford ho eoiKlue.tell a long series of 
experimonlB on the spring (Le. tlie 
elasticity) of the air, 1660, which 
threw entirely new light on the 
nature of the 'gaseous st ato and led 
to the discovory of the reciprocal 
relation between prosHurc and vol- 
ume (jailed after him Boyle’s Law. 

in The Bcoptical Chymist, 1661, 
he criticised the age-old theories of 
the four olomonts (earth, air, fire, 
and water) and the throe principles 
(salt, sulphur, and mercury) ; and 
substituted the suggestion that all 
matter was made out of eombina- 
tions, in various proportions, of a 
number of substances which could 
not be broken dowm into simpler 
substances by any chemical moans, 
During his residence at Oxford. 
Boyle bore the expense of trans- 
lating the Bible for Indian, Irish 
■ and Welsh readers, and into Turk 
ish and Malay, in addition to Gro 
tius’s Truth of the Christian Re- 
ligion into Arabic. By bequest he 
founded the Boyle Lectures for 
the defence of Christianity against 
attacks. Boyle’s contributions to 
the Proceedings of the Royal 


Soe.iety wtuv oxtousive, but he 
(l(Y‘Iine(l the honour of its presi- 
(h'liey, as ho declined ordination 
and the ])rovoHtship of Eton. Pie 
died in London, Doc. 30, 1691, 
and was buried at S. Martin-in- 
tho-Fields. His (‘ompletc Works, 
in four volumes, witli a Tjifo by 
Dr. Thomas Birch, were published 
in 1744. 

Boyle Lectures. Courses of 
leetiux's, founded in 1691 by 
Robert Jk^yle, whose will provided 
£50 a y(‘ar for the pur})ose. The 
lectures, delivered every year at 
a church uominated by the bishop 
of London, consist of a s(irie8 of 
eight .sermons i,o prove the truth 
of the Ohiistian religion against 
atheism, paganism, Judaism, 
Mahom(*danism, and deism. The 
controversic’H among Christians 
arc expressly (‘xeluded. The lec- 
tunjship is usually tenable for 
three years. 

Boyle's Law. That the volume 
of a given mass of gas at a fixed 
tcmp(‘ratuiu multipli(‘d by the 
pressure is always a constant 
quantity. It was enuuciatcfd by 
Robert Boyle as the rt'suli of his 
study of the elasticity of gases. 
On tlio C'ontinent it is generally 
known as Mariotte’s Law. If V 
is the volume of the mass of the 
gas, and P is the pn'ssiire to which 
it is subjected, then Boyle’s Law 
states that so long as the temp(u‘a- 
ture r(‘mainH the same, PV--. 
Constant. Boyle experimented 
only with quautiticjs of gas('s, 
beginning Iiis invc*stigations with 
a U-shaped tube with one (md 
closed, into which rnemury was 
poured ; and his apparatus was 
not sufii(uc*ntly accurate to de- 
termine small deviations from the 
law, ev(‘n if in his limited ex peri - 
nKmtsHXKjh had oeeurrecL He.gnault 
in 1847 examiiKHl the law with 
much unproved apparatus ; Ama- 
gat and others have continued 
experiments with much higher 
pressures. It has been found that 
gases deviate from the law slightly 
but consistently at high pressures 
and at low pressures. 

Boylesve, Ren]^ (1867-1926). 
French novelist. He was horn at 
La Hayc- Descartes, Indre-ct-Loire, 
April 14, 1867, and educated at 
Poitiers and Tours. His real name 
was Ren6 Marie Auguste Tardi- 
veau. In 1896 he published Le 
M^decin dcs Dames do Neans, and 
Les Bains de Bade ; these wore 
followed in rapid succession by 
other novels and short stories, in 
which he displayed acute observa- 
tion of middle-clasB country life. 
He was made a member of tlic 
French Academy, March 20, 1919. 
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TTis volmninous Ts^orks of fiction 
include Sainte Marie des Fleurs, 
1897 ; Le Parfum des lies Bor- 
romees, 1S9S ; Le Bel Avenir, 
1905 ; LaPoudre aux Yeux, 1909 ; 
and Tu n’es plus Pien, 1917. He 

died Jan. 15, 1926. 

Bo3rjie. River of Ireland. Rising 
in the Bog of Allen in co. ICildare, 
it flows for c. 80 ra., mainly N.E., 
to the Irish Sea, 4 m. below 
Brogheda, to which town it is nav- 
igable. On its banks are Trim and 
Navan. Its chief tributary is the 
Blackwater. Above Drogheda is 
the site of the battle of the Boyne. 

Boyne, Battle op the. Fought 
between William III of England 
ajid the exiled James II, July 1 
(July 11, new style), 1690. It re- 
sulted in the complete defeat of 
James and put an end to his hopes 
of restoration. 

Having fled from England, 
James secured militarj^ and finan- 
cial aid from Louis XIV of France, 
and betook himself to Ireland, 
where his supporters were numer- 
ous. To crush him William was 
obliged to cross over to Ireland in 
person, and landing with some 
troops at Carrickfergus he col- 
lected others from Londonderry 
and elsewhere and marched south. 
His army was about 36,000 strong. 
Meanw^hile, the numerically in- 
ferior French and Irish were in 


positions on the south side of the 
Boyne, near Drogheda. 

William opened the attack by 
sending a force to cross the river 
by a bridge some miles higher up 
and so to turn the Irish left wdng. 
This was done, and when the 
English were approaching the road 
to "Dublin the French turned to 
oppose them, Lauzun being in 
command. William then sent liis 
cavalry across the river nearer 
Drogheda, and here was the 
fiercest fighting of the day. The 
Irish foot soon fled in disorder, but 
the horsemen contested the ad- 
vance, and Schomberg, William’s 
most trusted lieutenant, was killed. 
The king himself came up and the 
enemy were routed. The losses were 
about 500 English and about 
1,500 on the other side. An obelisk, 
approx. 2 m. west of Drogheda, 
marks the site of the battle, of 
which there is a vivid description 
in Macaulay’s History of England. 
The papacy, which at that time 
was opposed to the policy of Louis 
XIV, expressed its satisfaction at 
the result of the battle. Orangemen 
of Ireland celebrate both the vic- 
tories of the Boyne and of Aughrim 
(July 12, 1691,' O.S.) on July 12. 

Boys’ Brigade, The. Organi- 
zation for the training and wel- 
fare of hoys. It was founded in 
Glasgow, Oct. 4, 1883, by William 


(later Sir William) Smith. Wfith 
two colleagues he banded together 
some thirty lads as The Boys’ 
Brigade, and under his guidance 
the movement grew enormously, 
Sir William Smith remained secre- 
tary until his death, May 10, 1914. 

The brigade has a pronounced 
religious basis. It aims at training 
a boy to become a self-reliant God- 
fearing man. Companies are 
formed in connexion with 
churches, chapels, and other 
Christian organizations, providing 
a means by which boys at a critical 
period of their lives can he aided 
and ultimately led into member- 
ship of the churches. The strength 
of the brigade throughout the 
world was, in 1955, 3,380 com- 
panies, with 125,000 members. In 
addition the junior movement^ — 
the Life Boys — had 2,730 teams 
with 75,000 leaders and boys. In 
1926 the union of the Boys’ Bri- 
gade and the Boys’ Life Brigade 
was effected. The headquarters 
are at Abbey House, Westminster, 
and 168, Bath Street, Glasgow. 

Boy Scouts. World- wide or- 
ganization for the development of 
citizenship among boys. In 1907, 
Gen. Sir E. (later Lord) Baden- 
Powell iq.v.) held a camp for boys 
on Brownsea Island, Poole har- 
bour, to try out a scheme he called 
“ Scouting for Boys.” Boys were 



Battle of the Boyne. William of Orange emerging from the river at the head of his English cavalry. The lifeless body 

01 Schomberg, his trusted lieutenant, is in the arms of his soldiers 
From the paintino bU BenjaminKWeBt, P.B.A. 
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drawn from all 
classes. In 190B 
Baden-Powoll pub* 
lished a book of the 
same name and boys 
all over Britain 
started troops. 

Then the Boy Scouts 
Association was 
founded, 1910 , und 
expanded rapidly. 

In 1912 it was 
granted a royal 
charter of incorpor- 
ation. The inovo- 
mentspreadto ot her 
countries; and 
45 years after iin Boy 
foundation its mem- 
bership, in some 00 countric^s. miiip;, (‘Htimaiion, earn ping. The 
exceeded 5^ tnillion. ^ eulininathig tt'st for tlu^ first (‘lass 

When ho joins, a boy promisos badg<' is a jtmrney of n,t least 
on his honour to do his (Uity t<o id n\. in 24 hrs. The seout has 

God and tlie King (Queen), to h(‘l}) a eheuee^ of 70 })ro(icieucy badges 
other people at all times, and to wliieh, Iik(‘ thost^ of the wolf cubs, 


Scouts. British hoy scout, soa scout, 
scout. KiviuK the Scout salute 


and 


obey the scout laws.” d’hen^ a.vc^ 
ten'lawa : La scout’s honour is to 
be trusted ; 2. a seout is loyal to 
the King (Queen), liis couniiPy, his 
scouters, liis parents, his emf)Ioy- 
ers, and to those unde.r him ; 9. a 
scout’s duty ia to b(^ useful, and to 
help others ; 4. a seout is a fri(md 
brotlu'r to 


are gi’ouptsl : public, service, hob- 
bies, a!id outdoor activities. 

Sea scouts and a.ir scouts hav(^ 
th(‘ same basics tnuning but with 
juldilioual HiH‘eia]is(*d aeiiviti<‘s. 

At IS, th<‘ youth )nay Ihs^oiuci a 
rover scout. TIk^ practical ae- 
tivitu's of rover sc.otits arc a 
to aU, and a brotlu'r to every (h'Velopiuent of thos(^ of the hoy 
other scout, no mait(U’ to what, scouts, hut. with a morei sireruious 
country, class or creed tlic' standard, hihiug, climbing, piou- 
other may belong ; 5, a, scout is ('oriug, and st) on ; their theoroti- 
courtcous ; (1. a scout is a frituid cal t.raiuing is bawsl on the needs 
to animals ; 7. a scumt. obeys of eit.i/A‘nHhi[) with partuudar 

orders of his partmts, patrol (Muphasis on piu'sonal n^spcuisi- 
leader, or scoutmaster without hility as a ni(mib(T of the corn- 
question ; 8. a scout smiles and munity. ’’riie complete scout 

whistles und(T all dinicndtii's ; 9. 


a scout is thrifty ; 10. a scout is 
clean in thought, word, and ilced. 

A boy can join the movemerrt at 
eight years of age by betsomiiig a 
wolf cub. He is awarded his 
tenderpad badge when ho has 
passed the following tests : — he 
should know the cub law and 
promise, the salute, th(5 grand 
howl, and their meanings. After 
investiture as a tonderpad, th(^ 
cub proceeds to qualify as a ones 
star cub and after war (is as a tw'o- 
star cub by passing teats. A star 
cub may gain proficiency badges 
in a number of subjects grouped 
under character training, handi- 
craft, service, and physical health. 
The activities of wolf cubs are in 
keeping with the psychological 
needs of their age and are set in 
the imaginative framework of the 
Mowgli stories from Kipling’s 
Jungle Books. The boy becomes a 
scout at 11 and his training ia in 
three principal stages, tenderfoot, 
^ond class, and first class, oover- 
first aid, signalling, observa- 
tion, pioneering, mapping, swim- 




Boy Scouts. Ofiioial 
badRo, worn on 
Patrol Leader’s hat 


Boy Scouts. Le£t, 
enter this group at 


rover scout ; trained scouts can 
the age oi X9- Bight, wol£ ouf) 


group compri.seH a wolf-cub pack, 
a scout iroo}), and a rover civiw. 

'.riui orga,uizatiou in Great Brit- 
ain is d(‘C(‘nl.ralisod, c‘ach county 
and disf.rict being undew its own 
eommisHioner. The ecmtro of 
seoiit.ing m th(^ British Common- 
w'ealth is tho Xmpiu'ial JL(ib, Buck- 
ingham Palaco H.oad, London. 

(4iile was the first foreign 
country to adojit fhe movement, 
in 1909, followi'd by Fraiu^^ tho 
Scandinavian countries, and tho 
IJ.S.A. in DIO. Mxehangc of visits 
bt'iwi'cu seonts of one country 
and another Ix'gan about 1912. 
Tlu^ first intei'national jamboree 
was h(4d in London in 1920 ; 27 
countries w(u’e rejiresentocL As 
a ri'sidt, the Boy 
St'outs lnt(o> 
uational Bureau 
was founded. 

T li e T n t e r - 
national (JoivLt- 
e n e o rn e t s 
every t \v o 
y(‘ars and eae.h 
<muutry is en- 
t.illed to send six 
d 1 (' g a t e s . 

World jambo- 
r(\es and world 
rovi'r moots arc normally held at 
4-yearly intervals. 

Throughout both Great Wars, 
British boy scouts distinguislnxi 
thomH(dv(‘S by their Borvico. Jn 
19 14 “18 th(^y were mobilised to 
protect railway bridges, water- 
works, telegraphs, and cable lines 
—* sea scouts did special duty as 
coastwaiehmen—and in 1939”45 
more than 200 difhu'cnt kinds of 
war scrvkuj wore carried out by 
them. They were prominent in 
civil defence, acting as mesaengers, 
tekqihonista, first aiders, wardens’ 
mates, oto. They helped with 
evacuation, at rest centres, and in 

air raid shelters. 
Many thousands 
of indoor air raid 
shelters wore 
erected by them 
and they did sal- 
vage work, herb 
collecting, fruit 
picking, harvest- 
ing, and forestry. 
Volunteer teams of 
scout-trained men 
and women served 
in tho Scout Inter- 
national Belief 
Service whose 
teams operated in 
Europe and tho 
Koar East. Tens 
of thousands 
served in the forces, • 
of decorations^ U 
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and 23 scouts were awarded the 
V.C. in the First and Second 
Great War respectively. In every 
country occupied by the Germans 
the movement was banned, but the 
scouts carried on “ undergi'ound.” 
Consult Scouting for Boys, R. 
Baden-PoweU, 1908 ; The Scout 
Movement, E. E. Reynolds, 1950. 

Boysen Dam. Earth dam on 
the Big Horn river, Wyoming, 

U. S.A., constructed during 1946- 
52 to provide irrigation, flood con- 
trol, and power. It is 221 ft. high 
and 1,150 ft. long, and has a volume 
of 1,689,000 cubic yards. 

Boz. Early pen-name of Charles 
Dickens, used on the title pages of 
all his books up to 1844, i.e. fropa 
Sketches by Boz to Martin 
Chuzzle'wit. It had been the 
family nickname of his youngest 
brother, and was originally pro- 
nounced with a long o. 

Bozen. German form of the 
name of the city of Bolzano {q-v.). 

Bozrah. Name of two towns in 
ancient Palestine. (1 ) Bozrah of 
Edom (Gen. 36, v. 33) was the 
capital of the kingdom of the 
Nabateans, which flourished 100 
B.c. to A.D. 100, It lay 30 m. S. of 
the Dead Sea. 

(2) Bozrah of Moab (Jer. 48, 

V. 24) was situated in the Mishor, 
or plains of Moab, but its site has 
not been located with certainty. 
It may be the same as Bezer 
(Deut. 4, V. 43) in the territory of 
Reuben. Others have identified 
it with the Bosora of 1 Maco. 5, 
IK 26, called Bostra in Roman times, 
a city some 80 m. S. of Damascus. 

Bra. Towm of Italy. In the 
prov. of Cuneo, 31 m. by rly. S. of 
Turin, it trades in leather, chemi- 
cals, wine, cattle, and truffles. 
Pop. (1951) 19,087. Near by are 
the ruins of Pollentia {q,v.). 

Brabanpoimey La. National 
anthem of Belgium. It was 
written to celebrate the rising of 
the southern Netherlands in 1830 
against King William I of the 
Netherlands. The words are by 
Jenneval, music by Campenhout. 

Brabant. Name of a duchy 
virtually independent in medie- 
val times. Brabant early formed 
part of Lorraine, which about 1100 
was di vuded into two parts, and it 
was Henry, duke of Lower Lor- 
raine, who, about 1190, called him- 
self duke of Brabant. He was also 
count of Louvain, his duchy being 
the district around that city, which 
’was his capital until supplanted 
by Brussels. It also included Brus- 
sels and Antwerp. A later duke 
named John gave to his subjects 
the famous charter of liberties 
called La Joyeuse Entree {q.v.). 


This gi’ant was made to celebrate 
the marriage of his daughter 
Johanna with Wenceslaus of Lux- 
emburg. Johanna became ruler of 
Brabant on her father’s death in 
1355, and her marriage was the 
beginning of the end of the duchy’s 
independence. Wenceslaus and 
Louis, count of Flanders, the hus- 
band of Johanna’s sister, fought 


In 1815 Brabant was included in 
the new kingdom of all the Nether- 
lands, the two portions beino- 
again united, but the southern 
Nethcrland.y rebollod in 1830. The 
kingdom of Belgium was recog- 
nized in 1839, and Brabant was 
once more divided, into North 
Brabant prov., the Netherlands, 
and Brabant prov., Belgium. 
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La BrabaiiQoniie. WordLs and music of the first verse of the National Anthem 
of Belgium, written hy\ Jenneval, set to the triumphant tune composel by 

Campenhout 


for Brabant for some years, Wen- 
ceslaus eventually obtaining 
possession. His widow chose as her 
successor her niece, Margaret, wife 
of Philip the Bold, duke of Bur- 
gundy, and when she died in 1406 
Brabant passed to Philip’s younger 
son, Anthony. His descendants 
died out in 1430, and the duchy 
was United with Burgundy. 

As part of Burgundy Brabant 
came with the lands of Mary, the 
heiress of Charles the Bold, to the 
house of Hapsburg. In this way it 
was included in the possessions of 
Charles V and passed to Philip II 
of Spain. The revolt of the Nether- 
lands against Spanish rule caused 
the separation of Brabant into two 
parts. The northern portion was 
conquered by the Dutch and was 
formally included in the United 
Provinces in 1648. The southern, 
now Belgian Brabant, remained 
under Spanish rule until 1713, 
when, on the partition of the 
Spanish realm, it passed to Austria. 


Brabant. Prov. of Belgium, be- 
tween the Scheldt and the Meuse. 
Avery fertile region, it is Belgium’s 
most densely populated prov. 
(more than 1,400 to the sq. ra.). 
Its manufactures include lace, 
carpets, linen, hat.s, paper, chemi- 
cals, and pottery. Brussels is the 
capital. Area 1,267 sq. m. Pop. 
(1947) 1,798,468. 

Brabant, Noeth. Prov. of the 
Netherlands. Bounded S. by 
Belgium and W. by Zeeland, it 
produces grain, beet, hops, and 
cattle ; there are also tanneries, 
’s Hertogenbosch is the capital. 
Area 1,921 sq, m. Pop. (1954) 
1,332,033. 

Brabant. Town of France. In 
the dept, of Meuse, it is on the 
river Meuse, 10 m. N.N.W. of Ver- 
dun. Captured by the Germans 
in the battle of Verdun, Feb, 23, 
1916, it was recaptured by the 
First American Army and part of 
the Second French Army, Oct. 8, 
1918. ^ee Verdun, Battles of. 
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Brabazon. Name of tAvo ox- 
peiimcntal air linens (IohisikmI lor 
the British initiisiry of Supply on 
the recommendation of a com- 
mittee set up in 104-2 under the 
chairmanship of Lord Lrn ha/am of 
Tara. The Brabazon I wciH b(^f^nn 
in 1945 and made its first t('st 
flitrht in 1040. Weighing: LIO 
it “was 177 ft. long with a wing 
span of 230 ft. and was cUvsigned t,o 
accommodate 100 passc'ngtM’H, It 
was powered by (Oghi. paiivd 
CentanruR piston-engines dev(4op- 
ing a total of 20,000 h.p. (hniising 
speed was 225 m.p.h. and j’ang(^ 
3,500 m. Only the fuH(‘lag(‘ of th(‘ 
Brabazon 11, which was to be 
similar in dimensions but powenal 
by eight paired turbo-pro})(dler 
engines, was built. Total cost ol 
the project, including a 3,000-yd. 
runway and an asscnnbly hangar 
at Filton, Bristol, vvas £12,500,000. 
The Brabazon I provt^d too (lostly 
to operate and too largo lor ex- 
isting airports. In 1953 l)oth air- 
craft wore sold for scn’aj). 

Brabazon of Tara, Joun 
Theodore CxiTnnnitT Moore- 
Brabazon, 1st Baron (h. 18H4). 
British airman, holdcT of tlie first 
aviator’s certificate issued by the 
Royal Aero Club in 1910. Born 
Feb. 8, 1884, and (alnoated at 
Harrow and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he was a pioneer motorist 
as well as airman. Brabazon 
served in the First (Ireat Wa r, be- 
coming a lieut.-cob, and had 
charge of the Royal Flying ('Or|)s 
photographic section. Fie wan 
Unionist M.B. for the Cliatham 
division of Rochester 1918-29, and 
for Wallasey 1931-42. Minister of 
Transport in 1940, minister of 
Aircraft Production 1941-42, he 
was raised to the peerage in 1942 
and was made chairman of a com- 
mittee to advise on (ireat Britain’s 
post-war civil aircraft. Ho pub- 
lished his autobiography in 1950. 

Bra6. See Brazza. 

Bracciano (ano. Lacus Sabat- 
imis). Crater lake of central Italy, 
18 m. N.W. of Romo. About 20 m. 
in circumference, it lies 535 ft. 
above sea level, is 525 ft. deep, and 
famous for its fish. 

Brace. (Lat hracchia^ arms). 
Name of a tool used by the car- 
penter and engineer for boring in 
wood or drilling in metal. The 
carpenter’s brace is a steel crank, 
having at the top a wooden pad 
by which pressure is applied and 
at the bottom an adjustable chuck 
to take various boring bits. In the 
better tools the pad works on ball 
bearings, and the chuck is fur- 
nished with a ratchet device per- 
mitting rotation either clockwise 





Brace. Carpenter’s tool, used with a 
bit, ior boring 


or anti-clockwisc — the latt(‘r for 
witlidnvwiiig the tool or for UHiug 
a Hcrowdriver-bit wdum taking out 
HcuHnvs. ’riuHmgiiKHT’H brae(‘haHno 
erjuik, and is Hiipportod in a. drilling 
pillar or a cramping d<wie(; by w'hich 
])r(‘MHure is a.])plu‘d ; rotation of the 
drill (lield in a chuck) is by means 
oC a lu)rizontal level which actu- 
at(\s a ralicduit-drivo oii tluj brace 
H])itullo. aSVc Bit; Borng ; Drill. 

'The term is also used in car- 
pentry lor a piece of wood or 
metal strongtluming or binding 
together the timbers of a roof. As 
a. nautical t(Tm its signifies on 
sailing V(vsso1h the ropci which is 
made fast to the yard wlum sails 
are trimmed. 

Bracebridge Hall. \7)him(^ of 
stories and ske^tches by Waslnng- 
tun Irving, published in 1822. It 
doHcribcH the life of an old- 
fashionod Fnglish (‘.ouutryside. 

Bracegirdle, Anne (r. 1(H>3~- 
1748). FuglLsh actress. In 1588 she 
took tins part of Lucia in Hhadwell’s 
fi’he 8cpure of Alsatiii, and in 1993 
that of Aranxinta in Congreve’s Tlus 
GUI Bachelor. When Betterton 
opened the theatre in Lincohds 
Inn Fields in 1995, with Con- 
greve’s Love for Love, Mrs. Brace- 
girdle played Angeliea, which re- 
mained one of her l)C‘st parts. Con- 
greve and Rowe wrote plays for 
her, Bho also played Isabella, 
Ihu’tia, and Cordelia in versions of 
Shakespeare’s plays. She left the 



stage on the success of Mrs. Oldfield 
in 1707. fshe was buried in the F, 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
Sept. 18, 1748. 

Bracelet (Lat. brachiale). Band 
worn round the wrist. Upper 
Palaeolithic man wore bracelets of 
perforated shell and animal teeth. 
The oldest ornamental metal brace- 


lets were nncomploted hoops nuuki 
to snap round the wrist ; others 
were of plate metal. The modern 
exi^amling hrn-cclet is like the 
ancitmt open-work and wire-work 
j(‘welry of Assyria and the Fast. 

Bracelet-wood {Jaequinia^ ar- 
VLlllari'^). Fvergreen shrub of the 
family 'riieopbrastaceae, a native 
of the West Indies, 'fhe (leshy 
fruits uj'C: bright y(dlow, filhal with 
])ulp, in whiesh the shiny brown and 
y(‘llo\v s(s‘ds ar(‘ cmbetldcd. fi’hese 
HCi'ds are thimuh^d to form brace- 
l(‘ts— bence tlie name. 

Brachial Artery (Or. hnieh- 
iotiy arm). Main artery of the 
np])(‘r arm. It runs along the inner 
side of thc^ arm hi the earlier part 
of its courses gradually inclining 
foi'wards to terminates at the bend 
of the elbow by dividing into 
the radial and ulnar artcuLis. 

Brachial Plexus (Lat. phrtere, 
to w('av(^). Complex mass of nerves 
Ibrmed by the union and subse- 
qnont division of the four lower 
e(''rvic3il nesrves and part of the first 
dorsal nerve. From it spring the 
main nerves whieh supply the 3irm. 

Brachiopoda (Or. hmclrion,^ 
arm ; foot). Croup of 

marine juiimals commonly ejvlled 
lamp-slndls. Though not closely 
related, tlu^y bear a superficial r(v 



Brachiopoda. Internal view o£ shell 
o£, lelt, Terebratula dorsata; right, 
Terebratula globosa 


semhlanco to biv-alvo jnolluses. 
At oixe time exceedingly common, 
they have steadily (Undined sirua? 
the Devonian period. Home of the 
earliest brae.hiopods kuowti were 
very similar to living forms. All 



Bracelet. Leit, bronze bracelet oi 
early Iron Age Sound at Cowlam, 
Yorkshire. Above, bracelet ot 4th 
century B.C. 
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^rachiopods have two shells which 
(Cover the dorsal and ventral sur- 
faces (not right and left sides as 
with molluscs). Those with 
hinged shells (Articulata) live 
.attached to rocks, those with 
unhinged shells (Inarticulata) live 
in burrows in the sea door. They 
feed on minute organisms swept 
into their mouths by currents of 
water set up by cilia on the arms 
of the long coiled lophophore. 

Brachycephalic (Clr. hrachys, 
short; i:ej37zaZe,head). Termusually 
denoting human heads and skulls 
whose breadth is at least four-fifths 
of their length. The round- (short-, 
broad-) headed form is especially 
frequent in the Alpine regions of 
S. Europe, Anatoha, and across 
central Asia. It is also frequent in 
groups living in Burma, Indo- 
China, parts of Indonesia, and E. 
Polynesia ; while in America it 
appears in the N. Pacific region, 
along the central and Andean 
tablelands, and in Patagonia. 

Brachyora (Gr. hr achy s, short ; 
oura, tail). Sub-order of crusta- 
ceans comprising the true crabs. 
They have a greatly reduced 



Bradiyura. Underside of Haia 
sqninado, showing the pleon (tail) 
folded under the body 


abdomen which is bent forwarc 
and permanently tucked under th( 
flattened cephalo-thorax. The eyei 
are stalked ; the first pair of legs ii 
usually modified to form largi 
pincers. Members of the grou] 
differ widely in shape, colour, etc 
Bracken ob Brake {Fteridium 
aquilinum). Fern of world-wide 
distribution. Found in all the 
temperate and many tropical 

regions, it is a 
social plant, 
growing in 
masses upon 
great stretches 
of heath, moor- 
land, and forest. 
There is 



no 


“ crown 


Bracken. Under- 
surface of frond 


of 

fronds, the stout 
rootstock that 
creeps' exten- 


sively underground giving off fronds 
singly at intervals. The fronds are 
triancrular in outline, 2, 9, occasion- 
ally 12 ft. in height, leathery and 
much divided, and the spores are 
produced in continuous fines of sori 
under the turned- back margin of 

the frond. _ ^ 

Bracken, Brendan Bracken, 

Viscount (b. 1901). British politi- 


cian. 



Viscount Bracken, 
British politician* 


Born in Scotland, educated 
at Sedbergh, 
he was Con- 
servative M.P. 
for N. Pad- 
dington 1929' 
45, for Bourne- 
mouth 1945- 
50, for E. 
Bournemouth 
1950-52. Hav- 
ing been chair- 
man of The 
Financial News 
and editor of The Banker, he was 
pari, private secretary to Winston 
Churchill 1940-41, then minister 
of Information until 1945, then 
first lord of the Admiralty in the 
“ caretaker ” govt, of that year. 
Ill-health compelled him to retire 
from the Commons in 1952. Later 

that year he was made a viscount. 

Brackenbury, Sir Robert. 
Constable of the- Tower of London, 
According to More, when Richard 
III in 1483 imprisoned Edward V 
and the duke of York, Brackenbury 
disobeyed a warrant to put them 
to death ; but gave the keys for 
one night to Sir James Tyrrell, 
who had the murder carried out. 

Bracket (Fr. braguette ). ( 1 ) Pro- 
jecting piece of stone, wood, or 
metal with a horizontal supporting 
surface usually 
sprung from a 
vertic^ s u r- 
face. (2) Metal 
pipe, usually 
ornamented, 
projecting 
from the wall 
of a room or 
apartment and 
carrying gas 
or electric 


Tm;. 



Bracket, in archi- 
tecture 


fight fittings. (3) Signs L • • . . J 
for enclosing words, sentences, or 
mathematical symbols, indicating 
that the enclosed matter is sepa- 
rated from its context. The word 
altiraately comes from Lat. bracae, 
breeches, referring to the bifurca- 
tion of the architectural bracket. 


Bracket Fungi. Fungi of wooa 
like, corky, or leathery consistency 
that stand out from tree trunks 
after the manner of brackets, 
The woody forms are well exempli- 
fied by the touchwood brackets 
{fames), which are perennial and 
8|,tfain great solidity. The birch 


bracket (Poly- 
poritn^- hetU‘ 
linus) is a re- 
presentati ve 
of the corky 
kinds, and a 
familiar ex- 
ample of the 
leathery sort 
is Polystictus 
versicolor. 

Brackles- 
ham Beds. 
Middle Eo- 
, cene beds of 
the Hampshire basin. They are 
named from Bracklesham Bay. in 
Sussex, where they are well ex- 
posed and yield numbers of marine 
fossils, and are also well developed 
in the Isle of Wight. They consist 
of blue, grey, and green clays with 
interbedded sands; 

Brackley, Thomas Egerton, Vis- 
count (1540-1017). English lawyer. 
The natural son of Sir Richard 

Egerton, he 
was born at 
Ridley, Che- 
sliire, educated 
at Brasenoae 
College, Ox- 
ford and 
called to the 
bar in 1572. 
Solicitor-gene- 
Viscount Brackley, ral in 1681 and 

Engrlish lawyer attomey-gene- 

Engr. by E. Scrivm j-kl in 1592, he 
was knighted in 1593, and was the 
trusted counsellor of Elizabeth, who 
made him master of the rolls, 1594, 
and lord keeper of the great seal, 
1596. Created Baron Ellesmere 
in 1603 and Viscount Brackley in 
1616, he was lord chancellor from 
1603 until a few days before his 
death. March 15, 1617. 

Bracknell. Town of Berkshire, 
England, situated 32 m. W.S.W. of 
London, near the borders of 
Windsor Forest. Bracknell parish 
was created in 1851. In 1949 the 
area was si^heduled for develop- 
ment itnder the New Towns Act of 
1946, and by 1955, 1,160 houses, 
a shopping centre, schools, and 
factories had been built. Indus- 
tries include precision engineering 
and the manufacture of synthetic 
building materials. Pop. (1951) 
5,142 ; (eat. 1955) 9,000. 

Bracquemond; Fiinix Henri 
(1833-1914). French painter and 
engraver. Born in Paris, May 22, 
1833, he was apprenticed to a firm 
of commerical lithographers at 15, 
and later became a pupil of Gui- 
chard. At the Exposition of 1900 
he was awarded the grand prix for 
engraving. He made a fine plate 
of Holbein’s portrait of Erasmus, 
He died iU Paris, Oct. 29, 1914» 




Bracket lungi. 
Polyporus giganteus 
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Bract (Lat. bradea, ihin inota.l 
ate). Small loaf-liko organ i)ro. 

dncecl on the Ilowor 
stalka of plant, a 
often jnwt below 
the calyx, or below 
the point wh(n’(i 
the flower -stein 
branches. It is a 
mocliti(‘d leaf. 

Bracteate. 
Personal ornament 
comprising a trhiu 
disk of gold or 
silver, with a design 
beaten out in relief. 
The ]iortraits on 
imperial Homan 
coins carried by 
the Vistula routes to 
Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark were eojiied locally 
and afterwards sxiper.seded by man- 
headed animals and interlaccHl 
patterns. The largest wore .5 ins. 
in diameter, ^rhreadod alternat.idy 
with beadSjthey were worn as neck- 
lets by both men and women. Tlu' 
term denotes also a cheap coin, 
stamped on one side only, prodm^ed 
in medieval (Tcrmauy in imitation 
of Byzantine money about 1150. 

Bracton on Bhatton, Hiwry 
DE (d. 1208). English judge. Born 
at Bratton, Devon, ho became) 
the friend of Henry III and an 
itinerant judge. Ho held various 
ecclesiastical appointments and 
was chancellor of Hxeter cathedral 
(1204). His groat work was a 
treatise on the laws and customs of 
England, “ incomparably the best 
work produced by any English 
lawyer in the Middle Ages ” (E. W. 
Maitland). It was printed lirat in 
1569, and was edited by Sir Travers 
Twiss in the Rolls aeries, 1878-83. 
The development of English law 
was much influenced by the de- 
cisions Bracton quoted. 

Bradbwy , John 8wan w to k 
Beadbury, 1st Baron (1872- 
1950), British civil servant. Born 
Sept. 23, 1872, educated at Man- 
chester grammar school and Brasc- 
nose, Oxford, in 1896 he entered 
the civil service by open competi- 
tion and secured a post in the 
colonial office. Transferred to the 
Treasury, he rose to be a principal 
clerk there. In 1911 he was made 
a member of the national health 
insurance commission, and in 1913 
he became joint permanent secre- 
tary to the Treasury. He was there 
until 1919 and his name appeared 
on the earliest £1 and 10a* Treasury 
notes, Knighted in 1913, he was 
chief British representative on the 
reparations commission, 1919- 
25. Created a peer, 1925, ho was 
chairman of the national food 


council, 1925-29, Ho was twicer 
{)roMid(mli of the British bankers’ 
asHociation. He diod May 3, 1950. 

Bradda Hoad. Headland of 
the Isle of Man, near the S.W. 
c^\tremity, on the N. side of PoiT 
Erin. It lm..s noted <JilT scenery 
eaves, and litffien.s, and ris(.‘H 1o 400 
ft., being crowmed witJi a tower. 

Braddock. Borough of Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., in Alleglumy tun 
(')n th(' right bank of the Moirongii- 
hela, 10 rn. vS.E. of Pitiisburgh, it, is 
served by IiIh' Peurisylvania and 
otluu' rlys. It carries on bi'isk ste(J 
rail and rail-road car indnstries. 
Po]). (1950) 10,488. North Brad- 
dock is a He}>arate borough, in- 
corporated 1897. (Jhiclly resi- 
dential, it also manufactures steel 
rails. Ih)p. (1950) 14,724. 

Braddock, Eowarh (1095- 
1755). British scrhlier. He com- 
manded a haitaiion of Eotd- 

st. reamers in 
Holland under 
t,he princub of 
Orange, 1740- 
48, hecami^ a 
major • gfuuM’al 
in 1754, and 
was sent to 
America t o 
1^4 ward Braddook, take commatid 

Briti,b soldier ,i K a i n R t t h o 

Enmch. He decided to invest Fort 
Duquesne (now Pittsburg), but 
being totally unused to backwoods 
warhiro was ambusluHl 7 m, IVom 
his objootive. Ho displayed gi*cat 
brav(>ry, but was mortally wounded 
in the l)attlc, dying July 13, 1755. 

Braddoii) Mary 
(1837-1915). British novelist. She 
was born in London, the dangVitor 
of a solicitor. Her first great 
success was Lady Atidloy’s vSetjrotj 
1802. This was toll owed by a long 
scries of novels in which she 
showed herself an adopt in hand- 
ling sensational plots. Htu’ 70 
novels include Aurora Floyd, 1862; 
The Doctor’s Wife, 1864 ; The Trail 
of the Herpent, 1866 ; Dead Sea 
Fruit, 1 86o ; and the Green Cur- 
tain, 1911. Miss Braddon, who died 
Feb. 4, 1915, was the wife of John 
Maxwell, publisher, and mother 
of W. B. Maxwell, novelist. 

Bradfield. Parish and village 
in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, 
England, 7 m, N.W. of Eheffiold. 
There are sovoral reservoirs, one of 
which, Did Dale Dyke reservoir, 
burst in a storm, March 11, 1864. 
drowning 238 people. 

Bradfield College. An English 
public school, 8 m. W. of Eeacung, 
Berkshire. It was founded in 1 850 
on Church of England linos. It 
has about 320 boys, and scholar- 
ships both to the school and to the 


r> 




universities. It is famous for its 
{xu'formance of Cre(Ji plays, first 
given in 1890 by the boys in an 
op(Mi-air tlnuitre that was con- 
structed on the (h'oek modal ; and 
for it.H animal natural history 
exhibition of hoys’ work. 

Bradford. Manufacturing city 
in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, 
England. A county borough, it lies 
in a picturciscpicly 
hilly district on 
the hanks of tli<^ 
riviT Aire, 9 in. 



Bi'aJtord arm 


VV. of Lc(‘ds, and 
191 m. N.N.W. 
of London, snd 
is well served by 
main line raii- 
way.s. 

Earnous for its spinning and 
weaving of worsted, Bradford has 
long been the chief centric in Eng- 
lanci of this industry. The first 
mill was establisluHl in 1798. 5V.x- 
tilos are prodiu‘tHi on a eomsirior- 
ahlc scale— woollens, silks, velvets, 
cottons, mohair, and alpacas. In 
the neighbomdiood iron and coal 
are extensively work(*(l, and there 
are several large engiiuuuing works 


and IbuiKlries in tbo city. 

3’own planning arinis have been 
mapped, arterial roads eonsiructed 
or widened, and an ambitious 
improvenumt scheme adojitcd for 
the central area, the corporation 
having acquired blocks of pnqierty 
to facilitate the carrying out of 
its plans. 

Foremost among public build- 
ings is the ErencL-Gothic town 
hall, erected in 1873 at a cost of 
£120, 000, and since enlarged. 
Facing the town hall is the 
mechanics’ institute. The ox- 
cha/tige, opened 1867, contains a 
statue of Dobdon ; the Cartwright 
memorial hall, erected in 1904 in 
honour of Edmtnul Cartwright, 
invemtor of the power loom, houses 
the art gallery and museum. 

Bradford became a bishoprio in 
1919, the see consisting mainly of 
the archdeaconry of Craven anrl, 
with cortaitx exceptions, the rural 
deanery of Otley. The parish 
church of S. Peter, which was 
selected as the cathedra! church, is 
a Porpendimdar htiilding erected 
about 1468. Besides some thirty 
estahliahed clmrehos Bradford has 
Roman (Jatholic, Wesleyan, Bap- 
tist, and other places of worship. 

Among educational institutions 
are the grammar school, founded 
in the 16th century, and lodged in 
a now building in 1873 ; the tech- 
nical college, opened in 1882, and 
acquired by the corporation seven 
years later ; the Yorkshire inde- 
pendent college, founded 188B as 
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Priestley were natives. The city 
figures in Priestley’s The Good 
Companions, and in Howard 
Spring’s Fame is the Spur. 

Bradford. A city of Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., in McKean co. It 
is an important rly. junction, 78 
m. S. of Buffalo, on the Pennsyl- 
vania and other rlys. It has re- 
fineries, boiler shops, glass fac- 


Airedale College ; 
and the mechan- 
ics’ institute, es- 
tabhshed in 1832. 

The city’s benev- 
olent institutions 
include hospitals 
and asylums for 
orphans and for 
the blind, deaf 
and dumb. An 
excellent system 
of parks and open 
spaces is main- 
tained, the most ^ — 

extensive being Bradford, Yorkshire. Market Street, showing (centre 

Peel Park Man- background) the campanile of the French^othic Town 
Peel rark, i c n picture, Cartwright Memorial Hall, m Lister 

nmgham or Lister Park, housing the art gallery and museum 

Park, Bowhng 

Park, all upwards of 50 acres in tories, railroad machine shops, 
area, Horton Park, Harold Park, and chemical works, with inanufac- 
Bradford Moor Park, Ladyhill tures of motor cycles, tanks, and 
Park, Victoria Park (Oakenshaw), extensive oil interests. Pop. 17,691. 
Wibsey Park, and Roberts Park Bradford, Sm Edward Eden 
(Saltaire), presented to the city by (1858-1935). British sailor. Born 
Sir James Roberts, Bt., in memory Dec. 10, 1858, he entered the navy 
of his son. The corporation have in 1872, and first saw active ser- 
also acquired Baildon Moor and vice in the Egyptian War, 1882. 
Shipley Glen, an area of 750 acres. He became a rear-admiral in 
The city’s water supply and 1909, and during 1911-14 was in 
public markets are the property of command of the training squad- 
the corporation. The hospitals in- ron. On the outbreak of the First 
elude those for infectious diseases. Great War he was in charge of a 
for maternity, and for infants, battle squadron of the Grand 
The municipal authorities laid a Fleet, a post he retained until 
light railway in 1907 between early in 1916. He was knighted 
Pateley Bri'dge and Lofthouse, ^ 1916, and retired in 1918 with 
traversing the Nidd valley, ’whence of admiral. He died 

the city’s water supply is chiefly Nov. 25, 1935. 
derived. Market days, Mon, and Bradford, John (c. 1510-1555). 
Thurs. Pop. (1951) 292,403. English Protestant reformer. Born 
Bradford is mentioned as early Manchester, he served vdth the 


as 1066. FoEowing the Conquest 
the manor was successively in the 
possession of the Lacys, the earls 
of Lancaster, and the Crown. In 
the Ci'vil War it supported the 
parliament, and sustained sieges 
in 1642 and 1643. It was incor- 
porated in 1847, became a eo. bor. 
in 1888, and a city in 1897. It 
returned two M.P.s 1832-85, three 
to 1918, then four, becoming four 
bor. constituencies in the 1948 re- 


I 


John Bradford, 
English Protestant 
reformer 


army in France, 
1544, and in 
15 4 7 entered 
the Inner Tem- 
ple. The fol- 
lowing year he 
entered S. 
Catharine ’s 
Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and 
in 1549 was 
elected fellow 


uwi. vuuButJueavica lu me J.y'to re- — ^ PpTnhroL- 

distribution. In 1907 the chief .Hall. Ordained in 1560, he was 
magistrate became lord mayor. ^jade prebendary of S. Paul’s 
Sir Edward Appleton, Sir Doug- cathedral and chaplain to Ed- 
las Mawson, Sir WiEiam Rothen- ward VI, and became known as an 
stein, Frederick DeEus, and J. B. earnest preacher of Protestant 


doctrine. On the accession of 
Queen Mary he was arrested on 
the charge of preaching seditious 
sermons, and imprisoned. A year 
later he was examined, and, main- 
taining his position, denying par- 
ticularly the Roman Catholic 
teaching concerning the Mass, was 
condemned to be burnt as a here- 
tic. Tile sentence was carried out 
at Smithficld, June 30, 1555. His 
numerous writings were edited by 
Aubrey Townsend for the Parker 
Society, Cambridge, 1848-53. 

Bradford, Sm John Rohe (1863 
-1935). British physician. Born 
in London, May 7, 1 863, he was edu- 
cated at Universit}^ College School, 
taking his medical degrees at Um- 
versity College and University Col- 
lege Hospital. Ho soon became emi- 
nent as a physician and lecturer. 
From 1909 to 1915 he was secretary 
to the Royal Society, of which he 
was a follow. He was knighted in 
1911. From 1926 to 1931 he was 
president of the Ro 3 ^al College of 
Physicians. Ho died April 7, 1935. 

Bradford, William (1590, N.S. 
-1657). Pilgrim Father. He was 
born at Austcrfield, Yorkshire, 
and became associated in his 
3 'outh with the puritan separatists 
at Scrooby, Nottinghamshire. He 
left England and lived for some 
years as a silk weaver at Amster- 
dam. He advocated a settlement in 
America, and in 1620 sailed in the 
Mayflower for New England. In 
1621 ho was made governor of the 
colony of Plymouth, and except 
for Hve years ho kept the position 
until his death, May 9, 1057. He 
wrote The H istory of the Plymouth 
Plantation, first published in 1856. 

Bradford, William (1663- 
1752). British printer. Born in 
Leicestershire, England, May 20, 
1663, he learnt printing in London, 
and in 1682 emigrated with Penn. 
His first publication was the 
Kalandarium Pennailvaniense or 
America’s Messenger, 1685. 
Arrested for supporting the 
Quakers, 1692, ho moved on his 
release to New York the following 
year. His Now York Gazette, 
estabEshed 1725, was the first 
paper in the colony. He died 
May 23, 1752. Several of his 
desoendants became well-known 
newspaper proprietors. 

Bradford Clay. Local division 
of the Great Oolite group. It is 
developed in the S.W. of England, 
especially around Bradford-on- 
Avon. A grey marly clay about 
10 ft, thick at the base of Forest 
Marble, it thins rapidly north- 
wards, like the Forest Marble, 
leaving the overlying Cornbrash 
resting on the Great Oolite. 
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bradford-on-avon 


Bradford-on- Avon, Town 

and urb. diat. of Wiltalurc, bbig- 
land. It ia 9 m. S.K. of Bath on 
both banka of the Avon. The aiuall 
Saxon church of S. Lawrencie ia 
said to be the oldest unaltenHl 
church in England. Bra, d ford also 
has a 14th-century tithe barn, and 
an old bridge with a cjhapel on it. 
Pop. (19r)l)'r>,(528. 

Brading. Jhiriah and villa^(^ of 
Hants, England, in the 1 hI(> of 
Wight. It is 4 in. W. of Ityde. It 
retains its sUicks and bull-ring, and 
has remains of a Itoinan villa with 
tiles, mosaics, and other survivals. 

BradlaughjOii ARLUs ( 1 1 ). 

British freethinker and politieia,n. 
Born at Hoxton, London, Wi^pt. 29, 
1833, son of a solicitor's clerk, he 
served for three years in the 
Dragoon Guards. Subsequent, ly he 
obtained work in a lawy(n'’s (dhee, 
and engaged in radical proj)aga,nda 
under the name of leonoelast. He 
founded The National llefonner, 
and was successful in much of the 

litigation en- 
tailed by his 
publications. 
InlS77-<78,he 
and Annie 
Besant (r/.e.), 
])roseeut,ed for 
publishing 
an “oliseinie 
work” (a 
Charles Bradlaugh, pamphlet ad- 
British freethinker vocuiting con- 
trol of conception) and found 
guilty, won on appeal on the ground 
that the form of the original indict- 
ment was dcfccitivc. In 1880 he was 
returned as M.P. for Northampton. 
When, about to take his seat ho 
asked to bo allowed to atlirm 
instead of taking the oath. Permis- 
sion was refused by the chairman's 
casting vote of a committee ap- 
pointed to ooiiRidor his request. He 
then expressed willingnesa to takc^ 
the oath, but was not allowed to do 
so, and was forcibly removed from 
the chamber, from which ho was 
more than once expelled, to be re- 
elected by his constituents until in 
1886 he took his seat, afiirmating 
without opposition, and sat for 
live years. The resolutions of ex- 
pulsion were expunged before his 
death, Jan. 30, 1891“ 

Bradley, Andbew Ckoil (1851 
-1936). British scholar, noted for 
his brilliant criticism. Born March 
26, 1851, educated at Cheltenham 
College and Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, he was fellow and lecturer 
at Balliol during 1874-81, First 
professor of literature and history 
at University College, Liverpool, 
1881-89, he retired in 1890 except 
for his appointment as professor 


of poetry at Oxford, 1901-06, and 
devot,cd InniHelf to litm’ary c,ril,i- 
eism, diH'lining the linst (Cambridge 
chair in English. His Bhakii- 
spi'arean Tragedy, 1904, is brilli- 
antly per(‘.ij)icnt and a classic of 
its kind. Oxford Lc'ctures on 
lhHq,ry, 1909, also has outstanding 
merit. H(ulk‘d Sept, 2, 1935. 

Bradley, Fra n< ns 1 1 i<:r h k.rt 
(1840-1924 ). British ])hiloHopli(‘r. 
Born Jan. .‘{0, 1S40, at Ola, s bury, 
Brccknockshir<‘, he was edmniO'd 
a4i Marlborough and Univm’sity 
(lollt'gis Oxford. In 1870 he was 
(dci'ttnl a fellow of Mert<on Oollcg(‘, 
iviid spent the rest of Ins life* in 
Oxford, dying Sept. 18, 1924, just 
aftm' receiving the O.M, His 
))hiloHO])hy, based on that of 
Aristotle and Hegel, was iidluenoed 
by T. H. Oreen. Unlike Green, 
however, who believed in the per- 
sonality of (jJod, Bradley regarded 
ih(^ absolute as suprapersonal. Ib^ 
also rejeet-ed the attribution of 
goodness to God, and denied the 
view that piu-sonal immortality is 
an inqilii^ation or postulate of tlu^ 
moral ]if(\ TIu^ neo-hegelian 
idinilism of J3ra.(M(\y is tempered by 
an inherent (unpirunsm, illustrated 
by his riunark that “ nud-ajibysieH 
may be the finding of bad reasons 
for what we IkOmwo upon instinct ; 
but to find thew^i reasons is no less 
an instinct.” His chief writings 
inelude : Ethk^al Studies, 1870 
(2nd ed, 1927) ; The Principles of 
i..ogic, 1883 (2n(l ed., in 2 vols., 
1928) ; Appearance and Ileality, 
1893 (2nd ed. 1897, corrected 
1998 ) ; Essays on Truth and 
Reality, 1913 ; Collected Essays, 
1935. ‘ 

Bradley, James (1093-1762). 
British astronomiM* whose (Oiief 
claims to fame are his diseinuTy of 
th(‘ alKM’ration of light ; anappanuit 
annual disfilacemont of the fixed 
stars produced by the fact that the 
orbital speed of the earth is not 
infinitesimally small compared 
with that of light ; ami of nuta- 
tion in the astronomical sense of a 
nodding motion of the earth’s 
axis in a period of 19 years. He 
was born in March, 1093, at Sluu'- 
borne, Gloueestershiro, and edu- 
cated at Northleacb grammar 
school and Balliol College, Oxford. 
He was ordained, but in 1721 for- 
sook the pulpit and became Savi- 
lian professor of astronomy at Ox- 
ford. In 1742 he succeeded Halley 
as astronomer royal at Groenwuch 
Observatory, where his first work 
was to repair the inetrumonts. Ho 
died at Chalford, Gloucestershire, 
July 13, 1762. He left 15 M8. books 
of observations (published in 2 vols. 
1798 and 1806). 


Bradman , S nt Oo n a li n G i^om s e 
( b. 1908). Australian cricketer. 
Ilorn at Cootamunclra, N.8.W., 
Aug. 27, 1998, , 
he ])layed for 
his staie 1927 
-34 and sub- 
HCipiently for 
South Austra- 
lia on moving 
to Adelahlo. 

B(q)r(‘senting 
Australia in > 
t(‘Ht matiOios 

- 48 he Sir Donald Bradman, 

lir.; .-Inio to 

England in 1030. and wai,s caj)- 
tain from J930. Bra^dman’s re- 
(Rirds iiuOiidcd the highest score 
in first-oliisH ericlu't of 452 not 
out, against Queensland in 1939; 
six successive eenturios, 1938-39 
(equal to G. B. Fry) ; liighest ag- 
gi’Cgate (5,028), best average 
(89-78), and most centuries (19) in 
Anglo-Australian test^ matches; 
higlnsst aggregate in Australian 
first-class cricket ; best score for 
an Australian against Englaiul 
(334) ; 1,999 in England by May 
27, in 1938, in wliii'li year bis 
average was 115-00. .loining the 
R.A.A.F. in 1949, he transferred 
to the army, but was invali<lcd out 
and returned to stocskbroking (and 
cricket). The most completely 
equipped batsman of his time, ho 
was knighted 1949, in which year 
he rctiri‘d from first-idass (uh-ket. 
He published My Cricketing Tjife, 
1938 ; I^'arewell to Cricket, 1950. 

Bradshaw, GKcmaE (1801-53). 
British printer, first publisher of 
railway guides. Born at 8alford, 
July 29, 1801, he served Iiis up- 
prentici'ship as an engraver and 
printer, and then turned his at- 
tiaition to ]>roduciug maps. In 
1839 ho issued Jhadshaw's Rail- 
way Time T’able as a small 1 8mo. 
book hound in cloth and priced at 
6d. In Deo., 1841, ho began publi- 
cation of time-tables in the form 
of a monthly railway guide. 
Ho died of cholera Sept. 6, 1853, 
at Christiania (Oslo). 

Bradshaw, Henry (1831-86). 
British scholar. He was born in 
London,' Feb. 3, 1831, and edu- 
cated at Eton and King’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1859 he w'as ap- 
pointed to arrange the MSS. and 
early printed books of the Cam- 
bridge University Librar^q and in 
1867 he w^as elected university 
librarian. Among his disi-.ovories 
were ; in 1857, The Book of Deer 
(published 1809); in 1862 the 
Vaudois MSS., which showed that 
V^iudois Protestantism arose in the 
15th century; and in 1866 two early 
Scottish poems, The Legends of 
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the Saints, and J ohn Lydgate’s Troy 
Book, which he wTongly attributed 
to Barbour. He died at Cam- 
bridge, Feb. 10, lS8t3. Co7i<'iult 
Memoir, G. W. Prothero, 188S ; 
Collected Papers, 1889. 

Bradshaw, John (1602-59). An 
English judge and regicide. The 
son of a country gentleman of 

Cheshire, he 
was called to 
the bar at 
Gray’s Inn in 
1627, and was 
a pp oin te d 
chief justice of 
Chester in 

iilHlHflli ' Ik chosen 

^ ' president of 

the comnois- 
— sion set up by 

the Commons for the trial of 
Charles I, upon whom he pro- 
nounced sentence. President of 
the council of state 1649-52, he be- 
came an opjDonent of Cromwell, and 
remained a republican until his 
death, Oct. 31, 1659. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey- At the 
Restoration Bradshaw, who had 
been excluded trom pardon m the 
proclamation of Charles 11, and 
after the Restoration his body was 
dug up and hanged at Tyburn and 
there buried. Jan. 30, 1661. 

Bradstreet, John (1711-74). 
British soldier. He served with 
the British forces in America in 
1745, and the following year was 
made lieutenant-governor of St. 
John’s. In 1756, while in com- 
mand of a convoy from Albany to 
Oswego, he defeated an attack by 
the French and Indians near the 
present city of Fulton, and in 1758 
took part in the attack on Ticon- 
deroga, and captured Fort Fronte- 
nac. He made a treaty with the 
Indians at Detroit in 1764, and was 
made a major-general in 1 772. 

Bradwardine, Rose. One of 
the heroines of Scott’s novel, 
Waverley. Only and beloved child 
of the old Scottish cavalier, Baron 
Bradwardine of Tully-Veolan, she 
embodies the domestic virtues as 
contrasted with the adventurous 
spirit of Flora Macivor {q.v.). 

Bradwardine, Thomas (c.1290- 
1349 ). English prelate and scholar. 
Educated at Merton College, Ox- 
ford, as proctor he successfully re- 
sisted the claims of the archdeacon 
of Oxford to the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion of the university. This made 
the university totally exempt from 
all episcopal jurisdiction. Ten 
years later Richard de Bury made 
Bradwardine prebendary and arch- 
deacon of Lincoln, ^nd in 1338 he 
was chancellor of S. Paul’s and the 
confessor of Edward III. On the 
truce with France and Scotland in 


1346, Bradwardine was one of the for are: (1) Holding the highest 
peace commissioners, and in 1349 card; in the case of two players 
he was consecrated archbishop of holding cards of equal value, the 
Canterbury. He died of the plague first player of the card wins. (2) 
in London on Aug. 26, 1349. His This is decided by the players 
theological writings were chiefly betting or “ bragging ” against each 
directed against Pelagianism, and other, should either hold a pair or 
on account of his mathematical a pair-royal. A pair or pair-royal 
treatises he gained the name of the takes precedence according to the 
Profound Doctor. 


value of the cards composing it. 
A pair-royal (three of a kind) 
always beats a pair of any denom- 
ination. The knave of clubs is 
used in much the same way as the 
joker in poker and can represent 
any card required to make a pair 
livings in Ireland. He supported or pair-royal. (3) This stake falls 
■ “ ' ' ’ ■ to the pla 5 ^er whose cards con- 

tain pips which total 31 or come 
nearest to that number. Aces may 
count for 1 or 11 according to 
arrangement. For the last named 


Brady, Nicholas (1659-1726). 
Anglo-Irish poet and divine. Born 
at Bandon, co. Cork, Oct. 28, 
1659, and educated at Westmin- 
ster and Christ Church, Oxford, he 
was ordained, and held several 


William of Orange, but saved his 
native towm from being burnt by 
the army of James II. From 1696 
he was rector of Richmond, Surrey. 
He wrote a tragedy called The 


Rape, 1692. an Ode for S. Cecilia’s stake players may draw from stock, 
Day, and collaborated with Nahum but will lose by overdrawing 


Tate {q.v.) in a metrical version 
of the Psalms used in the Church 
of England for more than 100 years. 
Brady died May 20, 1726. 

Braemax. District and village 
of S.W. Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 


In the commonest form of brag 
three cards are dealt face down- 
wards and the respective values of 
the hands rank : pair royal ; run- 
ning flush, i.e. a sequence of one 
suit ; an ordinary run or sequence of 


Surrounded by the Cairngorm Mts., mixed suits ; a pair. Failing a pair, 

1 . 1 1 it 'tnv *1 i_ - - 1_ ^ -1 _ j. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ _ 1. ^ 


and watered bv the Dee. it has 



Biaeo&at Castle, situated amidst some of the finest 
scenery of the Scottish Highlands 

VaLentifte 

typical Highland scenery and deer- 
forests, and is a great tourist resort. 

There are many castles, hunting- 
lodges, and mansions, including 
Balmoral, Abergeldie, and Brae- 
mar castles, and Mar Lodge. 

Castleton.of Braemar, the village, 

17 m. W.S.W. ot Ballater, has a 
meteorological station. A High- 
land gathering is held annually. 

Braeuacli. Peak of the Cairn- 
gorm Mts., Scotland, on the borders 
of Aberdeenshire and Inverness- 
shire. Its alt. is 4,248 ft. 

Brag. Card game for several 
persons, from wMch poker is de- 
rived. It is played with a full 
pack, and the cards rank as in whist 
with certain exceptions. Three 
cards are dealt to each player, one at 
a time, the last round being given 
face upwards. There are no trumps. 

The three distinct stakes played 


a hand containing an ace beats one 
> in which the highest 
card is a king. 

Braga. Admin- 
istrative district of 
N.W. Portugal It 
lies within the 
province of Minho 
and has an area of 
1,050 sq.m. Moun 
tainous in the N.E.. 
it is level in the 
coast districts. 
Cattle rearing, 
dairy farming, and 
leather and hard- 
ware making are 
the main indus- 
tries. Pop. (1950) 
541,377. 

Braga. City of Portugal, capital 
of a district of the same name. It 
is 30 m. N.N.E. of Oporto. The 
seat of the primate of Portugal, 
it is an agricultural centre, with 
some light industry. On the site ot 
the Roman Bracara Augusta, it is a 
walled town with a citadel, a 12th- 
century cathedral, an archiepisco- 
pal palace, and library, remains of 
a Roman theatre, aqueduct, and 
temple, and other antiquities. 
Near the town, on a lofty eminence 
reached by funicular railway, 
stands the sanctuary of Bom 
Jesus, visited annually by many 
pilgrims. Pop, (1950) 32,624. 

Braga, Teohhilo (1843-1924;. 
Portuguese man of letters and 
statesman. Born in the Azores, 
he studied law at Coimbra, and in 
1872 became professor of modem 
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languages at Tjisbon. A i^'intblieun 
and positivist, on the hill of the 
monarchy ho he(!aine provisional 
president of tho ropublie, ()<du, 
1910-Aug., Ihll, and ])r(^si(l(nit 
May 29-Oct. (), 19 lo. A poet of 
distinction, ho wrote a.lso on his- 
tory, philology, and litoratiun^ 
He died Jan. 28, 1924. 

Braganca. AclminiHtrativ(‘ dis- 
trict of Portugal It is witlun d’ra,H- 
os-Monteso o Alto Douro prov., and 
has an area of 2,527 H(p m. Bound- 
ed S. and S.E. by tlie Douro, and 
N.E. and N. by Spain, it is moun- 
tainous. It produces clu^stnuts, 
marble, iron ore, and coal, and 
raises sbeep a,nd Hilkw<n’ins, Pop. 
(1950) 227,125. 

Braganca. City of Ih)rtuga1, 
the capital of Brjigam^a dist. It is 
picturesquely situated on iiu*. 
river Ferrot\ 9 a, 119 m. K.N.M of 
Oporto, and 8 m. from tlio Spanish 
border. It is the seat of a hishoprie, 
and consists of an okl walk'd uj)per 
town, contait\ing tlui catluMlral, 
and a modern lowtu’ town. Its e.it.a- 
del was tho cradh' of the dynasty 
of Braganca. It makes texiih's, 
hats, and chocolate, and has an a ir- 
field. Pop. (1950) 8,250. 

Bragan 9 a. Seaport of Bra/al, 
in the state of Para. It is on film 
navigable Caitd, near tlu^ eoast., 
145 m. by rly. N.E. of Ik'kun. 
An agricultural town, it ti'ad(!H in 
sugar, cotton, rico, mandioea, 
cattle, and pigs. Poj). (cst.) 12,000. 

Braganza ok Biiaoanca. Natne 
of the ruling family of PortugaJ 
1640-1852 and of lirayal 1822-89. 
The house is dcse.etnkHl from 
Alphonso, a natural son of King 
John I. He was made duke of 
Braganza in 1442, a,nd in 1580, 
when King Henry died without 
direct heirs, one of his descondants 
-claimed the throiu'. Philip 11 of 
Spain secured it but in 1640, when 
the Portuguese exiielkul the {Span- 
iards, a duke of Braganza became 
king as John IV. Members of the 
family remained on the throne, ex- 
cept when Napoleon controlknl the 
country, until Marin 11 died, 1852, 
when the throne passed to her 
children by Ferdinand of 8axe- 
Coburg. Catherine (1628-1705), 
wife of Charles 11 of England, W'as 
of this family. In Brazil there 
were two Braganza emperors, 
Pedro I (father of Maria H) and 
Pedro XI, who was expelled in 1889. 

Bragg, Sir William (Henry) 
(1862-1942), British physicist 
■who, with his son, did notaldo 
work on crystal stimoture. Born 
July 2, 1862, he was educated at 
King William’s College, I.O.M., 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
While professor of mathematics 
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Sir William Branpc, 
British physicist 


Miinl physiesat 
Ihe llniv<'rHitiy 
of Adelakh', 

South AuHt ra- 
liii, 188(1- lOOS, 
li(^ e(»udu<‘U‘d 
his ('iiirli<u’ n'- 
sen.i’clu's into 
rndio-netivitv. 
lie been, me 

Ca v(^ 11 d i H h 
imofi'SNor at 
Lei'ds in 1909, 
and wiiH (i),ua.in professor of physics 
ati London 1915 "22. Eleided P.Ki.S. 
1906, he was knighU'd 1920, and in 
1921 was awarded the O.M. In 1915 
shared with his son the Nobel 
priz(‘. for physies and (’olumbia 
Universily’s Ikirnartl nu'dal for 
filu'ir work on X-rays and mystnls. 
.By dcu'eloping t,he X-ray speetro- 
mi'ter, father a, ml sun did mu<9i to 
<'Iu(U(la.f-(‘ the arrangements of 
atoms a.nd eeystals. 

Sir Willia.rn Bragg wa,s tvp- 
poinli'fl h'ulk'rian professor of 
elu'mist.i'y at thf^ lloyaJ Institution 
and diri'ctor of tlu' l>a,vy-l''ara(la,y 
iXWMiri'h laboratory in 1922, and 
was ppi‘si(k‘nt of the Itoyal Soeit'ty 
1925 hi. During th(^ First (ha^at 
War was (uiviser to the Ad- 
mirahy on Hubmarine deteetion ; 
and in tlu' S('eond Great War was 
eha.irmnn of a seientitic eommittce 
on food production, .In addition 
to his outsiaiiuling work in crystal- 
line amdysiH an<l X-ray Hjieetro- 
seojiy, be was an advocate and ex- 
pom'iit of sekaitific reseandi in in- 
dustry, and in his (hristmas k'c- 
tairi's to children at the it<yal 

Society was a notable pojailariser 
of scuentifie principles. His jmb- 
lications inehided X-ravs and 
(Crystal Structure (wiili his son), 
1915 ; The World of Siaiud, 1920 ; 
Concerning the Natures of Things, 
1925; The Universe of Light, 
1922. He died March 12, 1942. 

Sir William Bragg’s son, Sir 

(William) Lawrence Bragg, was 

born March 

21, 1890, at 

A (1 e 1 a i <1 0 , 
South Austra- 
lia, and educa- 
ted at St. 

Peter’s CV)1 Ieg(^ 
there, Adelaide 
“Uni VO rally , 
and at Trinity 
College, Cam- 
bridge. During 

f the First Great 

British physicist 

technical adviser on sound-ranging 
in France, and in 1919 became pro- 
fessor of physics at Victoria Uni- 
versity, Manchester. Elected F.H.S. 
1 92 1 , he was director of the N at ional 



Physical Laboratory 1927 -28, and 
Cavt'udish prt)fcHSor of expt'i’imtm- 
ia,l pliysics, Cambridge, 1928-52. 
Appointt'd Ihdlcrian professor of 
chmnislry, Hoya,! Institution, 1952, 
lu' hecanu^ professor and director 
of th(' laboratories of the BoyaS 
Institititfon in 1954. He was 
knighU'd in 1911. Amongst his 
j)uhliHhed •v\y>rks are The Crystal- 
Un<^ State, 1924 ; Elc'ctricity, 
1926 ; Atomic Structure of Min- 
erals, 1927 ; Science and Faith, 
1941 ; Sci(uu!e Lifts ih<^ Veil, 1942. 

Bragi. Ju Norse mythology, 
on(» of the primupal Ac'sir. lU) w^as 
the god of poetii'y and tlu^ husband 
of hlun. When Aegir visited tlu^ 
hall of Odin ho sat next to Bragi, 
who anHW(n’('d all his qmwiions 
with stories of tho gods and the 
source's of wisdom and ]>octry. 

Brahe, Count Per (1602-80). 
Sw('dish administrator, Born near 
Stockholm, Feh. 18, 1602, he was 
apj)oini('d chamlHU'lain to Gusta- 
VUH Adolphus in 1626, He served 
in tlu^ Polish wnir of 1626-29 
and in (k'rmany in 1620. He was 
twict^ govei*m»r-gencral in Finland, 
1627-40 and 1648-54, his adminis- 
tration being markecl by tho con- 
struction of new towns, the or- 
ganization of a postal system, and 
tho founding of the University of 
Abo (Turku). He (lied Sept. 2, 1680, 

Brahe , T v u noon T y a ts (1 546 
1601). Danish astroncmior. Born 
Dec. 14, 154(5, at Knudstrup, in 
Sweden, of noble family, he was 
entered at (Jop(ndiagen Univ(3rHity. 
He studied rhetoric and philo- 
HO])by ; but an eclipse of tho sun in 
1560 dirocted his attention to the 
study of I'^tolemy’s works. Three 
years later, when ho was at Leipzig 
ostensibly studying law, Braho dis- 
covered that the positions of the 
})lanetsdi(i not coincide with tbose 
assigned tluun by accepted astrono- 
mical calculations, and ho planned 
to carry out a series of measurc- 
monts of their positions with such 
primitive instruments as he could 
command. In 1572 he disco vered 
a now star in Cassiopeia, thus 
futing tho Aristoti^iian doctrines 
that everything beyoncl the moon 
was fixed and changedcss. He ])ub- 
lished the first of bis astronomical 
works, De Nova Htclla, in 1572. 

In 1576 Frederick 11 of Den- 
mark conte.rred on him Hven 
Island near Elsinore and financ'Td 
the building of Urnnihorg (castle 
of the hoavons) wbk'h on its com- 
pletion in 1580 became a nursery ot 
astronomy for the whole of Europ(?. 
Here Tycho worked for 20 years, 
principally at the dctermimition 
of the placx'S of the moon, plaiu'ts, 
and stars. With inn)roved instrn- 
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meats of his own invention, he 
made a large number of precise 
observations of the planetary posi- 
tions, which afforded Kepler the 
material from which he deduced 
his famous three laws. After the 
death of Frederick II Tycho left 
Denmark, and died at Prague, 
Oct. 24, 1601. Conmilt Tycho 
Brahe : Scientific Life in the 16th 
century, J. L. E. Dreyer: 1890. 

Brahma (shortened form of 
Brahmaputra). Breed of domestic 
fowl. Said to be descended from 
two Asiatic strains originally 
crossed in the U.S.A., it enjoyed a 
great vogue in the United Kingdom 
in mid -1 9th cent., being regarded 
as a good all-round fowl, passable 
as a layer, and more than passable 
as a table bird. But owing to a 
craze on the part of fanciers for 
“markings” and “feathers,” the 



utilitarian qualities of the breed 
were gradually “ bred out,” and it 
degenerated into a mere prodigy 
of feathers and fluff. 

Brahma* Term variously used 
in Hindu religion. It denoted, e.^., 
worship ; prayer, the act of wor- 



Brahina Figure of the four-headed 
god and his consort Saraswati, god- 
dess of wisdom 


ship ; the power of prayer ; the 
sacred writings ; a priest, especially 
one who supervised the sacrifices ; 
sacerdotalism ; the divine essence ; 
the creator of the universe. As a 
deity Brahma is regarded as having 
been bom from a golden egg or a 
lotus. In art he is usually repre- 


sented with four heads and four 
hands, riding on a sw’an or goose. 

Brahman on Brahmin. Indian 
priestly caste. Attached as bards 
or household ministers to the 
Vedic monarchs, they came to 
monopolise the study and exposi- 
tion of the sacred books, attaining 
a social supremacy w^hich they 
still claim. Numbering some 17 
millions, they are divided into sub- 
castes forming ten territorial 
divisions, bisected by the Narbada 
river into N. and S. groups. In 
Uttar Union, which contain one- 
third of the whole, only 13 p.c. 
follow occupations connected with 
religion. Most of the others are 
supported by agricultural work, 
the remainder being lawyers, doc- 
tors, government officials, clerks, 
policemen, artisans, cooks, and 
servants. They bow their heads in 
salutation to Brahmans alone ; 
other castes bow to them, receiving 
in acknowledgement a benediction. 
The old food-taboos and other 
caste-rules, such as those prescrib- 
ing an immediate change of loin- 
cloth or sacred thread after touch- 
ing a man of impure caste, are 
increasingly neglected. 



Brahmanism. Kurram Dos, a 
ffindu Yogi ot mendicant from the 
city of Saharumpoor, posing in the 
attitude of one of the gods 

Brahmanas. Sacred books of 
Brahmanism dealing with prayer, 
ritual, and sacrifice regarded as in- 
spired. See. Brahmanism. 

Brahmanbaiia. Town of E. 
Bengal, Pakistan. On the Titas r., 
50 m. N.E. of Dacca, it trades in 
rice and jute, and makes })ricks and 
fertilisers. Pop. (1951) 38,042. 


BRAHMANISM : AN EASTERN RELIGION 


Rev. T. Witton Davies, Prol. ol Semitic Xianguages 


This article belongs to a group which deals loith the great religions of 
the world ; for instance Buddhism, Confucianism, Mahomedanism, 
Christianity and Religion may also be consulted, 


The word Brahmanism, which is 
derived from brahman, priest, or 
perhaps from brahmana, a litur- 
gical manual, is used to denote the 
modified form of Vedism which 
took the place of the older religion 
soon after 1000 B.c. Its introduction 
was due to the increasing number 
and the growing influence of the 
Brahmans. It is less ethical but 
more ceremonial than Vedism {q,v.). 

The literature of Brahmanism 
belongs to two classes, the in- 
spired and the uninspired. The in- 
spired embraces the Mantras or 
Vedic hymns, especially those of 
the Rig- Veda and the Atharvan- 
Veda, and the Brahmanas. These 
latter are prose or liturgical trea- 
tises intended primarily as manuals 
for the Brahmans ; they furnish 
detailed instructions as to sacri- 
fice and other priestly functions. 
They are appended to the several 
Samhitas, or collections of hymns 
in the Vedas, and are believed 
to explain them. They are, how- 
ever, later than the Vedas, and lay 
principal stress on the ntual, and 
not, as the Vedas, on theology 
and ethics. 

Attached to the Brahmanas, and 
united so closely as to seem to 


belong to them, are theosophic 
discourses called Aranyakas (forest 
or hermit discourses) and also 
Upanishads, or sessions, because 
addressed to pupils sitting. These 
latter arc collections of philosophi- 
cal obiter dicta uttered by many 
men living at different times and 
containing doctrines inconsistent 
and even contradictory. Thus in 
these Upanishads, the principal 
authority in philosophical matters 
to Brahmanista and also to modem 
Hindus, Brahma the supreme 
entity is conceived: (1) ontologi- 
cally, as absolute impersonal being ; 
(2) pantheiatically, as the around 
of being ; and (3) theistic^ly, as 
the personal God, the one creator 
and rulor. But, on the whole, it 
is the first conception that pre- 
dominates, the second following it 
at no great distance. 

The uninspired writings include 
the code of Manu, which, though 
parts are older, is in its existing 
form a product of the Brahmanic 
age and teaches Brahmanic doc- 
trine. Besides containing a system 
of theology and philosophy, this 
code gives minute directions for 
the regulation of the individual 
life from the cradle to the grave. 
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Others arc the two groat epics, tho 
Mahabharata, ilic groat Bluirata, 
a well-known Indian tribe, and tho 
Ramayana. These are really myth- 
ological, poetical romancicsin w'hieh 
Krishna and RiMua liguro promi- 
nently. in these epics tho out- 
standing doctrines of Brahmanism 
are taught, and much also which 
belongs to Hinduism, for like most 
Hindu sacred wn-itings these have 
been enlarged and edited in later 
times. Embedded in tho Mahah- 
harata, tho Iliad of India as it has 
been called, and indopemUstt of it, 
is a poem in ])raise of Krishna, 
called tho Bhagavit-Gita (H()ly 
Song), one of the most C5X<iuiHito 
specimens of religious poetry. 

Scriptures not Historical 
There is a signilieant absence 
from the Indian ^Sc.riptures, Vedic, 
Brahmanic, and Hindu, of historical 
writings. Tho H<Tiptur(\s of tho 
Old and Now Testament offer a 
great contrast in this r('Hp('Ct. 
Moreover the Indian mind seems 
at all times to have lacked tho 
historical sense ; wo are indebted 
for what wo know of Indian 
history, its dates, (^te,, to c.lassical, 
British, and other historians. I fence 
the literature of the gnsat Indian 
religions shows no eleaii-<uit chrono- 
logical divisions, tho oldest being 
tacked on to the nowe.st and vice 
versa. For this reason it is im- 
possible to mark olf conlidently 
writings which belong to tho lirah- 
manic or any other one period. 

As rcgauls tho Ixdiofs and prac- 
tices of Brahmanism, tlio gods of 
the Brahmanas are identical for the 
most part with those of tho early 
Vedas, but many others have been 
added. Tho go^s of tho Vedas are 
chiefly peraohitications of natural 
cbjocts and forces. But while in 
the Vedas tho deities are wor- 
shipped, feared, and coneiliated by 
prayers and sacrifices, in flrahman- 
ism they are regarded as controlled 
by the sacrifices offered or by the 
hymns chanted by the Brahmans. 
A system of magic has taken tho 
place of theology proper. The 
true gods now, those who wield 
supreme power, are tho Brahmans, 
on whose proper funotioning as 
priests everything depends, even 
the acts of tho gods themselves. 

Dootiine ot the Vedas 
In the early Vedas natural 
realism or dualism is the prevail- 
ing teaching, but in the Upanishads 
a kind of Spinozan or Hegelian im- 
personal pantheism stands out 
most prominently. The many 
gods worshipped are viewed as but 
forms of the One All Brahma. In 
the Vedas the good man is the 
virtuous man— -one who is upright 
and honest ; but in tho Brahmanas 
the quality which is most com* 


mended is tho punctilious obser- 
vance of religious rites and cere- 
monies. Strictly speaking, every- 
thing eonnocted witli the life of the 
Indians, amdont and modern, has 
a religious aspect. JCaeh aid- of a 
man’s life — for tho woman hardly 
counts, not even as much as in 
Judaism — is supposed to bo re- 
ligious and is a(‘compamed by some 
pray(*r or ndigious riii*. 

Brahmanism In genera) is far 
more external, ceremonial, and 
even magical than Vedism. .For 
the first time in the history of 
Indian religion, say from 500 n.(\, 
t}K‘ god.s begin to be representiHl by 
images. The priest.ly class becomes 
a powerful (dosed guild. No sacri- 
lice ean be offered except by f hem. 
Moreoviu', since sacrifi(U‘s offered 
according to strict rogiilations, aii- 
companiod by hymns faultlessly 
chanted, were regarded as the 
ultimat(^ deciding force in bring- 
ing about all desin^d results (for 
the gods oven were mastered by 
these.), the Brahmans became vir- 
tually gods, and were more highly 
esteemed than tho deities who were 
subject to their power. The 
mat(^rialH tlu‘y used for sacrilieoa 
included animals, cattle, sheep, and 
CHpcMiially goats, and also milk, 
l)utt(^r, meal, and various kinds of 
cakes. But the princi]>al Racrifico 
was tho soma, i.e. tho juice of tho 
soma plant, and in later times tho 
Indians worsliipped a god called 
Soma. One may compare those 
sacrifices with those of tho Hebrews 
(animal, cereal, or vegetable, and 
libations) and of tho Greeks and 
Homans. 

Origin ol Caste 

'romplos for tho gods, not for 
worshippers, were now built. In 
Vedic times, as in early stages of 
Hebrew religion, any spot was 
made sacred by tho act of sacri- 
ficial worship. It is in this middle 
age of Indian religions that the in- 
stitution of caste arose, no d(jubt 
through tho greatly increased 
power and prestige of tho Brah- 
mans. It is first montioned in the 
code of Manu, but as described in 
that code it existed in an elemen- 
tary form only, for intermarriage 
kitwoon castes is permitted, and 
the only castes recognized are 
those of tho Brahmans and 
warriors, nothing being said of tho 
Budras, the farmers, artisans, and 
servants. Among tho Indians 
caste had, no doubt, first of all a 
racial, and socondiy a religious, 
origin. Tho fair-coloured Aryans 
who invaded India regarded thoin- 
selvoB as superior to the aborigines 
whom they conquered, the latter 
being treated as pariahs or out- 
casts, though some of them have 
no (ioubt been incorporated into 


tho lowest oasto or t-ho Sudras. 
Among tho Aryan Hindus them- 
sgIvc^s tho lirabmans bc^ca-mo 
naturally the bighost caste, as 
having greatcjst power over gods 
aiul men, and bocauso tlioy were 
most learned. 

JilhUiuyraphif. ''l''ho HeJigions of 
India., 10. \V. Hopkins, 18115: His- 
tory of Hi'ligions, Ci. K. IMoore, 
vol. i, U)1B; fkieycloixalia. of Re- 
ligion and lii'ligions, H. Royston 
Rik(', 11)51 ; 1’lu^ Pi'itUM’pnl lJ|)a.ni- 
shads, S. liadhairiHlman, Hlo.'S. 

Brahman Ox {Bos indicus). 
Name commonly given to tho zebu 
or Indian ox, held as sacred by tho 



Brahman ox, of Gwalior, India. 
A sacred beast ol the Hindus 


Hindus. It is distinguished by the 
great hump of fat on the shoulders. 

Brahmaputra (son of Brahma). 
Hiv(T of Tibtit, India, and Bakis- 
tan. .Us length is about 1,800 m., 
and its drsiinagiH area alxmt 
;i0l,20() H(p m. R-ising at an alt. of 
10,000 ft. cm tlm Tilud-an (.aide- 
land, it Hows E. as the J'sangpo for 
nearly 1,000 m., then, as the 
Dihong, passes S, in a gorge 8,000 
ft. detq) through the Himalayas 
for 200 m. into AHHani, where it 
turns W.S.W. Nc^a.r Hadiya it is 
joined by tho Dibaiig and the 
Bulut and beconms tln^ Brahma- 
putra. It traverse's tlu' Assam 
valley, 450 m., and then entc'rs 
E. Bengal, dividing into the 
Jamuna (the main course), which 
Hows vS. for c, 150 m. to join the 
main stream of thc^ (hingc's at 
(iloalanda ; and thc^ Brahmaputra 
proper (carrying little water), 
which reacdies the sea by the 
broad Meghml estuary. Steamship 
communication is inaintaimal be- 
tween Calcutta and Dibrugarh. 

Brahma Samaj (church of 
tho one God). Title given to a 
thoistic society in India. It was 
started in 1830 in Calcutta by the 
Rajah Ram Mohan Roy (1774- 
1S36) to purify Hinduism and es- 
tablish monotheism. Its founder, 
a student of philosophy and a Brah- 
man, urged that tho true Brahma 
faith was to be foundin the Vedas, 
and consisted in tho worship of a 
supremo being. 
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Ram Molian left India soon after 
starting the society and died in 
England. In 1841 Rebendra Nath 
Tagore, also a Brahman, became 
the leader of the movement, and 
he was succeeded in 1858 by 
Keshub Chunder Sen (1838-84). 
It was under Sen that the Brahma 
Samaj developed its creed and its 
activities, ofering in a purified 
Brahmanism an alternative to 
Christianity. Its basis of belief 
was monotheistic. It declared 
against caste and for the universal 
brotherhood of man, denied the 
doctrine of incarnations of the 
divinity, and affirmed the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

The more conservative members 
maintained that the Vedas sanc- 


tioned polytheism and that caste 
was inviolable. A serious schism 
took place in 1865, wffien the old 
school, clinging to Hinduism, took 
the name of Adi (or original) 
Samaj. In 1878 the bulk of Sen’s 
followers formed the Sadharana 
(or universal) Brahma Samaj, 
which rapidly became the largest 
society. The cause of the 1878 
scliism was Sen’s betrothal of his 
daughter at the age of 14 after the 
Brahma Samaj under his rule had 
pronounced against child mar- 
riages. The Brahma Samaj has 
its headquarters in Calcutta. Its 
members are responsible for a con- 
siderable amount of educational 
and philanthropic work. See 
Arya Samaj. 


BRAHMS : HIS LIFE AND HIS MUSIC 

Ralpn Hill, Author of Brahms, A Study in Musical Biography 


This article traces the career of ayi outstanding figure in the history 
of the leorld's music, and includes an estimate of his achievement as 
a composer. See also Music ; Symphony, etc. 


Johannes Brahms (1833-97), 
the greatest symphonist of the 
nineteenth century after Beet- 
hoven, was bom at Hamburg, 
May 7, 1833, and was brought 
up amid the squalid surroundings 
of a tenement building. His 
father, from whom he received 
his first music lessons, was a 
double-bass player who earned a 
living hy playing in local caf6s 
and theatres. Brahms himself 
in his early teens was obliged 
to play the piano in such places. 
Fortunately his outstanding gifts 
were recognized by Edward Marx- 
sen, one of the foremost teachers 
in Hamburg, who gave him a 
thorough training in composition 
and piano technique. 

In 1853 Brahms became friend- 
ly with a young Hungarian 
violinist named 
Remenyi, and the 
two young artists 
toured the neigh- 
bouring towns 
giving concerts. It 
was ftom Remenyi 
that Brahms 
learned a great deal 
about Hungarian 
gipsy music, the 
influence of which 
can he traced 
throughout his 
career as a com- 
poser. Remenyi 
also introduced him 
to the famous 
Hungarian violinist 
Joachim, which 
resulted in a life- 
long friendship 


between the two. Brahms then 
met Joachim’s friends Robert and 
Clara Schumann. On the evi- 
dence of a handful of manuscripts, 
Schumann proclaimed Brahms in 
an article in the musical press the 
great master of the future. 

During the early years of his 
career Brahms led a hard and 
industrious life studying, writing, 
teaching, and conducting. Among 
his official appointments w’cre 
those of musical director to the 
prince of Lippe-Detmold, conductor 
of the Singakademie in Vienna, and 
conductor of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde. From 1864 Brahms 
lived for the greater part of his 
life in Vienna. He eventually 
gave up official duties and devoted 
himself entirely to comimsing, 
conducting, and playing his own 
compositions. He 
never married. The 
story of his life is 
little more than the 
record of one com- 
position after 
another being writ- 
ten and performed. 
Brahms made 
money and lived 
comfortably, but 
simply. He worked 
regularly and in- 
tensely, permitting 
himself a minimum 
of leisure, which 
he devoted largely 
to reading and 
conversing with his 
friends over dinner 
at the Red Hedge- 
hog in Vienna. His 



concert tours and holidays carried 
him to Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, and Austria, but 
France he never visited, nor 
England. In 1877 Brahms refused 
the offer of an honorary doctor’s 
degree from Cambridge university, 
not wishing to travel to England 

In May, 1896, Clara Schumann 
died, and Brahms hastened to 
Frankfort to attend the funeral. 
In his agitation he took the wrong 
train and arrived late. What 
with this mishap and the loss of 
his great friend, the shock seems 
to have brought on liis own fatal 
illness. First it was jaundice, 
but wathin a few months his con- 
dition worsened and his liver was 
found to be diseased. On April 3, 
1897, Brahms died of cancer. 

As a man Brahtns was either 
worshi])pe(l by his friends or 
detested by his enemies. There 
seem to have been no half- 
measnres about his human rela- 
tionships : rarely, if ever, was he 
treated with indifference. He w'as 
noted for caustic wit and boorish 
manners ; also for warm-hearted- 
ness and honesty. In fact his 
character was a bundle of extremes 
— he was in turn sentimental and 
cold, rough and tender, playful 
and serious, courteous and churl- 
ish, kind and cruel. Unlike his 
contcm])orary Liszt ho cared 
nothing for dress or the elegancies 
of social inten^onrao. 

In Schumann’s famous article 
he suggested that Brahms did not 
gradually show the development 
of his genius but, like Minerva, 
sprang fully armed from the head 
of Jove. Indexed, those early 
manuscripts that he showed 
Schumann — a group of songs and 
two sonatas and a scherzo for 
piano — are the woi’k of an extra- 
ordinarily mature mind. Never- 
theless, in his later piano com- 
positions, wdiich are chiefly in the 
form of intermezzi, capriccios, 
rhapsodies, and variations, 
Brahms’s stylo becomes more 
concise, deeper in expression, and 
more amenable to the sonorities 
of keyboard writing. 

Essentially a lyrical composer, 
he naturally excels as a song- 
writer. He wrote songs through- 
out his life, beginning with the 
youthful Liebestreu and ending — 
a year before his death— with the 
Four Serious Songs, which are 
among the greatest songs of all 
time. Vocal music strongly at- 
tracted Brahms, for he also wrote 
numerous duets, quartets, pait- 
songs, unaccompanied and accom- 
panied choral music, and ar- 
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rangements of Gerxr.an folk-wonga. 
Apart from the last mentioned his 
songs number oioso upon 200. 
German folk-song and Hungarian 
gipsy music played an imimrtant 
part in the moulding of Brahma’s 
style. So did tho works of Bach 
and Handel on the (me hand and 
of Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
on the other. 

Brahms sums up tho two great 
schools of the classical tradition — 
the contrapuntal and tho har- 
monic. In fact in his austerity 
of outlook and anxiety to attain 
perfection of form within classical 
limits ho was the last of tho great 
classical composers. This is shown 
in his love for the purest of all 
musical styles — chamber music. 
Chamber music is concerned en- 
tirely with essentials, and only a 
composer’s best and most genuine 
musical ideas are good enough, 
A great deal of Brahms’s finest 
music is among liis chamber 
works : the string quartet in 0 
minor, the piano trios in 0 major 
and C minor, tho piano quartets 
in G minor and C minor, the 
clarinet quintet, the string quintet 
in G, and tho three violin sonatas ; 
in all of which ho shows his groat 
stature as a craftsman aucl ex- 
pressive powers as a musical poet. 

Orchestral Works 

Considering the enormous .ex- 
tent of his output, Brahms wrote 
comparatively little for tho orches- 
tra. His approach to tho orclu's- 
tra was, again, classical in con- 
ception. Ho did not exploit 
colour for its own sake, as did 
the romantic composers like Ber- 
lioz and Waguor. He was con- 
cerned simply with the quality 
of the musical content and with 
the construction of fine musical 
architecture. Variations on a 
Theme c^f Haydn, the Tragic and 
Academic Festival overtures, four 
concertos, and four symphonies 
are his chief contributions. But 
all are masterpieces of their kind. 
The four symphonies show his 
imagination and invention at 
work on a large canvas with the* 
success that only Beethoven could 
equal, or perhaps surpass. And 
upon Brahms’s shoulders the 
mantle of Beethoven was allowed 
to fall. 

Bibliography. Brahms, L. Frb, 
1905 ; Life, 2 vols., F. May, 1905; 
Brahms, W. Niemann, 1026; 
Johannes Brahms, R. Spooht. 1030; 
The Chamber Music of Brahms, 
B. G. Mason, 1933 ; Brahms* 
W. Murdoch, 1935 ; Brahms and 
His Four Symphonies, Julius 
Harrison, 1939 ; Brahms, Ralph 
Hill, 1941 ; Life and Work, K. 
Gieringer, new trans. 1948. 


Brahui. Aggregation of tribes 
forming one-fifth of the population 
of Balucdnstan. They speak 
Brahui, a Dravidian dialect, fciquat, 
flat-featured, and heavily built, 
they are akin to the Veddoid 
peoples of South India, Ceylon, 
and southern Arabia. They are 
tho ruling folk of the Baluchistan 
arc^a of Pakistan, 

Braid (A.S. bredmt^ to wcav'c). 
Flat woven trimming or binding. 
The word formerly signified deceit. 
The clown in The Winter’s Tale 
asks the pedlar if he has any 
“ unbraidod ” wares. To upbraid 
is to weave a rcproacdi. 

Braid, Jamks (1870-1950), 
Scottish professional golfer. Born 
at Earlsft'rry, Fife, Feb. 0, 1870, 
he won the open championship in 
1001, 1905, 1900, 1908, and 1910 ; 
jjlayed for Scotland v. England in 
1903-07, 1900, 1910, and 1912; 
and won the French champion- 
ship in 1910. In 1921 he played 
for Great Britain against the 
U.S.A. Winner of many tourna- 
ments and holding the record 
over many links, ho was attached 
to Walton Heath golf club, near 
Epsom. Author of several hooka 
on golf, ho died Nov, 27, 1950. 

Brail. Rope used to furl up 
sails close to tho mast or yard. 
“ Brailed up ” is a phrase meaning 
that sails have been folded close 
to the sjjars in this manner. 

Braila. Town of Rumania. On 
the Danube, 142 m. N.E. of 
Bukarest, it is connected by a 
branch line with the main riy. 
systems. An important conunercial 
town, it has an e.x tensive trade 
chicliy in grain, coal, and petro- 
leum, and manufactures candles, 
soap, and rope. The principal 
building is the cathedral of S. 
Michael, Braila belonged to 
Turkey from the 16th century 
until 1828, when it passed to 
Rumania after its strong' forts had 
been dismantled by the Russians. 
During the First Great War the 
Rumanians, after destroying the 
granaries, evacuated it Jan. 4-5, 
1917, the Bulgarians and Germans 
occupying it. Pop. (1948) 95,514. 

Braille. Form of writing and 
printing invented by Louis Braille 
(1809-52) for tho use of the blind. 

The first school for the blind 
in tho world was founded in 
Paris by Valentin Hauy in 1783. 
At this school, L’ institution 
Nation ale das Jeunes Aveugles, 
an embossed italic typo was 
devised by Hauy for the use of 
his pupils ; this type and modi- 
fications of it based upon the 
Roman letter were used for many 
years, first in France and later in 


Great Britain. In 1819, Louis 
Braille, blind ten-year-old son of 
a village saddler, was admitted to 
the Paris blind school and taught 
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Braille alphabet, showini? embossecl 
system for reading and writing 

bo read by means of Hauy’s italic 
type. While still a schoolboy he 
bepame aware of an embossed 
dot system, the invention of a 
French artillery otlieer for use 
during military operations in 
darkness. From it he eventually 
devised tlio six-dot system (iiee 
ilhistration) which boars his name, 
first intending it for the use of 
blind musicians, but later realizing 
its potentialities for the blind 
person wishing to read and write. 
The Braille system w'as first 
olHcially published by tho Institu- 
tion Natiouale des Jeunes Aveugles 
in 1829, but did not come into 
general use there until consider- 
ably later. 

In 1868, Tiiomas Armitage, a 
London physician obliged to gi\m 
up tho practice of medicine owing 
to failing sight, set up a small 
committee of blind men to examine 
the considerable number of em- 
bossed types then in use in English 
institutions for the blind. After 
some montliH of research they 
recommended unanimously in fav- 
our of braille for usc^ in education, 
though they conskiered Moon typo 
(l>ased on the Roman letter with 
simplified outline) should bo 
retained for the less literate. 
Armitage founded the British and 
Foreign Blind Association (later 
the Royal National Institute for 
the Blind) primarily to further tho 
production of braille and to 
popularise its use, and some years 
before hi-s death, in 1890, braille 
was universally adopted in tho 
U.K. as the medium of education 
for the blind. The institute and 
tho Scottish Braille press publish 
periodicals and books in braille, 
and many thousands of books arc 
available on loan from the national 
library for the blind. 

Braille is used for reading and 
writing, for the printing of litera- 
ture in a wide range of languages 
(it can be adapted for any written 
language), for music, and for 
mathematical anifi scientific nota- 
tion. U.N.E.S.C.O.in 1049 under- 
took world unification of braiV 
notation. 
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Brain. An important part of the 
nervous sj’stem of most animals. 
The nervous system is divided 
into a central and a periphera] 
part. The peripheral nervous 
system is made up of all the 
nerves which extend from the 
central nervous system to the 
skin, muscles, organs, and blood 
vessels of the body. Normally 
the periphera] nerves are con- 
cerned with conduction only, 
while the central nervous system 
is responsible for the initiation and 
coordination of nervous activity. 
In vertebrates, the central part 
of the nervous system consists of 
the spinal cord and the brain, the 
brain being the highly-developed 
upper part continuous with the 
cord. In invertebrates the cen- 
tral nervous system consists of a 
nerve cord, or cords, linking various 
aggregations of nerve cells, the 
ganglia (in the earthworm there 
is one ganglion in each segment 
behind the mouth), and joined to 
a cerebral ganglion or brain in 
the head whose size, relative to 
the whole animal, depends on the 
state of development of sense 
organs in this region. It is small 
in the earthworm, quite large in 
insects, very large in cephalopod 
molluscs, e.^, squid and octopus. 

In Vertebrates 

The brain in vertebrates is 
contained in the cranial cavity of 
the skull, which, being bony, 
strong, and resilient, gives it great 
protection. There are holes in 
the bony cranium through which 
nerves pass to other parts of the 
body. One large hole, the foramen 
magnum, at the base of the skull, 
is the aperture through which the 
posterior end of the brain passes 
to join the spinal cord. 

Inside the cranial cavity three 
membranes envelop the brain. 
The first of these, called the dura 
mater, is thick and strong, ad- 
herent to the inner surface of the 
skull bones, and forms sheaths 
for the nerves which enter and 
leave the brain. Beneath the 
dura mater is a very thin and 
delicate membrane, the arachnoid, 
and beneath this again the third 
membrane, the pia mater, lymg 
next to the brain surface. It is 
separated from the arachnoid 
membrane by a protective fluid 
secretion, the cerebro-spinal fluid. 

The average weight of the brain 
of a man is just under 50 oz., 
of a woman 44 oz., but there are 
considerable variations. Within 
certain limits intellectual capacity 
is dependent upon structure rather 
than weight of the brain. 


The vertebrate brain and spinal 
cord, unlike the brains and nerve 
cords of invertebrates, are hollow 
structures. In the cord the central 
canal is tiny hut in some parts of 
the brain quite spacious cavities, 
the ventricles, occur. Early in 
embryonic development the brain 
becomes enlarged and marked of£ 
from the rest of the neural tube by 
three bulges which become the fore- 
brain, the midbrain, and the hind- 
brain. The forebraiii soon gives 
rise to tv/o 
large lateral 
outgrowths, in 
which the 
structures call- 
ed the cerebral 
hemispheres 
will eventually 
develop. These 
outgrowths 
come to overlie 
the central 
part of the 
forebrain, and 
in man develop 
into the mas- 
sive cerebrum 
covering the 
midbrain as 
well. The hind- 
brain gives rise 
to an upward 
outgrowtli, the cerebellum, which is 
also very largo in man and covers 
most of the rest of the hindbrain. 

Anatomists divide the adult 
human brain into three main por- 
tions : the cerebrum, the cerehel- 
luin, and the brain stem. Both the 
cerebrum and the cerebellum are 
made up of two symmetrical lobes 
or hemispheres which are joined to 
each other and to the brain stem 
by bundles of nerve fibres. The 
brain stem consists in the main of 
the midbrain and the non-ccre- 
bellar part of the hindbrain. In 
this part of the hindbrain two 
distinct regions are recognized : 
in front and below, a stout bundle 
of fibres called the pons varolii 
forms a transverse band crossing 
the floor of the brain ; behind and 
merging into the spinal cord is a 
thin-roofed region called the 
medulla oblongata. 

The brain stem contains two 
kinds of nervous tissue : {a) 

raapes of nerve cells, called nuclei, 
which are responsible for main- 
taining most of the involuntary 
activities of the body ; (6) masses 
of nerve fibres, called tracts, which 
connect these nuclei and the nerve 
cells of the brain with the peri- 
pheral nerves. The medulla ob- 
ongata, which is the lowest part 
of the brain, contains the nuclei 
of the nerves serving the most 


elementary and vital functions, 
including respiration, blood 
pressure, and the heart-beat. 

These nuclei or centres are all 
paired, one on each side of the 
brain stem. They give rise to 
nerves running out of the central 
nervous system to connect it with 
the organs which they control. In 
the brain these are called cranial 
nerves, in distinction from the 
spinal nerves iirising from the 
spinal cord. There arc 12 pairs 


of cranial nerves, among them the 
olfactory nerves, giving the sense 
of .smell ; the optic nerves, con- 
necting the eye to the brain ; the 
oculo-inotor nerves, controlling eye 
movements ; the facial nerves 
which move the facial muscles ; 
and the vagus nerve which helps 
to control the heart, blood vessels, 
and the digestive ayatom. The 
lowest four lie in the medulla. 
Kuiming up and down past each 
of the nuclei of the cranial nerves 
in the medulla are bundles of 
nerve fibres, or tracts, which 
convey impulses to and from the 
brain and apinal cord. 

The pons varolii has a similar 
structure to the medulla, with 
paired cranial nerve nuclei, but it 
has developed specially to link the 
cerebellar lobes with each other 
and the rest of the brain and 
spinal cord. Its shape shows that 
it is a bridge between the two 
halves of the cerebellum. In it is 
a complicated system of nerve 
tracts linking the midbrain with 
the medulla and spinal cord, as 
well as connecting the cerebellar 
lobes with many other parts of the 
brain. All the other cranial nerves 
except the olfactory and optic 
nerves arise in it. 

The midbrain is the highest and 
most highly developed portion of 
the brain stem. It is the meeting 
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place of all the nerve tracts paHHinpi; 
into the brain stem to and from 
the great cerebriil hemisphereH. 
As the tracts eonvei'go from tlieso 
hemispheres they give th(^ brain 
stem a triangular shapes In the 
middle of the invertetl triangles so 
formed are small coll stiitions 
that govern many of the functions 
of the body wbic^h arc" pind'ormed 
nnconsciously. Centi'cs conneci-ed 
v'itli the regulation of watiM- 
ill the body, of fat and sugar, 
with the dev('lopment of male and 
female sexuat functions, and with 
the rhythm of sleep, all li(i Inu'c, 
Here also, in the upper jiart of the 
midbrain in an area, called the 
hypothalamus, are packial many 
little groups of nerve cells respon- 
sible for the norimil development 
and functioning of the b<Hly. Jn 
spite of containing so many struc- 
tures the whole of the bra.in stenn is 
only about two inches long and less 
than an inch wide. 

The Gerebeliaim. The cere- 
bellum lies behind the brain stem 
in the lowest part of the cra.nium, 
and it is underneath the posterior 
part of the cerebral liemisfilieres. 
It is made up of two larg(^ hiteral 
lobes and a small central portion, 
each of whic.h is connected by nerve 
fibre tracts to the brain stem. 
The cerebellum measures about 
four inches from side to side, and 
two and a half inches from before 
backwards. It consists of an outer 
grey layer and an inner white core. 
The whole of its surface is deej)ly 
grooved by fissures, tlie depth (!f 
which becomes evident only when 
the cerebellum is cut. Then it is 
seen that it is entirely constituted 
of elaborate folds, tightly paekcnl 
together. When cut a(!roHH, tlu^se 
folds arc seen to divide and sub- 
divide in the same way as the 
limbs of a tree. This residts in an 
enormous increase in the area of 
the superficial grey matter in pro- 
portion to the volume of the cere- 
bellum. The cerebellum is respons- 
ible for the unconscious coordina- 
tion of voluntary movement. 

The Cerebrum. The cerebrum, 
which has reached its highest stage 
of development in man, is by far 
the biggest portion of the human 
brain ; in fact the word “ brain ” 
is used loosely in referring to it. 
It occupies all the oranial cavity 
above a line running from the 
middle of the eye through the oar 
to the occiput. Its upper and 
outer surfaces follow the convexity 
of the skuU, and its under surfaces 
rest in front upon the bony base 
of the skull, and behind upon the 
fold of dura mater separating it 
from the cerebellum. In the 


middle it lies above the upper part number of brain cells. If the 
of the brain stem. The whole of brain of another animal is ex- 


the surface of the cerebrum is 
thrown into deep folds or convolu- 
tions, caused by indentations or 
fisstircs. These fissures run in 
many dii*ections, but they have a 
fairly constant pattern ; most 
ha v(‘ been described in great detail 
and have received special names. 
The more important of these 


aminod — for example, tliat of a 
dog or sheep — it is found that not 
only is it much smaller in pro- 
portion to the size of the animal, 
out also that the number and 
complexity of the convolutions are 
much less. As the size and the 
spacing of the nerve cells is about 
tile same in different animals, it 
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fissures are : the great longitudinal follows that the number of these 
fissure, which results in the (“(‘lls is much greater in man than 
separation of the (uu'ebruni into in other animals. Jt is therefore 
two lobes ; the fissure of Holando, believed that these eells are the 
wliicli separates the motor and jihysieal basis of human intelli- 
sensory anuis of the brain ; the ge:iee, will, and feeling, and that 
fissure of Sylvius, wliich separates tiiere-may be some relation between 
the temporal lobe fi‘om the frontal cortie.al surface area and intellec- 
and pari(»tal lobes ; and the cal- tual cajiacity. 
cariiu^ fissure, in which lies the The central grey matter is also 
cciutro for siglit. comjiosed of masses of nerve 

The two cerebral liomisiiliores, (adls. Those are divided into 
separated by the great longitudinal two large groups, the optic thala- 
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these two struc- 

fisHuro in tho middle line, are lures is a zone of white matter 
joineil together at the bottom of called the internal capsule, in which 
this fissure by a thick and fiat run all tho fibres connecting the 
baiul of nerve fibres called the areas of the cerebral cortex con- 
corpUH callosum. This hand trolling voluntary movement, 
spreads out into each hemisphere sensation, and sight.' Here a small 
like a fan, and joins togeth(‘r the area of damage can result in a 
corresponding parts of the two very severe disability. The nerve 
sides. Jkdow it two other great fibres which have converged upon 
bands of fibres run out of the tho internal capsule run down in 
hemispheres and converge in the a bundle to form the cerebral 
brain stem at the top of the mid- peduncle, part of the midbrain, 
brain, to join tho cerebral hemi- Cranial Nerves. When tho 
spherc^a with tho lower structures under sui'face of the brain is 
ill tlio nervous system. examined, the same convolutional 

Grev and White >Iatter. If structure of the cerebral cortex 
one of the cerebral hemispheres is is seen as is present over the 
cut across it shows an outer layer convexity. The two hemispheres 
of grey matter, tho cortex, sur- may be separated in front and 
rounding a mass of white matter ; behind, and in tho middle tho 
in tho centre of the white matter cerebral peduncles are seen rnn- 
aro other masses of grey sub- ning into the brain stem. The 
stance. The grey matter is made oranial nerves enter the brain in 
up chiefly of nerve cells and the pairs. The first, tho olfactory 
white matter of the fibres which nerves, run backwards to encircle 
arise in these cells. Inspection the top of the brain stem. These 
of the cortex shows that the nerves begin in fine filaments in 
fissures and convolutions have the roof of tho nose and run to 
caused a great increase in the an area on tho under surface of 
surface area of the human cere- the brain responsible for the 
brum, and therefore there is a appreciation of smell. Below 
corresponding increase in the these are the two large optic 
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nerves, ^’hich run from the eyes large lobes— frontal, parietal, oc- Each of the special areas of the 
and then undergo a peculiar cipital, and temporal. Different brain serving voluntary move- 
division so that each nerve sends functions of the brain are located meat, sensation, vision, and so 
half its fibres to one side of the in fairly constant positions on on is surrounded by appropriate 
brain and half to the other side, the surface of these lobes. Volun- association areas. These areas 
The bands so formed then run a tary movement, sensation of touch enable the function concerned to 
complicated course through the or of the movement of joints, be used in more intricate or 
midbrain to the posterior region vision, bearing, taste, smell, speak- intelligent ways than would other- 
of the hemispheres where they ing, and the understanding of wise be possible. For example, 
enter the area of the cortex serving speech all have special areas of rep- the motor speech area is just near 
sight. By this rc.sentation, so that the motor area for voluntary 

arrangement of the UifYEi jj t disorders of these movement of the mouth and 

optic nerves, the left make it larynx, while the sensory speech 

half of the visual /'/ possible to locate area, damage to which "prevents 

field of both retinas accuracy the the recognition of words, is near 

is represented in the position of a disorder the auditory and sensory areas 

left side of the brain /y brain. Each on the left side. Immediately 

and the right half cerebral hemisphere suiTOunding the visual area at 

on the right side of re.sponaible for the the back of the brain is an area 

the brain. These two ////// activity of the oppo- of cortex concerned with the recog- 

“ double imprints” Brain. A. Optic nerve. B. site .side of the body, nition of the objects seen, 

of the two halves of Optic chi asma. C. Optic tract Voluntary movement The frontal lobes are the 

the visual field from is initiated by nerve largest in the brain, and they are 

slightly diSerent angles are later cells in the front part of the parietal known to be responsible for the 
fused into a single stereoscopic lobe, along the anterior lip of the higher levels of thought and 
view in some way not understood, fissure of Rolando, while the behaviour. Damage to these lobes 

Just behind the junction of the appreciation of the position of the may cause a serious change in the 
optic nerves is a small but im- joints and of light touch depends personality, an individual who has 
portant structure, the pituitary upon a large area immediately previously been responsible and 
gland. The pituitary, one of behind this fissure. conscientious becoming casual and 

the system of endocrine glands. The relative position in which irresponsible, and losing the 
controls many other endocrine each part of the body is ropre- capacity for sustaining a con- 
glands. It plays an important part sented in these areas is constant, tinuous train of thought. This 
in deciding the rate of growth of The senses of smell and of taste aspect of the function of the frontal 
the body, and of the development are represented on the underside lobes has been used in the treat- 
of sexual characteristics. Reduc- of the brain, vision on the occipital ment of mental disease. In ab- 
tion of the activity of this gland pole, and hearing in the middle of normally depressed or obsessional 
in childhood will result in dwarfism, each temporal lobe. Speech also people, "a simple operation to cut 
while a tumour on it may produce has special areas of representation, the nerve fibres of the frontal 
a giant. ^ spoken, written, and ^aphic sym- lobes may produce a dramatic 

The brain is actually a hollow holism each having distinct areas, relief and improved behaviour, 
organ, for through its structure These areas are on the left side of The Np:urones. The functional 

is a central cavity — evidence of the the brain in light-handed persons, unit in the brain is the nerve cell 

tubular form that the central ner- There are much greater areas or neurone. This has a body a few 
vous system had during develop- of the cortex from which no thousandths of an inch across, with 
ment, which remains in a much response can be obtained. These anelaiboratenetworkoffinebranch- 
simpler form^ in the spinal cord, are called silent areas. The ing filaments or dendrites. These 
This cavity is very small in the frontal lobe is an example, intermingle with the dendrites of 
spinal cord and brain stem, but it Although these large areas of the other cells and so bring about the 
enlarge and assumes a tortuous brain may seem inactive, their continuity of function which is 
shape in the cerebral hemispheres, relatively great size in man has characteristic of the central iier- 
where it constitutes the lateral determined his dominance over vous system. In each cell one of 
ventricles of the brain. The pur- other animals, for they are these filaments is longer than the 
pose of the ventricles is to allow association areas responsible for others, and in some instances it is 
the circulation of a fluid secreted the intricate integration of brain very long indeed. Thus the cells 
by some specialised blood vessels activity which results in thought, in the motor area of the cortex 
which lie in the cavity of the ven- feeling, and purposive action, which are responsible for the move- 
tricles. This fluid passes through The “ special ” areas where senses ment of the head, body, and limbs 
the ventricles downwards through are represented are intimately on the opposite side have fibres 
the centre of the brain stem to interconnected and have elaborate which leave the minute cell body 
emerge through an opening in the connexions with the association and pass into the white matter, 
back of the medulla. From here it areas. It is the complexity of the Going through the internal cap- 
flows upwards over the surface of association areas which forms the sule, they enter the brain stem 
the hemispheres to be absorbed physical substratum of man’s and travel right down the spinal 
into veins which run in the great complex thought and activity, cord, where at the appropriate 
longitudinal fissure. The cerebro- These association areas, conse- level they make contact with 
spinal fiuid plays a part in the quently, represent the highest level another motor cell which sends a 
nourishment of brain cells, and it of development of the brain. Other similar fibre right out to the 
also acts as a protective water lower levels of function are those muscle. The fibres which arise 
bam for me whole l^ain. serving the special senses and in the lower part of the cord pass 

T]^ LfOBES. The ^ cerebral those in the brain stem serving right down to the toes. Every 
hemispheres are divided into four autonomic activity. part of the brain is interconnected 
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by such fibres. Short ones join 
adjacent cells, or e(dls in tlu^ same 
convolution of the surface ol tlie 
hemisphere. LairfT(‘r ones join ad- 
jacent convolutions, eonnuissural 
fibres join the two hemispheres, 
and projection fibres extend right 
down into the spinal cord. 

Conduction in these nerve fibivs 
is mediated by a rapid electrical 
change which trav(‘ls down the 
nerve fibre. At the end of tlK*! 
fibre it produces a cbcmical ebaaige 
which influences the endings of 
the next fibre and so seds tip a 
similar impulse in that fibre. 
The electrical change lasts for 
less than a hundredth of a second, 
but the rate at whitdi it travtds 
down the nerve fibre varitw con- 
siderably. In general, the higher 
the function the faster the rate of 
conduction in the nervtj. 

Another form of eletdaical ac- 
tivity is peculiar to the brain. When 
electrodes are placed on the scalp in 
man and in other animals an os- 
cillating current caui be recordtHl. 
The most usual frequene.y of this 
current is about ten a second. 

This rhythm disappears if tlie 
subject’s attention is engaged, 
particularly by seeing or by 
thinking. It arises in tlic btutk 
part of the brain, on botbsidi's, 
and is thought to bo [troduced 
by the process of living of 
brain cells. The pattern of thc^ 
electrical activity changes if 
the brain is damaged, e.p. by a 
tumour or a blow, and it 
assumes a characteristiti form 
in some special disorders, e.f/. 
epilepsy. This fact has jtro ved 
of great value in studying the 
diseases to which the brain is 
susceptible. The rhythms arc re- 
corded upon an instrument called 
an electro -encophalograph. Those 
waves of electrical change are dif- 
ferent from the rapid electrical 
changes, or action ourronts, which 
arise when a nerve is conducting 
impulses, and they do not, there- 
fore, reflect the working so much 
as the state of living of the brain. 

Brain, Dennis (b. 1921). 
British horn player of world -wide 

reputation, A 
member of a 
family of 
musicians, ho 
was born in 
Ijondon, May 
17, 1921, the 
son of a well- 
known horn 
player, Aubrey 
Brain (1893- 
1955), with 
whom he later 
studied at the 


II. A. M. Dmuiis Brain appt^aiefl 
first in 1938, and hccann' principal 
horn ])Iay*er of the I’oynl Ififil- 
harmonic and the Bhilliarnionia 
orchestras. He performed as a 
soloist at the Lutterue fest.ival, 
19dS, and was the second soloist in 
iSirmiHs’s set^ond horn concerto, 
])crfonn(Ml in Yb'enna, 1948. Hind(‘- 
mith and (Gordon »)act)b tleditialed 
conc<‘rtos to him ; Benjiimiii 
Ih’itten dtslicated to Ifiin his 
iSertmade for tenor mid horn. 

Brains Trust, 'rerm originally 
ap|)Iic<l by' a writ(‘r in tlu^ New 
York fi’imes in July, 1932, to a 
much publitnsed group ol' experts 
on la.w, economics t'tt^., who ad vist'd 
Franklin 1). Koosiaadt during 
his first pi‘(^si<Iential (dcction cam- 
[laign and h(d{)(‘d him to formulate 
iiis “now (hull.” The im*m came 
to be adopted in (JiTat Britain 
tor a B.d.d. programme originally 
called “ Any Questions ” in which 
c^xp(nts gave impromptu answers 
to ([in^st ionssubmitted bylisttmers, 
fi’be first ot these programmes w’as 
broadcast »l an. 1, 1941, Dropped 

from. sound broad- 
casting in 1949, 
the pro gram mi^ 
was revived on 
television in 1955. 

Braintree and 
Booking. Urban 
<li,ttrh!t and mar- 
ket town ot Essex, 
England. It lies 
between the Bi’ain 
aaid Black water 
rivers, I } m . 
N.N.F.ot(;helmH- 
ford. 8ilk weaving 
was introduced h(u‘e by Hugiumot 
H(4tlcrH in the late 17th cmitury, 
and fine silks, brocades, and vel- 
vets continue to be woven, as well 
as synthetic yarns. Other manu- 
factures include steed caHeunenlH, 
motor accesHuriea and tools, and 
brushes. The two parishes of 
Braintree and Booking (which is 
a Peculiar, q.o.) were united to 
form one urban district in 1 934 ; 
both have fine parish ehurchcH. 
Many of the amenities of the town 
have been provided hy members 
of the Oourtanld family. Market 
(lay, Wed. l>op. (1951) 17,481. 

Braithwaite , Jo hn ( 1 797- 1 87( ) ) . 
British engineer and I'ailway 
pioneer. Born in London, March 
19, 1797, he was a son of John 
Braithwaite who recovered the 
guns of the Royal George {q.v.) in 
1782. Suooeeding to his father’s 
engineering works, he made a 
speciality of high -pressure en- 
gines. The ventilation of the house 
of lords in 1820, hy means of air 
pumps, was due to him, as also was 



Braintree and Booking 
arms 



Dennis Brain, 
British horn player 



John Braithwaite, 
British engineer 


tin* introdiu!- 
tion of the 
donkey (niginc 
and (ion key 
pum[). With 
(kij)ia-in John 
Fri(^HSon, the 
Swculisli eii- 
giu(‘(‘r, Braith- 
waitcd(>Higncd 
and built, 

1829, for the Liverpool and 

Maiielu'slci* railway, the NovelW 

4 «■ 

locomotivi*, the first to lain a mile 
within a, minud*. designed and 
built the*, first practicial sfeam- 
powi‘r(*(l pump for a firo-engims : 
it wa,H usc*d at a. fire at the Argyll 
Rooms, 1S30, a,nd at the Imnfing 
down of the houses of f)m’liam(*nt, 
1834, Kc laid out tlu^ Eastern 

Counties railway, stu'cral line's in 
Eranc'e, and Langstone liarhour, 
Hants. .He died ISeiit. 25, 1870. 

Braithwaite, Damio Lilian 
(1873-1948). British actress whose 
acting waiiS noted for its llexihility 

and sense of drama. Born at 

R a m H g a t c , 
March 9, 1873, 

she was edu- 

cated in Lon- 
don and at 
Dresden. She 
first acted pro- 
fessionally in 
South Africa, 
1 897, and three 
y (Ol i' H later 
made her de- 
Sweet Nell of 



Dame Lilian Braith- 
waite, British actress 


but in London in 
Old Drury, at the Haymarket 
Tlu'atre. Sul)S(*(iuently playing in 
Shakespeare with Benson, and in 
coutempomry jilays with various 
famous actors, she maintained 
with distinction a high position 
on the British stage, apfiearing 
with success in tragedy am I 
comedy. Plays in whicli she made 
later notable appearances included 
Mr. Wu, 1914 ; The Vortex, 1924 ; 
Tho Silver Cord, 1927 ; The Truth 
Game, 1928; Eresh Fields, 1934; 
Arsenic and Old Lace, 1942-4(5, 
Created D.B.E. 1943, she died 
Sept, 17, 1948. 

Brake. Contrivance for dimin- 
ishing speed or bringing a moving 
object to a stand still. On road 
vehicles the block brake, still used 
for vehicles whioh are not self- 
propelled, is the simplest form. A 
block of wood or metal shaped to 
the curvature of the wheel is 
brought against the tread by 
levers operated by a hand -lever. 
The brake-block is faced with 
material that has good gripping 
power and does not easily heat up>. 
The invention of nihbor tires 
made it necessary to abandon the 
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block brake in favour of a form 
which could act on or inside a 
drum fixed to the hub of the road 
wheels. There are two main forms 
which were sometimes used to- 
gether : {a) the external band 

brake, embracing the drum and 
contracted against the surface of 
the latter by a linkage of levers 



Brake. Fig. 1. Early type of external 
contracting brake for motor cars» acting 
on transmission 


(Fig.l) ; {b) the internal expanding 
brake (Fig. 2), in which two shoes, 
shaped to conform to the curvature 
of the inside of the brake drum, 
M'ere expanded against the latter 
when the brake-operating lever 
was moved. Type (a) came into 
use for brakes on such machines 
as cranes, hoists, and lifts ; the 
internal expanding brake is used 
in much other machinery. Speci- 
alised brakes were developed for 
pedal cycles and motor cycles. In 
the early bicycle a plunger brake 
acted against the tread of the 
pneumatic tire. It was soon super- 
seded by a brake which gripped 
the rim of the bicycle wheel, the 
modern form being exemplified 
by the calliper- brake. An external 
expanding brake was incorporated 
in the shell of the back wheel, 
combined with (1) a free-wheel 
device or (2) a three-speed gear. 

For motor cycles brakes of 
types (u) and {b) mentioned above 
came into use, and these were the 
standard forms on most motor 
vehicles for a long time. In order 
to keep pace with the increasing 
speed and power of such veliicles 
a dual brake comprising a contract- 
ing band on the outside of a drum 
T\ith an internal expanding brake 
acting against the inside was 
devised. The fitting of brakes to 
all four wheels of a motor car was 
another development, involving a 
flexible linkage to the front 
(steerable) wheels. 

Hitherto the braking force liad 
been provided by the movement 


of a hand lever or the depression 
of a pedal, the mechanical advan- 
tage being increased by the linkage 
of rods and levers. Hydraulic 
Linkage between the brake-opera- 
ting lever or pedal and the actual 
braking mechanism was one device 
to improve power and efficiency ; 
an early type is shown in Figs. 3 
and 4. Depressing the pedal 
caused a pump plunger to force 
oil through tubes to the brake 
chums, in each of wliich a double- 
ended cylinder was positioned so 
that its two pistons expanded the 
internal brake shoes. The next 
step was the harnessing of some 



Brake. Fig. 2. Early type of inter- 
nal expanding brake for motor 
cycle ; a, operating lever ,* 6, 

centralising bracket 

external power which, when the 
driver operated the brake pedal, 
supplied the braking force — 
controllable as to degree by the 
pedal. By now the brake was 
taking on somewhat of the form 
of a clutch (<?.?.’.), as commonly 
used in machinery for bringing 
about connexion to a source of 
power. Servo mechanism of 
differing form was then introduced 
to augment or supersede the 
manual effort required to actuate 
the brakes. In some types a 


grip the drum with greater force. 
In one system an electro-magnet 
servo was used. Rotating with and 
fixed to the brake drum was an 
armature which was gripped by a 
concentric magnet system ener- 
gised when the brake pedal was 
depressed. Yet another system 
utilised a vacuum, produced by 
the engine exhaust, to supply the 
serv^o power. 

Heavy multi-wheel commercial 
vehicles \\*ore fitted with brakes on 
four or more \vhcels, hydraulically 
operated (Fig. 5), or actuated by 
pneumatic apparatus. In addition, 
another set of brakes acting oji 
four wheels might he hand-applied. 
On steam-driven wagons a steam 
l)rake came to be fitted. The use 
of one or more trailing vehicles 
introduced the problem of synchro- 
nous operation of trailer brakes 
with the main vehicle brakes, 
overcome by flexible linkage. 

l^ATLWAY Brakes. Block 
brakes working on the tread of the 
Hanged w^heels arc used on rail- 
way rolling sto(!k. At first simple 
liand-iever brakes were used, re- 
sembling those fitted to goods 
wagons today. For the engine 
and tender a worm-and-lever 
brake (janie into use, like that 
used on the brake vans of goods 
trains. George Stephenson (g.r.) 
installed a steam brake on his 
early locomotives ; the brake- 
operating lever being moved by 
the piston of an independent 
cylinder. He also introduced a 
brake applied by the spring bufters 



Brake. Fig. 3. Lockhead hydraulic brake for motor 
ear. a, spindle ; b, lever ; e, hole for oil perco- 
lation ; m, cylinder. Fig. 4 (above right). Brake 
shoes and operating cylinder with two pistons, d 


of the wagons when 
the engine, with steam 
shut off, ceased to 
haul. This last device 
was taken fiirther by 
later inventors but 
never came into 
extensive use. It 


servo action was obtained from was early realized that the great 
the rotation of the brake drum, need was for a “ coiitiguous ” 
which caused the band or shoes to brake, acting on all the wheels of 
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Brake Drums S Road 
Wheels ^ ^ 




Footbrake Pedal 


Servo Unit 


/Hosier Cylinder 


y / 


Front !, Pear Whee> 
Brake Cylinders ' 




"Front & Rear wheel 
Brake Cylinders 


Front i Rear Broke Shoes 


'Handbrake Lever 


Exhauster ~1 

and Tank- 


■'-^Brake Drums 
& Road Wheels 


Brake Camshafts 


Cross Shafts 


Brake Camshafts 


Front £ Rear Brake Shoes 


Relay Lever- 


Brake. Fig. 5. Diagrammatic layout ot hydraulic 
braking system, with the assistance of servo mechanism. 
This is used on heavy multi-wheel vehicles, such as buses 

Courtesy of LoiuJnn Iransyort Exeruiivc 


Brake Camshafts Shoes^ 


a train simultaneously. The chain 
brake, introduced about 1870, was 
a step in this direction. A friction 
pulley was fixed to the wlieol axle 
under the guard’s van ; a loose 
friction pulley, with a drum at- 
tached, was fixed to a framow'ork 
under the van in such a manner 
that the guard, by working a lover, 
could bring the loose pulley into 
frictional contact with the pulley 
on the wheel axle, and so drive 
the brake pulley. To the drum of 
the latter a chain was fixed, con- 
nected to all the brake levers of 
this section of the train ; the 
chain, on being wound upon the 
drum, applied the brakes. The 
driver also had control of the 
brake-applying mechanism. 

In 1869 George 

Westinghouse, of Air Compressor 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Ggvernor 

fitted his air i ' 

brake on the first 1 

train to go into i ^ 

regular service so —tifl a 

equipped. It was 
a “ straight ” air | 

brake, not auto- 
matic in action, 

In 1887, after ^ 

much further _ 

development, ^ 

Westinghouse 

produced his I( --C 

quick-action vk i 

automatic brake, \ 

embodying an ■ ' — 

improved “ triple '’>3' T" 

valve ”-a piston Dumr,ylo,, 

apparatus which Brake. Fig. 6. 

was the kernel of ^ 


the whole apparatus. This was brake. The driver or guard can 
in the course of extensive brake apply the brakes by opening a 
trials at Burlington, 11.8. A. In cock ; passengers can apply them 
Groat Britain similar trials had (partially, at all events), by 
been made at Newark, over part of operating an emergency handle 
the Midland Railway’s track in in the coaches. 


1878. The Westinghouse and a 
vacuum brake invented by Smith 
were the only serious competitors. 
Both types, following continual 
development, thereafter held the 
field. In both continuity is 
secured by connexion to a train- 
pipe and associated vessels in 
which a state of pressure or a 
partial vacuum is maintained ; the 
parting of the train, causing 
rupture of the train-pipe at its 
couplings, etc., destroys this pres- 
sure diflforence and applies the 


The necessary air pressure for 
the Westinghouse brake is pro- 
duced on steam locomotives by an 
auxiliary engine ; on electric 
trains a motor-driven compressor 
is used, automatically put into 
operation or cut out by changes 
in the pressure of the air in the 
brake pipes. The operation of the 
Westinghouse brake is as follows. 


^Duplex Pressure Gauge 
Afain Reservoir i Brake Pipe 


— 


.^Driveri Brake Vafve 


^^elease Valve 




^^Exhaust 
"S-Air Compressor 


Steam Stop Valve 

Equatizina^' 
haust keservQtt 


Mam Reservoir 


DB.V Isolating Coc 

Auxiliary 

Reservoir 

Brake Cylinder 


Hose CoupHnq 


'-‘Coupling Cock 
I y Drain 


Brake Pit 




—Thiple Value 
with Bracket 


'Exhaust 


Dummy Coupling 


j " — ' ^'Av 

T. V. Isolating Cock Engine £ Tender Coup/kg^ 


Brake. Fig. 6. Westinghouse automatio railway brake : diagram showing engine fittings of this 
brake on an engine with tender. Its operation is described in the text 
Courtesy of Westinphouse Brake & Signal Co,, Ltd. 
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(See fias. 6 and 7.) The com- To apply the brakes, the vacuum 
presso ° delivers air into a main in the train-pipe is lowered by ad- 
reservoir at a pressure of about mitting air, which finds its way to 
100 lb. per sq, in. It also delivers the under side only of the piston, 
air at about 70 lb. pressure into 


an auxiliary reservoir on every 
vehicle. Under each vehicle are a 


Auxiliary 

Reservoir 


Pressure 

Gaard’s^^j 

Valve 


Coupling C^k 


Hose 
Coupling 

Dummy 

Coupling' 




Brake Cylinder 

T V. Isolating Cock-~^\ 
Brake Pipe 


'Release. 

Valve 


Triple 

Valve 


Coupling Cock 


1 


Hose 

Coupling 


^ 

Branch Tee-^ 



, Dummy 
Coupling 


Brake. Fig. 7. Westinghouse automatic railway brake, showing arrange- 
ment of fittings on passenger vehicle. Engine fittings are shown in fig. 6 


brake cylinder, a piston and rod, a 
separate chamber for compressed 
air, and a triple valve. The func- 
tion of this valve is to put the 
brake cylinder in communication 
with the open air or with the reser- 
voir, and the reservoir in com- 
munication with the cylinder or 
the train-pipe. When the brakes 
are off, the brake piston is pushed 
in by a spring, and the cylinder is 
open to the air while the reservoir 
is open to the train-pipe, fed with 
compressed air from the main 
reservoir on the engine. A pressure 
of about 70 lb. per sq. in. is main- 
tained in the train-pipe and 
auxiliary reservoirs. 

To slow the train, the driver 
reduces the pressure in the train- 
pipe, causing a port to open in the 
triple valve, which admits com- 
pressed air to the brake cylinders. 
To puU the brakes off, the original 
pressxLre is restored in the train- 
pipe by closing the vent and ad- 
mitting compressed air from the 
main reservoir. 

In the vacuum automatic brake 
(fig. 8) there is under every carri- 
age a vacuum chamber. Inside the 
chamber is a cylinder open at the 
top and closed at the bottom. A 
pipe connects the vacuum chamber 
through a non-return valve and, 
independently, the lower end of the 
cylinder to the train-pipe which 
runs from end to end of the train. 
Air is exhausted from the train- 
pipe and from the spaces above and 
below every brake piston equaUy, 
the non-return valve offering no 
resistance to air moving outwards 
from the vacuum chamber. When 
the pressure on both sides of a 
piston is equal, the piston falls by 
its own weight, and releases the 
brakes. 


as the valve prevents its entering 
the vacuum chamber. The piston 
then rises vdth a force proportion- 
ate to the difference between the 
pressure on the upper and lower 
sides, and the brakes go on. 

Electro - Magnetic Brakes. 
Brakes on early tramcars were 
simple block brakes applied by a 

•vacuum above Piston, airbeloi^ 

Ball Valve 
acts one^ 
my only 

Release ^ 

Valve open ^ 

Airenterinr 

Release A 

Valve 




\Pi5tpn forced 
upoy am 
Jail Brake on 


Tram Pipe 



Vacuum above 
and below piston 
drake off 




Valve closed 
Vacuum wm 
it! rough oucZC, 
system 


Tram Pipe 

Brake 
Shoe 



. Piston in 
lowest position 
1 , Hfti no brake 
i shoe off wheel 
P When Release 
Valve /s opened 
air enters under 
^ Piston which 
rises to position 
shown m upper 
part section, 
thus pulling up 
the Link and 
forcing Brake 
Shoe down on 
to wheel 


Brake. Fig. 8. Vacuum brake for 
r^ways. Release valve can be 
operated by engine driver or guard. 
Breakage of train-pipe has same 
effect as opening release valve ; air 
enters system as shown by shading, 
and the brake acts automatically 


worm and lever. Following the in- 
troduction of electricity as motive 
power, magnetic slipper brakes 
were installed. These were thrust 
down on to the rails by the action 
of a solenoid (q-v.) when energised, 
so exerting a drag and slowing 
down the vehicle. Electro-mag- 
netic block brakes applied to the 
wheels were introduced, gripping 
the treads by magnetic attraction. 

A very powerful braking force was 
obtained in electric trams and 
trains by arranging to change the 
connexions of the wiring to the 
motors so that the motors, under 
the acquired momentum of the 
vehicle, functioned as generators 
in W'hat is called regenerative 
braking, the drag of the field- 
magnet system then aiding in 
stopping the car, bus, or train. 

Aircraft Brakes. Friction 
brakes are fitted to landing and 
nose wheels of aircraft. The land- 
ing wheel brakes can be operated 
independently at low speeds for 
steering. Aircraft brakes must 
have a high rate of energy ab- 
sorption and are sometimes oper- 
ated pneumatically by inflatable 
rubber tubes which press against 
the brake shoos. Another form of 
aircraft brake is the disk-type, in 
which the motion of a rotating 
disk, clamped to the wheels, is re- 
tarded by stationary plates pressed 
against its aide surfaces. Auto- 
matic braking is fitted to some air- 
craft, in which the brake pressure 
is controlled by a flywheel set in 
motion by the rotation of the 
landing wheel. The flywheel re- 
duces the pressure between the 
brake disks when the landing 
wheel sldds. 

Bramah, Ernest. Pen-name 
of Ernest Brammah Smith (1868- 
1942), British novelist, creator of 
the (Chinese sage Kai Lung. Bom 
at Hulme, Manchester, March 20, 
1868, ho worked at farming c. 
1887-94, publishing a book on this 
subject in 1894. In 1900 appeared 
his first work of fiction, The Wallet 
of Kai Lung. This book of tales 
recounted the views and adven- 
tures of a Chinese sage in prose 
that was eloquent, witty, and 
ripely wise, but had a flowery, 
magniloquence not suited to all 
tastes. It was followed by many 
more in the same vein, for whidh 
Bramah found a faithful public. 
He also wrote a popular series, be- 
ginning with Max Carrados (1914), 
about a blind detective. He died 
June 23, 1942. 

Bramah, Joseph (1748-1814). 
British inventor of the press bear- 
ing his name. Born at Stain- 
borough, near Barnsley, Yorkshire, 
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April 2, 174S, the non of a farmer, 
he served an apprenticeship to a 
carpenter, and moved to London, 
where he began business as a 
cabinet maker. Of his 18 patents, 
the first, 1778, was concerned with 
the improvement of water-closets. 
He also designed a new type of 
lock, a beer engine, and a machine 
for numbering hank notes. His 
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the pump plunger, this ratio being 
the mecJiayiical advantage. If, to 
force the ram H in. upward, the 
plunger must descend h in., the 

H 

velocity ratio is said to be y 

Assuming there is no loss of energy 
in the system, the work done by the 
plunger equals the work done on the 
ram, and, if p is the fluid pressure, 

p.a.h = p.A.rr, or ^ = jTf 

If a is 1 sq. in. and is 1 sq. 
t ft., the mechanical advantage, is 
3 144, but on the other hand to 

move the ram 1 in. upwards 
the plunger would have to 
descend through 144 in. 
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Bramah Press. Sectional diagram showing 
the principle of the Bramah hydraulic press 


most important invention, 
hydraulic press (?^?‘.), was patented 
in 1795. Ho died in Pimlico, Lon- 
don, Dec. 9, 1814. 

Bramah Press. Hydrostatic 
device for magnifying force. Ac- 
cording to Pascal’s law, liquid con- 
tained in a closed vessel transmits 
equally in every direction any 
pressure per sq. in. imparted to it. 
Joseph Bramah ap])]ied this 
principle to the hydraulic i)reRs. 
In a metal cylinder A a ram B 
works up and down, a watertight 
joint being maintained by means 
of a cup leather washer. The cylin- 
der A is connected by a pipe to a 
force pump containing a piston or 
plunger D of small diameter. By 
means of this plunger water is 
forced into the largo cylinder A, 

When the plunger of the pump 
is forced down, the liquid trans- 
mits the pressure to the cylinder 
A, and this pressure, transmitted 
in all directions without diminu- 
tion per sq. in., forces the ram up- 
wards. Thus the total pressure on 
the ram is to the total pressure of 
the pump plunger as the area of 
the base of the ram is to the area 
of the pump plunger. 

If the area of the plunger is a 
sq. in. and the area of the ram is 
A sq. in. the total pressure on the 

.A , 

IS ^ times that exerted by 


An adaptation of the principle 
is exemplified in an hydraulic jack, 
by means of which a weight of 
over a hundred tons can bo lifted 
by one man pressing on a lever and 
forcing a small quantity of liquid 
into the cylinder at each stroke 
through a non-return valve. Power- 
drivtai pumps are used for large 
Bramah presses. 

Bramante, Donato (1444- 
1514), Italian architect and painter. 
Born at Castol Durante, near Ur- 
bino, he lived at Milan c. 1480-99, 
and shortly after moved to Rome, 
where, in 1506, he was charged by 
Julius II with the plan and recon- 
struction of 8. Peter’s. Bramante 
died at Rome, March 11, 1514, 
before the work was completed. 

Brambanan. Ruined town of 
Java, Indonesia, situated 15 m. 
by rly. S.W. of Surakarta. It 
has magnificent remains of Buddh- 
ist temples, monasteries, etc., 
built of hewn stones without 
mortar. Around a central temple 
are five squares formed of shrines 
and cells, with carved figures of 
mythological characters. 

Bramber. Village of Sussex, 
England, 9 m, N.W. of Brighton, 
on the Adur, Former centre of 
one of the six rapes of the county, 
it was important in the Middle 
Ages when the estuary of the Adur 
reached as far as Steyning, 1 m. 


N.W. The remains of the Norman 
castle of the de Braoses (to whom 
William I committed the lordship 
of the rape) tower upon an isolated 
bluff of cliff. This ruin was pur- 
chased by the National Trust 
for £2,900 in 1945. There is a 
small adjacent church, probably 
of the early 12th century, long since 
shorn of its transepts and chancel. 
A small museum of stuffed animals 
was collected by Walter Potter 
(1835-1918), a village naturalist 
who is buried in Bramber church- 
yard. Pop. (1951) 316, 

Bramble on Blackberry {Ru- 
Oiis friiticosKfi). Prickly shrub of 
the family Rosaceae. It is a native 
of Europe, Asin., and N. Africa. 
The stout stems climb to the top 
of bushes with the aid of their 
numerous pricldes, and then bend 
over till they touch the earth, 
when their tips root and give rise 
to new plants. The leaves are 
divided into three or five more or 
less oval leaflets. The pink or 
white flowers are produced in 
clusters at the end of side shoots, 
and arc succeeded by a number of 
one- seeded drupes crowded upon 
a conical receptacle. At first hard 
and green, they become succulent, 
purple-black, and edible when ripe. 

Bramble, Colonel. Central 
character of the first novel of 
the French writer, Andre Maurois 
( g.v.), Silences du Colonel Bramble, 
published 1918. The character x'o- 
presents an admiring and obser- 
vant Frenchman’s typification of 
the British army officer of the First 
Great War. He is a Scotsman, 
whose chief superficial character- 
istic is philosophic taciturnity. Ho 
reappeared in a later novel, Los 
Discours du Docteur O’Grady, 1 920. 

Brambling; or Mountain 
Finch {Fringilla 7nontifringiUa). 

, , , .Small bird 


f ^ akin to tho 

i 1^ chaffincli, but 

larger. Com- 

V j| iBg ^ in N, 

r ' Eul'opo, and 

native of 

i . ' Scandinavia, 

^ , Siberia, and 

BramWing Pinch, Lapland, it is 
male specimen ^ 


a winter visi- 


tant to Great Britain, Its song is 
a monotonous chirp. 

Bramhall, John (1594-1663), 
English divine. He was educated at 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
and was ordained in the Church of 


England, 1616. In 1633 he went 
to Ireland as chaplain to Went- 
worth, and in 1634 was made 
bishop of Derry. His vigorous 
policy against the Ulster Coven- 
anters and Puritans caused his 
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by the Irish Commons on the fell said to have neen to transparent envelope, 

of Strafford Liberated by Charles ^on Bronchus ‘t ^ n ^ ^.^p 

I, he retired to France and the of 'the here- chiefly respiratory in function. 

Spanish ror ditarv priesthood, the Branohidae, Moat Branchiopods frequent fresh 

Commonwealth, and at the Re»t^; Sip: dfsoent from Branchus. water : e.g. Daphnia, the water- 
ation was made archbishop Brajichinff In botanv, the way flea ; but some are found in brine : 

magh. His High Church stand _^Br^c^|.^ln a.y. ^r/cmir, the brine-shrimp. 

point was as hostde to R m formed from the main stem. At Brancker, Sir William Sefton 

Puritanism, but his relations with f . . ^ growing sea- (1877-1930). British soldier and 

the Ulster Presbyterians improved ^n.ai aviator. Born March 22, 1877, 

before he died, June ^o, 1663. „ii terminate in a bud (term- he passed from Woolwich into the 

Bramham Moor. Locality m %ther buds Royal Artillery in 1896. Reserved 

the w. lateral or ^xUla^ buds) along in the South African War, 1899- 

England. « L^s S.W of the f 1902, and was in India 1903-12. 

Tadcaster and Wetherby road^ tm^helxtl of a scar While there ho began to fly, and at 

fem7"s!t; of NoM^ S wUch can be seen beneath the the outbreak of the First Great 

^^""slaS tn battle against the bud. If the terminal bud develops F di^^ 


"was oicti-ii ui — 

forces loyal to Henry IV. Bram- and prolongs the 
ham Moor is also the name of a mam gi’ow- 

hunt of which the 6th earl of Hare- is said to be mono - 
w^ood (q.v.) was sometime master, podial, and here 
Bra^ey, Frank (1857-1915). the lateral branches 
British artist. Born near Boston, are formed in 
Lincolnshire, May 6, 1857, he was whorls of one, two, 
trained at the Lincoln school of art or _ more from the 
and at Antw'erp and Paris. In 1884 axillary buds. It 
he began to exhibit at the Royal the terminal bud 
Academy. His best known picture, aborts, then growth 
A Hopeless Dawn, now in the Tate is said to^ be syin- 



Branching : 
monopodial 
(sprua) 


^ A. W 

tor of military aeronautics. Later 
he was director of air organization 
and commander of the R.F.C. in 
the Middle East. Knighted in 
1919, he became director of civil 
aviation, 1922. He w^as British 
representative on the international 
commission of air navigation. He 
was killed in the RlOl (q.v.) 
disaster Oct. 5, 1930. Consult Life, 
N. Macmillan, 1935. 

Branco, Rio (Port., white 
liver). River of N. Brazil. Rising 


Gallery, was vplnnrnenMs^ carried on hv one or close to Venezuela in the Parima 

warmlde A.R.A.Im 1894, R.A. in more of the lateral buds, and results Mts. it fiowe S. and joins the Rio 


1911. He died Aug. 10, 1915 
Brampton, Henry Hawkins, 
Baron (1817-1907). British judge. 
Born at Hitchin, Sept. 14, 1817, 
he was educated at Bedford 
School. He was called to the bar 
in 1843, and appointed a judge in 
1876. He made his name in the 
Tichbome case {q>v.). He retired 
in 1898, was made a baron in 1899, 
and died without an’heii* Oct. 6, 
1907. A Roman Catholic from 
1898, he founded a chapel in West- 
minster Cathedral. He published a 
vol. of reminiscences in 1904. 

Bran. The husk produced by 
the milling of grain. The outer 



Branching : 
sympodial (lilac) 


Negro, a branch of the Amazon. 
Some 374 m. Jong, it is navigable 
by vessels of light draught for 
most of its length. 

Branco, Camillo Castello 
(1825-90). Portuguese author. A 
native of Lisbon, he contributed 
to many of the leading journals of 
Portugal. His books include Car- 
lota Angela and Amor de Salvacao. 
He has been styled “ a master of 
the Portuguese language.” 

Brancovan, Constantine 
( 1 (^ 54 _ 1714 ). Prince of Wallachia. 


in forked branching. Roots branch > - . . , t. 

in a different, but regular, manner. Belonging to a distinguished Ru- 
Lateral roots are produced in a maniaii family, he becanae prince 
mimW nf ranks aloiiff the root, of Wallachia in 1689. His attempt 
rat^fTK ifZtaiuTas d7e; ^ouLf bSfg afth'e base (i.;. to become independent of ^ 
the germ, the vitamin B complex, nearest the stem ) and the youngest by alliances with Austria and Eus- 
The abSnee of this vitamin is the neai-est the root tip. sia were frustrated by the Turkish 

oauseofberi-beri(?.ii.)andisasso- In the lower plant groups, government, by which he was de- 
ciated with pellagra {q.v.). especially in some of the algae and posed, he and his four sons bemg 

- "• liverworts, a executed Aug. 26, 1714. 

Brand, 8irJ AN Hendrik 1823- 


Bran. Dog of Fingal or Finn, 
the hero of Gaelic tradition. Ac- 
cording to the legend Bran was a 
deerhound of fairy or elfin origin, 
and was found by Fingal in a 
giant’s lair in a nest containing 
three puppies. Fingal carried off 
the nest, threw out two pups to 
appease the mother, and kept the 
third, which grew into a powerful 
dog, wonderfully fleet of foot, and 



B’-anching: 

dichotomy 

(selaginelia) 


was killed in a fight with a dog and the process, called dichotomtL 
belonging to a southern chief. is repeated many times. 

Branchidae or Didyma. An- Branchiopoda (Gr. bmnehia. 


forked type of , _ , . 

branching occurs 88). South African politician. x>orn 
by the splitting at Capo Town, Dec. 6, 1823, he was 
of the growing , educated at the 

point at the tip of African 

the thallus into T jHi CoUege and at 

two equal parts. I beyflei'-Hniver- 

Each of these new |j Having 

growing points T1 becomeanEng- 

produces new cells, lish barns er, 

^ ----- returned to 

South Africa 
to practise 



and in 


1854 


cient Ionian towm on the W. coast gills; pous^ foot). Sub-class of Hendrik Brand, a 

of Asia Minor. Site of the cele- crustaceans, comprising the more s. African politician was eiecte 
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member of the House of Assembly of 
Cape Colony. In 1863 the burghers 
of the Orange Free State elected 
him president; ho was several 
times re-elected and retained that 
office until his death. Ho reor- 
c^anized the state finances, crushed 
the Basutos, nnd kept his country 
out of the war between Great 
Britain and the Transvaal in 1881. 
Though his national status was 
somewhat ambiguous after he be- 
came president of the Orange Free 
State, he was regarded as a British 
subject, and in 1882 was made a 
G.C.M.G. He died July 14, 1888. 

Brand, John (1744— 1 806). Eng- 
lish antiquary. Bom at Washing- 
ton, Durham, Aug. 19, 1744, ho was 
apprenticed to his uncle, a cord- 
wainer, who assisted him to Oxford. 
In 1784 he became rector of 8. 
Mary-at-Hill and S. Mary Hubbard 
in the citv of London, and secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries, of 
which he had been elected a fellow 
in 1777. His History and Anti- 
quities of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1789, is less important than his 
Observations on Popular Anti- 
quities, 1777, into a revision of 
which (1813) Sir Henry Ellis in- 
corporated much MS. material 
left by Brand. The work was re- 
edited in 1870, and rearranged in 
1905, as Faiths and Folklore, by 
W. C. Hazlitt. Brand died in 
London, Sej^t, 11, 1806. 

Braude, William Thomas 
(1788-1866). British chemist. Born 
in London, Feb. 11, 1788, and 
educated at Westminster School, 
he was apprenticed to an apothe- 
cary. In 1812 he was appointed 
professor of chemistry and superin- 
tending chemical operator to the 
Apothecaries’ Company, and in 
1813 succeeded Davy as professor 
of chemistry at the Royal Institu- 
tion. In 1854 ho was made chief 
officer of the coinage department 
at the Mint. Brando specialised 
in mineral chemistry, and he did 
much original work on the distilla- 
tion of coal and the use of coal-gas 
as an illuminant. Ho published a 
Manual of Chemistry, 1819; a Dic- 
tionary of Materia Medica and Prac- 
tical Pharmacy, 1839; and edited 
a Dictionary oi Science, Literature, 
and Art, 1842. He died Feb. 11, 
1866. 

Brandenburg. Country of Ger- 
many in medieval times. The 
margraviate and electorate which 
in 1701 became the kingdom of 
Prussia, it originated as the dis- 
trict around Brennabor, a settle- 
ment of the Slavs, not far from 
where Berlin now stands. 

In the 10th and 11th centuries 
there was almost constant war be- 
tween the Christian Saxons of 
northern Germany and the heathen 


Slavs. Brennibor was taken by the 
Saxons and became Brandenburg 
and the seat of a bishop ; and the 
district around became a mark or 
border, ruled by a margrave, whose 
business was to keep back the Slavs. 

In the 11th century the Slavs re- 
gained possession of Brandenburg, 
but by about 1130 it was again in 
Saxon hands. In 1134 Albert the 
Bear, who may be regarded as the 
founder of Brandenburg, was made 
ruler. He not only fought success- 
fully against the Slavs, but in- 
creased his territory by peaceful 
means. Ho made a treaty with his 
former enemy, the Slavonic duke, 
who, being childless, made Albert 
his heir. 

Rulers of Brandenburg 
Albert and his descendants ruled 
over Brandenburg until 1320. Each 
prince added to it, until from the 
outpost of Saxony it became one 
of the strongest German states. It 
was no longer the narrow district 
around Brandenburg, which was 
called the old mark. It had been ex- 
tended east to the Oder, this form- 
ing the middle mark, while beyond 
that river was the new mark. 
Other land had been acquired to- 
wards the Baltic. Beidin had boon 
founded and the margrave recog- 
nized, in 1356, as an elector of the 
German king. In the 14th century 
some of the gains wore lost and 
the countjy, now a prize for which 
powerful princes were willing to 
fight, passed from ruler to ruler. 
One of these, Sigismund, diminished 
its size and importance by selling 
the new mark to the Knights of 
the Teutonic Order. 

The revival of Brandenburg was 
due to its connexion with the 
Hohonzollerns. In 1411 Frederick 
of HohonzoUorn came from 8. 
Germany to govern it and in 1415 
became its margrave, money and 
personal services having bought 
the dignity from the impecunious 
Sigismund. Under him and his 
successors Brandenburg was en- 
larged in all directions. Lands were 
bought, conquered, or otherwise 
acquired, and the new mark was 
recovered. At the same time the 
Holienzollems gathered the reins of 
government into their own hands. 

The Reformation found sup- 
porters in Brandenburg, but its 
rulers oared only for its political 
aspects. Joachim II, then elector, 
got for himself lands hitherto the 
roperty of the Church, of which 
e made himself head. More im- 
portant, perhaps, was his arrange- 
ment with his kinsman, the duke of 
Prussia, in 1569, that if the duke’s 
family died out he should inherit 
Prussia. This came to pass in 1618, 
when East Prussia and Branden- 
burg were united under the same 


ruler ; they remained, however, 
quite separate countries, and be- 
tween them lay West Prussia, then 
part of Poland. 

Growth of Prussia 

In the Thirty Years’ War the 
elector reluctantly took part. 
After a time, however, he with- 
drew, but at the peace of West- 
phalia in. 1648 he secured Eastern 
Pomerania and a footing on the 
Baltic. He had some difficulty in 
persuading the Swedes to leave 
this district, but their serious de- 
feat at Fehrbellin in 1075 made 
them less dangerous. This was in 
the time of Frederick William, 
called the groat doctor. He made 
his country a factor in the affairs of 
Europe, and his help was eagerly 
sought by both France and her foes. 
So successful was his policy that 
when ho died in 1688 Brandenburg 
was about the size of England. 

In 1701 the elector received the 
higher rank of king. He was not 
king of Brandenburg, but king of 
l^russia, and henceforward the 
latter name was used for all his 
dominions, and history hears little 
more of Brandenburg. The name 
still remains in use, however, for 
the older and contivil part of the 
kingdom, forming one of the pro- 
vinces of Prussia, and the Hohen- 
zollerns always looked upon it with 
special favour as the core around 
which all their possessions had 
sprung. Consult History of 
Frederick II, Carlyle, vol. i, 1868. 

Brandenburg. Former Prus- 
sian province. It was almost 
identical with the original fief of 
the Hohenzollern dynasty, which 
was an eloctor«te of the Holy 
Roman Empire from 1411. Its 
chief river was the 8preo. Pots- 
dam was the capital ; other im- 
portant towns were Brandenburg 
and Frankfort-on- Oder. 

Under the Potsdam agreement 
the part of Brandenburg oast of 
the river Oder was placed under 
Polish administration, 1945. The 
Land of Brandenburg created in 
1946 during the Russian occupa- 
tion of E, Germany included the 
former duchy of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz ; this Laiid was abolished 
as an administrative division in 
1952, the area being divided into 
administrative regions (among 
them Neubrandburg, Potsdam, 
Frankfort-on-Oder, and Cottbus) 
whose boundaries cut across those 
of Brandenburg. 

Brandenburg, Town of E. 
Germany, sub-district capital of 
Potsdam district. It gave its 
name to the country which devel- 
oped into Prussia. On the r. Havel, 
^about 36 m. W. of Berlin, it is 
divided into three parts ; the old 



BRANDENBURG CONCERTOS 


town, the new town, 
and between them, on 
an island in the river, 
the cathedral town. 
Brandenburg was a 
bishopric from 949 until 
1544. The cathedral on 
the island is Gothic of 
the 14th century. S. 
Catherine’s, also Gothic, 
has a finely decorated 
exterior, and the altar 
and font are notable. 
S. Peter’s is Gothic of 
the 14th century, S. 
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was finance minister in Radical 
Left governments, 1909-10 and 
1913-20. His writings include 
Danish Dramatic Art, 1880 ; Ftjr- 
eign Dramatic Art, 1881 ; and 
several plays. Pron. Bran-dez. 

Braudes, Georg Morris Cohen 
(1842-1927). Danish wniter and 
critic. Bom in Copenhagen of 
Jewish pa- 


Brandenburg, Grermany. Part of 
the Gothic church of S. Catherine. 
Above, promenade by the R. Havel 



Godehard partly Gothic and partly 
Roma'nesque. The town has both 
an old and a new town hall. The 
industries include the manufacture 
of textile paper, beer, bicycles, 
boots, and leather ; also motor 
cars and, during the Second Great 
War, arms and aircraft. Pop. 
(est.) 65,000. 

Brandenburg Concertos. 

Chamber music compositions by 
J. S. Bach. A set of six concertos 
was dedicated in 1721 to Duke 
Christian Ludwig of Brandenburg, 
and they have taken their place 
among popular works in the 
orchestral repertory. Each con- 
certo is scored for a combination 
of strings, with or without solo 
piano, strings, woodwind, or brass. 
The long piano cadenza in the first 
movement of No. 5 in D ; the 
slow theme of No. 6 in B flat ; 
the fugal finale of No. 4 in G; 
and the trumpet part in No. 2 in 
F, are striking music. 

Brandes, Carl Edvard Cohen 
(1847-1931). Danish author and 
politician. Brother of Georg 
Brandes (v.i), he studied classical 
and oriental languages. Known 
as a contributor to Morgenbladet, 
he edited the Copenhagen Radical 
paper Politiken 1884-1904. He 




His first 


rents, Feb. 4, 

1842, he stud- 
ied jurispru- 
dence, philo- 
Sophy, and 
aesthetics at 
Copenhagen 
university, 

1859-64, after 
which he spent 
some years 
abroad, chiefly 
in France and Italy, 
three books were Aesthetic Studies, 
1868 ; French Aesthetics, 1870 ; and 
Criticisms and Portraits, 1870. In 
1872 he returned to Copeniiagen, 
where he taught at the university 
and wrote the earlier vi^lnmes of 
his Main Currents of Nineteenth 
Century Literature. 

In 1877 he settled in Berlin, 
where he wrote his Study of Lord 
Beaconsfield, 1878, and other 
books. Having returned to Copen- 
hagen in 1882, he was installed 
there as a public lecturer by an 
association of his friends and ad- 
mirers. His Study of Shakespeare 
(1895-96), Eng. trans. W. Archer, 
M. Morison, and D. White, 1898, is 
admirable. Later books include 
The Jesus Myth, 1925 ; Hellas, 
4925. Brandes died Feb. 19, 1927. 

Branding (A.S. brand, burn- 
ing). Impressing an indelible 
mark upon the body of human 
beings or of cattle with a hot iron, 
as a punishment or as a means of 
identification. In the case of a 
human being the marks usually 
indicated the crime or the status 
of the subject, e.gr. among the 
Greeks a capital D for doulos 
(slave), among the Romans F for 


BRANDON 

fur (thief) or fugitives (runaway), 
and in England V for vagabond, S 
for runaway slave, M for male- 
factor, F for fraymaker or brawler. 

In France until 1832 galley slaves 
w'ere branded on the shoulder with 
a fleur-de-lis, later with TF for 
travavx forces (forced labour). In 
the U-S.A. slaves were branded 
with the owner’s initials. In 
England criminals W'ere branded 
on the cheek, forehead, breast, 
shoulder, and hand, and gipsies 
and vagabonds on the breast. By 
a Scottish law of 1424 vagrants 
were branded on the cheek. In 
the reign of Henry VII brand- 
ing became the penalty for all W'ho 
were released by benefit of clergy. 
Branding w'as abolished in Great 
Britain in 1829, except in the case 
of deserters from the army and 
soldiers of notoriously had char- 
acter, w'ho were tattooed with the 
letters D and BC as late as 1879. 
Many victims, including Germans, 
of the Nazi regime w^ere branded 
in concentration camps. 

Brandling ( L u mhri cv.s foeti- 
dus). Small, striped earth w'orm 
used as a bait. /S'ee Angling. 

Brandon. Parish and market 
town of Suffolk, England. It is 
on the Little Ouse, 6 m. N.W. of 
Thetford. Traces survive of the 
flint-knapping industry carried on 
here from prehistoric times. Mar- 
ket day, Thurs. Pop. (1951) 2,815. 

Brandon. City and river port 
of Manitoba, Canada. It stands 
on the Assiniboine river, at an alt. 
of 1,234 ft., 134 m. by rly. W. of 
Winnipeg. An important rly. 
junction of the C.P.R. and the 
C.N.R., it has a govt, experi- 
mental farm, lumber and sawmills, 
grain elevators, and various manu- 
factures, and is the centre of a rich 
agricultural district. Pop. (1951) 
2(),598. 



Branding. Cattle being branded 
with hot irons at Calgary in Canada 
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Brandram,RosiNA( 1846-1 907). 
British actress and contralto singer. 
She was bom in London. Her 

first appear- 
ance on the 
stage was at 
the Op6ra 
Comiquo, Lon- 
don, in 1877, 
in The Sor- 
cerer. Tnl882, 
after a visit to 
America, she 
appeared in 
lolanthe, and 
for many years 



Bosina Brandram. 
British actress 

Bllit <fc Walery 


she played leading ^rts at The 
Savoy Theatre in the D’Oyly Carte 
productions. She was the wife of 
C.C. Butcher. She died reb.28,1907. 

Brandt or Brant, Sebastian 
(1458-1521). German poet and 
humanist. Born at Strasbourg, he 
studied at the university of Basel, 
where he became professor of 
jurispmdence. His best known 
work is Das Narrenschiff (Tho Ship 
of Fools), a satire on the vices 
and follies of the times, 1494. In 
1497 Jacob Locher published a 
Latin version of the satire called 
Stultifera Navis, on which Alexan- 
der Barclay based his English vorso 
translation, The Shy p of Folys of the 
Worlde. Brandt died May 10, 1521, 
at Strasbourg, where ho was town 
clerk for 20 years. See ill us. p. 1 144. 

Brandy (Low Ger. branden, to 
distil ; loijn, wine). Spirituous 
liquor distilled from wine or tho 
fermented, unmodified juice of 
fresh grapes. It contains from 40 
to 75 p.c. of alcohol by volume and 
varying quantities of ethers, ethyl 
acetate, aldehyde, furfural, esters, 
and non-volatile acids. French 
brandies are tho most favoured, 
particularly Cognac which is dis- 
tilled from grapes of specified vines 
in a delimited area around the 
town of Cognac in Charente, N.E. 
of Bordeaux. Second in quality to 
Cognac are the brandies of Armag- 
nac in the department of Gers. 

Most brandy is blended, but 
vintage brandy of exceptional 
years is still obtainable. Brandy 
is matured in oak casks ; this 
softens the spirit and gives it a 
slight colour, which is sometimes 
deepened by the addition of 
caramel. Liqueur brandies are 
well matured brandies of good 
quality, smooth and mellow to the 
palate, and should be drunk neat. 
The longer brandy matures the 
lower its alcohol content ; once 
bottled it remains constant. 

Brandywine, The Battle oe. 
Fought Sept. 11, 1777, during the 
War of American Independence 
(q.v.). The English commander. 
General Howe, from his headquar- 
ters at New York, worked out a 


plan for the capture of Philadelphia. 
With an army of 14,000 men he 
sailed S,, and landed at the head of 
the Elk river. \Yaahington marched 
to meet him, and took up a strong 
position to defend the fords across 
the river Brandywine, and there 
How© attacked him. While feign- 
ing a frontal a.ssault, he sent a de- 
tachment, under Cornwallis, to 
cross the stream higher up, with 
tho result that tho Americans 
were soon in retreat. They lost 
about 1 ,400 men in all ; tho Englisli, 
who could not pursue owing to 
exhaustion, about 600. A fortnight 
later Howe took Philadelphia. 

Brandywine Creek. River of 
S.E. Pennsylvania, U S.A. Rising 
in Chester co., it flows S.E. to join 
the Delaware below Wilmington. 


Brang^w^, Sm Frank (1867- 
1956). British painter. Guillaume 

Francois 
Brangvvyn was 
born at Bruges, 
of Welsh des- 
cent, May 12, 
1 8 6 7. Ho 
studied at 
South Ken- 
sington, and 
worked at 
W i 1 I i a m 
Morris’s estab- 
lishment in Oxford Street, London. 
The R.A. first hung one of his pic- 
tures when lie was 17. After travel 
in the East, he joined the Royal 
Society of British Artists ; and 
in 1904 was elected A.R.A., in 




Frank Brangwyn. Fresco at the Royal Exchange, London, representing 
Conameroe. Characteristic example of the decorative work of this great colourin 

and draughtsman 
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1919 R.A. Modern Commerce, the 
great decorative panel he executed 
at the Royal Exchange. London, is 
typical of his gift for colour and his 
ambitious sense of design ; he was 
also a fine etcher and lithographer. 

In 1923 Brangv^yn was chosen 
by the 1st Lord Iveaghto paint a 
series of panels (for which Iveagh 
was paying) for the royal gallery in 
the house of lords as part of the 
peers’ First Great War memorial ; 
the designs, rejected by the lords 
when completed in 1930, were in 
1934 presented by the Iveagh 
Trust to Swansea’s civic centre. 
Brangwyn designed four panels for 
the Rockefeller centre, N.Y.C. The 
Mus^e Brangwyn at Bruges con- 
tains more than 400 works pre- 
sented by the artist. Brangwyn, 
knighted in 1941, was the first man 
to whose work the R.A., 1952, de- 
voted an exhibition during his life- 
time. He died at Ditehling, Sussex, 
June 12, 1956, 

Braniewo (Ger. Braunsberg). 
Town of Olsztyn region, Poland, 
near the mouth of the Pasleka 
(Passarge), about 40 m, S.W. of 
Kaliningrad. Its church dates from 
the 14th century ; its old college, 
1558, ranked as a university. The 
town owes its existence to the Teu- 
tonic Order, which had a castle 
here about 1240. Braniewo be- 
longed to the Hanseatic League, 
later to Poland, then to Sweden, 
and afterwards to Poland again. 
Prussia secured it in 1772, It 
suffered badly during the Second 
Great War, after which it passed to 
Poland again. 

Brank. Instrument of punish- 
ment once employed for scolds and 
w'itches in Staffordshire and other 
□arts of Britain. A form of skeleton 
aehnet, it was locked on the head, 
and held a piece of metal over the 
tongue. The tongue-piece held the 
tongue flat, or was so arranged as 
to wound it if the wnarer spoke. 

Brankovich) George (1367- 
1457). Serbian ruler. He suc- 
ceed^ his uncle, Stephen the Tall, 
as ruler of Serbia, with the title of 
despot, W'hen the country was 
tributary to Turkey. Attacked by 
Sultan Murad II in 1437, while 
seeking alliances " vnth Hungary 
and Bosnia, he escaped to Hungary 
and in 1444 returned at the head of 
the army. Sharing the command 
with Hunyadi Janos, he defeated 
the Turks at Kunovitsa, and at the 
peace regained the lands taken by 
the sultan. He died Dec*. 24. 1457. 

Branle (Fr. branJer, to shake). 
French round dance in two time. 
Popular in the 16th century, it is 
mentioned by Shakespeare and 
other writers of the period. 


Branly> Edouard (1846-1940). 
French scientist. Born Oct. 23, 
1846, he practised medicine 1896- 
1916. He w^as also director of phy- 
sics at the Sorbonne, vhere he 
carried out e.xperiments on the 
conduction of electricity through 
gases, and in 1890 devised a co- 
herer which bears his name. This 
device was a tube of non-con- 
ducting materia! {i.e. glass) having 
two terminal plugs between which 
was a loose mass of powdered iron 
filings, normally offering no con- 
ductive path to an electrical 
current. When an electric spark 
discharge took place in the 
neighbourhood of the coherer, 
the powdered metal acquired con- 
ductivity and allowed a current 
from a battery to pass around a 
circuit in w'hich the two terminals 
of the coherer were connected. 
Thus Branly’s coherer constituted 
a detector of Hertzian waves. 
Marconi acknowledged the debt he 
ow’ed to the experimental work of 
Branly, who died March 31, 1940. 

Brant, Joseph. The name 
taken by the Mohawk chief, 
Thayendanegea (1742-1807). Edu- 
cated by the English, he became a 
Christian, fought on the British side 
against the French, became a mis- 
sionary, remained loyal during the 
War of American Independence, 
and afterw'ards settled in Ontario, 
where he again took up missionary 
work. He died Nov. 24, 1807. 

Brantford. City and port of 
entry of Ontario, Canada. Capital 
of Brant co., it stands on Grand 
River, communicating by a short 
canal wdth Lake Erie, and is 24 m. 
W.S.Wh of Hamilton by rly. In a 
rich mixed farming district, it 
makes agricultural implements, 
textiles, twine, and machinery for 
wood pulping and mining. A 
judicial centre, it has a customs 
house, general hospital, and sana- 
torium. At Tutela Heights close 
by. Bell invented the telephone in 
1874. Near by is a large Indian 
reservation. Pop. (1951) 36,727. 

Branting, Karl Hjalmar 
(1860-1925). Swedish socialist. 
Born at Stockholm, and educated 
at the University of Uppsala, he 
entered the Swedish parliament in 
1896, and in 1907 became leader of 
the Social Democratic party, which 
under him increased its represen- 
tation, securing 80 seats at the 
general election in 1917. He sup- 
ported the Allies in the First Great 
War, and was minister of finance 
1917-18. In 1920 he became head 
of the first socialist cabinet in 
Sw'eden, and received the Nobel 
peace prize in 1921. He died Feb. 
24, 1925. 



Brantome, Pierre de Bour- 
deille.s. Seigneur de (c. 1540- 
1614). French soldier and memoir- 

writer, cham- 
berlain to 
Charles tV 
and Henry HI 
of France. 
Born in Peri- 
gord, he was 
educated at 
Paris and Poi- 
tiers. Although 
made abbe of 
Brantome in 
his 16th year, 
he never took 
orders. In 1561 he accompanied 
Mary Queen of Soots from France 
to Holyrood ; in 1561 and 1579 he 
visited Elizabeth I. 

In 1564 he w'as in Morocco, and a 
year later fought with the Knights 
of Malta against the sultan. He 
served in Italy, in Africa under the 
Spaniards, in Hungary against the 
Turks, and in his own country 


Pierre, Seigneur de 
Brantfime, French 
soldier and author 

l'n>ni an enQvavina 


against the Huguenots. About 
1594 he retired from court ; his 
memoirs record its scandals and 
gallantries. He died July 15, 1614. 

Braque, Georges (b. 1882). 
French artist who, with Picasso, 
evolved Cubism {q.v.). Braque was 
born May 13, 1882, at Argenteuil- 
sur-Seino, near Paris, and brought 
up in Le Havre. He studied paint- 
ing at the Academic Humbert, 
Paris, 1902-03, first exhibiting in 
1906, at the Salon des Ind^pend- 
ants; Cf^zanne’s painting and an- 
cient Egyptian and Greek sculp- 
ture influenced him. In 1907 he 
mot Picasso ; and from 1909 was 
closely associated with him in de- 
veloping what came to be called 
“ cubism ” — painting of semi -ab- 
stract patterns based on the fine 
shapes of common objects. 

Braque served, 1914-16, in the 
First Great War, being severely 
wounded, 1915, and winning the 
croix de guerre. He designed the 
d^cor for the Diaghilev ballets Les 
Facheux, 1924, and Z6phyre et 
Flore, 1025. In his painting he sub- 
ordinated accuracy of representa- 
tion to integrity of design ; his work 
has a dramatic quality enhanced 
by his restrained yet individual use 
of colour. The Mus6e Contempor- 
aine, Paris ; "^e Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, N.Y.; the Tate Gallery, 
London, possess works by Braque ; 
among representative exhibitions 
were those in Brussels, 1936, New 
York, 1948-49, Edinburgh and 
London, 1956. illus. in p. 637. 

Bras d’Or. Deep, irregular, 
tideless gulf almost bisecting Cape 
Breton Island, Canada, some 
50 m. long by 20 m, broad. Cod 
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Brasenose College 
arms 


and mackerel fishing are carried with its fort built 1553 by the 
on and its picturesque shores Austrians. The early 15th-century 
attract many tourists. town hall, with a tower nearly 

Brasenose College. Oxford 200 ft. high, was restored at the 
college. It was founded in 1509 by end of the 18th century. The 
crifts from William Smith, bishop of oldest church is S. Bartholomew’s, 
“ Lincoln, and Sir though a Protestant Gothic build - 

Richard Sutton, ing dates from c. 1400, Here 
As early as the Honterus (1498-1549) once 
13th century preached; he is known as the 
there was a Apostle of Transylvania and has a 
Brasenose Hall, statue in Brasov, and a library 
named perhaps founded by him is in the museum, 
after its bronze There are technical institutes and 
knocker in the high schools. A banking centre, 
shape of a nose. Brasov makes cloth, leather, and 
This name was cement, and engages in oil refining, 
taken by the college, in full. It was captured by the Germans 
the Kind’s Hall and College of in Oct., 1916, during Falkenhayn’s 
Brasenose. The buildings are be- counter-offensive against Ru- 
tween Brasenose Lane and the mania. It was called Orasul 
Hicrh Street. There are a number Stalin (Stalintown) 1948-56. Pop. 
of ^scholarships and exhibitions, (1948) 83.984. 
the college being speci- 
ally connected with 
Lancashire through the 
Hulme scholarships. 

In the 19th century 
the college had a great 
reputation for sport. 

Most of the buildings 
are old, and a tower, 
the hall, and the chapel 
are worthy of mention. 

New buildings have 
been erected facing the 
High Street. Members 
of the college included 
Thomas Traherne, John 
Poxe, Robert Burton, 

Elias Ashmole, Reg 



BRASS 

long. The town, a prosperous 
trading centre, is at the mouth of 
Brass river. It is the h.q. of 
Brass division, area 3,350 sq. m. 

Brass. Alloy of copper and 
zinc which may include relatively 
small quantities of other elements. 
Indirect references in Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, and Strabo suggest 
that brass may have been used by 
the ancient Greeks. The refer- 
ence in Genesis to brass as the 
metal worked by Tubal Cain is 
due to a translator’s error — the 
metal was probably bronze. The 
Romans began to use brass coins 
about 20 B.C., the alloy being 
made by smelting copper with 
calamine, an ore of zinc ; it 
was not till many centuries later 
that zinc metal was isolated. 

Copper-zinc brass alloys usually 
(iontain other elements (principally 
aluminium, manganese, lead, 
nickel, silicon, tin) to develop 
certain desired properties. The 
classification of such alloys is 
based upon their microstructure 
and is as follows : {a) Alpha 

brasses, containing less than about 
39 p.c. zinc ; soft and ductile, can 
readily be cold- worked. They are 
fabricated by rolling or drawing. 
(6) Alpha-plus-beta bras.ses, con- 
taining 37-5-46 p.c. zinc ; too 
hard and brittle to be cold -worked 




but become very plastic at high 
temneratures so that they can be 

Braslse CoUege. Oriord. The mainauadrandeolfte 

collese Behind is the dome of the Radclifle Camera with ease, (c) Beta brasses, con 

taining 46-50 p.c. zinc ; stronger 

iWd Heber, R. H. Barham, Brass. River, division, and than alpha-plus-bcta brasses and 

Pater, the 1st Earl Haig, and the town in Nigeria. The river, an hot-working materials. This tyi e 
1st Lord Tweedsmuir. Pron. outlet of the Niger, is about 100 m. of brass forms the basis of high 

braze-nose. COMPOSITION AND USES OF TYPICAL BRASSES 

Brasidas (d. 422 b.O.). Spartan 

general during the first period of 
the Peloponnesian War. In 424 
B.c. he was sent with a small force 
on an expedition to Macedonia, 
where his eloquence and military 
reputation persuaded several cities, 
including the wealthy colony of 
Amphipolis, to go over to Sparta. 

To recover Amphipolis, the Athe- 
nians sent a force under Cleon 
iq.v.) which was signally defeated 
by Brasidas, who, however, fell 
on the field of battle. 

Brasov (Mag. Brasso ; Ger. 

Kronstadt) . Town of Rumania, in 
Transylvania. It lies 70 m. E.S-E. 
of Sibu (Hermannstadt), and until 
1919 was in Hungary. It occupies 
the most important strategic posi- 
tion in the S.E. of Transylvania, 
its rly. communications in all di- 
rections crossing mountain passes 
river valleys, or plains. 

The inner town, with some 
original fortifications extant, is 
commanded by the Sohlossberg, 


1 

Name 

Nominal Composition {per cent.) 

Copper ' 

Zinc 

Other Metals 

Cap copper 

98 

2 

— 

Gilding metals 

95-85 

5-15 


Aluminium brass 

70 

22 

Aluminium 2 

Cartridge brass 

70 

iio 


Admiralty brass 

70 

29 

Tin 1 

Clock and 
engraving brass 

65 

34 

Lead 1 

Basis brass 

65-61*5 

3.5-38 5 

— 

Muntz metal . . 

’ 60 

40 

'* ' ^ 

Naval brass . . 

60 

40 

Tin 1 

(incorporated) 

Turning brass . . 

60 

40 

Lead 0-6-3-5 
(incorporated) 

Higii tensile 
brassch 

on-.56 

.34-40 

1 

Aluminium, 
Tin, Man- 
ganese, Iron, 
Nickel, Lead 
, up to3 p.c. 


Ammunition priming 
caps 

•Tewolry, architectural 
and decorative 
metalwork ; colours 
range from yellow to 
red 

Marine concionser tubes 
C'artridgo and shell 
cases; tubes; 
pressed, spun, ami 
drawn articles 
Water-cooled conden- 
ser tubes 

Gear wheels, bearing 
plates, clock and in- 
strument scales 
Cold presswork 
Hot working and cast- 
ing 

Hot worked and cast 
ohjccts in contact 
with sea water 
Machined parts made 
on automatic lathes 
Nuts, bolts, valve 
bodies, piim)> parts, 
arcbitoctural metal - 
woriv 
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Brass. Photomicrograplis showing structure of two t 3 T)es. Left, brass 
containing 70 p.c. copper and 30 p.c. zinc ; only “ alpha ” crystals present. 
Right, alloy containing 60 p.c. copper and 40 p.c. zinc ; the “ beta ” shows 
dark in colour. Magnified over 50 times 


tensile brasses containing small 
proportions of other metals, {d) 
Beta-plus-gamma brasses, con- 
taining more than 50 p.c. zinc, 
hard and brittle, not used commer- 
cially. The table in p. 1381 lists the 
most important commercial brasses . 

Brass Band, Combination ol 
instruments of the horn, trumpet, 
and bugle families of various 
pitches. The number varies but 
usually includes one E flat comet, 
several B flat comets, flugelhoms, 
trombones, euphoniums, and bom- 
bardons, also drums and cymbals. 
Amateur brass bands abound in 
the N. of England. They developed 
there along with industrialism 
from the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, many famous bands having 
been connected with particular 
factories or collieries. The skill of 
the players has reached a very 
high standard, virtuosity often 
being handed down as a family 
tradition from father to sons. 
Annual band contests, arousing 
great enthusiasm, have been held 
at BeUe Vue, ^nchester, since 
1853. At the instigation of Sir A. 
Sullivan, an enthusiast, J. H. lies, 
organized the first annual inter- 
national competition at the Crystal 
Palace, London, in 1900. As many 
as 200 amateur bands have com- 
peted there in one year, though 
on every occasion but one the 
winners were an English band. 
The exception was Australian. 
Contest piec^ have been written 
by many distinguished composers, 
including Elgar, Vaughan Williams 
and Jokn Ireland. 

Brasses, Montjmental. En- 
graved tablets of latten {q.v.) or 
brass placed in Christian churches 
as memorials of the dead. They 
were introduced in the 13th cen- 
tury to replace effigies in the round. 
There are 4,000 examples in Eng- 
land, chiefly in East Anglia, Kent, 


and Surrey ; a few in Wales, two 
in Ireland, and uhree in Scotland. 

The English practice, although 
influenced by Flemish models as 
at King’s Lynn, developed into a 
national art, with guilds in Lon- 
don, Ipswich, Norwich, and Bris- 
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Edward III brasses commemorat- 
ing other social ranks, ecclesiastical 
and civilian, with floriated crosses 
and Norman -French inscriptions, 
increased in magnificence, as at 
Cobham, 1354. Lancastrian ex- 
amples represent children with the 
parents; Yorkist, profiles and 
skeletons ; Tudor, mural kneeling 
figures. The art thenceforward 
showed continuous deterioration 
to the 18th century, as at St. Mary 
Cray, until reintroduced by the 
revived medievalism of the Vic- 
torian age. So-called palimpsest 
brasses are either redated and 
appropriated to later persons, as 
at Bromham and Ticehurst, or 
reversed and re-engraved, as at 
Chobham and Hodgerly. Rubbings 
are made on paper with heel ball. 
See Palimpsest ; consult Brasses 
of England, H. W. Macklin, 1907. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
Charles Etienne (1814 - 74). 
French archaeologist. Born at 
Bourbourg, a few miles from 
Dunkirk, Sept. 8, 1814, he became 
a Roman Catholic priest, and after 
holding appointments at Quebec 
and Boston worked as a mission- 
ary in Mexico, 1848-63. Here he 
studied Mexican antiquities and 
published an elaborate work on 
the subject. In 1864 he acted as 
archaeologist for the French in 
Mexico, and his Monuments 
Anciens du Mexiquo appeared in 
1866. He died at Nice, Jan. 8, 1874. 

Brassey, Anna, Baroness 
(1839-87). British traveller and 
author. Born Oct. 7, 1839, in 
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Brasses. Left : Sir Thomas Bullen 
(or Boleyn) in Heverchlirch; right: 

Bishop Goodrich, Ely cathedral 

tol. The figures, escutcheons, and 
inscribed plates were cut sepa- 
rately and countersunk in stone 
pavements, walls, or altar-tombs. 
The incisions were often filled with 
niello, the escutcheons with coarse 
coloured enamels. Continental 
brasses were rectangular sheets 
comprising figures and inscriptions, 
usually with diaper and foliated 
ornament. There are a few in Ger- 
many, the oldest that of Bishop 
Yso von Wilpe at Hanover, 1231. 

The oldest brasses in England, 
those at Stoke D’Abernon, 1277, 
and Trumpington, 1289, portr^ 
mailed knights. Under Edward H 
canopies were introduced. Under 
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Brasses. The oldest English example 
and some others of historical interest 
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London, she became the wife of 
Thomas, 1st Baron Brassey, and 
helped her husband in his political 
career. She was a great traveller, 
and published in 1878 her diaries 
under the title of A Voyage in 
the Sunbeam, which ran through 
many English editions, besides 
appearing in translations. She 
wrote other books of travel, and, 
during a voyage taken for her 
health, died at sea, Sept. 14, 1887. 

Brassey, Thomas (1805-1870). 
British contractor. Born at Buer- 
ton, Cheshire, Nov. 7, 1805, the 
son of a landowner and farmer, he 
himself was trained as a land sur- 
vevor, and in 1829 was in business 
in Birkenhead. In 1834, through 
George Stephenson, he obtained 
the contract for a rly. viaduct, 
removed to London, and became 
known as a railway contractor. In 
England he was constructor for the 
Great Northern Kly., and other 
spheres of activity were Canada, 
Australia, India, and Argentina. 
He died Dec. 8, 1870, heaving an 
enormous fortune. 

Brassey, Thomas Bhassey, 1st 
Earl (1830-1918). British poli- 
tician. The eldest son of Thomas 
Brassey, the 
contractor, he 
was born at 
Stafford, Feb. 

11, 1836. 

Educated at 
Rugby and 
University 
College, Ox- 
ford, he be- 
came a bar- 
rister, and in 
1865 entered Parliament as Liberal 
M.P. for Devonport. During 
1868-86 he represented Hastings 
and he became a C{lad.stonian 
Home Ruler. 

Brassey ’s ministerial career 
lasted from 1880, when he was 
made civil lord of the admiralty, 
to 1885, when he left office as its 
parliamentary secretary. From 
youth he had taken special interest 
in naval matters, and in his yacht 
Sunbeam visited nearly all parts 
of the world. He also founded The 
Naval Annual, and was the author 
of Work and Wages, 1872 ; Foreign 
Work and English Wages, 1879 ; 
Sixty Years of Progress, 1906. 

Knighted in 1880, he was made 
a baron in 1886, and went out to 
Victoria as governor, 1895-1900. 
In 1911 he was made an carl. In 
June, 1914, when at Kiel, he was 
arrested in error by the German 
authorities. He died Feb. 23, 
1918. On the death of his only son, 
Thomas Allnutt Brassey (1863- 
1919), the title became extinct. 



Earl Brassey, 
British politician 


Brassica. A genus of annual 
and perennial herbs of the family 
Cruciferae. They furnish some of 

the most valu- 
able f 0 o d - 
crops. The typ- 
ical species, B, 
oleracea, is the 
wild cabbage, 
a native of the 
W. and S. 
coasts of 
Europe, from 
w'hich have 
been evolved 
Brassica oampestris, by selection, 
or rape crossing, and 

cultivation some of the most 
esteemed culinary vegetables, in- 
cluding the cabbage (white and red ), 
Scotch kale, cow-cabbage, borecole, 
brussels sprouts, savoys, cole- 
rape, cauliflower, and broccoli. 
Another species, BrasMca cam- 
j}e8tris, the rape, w'hose seed 
yields colza-oil, has similarly given 
us the common turnip and the 
yellow-ffeshocl Swedish turnip. 



Brassie or Brassy. Brass- 
soled wooden golf club. It should 
be identical in lie and about the 
same length as the driver. The 
face has a slight loft and the club 
is used through the green when the 
lie of the ball is not too dillicult. 
'Pho brass sole enables the club to 
cut through the turf, and the loft 
gives the ball a necessary rise. 
The club is only used for shots 
of considerable length. Bee Golf. 

Bratliviraite^ Rich a an (1588- 
1673). English poet. He was 
born in Westmorland, son of the 
recorder of Kendal, studied at 
Oriel College, Oxford, read law at 
Cambridge, and lived in London 
for a time before returning to 
Westmorland, Ho wrote A Strap- 
pado for the Devil, 1615 ; and two 
treatises on manners, The English 
Gentleman, 1630, and The English 
Gentlewoman, 1631. He is best 
known as the author of Barnabee’s 
Journal, in rhymed Latin and 
doggerel English verse, which, 
published in 1638 as the work of 
Corymbaeus, was not ascribed to 
Brathwaite until 3818. It ran 
into eleven editions, the last being 
published in 1876. He died 
May 4, 1673. 

Bratianu or Bratiano. Name 
of a Rumanian family of Liberal 
statesmen. Ion Bratianu (1821-91) 
was born at Pitesti, Wallachia, 
June 2, 1821, took part in the 
Rumanian rebellion of 1848, and 
became Liberal leader under Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollem, later 
king. Prime ministi'r 1876-88, he 
made alliance with Russia against 
the Turks. He died May 16, 1891. 


His son, also Ion (1864-1927), was 
born at Florica, Wallachia, Aug, 
20, 1864, and educated at Paris 
university. Succeeding to the 
party leadership on his father’s 
death, he was premier from 
1909 with brief intervals until his 
death, Nov. 24, 1927. He brought 
Rumania to the Allied side in the 
First Great War, opposed the 
treaty of Bukarest and the divi- 
sion of the banat of Timisoara 
between his country and Yugo- 
slavia, and iiitroduced universal 
suffrage and agrarian reform. His 
brother Vintila (1867-1930) was a 
minister in all the cabinets of Ion, 
succeeded him as premier 1927-28, 
and opposed the trend towards 
dictatorship in Rumania. Vin- 
tila’ s son Constantin was director 
of the prime minister’s office 
1914-18 ,’ secretary to the dele- 
gation to the peace conference of 
1919 ; leader of the National 
Liberal party during the Second 
Great War; and was minister of 
war production for a few months 
IVom Aug., 1944, 

Bratislava. (Mag. Pozsouy ; 
Ger. Pressburg.) City of Czecho- 
slovakia, ca pital of a region of the 
name name. In Hungary until 
1919, it occupies a strategically 
important situation at the S. base 
of the Little Carpathians wJiere the 
Danube flows between them and 
the heights of Burgenland througli 
the Bratislava Ga,p (Gate of 
Pressburg). Bratislava ia 35 m. 
E.S.E. of Vienna, dost'! to botli 
the Austrian and the Hungarian 
borders. 

From 1526 Hungarian kings wore 
(irowned in the Gothic cathedral of 
S. Martin ; the Hungarian parlia- 
ment mot in the Landhaus until 
1848. The old town hall houses the 
municipal mustnim, and dose by 
is the Franciscan ohurcih, founded 
1272. The new town hall is the 
18th-century archbishop’s palace 
where Napoleon I and the em{)eror 
Francis II signed the treaty of 
Pressburg in 1805, and where the 
Hungarian revolutionaries had 
their h.q, 1848-49. The ruins of 
the royal palace, burned down in 
1811, crown a wall-encircled 
plateau 270 ft. above the river, 
entered through a Gothic gateway. 

I’he modern city is an industrial 
and communications cemtro. It 
has a large oil refinery, food pro- 
cessing and tobacco factories, ship- 
building yards, and a range of 
manufactures. There are two air- 
ports, extensive harbour installa- 
tions, and a broadcasting station. 
There is a Slovak university estab- 
lished in 1919. Pop. (1947) town, 
172,664; (1948) region, 838,134. 
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Brattice {Greman hrett, board). 
Partition used for controlling the 
direction of flow of gases. Brattices 
are used in the ventilation systems 
of mines where they may be walls 
built of rough stone, rendered air- 
tight by plastering with clay, or 
walls built of boards or timber 
frames covered with tarred canvas 
(brattice cloth). A brattice may 
divide a shaft into two parts, one 
for the descent of fresh air, the 
other for the ascent of foul air. 

Brauchitschy Walter Hein- 
rich Hermann Alfred von 
(1881-1948). German general. 
Hitler’s commander-in-chief in 
the early stages of the Second Great 
War. Born on Oct. 4, 1881, he be- 
came a professional soldier, and 
had been a divisional commander 
under the republic when chosen by 
Hitler in Feb., 1938, to succeed 
Fritsch as commander-in-chief. 
Brauchitsch was expected to 
prove more malleable than his 
predecessor, but resigned with 
several other leaders in Dec., 1941, 
after a vain protest against Hitler’s 
order to can'y on the assault against 
Moscow and Leningrad. In Aug., 
1945, he was arrested by the 
British in the British zone of occu- 
pation in Germany ; he died Oct. 
19, 1948, before any charge had 
been brought against him. 

Braun, Eva (d. 1945). Alleged 
wife of Adolf Hitler. Formerly a 
photographer’s assistant, she is 
said to have been associated wdth 
Hitler for 15 years. The marriage 
w'as reported to have taken place 
in the besieged Berlin chancellery 
shortly before their death there, 
April 30, 1945. 

Braun, Karl Ferdinand 
(1850-1918). German physicist 
and radio pioneer. Born at Fulda 
June 6, 1850, and educated at 
Marburg and Berlin, he became 
professor of physics at Marburg in 
1877 : professor of jchysics and 
director of the physical institute at 
Strasbourg, 1895. He made re- 
searches into the electrical pheno- 
mena of cathode rays, and effec- 
ted considerable improvements in 
radio-telegraphy. He shared wdth 
Marconi the Kobel prize for physics 
in 1909. He died April 20, 1918. 

Brauna Wood. Timber of a 
large tree {Mdanoxyhn hrauna) of 
the family Leguminosae, a native 
of Brazil. It is very hard and 
doable. From it are made the 
crushing roUers used in sugar mills. 
The wood and bark both afford a 
red -brown colouring matter with 
which the Brazilians dye cotton. 

Braunsberg. See Braniewo. 

Brava. Southernmost of the 
Cape Verde Islands, Portugal. It 


is hilly, fertile, and healthful. Its 
chief industry is the making of 
palm-leaf hats. The port of Brava, 
or Sao Jcao Baptista, is visited by 
whaling ships. 

Brawling. In English law, 
making a disturbance in a church 
or on consecrated ground. Before 
the Reformation the offence w^as 
dealt with by the ecclesiastical 
courts. After the Reformation, by 
a statute of Edw'ard VI temporal 
punishment could be inflicted by 
the ordinary courts where the 
offence was more than mere wmrds. 
By the Brawding Act, 1860, it is an 
offence punishable by fine up to 
£5 or imprisonment up to two 
months to be guilty of riotous, 
violent, or indecent conduct in a 
registered place of w^orship, church, 
or churchvard, or to interfere witli 
preacher or minister who is ad- 
ministering any rite or lawfully 
preaching therein, 

Braxfield, Robert INIacqueen, 
Lord (1722-99). Scottish judge, 

the original of 
Lord Weir in 
R. L. Steven- 
son’s Weir of 
Herm isto n, 

1 89 6. Ed- 
ucated at 
Edinburgh 
U niversity, 
lie became an 
advocate in 
1744, a lord of 
justiciary in 1780 and lord justice 
clerk in 1788. He was notorious 
for his harsh treatment of pol- 
itical prisoners. 

Brazy. Disease of sheep due to 
infection by Clostridium sejitique. 
It is most prevalent in the U.K. 
from late Sept, to early Feb. 
amongst young sheep on hill 
grazings or after severe frost 
amongst sheep moved from hill to 
lowdand pasture. Symptoms are 
colic pains and the passing of 
blood-stained urine, but victims 
are sometimes found dead of the 
disease without having shown any 
symptoms. The body of a sheep 
dead of braxy usually bui-sts. In- 
cidence of the disease can be 
checked by inoculation of sheep 
early in their first winter. 

Bray. Parish and village of 
Berkshire, England. It is cn the 
Thames, U m. S.E. of Maidenhead. 
Pop. (1951) 4,272. 

The vicar of the famous song, 
determined that “Whatsoever king 
may reign, I’ll he the Vicar ol Bray, 
sir,” is said to have been named 
Simon Aleyn, and to have enjoyed 
the benefice not, as the song has it, 
from the reign of Charles 11 to that 
of George I. but in the more dan- 



Bray, Berkshire. Corner of the 
village, showing the church 
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Lord Braxheld, 
Scottish indge 


serous period from the Reforma- 
tion to the reign of Elizabeth 1. 
His anxiety to conform is reputed 
to date from 1543, when he stood 
in the crowd at Windsor to watch 
the burning at the stake of the 
martyrs Pearson, Testwood, and 
Filmcr. 

Bray. Urban district, market 
towm, seaport, and resort of the 
Irish Republic, on the border of 
CO. Wicklow and co. Dublin. It 
lies on the Irish Sea 12 m. S.E. of 
Dublin under the shelter of Bray 
Head, and has a harbour, an 
esplanade, and good bathing. 
Market day, Sat. Pop. (1951) 
12,062. 

Bray, Sir Reginald (d. 1503). 
English politician and designer, 
architect of Henry VIII’s chapel, 
Westminster Abbey. Born near 
Worcester, he became receiver gen- 
eral a nd steward in the household 
of Sir Henry Stafford, stepfather of 
Henry VII. He subsequently be- 
came high treasurer and chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster, and was 
a member of the parliament sum- 
moned in 1 496. He decorated and 
finished S. George's chapel, Wind- 
sor, building at his own expense 
the chapel in the south aisle called 
by his name. He died Aug. 5, 1503. 

Braybrooke, B.^ron. English 
title dating from 1788, when Field - 
Marshal Sir John Griffin- Whitwell 
was created Baron Braybrooke. 
He was already Lord Howard de 
Walden and tlie heir general of 
Baron Griffin 
of B r a - 
brooke. When 
he died with- 
out sons in 
1 7 9 7, his 
baronies were 
separated. 

Richard Ald- 

became Lord Srd Baton Braylrook. 

Braybrooke, ard the title passed 
to his descendants. Richard, the 
3rd lord (1783-1858), is known 
as the editor of Pepys ; Latimer, 
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the 6th lord (1827-1904), was a 
clergyman and master of Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge. Audley 
End iqdK), Saffron Walden, for- 
merly the family seat, became 
national property in 1948. 

Brazen Head. Medieval magi- 
cal appliance made of brass in the 
likeness of a human head. The 
best known story is that of the 
brazen head reputed to have been 
made by Roger Bacon and Thomas 
Bungay with a view to finding out 
how to make England impreg- 
nable. The two philosophers, 
growing tired of waiting for the 
head to speak, left an assistant on 
guard while they slept. During 
their slumbers the head uttered at 
intervals the words, “ Time is,” 

Time was,” and “ Time is past,” 


The United States of Brazil is a 
republic of South America occupy- 
ing almost half of that continent 
and one-seventh of the land sur- 
face of the world, of which it is 
the fourth largest countiy ; area 
3,288,000 sq. m. Its maximum 
length and width are both about 
2,700 m., and it has frontiers with 
all other countries of South 
America except Chile and Ecuador. 
It has five zones : (i) the Amazon 
basin in the N. and W. ; (ii) the 
La Plata basin in the S. ; (iii) the 
Brazilian highlands, lying be- 
tween these two basins ; (iv) the 
Guiana highlands N. of the 
Amazon ; and (v) the narrow 
coastal strip on the Atlantic. 

The Amazon river and its 
tributaries drains some 2,700,000 
sq. m. of lush tropical forest, 
sparsely populated and much of it 
unexplored. The humid heat has 
created a jungle, subject to inun- 
dations, teeming with voracious 
ants, fierce saw-toothed fish, alli- 
gators, snakes ( in immense variety) , 
and other wild animals, of which 
the tapir, jagua, and giant ant- 
eater are the largest. Above the 
flood plain, where the foliage is 
thickly matted, hardwood forests 
admit sun and fresh air, and the 
land can be cleared and worked. 

The La Plata basin, which in- 
cludes the prosperous states of 
Sao Paulo, Minas Geraes, and Rio 
Grande do Sul, consists of healthy 
tablelands, with rich soil and well 
distributed rainfall. It is thickly 
forested in the N. and covered 
in the S. by wide grass lands. 


and then fell to the ground and 
broke in pieces. The possession of 
a brazen head was frequently at- 
tributed to men of learning in the 
Middle Ages. 

Brazen Serpent. Replica of 
one of the fiery serpents which 
afflicted the Israelites in the Wil- 
derness. The serpents were sent 
as a punishment of rebellion, and 
the image of one, wrought in 
bronze or copper, was set up on a 
pole by Moses, at the command of 
Jehovah, for the afflicted to look 
up to in token of repentance, 
w'hercnipon they lived (iShim. 21 ; 
Wisdom 16, v. 5 ; John 3, v. 14). 
The bi’azen serpent was preserved 
until it became an object of wor- 
ship, and wm destroyed by Heze- 
kiali (2 Kings 18, v, 4). 


The Brazilian highlands form a 
tableland 1,000-3,000 ft. high 
with an area of drought to the 
N.E. and of swamp to the W. The 
great possibilities of the central 
plateau are unexploited, since its 
precipitous fall to the coast and 
the mountain barrier of the great 
escarpment to the S.E. have 
impeded communications. The 
rivers which flow to the Atlantic 
are unnavigablo on account of 
rapids, and only in two places, 
between Santos and Sao Paulo, 
and between Paranagua and 
Gurityba, does a comparatively 
gradual slope afford easy approach. 
The valley of the Sao Francisco is 
more accessible. 

The Guiana highlands are 
forested on the rainy N.W. slopes 
and stony desert on the arid S. 
slopes. On the narrow coastal 
strip to the E. and S.E. lie 
Brazil’s chief cities, including the 
federal capital Rio de Janeiro. 

Variation in temperature is 
small ; the average is 81°F. in the 
equatorial regions to 60“F. in the 
S., but the high rate of humidity 
(except in the N.E, drought area 
where rainfall is only 18 ins.) 
increases the debilitating effect 
of the heat. Rainfall is 120 ins. 
in the extreme N., and 78 to 116 
ins. in the W., Amazon valley ; 
the average for the whole country 
is 60 to 78 ins. Most of it falls 
during the summer months (Dec., 
Jan., Feb.). The temperate south 
is subject to greater variations of 
heat and cold than any other part 
of the country. 


Products. The fluctuations of 
Brazilian economy have been 
due to a steep rise and fall in the 
demand for particular crops. 
During the 16th century the dye 
of the red-wood tree (pan Brasil, 
from which the name of the 
country derives) was its chief 
wealth. In the 17th century the 
Portuguese settlers of the N.E. 
cultivated sugar with imported 
Negro slave labour, and the states 
of Bahia, Pernambuco, and Para- 
hyba supplied most of the world 
demand. The industry declined 
with the expansion of W. Indian 
sugar production, the expulsion 
of the Dutch, whose skill in the 
industry had been important, 
and the counter attraction in the 
18th century of the gold and 
diamonds in Minas Geraes, Matto 
Grosso, and Goyaz. The gold and 
diamond boom was followed by 
a boom in cotton, which declined 
in the 1880s after the abolition of 
slavery. 

Then came the growing exploit- 
ation of rubber in the Amazon 
valley, of which Brazil enjoyed a 
monopoly until cultivated rubber 
from E. Indian plantations re- 
duced Brazil’s share of the world 
market in rubber from 88 p.e. in 
1918 to 8 p.c. in 1922. During 
the Second Great War, which cut 
off E. Indian supplies, Brazilian 
rubber again bocaine significant, 
and in 1950 was still the most 
valuable forest product, despite 
the rivalry of synthetic rubber. 

Importanoe ol Coffee 

From about 1855, in the S.E., 
particularly in the states of Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, oofiee 
be^came the principal factor of 
Brazilian economy ; Brazil sup- 
plied 70 p.c, of world demand in 
1913 and, though with growing 
competition from other countries, 
coffee remained the chief agri- 
cultural crop, accounting for 
more than half the world’s supply 
and about three-quarters of the 
value of Brazil’s exports. The 
state of Sao Paulo produces half 
Brazil’s coffee ; Minas Geraes and 
Parana produce important quan- 
tities. When world demand for 
coffee fell in the 1930s surplus 
coffee berries were burnt as loco- 
motive fuel ; later they were 
used to make plasties. In the 
southern states, where there is 
no speculative boom crop, a 
settled intensive and expanding 
agriculture has been established by 
generations of German, Italian, 
and Slav immigrants. 

After coffee, the main crops are 
maize, the chief fodder ; and rice, 


BRAZIL: A REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AMERICA 

This detailed account of the world's fourth largest country deals 
particularly tnth its immense natural resources and their development 
into prosperous mdustries. See also articles on the various ru'ers 
(e.g. Amazon) and cities (e.g, Rio de Janeiro) 
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Brazil’s exports and is Brazil’s 
chief supplier. Germany, both for 
exports and imports, had re- 
covered its pre-war importance 
by 1955 ; and trade with other 
Latin -American countries tends 
to increase. The monetary unit of 
Brazil is the cruzeiro and the 
Bank of Brazil serves as the fiscal 
agent of the government. 

Hydro-Electric Power. 
Brazil’s estimated hydro-electric 
potential is 18,000,000 kW. The 
total installed generating capacity 
in 1954 was 2,733,800 kW. Two 
large power plants utilising natural 
falls of water are the Fontes 
plant at Ribeiro das Lagos, Rio de 
Janeiro, and the Iturparanga 
] 3 lant on the Sorocaba r., ^ao 
Paulo. An enterprise of still 
greater magnitude is that of Serra 
de Cubato, which utilises the 
great dams of Lake Guarapiranga 
and the Rio Grande reservoir, 
each backing up about 30 m. of 
streams ; with a potential of 
1,000,000 kW. it provides the 
motive power for the great 
industries of Sao Paulo city. A 
huge power station at the Paulo 
Afonso Falls on the Sao Francisco 
r. supplies irrigation, electrifica- 
tion, transport, and industrial 
power to a large, almost barren 
area of the N.W. 

Communications. In 1955 
Brazil had some 23,000 m. of rly., 
of five different gauges, principally 
in Minas Geraes, 8ao Paulo, and 
Rio Grande do yul. Some 500 in. 
were electrified ; some used Diesel 
traction, butthemajor- 
ity of locomotives still 
burnt wood transport- 
ed from distant forests 
by lorry. There is rly. 
connexion between Rio 
de Janeiro and the 
capitals of Bolivia, 

Uruguay, ,aiid Para- 
guay. A line 125-m. 
long was constructed 
in the north-east to 
carry manganese from 
the Amapa mines to 
Macapa ; and the 
350-m. line connecting 
Itabira ironfield to the 
port of Vitoria was re- 
constructed to carry 
1,500,000 tons of iron 
ore a year. 

In the S.E. and S. 
all the principal cities 
are connected by good 
roads; the 35-m. long 
express Via Anchieta 
joins Santos to Sao 
Paulo. Another net- 
work in the N.E. links 
Pernambuco, Para- 


hyba, Rio Grande do Norte, and 
Ceara ; a highway joins the cities 
of Rio de Janeiro and Salvador. 
The Via Presidente Dutra, opened 
1951, runs between Sao Paulo and 
Rio de Janeiro. There are plans 
for the construction of trunk routes 
and connecting roads to link the 
coastal cities with the interior, and 
efforts directed to the encourage- 
ment of immigration to Matto 
Grosso and N.W. Goyaz have 
included the opening, 1943-46, of 
a track from Sao Paulo across the 
central plateau to the Amazon r. ; 
along this route settlements, with 
air landings, industries, schools, 
etc., have grown up. 

Air Transport Facilities 

Brazil has more than 1,000 air- 
})orts and landing fields, and the 
number increases yearly, thus 
opening up isolated sections of the 
country. {Services connect the 
remotest towns with the federal 
and state capitals, and the coastal 
cities are linked by frequent 
flights. Sao Paulo main airport 
clears about a million passengers a 
year. Panair do Brasil connects 
mth Europe, the U.S.A., and the 
other Latin-Amerioan republics. 
During 1952-57 some £384 millions 
was allocated to the re-equipment 
of ports, ex])ansion of hydro- 
electricity, improvements in agri- 
culture, and the maintenance of 
roads, railways, and estuaries. 

With a coast-line of more than 
5,600 in. plus 26,713 m. of navi- 
gable waterways, Brazil leads S. 


America in commercial shipping. 
There are 138 natural ports, of 
which 47 are sea and 91 combined 
sea and river ports ; many have 
in addition air facilities. The 
Amazon is navigable for sea-going 
vessels for 1,000 m. ; 270 m. of 
the Brazilian section of the Para- 
guay r. is open to international 
shipping ; 280 m. of the Parana 
and 200 m. of the Uruguay are 
also navigable. River craft are 
generally flat-bottomed paddle 
steamers of shallow draft ; coastal 
and river traffic is handled by 
Brazilian boats, foreign trade by 
both Brazilian and foreign steam- 
ship lines, from the principal porta, 
Salvador, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Santos. 

Constitution. Brazil is divided 
into 20 states, five territories, and 
one federal district. Under the 
constitution of 1946, legislative 
power is vested in the national 
congress : a federal senate, com- 
posed of three representatives from 
the federal district and from each 
state, elected for eight years ; and 
a chamber of deputies, in which 
the states and territories are pro- 
portionally represented by mem- 
bers elected for four years. 
Executive power is vested in the 
president, who must be Brazilian 
born and over 34 years of age. 
He is elected for five years and 
may not succeed himseff. Voting 
is secret and compulsory for men 
aiid employed women aged 18-65 ; 
optional for women not employed, 
for ])erHon8 over 65, and for officers 



Brazil. Paulo Alonso Falls, on the Sfto Francisco river in Bahia state, source ol inspiration to 
the oonntry's poets an4 ql power lor a hydro-eleotric installation to serve north-eastern Brazil 
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of the armed forces ; the rank and 
file of the armed forces and 
illiterates (some 55 p.c. of the 
adult population) have no vote. 
The state may monopolise any 
form of economic or industrial 


more than 1,000,000 books, Japanese, Polish, and Russian 

600.000 mss., 250,000 maps, prints, strains, with descendants of the 
and illustrations, and about early Negro slaves strongly in 

300.000 volumes of newspapers evidence. About 61 p.c. are white, 
and magazines. There are 762 25 p.c. mixed white and Negro, 
municipal and public libraries 11 p.c. Negro; the remainder are 


activitv. The constitution of 1946 throughout the country, and there aboriginal Indians and people 

1 . . .-if.'i . 1 ^ : 


IS a vigorous and independent brown-skinned in various degree, 
press. The most important news- There is no colour bar and misce- 
paper group in Rio de Janeiro is genation has had strikingly 
Diarios Associados, controlled by successful results. 

Senhor Assis Chateaubriand ; a The four largest cities (Rio de 
smaller but influential Sao Paulo Janeiro, Kao Paulo, Recife, and 

Salvador) at the 1950 
census had 10 p.c. of the 
whole population, which is 
increasing at the rate of a 
million a year. More than 
5,000,000 immigrants en- 
tered the country during 
1850-1950, most of them 
in the 20th century. Of 
these about 35 p.c. were 
Italians, who make very 
satisfixetory and easily as- 
similated colonists, 30 p.c. 
Portuguese, 12 p.c. Spani- 
ards, and 3 p.c. Germans. 
About 200,000 Japanese 
arrived during 1908-45, 
and it is estimated that 

400,000 people in Brazil 
are of Japanese origin. 
The Latin strain still pre- 
dominates in a people who 
are courteous, unpreju- 
diced, hospitable, religi- 
ously sensitive, and peace- 
able. It is significant that 
the three Ikazilian revolu- 
tions, which inaugurated 
independence, the repub- 
lic, and the Vargas dic- 
tatorship, were all bloodless. 

Histoky. The country was dis- 
covered in 1500 by Pedro Alvarez 
Cabral. Pope Alexander VT’s 
famous line of demarcation ” 
division of all New World terri- 
tories between Spain and l^ortugal 
gave Brazil to Portugal. Colonisa- 
tion, which began a few years 
later, centred on the city of 
vSalvador (or Bahia) where rich 
Portuguese landowners, often ab- 
sentees, ran huge estates on slave 
labour imported from Africa, 
since the Indians made unsatis- 
factory workers. I^ess wealthy, 
but more adventurous, settlers in 
the S. explored the interior, par- 
ticularly during the gold and 
diamond cycle, and formed iso- 
lated colonies as far away as 
Amazonia. During the Napo- 
leonic invasion of the Iberian 
peninsula, the prince regent of 
Portugal (King John VI from 
1816) embarked in Nov., 1807, 
with his whole, court (some 15,00() 
people) and sailed to Rio de Janeiro, 
and Brazil acquired its first central 


(rave more freedom than before to 
foreign capital, provided for profit- 
sharing and paid annual holidays 
for workers, and for greater 
autonomy in local administration, 
which is handled in each state 
by a popularly elected state 
assembly under its own 
president. 

The supreme federal 
court, sitting at Rio de 
Janeiro, is composed of 11 
judges nominated by the 
president of the republic, 
and approved by the sen- 
ate ; and as many judges 
of the low^er courts as con- 
gress may appoint. There 
are divisional state courts, 
supervised by a federal 
judge and municipal magi- 
strates. There is no state 
religion, but Roman Cath- 
oheiam predominates 
religious instruction is per 
mitted in the schools, but 
not required ; there is 
freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly. There is 
no divorce and no capital 
punishment, except for 
armed rebellion or con- 
spiracy. The language of 
Brazil is Portuguese; but 
German and Italian are 
much spoken in the south, 
various Indian tongues in the combine is modelled' on the 
remote Amazon. })opular British press. The 

Education. The ministry of principal papers have Sunday 
education was created in 1930. editions and a total circulation of 
There are over 80,000 primary 2,000,000. The morning paper 
schools, with a registration of with the largest circulation is 
raorethan 5,500,000 pupils between Diario do Noticias, which is 
the ages of 7 and 1 1 (about 80 p.c. independent in politics and inde- 
of the total number). Of the jiendently owned. There are some 
2,500 secondary schools, with an 400 broadcasting stations ; telo- 
enrolment of about 540,000, about vision was introduced in 1950. 

80 p.c. are privately owned. An People. Brazil is sparsely 
increasing proportion of the budget populated, and only 5 p.c. of the 
is devoted to education, and there cultivable land is used. The 
are many industrial, commercial, population at the census of 1950 
and art schools, as well as im- was 61,944,397, nearly three- 
portant centres for adult educa- quarters of whom were concen- 
tion. Industrial, commercial, and trated in the S.E., chiefly in Sao 
agricultural concerns employing Paulo, Minas Geraes, and Rio 
more than 100 people are obliged Grande do Sul. The vast hinter- 
to provide free primary education land of Amazonas, Matto Grosso, 
for employees and their children, and ■ Para is among the most 
In 1920 the University of Brazil sparsely populated areas of the 
was founded in Rio de Janeiro ; world ; the herdsmen and the 
-there are 10 other universities and foresters who live there are of 
several independent institutes for Portuguese and Indian stock, 
advanced learning. Elsewhere, the base is Portuguese 

The national library in Rio de to which have been added Belgian, 
Janeiro, opened in 1810, contains Dutch, French, German, Italian, 



Brazil. A church at Ouro Freto, Minas Geraes state, in 
the attractive colonial architecture of the country 
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20VGriini6iit. Uniquely in fe. were controlled ^ politicQ.1 offen- 
America, it retained monarchical ders imprisoned without adequate 
rule during the formativ^e years of trial ; inflation nio\inted. The 
independence. In 1820 King John following administration under 
resumed the Portuguese throne President Dutra made possible a 
and left as regent his son Pedro, return to party politics and con- 
who was elected tw’o years later stitutional government i but \ ai- 
as the first constitutional emperor gas w^as re-elected in a fairly con- 
of independent Brazil. ducted poll in 1950, and resumed 

the presidency in Jan., 1951. He 
Reign of Pedro 1 committed suicide in 1954 as a 


For many years the court of 
Pedro I outshone in magnificence 
the court at Lisbon, but as a 
result of a secession movement in 
the K. and the loss of Uruguay 
(which had been part of Brazil), 
he had, in 1831, to abdicate in 
favour of his five-year-old son, 
who assumed the throne as Pedro 
II aftftr an uneasy regency of 
10 years. Pedro II was moderate, 
progressive, and highly intelligent, 
with a strong leaning to republican 
sentiments. He did so much to 
reduce the strength of feudalism 
that he became unpopular with 
the landed classes who, w'hen the 
abolition of slavery in 1888 
ruined many of them, joined the 
republicans to overthrow the 
monarchy. On Nov. 15, 1889, a 
federal republic was declared ; it 
became effective after five years 
of military dictatorship. The con- 
stitution, modelled on that of the 
U.S.A., was modified in 1934, 
suspended 1937-46, then re- 
established with some amend- 
ments. In 1917 Brazil declared war 
on Germany, a Brazilian squadron 
acting in European waters with 
the British fleet. Shortages during 
the First Great War led to the 
beginning of industrialisation in 
Brazil. In 1942 Brazil declared 
war on Germany, and played an 
important part in Allied strategy 
by fighting U-boats in the S. 
Atlantic ; an expeditionary force 
fought with distinction in Italy, 
In 1945 Brazil declared war on 
Japan. 

In 1930 Getfilio Dornelles Var- 
gas, governor of Rio Grande do 
Sul, headed a successful revolution, 
and was elected first president 
under the new constitution of 
1934. In 1937 he organized a 
caup d'etat, dissolved aU political 
parties, and ruled as a more or less 
benevolent dictator until he re- 
signed in 1945 under pressure 
from the army. During his regime 
there was improvement in educa- 
tion, medical and social services, 
the civil service, and general 
government procedure ; reclama- 
tion projects were forwarded, 
highways and railways improved, 
and agricultural experimental 
stations set up. Radio and press 


result of the dollar and coffee 
crisis, and the coalition of the 
army. Church, and industrialists 
against him. 

Culture. Apart from folk 
music, the Portuguese found no 
indigenous culture in Brazil, and 
until the 19th century art and 
literature w^ere w'eak imitations of 
successive European schools. The 
first creative artist was the 
crippled mulatto sculptor, Antonio 
Francisco Lisboa (1730-1814), 
knowm as Aleijadinho (little 
cripple), whose carvings in wood 
and coloured soapstone adorn the 
colonial churches of Minas Geraes. 
Other sculptors of note were 
Victor Brecheret and Celso An- 
tonio, and , showing marked French 
infiuence, Bruno Giorgi, Adriana 
Janacopoulos, and Figueira. The 
paintings of Caudido Portinari 
became known in the U.S.A. and 
in Europe ; he was the leading 
figure in a movement which 
originated in Sao Paulo in 1922 
with the Lithuanian painter I^asar 
SegaD ; his vigorous frescos por- 
tray the regional occupations of 
South America. 

Braziliau Musicians 
The first Brazilian musician of 
any importance was Father Jos4 
Maurico Nunes Garcia (1767- 
1830) whose works are in the 
Haydn-Mozart tradition ; a pupil 
of his founded the conservatory of 
music in 1841. The Italianate 
operas of Carlos Gomes (1836-96) 
achieved recognition in Europe, 
but the greatest creative musician 
of the western hemisphere is 
Heitor ViUa-Lobos (b. 1884) whose 
original orchestration and develop- 
ment of folk themes found wide 
recognition. Another outstanding 
composer is Lorenzo Fernandez ; 
Rademes Gnattali has been called 
the Gershwin of Brazil, Carmen 
Miranda popularised the songs 
of her country in Europe and the 
U.S.A. ; Bidu Sayao gained fame 
as a soprano opera singer, Fran- 
cisco Mignone as a conductor. 

Brazil has made a significant 
contribution to world architecture. 
Influenced \)y Corbusier, Lficio 
Costa and Oscar Niemeyer de- 
veloped the use of integrated ex- 


ternal louvres to control the effect 
of heat and glare on glass surfaces ; 
and the painter Portinari co- 
operated with Niemeyer in using 
the colonial tile motif with new 
architectural forms. Town plan- 
ning, as exemplified in Belo Hori- 
zonte and Goiania, is of a hi^^h 
order. 

In the second half of the 19th 
century there was rapid develop- 
ment in genuine Brazilian litera- 
ture, influenced by French 
romanticism. The poet Antonio 
Goncalves Dias (1823-64) com- 
bines in his Poesias Americanas 
the Indian, Negro, and Portuguese 
spirit which are the ethnic 
realities of Brazil. Castro Aloes 
(1847-71) wrote impassioned verse 
against slavery ; Jorge de Lima, 
Murilo Mendes, Carlos Drummond 
de Andrade, and Manuel Bandeira 
are later influential writers. Out- 
standing novels have been 
Chanaan, Graea Aranha (1886- 
1931) ; Dom Casmnrro, Nachado 
de Assis (1839-1908); and Os 
Sertoea, Euelydes da Cunha (1886- 
1909). Gilberto Freyre wrote 
much on social problems. Ben- 
jamin Constant, the first minister 
of education of the republic, 
introduced the positivism of 
Auguste Comte, which proved 
formative in Brazilian thought. 
Santos-Dumont (1873-1932) was a 
pioneer of aviation, constructing 
and flying many lighter-than-air 
ci’aft. Oswaldo Cruz did Import- 
ant work in combatting malaria 
and yellow fever. 

After the First Great War there 
was an accelerating change in the 
orientation of Brazil away from 
Great Britain, which had held a 
leading position in the country’s 
finance and commerce, towards 
the U.S.A. As a result of Argentine 
expansionism and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s “ good neighbour ” 
policy, friendship with the U.S.A. 
became the most important con- 
sideration in Brazil’s foreign 
policy. But the traditional Anglo- 
Brazilian friendship in cultural 
matters remained a very real 
bond. 
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1819; Forty Years in Brazil, F. 
Bennett, 1914; His Majesty the 
President (A Study of Constitutional 
Brazil), E. Hambloch, 1935; Brazil- 
ian El Dorado, J. F. de la Carvalho, 
ed. C. R. Bnock, 1938; Seven Keys 
to Brazil, V. Kelsey, 1940; Inside 
Latin America, John Gunther, 1942; 
Brazil, Land of the Future, Stefan 
Zweig, 1942; The Masters and 
the Slaves, Gilberto Freyre, 1946; 
Brazilian Culture, F. De Azevedo, 
tr. W. R. Crawford, 1960; Brazil, 
J. A. Camacho, 1952; Portugal and 
Brazil, ed. H. V. Livermore, 1963. 



1. Great steel works in the valley of the Parahyba river. prey. 5. Rubber plantation at Belte.rra, covering some 

2. Pickers at work in an orange grove. 3, Young worker 700,000 acres of former jungle country. 6. Farm hand 

carrying a sack of freshly picked cotton. Two Indian ^reading coffee berries to dry, 7. Outdoor caf6 in 

hunters from the interior; they are holding blowpipes Rio de Janeiro. 8. Glimpse of the vast river Amazon 

from which they discharge poisoned arrows at their at ParedSo, near Mandos, 1,000 m. above its mouth. 


BRAZIL : VARIED SCENES FROM DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE VAST REPUBLIC 
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BrdiZiliajlite. Mineral occur- 
ring in monoclinic crystals ; first 
reported in 1945 from Brazil, 
whence the name. Chemically a 
hydrous sodium aluminium phos- 
phate, it is yellow in colour. 
Crystals occur in altered granitic 
pegmatite. Gemstones have been 
cut, hut hrazilianite is soft, and 
in brilhance does not surpass the 
more durable yellow beryl. 

Brazil Nut {Bertholletid ex- 
celm). Seed of a very tall tree of 
the family Lecythidiaceae. It is a 



Brazil Nuts in pod. Each pod con- 
tains about SSO nuts 


native of Brazil, Guiana, and Ven- 
ezuela. On the Amazon and the 
Rio Negro it grows in large forests 
and attains a height of 150 ft., with 
smooth trunk of great cylindrical 
girth. Its oblong leaves are each 
about 6 ft. long. The cream- 
coloured flowers are succeeded by 
spherical fruits, thick woody cap- 
sules each containing about 20 
rough-shelled triangular nuts. The 
kernels yield about 70 p.c. of a 
lubricating and bland edible oil. 

Brazilwood. Term used to 
describe the red dyewoods derived 
from various species of Caesal- 
pinia. C. crista provides Pernam- 
buco wood, C. braziliensis, true 
Brazilwood, and C. sappan, sap- 
panwood. These very hard woods 
yield their colour on boiling with 
water and the commercial pre- 
parations are Brazilwmod extract 
and liq[uor. The important in- 
gredient of brazilwood is a natural 
dyestuff, brazilin, first isolated in 
1808. Brazilwood dves have lost 

V 

their importance in industry owing 
to their fugitive character. 

Braring. A process of hard- 
soldering, involving partial fusion 
by which the surfaces of metals 
or alloys may be joined. The joint 
is made by inserting a copper-zinc 
or copper-zinc -silver alloy known 
as “ brazing solder,” a flux such 
as borax being generally employed 
to remove oxide films that may 
form. British Standard specifica- 
tions recognize three grades of 
brazing solder. The addition of 
silver up to 50 p.c. lowers the 


melting point of those alloys and 
increases their fluidity. The joint 
strength obtained by brazing 
is much higher than that in ordin- 
ary soft soldering, and may even 
be greater than 40 tons per sq. in. 
The latest type of brazing employs 
only pure copper as the jointing 
metal. See Soldering ; Welding. 

Brazza (Vug. Bra5). Island oi 
Yugoslavia, the largest of the 
Dalmatian archipelago. Moun- 
tainous and well wooded, it lies S. 
of Split, between the island oi 
Lesina (Hvar) and the Dalmatian 
mainland. Products include olives, 
figs, almonds, saffiron, and wine. 
Silkworms are reared, and there 
are good marble quarries. Area 
150 sq. m. Pop. (1950) 14,694. 

Brazza, Pierre Paul Francois 
Camille, Comte Savorgnan de 
(1852-1905). French explorer and 
administrator, one of the chief 
colonisers of French Equatorial 
Africa. Born near Rome Jan. 26, 
1852, of Italian parentage, he was 
educated at the Jesuit college in 
Paris and at the naval college, 
Brest. He entered the French 
navy and became a naturalised 
Frenchman. During 1875-78 he 
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Breaching tower, containing archers and supported by 

cannon and crossbow-men, in action 

explored the Ogowe river and also 
discovered the Alima and Likona 
rivers, afterwards found to be 
tributaries of the Congo. On a 
second expedition, 1880-82, he 
founded FrancevxUe on the Ogow6 
and reached the Congo at Stanley 
Pool. Here he established a 
settlement which afterwards de- 
veloped into Brazzaville 
His treaties with the local chief, 
placing the region under French 
protection, were later ratified in 
Paris. He returned to Africa in 


1883, and during 1886-98 was 
commissioner-general of the French 
Congo. He died at Dakar. 
Senegal, Sept. 4, 1905. 

Brazzaville. Town of French 
Equatorial Africa, capital of the 
Middle Congo, and an active river 
port on the Congo river. It lie^ 
N.W. of Stanley Pool and is con 
nected by rly. (320 m.) with Pointe 
Noire, at the mouth of the Congo. 

It was founded by the explorer 
Savorgnan de Brazza, hence its 
name. The seat of the governor- 
general, it is a flourishing citj 
with colleges, law courts, a hos- 
pital, a Pasteur institute, a stadium 
seating 30,000, and a cathedral. 
1892. There are sawmills, smelt- 
ing works, spinning and weaving 
mills ; cigarette, soap, furniture, 
ceramic, ready-made clothing fac- 
tories ; breweries, brickworks, 
shipbuilding yards. 

During the Second Great War, 
Brazzaville was the African h.q. 
of Free (later called Fighting) 
French forces. Pop. (est.) 120,0(»O. 
including 6,000 Europeans. 

Breaching Tower or Belfry. 
Movable wooden structure used 
for attack in ancient and medieval 

siegecraft. It 
consisted of a 
stoutly built shed 
of several storeys 
on wheels, whicl^ 
could be pushed 
or pulled up to 
the walls. It was 
fitted with draw- 
bridges for land- 
ing, and pro 
tected against 
fire by water 
tanks and screens 
of raw' hide, osier, 
or twisted rope. 
The ground flooi* 
often contained 
one or more bat 
tering rams, tlu* 
higher floors were 
fitted with other 
missile engines, 
and the top floor 
carried the arch- 
ers and slingers. 
Breach of Promise. Breach 
of a contract to marry. The party 
not in breach may sue the other 
party for damages. The promise 
need not be in writing but there 
must be some corroboration — 
e.g. a letter, or the conduct of 
the defendant. The action is 
normally tried by a judge and 
jury and does not come within the 
legal aid scheme. Actions by the 
man are unusual but not unknown. 
Damages recoverable include finan- 
cial loss — e.g. cost of a wasted 
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trousseau — and such sum as the 
jury think appropriate for injury 
to the plaintiff’s affections and 
prospects of marriage, and to marie 
their disapproval of the conduct of 
the defendant. Where the party 
who broke the promise has died, 
his or her estate may be sued, al- 
though the damages are limited. 
A person under 21 cannot be sued 
for breach but can sue. If a person 
already married goes through a 
form of marriage with another 
person who is unaw^aro of the 
earlier mai’riage, the person de- 
ceived may sue for lacach of 
promise and for fraud. 

Defences to an action include : 
unchastity of the plantiff (if a 
woman) before the promise, if this 
was unknown to the defendant ; 
(in some cases) serious ill-health of 
the plaintiff (but not of the de- 
fendant) arising after the promise; 
release from the promise — i.e. 
mutual breaking off of the engage- 
ment, The person who unjusti- 
fiably breaks the promise must 
hand back all presents given in 
contemplation of the marriage, in- 
cluding any engagement ring, and 
cannot claim back any such 
presents he or 8h(^ gave. 

Bread (A.S. bre.od). Food 
made from flour moistened with 
water and baked to form loaves ; 
leavened bread has yeast or other 
raising element added. Bread is 
the basic food of most of the white 
peoples and a luxury to many of 
the others. It has been developed 
during the ages from a tough, 
leathery mass of water and semi- 
ground cereal mixed and baked to 
the cellular creamy interior and 
brown. crust of today. Its develop- 
ment has been closely allied to that 
of beer and wine in "that improved 
methods of fermentation have 
played a large part. Broad con- 
tains water, proteins, carbohy- 
drates, fat, ash, cellulose, common 
salt, and vitamins, vitamin B pre- 
dominating. 

History ol Bread 

Bread-making developed when 
man began to cultivate food- 
plants, which happened at the 
davm of the Neolithic Age some- 
where in the Near East — in Egypt, 
Syria, or Mesopotamia. The culti- 
vation of the wdld forms of wheat 
and barley brought about improve- 
ment in their quality and these 
cereals are found carefully har- 
vested and preserved in storage 
pits in sites in the Fayum, Egypt, 
dating from the 5th millenium b.c. 
To make bread the grain was 
ground by a rubbing-stone pushed 
to and fro on another slightly 


curved stone, the sadflle quern. 
The cake of dough was probably 
baked by laying it on a heated 
stone and covering it with ash. 
Fragments of such cakes have been 
found in Swiss lake-dwellings of 
the Neolithic period. 

The civilized peoples of anti- 
quity greatly improved the quality 
of bread. The Egyptians pro- 
duced loaves of fine quality and 
(Ireck and Latin literature con- 
tains a good deal of information 
about the many varieties of bread 
popular in the ancient world. 
White loaves were specially appre- 
ciated, and special devices for 
sieving and purifying the flour 
wore developed. Public bake- 
houses are said to have existed in 
Rome by 160 B.c,, and some are to 
be seen in the ruins of Pompeii. 

Bread, as the basic human food, 
plays a part iti the ritual of many 
religions. The ancient Hebrews 
ha(l their shewdmead (1 Sam. 21, 
L\ 6), sacred loaves w^ere used in the 
worship of Ceres, and bread and 
wine are used in the Holy Com- 
munion service, the chief rite of 
Christendom. 

During the Middle Ages in Eng- 
land the bakers of brown and of 
white bread had separate guilds 
which regulated weight and quality 
a.nd the use of adulterants. The 
best white flour was used for sim- 
nel bread or pain demai/ri (early 
Fr,, bread of Our Lord), later cor- 
rupted into pnyman. The figure of 
the Virgin Mary or of Jesus Christ 
was impressed on each loaf. The 
next grade was used in w’astel 
broad, which contained fruit and 
spices, was a luxury, and is men- 
tioned in Chaucer’s Prologue as 
the bread with which the Nonne 
fed her pots. Cocket was the next 
best in quality and was so named 
because of the “ cocket ” or seal 
impressed on each loaf. 8omo 
unbolted meal w^as used in the 
making of tourte-bread, a loaf 
having a twisted (tort) form. 
Trite bread (O.E. bi*an), similar 
to modern brown bread, was made 
from once bolted meal. 

Current Methods of Making 

Bread can be made from most 
cereals or mixtures of cereals. 
Wheat is necessary to obtain a 
cellular structure because flour 
made from wheat contains 8~16 
p.c. of protein matter named 
gluten. Bread without gluten is 
“ close ” and leathery. The usual 
process for making bread is to mix 
flour, water, salt, and yeast plus 
enriching agents such as fat. 

The flour varies according to the 
type of wheat and the processes 


of milling. It is “ strong ” or 
soft,” according to the gluten 
content. In the U.K. normally 
only 70 p.c. of the flour is extracted 
from the milled wheat ; but at the 
outbreak of the Second Great War 
flour came under government con- 
trol, and until Aug., 1953, when 
flour was decontrolled, extraction 
w'as as high as 85 p.c. This gave a 
higher natural vitamin content to 
the loaf. The amount of yeast 
used is determined by the time the 
mixture or dough is allow’ed to 
stand and by the temperature at 
which it is mixed. 

From Aug., 1953, millers were 
free to mill flotir at whatever ex- 
traction rate their customers de- 
manded, and bakers were free to 
bake and sell the broad according 
to demand ; bakers were also per- 
mitted to introduce a prescribed 
minimum of skim milk powder 
into bread made, of national flour 
to produce a “ milk loaf,” for 
which they could make a reason- 
able charge above the maximum 
controlled price for the national 
loaf. National bread, made of 
flour of 80 p.c. extraction, en- 
riched with added suhstancos, con- 
tinued until 1956 to bo subsidised 
and sold at a controlled price, and 
it had to be on sale wherever bread 
made from whiter flour of a lower 
extraction rate was sold. Although 
control had been lifted, certain 
provisions recommended by ibc^ 
Post-War Loaf Conference of 1945 
were enforced to maintain stand- 
ards. All home-produced and im- 
ported flour of a lower extraction 
rate than 80 p.c. had to have re- 
stored to it three important 
nutrients lost in the refining pro- 
cess, namely, per JOG grams of 
flour, I '65 mg. of iron, 0’24 mg. of 
vitamin B^, and 1.60 mg. of nico- 
tinic acid. Calcium, in the form 
of creta praeparata, is also added 
to all flour other than true whole- 
meal flour, i.e. flour produced 
from the whole of the wheat grain 
and with no addition. It is 
thought that without this addi- 
tion of creta praeparata the cal- 
cium content of the national diet 
w'ould bo well below the level con- 
sidered by medical authorities to 
be necessarv for health. 

The atmospheric and hygienic 
conditions of a bakery govern to a 
great extent the quality of the 
bread produced. Broad is liable to 
attack from various moulds, spores, 
and fungoid growths. Penicillkm 
glaucu7n, a type of green mould, 
attacks the outside of a loaf if 
conditions are favourable to it. 
“ Rope ” produced by BaciUns 
mesentericus is generally present in 
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flour and if uncontrolled can pro- < 
duce an evil- smelling, sticky, and 
elastic inside to a loaf. < 

The making of good bread 
depends upon an almost intuitive * 
knowledge of flours, doughs, and 
fermentation ; consequently the 
development of machinery in the 
bakery trade has been compara- 
tively slow. ISTevertheless, there 
are automatic plants that will 
turn ten sacks of flour (2,800 lb.) 
into bread per hour (/.e. about 
1 , 800 large — reputed 2 -lb . — 
loaves). The more usual plant 
consists of the flour sifter, water 
tempering tank, mixer, proyer, 
and oven, often with a divider 
and moulder. 

Bakers’ Qualiitcations. The 
bread baker needs long practical 
training combined with a know- 
ledge of food chemistry, engineer- 
ing, and hygiene. His trade educa- 
tion is by apprenticeship and or- 
ganized technical classes. 

The usual examination for pro- 
ficiency in bread-baking in Eng- 
land is that of the City and Guilds, 
London. There are many scholar- 
ships to cover part and whole- 
time education. Bread-making 
competitions are held in most 
parts of the U.K, A bakery trade 
exhdbition and competition is held 
annually in London. 

Most towns in the U.K. have a 
master bakers’ association and a 
bakery students’ society. The 
students are affiliated to the 
National Federation of Bakery 
Students’ Societies and the master 
bakers to the National Association 
of Master Bakers and Confec- 
tioners and Caterers. The larger 
plant bakeries have their own 
associations. There are the Bakery 
Trades Executives’ Guild, Bakery 
.Workers’ Guild, and Amalgamated 
Union of Operative Bakers, Con- 
fectioners, and Allied Workers. 
The Worshipful Company of 
Bakers is one of the City of London 
livery companies. 

Breadalbane. A district of 
West Perthshire, Scotland. Mainly 
mountainous, it contains several 
lofty peaks of the Grampian range, 
Ben Lawers (3,984 ft.), Ben More 
(3,843 ft.), and Ben Lui (3,708 ft.) 
being the highest. It is drained by 
the Tay, Almond, Dochart’ Orchy, 
and other streams, and among 
the lochs are the Tay and Rannoch. 
It has extensive deer-forests and is 
noted for lake and river fishing. 
The Campbells of Glenorchy derive 
their titles of earl and marquess 
from the district. 

Breadalbane, Earl of. Scot- 
tish title home since 1681 by the 
family of Campbell. Sir Duncan 
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Campbell of Glenorchy, created a 
baronet in 1625, was the ancestor 
of Sir John Campbell (c. 1636- 
1717), the 5th baronet, created 
earl of Breadalbane in 1681. This 
first earl helped to govern Scotland 
under Charles II, and submitted 
to William III. Among those who 
arranged the massacre of Glencoe, 
in 1708 and 1715 he w^as in league 
with the Jacobites. John, the 3rd 
earl, an M.P. and a supporter of 
Walpole, was British ambassador 
at Copenhagen and St. Petersburg. 

Gavin, the 7th earl, w’as made a 
peer of the United Kingdom in 
1873, and in 1885 the marqiiessate 
was revived in his favour. J\s a 
Liberal he was treasurer of the 
royal household 1880-85, and lord- 
steward 1892-95. Taymouth Castle, 
Perthshire, was his chief seat. On 
his death, Oct. 19, 1922, the mar- 
quessate again expired. Charles 
William (b. 1889) became 9th 
earl in 1923. The heir is known as 
Viscount Glenorchy. 

Bread-fruit {Artocarpus incisa). 
Fruit of a fine tree of the family 
Moraceae. A native of the South 

Sea Islands, it 

' attains a height 

of 50 ft., and 
, has leaves 
i 2 ft.-3 ft. long, 

^ male 'flow’ers 

. . JH . are crowded in- 

Bread-fniit. Leaves to a long spike 
and fruit of _Arto- and the females 
carpus mcisa ^ ^ globular 

head, which after fertilisation ex- 
pands into the fruit. This is as 
large as a melon, and filled with 
starchy pulp. When roasted the 
interior is bread-like, though with- 
out flavour. In a less ripe state 
the fruit contains a tenacious 
white milk. Bv selection and 
cultivation seedless varieties have 
been evolved, as in the banana. 

Bread-nut Tree {Brositmim 
alicastrum). Evergreen tree of the 
family Moraceae. It is a native of 
Jamaica. It possesses lance-shaped 
leaves and simple yellow flowers 
massed in globular heads. The so- 
called nuts are really berries about 
an inch across. When boiled or 
toasted they are used for food, and 
have the flavour of hazel-nuts. The 
leaves and shoots are used as fod- 
der for cattle, and the mahogany- 
like wood is often employed by 
local cabinet-makers. 

Bread-root {Psoralea escu- 
lenta ) . Perennial herb of the family 
Leguminosae. It is a native of 
N.W. America. Its insipid tuber- 
ous roots are eaten by the abori- 
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gines. The plant grows to the height 
of a foot, and has leaves divided 
into five leaflets. The blue flowers 
form roundish heads and are suc- 
ceeded by one-seeded rough pods. 

Bread-tree {Alibertia edulis). 
Small evergreen tree of the natural 
family Rubiaceae. It is a native 
of Guiana. It has opposite, oblong, 
leathery leaves, cream-coloured 
tubular flowers at the ends of the 
branches, and edible fruits. 

Break. Term in billiards, a 
series of consecutive scoring strokes 
in one visit to the table. A break 
is built up of a variety of shots, 
cannons, and losing and winning 
hazards. In order to make a break 
the player must play for position. 
That is, he must not be content 
merely to make the score that is 
obvious, but by employing a cer- 
tain degree of strength in his 
stroke, by imparting side or bias 
to his own ball, by hitting it in a 
certain place and thereby widen- 
ing or reducing the angle it will 
describe after contact with the 
object ball, he must leave the balls 
in such a position that another 
scoring shot is reasonably easy. 
To make a big break, it is neces- 
sary for the striker to think several 
strokes ahead. See Billiards. 

Break. In cricket, a change of 
direction by a ball after it has 
pitched on the ground. This break 
or spin may be to right or left and 
is imparted by the bowler holding 
the ball before delivery so that his 
fingers are placed in the desired 
iposition relative to the seam of the 
ball, A leg-break is a delivery 
which turns into the wicket from 
the batsman’s leg side ; an off- 
break comes in from the opposite 
side. Part of the batsman’s art is 
in detecting the break before the 
ball pitches, but he may be de- 
ceived by a googly (^.u.), an off- 
break bowled with a leg- break 
action. The leg- before- wicket rule 
is complicated by break. 

Breakspear, Nicholas (c. 
1100-59). The only Englishman 
to become pope. On his election 
to the papacy he took the name 
Adrian IV (q.v.). 

Breakwater. An artificial bank 
raised as a protection against the 
sea. A breakwater usually forms 
part of an artificial harbour where 
the land provides little or^ no 
natural protection for shipping ; 
its purpose is to protect from 
the open sea an area of water 
which can be used as an anchorage 
or harbour. Breakwaters are also 
sometimes used to protect the 
entrances to navigable channels 
and docks. Breakwaters vary 
considerably both in design and 
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Breakwater. 1. Position of breakwater forming a harbour. 2. Rubble type. 
3. Old ship forming core. 4. Concrete foundation for a superstructure with 
stone-faced walls. 5. Breakwater built on piles. 6. Caisson method of 
construction (H.W.O.S.T,, high water ordinary spring tides) 


in construction. They may be 
in the form of large groynes, or 
big enough to form the quays of a 
ha'rbour. A protective wall or 
parapet on the exposed face may 
be carried up above the top level 
of the breakwater. The “ barrier 
effect ” is not only against rough 
seas : a breakwater at an entrance 
chamiel often also arrests the 
littoral drift. 

Harbour Protection 

Breakwaters forming harbours 
usually begin from the coast-line 
at some defined angle, then ex- 
tend seawards (fig. 1). At a given 
distance out they turn, thus en- 
closing an area of water forming 
the harbour. If the breakwater 
is to continue inwards, to meet the 
coast again, a gap is left, at the 
most suitable point, to give access 
from the sea to the protected area 
of water. 

The configuration of the coast 
may itself provide a natural 
barrier, so that it is necessary 
only to construct a breakwater 
on the weather side to form a har- 
bour. When the prevailing weather 
conditions and drift are towards 
the shore, protection parallel to 
the shore is necessary. 

Breakwaters must be carefully 
designed and strongly constructed 
to withstand exceptional sea and 
weather stresses. Wave pressures 
vary considerably, but intensities 
as high as tons per sq. ft. have 
been recorded. These high pres- 
sures act like hammer-blows on the 
structure of a breakwater and their 
frequency depends upon the wave 
amplitude, which sets up vibration. 
These successive hammer-blows 
tend to disintegrate the construc- 
tional work, and on occasions huge 
blocks, as heavy as 40 tons each, 
have been dislodged. 

Moreover the foreshore upon 
which the breakwater rests may 
be so scoured or denuded pf its 
normal protective deposit that 
the breakwater foundations are 
undermined. This is duo to the 
intense wave reaction set up by 
the breakwater itself, and to the 
diversionary effect upon the 
littoral drift. 

Methods of Structure 

The tide range, w^ave reach, 
prevailing weather conditions, 
and natural foundation of the site 
of a proposed breakwater govern 
the method of its construction. 
In the simplest type, rubble 
mounds are built up from the 
foreshore or sea bed by controlled 
tipping. The stones forming the 
breakwater are tipped to form a 


section somewhat similar to fig. 2. 
Such stones are usually graded, 
the heavier forming the outer or 
exposed faces, the .smaller forming 
the core. 

Materials so deposited assume 
a natural slope of 30® to 45°, which 
slope determines the width of the 
work once the top width has 
been settled. Stones used in this 
method of construction cannot bo 
bonded, but additional stability 
can be given by cement grouting. 
This type of construction needs 
enormous quantities of stones and 
is costly. A notable example of 
the rubble breakwater is at Ply- 
mouth, Avhich contains approx. 
4,000,000 tons of stones. The 
widest breakwater of this type is 
at Holyhead (460 ft.), the deepest 
at Alderney (100 ft.), and the 
longest at Cherbourg (2J m,). 
Sometimes old ships are sunk 
on the desired line of the break- 
water and filled with concrete to 
form a heavy core (fig. 3) over 
which protective stonework can be 
deposited. 

In another method the section 
consists of a stone-faced wall 
each side, behind which rough 
concrete is laid. The stones are 
usually dressed, laid in random 
courses, and bonded. Concrete 
blocks up to 40 tons in weight are 
sometimes used instead of stone. 

Base and Superstructure 

On some sites the foundation 
must be consolidated first to 
provide a secure base and then 
brought up to take the super- 
structure. If the water is not too 
deep the foundation can be 
brought up by consolidating with 
concrete placed in sacks. 


A typical section of this kind 
is shown in fig. 4. The super- 
structure consists of two heavy 
stone-faced walls, behind which 
the hearting of rubble or rough 
concrete is placed as each course 
is completed. The advantage of a 
stone facing is that in practice it 
is often difficult to ensure correct 
alinement of the heavy shuttering 
I’equired to construct a suitable 
concrete facing. 

Alternatively, sxiitahle piles can 
be driven at intervals along the 
line of the proposed breakwater to 
the depths at which a satisfactory 
resistance is reached. The pile 
heads are then tied together and 
incorporated in the base for the 
superstructure (fig. 5). 

Use of Caissons 

Caissons are used in breakwater 
and harbour construction, as is 
shown in fig. 6. The buoyancy of 
the caissons, of iron or reinforced 
concrete, is sufiicient for them to 
be towed to the site of the proposed 
breakwater, where they are sunk 
in position by admitting water or 
adding concrete to them. Air-locks 
inside the caisson make it possible 
to continue excavation under 
water, the water pressure outside 
being neutralised by compressed 
air inside. 

When a firm subsoil has been 
reached the caisson is completely 
filled with concrete and forms a 
foundation to receive the break- 
water. Caissons are sometimes 
placed at intervals, sometimes close 
together ; across them is laid a 
heavy concrete cap which ties the 
whole stmeture together. During 
the Allied landings in Normandy in 
1944, concrete caissons made in 
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Great Britain were towed across 
the Channel to form breakwaters 
for the “ Mulberry ” (g.r.) har- 
bours constructed successfully at 
Arromanches, and less successfully 
at the east coast of the Cotentin 
peninsular. 

ifc 

Protecting the Foundations 

If the foreshore in the immediate 
vicinity of the breakwater is 
unstable it is sometimes necessary 
to provide protection against the 
undermining of the foundations. 
Aprons are constructed in the form 
of stone pitched slopes on the sea- 
ward face of the breakwater, in- 
creasing in height towards the 
superstructure or main protective 
wall. The slope is extended to 
the position of maximum wave 
reaction and is sometimes termin- 
ated with a concrete berm (hori- 
zontal ledge). Maximum wave 
reaction will occur where the 
waves recoiling from the break- 
water meet the oncoming seas. 

Br^al, Michel Jules Alfred 
(1832-1915). French philologist, 
founder of the science of semantics. 
Born of French parentage, March 
26, 1832, at Landau, Bavaria, he 
was educated at Wissembourg, 
Metz, and Paris, In 1857 he went 
to Berlin, where he studied philol- 
ogy under Franz Bopp and Ernst 
Weber. After working in the Bib- 
liotheque Imperiale in Paris, he 
was professor of comparative 
grammar in the College de France, 
1866-1905. His Essai de Seman- 
tique, 1897, became the standard 
work on the study of the meaning 
of words. Other works were a 
translation into French of Bopp’s 
grammar, 1866-74, and an etym- 
ological Latin dictionary, 1885. 
He died Nov. 25, 1915. 

Bream. Name given to some 
fifteen species of fresh- water fish of 
the genus Abramis^ allied to the 
carp. The only British species are 
the common bream (A. hrama) and 



Bream, a tresh-water fish. The 
common bream, Abramis brama 


the white bream {A. blicca). In 
Ireland these sometimes attain a 
weight of 14 lb. Being free and 
rather bold feeders, bream are 
often taken in large numbers after 
^oiind- baiting. Their flesh has 
little to recommend it. They may 
be recognized by their deep and 


laterally compressed body and the 
shortness of the dorsal fin. The sea 
bream {Pagellus centrodontus) is in 
no way allied to the fresh-w'ater 
breams. See Sea Bream. 

Breast. In human anatomy, 
the mammary gland of the female. 
The breast varies considerably in 
position, size, and shape among 
different races and in different 
women. In the 3^oung girl, and 
before suckling, the breast is 
attached fairly high to the thorax 
and tends to be more or less coni- 
cal in shape. This is the form 
which is generally most admired 
by sculptors, and is the type most 
frequently represented in ancient 
Greek statuary. In older women, 
and after the breast has subserved 
its normal function, it becomes 
more elongated and pendulous, 
and in some primitive races the 
length is so great that the mother 
is able to carry her child on her 
back and suckle it by means of the 
breast throwm over the shoulder. 

In structure the breast consists 
of a number of lobes subdivided 
into lobules in which the milk is 
secreted, and which terminate in 
the milk-ducts opening on the nip- 
ple. During pregnancy the breast 
enlarges and becomes firmer, the 
veins are more prominent, and the 
pigmentation round the nipple is 
more marked. 

Diseases OF THE Breast. Acute 
inflammation of the breast is most 
likelj" to occur in pregnant women 
and during the first month after 
delivery, the most frequent cause 
being infection through a sore or 
crack on the nipple. Suppuration 
may lead to formation of an ab- 
scess. The condition is one which 
calls for prompt medical attention, 
for it may not only injure the 
mother’s health but may harm the 
infant by interfering with feeding. 
Chronic inflammation may occur 
after the infant is weaned, or may 
be the result of a blow, or may 
occur in women who are nearing 
the “ change of life.” Engorge- 
ment can be controlled by treat- 
ment with appropriate endocrine 
substances. 

Cancer attacks the breast more 
frequently than any other organ of 
the body in the female, with the 
possible exception of the uterus. 
The death rate, however, from 
cancer of the breast is higher than 
that from cancer of the uterus. 
The disease is about equally preva- 
lent in the single and married up 
to the age of 45, but after that age 
it is much more common in the 
single than in the married and 
widowed. Cancer of the breast 
can only be cured by a surgical 


operation for the removal of the 
breast and the adjacent tissues and 
organs which are affected. The 
operation, though large and serious, 
is not in itself dangerous to women 
who are otherwise healthy. When 
the disease is recognized early, 
and while it is confined to the 
breast, prospects of permanent 
recovery are very good ; long delay 
probably means the disease has 
spread too far for eradication. Con- 
trary to popular belief, pain is a 
late symptom in cancer. In rare 
cases the rudimentary breast in the 
male may become the seat of 
cancer ; any tumour in the male 
breast should cause immediate 
anxiety. Other forms of tumour 
may affect the breast, but none 
is so serious as cancer. 

Breast-Bone or Sternum. In 
anatomy, the bone which forms 
the central part of the front of the 
chest of warm-blooded verte- 
brates. In the human being it con- 
sists of three main parts. The 
upper, called the manubrium, arti- 
culates with the clavicle or collar- 
bone on each side. It has a deep 
notch on the upper border, which 
forms the base of the pit of the 
neck. The sides of the manubrium 
articulate with the first pair of ribs. 

The second portion or body is 
attached to the manubrium above, 
and on the point of juncture 
articulates with the second pair of 
ribs. It is marked on the surface by 
three slight transverse elevations, 
indicating separate segments from 
which the body was originally 
formed. The third, fourth, and 
fifth pairs of ribs articulate with 
the body opposite these ridges, 
and the sixth pair articulates vdth 
it near the lower end. 

The third part, the ensiform 
process, remains cartilaginous un- 
til some years after birth. It is 
attached above to the body of the 
sternum, and articulates here with 
the seventh pair of ribs. 

Pigeon-breast is a condition 
caused by rickets in which, owing 
to the sinking in of the riba, the 
sternum becomes unduly promi- 
nent. Funnel-breast is a condition 
in which the central part of the 
sternum is deeply depressed. It is 
sometimes seen in cobblers as a 
result of long-continued pressure 
against the chest while at work. 

The marrow in the cavity of this 
bone is easily accessible, and under 
a local anaesthetic a specimen 
can be withdrawn by a trochar and 
canula. When it is examined 
under the microscope valuable 
information about the condition 
of the blood-forming mechanisms 
of the bodv is obtained. 

•4 
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' Brechin. City, royal burgh, and 

/ market town of Angus county, 

I ' f m , , (Scotland. It is on the South Esk, 

' JCl^ lies 8 m, 

“3lf f W. of Montrose. 

• - ■ bishopric, 1150^ aad has a 13th- 

■ century cathedral (used as the 

^ ^ of The Beggar’^ Opera), with music 

L . — ^ ., . ,; . 1 . - - W the work was produced in London 

Breastplate. 1. Worn by French oniraaaiers. 2. English Lite Onarda offleet’s (us The Threepenny Opera) in 
breMtplate. 3. Spanish, 16th cent., with pattern in sUver reliet. 4. Breastplate In fli^ffnWnrl 

with precious stones, representing the twelve tribes, worn by Jewish high priest J r ^ 

lie returned to E. Germany in 1948, 

Breasted, James Hej^ry (1865- It appears to have been made first andcroatedhis own company which 
1935). American Egyptologist, of leather, then of bronze or brass, achieved considerable artistic 
BornatRockford, Illinois, Aug. 27, The .term breastplate is also success in Mutter Courage und ihro 
1865, he studied at Chicago, Yale, applied to a part of the dress Kinder (mother Courage and her 
and Berlin. Ho collected in Egypt W'orn in the sanctuary by the children), DerKaukasische Kreide- 
for Chicago university, 1894-95, Jewish high priest (Exod. 28 and hreis (the Caucasian chalk circle), 
and during 1900-01 collated docu- 39). It was a kind of pouch or' and others of his plays. He pub- 
ments in Europoari mustnims for pocket, of richly embroidered lished vols. of satirical poems and 
the Imperial Egyptian Dictionary, cloth, attached to the ephod or ballads, 1927, 1934, and 1939. 
His History of Egypt to the Persian waistcoat, set with twelve precious Brecht died in East Berlin on 
Conquest, 1906. was based on all stones engraven with the names Aug. 14, 1956. 
available historical source-material of each of tho twelve tribes of Breddnridge, John Cabell 
( which he published in trans. as Israel, and containing the Urim (1821-76). Amei'ican soldier and 
Ancient Records of Egypt, 6 vols., and Thummim by means of which politician. Born near Lexington, 
1905-07). His more popular work the Divine will Kentucky, Jan. 

Ancient Times was revised in 1935. might bo ascer- ' * ,;t„ ' ji ' ; ' 21, 1821, he be- 

Made professor of Egyptology and tained (1 Sam. A i 

Oriental History at Chicago in 28). It is also 

1905, he directed its Nubian ex- called the momo- 

peditions, 1905-07, publishing Tho rial, because it 
Temples of Lower Nubia, 1906^, and served to remind 
The Monuments of Sudanese the high priest 
Nubia, 1908. Director from 1919 of his representa- 
of the Oriental Institute at tive character ; | 

Chicago, he died Dec. 2, 1936, and the hreast- 

Breastplate. Piece of defensive plate of judge- 

armour for the breast. It was used ment, 
by Greeks and other early soldiers, Breath (A.S. 
beautiful examples having been braedh). Name 

found at Mycenae ; also by the given to both the 

Romans. The introduction of suits act and time of « 1 — : soot ion with 

of armour made it unneoeBsary. respiratior. the Jesuit that 


Aug. 14, 1956. 

Breckinridge, John Cabell 
(1821-76). Amei'ican soldier and 
politician. Born near Lexington, 

Kentucky, Jan. 
21, 1821, he be- 
came a lawyer. 
He served in tho 
Mexican War, and 
i I was elected to 

i i Congress in 1851. 

Chosen vico-presi- 
uy. dent of tho U.S.A. 
in 1856, he was 
nominated for the 
in 1860 

pFiVH||| j by a section of 

III Democrats. 

I T ! J I F 1 Mgll Douglas was nomi - 

I tIH: O'liother 

nol'liailwal SeCtlOll, Wltll 


Brechin. The 18th century cathedral ® ^ i o n , with 
and ancient round tower, 100 ft high the result tliu t 
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Brecknockshire. Inland county o! South Wales, notable lor its mountain 
chains and deep, fertile valleys. It is watered by the rivers Wye and Usk 


Lincoln, the Republican candi- 
date, was elected. Breckinridge at 
once supported the secession of 
the South and joined the Con- 
federate army. He took part in 
the battles of Shiloh, Chicka- 
mauga, and Cold Harbor, and was 
Jefferson Davis’s war secretary 
in 1865. He died at Lexington, 
May 17, 1875. 

Brecknocksliire ob Bbecon- 
SHIBE. South-east county of 
Wales. Lying next to the boun- 
dary between the principality and 
England, its greatest length is 38 
m., greatest breadth 33 m., and its 
area 733 sq. m. Its beauty is 
enhanced by three mt. ranges, 
separated by the valleys of the Usk 
and Yrfon, which attain their high- 
est alt. in Pen-y-Fan (2,907 ft.), 
the loftiest summit of the Brecon 
Beacons and of S. Wales. The chief 
rivers are the Wye, partly separat- 
ing the county from Radnorshire, 
and the Usk. The sod, except in 
the valleys, is not generally adapt- 
able to cultivation. 

Part of the county lies within 
the Welsh coalfield, and iron, 
copper, lead, and limestone are 


found. There are several flourish- 
ing ironworks. The worsted and 
woollen industries have declined. 
The county is intersected by the 
railway and by the Brecon and 
Abergavenny Canal. Welsh is the 
language of more than half the 
population. With Radnorshire it 
forms a county constituency. The 
most important towns are Brecon 
(county town), Brynmawr, Builth 
Wells, Crickhowell, Hay. Pop. 
(1951) 56,508. 

Occupied by the Romans about 
A.D. 75, Brecon was taken from 
the Welsh by the Saxons in 728, 
and became a stronghold of the 
Normans. LleweUyn, the last of 
the Welsh Black Princes, met his 
death near Builth in 1282. Re- 
mains of stone circles, cairns, and 
cromlechs are among the relics of 
the British and Roman periods. 
Consult History of the County of 
Brecknock, T. Jones, 1930. 

Brecon or Brecknock. Bor- 
ough and county town ; also mar- 
ket town of Brecknockshire, Wales. 
It is on the river Usk, 35 m. N. of- 
Cardiff by railway. A British 
town and a Roman station, it is 


picturesquely placed, and has a 
coUegiate school founded by Henry 
VIII. The industries are mainly 
agricultural. Henry Vaughan , the 
poet, was a physician here, and 
Mrs. Siddons was a native. Market 
day, Fri. Pop. (1951) 6,470. 

l^reda. Large Italian aircraft 
manufacturing company of Milan. 
Breda aircraft, notably the type 
65 bomber-fighter monoplane and 
the type 88 Lince bomber, were 
used by the Italians in North 
Africa during the Second Great 
War. The bomber-fighter was 
fitted with a 1,000 h.p. Fiat radial 
engine and armed with four Breda- 
Safat machine-guns. The Lince 
was a twin-engined machine. 

Breda. Town of the Nether- 
lands, in North Brabant. It is situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Aa 
and the Merk, 59 m. by rly. E.N.E. 
of Flushing. The principal church, 
near the market place, dates from 
the 13th century. The old fortifica- 
tions were dismantled in 1876. 
Carpets, cloth, and hats are manu- 
factured. The surrender of Breda 
to the Spaniards, June, 1625, is the 
subject of Velazquez’s painting Las 
Lanzas. The treaty of Breda, July, 
1667, closed the Second Dutch 
War, 1665-67. On May 11, 1940, 
German parachutists seized key- 
points in and around Breda, which 
was not liberated until Oct. 29, 
1944 ; the town was undamaged. 
Pop. (1947) 85,294. 

Breda, Declaration of. Pro- 
clamation issued by Charles II just 
before his restoration. Dated April 
4, 1660, it promised that, if re- 
stored, he would, subject to the 
assent of parliament, grant a full 
amnesty, liberty of conscience, 
settlement of all claims to landed 
property, and payment of arrears 
to Monk’s soldiers. 

Brederode, Count Henry of 
(1531-68). One of the leaders of 
the beginning of the revolt of the 
Netherlands against Spain. Born 
at Brussels in Dec., 1531, he be- 
longed to an old and noble family. 
About 1560 he embraced the re- 
formed religion and became a sup- 
porter of William the Silent, prince 
of Orange. On April 5, 1566, at the 
head of a troop of 200 horsemen, 
he presented to the governor of the 
Low Countries, Margaret of Parma, 
a petition against the tyranny of 
Cardinal Granvelle. Five days 
later he gave a great feast in Brus- 
sels at which 3^00 nobles banded 
themselves together into the com- 
pany of the Gueux (beggars) 
vowed to oppose Spanish tyranny 
in the Netherlands. The duke of 
Alva, who had succeeded Margaret 
as governor, banished Brederode 
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in 1567. He died in exile in Ger- 
many Feb. 15, 1568. 

Brederoo, Gerbuand Adri 
aans.oon (1585-1618). Dutch 
poet and dramatist. Born in Am- 
sterdam, March 16, 1585, the son 
of a shoemaker, he began life as an 
artist. He ranks as the greatest 
comic dramatist of Holland. The 
best of his plays are Het Moortje 
(1615) and De Spaansche Braban- 
der (1618). He died Aug. 2,‘l, 1618. 

Bredon. Village of Worcester- 
shire, England. Close to the river 
Avon and not far from the Glou- 
cestershire border, it is 3 m. JST. of 
Tewkesbury and has a rly. station. 
There are a Norman and Decorated 
church and a tithe-barn. Pop. 
(1951) 1,028. Bredon Hill (961 ft.) 
to the N. commands a famous 
view — the “coloured countie.s” of 
A. E. Housman’s poem Bredon 
Hill. Bredon was the .site of a 
Roman-British settlement.' 

Breeches (Lat. bracae). Cloth- 
ing for the lower part of the body 
and legs. Modern breeches reach to 
the knee only, and are mostly used 
for riding, but among Celtic and 
barbaric nations bracae wore long, 
baggy garments gathered in at the 
ankle. In the 16th century the 
hose, which was another name for 
breeches, were separated from the 
latter. The shape of breeches 
ranges from the old baggy trousers 
to the tight garments puffed at the 
top of the time of Henry VIH, and 
from the petticoat breeches of the 
Stuarts to the tight knee breeches 
worn in the reign of William Til, 
and still used in court dross. 

Breeches Buoy. Device for 
rescuing persons from ships 
wrecked off shore. A breeches 
buoy consists of a pair of short- 


legged canvas breeches suspended 
by the waist from a circular life- 
buoy of cork. It is attached by 
short ropes to a block which runs 
upon a hawser stretched from ship 
to shore and is drawn to land by 
hauling lines. The person to be 
rescued sit.s in the buoy with his 
legs projecting through the holes 
in the breeches. When it is neces- 
sary to link ship with shore by 
breeches buoy, a light line is 
fired by rocket to the ship and the 
main hawser is then hauled 
aboard and secured. Weather per- 
mitting, a breeches buoy can be 
used in mid-ocean to transfer a 
person from one ship to another. 

Breechload.er. Firearm that 
can be loaded at the breech instead 
of at the muzzle. Breech loading 



Breechloader. Double-barrelled shot- 
gun with cartridge ejector 


was a development consequent 
upon the rifling of barrels. 'The 
first practical breechloading rifle 
was invented by an American 
named Hall in 1811 ; the chamber 
rose on a hinge for loading. In 
1812, Captain Pauly, one of 
NapoleoiFs officers, evolved a 
breechloader with a swinging 
block. Both these early firearms 
suffered from the defect that there 


was no efficient method of sealing 
the breech, so that when the rifle 
was fired a large proportion of the 
gases generated by the discharge 
flashed back to the firer. It was 
not until 1841, when Dreyse in- 
vented his breechloading needle 
gun using rimmed cartridges, that 
the . breechloader became a prac- 
tical proposition. By 1866 breech- 
loading rifles using a bolt contain- 
ing the firing pin, and sliding 
axially with the bore, had come 
into general use. In 1870 the 
French and German armies fought 
with breechloading needle or 
firing-pin rifles ; the French using 
the Chassopot and the Germans 
the Snider. All modern breech- 
loading rifles are refinements of 
one or the other. 

The earlie.st example of a 
broechloading smooth-bore gun is 
the arquebus made for Henry VIII 
in 1537 and now in the Tower of 
London. No further progress was 
made until 1836, when Casimer 
Lefaueheux, a French gunsmith, 
invented a douhle-barrolled breech- 
loading shot-gun. Although a 
crude weapon in many respects, it 
utilised the modern shot-gun prin- 
ciple of haviTvg the barrels tip 
downward from a hinge near the 
breech. Lefaueheux also invented 
a pin-fire paper cartridge which at 
the instant of its discharge ex- 
panded at the base and sealed the 
breech. Later types of breech- 
loader shot-gun w^erc the Bastin 
action, in which the barrels were 
actuated by a lever and swung 
forward and backw’ard on the 
front of the stock ; the turnover 
breech, in which the barrels re- 
volved to the right on a pinion to 
admit the cartridge ; and the side 



Breeches as worn in different periods. Left to right : French, 15th century ; French, 16th century ; 

British, 18th century ; British, court dress, 20th century 
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motion, in which the barrels were 
swung vertically under the breech 
action. The top-lever action for 
locking and unlocking the barrels 
introduced in 1860 became stand- 
ard on almost all breechloading 
shotguns. 

Breede. River of Cape of Good 
Hope province, S. Africa. Rising 
in the Warm Bokkeveld, it passes 
through fine mountain scenery 
near Ceres, receives the waters of 
the Hex river, and enters the sea 
at Port Beaufort, St, Sebastian 
Bay. The last few miles are 
navigable. 

Breeding; of Animals and 
Plants. Rearing and propagat- 
ing animals and plants in such a 
way as to improve their quality. 
Some such process must have 
begun as soon as primitive man 
domesticated his first animals and 
planted his first crops : those 
animals or plants which excelled 
in desirable traits would be more 
highly valued and hence more 
likely to be preserved to propagate 
their kind. At a later stage breed- 
ing became a deliberate process, 
and eventually developed into a 
craft. The evolution during the 
20th century of scientific theories 
of heredity {see Genetics) has led 
to some extent to the transforma- 
tion of breeding from a craft into 
a science. 

Animals. Until the middle of 
the 18th century, livestock every- 
where was of poor quality, and no 
definite breeds existed. The rise 
of animal breeding was stimulated 
and made possible by the agri- 
cultural revolution in the Great 
Britain of that period. With 
enclosure of the land the identity 
of a herd or flock could be pre- 
served, and uncontrolled crossing 
prevented ; while the great in- 
crease in supplies of animal fodder 
gave the necessary basis on which 
to build breeds of high pro- 
ductivity. One generation of 
British breeders was able to 
double or treble the productivity 
of livestock and to originate 
breeds of which the descendants 
stock large areas of the world 
today. Particular mention in this 
connexion is due to Robert Bake- 
well (1725-1795) who created the 
Leicester breed of sheep ; John 
EUman (1753-1832), the creator 
of the Southdown breed of sheep ; 
and Charles Colling (1751-1836) 
who founded the Shorthorn breed 
of cattle. 

The aim of the breeder is to 
change the hereditary constitution 
of -his animals or plants so that 
they shall regularly manifest cer- 
tain desirable qualities under 


given conditions of management or 
cultivation. Thus until abundant 
pastures are available it is not 
possible to create a high-jdelding 
breed of dairy cattle, since more 
milk cannot be got out of a cow 
than has been put into it in the 
form of fodder. Conversely, high- 
yielding dairy cattle are useless in 
the absence of appropriate en- 
vironmental conditions : British 
shorthorns waste and sicken w'hen 
transported to tropical conditions 
under which the unimproved local 
cattle thrive. 

The Breeder’s Task 

Once the breeder has a clear 
picture of the type of animal or 
plant he wants, the purposes for 
wRich he wants it, and the con- 
ditions to which it must be 
adapted, his task falls into three 
parts : to introduce heritable 

variations ; to foster the desirable 
variations and eliminate the un- 
desirable ones until he attains the 
type at which he is aiming ; to 
fix the desired type so that it 
breeds true. 

The material with which the 
breeder starts may already con- 
tain sufficient heritable variability 
for his purpose. If the stock shows 
little tendency to vary, and is far 
removed from the desired type, 
heritable novelty is usually intro- 
duced by crossing. 

The main object may be to 
introduce specific variations : for 
example, to combine together in 
one breed a number of characters 
already fully developed in two or 
three different breeds. The sim- 
plest instance of this is the trans- 
ference from one breed to another 
of a Mendelian dominant character 
{e.g. absence of horns in cattle) 
by repeated back- crossing. The 
main object, on the other hand, 
may be a non-specific increase in 
the general level of variability as 
a basis for the subsequent selection 
of those variations which chance 
to be favourable. For this purpose 
the crossing of more distantly 
related forms is a usual practice, 
since this is followed by a greater 
release of variability. 

There are some circumstances 
in which the first generation only 
of a cross is of economic value, 
either because further generations 
cannot be bred {e.g. the mule, 
which is sterile) or because the 
quality dech'nes steeply in sub- 
sequent generations {e.g. hybrid 
com). But generally the breeder’s 
main activity consists in guiding 
his material in the desired direc- 
tion by the selection in each 
generation of the most favourable 


variant forms. “Mass selection” 
is the simplest way whereby the 
parents of the next generation are 
chosen on the basis of their owm 
performance only. This leads to 
difficulties over qualities which 
are manifested in one sex only : 
a bull cannot be directly assessed 
for milking capacity or a cock for 
egg production. Attempts are 
therefore commonly made to 
judge by other qualities, for 
instance the so-called show 
points ” of a bull wffiich are 
believed to be correlated with its 
capacity to transmit the desired 
quality to its daughters. The 
evidence that such correlations 
exist is slender, and harm has 
been done through exaggerated 
attention to show' points. 

A second method of selection, 
often used to reinforce the first, is 
to judge by pedigree. Pedigree is 
a valuable guide provided that 
undue attention is not paid to 
outstanding individuals in the 
remote ancestry. It is the im- 
mediate ancestors, primarily the 
parents, which make the greatest 
liereditary contribution. 

Examination of Progeny 

But the best guide to the trans- 
mitting power of an individual 
is to see what it actually transmits, 
i,e. to examine a sample of the 
progeny before accepting or reject- 
ing the individual for further 
breeding. Progeny testing is 
much used, particularly in live- 
stock breeding where artificial 
insemination allows a large sample 
of progeny to he raised and 
assessed while the animal under 
test is still at the beginning of its 
reproductive life. 

Having established a breed or 
variety exhibiting in some of its 
members all the desired qualities, 
the next task is to fix these quali- 
ties in the breed, i.e. all the mem- 
bers of the breed must manifest 
these qualities uniformly, and 
breed true for them in succeeding 
generations. Continued selection 
itself tends towards this result 
through repeated elimination of 
unwanted genetic variation. Some 
degree of inbreeding is also 
necessary, if only to the extent of 
not crossing outside the breed. 
Rigorous inbreeding involving the 
mating together of close relatives 
is often used. The 18th-century 
pioneers of British animal breed- 
ing encountered much opposition 
on moral and religious grounds to 
the incest involved in their line- 
breeding procedures. 

Once fixed, a superior breed of 
animals can rapidly be propagated 
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by using pedigree sires on succes- 
sive generations of an inferior herd , 
In this way a large herd can be 
“ graded up ” in five or six 
generations virtually to the level 
of quality and uniformity of the 
pedigree breed. 

Plants. An early landmark in 
the history of plant breeding was 
the publication in 1694 of Camerer’s 
De Sexu Plantarum Epistola 
(letter concerning the sox of 
plants). The recognition of sex 
in plants made possible for tho 
first time the deliberate creation 
of new forms by crossing ; but 
advantage was not taken of the 
discovery until 1719 when Fair- 
child artificially crossed sweet 
william {Dunithu^ barbaius) and 
carnation ( Dianthus car y op hyllns ) . 
This was followed by a spate of 
work on hybridisation and selec- 
tion by many European experi- 
menters : in horticultural plants 
by Kolreuter (1733-1806), Knight 
(1759-1838), GiU’tner (1722-1850), 
and Mendel (1822-84) whose 
paper on crosses in the garden pea 
profoundly influenced the growth 
of genetics in tho 20th century ; 
in cereals by Sherriff (1789-1847), 
Louis de Vilmorin (1816-60) and 
his son Henri de Vilmorin (1843- 
1899). In habitually self -fertilising 
species of plants, close and con- 
tinued inbreeding has given ex- 
cellent results. The de Vilmorin 
wheats originated from single 
plants and remained vigorous and 
true to type after almost a century 
of self-fertilisation. In other 
organisms inbreeding should be 
used with caution, for it is often 
associated with a decline in 
economic qualities of growth rate, 
resistance to disease and adverse 
conditions, fertility etc. It also 
sometimes results in a loss of 
uniformity in outward qualities, 
owing to increased sensitivity to 
environmental causes of variation. 

Species hybrids in plants can 
sometimes be rendered fertile and 
true-breeding by artificial doubling 
of the chromosome number {see 
Polyploidy). Fixation presents no 
prob ems in those plants which 
can be propagated by non -sexual 
means (e.p. by rooting or grafting 
cuttings, layering, dividing tubers). 
This is because breeding true is 
the rule in vegetative reproduc- 
tion. In the few exceptions 
known, the causes are obscure. 

Hybrid Vigour. Decline in 
vigour sometimes accompanies in- 
breeding : conversely, increased 
vigour often results from wide 
crossing. The mule, a cross be- 
tween different species, exhibits 
sufficient additional strength and 


hardiness to outweigh tho draw- 
back of sterility. Outstanding 
meat qualities make some sterile 
duck hybrids highly valuable com- 
mercially. Crosses between breeds 
within a species sometimes give 
excellent results, c.g. the popular 
Blackface-Border Leicester com- 
bination in English sheep farming. 

These examples have been 
chosen because they appear to 
involve more than the simple 
restoration by crossing of vigour 
lost in prior inbreeding. Such 
simple restoration has been the 
basis of a very successful method 
of maize breeding in the U.S.A. 
Inbred lines of maize are produced 
on a large scale by self-fertilisation 
for the solo purpose of producing 
vigorous and uniform hybrid corn 
by crossing. In some combinations 
greater yields are obtained than 
in the original outbred varieties, 
probably owing to the purging by 
the inbreeding process of harmful 
recessive factors. But it is not clear 
that tho gain outweighs the cost and 
effort of producing and maintain- 
ing the inbred linos, as compared 
with the results of crossing be- 
tween different ontbred varieties. 

In most western countries much 
geiietical research has been devoted 
to questions of theoretical biology ; 
tho results have clone more to pro- 
vide the breeder with explanations 
of what he is already doing than to 
introduce new procedures. But 
important contributions have been 
made in instances where econom- 
ically valuable chai-acters segre- 
gate as single MemUdian factors. In 
plants thci characters differentiat- 
ing popcorn from sweet corn and 
nectarines from peaches are ex- 
amples, as also are some typos of 
disease -resistance in cereals and 
floral ohai*acters in ornamental 
plants. In animals examples are 
tho polled (hornless) character in 
cattle and the short legs of the 
Ancon breed of sheep. 

The variation of most economic 
characters is determined by the 
joint action of a large number of 
genetic and environmental factors. 
Attempts have been made to 
develop a Mendelian calculus of 
multifactorial inheritance, and 
thereby to derive rules and criteria 
on which to base selection. This 
method requires tho assumption 
that the genetic units act addi- 
tively on the development of the 
character in independence of each 
other and of variations in the en- 
vironment. The extent to which 
this assumption holds in practice 
is not clear, but it is knowm in some 
instances to be seriously in error. 
On the other hand the emphasis 


laid by Mendelian genetics on the 
di.stinction between outward quali- 
ties (phenotype) and underlying 
genetic constitution (genotype) 
has been of great value in pro- 
moting the spread of progeny- 
testing in stockbreeding. 

In contrast to western genetic- 
ists, Russian geneticists of tho 
school founded by the plant- 
breeder Michurin (1855-1935) put 
more emphasis on application to 
practice than on fundamental 
theory. Their precepts, as en- 
forced by T. D. Lysenko in tho 
years following the Second Great 
War, were not so much innova- 
tions as revivals of ideas current 
among 19th-century British breed- 
ers, particularly the belief that the 
direct action of environmental 
conditions can influence the hered- 
itary constitution. Working from 
this basis Michurin and his fol- 
lowers claimed that they had added 
many practical aids to scientific 
breeding. Consult Mendel’s Prin- 
ciples of Heredity, W. Bateson, 
1913; The Evolution of Genetic 
Systems, C. D. Darlington, 1939; 
The Science of Animal Breeding in 
Britain, F. H. A. and J. Marshall, 
1947 ; Agrobiology, T. D. Lysenko, 
Eng. trans., 1954; Breeding Cows 
for Milk, A. L. Hewitt, 1955. 

Breeze Block. Concrete build- 
ing slab made from three parts of 
furnace ash, one part of sand, and 
one part of Portland cement. Tho 
blocks are cheap and light, and are 
used for building interior walls and 
I)artitionR. Clinker blocks are made 
From cement, sand, and cinders and 
other solid residue from furnaces. 

Bregenz. Town of Austria, 
capital of the prov. of Vorarlberg, 
Situated at the E. end of Lake 
Constance, 6 m. S.E. of Lindau, it 
consists of the old town on a hill 
and the new town in the plain 
below. The church of S. Gall has 
an old tower, and the museum con- 
tains Roman antiquities. There is 
trade in grain, cattle, and cotton 
and silk goods. The Brigantium of 
the Romans, Bregenz was long the 
seat of a countship, which passed 
in the 16th century to the Haps- 
burgs. Pop. (1951) 20,277. 

Brehon Laws. Ancient legal 
system which prevailed in Ireland 
for more than 1,000 years before^ 
the 17th century. The word bre- 
hon is an Anglo-Irish form of the 
Gaelic brithem and means a judge. 
Six volumes published, 1866-1901, 
under the title Ancient Laws ol 
Ireland, contained translations of 
MSS., dating from the 8th to th(‘ 
1 3th century. The largest and 
most valuable of these M§S. is the 
Senchus Mor (Great Book of Old 
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Law), which, though incomplete, 
fills more than two volumes in the 
translations. Historical evidence 
traces this back to the oth century, 
while another document, the Book 
of Aieill, belongs partly to the 3rd 
and partly to the 7th century. 

The laws cover a wide field, and 
from them a faithful picture of 
social life and custom in Ireland 
for a long period of time may be 
drawn. The tribe or clan (fine) is 
the unit, and at the assemblies of 
the tribes the laws were pro- 
claimed. A proportion of the land 
was under private ownership ; 
the rest belonged to the tribe and 
was held in common. Society was 
graded from the supreme king of 
Erin, through provincial kings, 
nobles, tribal chiefs, and clans- 
men to serfs. The education and 
foster care of the children, crime, 
including murder, and contracts 
relating to property are all dealt 
with at length. Reparation for 
injury is the governing principle, 
and revenge and retaliation are 
discountenanced. 

Breisach or Alt Breisach. 
Town of W. Germany, in the Land 
of Baden-AVlirttemberg. It is 
on the right or eastern bank of the 
Rhine, 14 m. W.N.W. of Freiburg 
on the rly. to Colmar. Its interest 
is mainly historical, and due to its 
position on the river, but it has 
a trade in wine, corn, etc. The 
chief building is the minster, an 
imposing but irregular structure, 
richly decorated within. Across 
the Rhine is Neu Breisach. 

Breisach was a strong fortress 
and was frequently besieged. Called 
Mons Brisiacus, it was a stronghold 
of the Gauls and later a Roman 
fortress. In the Middle Ages it was 
a free city of Germany, one of the 
main defences of the kingdom. It 
was taken from the emperor during 
the Thirty Years’ War. In 1648 
it was given to France, to be 
restored to the emperor in 1697, 
when the French built Neu 
Breisaeh. It passed again to 
France and was again recovered 
by Germany during the 18th 
century. In 1796 the French took 
it, bnt by the settlement of 1815 
Baden, to which it had belonged 
since 1805, was confirmed in its 
possession. 

Breisgaa (Ger. gau^ district). 
District of Baden- W urttemberg, W. 
Germany. It stretches along the E. 
side of the Rhine from Basel to 
Hehl, and contains the southern 
part of the Black Forest. Freiburg 
is its chief town. As a county it 
was ruled in the Middle Ages by 
various families, and later passed 
in part to the Hapsburgs. The 


French overran it more than once, 
but it remained German, and in 
1805 was divided between Baden 
and Wurttemberg. In 1810 Baden 
secured the whole district. 

Breitenfeld, Battle of. Fought 
Sept. 17 (N.S.), 1631, between the 
Swedes and their Saxon allies 
under Gustavus Adolphus and the 
Imperialists under Tilly- The aim 
of Gustavus was to strengthen his 
army by alliances wfith Branden- 
burg and Saxony before he ad- 
vanced southward to meet his foes. 
While he negotiated, Magdeburg, 
which he had undertaken to 
relieve, was sacked in May by 
Tilly’s troops. In Sept., the elector 
of Saxony joined the king, and 
Gustavus immediately marched 
out to battle from his entrenched 
camp at Werben, 

The battle took place near the 
village of Breitenfeld, about 6 m. 
from Leipzig. Each army formed 
a long line in traditional formation, 
infantry in the centre, cavalry on 
the -wings, and artillery in front. 

The fight began with an artil- 
lery duel folio-wed by a charge of 
Tilly’s horse, who, led by Pappen- 
heim, bore round to the right 
flank of the Swedes. The men 
in the latter position turned to 
receive this blow, and after a 
savage encounter drove off their 
foes. At the other end of the field, 
however, the Saxons had been put 
to flight, and while they were 
being chased a decision was 
reached elsewhere. Tilly’s infantry 
crashed into the exposed left flank 
of the Swedes, who turned to face 
them, and a desperate struggle 
followed. It was decided in favour 
of the Swedes, as the troops from 
their other wing, who had just 
routed Pappenheim’s horsemen, 
occupied the positions vacated by 
the Imperialist foot, and turned 
their own guns upon them. Upon 
this the Imperialists began to fall 
back and were soon in full retreat. 

The numbers were fairly equal, 
the Imperialists being about 32,000 
strong and their enemies somewhat 
more. The losses were about 10,000 
Imperialists killed and wounded, 
and 6,000 Swedes and Saxons. 
Many Imperialists were made 
prisoners, and Tfily’s army, having 
lost all its guns, was practically 
routed and destroyed. He himself 
was wounded, but escaped. 

Breithom. Mountain peak of 
the Pennine Alps {q.v.). It is situ- 
ated between the Matterhorn and 
Monte Rosa, S. of Zermatt, on the 
Italo- Swiss frontier. Height, 
13,685 ft. On the N. flows the 
Gorner Glacier ; from the S., that 
of Monte Rosa. 


Breitkopf, Johann Gottlob 
Immanuel (1719-94). A German 
printer. Born at Leipzig, Nov. 23, 
1719, son of Bernhard Christoph 
Breitkopf (1695-1777), who founded 
a printing firm later called Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, he invented music 
type in 1754, and was the author 
of treatises on map printing (1777), 
book printing (1779), and on the 
origins of playing-cards, linen 
paper, and woodcuts (1784-1801). 
He died Jan. 28, 1794. 

Breitmann, Hans. Name by 
which Charles Godfrey Leland (g.v.) 
was known after the publication 
of his Hans Breitmann’s Ballads. 

Breitscheid, Rudolf (1874- 
1945). German economist. Born 

at Cologne, Nov. 2, 1874, he was 
educated at Munich and Marburg 
universities, and was chairman of 
a democratic union, 1903-12. He 
voted against the war budget, 
1917, and after the German revo- 
lution the following year he be- 
came first Prussian minister of the 
interior. A member of the Reich- 
stag, 1920-33, he was the Socialist 
party’s expert on foreign policy, 
close collaborator with Stresemann 
and a brilliant and fearless speaker. 
When Hitler assumed power he 
went into exile in France. Ho was 
given up to the Gestapo, Feb. 11, 
1941, by the Vichy govt., and his 
death at Buchonwald was re- 
ported Sept. 15, 1945. 

Bremen. Former independent 
and republican state within the 
German empire and the Wpimar 
republic, now forming a Land of 
W. Germany. The state consisted 
of the city of Bremen and the de- 
tached territories of the ports of 
Bremerhaven and Vegesack, the 
first at the mouth of the river 
Weser, the second farther inland, 
on the right bank. Total area is 
156 sq. m., pop. (eat. 1955) 629,000. 
85 p.c. of whom are Protestants. 
The large majority of this pop. is 
engaged in industry and trade, 
connected with Bremen’s r6Ie as 
the second biggest port of Ger- 
many ; in the rural communities 
fishing is the main occupation 
apart from some agriculture and 
cattle breeding. 

Bremen was created a bishopric 
in 788, united with Hamburg by 
an archbishop in 845, emancipated 
from clerical rule in the 13th cen- 
tury. From 1260, it played an im- 
portant part in the Hanseatic 
League until the league decayed 
in the 17th century. In 1522 
the reformed religion was intro- 
duced into Bremen by Henry of 
Zutphen. who was burned through 
the influence of Archbishop Chris- 
toph of Brunswick (1487-1558) ; 
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Protestantism became the state re- the new empire, but joined the 
Hgion 618. In the Thirty Years’ customs union with Prussia and 
War Bremen fell into Swedish the other members only in 1888. 
hands, though the city was in 1646 Modernisation of the port made it 
recognized as a free city. The once more possible for large vessels 
citizens finally bought their inde- to go to Bremen itself, there help- 
pendence from Sweden by the ing to- develop a great industry, 
cession of their territories at the After the First Great W^'ar Bremen 
mouth of the Weser. This con- came, for a period of nearly three 
siderable area, over 2,000 sq. m. months, under Communist rule 
with the capital of Stade. was and was eventually liberated by 
described as the duchy of Bremen military action. From then, except 
and fell in 1715 to Hanover, when the Nazis installed a Gan- 
Bremen city regained most of it in kifer, Bremen has been ruled by a 
1803, and was made by Napoleon Bnrgershafl (citizens’ diet) of 120 
capital of a French dept. and a small senate of varying num- 

When, in 1815, the German con- bers. The chairman of the senate 
federation was founded, Bremen was also Biirgermeister. 
joined it as a sovereign free city, In the Second Great War, Bro- 
its old rank having been con- men and its ports suffered severely, 
firmed in 1741, and soon regained After it, a U.S. enclave was set 
importance as a port and trading up surrounding Bremen, Brcmer- 
centre ; especially so after develop- haven, and Wesermunde ; except 
ing Bremerhaven, which had to for the actual ports, the enclave 
take the place of the obsolete river was transferred to British ad- 
port. In 1857 the first big German ministration Dec. 10, 1945. The 
transoceanic line, Norddeutscher three ports, recognized by the 
Lloyd, was founded at Bremen. In U.S. authorities as a Land (state) 
1867 the city transferred its within the U.S. zone Jan. 22, 
military authority to Prussia, and 1947, formed one of the Lmider 
in 1871 became a sovereign mem- of the federal republic of West 
ber of the federation embodied in Germany proclaimed in 1949. 
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Bremen. Map o! the state, showing the months of the rivers Weser and Elbe. 
Inset, plan ox Bremerhaven, the seaport of Bremen 


Bremen. German city and 
capital of the small Land of 
the same name. It occupies an 
area of 33’5 sq. 

"IPIllii 1 m. and had an 
I ' f e s t . pop. of 
I 500,000 in 1955. 

' 'ttriliJfll i It stands onboth 

''I ilffill I aides of the river 

' I ' lin ini ) Weser, about 46 
|j||l^ 111 . from its 

_ mouth, and 77m. 

Bremen city arm, ^jy_ j5_^_ 

Hamburg, next to which Bremen is 
the biggest port of Germany. 
Average tonnage of incoming or 
outgoing ships was between 7 and 8 
millions a year, and there was also 
a fluvial transport of between 
2 and 2-5 million tons. Bremen 
has five large ports, reached by a 
modern fairway allowing for ships 
with a draught up to 24 ft. ; the 
city consequently became one of 
the main trading centres, with an 
international market in wool, 
cotton, tobacco, petroleum, rice, 
corn, coffee, silk, and many 
induatriofl deriving therefrom. Rice 
mills, woolcomhing plants, cigar 
factories were prospering ; and 
some of Germaiiy’s greatest ship- 
yards, machine and automobile 
factories, breweries, chocolate fac- 
tories, and grain mills were located 
there. Of the total Gorman mer- 
chant fiect Bremen possessed 
about 28 p.c, ; it dominated the 
trade with America, and reached 
annual turnovers of £250 millions. 

The old city, now largely in . 
ruins, was surrounded by a beau- 
tiful park created upon former 
fortifications, and contained in its 
centre a number of precious relics 
of medieval architecture and sculp- 
ture ; the Rathaxis (town hall), a 
Romanesque cathedral dating back 
to the 11th century ; churches of 

R. Martin, S. Ausgarius, S. Stephen, 

S. John, and S. Mary, all built 
between the 12th and 14th cen- 
turies ; and many public and 
private buildings in a particular, 
brick-Gothio gabled stylo. For 
the adaptation of necessary mod- 
ern buildings to the old style, 
wealthy Bremen magnates had 
employed some of the finest 
modern architects, sculptors, and 
painters. An excellent art gallery 
testified to the wealth of the old 
city, which possessed a liberal- 
patrician spirit entirely #ts own, 
and, mainly because of it, had 
recovered from the heavy blows 
of the First Great War, and the 
conditions of the peace treaty 
which deprived Bremen of its 
ships, with an astonishing rapidity. 

Bremen was one of Germany’s 
principal shipbuilding and arma- 
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Bremen. Plan of the city, showing the old moated town on the right hank 
of the river Weser. The new town is on the left bank 


inent centres in the Second Great 
War. It was very heavily defended, 
but its docks, arms works, and 
rly. yards were constantly raided 
throughout the war, more than 200 
separate attacks being made by 
Allied aircraft. In the early part 
of April, 1945, Montgomery’s 
British 2nd army carried out one 
of his characteristic “ hook ” 
movements, isolating Bremen, as- 
sault on which began at midnight 
of April 23-24. Fierce street fight- 
ing, including the use of flame- 
throwers, brought surrender of the 
city on April 26, of the docks at 
dawn on the 27th. Sixteen large U - 
boats (15 ready for launching) and 
a large destroyer were found in the 
shipbuilding yards. By 1956 the 
harbour had been restored and 
much of the town had been rebuilt. 

Bremen. German liner built 
for the Norddeutscher Lloyd. The 
Bremen’s keel was laid June, 1927, 
and she was launched Aug., 1928. 
Displacing 51,650 tons on a length 
of 938 ft, 8 ins., a beam of 101 ft. 
8^ ins., and a draught of 33 ft. 
7| ins., she was powered by four 
sets of geared turbines which deve- 
loped a shaft h.p. of 84,000 to give 
the ship an average speed of 26 
knots. Manned by a crew of 960, 
she had accommodation for 2,147 
passengers. 

In 1929, the Bremen left 
on her maiden voyage and crossed 
from Cherbourg to New York in 
4 days 17 hrs. 42 mins, at an aver- 
age speed of 27-83 knots, thus 
beating the Mauretania’s fastest 
crossing and setting up a new 
record to gain for a time the Blue 
Riband {q.v.) of the Atlantic. She 


made her last Atlantic crossing 
just before the outbreak of the 
Second Great War. She left New 
York on Aug. 30, 1939, succeeded 
in passing N. of Iceland, and 
reached Murmansk. On Dec. 12, 
1940, she managed to reach Brem- 
erhaven, heavily escorted by de- 
stroyers. The British submarine 
Salmon sighted her, but by inter- 
national law could not torpedo her 
without warning. The Germans 
announced March 17, 1941, that 
fire had broken out on board her. 
S.H.A.E.F. found her a total loss 
when examined. May 15, 1945. 

Bremen Blue. Greenish- blue 
pigment, chiefly copper hydroxide 
associated with copper carbonate. 
Blue verditer is a copper blue 
similar to Bremen blue. 

Bremer, Fredrika (1801-65). 
Swedish novelist. Bom at Tuorla, 
near Abo (Turku), Finland, Aug. 
17, 1801, the daughter of a wealthy 
ironfounder, she was brought up 
in Sweden. Of her Sketches of 
Every-day Life (1828-48), the 
first volume, Axel and Anna, 
appeared in 1828, the second. The 
H. Family, in 1830, The latter 
established her reputation, en- 
hanced by succeeding volumes. 
Her later books, Hertha (1856) 
and Father and Daughter (1858), 
advocated the emancipation of 
women. She died Dec. 31, 1866. 

Bremerhaven. Seaport of Ger- 
many, the harbour or out-port of 
Bremen. Standing at the junction 
of the Weser and the Geeste, about 
40 m. N. of Bremen, it has churches, 
a museum, and a technical school. 
The idea of the port originated 
with a burgomaster of Bremen 


about 1826, the works being 
erected and opened in 1830. The 
large and safe harbour with its 
eight lighthouses, contains all 
the latest appliances for loading 
and unloading ships ; it has also 
112 acres of wet docks and 
several dry docks. The town 
is a shipbuilding centre, and was 
one of the bases of the German 
fleet. E. and S. of Bremerhaven 
lies Wesermiinde, created 1924 by 
the amalgamation of the towns of 
Lehe and Geestemiinde. During 
the Second Great War Bremen’s 
naval and shipbuilding yards and 
its aircraft factories were re- 
peatedly bombed by the R.A.F, 
and U.S.A.A.F. In 1945 it came 
under Allied control. Pop. (est. 
1955) 129,000. 

Brendan (484-577), Irish saint. 
Born near Tralee, county Kerry, 
and ordained priest 512, he estab- 
lished monasteries at Ardfert and 
at the foot of the Brandon Hill. 
About 550 he went on missionary 
journeys to Wales and Iona and re- 
turning to Ireland founded the see 
of Ardfert, churches in Galway 
and CO. Mayo, and the religious 
house of Clonfert, where he is 
buried. His festival is May 16. 

Brendon Hills. Limestone 
range in the W. of Somerset, Eng- 
land. They lie about 6 m. S. of 
Watchot and reach 1,391 ft. 

Bren Gun. Weapon originally 
designed and manufactured at 
Brno (Briinn) by the Skoda arma- 
ment works. It takes its name 
from the city of Brno in Czecho- 
slovakia. It was adopted as the 
standard automatic weapon for 
British infantry in 1936. Simple 
to use and extremely accurate, 
the Bren gun is gas-operated : 
gas from the first explosion fires 
the second round, and so on. 
The gun is 46 ins. long, weighs 
21 lb., and has a potential rate of 
fire of 600 rounds per min. (rifle 
calibre). It is fed by magazines 
each holding 30 rounds, and the 
rate of fire, allowing for changing 
of magazines, is 120 r.p.m. It has 
an effective range of 2,000 yds. 

The gun can be regulated to 
fire either single or multiple shots, 
and can be mounted on a tripod 
or bipod, or fired direct from the 
hip or shoulder. Generally speak- 
ing the weapon proved unsuitable 
for A. A. work, as it has practi- 
cally no cone of fire, the 
bullets from a burst of Bren gun 
fire do not spray, but strike the 
same point on the target. 
Machine-Gun. 

Brennan, Loxris (1852-1932). 
British inventor. Born at Castle- 
bar, CO. Mayo, Jan. 28, 1852, be 
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passed much of his early life in which is navigable. Its northem- 
Australia. His fame rests upon most arm reaches the sea at 
his inventions of the Brennan Fusina, immediately S. of Venice ; 
torpedo and of the gyroscopic farther S. its other arms extend 
monorail system of transport, into the lagoon of Venice, near 
During 1887-96 he was super- Chioggia. From Bassano it is 
inten(&nt of a government factory contained by dykes, and E. of 
where his torpedoes were made, Padua it is canalised to the coast, 
and during 1896-1907 its consult- Along its left bank a rly. and high 
ing engineer. He was later en- road run to Bassano from Trent, 
gaged in research for the Air Brenta, Battle of the. Term 
iMstry. He died Jan 17, 1932. sometimes applied to the fighting 
Brenner. Village of Austria, which took place during the First 
Situated in Tirol on the Italian Great War on the Italian front in 
boundary, and near the head of Nov.-Dee., 1917, in the valley of 
the Brenner Pass, it has hot the Brenta and its neighbourhood, 
springs, and is a summer resort. See Asiago Plateau. 

Brenner Pass, Lowest pass Brentano, Clemens (1778- 
over the Alps. On the Italo- 1842). German poet, novelist, and 
Austrian boundary, between Inns- playwright, the moat gifted and 
bruck and Bolzano, it has been a versatile of the German Romantic 
carriage-road since 1772, and is writers. Born at Ehrenbreitstein, 
traversed by a rly. passing over Sept. 8, 1778, he led an unsettled 
many bridges and viaducts and life, going to Heidelberg in 1805, 
through several tunnels, opened where he was joined by the writer 
in 1867. The pass, 4,500 ft. high, Ludwig Achim von Arnim (1781- 
was used by the Romans. ^ 1831). Round them grew up the 

Hitler and Mussolini held Heidelberg school of Romantic 
three of their meetings during the poets, and the two men colla- 
Second Great War at the Brenner borated to publish Dea ICnaben 
Pass, on March 18 and Oct. 14, Wunderhorn (the boy’s magic 
1940, and on Juno 2, 1941. As a horn), 1806-08, a collection of folk- 
vital lirik in the German-Italian songs, which was one of the achieve- 
lines of communication the rail- ments of German JElomanticism. 
way and its bridges and viaducts Brontano’s writing was often 
were a constant target for Allied marred by over-fantastic imagery, 
bombers, and during the campaign but sometimes he produced work of 
in Italy the line was more than great charm, as in Die Geschichte 
once put out of action. Troops of vom braven Kasperl und dem 
the Allied 5th Army, which had schonen Annerl (the tale of worthy 
foughtitswayup Italy, and troopsof Kasperl and lovely Annerl), writ- 
the U.S. 7th army from N. Europe ten 1816-17. Ho became a Roman 
met near the pass May 4, 1946. Catholic in 1818, and from this 
Brennus. Leader of the Gauls, date his only work was recording 
He invaded Italy, defeated the Ro- and interpreting the visions of a 
mansatthebattleofthe Allia, 390 nun, Anna Katherina Emmerich. 
B.O., and captured Rome except He died at Aschaifenburg, July 
the Capitol, on which occasion he 28, 1842. 

is said to have used the phrase Brentano’s sister Bettina or 
Vde victis (woe to the conquered!). Elisabeth (1785—1869) married his 
Another Brennus, also a GaUic friend Achim von Arnim in 1811. 
chief, invaded Macedonia 280 b.o. In 1835 she published Goethes 
and penetrated into Greece, but Bnefwechsel mit einem Kind© 
was defeated at Delphi. Brennus (Goethe’s correspondence with a 
is probably not a proper name, child),partly fictional, partly based 
but a title, like the Etruscan Lars, on her romantic attachment to 
and identical with the Celtic word <^oethe, whom she met in 1807. 
hrennin, meaning king. Brentano, Ltjdwio Joseph 

Brenta. River of Italy. An- (Lujo) (1844-1931). German 
ciently known as the Medoacua economist. A nephew of the poets 
and Moduacus Major, it issues Clemens Brentano and Bettina 
from Lake Caldonazzo, in the von Arnim, he was bom at 
Trentino, S.E. of Trent, passes E. Asohaffenburg, Deo. 18, ^ 1844. 
through the mts. by the Val Owing to his early acquaintance 
Sugana, turns S. near Tezze, with British industrial and trade 
forms an E. bend about Cismon, union conditions, he became one of 
and curves W, about Valstagna. the greatest authorities upon the 
Thence it passes S. to Bassano, science of economics, and was an 
where it enters the Venetian plain, active champion of the working 
and empties by three arms into classes. As a professor at Berlin, 
the N.W. Adriatic, after a course Breslau, Vienna, Leipzig, and 
of 106 m., the lower half of finally at Munich* 1891—1914, he 




upheld his liberal principles. His 
Labour’s Wage and Hours in their 
relation to Labour’s Production, 
1876, remains a classic. An 
Economic History of Britain, 
1927, was a notable publication. 
He died at Munich, Sept., 9 1931. 

Brentford, William Joynson- 
Hicks, 1st Viscount (1865-1932). 
British politician. William Hicks, 
born June 23, 

1865, became a 
solicitor, 1888. 

On his marriage, 

1895, he added 
his wife’s sur- 
name, Joynson, 
to his own. 

Conservative 

M.F. for N.W. 

M « r h ft « t, ft r Viscount BrentXord, 

^ A I * i ’ loUtioian 

1908-10, Brent- 
ford, 1911-18, and Twickenham, 
1918-29, he was created a baronet, 
1919. He was parliamentary secre- 
tary, Overseas Trade department, 
1922 ; then postmaster - general, 
financial secretary to the treasury, 
with a seat in the cabinet, and min- 
ister of health. In 1924 he was 
made home secretary, and, popu- 
larly known as Jix, was constantly 
in the public eye. A prominent 
member of the Evangelical section 
in the Church of England, he took 
a leading part in parliament in 
defeating the proposals for a 
reformed prayer book in 1927. He 
left office, 1929, and was made a 
viscount. On his death, June 8, 
1932, the title passed to his eldest 
son, Richard Cecil Joynson -Hicks 
(b. 1896). Consult Jix, Viscount 
Brentford, H. A. Taylor, 1933. 

Brentford and Chiswick. Bor- 
ough of Middlesex, England. It lies 
7 m. W. of S. Paul’s, London, on 

the left bank of 
3j7 the Thames. The 

/w 

]l\ 'Inf IJi through the bor- 
I' Ttf i’-l fn"! ough which Is 
f served by Lon- 
don Transport 
and British Rail- 
ways, Southern 

c£is“vri”k«ma Region. It forms 

a borough con- 
stituency. Pop. (1951) 69,367. 

Chiswick is mainly residential, 
with a few light industries, includ- 
ing the manufacture of polishes 
and cosmetics, and electrical en- 
gineering ; Brentford’s industrial 
belt fringes the Great West Road, 
where soaps, cosmetics, foods, and 
chemical engineering products are 
made. One-fifth of the borough is 
permanent open space that in- 
cludes the riverside land, the 
grounds of the Palladian Chiswick 
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Brescia. The old and new cathedrals of this 
Italian city 



Brescia. The Piazza della Loggia with, in the fore- 
ground, the two iron figures and hell on the clock 
tower, dating from 1552 


House, Boston Manor Park, and 
( himiersbiiry Park. 8. LaAvrence’s 
church, Chiswick, has intere.sting 
12th-century memorials. The 
church of S. Nicholas, Chiswick, 
rebuilt 1884, has a 15th -century 
tower ; in the churchyard are the 
tombs of Hogarth and Whistler. 
Hogarth’s house, in Hogarth Lane, 
is a museum. 

Edmund Ironside defeated the 
Danes at Brentford in 1016 ; 
six mart3TR were buried alive here 
in 1558 ; and in 1642 the Royalists 
scattered the Parliamentarians in 
a skirmish that ended in a Royalist 
defeat at Tnrnham Green. 



Brent-goose 


Brent-goose [Branta hernicia). 
Species of wild goose which visits 
the shores of Great Britain in 
autumn and winter, spending sum- 
mer in the northern regions. It is 
blackish brown on the upper parts 
and grey below and weighs about 
4 lb. Its flesh is valued for the table, 
Brentwood. An urban district 
and town of Essex, England. 
Served by an electrified line of 
British Railway’s, East- 
ern Region, it is 18 m. 

N.E. of London and is 
primarity residential, 
but has some light in- 
dustries. The urban dis- 
trict, extended in 1934, 
includes the town of 
Brentwood and parts of 
nine villages. Large 
tracts of parkland in 
the area have been 
acquired hy the local 
authorities to form part 
of the “ green belt ” 
round Greater London. Brent- 
wood grammar school was founded 
in 1557. Pop. (1951) 29,897. 

Brer Rabbit. Chief animal char- 
acter in the American Negro folk- 
tales made familiar hy Joel Chand- 
ler Harris in his book Uncle Remus. 
The frequent allusion to Brer 
Rabbit as “ layin’ low and sayin’ 
nuthin’ ” is based on a mis- 
quotation. The plirase in the story 
of Brer Rabbit and the Tar-Baby 
is “ Tar- Baby, she ain’t sayin’ 
nuthin’, and Brer Fox, he loy low.” 


Brescia (anc. 

Brixia). City of 
TtaW, capital of the 
prov. of Brescia. 

BeautifulH situated 
at the foot of the 
Alps, it is an im- 
portant rh\ Junction 
51 m. E. of Milan. 

Dominated by its 
old castle, now" a pri- 
son, and enclosed by 
walls, it has Roman 
remains. The old 
cathedral, proha bW 
of the 10th century", 
was built over a 
Christian basilica ; 
the present cathedral 
is modern (1604 and 
1825). The magnifi- 
, cent town hall, 1492- 
1574, is the work of 
Sansovino and Palla- 
dio. The massive 
Broletto, originallv" 
the council hall, now 
the law courts, dates 
from 1187 and 1222. 

There are manj" fine 
churches, some hav- 
ing good paintings b\" 

Tintoretto, Paolo 
Veronese, Moretto, 
and Romanino, but 
most of these were amongst the 
many historic buildings to sus- 
tain damage (some being almost 
entirely destroyed) through bomb- 
ing in the vSecond Great War. 
Important manufactures are iron 
and steel goods (including weapons 
and firearms — ^for which Brescia 
has been famous for 
centuries) ; wine, wool- 
lens, linen, and silk. 
Pop, (1951) 146,632. 

A town of the Ceno- 
mani, Brescia became a 
Roman colony in 225 
B.G. In A.D. 452 it was 
sacked by Attila. In 
the latter part of the 
12th century it figured 
prominently in the 
Lombard League, and 
after being pillaged 
and destroyed by the 
French in 1512 was attached to 
Venice until 1797. In that year 
it was occupied by the Austrians, 
from whom it fell to Piedmont in 
1859. In 1849 the town acquired 
a high place in the annals of the 
Risorgimento by its heroic rising 
(March 23-April 1) against over- 
whelming Austrian forces. 

The province of Brescia covers 
part of the main range of the Alps 
(where timber is the chief product ) 
and stretches down to the lower 
hills (the vine, the olive, and other 


fruit trees) and to the plain (wheat). 
Pop. (1951) 842,145. Pron. 

(approx.) braysh'ya. 

Breslau (Pol. Wroclaw). Ger- 
man name of a city of eastern 
Europe on the Oder, 350 m. S.E. 
of its mouth. It was the capital of 
Silesia, and its size and importance 
are due to its position on the 
Oder, which is navigable from 
here, and to the rich coal and iron 
mines in the vicinity. The old 
town is on the left bank of the 
river. On the right bank and 
around the old town are modern 
suburbs. 

The city grew up round the 
cathedral (begun in the 12th cen- 
tury, completed in the 15th, en- 
larged in the 17th and 18th, and 
restored in the 19th) ; and after 
having been for a time Polish, 
became in 1163 the chief town of 
an independent duchy. It passed 
in 1335 to the king of Bohemia. 
During 1480-90 included in Hun- 
gary, it was in 1742 taken by 
Frederick the Great, becoming 
part of Prussia until that state 
was abolished in 1945. It then 
came under Polish administration, 
the German population being 
expelled. Pop. (est. 1955)374,000. 

Breslau, formerly a great rail- 
way centre, is connected hy canals 
with the Elbe and the Vistula, and 
as part of Prussia had an extensive 
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^ 172 of her crew were 

f ^S'li Bressanone 

- ' (Ger. Brixen). Town 

iL yrndblWi rfil Cm? y- i Bolzano prov., 
ii I Italy. At the con- 
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Breslau. The Uth-century i 

Second Great War into a museum i x n rs 

architecturally Bres- 

trade in coal, timber, cereals, etc. sanone is, next to Bolzano, the 


Breslau. The 14th-century Rathaus, turned after the 
Second Great War into a museum 


West End and City areas ; the 
cutting of five new motorways 
tlii'ough undeveloped country to 
take fast motor traffic from the 
metropolis to Birmingham, Brigh- 
ton, and other centres ; tunnels 
under Hyde Park ; and fly-over 
bridges across main thoroughfares. 
Nothing camo of its recommenda- 
tions owing to the outbreak of the 
Second Great War in 1939. 

Brest. Fortified naval seaport 
and town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Finistere. It is in the 
extreme W. of Brittany, 155 rn. W. 
of Rennes, on the N. aide of a bay 
called Brest Roads which is large 
enough to hold a fleet of 500 ships. 
The river Penfeld falls into it, 
and its outlet to the ocean is the 
Goulet, 2 m. long, along the banka 
of which are the establishments of 
the French navy, shipbuilding 


Its manufactures included rly. 
stock, machinery, and iron goods 
of various kinds, furniture, carpets, 
paper, beer, and glass. 

Breslau’s many old buildings 
included, besides the cathedral, 
the Protestant church of S. Mary 
Magdalene, built in the 14tlx 
century, a miniature of the 
cathedral ; the church of the Holy 
Cross and the lith-century church 
of the Minorites ; the 14th- 
century Rathaus, restored in the 
19th century, underneath which 
was the Schweidnitzer Keller, used 
from about 1350 as a beer house. 
The fortifications, taken down 
after 1807, w'ere replaced by 
promenades. The Hohenzollorns 
had a modern palace here. The 
university, established in 1811 
with fine buildings facing the 
Oder, developed from a Jesuit 
college founded in 1702. 

A frequent target for R. A.F, and 
Russian bombers during the Secon d 
Great War, Breslau was invested 
by the Russians on Feb. 14, 1945, 


most representative centre of Alto 
Adige. Bressanone was the scene 
of the first outbreak of the 
peasants’ revolt, 1525. Artistically 
woven woollen articles, wine, fruit, 
and grain are produced in the area. 
Pop. (1951) 12,926. 

Bressay. One of the Shetland 
Islands, Scotland. It is separated 
from the mainland by Bressay 
Sound, and is 6 m. long by 1 m. 
to 3 m. broad. Bressay pariah in- 
cludes the Isle of Noas, which has 
a bird sanctuary. The Cave of the 
Bard has stalactites and a strange 
echo. Paving and roofing stones 
are quarried, and ponies bred. 
Maximum alt. 742 ft. Area 11 sq. 
m. Pop. (1951) 335. 

Bressey Report. Highway 
development scheme for Greater 
London prepared by Sir Charles 
Bressey (1874-1951 ) and Sir Edwin 
Lutyens (1869-1944), and pub- 
lished by the ministry of Transport 
in 1938. It envisaged a series 
of roads encircling London to 
divert traffic from the congested 


yards, foundries, magazines, re- 
pairing and other docks, barracks, 
etc. Brest is also a commercial 
port, with ample docks — some- 
thing like 6,000 ships enter the 
roadstead annually — and a fishing 
centre. It has chemical, brush, 
rope, and fertiliser factories, and 
near by are granite and porphyry 
quarries. Pop. (1954) 110,713. 

There is a fine 12th- century 
castle, modified by Vauban. Long 
a Breton port, Brest belonged to 
England 1341-97. Luring 1513- 
1694 it was several times un- 
successfully attacked by the Eng- 
lish. Richelieu made it a naval 
station in 1631, and Colbert con- 
tinually improved it until it be- 
came the most important naval 
port in the kingdom. 

In the Second Great War Brest 
was used as a supply port and 
maintenance depot for the B.E.F. 
until it was captured and occupied, 
June 20, 1940, by the Germans 
who used it as a submarine base. 
The German warships Gneiaenau 


during Marshal Koniev’s rapid 
advance on Berlin, and fell May 7. 
It recovered very slowly from the 
destruction it suffered during the 
war, but by 1955 some of its 
historic buildings, e.g. the cathe- 
dral and the town hall, had been 
restored. 

Breslau. German cruiser of the 
First Great War. With the Goeben 
iq.v.) she escaped the Allied fleets 
in the Strait of Messina, Aug., 
1914, and took refuge in Turkish 
waters. Purchased by Turkey, the 
Goeben and the Breslau came out 
of the Dardanelles, Jan. 20, 1918, 
and attacked British ships north of 
Imbros, sinking a couple of small 
vessels. While heading back for 
the Dardanelles, the Breslau ran 
into a British minefield and sank ; 
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and Scharnhorst (qq-v.) lay in the 
harbour, 1941-42. They and other 
shipping, U-hoat pens, and port 
installations were bombed by the 
Allied air forces 165 times {see illus. 
in page 202). The population fell 
to 2,000 people living in cellars. 
In one of these the Germans had 
stored ammunition which blew up 
killing 399 French. Brest was in- 
vested by U.S. troops by Aug. 12, 
1944, but organized German resist- 
ance did not cease until Sept. 19. 
About two-thirds of the rebuilt 
town was devastated on July 28, 
1947, when a Norwegian nitrate 
ship blew up in the harbour. 

Brest. Town of White Russia 
S.S.R., better known by its former 
name Brest-Litovsk (Polish Brzesc 
nad-Bugiem). Capital of a region 
of the same name, it is situated on 
the Bug near its confluence with 
the Mukhavetz, about 120 m. S. of 
Grodno. It is important as a rly. 
junction, and a canal, 50 m. long, 
connects the Bug here with the 
Mukhavetz, which makes Brest a 
link in the inland waterway system 
extending from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. The town has metal 
works, leather and food-processing 
industries, and sawmills which 
cut up timber from the forests of 
the region. 

An old Slav town, anciently 
called Berestov (elm town), it was 
the Polish Brzesc Litewski until 
1795, when it passed to Russia. 
The town, noted in ecclesiastical 
history for its congresses, 1590, 
1594, and 1596, as a result of which 
a part of the Eastern Church was 
reunited with Rome, was ravaged 
in turn by the Mongols in 1241, the 
Teutonic Knights in 1379, the 
Crimean Tartars in the 15th 
century, and the Swedes in 1657 
and 1706. 

During the First Great War the 
town was the scene, 1917-18, of 
the conference between the Central 
Powers and the Bolsheviks which 
resulted in the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk (v.i.), and the temporary 
occupation of the town by Ger- 
many. By the treaty of Riga, 1921, 
it b^me part of Poland. 

After the invasion of Poland by 
Germany at the outset of the 
Second Great War, the Polish 
government moved to Brest- 
Litovsk from Warsaw, Sept. .11, 
19^, but the Germans captured 
^e town six d&ys later. At the 
partition of between the 

Germans and Russians the same 
nwrfh, Brest-Litovsk came within 
the Russian-ocotipied area, and 
was incorporated into White 
Russia as BrA. Overrun by the 
Germans Jhne 23, 1941, Brest re- 


mained in their hands until re- 
captured by Rokossovsky July 28, 

1944. It lay in the area ceded by 
Poland to Russia by a treaty of 

1945, ratified 1946. Pop. (est.) 
50,000. 

Brest-Litovsk, Treaty of. 
Peace concluded between Germany 
and Russia, March 3, 1918, during 
the First Great War. Lenin and 
Trotsky, the Bolshevik leaders, 
overthrew the Kerensky govern- 
ment in Russia on Nov. 7 (N.S.), 

1917, and in a manifesto issued 
next day pledged themselves to 
secure a general armistice or, if 
that proved impracticable, to dis- 
sociate Russia from the Allies, and 
negotiate a separate peace with 
the Central Powers. On Nov. 29 
the German government agreed to 
receive Russian delegates at Brest- 
Litovsk (later called simply Brest). 

The conference opened on Dec. 
22, and the Bolsheviks made the 
following proposals : no annex- 
ations ; armies of occupation to be 
withdrawn ; right of self-deter- 
mination to be given to all peoples ; 
rights of minorities to be safe- 
guarded ; colonies to be returned ; 
no economic boycott after the war. 
On Dec. 25 the Central Powers 
declared their acceptance of a 
peace without annexations or 
indemnities provided the Allies 
approved and would join in the 
negotiations. The Allies ignored 
the conference; and on Jan. 10, 

1918, Trotsky announced that 
Russia intended to negotiate a 
separate peace. 

Meanwhile the Central Powers 
made terms with the new Russian 
state of Ukrainia (with which the 
Bolsheviks were at war), a peace 
being signed on Feb. 9. Trotsky 
refused to sign a formal treaty of 
peace ; Germany suspended the 
armistice, and renewed hostilities 
against Russia. On Feb. 24 the 
Bolsheviks gave in, and the treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk was signed on 
March 3. 

The Bolsheviks undertook to 
evacuate Estonia, Livonia, Fin- 
land, and Ukrainia; the future of 
these countries was to be deter- 
mined by the German and Austrian 
governments in consultation with 
their inhabitants. East Anatolia 
(Turkish Armenia), Ardahan, 
Kars, and Batum were likewise 
to be evacuated, and their future 
was to be decided by their 
inhabitants in consultation with 
Turkey. The Russian army was 
to be demobilised and Russian 
warships disarmed or immobilised. 
The political and economic in- 
dependence of Persia and Afghan- 
istan was to be respected. Terri- 


torially the treaty put back the 
frontiers of Russia to where they 
stood in the 17th century ; Russia 
lost a quarter of its population, 
a third of its best arable land, half 
its coalmines, and a third of its 
iron foundries. 

By a proviso of the armistice of 
Nov. 11, 1918, with the western 
Allies, Germany repudiated the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk. 

Breteuil, Louis Charles Au- 
guste Le Tonnelier, Baron de 
(1730-1807). French diplomatist. 
Born on March 7, 1730, at the 
castle of Azay-le-Feron (Indre), he 
began his career as a soldier, but 
soon changed to diplomacy, in 
which he showed great ability. He 
was ambassador at St. Petersburg 
1760-70, then at Vienna, Naples, 
and again at Vienna. Returning to 
Paris in 1783 he was given a post 
at court which he held until 1788. 
Although the centre of the abso- 
lutist group favoured by Marie 
Antoinette, he was responsible for 
the order of 1785 which virtually 
abolished lettres de cachet^ a potent 
instrument of absolutism. His 
appointment as minister of state 
on July 11, 1789, was one cause 
of the popular rising that resulted 
in the destruction of the Bastille 
on July 14. Breteuil went into 
exile, first in Switzerland and then 
at Hamburg. He returned to 
Prance in 1802, and died in Paris 
Nov. 2, 1807. 

Brdtigny, Treaty of. Signed 
at Br6tigny, near Chartres, France, 
on May 8, 1360, this treaty ended 
the first period of the Hundred 
Years’ War between England and 
France. By its terms John of 
France, taken prisoner at Poitiers, 
was released ; a ransom of 
3,000,000 gold crowns was to he 
paid for him by instalments, host- 
ages to remain in England until 
the debt was discharged. Edward 
III gave up all possessions north 
of the Loire except Calais, Guisnes, 
and Ponthieu ; his sovereignty 
over Guienne and Gascony, Poitou, 
Saintonge, La Rochelle, the Lim- 
ousin, and the Angouleme country 
was recognized. He renounced 
his claim to the French throne and 
to other joarts of France, and gave 
up his al] iance with the Flemings ; 
John gave up his alliance with the 
Scots. The peace lasted only until 
1369. 

Breton^ Andrei (b. 1896). 

French poet and critic. One of the 
chief exponents of surrealism, he 
edited La Revolution Surr6aliste, 
1924, a publication that influenced 
contemporary painting and poetry. 
His surrealist manifestoes, 1924 
and 1930, not only challenged 
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forms of representational art but 
related movements in art to politi- 
cal trends. As a poet he reflected 
the violent political turmoil of 
Europe during the 1930s. His best- 
known books included Le Revolver 
a cheveux blancs, 1932 ; Position 
politique du surrealisme, 1935 ; 
L’Amour fou, 1937 ; Eata Mor- 
gana, 1942 ; La cle des champs, 
1954. During the Second Great 
War he went to the U.S.A., return- 
ing to France in 1946. 

Breton^ Jules Adolphe AiMfi 
Louis (1827-1906). French painter. 
Born at Courrieres, Pas-de-Calais, 
May 1, 1827, he studied under F61ix 
de Vigne at Ghent and Drolling in 
Paris, and made his debut at the 
Salon in 1849 as a genre painter. 
After 1851 he confined himself to 
landscape and rural life. La 
Benediction des Bies, in the Lux- 
embourg, is the best known of his 
pictures. He also published vols. 
of verse, e.g. Les Champs et la Mer, 
1875. He died in Paris July 5, 1906. 

Breton, Nicholas (c. 1545- 
1626). English poet. Son of a Lon- 
don merchant and educated at 
Oxford, he was a prolific writer of 
verse and prose. Ho is best re- 
membered by his charming little 
pastoral of Phillida and Oorydon 
(In the Merry Month of May), con- 
tained in England’s Helicon, 1600, 
and his pamphlet in prose and 
verse. The Will of Wit, 1599. A 
privately printed edition of his 
•works, edited by A. B. Groaart, 
appeared in 1879. Breton’s name 
was pronounced Britton. 

Breton de los Herreros, 
Manuel (1796-1873). Spanish 
dramatist and satirist. Born at 
Quel, Dec. 19, 1 796, he was educa- 
ted at Madrid, He served in the 
army 1812-22, was sub-librarian at 
the national library, Madrid, 1831- 
40, and was secretary to the Span- 
ish Academy from 1842 until his 
death, Nov. 8, 1873. His Merope is 
one of a series of tragedies, but he 
excelled in comedy. The LetriUas, 
lyric poems, are in the poet’s lighter 
mood.. Of his 360 plays the best 
is Escuela del Matrimonio (the 
sehool of marriage), 1851. 

Breton Language and Liter a- 
TUBB. Breton, the language of 
Brittany in N.W. France, is a 
member of the British group of 
Celtic languages, and very similar 
in structure to Welsh and Cornish. 
It was introduced during the 5th 
and 6th centuries by immigrants 
from Britain, and is to be distin- 
guished from Gaulish, which went 
out of use several centuries earlier. 
In spite of discouragement by the 
French government, Breton re- 
mains the most widely-spoken of 


the modern Celtic languages, its 
speakers numbering about a mill- 
ion (in 1898 there were over half 
a million monoglot Bretons). 
There are four main dialects — 
those centred on Saint-Pol-de- 
Leon, Treguier, and Quimper do 
not differ widely ; that of Vannes 
is sufficiently different to require 
separate study. Since the early 
19th century, when Le Gonidec 
published his grammar and dic- 
tionary, a mainly artificial literary 
language has also been in use. 

The earliest written Breton is 
found in glosses and proper names 
in Latin manuscripts (8th-15th 
centuries) ; and a few scraps of 
verse occur in a 14th-century 
manuscript. The literature of 
the 15th to 17th centuries is 
mainly religious and derivative. 
It is both in prose and verse and 
contains three mystery- plays. The 
life of Ste. Nonne, Le grand myst6re 
de Jesus, and Le myst^re de 
Sainte Barbe. The modern litera- 
ture begins in the 17th century 
with, mainly, more miracles and 
mystery plays. In the 18th cen- 
tury a decline sot in, but this was 
followed in the 19th by a revival 
due chiefly to the scholarly 
activity of Le Gonidec. It was 
in this century that the genuine 
ballad literature of Brittany first 
saw tho light. Since the end of 
the 19th century literature both 
in prose and verse has been pro- 
duced in increasing volume, not 
only in the literary language, but 
also in tho various dialects. 

Bretonneau, Pierre (1778- 
1862). French physician. Born 
at Tours, April 3, 1778, he was 
the first man to perform tho 
operation of tracheotomy for 
croup, 1825, and he also made a 
study of typhoid, which he pre- 
dicted would bo differentiated 
from typhus. His chief work, Des 
inflammations sp6ciales de tissu 
muqueux, appeared in 1826. In 
1855 he enunciated the germ 
theory of disease. Bretonneau, 
who died Feb. 18, 1862, gave 
diphtheria its present name. 

Brett, George Howard (b. 
1886). American soldier. Born 
Feb. 7, 1886, and educated at 
Virginia military institute, he 
graduated from the Army Air 
Corps tactical school and War 
College. Having served in the 
First Great War with the U.S. air 
force, he retired in 1920, but re- 
turned to the service in 1930. As 
major-general, after Japan attack- 
ed Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941, he 
became American representative 
on the AUied council at Chunking 
for the common prosecution of the 


war. In 1942 Brett was promoted * 
lieutenant-general and appointed 
deputy supreme command er of the 
S.W. Pacific area. He was in 
command of the Caribbean area, 
1942-46, and retired 1946. 

Bretton Woods. Town in New 
Hampshire, U.S.A. Here, at a 
conference held July 1-22, 1944, 
representatives of the 44 countries 
then forming the United Nations 
recommended the establishment 
of an international monetary fund 
to promote exchange stability 
after the end of the Second Great 
War ; and of an international 
bank for reconstruction and devel- 
opment to assist in making post- 
war reconstruction as rapid as 
possible by providing capital for 
projects which would raise the 
productivity of the borrowing 
country. Both organizations came 
into being on Dec. 27, 1945. See 
International Bank for Recon- 
struction ; International Monetary 
Fund. 

Bretwalda (A.S., overlord). 
Word or title used in the Anglo - 
KSaxon Chronicle. The old idea 
was that the eight rulers inou- 
tioned there, and also by Bede, as 
having this title were the recog- 
nized superiors of tho other 
English kings. Probably the word 
was used for an overlord w^hose 
authority was virtually nominal. 

Breughel. Spelling sometimes 
used for the name of tho Flemish 
painters Brueghel (o'.?;.). 

Breuil, Henri ISdouard Proh- 
RER (b. 1877). French abbo and 
prohistoriau who convinced his 
fellow scholars of the antiqtiiiy 
of cave paintings found at Altamira 
{q,v,) and elsewhere. Born Feb. 
8, 1877, at Mortain, Manche, he 
was associated with the discovery 
of the paintings in the caves of 
Font de Gaume and Combarellos, 
in Dordogne, and in 1901 published 
his opinion that they wore tho 
work of prehistoric man of the 
Magdalenian period. He con- 
vinced the sceptical scholars of 
the day of the truth of this opinion, 
and that the paintings discovered 
in 1879 in the cave of Altamira 
(itself discovered in 1875) were 
also prehistoric. In 1910 he was 
appointed professor at the In- 
stitut de pal6ontologie humaine at 
Paris on its foundation by Prince 
Albert of Monaco, and it became 
his life work to study and record 
ancient cave art, for which work 
his outstanding gifts as an artist 
and draughtsman rendered him 
exceptionally fitted. His studios 
took him far afield and included 
investigation of paintings in 
France, Spain, and S.W. Africa. 
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Breve (Lat. brevis, short). 
Musical note of the time-value of 
two semibreves, -wTitten thus 
In the Middle Ages it was a short 
note, hence the name. The longer 
notes then used are now obsolete, 
leaving the breve as the longest 
note of today, used mainly in 
church music. See Alla Breve. 

Breve. Scots law term for a 
writ in the king’s name directing a 
judge to try by jury the points 
therein stated. 

Br^vent. Mt. of France, in the 
Pennine Alps. Situated N.W. of 
Chamonix, it is 8,284 ft, high and 
commands a view of Mont Blanc. 

Brevet (Fr.). Term used in 
France in the days of the monarchy 
in the sense of the English term 
commission, i.e, a written authori- 
sation to assume the functions of 
an officer in the navy or army. 
Brevet in the British army is a 
mid-grade rank other than regi- 
mental formerly given to three 
grades of officers : captain with six 
years’ service could be a brevet 
major, a major a brevet lieutenant- 
colonel, a lieutenant- colonel a 
brevet colonel. Such promotions 
were said to be by brevet, which is 
a recognition of special merit. 

Brevet rank was suspended in 
1943, but in 1952 was restored in 
respect of promotion from major to 
lieutenant- colonel. 

In the infantry and cavalry a 
captain having higher rank by 
brevet received the pay of a junior 
major, but in the artillery and 
engineers he received an inter- 
mediate rate between that of 
captain and major. When in the 
course of regimental promotion the 
major who is a brevet lieut.-col. is 
given substantive rank as a lieut.- 
col., his brevet lapses but his 
seniority in substantive rank runs 
from the date of brevet. 

The term brevet as popularly 
given to the flying badge worn on 
the left breast by certain R.A.F. 
aircrew derives from the brevet or 
certificate issued to a pilot on com- 
pletion of training. The oldest 
R.A.F. brevets are the pilot’s 
wings and the observer’s half- wing 
with the letter 0. During the 
Second Great War 
brevets were authorised ||i|- ijg 
for air gunners, signal- |S 

. lers, navigators, bomb jS&gl ill 
aimers, and flight en- 










j! 

Brevet. B.A.F. pilot’s brevet and 
f upper picture) air gunner’s brevet 
of the Second Great War 


gineers. These consisted of single 
half-wings attached to a laurel 
wi’eath surrounding the letters 
AG, S, N, B, or E respectively. 
Development of the fast jet- 
bomber carrying a small crew of 
speciahsts, each combining several 
duties, resulted in a reduction of 
the variety of brevets. An airman 
relegated to ground duties is not 
deprived of his brevet. 

Breviary (Lat. breviarium, sum- 
mary). Originally a compendium 
of the Psalter and Christian 
prayers, the term has been applied 
since the 11th century to the 
complete book of prayers for the 
daily offices in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. It is divided in four 
seasonal parts. 

The daily office contains the 
short service for the canonical 
hours, i.e. Prime, Terce, Sext, 
Nones, and Vespers, with the night 
office of Compline and the long 
midnight and early morning ser- 
vices of Matins and Lauds. There 
are also special offices of the 
Blessed Virgin and of the Dead, 
and the supplementary oflicea of 
each diocese. In addition to a 
certain number of psalms, a lesson 
from the Bible, and a hymn with 
antiphons, responses, versicles, 
and collects make up each office. 
Readings from the fathers and 
from the lives of the saints are 
also included in the longer offices. 
Each eccles. season of the year 
has its own proper office, while 
the saints’ days for the most part 
have offices common to various 
groups of saints, e.g. apostles, 
martyrs, virgins, etc. It is obli- 
gatory on all R.C. clergy to say 
daily the appropriate office from 
the breviary, and in cathedrals 
and the houses of rehgious orders 
the offices are commonly said or 
sung by the community. 

From the 4th century various 
books came into use containing the 
Psalter, the Old and New Testa- 
ments, legends of the saints, anti- 
phons and prayers, and writings of 
the fathers. These were abridged 
and made into a breviary by Pope 
Gregory VII (1073-85 ). The Bene- 
dictines and other religious orders 
already at that time 
had their own service 
books. Under Pope 
Innocent III (1198- 
^4 ' 1216) the modern 

breviary came into be- 
ing. It has been frequently revised, 
notably by Cardinal Quiguonez in 
the 16th century, and by Popes 
Pius V (1566-72) and Urban VIII 
(1623-^). The many local and 
diocesan breviaries then in use 
were withdrawn in favour of the 


Roman breviary of Pius V, and 
only those that could show 
an existence of 200 years were 
authorised. Apart from the office 
books of certain religious orders, 
and the ancient uses at Milan and 
Toledo, the Roman breviary is in 
common use throughout the 
Roman Catholic world. An Eng- 
lish translation was issued by the 
marquess of Bute, 1879. 

Brevier. Name of an obsolete 
size of printing type, roughly 
equivalent to 8-point. About 9 
lines make an inch. It is one 
size larger than minion and one 
size smaller than bourgeois. It 
was originally used for printing 
breviaries, hence its name. 

Brewer, John Sherren (1809- 
79). British historian. Born at 
Norwich and educated at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, he was ordained 
in 1837. In 1839 he became 
lecturer in classics, and in 1855 
professor of English literature and 
lecturer in modem history at 
King’s College, London. He 
arranged and edited for the Master 
of the Rolls the first four volumes 
of Letters and Papers of the Reign 
of Henry VIII, 1862 ; the first 
volume of Monumenta Fran- 
ciscana, 1858 ; and works of 
Giraldus Cambrensis, 1861, and 
of Roger Bacon, 1859. His chief 
w'ork was done for the Record 
Office, but ho also wrote for the 
London press, and for a time was 
editor of The Standard. In 1877 
he resigned his professorship at 
King’s College for the living of 
Toppesfiold in 
Essox, where he ' 1* 
died, Feb. ^^16, ji | ^ 

ledge.” ' Bor. in K. 0. Bie.tTi 

London, May 2, book compiler 
1810, and 

educated at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, ho wrote A Guide to the 
Scientific Knowledge of Things 
Familiar, 1848 ; A Political, Social, 
and Literary History of France, 
1863; Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, 1870 ; The Reader’s 

Handbook of Allusions, References, 
etc., 1880 ; A Dictionary of Mira- 
cles, 1884. He died March 6, 1897. 

Brewers’ Company. Four- 
teenth of the livery companies of 
the city of London. Incorporated 
in 1438, it once bore the arms of 
Thomas Becket impaled with its 
own ; a crest was substituted, 
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1544. The hall, in 
Addle Street, E.C., 
was burnt in 1666 ; 
it was rebuilt 
1670-73 ; and des- 
troyed by German 
bombs in Dec., 

1940. Offices were 
opened at 18, Mans- 
field St., London, 

W.l. 

The company 
maintains alms- 
houses at South 
Minims and else- 
where, and its benefactions to 
education include assistance to 
Aldenham and North London 
Collegiate Schools. 

Brewers’ Grains. Insoluble 
residue of malt left in the mash tun 
after the wort has been run off 
and the remaining sugars and other 
soluble matters removed by sprink- 
ling with water. The grains then 
contain about 75 p.c. of water and 
are sometimes used in this condi- 
tion for feeding cattle, but as they 
rapidly become sour, especially in 
hot w^eather, it is common to dry 
the grains by pressing out as much 
water as possible and passing 
them through a drum heated 
by a steam coil. The dried pro- 
duct has the following average 
composition : water 9 ; fat 7 ; 
protein 18 ; mineral matter 4 ; 
crude fibre 20 ; digestible cai'- 
bohydrates 42 p.c. The food 
value is about 1,400 calories 
per lb., which is in close agree- 
ment with that of an equal 
weight of the original barley. 
This dried material is easy to 
store and is used as fodder for 
cattle, sheep, and horses. 

Brewing. The process of 
producing a liquor by fermen- 
tation of a cereal extract. It 
was probably first associated 
with the production of leaven 
for making bread. Beer made 
from grain was drunk in ancient 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. In 
ancient Greece and Rome, beer 
was considered a crude drink 
and Tacitus, writing about the 
Germanic tribes, says : “ "Their 

drink is a liquor prepared from bar- 
ley or wheat brought by fermenta- 
tion to a certain resemblance to 
wine.” Although there arc few 


alone, and that the addition 
of hops and other herbs to 
the brew constituted beer. 
In 1524 Flemish immigrants 
began systematic cultivation 
of the hop in England and by 
the end of the 16th century 
the addition of hops to ale 
brews had become such reg- 
ular practice that the dis- 
tinction between ale and 
beer disappeared. 

Malted barley and hops 
are the essential raw 
materials of brewing in 
all countries. Small amounts of 
oats or other* grain may be incoi*- 
porated, and the addition of dex- 
trose or cane sugar is not un- 
common- In the U.K. only 
materials authorised by the Excise 
authorities may be used. The 
character of beers is greatly in- 
fluenced by the nature of the water 
used in browing. A hard water 
containing calcium sulphate is 
desirable for pale ales, while a more 
alkaline water is preferred • for 
mild alo and stout. Whatever the 
brow, it is essential that the water 
be of good potable quality’, and 
free from organic matter or anv 


passes into a mash tun at a teni- 
peratufe between 145^^ and 155'^ F. 
The mash tun is a circular, covered 
vessel fitted with a perforated base, 
mechanical rakes for stirring, and 
an overhead water spray. The 
mash remains for about two hours 
at its original temperature. This 
liquefies the enzyme diastase and 
breaks down the malt starch to 
fei'mentable sugar maltose, along 
with a proportion of unferment- 
able dextrin ; these dissolve to 
form a sweet nialt-llavoured ]if|iud 
which is run off from the insoluble 
residue and collected in a stainless 
steel or copf)er vessel. The vessel 
is heated either by direct fire or by 
a steam jacket and internal coils. 

The extract from the malti, 
called the wort, is boiled and hofKs 
ai'c added at a rate of one to five lb. 
per })arrel according to the strength 
and typo of the beer. Boiling is 
continued for one to two hours : 
this destroys any diastase remain- 
ing, aids the solution of the pre- 
servative and ' flavouring con- 
stituents of the hops, causes the* 
precipitation of some of the com- 
plex malt proteins, and stcj'ilises 
the vort. ‘ During 
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additional quantity of protein is 
precipitated together v'ith some 
of the coarser flavoured hop con- 
stituents. 

When it has cooled to about 60'^' 


undesirable impurities. An abun- 
dant supply of water is also 
needed in breweries for steam 
raising, cleansing equipment, and 
washing casks and bottles. A 
classical references to brewing, the brewery uses approximately seven P. the extract is run into ferment - 
process was known to most north barrels of water for every barrel ing vessels containing yeast. "ITie 
European peoples before the Chris- of beer produced. strength of the extract, as measured 

tian era. The first operation in browing by the specific gravity, and its 

The words ale and beer are of is to grind the malt between steel volume are gauged by the brewer, 
Teutonic origin, but the original rollers. Pale malts are used alone, and by an oxcisti officer who 
distinction between the two or mixed with roasted malt for the assesses the duty to be paid. In 
beverages is obscure. In later darker beers. The ground malt is a few hours multiplication of the 
medieval times it would appear stirred in hot water until it has a yeast cells gradually breaks down 
that ale was brewed from malt porridge-like consistency, when it the malitjse with copious evolution 
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of carbon dioxide gas and forma- 
tion of alcohol wMch remains in 
solution. This primary fermenta- 
tion continues for three to six 
days, when most of the yeast 
separates as a compact layer on 
the surface of the beer and is 
skimmed off. 

At this stage the beer is slightly 
cloudy because of the yeast, 
protein, and hop debris remaining 
in suspension. Clarification is 
assisted by the addition of a small 
amount of isinglass-solution, called 
finings, which, coagulating as fine 
flocculent particles, entangles the 
suspended matter and, forming a 
deposit, leaves the beer bright. 
The colour is adjusted by adding 
caramel. A sweet beer is produced 
by adding sugar. The hop aroma 
and fiavour of pale ales and of 
strong beer can be improved by a 
process called dry-hopping, in 
which fresh unboiled hops of 
selected quality are added at the 
rate of a few ounces per barrel. 

Conditioning the Beer 

High-gravity beers for draught 
sale are conditioned in casks or in 
storage tanks for periods up to a 
year at a temperature of approx. 
55° r. Beers for bottling may be 
similarly conditioned, but at 
temperatures of between 30° 
and 36° F. The duration of the 
low-temperature storage governs 
the subsequent “ shelf life ” of 
the bottled beer. 

Draught beer is sometimes sent 
to the retailer without further pro- 
cessing, the clarification by fining 
being done in the retailer’s cstsks, 
and its condition maintained by a 
gentle fermentation of the yeast 
deposit in the cask ; but a con- 
siderable amount of draught beer 
is filtered and carbonated at the 
brewery and dispatched for im- 
mediate consumption. 

Beer is transported to retailers 
either in casks or in bulk. The 
casks are of oak or stainless steel 
and range in size from the barrel of 
36 gallons to the pin containing 
4|- gallons. The casks are kept in 
the retailer’s cellar, and in most 
houses the beer is raised to the 
counter by a pump or by a pres- 
sure of air or carbon dioxide 
applied to the cask. Bulk delivery 
is by tankers which discharge the 
beer into stoneware or stainless 
steel vessels of 50 to 100 gallons 
capacity in the retailers’ cellars. 

Some bottled beers are what is 
called naturally conditioned by 
botthng them when they stiU have 
a certain amount of their yeast in 
suspension ; consequent fermenta- 
tion in the bottle produces suf- 


ficient carbon dioxide to condition 
the beer. Such beers retain a de- 
posit of yeast in the bottle and 
must be decanted carefully. Most 
bottled beers are conditioned in 
bulk in the brewery, saturated with 
carbon dioxide, and filtered under 
pressure into bottles or, occasion- 
ally, cans. After bottling, filtered, 
non-deposit beers are sometimes 
pasteurised at a temperature of 1 35° 
to 140° F. for about 15 minutes. 

Lager Beers 

Lager beers are brewed by a pro- 
cedure called decoction mashing. 
The initial mixture of malt and 
water is made at 120° F. or even 
lower, and after it has stood for a 
time part of the mixture is drawn 
off, brought to the boil and re- 
turned. The liquid extract is then 
drawn off, boiled with hops, and 
cooled. The fermentation range is 
45° to 55° F., using “ bottom ” 
yeast which does not rise in a 
barm (froth) but settles as a de- 
posit in the fermenting vessel. 
Lager beers are conditioned for 
several months at temperatures of 
between 30° and 40° F., during 
which time a slow secondary fer- 
mentation produces the character- 
istic lager flavour. 

In the U.K. the brewing unit is 
the barrel of 36 Imperial gals. In 
the U.S.A. the beer barrel is 31 
U.S. gals., equivalent to 25-8 Im- 
perial gals.; on the continent of 
Europe the unit is the hectolitre, 
equivalent to 22 Imperial gals. 
One U.K. barrel equals 1 *4 U.S. 
barrels or 1 *6 hectolitres. Barley is 
reckoned in quarters of 4 cwt. 
(448 lb.), malt in quarters of 3 cwt., 
and sugar in quarters of 2 cwt. 

By the Finance Act of 1 880 U.K. 
brewers are required to declare the 
strength of worts in terms of 
specific gravity relative to water 
at 60° F. as 1,000, degrees of 
gravity being the figure in excess 
of 1,000. In the U.S.A. and 
continental European countries, 
plato, brix, or balling hydro- 
meters are used, all similarly gra- 
duated in percentage of sugar 
solids. Degrees of gravity on the 
U.K. scale divided by four gives 
an approximate conversion to 
these other scales. 

The strength of beer is expressed 
in terms of the original specific 
gravity of the wort before fer- 
mentation, and in the U.K. the 
brewer is required to coUect the 
wort in gauged vessels and to de- 
clare to the Excise the quantity 
and specific gravity. As fermenta- 
tion proceeds, the actual specific 
gravity of the wort, as measured by 
a hydrometer, decreases, but by 


determination of the alcohol con- 
tent and the residual gravity the 
original declared gravity can be 
ascertained. 

The standard gravity of beer 
brewed in the U.K., fixed in 1889, is 
1,055. Duty was formerly levied by 
relation to barrels of standard 
gravity, though there was no obli- 
gation to brew at this gravity. 
The standard barrel has been 
superseded as the basis of duty, 
but it is retained as a convenient 
statistical value representing the 
amount of malt and other ma- 
terials used in brewing, and by 
comparison with the corresponding 
figure for bulk barrels the average 
gravity of beer can be ascertained. 

From 1914 most draught and 
bottled beers have been brewed at 
gravities between 1,030 and 1,050, 
though certain brands have been 
consistently maintained at the 
standard gravity of 1,055. Most 
breweries produce a strong beer of 
original gravity between 1,070 and 
1,105. Lager beers are usually 
of a gravity from 1,030 to 1,050. 

Excise Duty 

Duty is levied in the U.K. at a 
flat rate on all beers up to a mini- 
mum original gravity, with addi- 
tional duty per degree on worts 
declared above this figure. The 
minimum gravity, usually about 
1,030, and the duty per degree ex- 
cess vary according to the annual 
Finance Act. The alcohol content 
of beer is roughly proportional to 
the original gravity but is not de- 
fined and is not the basis for 
assessment of duty. 

The residual carbohydrate and 
protein in a beer, together with the 
alcohol, provide readily available 
calories and on this basis the food 
value of beer may be calculated by 
the formula 

Degrees of Gravity X 5*2 
= calories per pint. 

A pint of beer of original gravity 
1,035, such as a mild ale or light 
bitter, provides 182 calories. 

The insoluble residue of malt left 
in the mash tun after the extract 
has been run off is called brewers’ 
grains {v.s.). Spent hops are used 
as fertiliser. Surplus yeast is pro- 
cessed for human consumption as 
yeast extract, or dried as a flake 
preparation for pig and poultry 
feeding. Fermentation gas is 
sometimes collected and purified 
for carbonating bottled beer and 
mineral waters. See also Malting. 
Consult Brewing Science and 
Practice, H. Lloyd Hind, 1938; 
Biochemistry of Brewing and 
Malting, R. H. Hopkfiis and C. B. 
Krause, 1947 ; Art and Science of 
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Brewing, C. A. Kloss, 1949 ; 
Biochemistry of Brewing, I. A. 
Preece, 1954. 

Brewing^, Institute of. Tech- 
nical and research establishment 
of the brewing and allied in- 
dustries. Started in London in 
1886 as the Laboratory Club, it 
was renamed the Institute of 
Brewing in 1890, and amalga- 
mated with other similar institutes 
1904. It is established under the 
Literary and Scientific Institutions 
Act of 1854 and was granted ar- 
morial bearings in 1937. Meetings 
and discussions are held monthly 
by the six sections in the U.K. ; 
the Australian section holds a 
convention annually. Examina- 
tions for diploma and associate 
members are held annually in 
June. The journal of the institute 
is published in alternate months, 
A central research station was 
established in 1951 at Lyttel Hall, 
Nutfield, Surrey. The h.q. of the 
institute is at 33 Clarges Street, 
London, W.l. 

Brewster, Sir David (1781- 
1868). British scientist and in- 
ventor. Born Dec. 11, 1781, at 

Jedburgh, he 
was ordained a 
Presbyterian 
minister in 1804 
but soon after- 
wards aban- 
doned the minis- 
try for teaching 
and scientific 

study. In 1810 

.^4?^ he married 
fluliet, daughter 
of James Macphersoii of Ossian 
fame. 

From 1813 onwards Brewster 
contributed to the Royal Society 
of London a number of papotsS on 
the properties of light, and in 1816 
the French Institute awarded him 
half their prize of 3,000 frs. (then 
about £120) for the most import- 
ant discoveries in physical science 
in Europe during the previous two 
years. He introduced the holo- 
photal system of lighthouse illu- 
naination, which utilises the whole 
light of a lamp, whether reflected 
or refracted. He was a prolific 
^iter and during 1806-68 pub- 
lished 315 papers on scientific sub- 
jects, besicles a treatise on optics, 
1831, and a life of Newton, 1832. 
He was editor of the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, 1808-30, Elected 
F.R.S. in 1815 and awarded the 
Copley Medal, he was knighted 
1831 and granted a civil pension. 
He was appointed in 1837 principal 
of the united college of S. Salva- 
dor and S. Leonard at St. 
Andrews. In 1859 he was appoint- 


ed principal and in 1860 vice- 
chancellor of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. He died Feb. 10, 1868. 

Brewster, William (c. 1560- 
1644). Pilgrim Father, and ruling 
elder in the church at New Ply- 
mouth. He was associated with 
the Brownists (Independents who 
later adopted the name Congre- 
gationalists) at Scrooby, Notts. 
He sailed in the Mayflower, and 
helped to found Plymouth colony. 

Brewster Sessions. The 
general annual meeting of licensing 
justices in the English counties 
and boroughs, held during the first 
14 days of Feb., to consider ap- 
plications for licences by retailors 
of intoxicating liquors. A notice 
giving day, hour, and place of 
browater aossions is posted on the 
church door or other place. Brews- 
ter is an old form of brewer. 

Brezno. Town and district of 
Czecho- Slovakia. Formerly called 
Breznobanya, it was in the king- 
dom of Hungary. The town is situ- 
ated on the river Gran among the 
Tatra mountain rangoa, 42 m. by 
rly. N.E. of Zvolen. Of the inhabit- 
ants three-quarters are Slovaks, 
the rest Magyars. 

Brialmont, Henri Alexis 
(1821-1903). Belgian soldier and 
engineer. Born at Veiilo, in Dutcjh 
Limburg, May 25, 1821, he was 
educated at the military school, 
Brussels. Ho made a special study 
of the principles of fortification, 
and, appointed inspector-general 
of fortifi(!ation8 on the general 
staff, 1875, he designed and super- 
intended military works, especially 
those on the Mouse. In 1883 he 
executed the fortified defences of 
Bukarest. Returning to Belgium in 
1884, he completed the fortifica- 
tions of Antwerp, Liege, and Na- 
mur, and retired in 1886, Ho died 
July 21, 1903. He published a 
number of works on fortification 
and on military engineering. 

Brian (926-1014), King of Ire- 
land. Called Brian Boru, Boruma, 
Boroma, or Boroimhe, he was a son 
of the Dalcassian prince Cenneide 
(Kennedy), and grandson of Lor- 
can, king of Thomond, in Munster, 
He succeeded his murdered brother 
Mathgamain (Mahon) in 976 as 
king of Thomond, in 978 became 
king of Munster, and in 1002 de- 
posed the ardri, or chief king, 
Maelseohlainn, and became chief 
king of Ireland. On Good Friday, 
1014, his forces totally defeated 
the Danes in the battle of Olon- 
tarf, but Brian, too old to fight, 
was slain in his tent. 

Brian was a redoubtable warrior, 
and is credited with 26 battles 
against the Danes, whose power he 


certainly destroyed. The charter 
which he gave to Armagh in 1004 
can be seen in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. His 
agnomen may be derived from the 
tribute (Irish, boroma) he received, 
or from the name of a village near 
Killaloe, co. Clare. 

Brian^on. Town of Franco, 
capital of the dept, of Hautes- 
Alpes. It lies 4,334 ft. above sea 
level, 51 m. by rly. N.E. of Gap. 
The Brigantium of the Romans, it 
was in the Middle Ages within 
Dauphine. It was given to Savoy 
in 1713 and regained by France in 
I860. Vauban remade the forti- 
fications in 1692. The position of 
Brian9on is good strategically : it 
commands four valleys and throe 
main roads, one of which is the 
way to Italy. After Waterloo the 
Allies besieged it unsuccessfully, 
Aug. to Nov., 1815. It was heavily 
bombed by the Germans in 1945. 
The upper town, with steep, 
narrow streets, is picturesque. A 
streamlet runs down the middle of 
the main road. There is an 18th- 
century church and two fine gates. 
Development of hydro-clecitric! 
power in the area lias encouraged 
industry, and there arc cloth mills, 
cheese factories, and sawmills. 
Fop. (1954) 8,274. 

Briand, Arlstide (1862-1932). 
French politician. A member of 
the chamber of deputies for 40 
years, six 
times prime 
minister, 18 
times a cabinet 
ininistor: so 

briefly might 
one of the 
groHitest Euro- 
peans of the 
20th century 
be described. . . 

Born March 

Nantes, the son of a Breton wine- 
shop keeper, ho became a solicitor 
in his native t/own. After a few 
years ho was temporarily struck 
off the roll because of a small-town 
scandal. Ho turned to politics as a 
socialist, and for nearly 20 years 
wrote for left-wing papers, and 
practised in the courts where he 
often defended without foe clients 
unable to afford one, and trained 
himself in eloquenoe. A deputy 
from 1902, he advanced rapidly : in 
1906 he was minister of education 
in Sarrien’s cabinet, stayed in 
that capacity under Cloraenceau, 
and completed the separation of 
church and state in education. 

Prom July, 1909, until Fob., 
1911, Briand was prime minister ; 
he held supreme authority during 
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a great railway strike, and be- 
came tbe leader of a small “ social 
republican ” group whose action 
was often decisive. He was 
premier again in 1913, minister 
of justice in Viviani’s war cabinet 
of Aug., 1914, and again head of 
the government in Oct., 1915. 
Responsible for French participa- 
tion in the Salonica expedition, as 
a result of its failure he lost office 
in March, 1917 ; yet his influence 
had brought Rumania and Italy 
into the war on the Allied side. 

Prime minister and foreign 
minister in 1921, Briand took part 
in the Washington naval disarm- 
ament conference and in the 
Cannes conference, where his 
sounding of the possibilities of 
a Franco-German understanding 
brought Poincare to the front of 
his adversaries. Overthrown by 
Poincare, Briand was out of office 
until the left-wing coalition victory 
in the elections of 1925. 

Briand as European Statesman 

During 1925-26, in cooperation 
with Austen Chamberlain and 
Gustav Stresemann, Briand estab- 
lished a world-wide reputation as 
a champion of the unification of 
Europe, on the ground of economic 
necessity. The Locarno Pact, Oct. 
16, 1925, guaranteeing in the form 
of a collective obligation the 
frontiers of the western powers in 
the Rhineland, resulted from that 
combined effort ; Germany’s en- 
try into the League of Nations was 
one of its terms. For their work 
towards the pacification of Europe 
Briand and Stresemann shared t le 
Nobel peace prize in 1926. 

In 1928 Briand had a decisive 
share in securing general accept- 
ance of the Kellogg Pact. In 1929, 
during The Hague conference on 
reparations, he promised the dying 
Stresemann total evacuation of 
the Rhineland. In 1930 Briand 
launched his most ambitious 
scheme in a memorandum on the 
“economically united states of 
Europe.” It was accepted in 
principle by all European govern- 
ments, but the world economic 
crisis and the conflict at Geneva 
over disarmament prevented it 
from coming on the League’s 
agenda. Briand remained foreign 
minister, but, hampered by Laval’s 
ambition, he withdrew in Jan., 
1932, to his small estate at Coch- 
erel in Normandy where he died 
from heart failure March 7, 1932. 

Briand began as a socialist and 
developed into the representative 
of the cultured, sceptical, and 
worldly-wise French bourgeoisie. 
He had been a professed atheist, 


but died a devout R.C. These 
changes of heart matched the 
development of his self-imposed 
mission as the conciliator of the 
nations. He exercised a personal 
fascination upon friends and foes 
alike, and his gifts of oratory 
earned him the nickname of the 
Sorcerer. Consult Briand : Man 
of Peace, V. Thompson, 1930. 

Briansk or Bryansk. Town 
of the R.S.F.S.R., capital of a 
region of the same name. On the 
Desna, the town is 200 m. S.W. 
of Moscow. A river port and an 
important rly. junction, it has an 
arsenal, large iron and cannon 
foundries, glass, machinery, and 
railway -carriage works, sawmills, 
and a trade in leather, spirits, 
cereals, and salt. Its cathedral 
dates from 1526, and was restored 
at the close of the 17th centurv. 
During the Second Great War the 
Germans, who were in occupation 
of Briansk during Oct. 12, 1941- 
Sept. 17, 1943, made it one of 
their strongest bastions ; its re- 
capture by the Russians involved 
several days’ bitter fighting. Pop. 
(est.) 90,000. 

Briansk region, area 13,400 sq. 
m., pop (est.) 1,800,000, is import- 
ant agriculturally, producing hemp, 
potatoes, and pigs. There is 
considerable industrial develop- 
ment, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital. 

Brianza. District of Italy, in 
the prov. of Como. It lies between 
the Lambro and the Adda, and in- 
cludes the peninsula betw^een the 
two branches of Lake Como. 
Comprising mts., small lakes, and 
fruitful valleys, it is called the 
garden of Lombardy. It was 
celebrated by poets {e.g. Parini), 
and many of its 18th- and 19th- 
century villas, the country houses 
of the Milanese aristocracy, have 
artistic merit. 

Briar or Brier. (A.vS. brer). 
Common name for various species 
of wild rose {Rosa) of the family 
Rosaoeae. There are probably 
more than a hundred species of 
this genus occurring in north tem- 
perate and sub-tropical regions. 
They include the sweet briar or 
eglantine {R. rubiginora) and the 
dog rose {R. canina) of British 
hedgerows. 

Briareus or Aegabon. In 
Creek mythology, one of the 
Hekatoncheires or fifty -headed 
hundred-armed sons of Uranus 
(heaven) by Caea (earth). Homer 
says he was called Briareus by 
the Gods, and Aegaeon by men. 
According to one myth, Zeus 
(Jupiter) summoned Briareus and 
his brothers Kottos and Gyes to 


help the gods against the Titans, 
and later set th^em to guard the 
defeated giants in Tartarus. In 
another myth Briareus and his 
brothers themselves rebelled 
against Zeus, and were imprisoned 
under the earth ; and they are 
sometimes called sons of Poseidon 
(Neptune), Aegaeon then becom- 
ing a sea-god of the Aegean, and 
all three representing destructive 
powers of nature. Another attempt 
to explain the myth suggests that 
the hundred-armed monsters were 
the oared ships of a superior 
civilization whose alliance with 
some primitive dynast enabled 
him to crush a rebellion of his 
own family or people. 

Briar Root (Fr. bniyere, heath- 
er). Root w'ood of the tree-heath 
{Erica arborea) of the family 
Ericaceae, a common plant of S, 
Europe. It is hard and fine- 
textured and will take a high 
polish. These characteristics, and 
the fact that it chars very slowly, 
make it suitable for manufacture 
into tobacco-pipes. It is too small 
to be of much, other use. 

Bribery. Bribery is giving or 
receiving any reward as an in- 
ducement to betray a trust or 
duty. In English law bribery of 
any officer or official {e.g. a con- 
stable) is a common law mis- 
demeanour punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. The i^even- 
tion of Corruption Act, 1906, 
relates to bribery of agents of all 
kinds and makes it an offence for 
anyone corruptly to give or to 
offer to an agent, or for an agent 
corruptly to obtain or to seek to 
obtain, any gift or consideration 
as an inducement or reward for 
doing or forbearing to do, or 
for having done or forborne to 
do, any act in relation to his 
principal’s affairs, or for showing 
or forbearing to show favour or 
disfavour to any person in relation 
to his principal’s affairs. For 
anyone knowingly to give an 
agent, or for an agent knowingly 
to use, any false receipt or other 
document so as to mislead the 
principal is also an offence. The 
maximum penalty for these offen- 
ces is two years’ imprisonment 
and £500 fine on conviction on 
indictment, and four months’ 
imprisonment and £50 fine on 
summary conviction. The princi- 
pal may dismiss the agent and 
also recover the bribe from him. 

In addition to these general 
provisions, it is, under the Public 
Bodies Corrupt Practices Act, 
1889, an offence for a member, 
officer, or servant of a public body 
corruptly to solicit or receive, or 
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for anyone corruptly to give or 
offer him, a gift for doing or 
forbearing to do anything in 
respect of any matter in which 
the public body is concerned. 
The maximum penalty is two 
years’ imprisonment and £500 fine 
with in addition the payment of 
the amount of the bribe to the 
public body. The person con- 
victed may be disqualified from 
holding public office for seven 
years or, on a second conviction, 
disqualified for ever and declared 
incapable of voting for seven 
years. If he is an officer or servant 
of a public body he may forfeit 
any compensation and pension 
that would have been due to him 
on the normal termination of his 
service. 

Where the offence under either 
of the above acts is connected 
with a public contract the maxi- 
mum imprisonment is seven years. 
Further, when an employee of 
the government or of any public 
body receives any gift from a 
person holding or seeking a public 
contract, the gift is deemed to 
be corrupt unless the contrary is 
proved. 

Under the Honours (Prevention 
of Abuses) Act, 1925, it is an 
offence for any person to obtain 
or attempt to obtain or to give 


A brick is a shaped and burnt 
block of clay used for building. 
Man’s earliest building materials 
were wood and loose, preferably 
flat, stones, but in Mesopotamia, 
where the first great civilizations 
developed, wood and stone were 
scarce, and builders had of 
necessity to use local soil. Walls 
were built up from layers of mud 
mixed with chopped straw, each 
layer being left to dry in the sun 
before the next was laid. A 
later improvement was to form 
the mixture into lumps, or bricks, 
of a standard size. Moist earth, 
to which straw was added to give 
cohesion, was pressed by hand 
into a wooden mould and dried 
in the sun. These early bricks 
would soon have crumbled if they 
had been used in a wet and 
temperate climate, but they were 
exceptionally durable where the 
weather was dry and hot. 

The Babylonians revolutionised 
brickmaking by using clay and 
burning or firing it at a high 


or to offer any gift as an induce- 
ment to procure any title or 
honour. The maximum punish- 
ment on conviction on indictment 
is two years’ imprisonment and 
£500 fine, and on summary con- 
viction three months’ imprison- 
ment and £50 fine, together with 
forfeiture of the gift to the crown. 

There are special acts relating 
to bribery of customs officers or 
revenue officials. Bribery of a 
juror is called embracery. 

Bribery in connexion with a 
parliamentary or local government 
election is in the U.K. a corrupt 
practice under election law and is a 
very serious offence. See Corrupt 
Practices. 

Brice (d. 444). Saint and bishop 
of Tours. Brought up a monk 
under S. Martin in the monastei'v 
at Tours, ho succeeded him in the 
bishopric in 397. Suspected of 
various crimes, he retired to Rome, 
where he remained for 17 years. 
Then, his innocence having been 
established by Pope Cclestinc I, he 
returned to his see, which he held 
until his death. He is commemo- 
rated in the Book of Common 
Prayer and in the Roman Catholic 
Church on Nov. 13. 

The so-called S. Brice’s Day 
massacre* of Danes in Knglaud in 
1002 took place in fact on Nov. 12. 


temperature. Brk^ks made by 
that method stand coinparison with 
present standards, and the re- 
mains of some fine i)rick structures 
survive after 3,000 years in, for 
instance, the ruins of Babylon. 

The Romans learned the art of 
brickmaking during their cam- 
paigns in Africa and introduced 
building in brick throughout their 
empire where stone was scarce. 
Roman garrisons built extensively 
in brick during the occupation 
of Britain and remains of their 
work survive, e.g. in London and 
Verulamium, near St. Albans. 
Roman bricks were very thin, 
and their area varied greatly from 
period to period. After the Roman 
withdrawal, there was little brick- 
making or brickwork in Britain, 
and oven on the continent of 
Europe the art declined until re- 
vived in the 12th century. 

The Italian city states were 
among the first to appreciate the 
economy and convenience of 
building in bricks of standard 


shape and size, and from Italy the 
revival of brick building extended 
to Spain, France, and the Low 
Countries. In the 14th century the 
Hanseatic League introduced 
brickmaking into Hull, and later 
the use of bricks extended through- 
out East Anglia, where building 
stone is scarce. France developed 
a high technique in brick building, 
and many of the English nobles 
returning from the French wars 
of the 15th century began using 
bricks for their homes. Notable 
examples of these are Tattershal) 
Castle, Lines ; Lower Marney 
Towers, Essex ; H engrave Hall, 
Suffolk ; and Oxborough Hall, 
Norfolk. 

Thereafter, building in brick 
spread rapidly throughout Eng- 
land, and ffno brickwork became 
typical of Tudor building ; many 
beautiful examples remain, not- 
ably the original part of Hampton 
Court Palace, and the Lollard’s 
Tower, Lambeth Palace. After 
the Great Fire of London, 1666, 
which destroyed thousands of 
timber and balf-timboi'ed houses, 
the City was rebuilt in brick, 

The use of brickwork increased 
steadily from Tudor times, but its 
artistic development was in- 
teiTiiptcd in the ISth century when 
the Adams brothers revived stue (!0 
and applied it indiscriminately. 
During the development of rail- 
ways in the U.K. in tho first half 
of the 19th centurv, brick became 
an important engineering material 
(the majority of railway bridges 
and viaducts were built of it). 
At tho same time, the industrial 
expansion of towns and cities in 
the U.K. led to tho building in 
l)ri(5k of masses of small houses- 
Tc) wards the close of the 19th 
century there was a revival of 
good bri(‘kwork, and brick bocam(^ 
a common material for oven tlu^ 
largest buildings until tho 20th 
century dovelbj)mont of rein- 
forced and stressed concrete. 

WEaking Bricks 

MANtui’AaTiTRia. Brickmaking 
machinery was introduced about 
1860, and resulted in a more 
scientific selection of raw materials. 
These range from brick- earth of 
clay and sand or chalk, which can 
be used without processing, to 
hard clays or shale (hardened clay 
rock), which must be ground 
before use. Tho tough (Stafford- 
shire clay is used for making tho 
pressed blue engineering bric^k of 
groat strength and hardness. 
Fire-bricks for lining furnaces, 
etc., are made from tho fire-clay 
found in coal measures. Ashes 


BRICK, BRICKMAKING, BRICKWORK 

An account of the brick and its long history ; hoio it was made 
in antiquity and is made today, both by hand and by machinery ; 
and how it is used. Additional infonnation relating to bricks 
and their uses itdll be found under Architecture ; Bonding ; Bridge ; 

Building ; House, etc. 
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are mixed with pure clay, such as 
London clay, to prevent bricks 
firom warping during firing, and 
crumbly stone is added to Stafford- 
shire clay. The colour of bricks 
depends on their chemical com- 
position and the temperature at 
which they are fired , although 
chemicals are sometimes added 
to improve the colour frorn the 
architectural point of view. 

Brickmaking by Hand 
The simplest method of brick- 
making is to dig up the chosen 
clay in layers and spread ashes, 
sand, or other necessary additives 
on the top. The clay is then left 
to temper (weather) during the 
winter, being dug over tw'o or 
three times to expose all the claj^ 
and mix in the additives. Temper- 
ing breaks down the lumps and 
renders the mixture more homo- 
geneous and easier to w'ork. 

If the clay is very tough, or 
contains stones, it is reduced to a 
slurry, or thick liquid, in a 
circular wash mill with a central 
pier supporting arms from which 
heavy spikes and chains are sus- 
pended. Clay and water are 
filled into the mill, and as the arms 
revolve they harrow or break 
down the clay and mix it w’ith the 
water. The resultant thick slurry 
is run off into troughs (called 
backs) to dry and temper, leaving 
the stones behind. Additives can 
be mixed into the slurry or spread 
over the clay in the backs and dug 
in as the clay dries. 

Shales and very hard clays are 
pulverised in “ edge-runner ” 
mills. These consist of revolving 
circular steel pans with small 
holes in the bottom. Heavy rollers 
crush the lumps of clay or shale 
into small particles which pass 
through the holes in the bottom 
of the pans. The particles pass 
on to revolving sieves, from which 
the powder falls on to a conveyor 
while the oversize material is 
returned to the mill for further 
crushing. 

Another method of brickmaking 
is by pug mill : this is a hollow 
cylinder with either a central 
revolving Archimedean screw or 
a central axis to which are 
attached knives set like turbine 
blades. Clay is fed in at the top of 
the cylinder and mixed with water; 
the screws or blades then force it 
through the cylinder, cutting it up 
again and thoroughly mixing it 
so that it will be easier to mould. 
When all air has been squeezed 
out of the clay it is kneaded to a 
dough-like consistency that makes 
it easy to handle. 


If the bricks are to be made by 
hand, a lump of clay called a slot 
is squeezed into a mould, and the 
top is levelled by a wooden 
straight edge. The bricks are 
either slop moulded^ when the 
moulds are constantly dipped into 
water to prevent the clay from 
sticking to them, or, to give them 
a better finish, sand-moulded, 
when the inner faces of the mould 
are covered with sand. The 
moulded bricks are laid on w'ooden 
pallets for preliminary drying. 
A good moulder and a boy can 
produce 1,000 bricks a day. 
Ornamental bricks and facing 
bricks of special textures and 
colours are usually hand-moulded. 

Mechanical Methods 

The three major mechanical 
methods of brick moulding are 
the plastic or wire-cut, the stiff 
plastic, and the semi-dry process. 
In the first the clay is mixed to a 
fairly wet consistency in the pug 
mill, which forces the clay in a 
continuous strip through a nozzle 
the shape anc, size of a cross 
section of the brick. The clay 
strip passes over rollers on to 
a cutting table where it is cut by 
wires into separate bricks. There 
are also automatic machines which 
cut the bricks and space them 
apart on pallets. Although hard- 
w'earing wire-cut bricks are seldom 
used for facing because of their 
rough surfaces ; they can be made 
suitable for use as facing bricks by 
re- pressing them in moulds when 
they have dried to what is called 
leather hardness. 

The stiff plastic process uses 
clays which can be ground and 
sieved to the consistency of garden 
soil. The clay passes through a 
mixer, where either water or 
very dry clay is added to give 
the proper consistency, and then 
to a pug mill which feeds the 
brickmaldng machines. These 
press the clay into approximate 
brick size and then pass the clots 
to moulds where they are pressed 
to final size and shape. 

The semi-dry process uses hard 
clays, ground to an almost dry 
powder. This is passed through a 
mixer, where water or other 
materials are added as necessary, 
and then by spiral conveyor to 
the moulds, where it is subjected 
to four successive pressures each 
of 80 tons. 

Stiff plastic and semi- dry bricks 
can go straight to the kiln ; but 
hand-made and wire- cut bricks 
require preliminary drying. Hand- 
made bricks are often dried by 
arranging them in thick, open- 


jointed walls covered with thatch, 
or by stacking them in open-sided 
sheds. Wire -cut bricks are either 
conveyed on their pallets through 
a drying tunnel which becomes 
progressively warmer, or are 
placed in drying chambers of 
controlled humidity. 

Hand-made stock bricks are 
usually fired by building them in a 
clamp containing perhaps 1,000,000 
bricks, and heated by a coke fire 
at the base. The bricks them- 
selves contain ashes which help 
combustion. This method results 
in 30-40 p.c. of wasted bricks, but 
saves the cost of a kiln. 

The most popular kiln in large 
brickfields is the Hoffman, a 
circular arrangement of inter- 
communicating cells controlled by 
dampers. Firing is done in the cell 
containing the bricks that have 
been longest in the kiln, and the 
hot gases travel round until they 
reach the most recently filled cell. 

Firing can also be done in a 
tunnel kiln, which is similar to the 
tunnel drier. The bricks travel on 
trucks from the cool entiy to the 
firing point, and then progressively 
out. Both the Hoffman and the 
tunnel systems are economical of 
fuel and labour. 

The Scotch batch kiln is gener- 
ally used in small brickworks. 
The temperature of firing, which 
varies between 800'' and 1, 500^0., 
is controlled by indicating and 
recording pyrometers. 

Standard Measurements 

The standard British brick is 
8| ins. long, 4fg iius. broad, and 

ins. thick. Allowing for mortar 
joints, this means that a brick 
occupies a space 9 ins. by 4^ ins. by 
3 ins. Glazed and coloured bricks 
are made by dipping the shaped 
bricks into an appropriate slurry 
or slip before firing. 

(For the various methods of 
laying bricks, see Bonding.) 

Brickwobk. The early Sumer- 
ians made good bricks and the 
ruins of Babylon {((-v.) contain the 
remains of many fine brick struc- 
tures, e.g, the Ishtar gate, built by 
Nebuchadnezzar II. It is probable 
that the face of each individual 
brick was moulded to shape and 
polished before it was fired. The 
tradition of good brickwork con- 
tinued in the area, a very fine 
example being the so-called “ arch 
of Chosroes,” dating from the 6th 
century a.d., at Ctesiphon {g>v.), 
25 m. S.E. of Bagdad. The arch 
axis is a true catenary curve, the 
optimum shape for an arch, 
proving that the builders under- 
stood statics. The arch was built 



I. Clay and overburden being carried from the pit by 
conveyor belt. 2. Grinding machines and pans in 
which the clay is broken up before screening. 3. 
Screened clay being carried and distributed to the brick 
presses, 4. Inter-works fork-lift trucks removing 
moulded bricks from the presses. 5. Roller conveyors 


Courtesy London Brick Co., Ltd. 
removing formed bricks from the moulding presses. 
6, Right : fork-lift truck delivering “ green or newly- 
moulded bricks to the firing kiln. Left : fork-lift truck 
removing newly-fired bricks from the kiln. 7. Roof of 
kiln showing in foreground pyrometers which record 
the temperature inside the kiln during the firing 
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Brick. Diagrams showing different methods o£ working 
2-iii. bricks together with thick ones 


was substituted Brick Earth. Loamy clay 
for lime, but the deposit of Pleistocene or Recent 
mixture was geological age. It is weU developed 
found to work in south-east England, and is used 
harshly, and for brickmaking. Occasionally it 
special masonry contains traces of human remains 
cements or a and bones of other mammals, 
mixture of lime Brickfielders. Hot north winds 
and cement came from the interior experienced in k 
to b5 used. The Australia. Sometimes they blow 
j oints showing on for a few hours, sometimes for days, 
the face of the and owing to their heat and dry- 
w^all are some- ness are often destructive to crops, 
times raked out They are caused by the movement 
to a depth of half of dust-laden air from the heated 
an inch and desert interior towards cyclonic 


an men ana desert interior towards cyclonic 
without false-work. Each sue- “ pointed ” in coloured mortar systems passing along the margins 
cessive course of bricks was laid to obtain a special effect. of the continent. They are called 

on a horizontal bed, but pro- In steel-framed and reinforced brickfielders from the red dust 

truded a little more into the room concrete buildings, much used for they carry, 
than the one below, so that the factories, the brick panel walls Bride. Word of Teutonic origin 
walls curved inwards to meet at carry no load and are merely cloth- used for a woman about to be 
the crown or top of the dome, ing or “ cladding” for the building, married or lust married. FroTuitn 




than the one below, so that the 
walls curved inwards to meet at 
the crown or top of the dome. 
This system sur- .... 
vives for brick 
arches in the 
Middle East; else- 
where the courses 
in an arch are laid 
on inclined beds of , 
false-work radia- 
ting from the 
centre. 

The colour of i 
the bricks and the ' 
type of bond give 
a wall its charac- i 
ter. Some archi- 
tects use facing , 
bricks 2 ins. or | 

2^ ins. thick to ' 
obtain a special 
effect. Pilasters, 

string-courses and ^ 

f 1 Buck. Oman] 

cornices, panels 20th-ce] 

and outstanding 
quoms or comers give variety to 
the surface. Such work is always 
done in “ gauged work.” This is 
made of soft bricks called rubbers 
cut to precise shape, and set out 
with very thin j oints. Ornamental 
niches and arches are a feature of 
Islamic work. Carving done by 
“axing” or carving the bricks in 
situ is another type of ornamenta- 
tion. Islam forbids the represen- 
tation of living creatures, hut the 
Arabic countries show some fine 
geometrical designs. Diapers and 
patterns were common in French 
medieval castles ; they are made 
by using special headers of a 
different colour from the main 
brickwork to make a figure. This 
form had some popularity in 18th- 
century England, and is occasion- 
ally still us^. 

Up to the end of the 19th 
centuiy' the mortar used in brick- 
work was a mixture of sand and 
lime. Round about 1900 cement 





Brick. Ornamental brickwork used in the loggia o! a 
20th-centniy house with rough-cast walls 


married or just married. From it a 
number of other words have arisen, 
all connected with the ceremony of 
marriage, in which the bride is 
regarded as the central figure. The 
bridegroom is the man or husband 
of the bride and the bridesmaids 
those who attend her. Bride cake 
and bride ale, corrupted into bridal, 
are other words derived from bride. 

In the North Riding of Yorks, 
the dialect word bride-ale is still 
used of the drink given to the 
wedding party after the ceremony. 

Bride. Variant form of Brigid, 
saint of Ireland. It was the form 
commonly used in England, where 
many churches, notably S. Bride’s, 
Fleet Street, London, received this 
dedication. 

Bride of Lammermoor, The. 
Novel by Sir Walter Scott, forming, 
with A Legend of Montrose, the 




Brick. House built with a steel framework faced and lined with bricks This 
method is extensively used in the construction of tactories 
Photo. Ministry o1 Worhs. Crown copyright 
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third series of Tales of My Land- 
lord. It was based on a tradition 
of the family of Dalrymple of 
Stair, and, dictated in illness, was 
published in June, 1819. There 
is much quiet humour in the early 
part of the book, but the climax is 
tragic and horrifying. Donizetti’s 
opera Lucia di Lammermoor, 1 835, 
is founded on the novel, as was a 
play called B-avenswood, by H. C. 
Merivale, produced by (Sir) Henry 
Irving in 1890. 

Brides in the Bath. Victims 
of a series of murders by George 
Joseph Smith, born 1872, executed 
Aug. 13, 1915, at Maidstone. They 
were women inveigled into “ mar- 
riage ” and then murdered either 
for their money or for the sum for 
which at Smith’s suggestion they 
had insured their lives. (Smith 
had gone through innumerable 
marriage ceremonies before he took 
to murder.) Three victims out of 
an unascertained number w'ere re- 
vealed to the Old Bailey jury : 

(1) Bessie Constance Mundy, 
of independent means, the victim 
on whose account Smith actually 
suffered death. She was married 
to Smith, calling himself Williams, 
at Weymouth, Aug. 26, 1910, 
and made a will in his favour ; 
she died at Herne Bay, July 13, 
1912 — drowned in her bath. The 
delay in her death is explained 
by the fact that Smith deserted 
her shortly after the marriage, 
returning after 18 months. 

(2) Alice Burnham, a nurse, 
to whom Smith was “ married ” 
under his own name at Ports- 
mouth, Nov. 4, 1913. He appro- 
priated her savings and induced 
her to insure her life. She was 
drowned in her bath at Blackpool, 
Dec. 12, 1913. A coroner’s jury 
returned a verdict of accidental 
death. 

(3) Margaret Elizabeth Lofty, 
“ married ” to Smith, calling 
himself Lloyd, at Bath, Dec. 1 7, 
1914, drowned in her bath at 
apartments at Highgate, N. 
London, Dec. 18, 1914. 

Each bride went to her bath, the 
bridegroom meanwhile constniot- 
ing an elaborate alibi. The victim 
failed to re-issue from the bath- 
room, to which Smith (or Lloyd or 
Williams) presently led a search- 
party to find his wife drowned. * 
Bernard Spilsbury gave evidence 
for the prosecution and Edward 
Marshall Hall defended Smith. 
Ho'^s’ Smith drowned his victims 
was never established. Marshall 
Hall maintained that he did so by 
hypnotism. 

Bridewell. Originally a well, 
dedicated to S. Bride, or S. Brigid, 
near what is now New Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars, London. Later 
covered by a pump, it gave its 



Bridewell. The building destroyed by the Great 
Fire. It was iu turn palace, prison, and penitentiary 


name to a palace, a parish, a 
church, and a prison. Tradition 
tells that a Roman fort and a 
Saxon palace stood near the site 
in turn ; also that Montfichet, a 
follower of William I, built a 
tower on it. Henry VIII granted 
the ground (then apparently an 
orchard and gardens) to W^olsey in 
1509 ; later Henry built himself a 
palace here, and redecorated it for 
the reception of the emperor 
Charles V, who was lodged at 
Blackfriars. The third act of 
Shakespeare’s King Henry VIII is 
laid therein. It later housed 
various foreign embassies. 

Given to the City by Edward VI 
as a refuge for the homeless, the 
palace became “ a house of cor- 
rection and a house of occupa- 
tion ” ; under Elizabeth I it was 
made also a place of detention for 
heretics of many persuasions. It 
next became a penitentiary with a 
department for idle apprentices. 

Rebuilt several times after 1666, 
it was pulled down 1863-64, 
leaving only the hall, treasurer’s 
house, and offices, with a common 
room and cells for refractory 
apprentices. As the first reforma- 
tory in England, Bridewell gave its 
name to reformatories generally. 
German bombing in 1940 left the 
remains of the old building a ruin. 

Bridge. Structure that carries 
road, railway, or canal traffic over a 
river, a road, a railway, or a canal. 
The problem of crossing rivers too 
deep to ford is as old as man’s ven- 
tures in travel, and the various 
solutions which have been evolved 
mark the development of science ; 
for the bridge-builder is always 
de]pendent on the materials avail- 
able and the contemporary know- 
ledge of physical science. The 
solutions can be divided into five 
main types of bridge — the beam, 
the suspension, the arch, the truss, 
and the floating bridge. 

Beam Bridges. The earliest 
bridge was probably a large tree 
which fell across an unfordable 
river. This was the most ele- 


mentary form of beam 
bridge, and was later 
built of shaped logs 
and planks. The di- 
mensions of the early 
log-and-plank bridge 
related to the distances 
to be crossed rather 
than to the loads 
imposed on it. Later, 
bridge- builders learn- 
ed to calculate the 
stresses induced in a 
beam by loading it. 
The chief of these 
stresses are : tension 
at the bottom ; compression at the 
top ; and shear through the body. 
This can he demonstrated visually 
by supporting a bar of rubber at 
each end and loading it in the 
middle. The bottom will lengthen — 
tension ; and the top shorten — 
compression. In the middle there 
will be neither tension nor com- 
pression — a plane called the neutral 
axis. The parts in tension and 
compression are prevented from 
sliding on each other by the co- 
hesion of the body of the bar or 
beam, and the stress there is called 
shear. If a beam is continuous over 
three or more supports there will 
be, at each intermediate support, 
tension at the top and compression 
at the bottom, as well as the re- 
verse between the supports. Con- 
tinous beams are stronger than 
simply supported beams. 

If the beam is firmly held at one 
end and unsupported at the other 
it is a cantilever, and there will be 
tension at the top and compression 
at the bottom. These are the 
fundamental laws of loading which 
apply to all kinds of beams and 
trusses. 


Simply Siippoi'ted 
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Fig. I shows diagrammaticaJly 
how the compressive stress varies 
in intensity and location in differ- 
ent types of beam. The distance 
between beam and curve shows the 
intensity of the compression. 
There will be an equal tension on 
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the other face of the beam. It is 
good engineering practice to make 
a beam or truss deepest where the 
stress is greatest ; and the side 
view of a bridge will often show 
whether it is simply supported, 
continuous, or cantilever. In the 
Forth Bridge, (4) in p. 1422, the 
massive cantilevers are very deep 
over the foundations, but rapidly 
get shallower. The suspended 
spans between them are simply 
supported, and are deeper at the 
middle than at the ends. 

Depth is more important than 
breadth in the strength and the 
rigidity of a beam : a plank on edge 
is much stronger than the same 
plank laid flat. In fact, the 
strength is approximately pro- 
portional to the square of the 
depth, and the rigidity to the cube; 
whereas both properties are 
directly proportional to the 
breadth. Since the main tensile 
and compressive stresses are con- 
centrated in the top and bottom 
faces, a great deal of the central 
part could be removed without im- 
pairing the strength, leaving some- 
thing in cross section like a capital 
I. (This is not very practicable in 
timber, but it is the principle of the 
rolled steel joist — see below.) 

Stone is not an efficient material 
for beam bridges, as it is weak in 
tension and seldom obtainable in 
suitable lengths. One very early 
form of stone beam bridge is the 
Post Bridge on Dartmoor, (1), 
p. 1421, believed to be contemp- 
orary with Stonehenge. It consists 
of three granite slabs, one 15 ft. 
long by 6 ft. broad, resting on dry 
stone piers. 

Early Timter Bridges 

Because of its availability and 
ease of working, timber was the 
main material for early bridges. A 
timber bridge resting on brick piers 
was built over the Euphrates at 
Babylon in 780 B.C., and the bridge 
which Horatius kept was the tim- 
ber Pons Sublicius which crossed 
the Tiber on wooden piles. In 5.5 
B.c. Julius Caesar built a timber 
bridge on piles over the Rhine in 10 
days. Timber is still extensively 
us^ in the U.S.A. and Canada for 
railway bridges, although the fire 
hazard is leading to their gradual 
replacement by steel structures. 

Beam bridges of the early 19th 
century were often of cast-iron. 
But as cast-iron is weak in tension 
and brittle, it was supplanted by 
WTOught-iron, and then by steel. 
Rolling mills produce rolled-steel 
joists in standard sizes, with the 
steel concentrated in top and 
bottom flanges, connected by a 


vertical “web” (fig. II, A). These 
are suitable for spans up to 20 or 30 
ft. Beyond that length girders built 
of plates and angle-irons riveted to- 
gether are used (fig. 

II, B). They are now ^ 

rarely used for spans 

of more than 80 ft. ; 

but the Britannia 

Bridge over the 

Menai Straits, built 

by Stephenson in 

1850, is in the form i 

of a box girder with r ^ ./TTnia 

main spans of 460 ft. Fig 

It consists of two 

parallel web plates a few feet apart 

connected by continuous flange 

plates above and below, the whole 

forming a box through which the 

railway passes. 

In the 20th century reinforced 
concrete became an important 
material for beam bridges as it is 
attractive architecturally, is per- 
manent, and is resistant to cor- 
rosion. Concrete bridges are some- 
times built as cantilevers with 
simply supported spans suspended 
between them. The second Water loo 
Bridge, (1), p. 1422, is of this type, 
but for architectural reasons the 
curves simulate an arch, and the 
depths at the ends of the suspended 
spans are greater than required by 
the stresses. The Montrose Bridge, 
(2), p. 1422, is also of this type, 
though it resembles a suspension 
bridge. 

A beam can be made stronger 
without altering the flange area 
by increasing the depth. This means 
more material in the web, much 
of which is not required for the 
shear, imposes an extra dead load 
on the. bridge, and is expensive. 

Trusses. In the truss bridge, 
the solid web is replaced by verti- 
cal and diagonal members which, 
with the top and bottom flanges, 
or chords, form a series of triangles. 
This is the principle of triangula- 
tion : if three members are con- 
nected by pin joists to form a 
triangle that shape cannot be 
altered but remains a rigid frame. 

The truss obeys the laws of the 
beam, with tension and com- 
pression in the chords, but the 
shear in the web plate is replaced 
by tension in some web members 
(the ties) and by compression in 
others (the struts). The openwork 
truss can be made very deep and 
strong, yet light, and is generally 
used for spans exceeding 100 ft. 

The principle of the truss was 
evolved by an Italian architect, 
Andrea Palladio, in the 16th 
century. Leonardo da Vinci also 
made sketches showing triangu- 
lation. Although both da Vinci 


and Palladio understood the math- 
ematics of the truss, the principle 
of the truss was not applied until 
Hans Grubenmann in 1760 built a 
timber truss 300 ft. 

■ ■ span near Baden. 

t y The early 19th- 

century bridge- 
builders made 
extensive use of 
trusses, either of 
timber or of com- 

Y \ ® posites of timber 

■ ^ ■ ■ - -I chords and cast-iron 

. n struts or wrought 

iron ties. By the 
middle of the century, timber was 
giving way to wrought iron ; 
later steel was used. Designers 
of the early trusses had no uniform 
method for computing truss 

stresses. Every engineer had his 

own system, and this often led 
to dangerous designs ; but some 
remarkable truss bridges were 
constructed, e.g. Brunei’s Saltash 
Bridge over the Tamar, built in 
1849, which has two spans of 455 
ft., and still carried heavy railway 
traffic more than a century later. 

The design of trusses owes much 
to the work of Telford, Fairbairn, 
and Hodgkinson, and when Whip- 
ple of the U.S.A. in 1847 and Bow 
of Scotland published books on 
the fundamental mathematics of 
the truss, design became simpler 
and safer. 

The three main types of truss 
are : the Warren, used for short 
spans, in which the chords and 
web-members form a series of 
equilateral triangles ; the Pratt, 
used for spans of up to 250 ft., in 
which the struts resemble a series 
of capital N’s ; and the Petit, used 
for spans of up to 750 ft., which is 
a Pratt truss with sub-ties and 
sub-struts added. The longest 
truss bridge built up to 1955 was 
the continuous Petit truss-bridge 
at Sciotoville over the Ohio, with 
755 ft. spans. 

Trusses are often used for canti- 
lever and suspended span bridges 
of long spans. The 1,750 ft. main 
spans of the Forth Bridge, (4), 
p. 1422, were not exceeded in 
length until the 1,800 -ft. span of 
the Quebec Bridge, (3), p. 1424, 
built in 1917. 

The Bailey Bridge was designed 
for use by the military, but its sim- 
plicity and ease of erection have 
given it many peace-time uses, 
either for permanent bridges in 
difficult country, or as temporary 
bridging for engineering projects. 

Much Bailey bridging and 
many pontoons were used on the 
construction of the natural gas 
pipeline from Sui to Karachi in 
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1. The new \\’aterIoo bridge, over the Thames, Loudon, 
as it appeared at the time of its official opening in 
194.5 : its five arches are of reinforced concrete, the 
whole design being of the cantilever and suspended type. 

2. Montrose bridge over the S. Esk, Angus. Scotland, 
another bridge of the same tjrpe and material, though 


resembling a suspension bridge in appearance. 3. Chelsea 
old suspension bridge, London, opened in 1888, and re- 
placed in 1935 ; length, 915 ft. 4. An engineering wonder, 
the Forth bridge, Scotland, designed by Sir Benjamin Baker 
and Sir John Fowler, opened 1890 : its three steel towers are 
360 ft. high : it carries two rly. tracks, and is over m. long 


BRIDGE: FOUR CONTRASTING EXAMPLES IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

Photos 5, A. G. Patersoni 4-, Donald Mclj'lsk 









I. Boothferry bridge, Yorkshire, u swing bridge ot a type in the centre raised by counterweights and hydraulic 
usually constructed across the narrow navigation channel machinery; they can be raised in minutes. 4. Widnes- 
o_f a wide river, a. In congested dock areas where Runcorn transporter bridge crossing the river Mersey 
river traffic is continually passing, a lift bridge, such as this and Manchester Ship canal, an important link between 
Tees-Newport bridge, is the most suitable design. 3. Tower two large factory areas, with a span of 1,000 ft. The 
bridge, London (1894), a design of two cantilever bascules suspended road-platforrn travels across like a ferry 

BRIDGE: SWING AND LIFT TYPES IN INDUSTRIAL AREAS 

Photos, 2. Fosr; 5, Sport and Ceneral: 4, Valentine 







I. Golden Gate bridge, linking San Francisco with its over the river St. Lawrence, completed 1917 : built of 
Redwood Empire counties, the longest and highest single- structural steel, it is one of Canada’s largest bridges, 
span suspension bridge in the world : the centre span having a span of 1,800 ft. 4, Sydney Harbour bridge 
exceeds 4,000 feet in length. 2. Tyne bridge, connecting (1932) with an arch span of 1,650 ft., exceeded only by the 
Newcastle-upon-'l^ne with Gateshead: this fine structure Bayonne road bridge. New York (1,652 ft.) : it carries both 
was opened by George V in 1928. 3. Quebec bridge, road and railway, connecting Dawe’s Point to Milson's Point 

BRIDGE: ENGINEERING MASTERPIECES BOTH OLD AND NEW 

l^hotos. 1 , E.N.A : 2 . Toptcal; 3 , Associated Press; 4 , Fox 
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1954-55. When the floods of 1 953 
destroyed the water main whicli 
supplied S. Beveland and Wal- 
cheren, the Dutch engineers erected 
adouble triple Bailey bridge to carry 
a new main. Though the bridge 
was two-thirds submerged at full 
tide, it maintained its efficiency. 

Abch BRiDfiEs, Apart from the 
Post Bridge, already described, the 
stone arch is the oldest typo of 
bridge that has survived, for tb(' 
early timber bridges have decayed. 
The Romans were the first to 
develop the arch bridge on any 
important scale, and their stone- 
cutting technique was such that 
many of their arches were built 
without mortar, while the vous- 
aoirs (the wedge-shaped stones 
forming the arch) fitted as closely 
as if they had been ground to- 
gether. For foundations and piers 
they used a hydraulic lime which 
set under water. 

The first recorded Tiber bridge 
was built in 178 B.a. Another, the 
Pons Fabricius, with two 80-ft. 
spans, was built in a.d. 162, and 
as the Ponto Quattro-Capi still 
carries traffic. The Romans built 
many fine stone-arched bridges, 
and at least one groat timber arch, 
Trajan’s bridge over the Danube, 
A.D. 104, with twenty 180-ft. arch 
spans. The arches were built up 
of pieces of timber, in much the 
same way as is the modern steel - 
braced arch. As an arch exerts 
horizontal as well as vertical 
pressure, and as the Romans did 
not have the necessary technique 
or equipment for building founda- 
tions on poor soil, many of their 
bridges collapsed. 

After the fall of the Roman 
Empire few bridges wore built in 
Europe until construction was 
revived in the 12th century by a 
monastic body called the Fratres 
Pontis (brothers of the bridge). 

Old London Bridge was begun in 
A.D. 1176 by one of those brothers, 
Peter of Colechurch, whoso body 
was buried in one of the piers. 
Many stone and timber arches 
were built thereafter, but they 
were designed by rule of thumb 
until Newton explained the 
mecha/nics of the arch. The con- 
struction of roads and railways in 
the late 18th and the 19 th cen- 
turies entailed the building of 
many arches in stone and brick. 
Amongst outstanding examples 
were Smeaton’s arches at Berwick, 
and those of Rennie for the original 
Waterloo Bridge (g'.v.), After the 
introduction of steel and concrete, 
which are stronger and cheaper 
as materials for bridges, new stone 
a^’ches were rarely built. 


The first metal arch was the 
bridge over the Hevorn at Iron- 
bridge, near C’oalbrookdale, (3), 
p. 1421, built by Abraham Darby in 
1779. Two cast-iron ribs of 100 ft. 
6 ins. carry the roadw'ay. The ribs 
were cast in halves, and were joined 
at the erown by a hinge. 

The arches that have been 
d(‘scribed arc all gravity arches, 
/.c. the materials of the arch are 
always in compression. If there 
were tension anywhere, the joints 
of the vouasoirs would open or the 
cast-iron would crack. Both steel 
and reinforced concrete are strong 
in tension ; and advantage is taken 
of this to build longer and lighter 
arches, called elastic arches. 

Steel arches are sometimes 
curved plate girders ; but the 
more general practice is to use 
curved trusses called braced 
arches. A noteworthy example is 
Sydney Harbour Bridge, (4), p. 1424, 
opened in 1932, which has a span of 
1,650 ft. Its span is exceeded only 
by the 1,652 ft. Bayonne Bridge, at 
Kill van Kull,New York, completed 
in 1931. The Tyne Bridge, (2), 
p. 1424, is another fine structure. 
Reinforced coucreto is specially 
suited to the elastic arch, as it lends 
itself to architectural treatment 
and is relatively cheap. The 
Plongastel Bridge in Brittany, 
designed by Freysinnet, has a 
reinforced concrete span of 613 ft. 

Suspension Beidqes. These 
consist essentially of two cables or 
chains whioh span the river, pass 
over towers on each bank, and are 
anchored to masses of masonry 
behind the towers. The greater the 
dip in the cable, the less the stress 
in it. Cross-beams, suspended by 
hangers from the cables, support 
the roadway. Traffic crossing the 
bridge tends to set up a longitu- 
dinal ripple motion in the roadway 
as the load reaches successive 
cross-beams, while a side wind mav 
set up a dangerous sway. The road- 
way is therefore built of two or 
four stiff trusses which transmit 
the reaction from the traffic load 
to a large number of hangers, so 
preventing the cables from chang- 
ing shape. The trusses are braced 
horizontally to prevent wind-sway. 

The Chinese constructed chain 
suspension bridges in the 14th 
century. The links were narrow 
strips of wrought iron connected 
by bolts passing through holes at 
the ends of adjacent links. The 
same method was adopted by 
Telford, e.g. for the 570-ft. Menai 
Bridge opened in 1826. 

The first wire cable used was in a 
408-ft. suspension bridge at Phil- 
adelphia in 1816, Wire cables have 


been developed to such strength 
that much longer spans can be 
used in a suspension bridge than in 
any other type : the Golden Gate 
Bridge at San Francisco, (1), 
p. 1424, had a span of 4,200 ft., the 
longest in the world when it was 
0 ])ened in 1937. 

Floating Brtdg es. Bridges 
with roadways supported on boats 
or pontoons moonsl a (listane(‘ 
apart are jji'imarily for military 
use and one of the earliest was that 
built by Xerxes to cross the 
Hellespont in 500 b.c. Although 
rarely used, pontoon bridges are 
occasionally built as permanent 
structures where there is difficulty 
in providing mid-river foundations. 
An exam})lc is the 1,530-ft. Galata 
Bridge carried on pontoons over 
the Golden Horn in Istanbul (g.v.). 
A 250-ft. section ojxuts to allow 
ships to pass. 

Movable Bridges. These are 
used where a fixed bridge cannot 
be built at a high enough level to 
allow the passage of ships. There 
are four main typos : 

(a) The awing bridge, e.g. Booth- 
forry Bridge, (1), p. 1423, in which 
a portion of the bridge turns on a 
pier to allow free wat rway. 

{h) Tho vortical lift bridgi^, 
such as tho Tees Bridge, (2), 
]). 1423, in wdiich a span is lifted up 
ijy two towers. 

(c) Tho hascLile, such as the 
Tower Bridge, (3), p. 1423, in 
which a span rolls back on a curved 
hool and lifts vertically. 

(d) Tho transporter hritlgo, such 
as that at Runcorn, (4), p, 1423, 
where a travelling platform, 
hanging from rails fixed to a huh- 
ponsion bridge, carriers traffic 
across tho river. 

Bridge. Card game for four 
players. Tho origin of bridge is 
uncertain and there are conflicting 
opinions as to when it was first 
introduced into the U.K. ; but 
the first recorded game seems to 
have boon played in Constantinople 
in 1874. It was started , by a 
Rumanian as bhilch or hr itch 
(card) and was at first popular 
chiefly in eastern Europe. Its 
earliest appearance in the U.K. 
was probably among the Greek 
colony in Mairhester about 1880. 
Lord Brougham in 1894 intro- 
duced tho game of straight bridge 
to the Portland club, the chief 
card-playing club in London, and 
a committee drafted a code of 
laws. These were considered by 
a joint committee of the Portland 
and Turf clubs and became the 
official laws of English bridge. 
Soon straight bridge h® replaced 
whist as the standard game in 
clubs and private bouses, and 
hold undisputed away for about 
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ten years, when it w’as superseded 
by auction bridge. 

The invention of auction is 
generally attributed to John Doe, 
init although he wrote, in 1902, 
the first article on the game, he 
disclaimed having devised it. 
Auction maintained unchallenged 
popularity until about 1929, al- 
though attempts were made in 
the 1920s to introduce and popu- 
larise plafond which, as its name 
suggests, originated in France. 
Plafond introduced the idea of 
scoring towards game only those 
tricks bid and made. From auc- 
tion and plafond Harold Vander- 
bilt evolved contract bridge, which 
introduced new scoring and the 
feature of vulnerability. Elv 
Culbertson says contract was 
first played in 1925 in a liner 
sailing between Havana and Los 
Angeles. 

Contract quickly became widely 
popular in the U.S.A. The U.H. 
was slower to adopt it, and those 
who did play had to follow 
American laws until 1929, wLen 
the Portland club consented to 
legislate for the game. There- 
after contract bridge became the 
most respected and perhaps the 
most played card game through- 
out the world. In 1932 a joint 
committee of the Portland club, 
the WTiist club of New' York, and 
the Commission Fran^aise du 
Bridge issued international laws 
(revised in 1948). 

Method “of Play. Bridge is 
played by four people. Partners 
are determined by drawing, those 
drawing the two highest cards 
playing against the others. The 
drawer of the highest card has 
first deal, giving 13 cards to each 
player. Straight bridge differs 
from the very similar game of 
whist in that the trump suit is 
chosen by the dealer or his 
partner, and once the first card 
has been played the dealer’s 
partner (the dummy ) lays his 
cards face up on the table and 
the dealer plays his own and 
the dummy hand. The player 
on the left of the dealer makes the 
opening lead, play then pro- 
ceeding to the left. A player 
must follow suit if he can ; other- 
wise he trumps or discards. The 
highest card of the suit led, or the 
highest trump played, wins the 
trick, and its owner leads to the 
next trick. In each suit the 
cards rank from ace, king, queen, 
jack, ten, down to two. 

Scoring is of two kinds. Points 
towards a game are scored for all 
tricks won over six, A rubber 
is the best of three games. All 


other points add only to the value 
of the rubber; they are scored 
for honours (the five top trumps, 
or aces when plajring in no-trump), 
little slam (winning 12 tricks), 
and grand "lam (w'inning 13). 

Auction Bridge 

Auction bridge, as its name 
implies, introduced competitive 
calling to settle the trump suit. 
After the deal is completed, the 
dealer must make a bid ; each 
player in rotation clockwise then 
bids or passes. Each bid must 
name either a greater number of 
odd tricks than the preceding 
bid, or an equal (or higher) 
number in a higher ranking suit. 
Suits rank upw'ards as follows ; 
clubs, diamonds, hearts, spades, 
no-trump ; therefore three dia- 
monds overcaUs three clubs, but 
four clubs is required to over- 
call three diamonds. An adverse 
call may be doubled, and the side 
W’hich has been doubled may 
re-double. This greatly affects 
the score, but not the ranking of 
contracts. The auction ends when 
three players in succession have 
passed. The final bid in the 
auction becomes the contract, and 
if the contract is in a suit each 
card of that suit is a trump. The 
partner in the contract who fii'st 
named the trump suit (or no- 
trump) is the declarer and play.s 
the hand, his partner becoming 
dummy. If the declarer makes 
his contract, if, at a contract 
of two, he takes at least 8 trick.^, 
every trick over six counts 
towards game. Each club trick 
is worth 6, diamond 7, heart 8, 
spade 9, no-trump 10; game is 
30. Opponents score points for 
defeating the contract, and there 
are bonus points for winning 
games and rubbens. 

Contract Bridge 

In contract bridge the unique 
feature of vulnerability was intro- 
duced. This means that a side 
which has won one game is subject 
to higher bonuses and penalties. 
Game is 100 ; a trick in clubs or 
diamonds counts 20 ; in hearts or 
s Dades 30 ; in no-trump 40 for 
the first and 30 for each other 
trick. In contract no one need 
call, the hand being abandoned 
if there is no call. Only what is 
bid and made is scored towards 
game, extra tricks counting bonus 
points only. Accurate bidding 
is therefore of greater importance 
in contract than in auction, and 
the exchange of information be- 
tween partners needs to be as 
precise as possible. 


Btddino in Contract. Bidding 
calls for valuation, inference 
judgement, and psychology, the 
object of each hand being to find 
the best result for the 26 cards 
of the partnership, either at a 
contract of its choice or in defence 
against the opponents’ contract. 
Valuation is the count of winner.s 
and losers in a hand. Positive 
and negative inferences can be 
drawn from the kind of bid, e.g. 
opening bid, partner’s response, 
overcall, shut-out bid, forcing bid. 
As bidding proceeds, each player 
will re-value his cards to deter- 
mine w'hether his side will score 
more, or lose less, if he becomes 
declarer or dummy, or if be and 
bis partner are defenders. 

At a suit contract tricks are 
made in three ways : by high cards 
(honour tricks) ; by lower cards 
established after several rounds of 
4-carcl or longer suits (long card 
tricks) ; and by ruffing losing 
cards with trumps (ruffing tricks) 
At a no-tru np contract, tricks arc 
made only by high and long cards. 
It follows that honour cards and 
the distribution of the four suits 
are the elements to be considered 
in bidding. 

Bidding Systems 

Most systems of bidding fall 
into one of two classes. They 
count either tricks for groups of 
honours plus long cards, or points 
for individual honours and short 
suits. There are about 8 to 8} 
honour tricks, or 40 points, 
distributed in each deal, and if a 
partnership holds 5| honour tricks, 
or 26 points, there is generally a 
game present. An opening bid 
of one of a suit is made in more 
than 80 p.c. of all deals, and it 
implies at least 2,| honour tricks 
or 11 points with a 5-card re- 
biddable suit, or 3 honour tricks or 
13 points with a 4-card suit. 
Partner can add his own count 
and know the combined minimum 
held on the first round of bidding. 
Long e.'cperience has shown that 
some conventions, by no means 
all artificial, are necessary, and 
players are expected to state 
what conventions they use before 
the game begins. Most good 
systems, for instance, use the 
method called one-over- one. This 
means that when partner responds 
to an opening bid of one of a suit 
with one of a higher ranking or 
two of a lower ranking suit, the 
opening bidder must speak once 
more. That makes it neoessa^y 
for the opener to be ready with 
a genuine re- bid which will not 
deceive his partner. 
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Fig. 1 L_ f is. 2 Fig. 3 r at any desired fre- 

quency. Among these 

Conventional meanings have Bidding S. J. Simon 1940; are the Maxwell, Hays, Mutual- 
attached themselves to an opening Bridge is an Easy Game, I. N. inductance, Schering, and Wien 
of one no-trump, which shows a i ’ Money Bridge, B. bridges. The Schering bridge 

•given number of honour tricks (fig. 2) is one of the few 

or points and an evenly distributed Bridge, Elkotuicai,. Elec- bridge circuits which operate 
hand ; two of a suit on enormously trica I circuit incorporating resist- satisfactorily at frequencies up 
powerful cards, after which both ance, capacitance, and impedance, to 60 Mc/s. The Wien bridge 
partners are “ forced ” to go on used for a number of electrical (fig. 3) can be used for meaaur- 
bidding up to game (or double aiid electronic purposes, chit Hy ing frequency as well as reactance, 
the enemy for a penalty of equal the measuring of electrical pro- and is suitable for forming 
value) ; three or more of a suit, perties. The many types of the tuning network in oscilla- 
which shows that his strength is electrical bridge derive from the tors. Quito low powers arc 
concentrated in that suit and bridge designed by Charles Wheat- generally adequate for the bridge 
aims, by pre-emption, at keeping stone in 1847. TThe Wheatstone energising-sourcte — usually a valve 
the opponents from bidding pos- bridge takes current from a oscillator. Care is needed in the 
sibly from greater strength, or small battery and embodies non- design of the output transfoniier 
at driving them into the wrong inductive resistances as circuit feeding the bridge, to ensui'e 
contract. ^ elements. reasonable impedance matching 

The opener’s partner is expected Fig. i shows the circuit of a and to prevent indelinite stray 

to respond on very little. He typical Wheatstone bridge. If capacitances from being thrown 
may raise a suit bid if he has the resistances of A and B are across the network. Freedom 
good trumps ; bid one no-trump known and C is a calibrated from harmonics is dosirablo if 
with some scattered values ; call variable resistance, then the value (airphones are used to detect 
his own suit ; jump one round of the unknown resistance can be balance ; sometimes a valve volt- 
(e.g., two spades or three clubs determined by vai-ying C until meter or a cathode ray oscillo- 
over one heart) to force his partner there is no deflection of the scope is used for this purpose, 
if he can tell that a game ought galvanometer needle 0, since but with radio-frequency bridges 
to be present. But on the most under these conditions X === AC /B. a radio receiver is needed. A 
interesting hands the bidding In practice, A and B arc fixed double-screened transformer often 
will not be simple and one- resistors of some round value provides the coupling between 
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resistance oi components 
at any desired fre- 
quency. Among those 
are the Maxwell, Hays, Mutual- 
inductance, Schering, and Wien 
bridges. The Schering bridge 
(fig. 2) is one of the few 
bridge circuits which operate 
satisfactorily at frequencies up 
to 60 Mc/s. The Wien bridge 
(fig. 3) can be used for measur- 
ing frequency as well as reactance, 
and is suitable for forming 
the tuning network in oscilla- 
tors. Quito low powers arc 
generally adequate for the bridge 
energising-sourcte — usually a valve 
oscillator. Care is needed in the 
design of the output transfonner 
feeding the bridge, to ensure 
reasonable impedance matching 
and to prevent indefinite stray 


will not be simple and one- 
sided, for opponents will be 
competing. 

Play of the cards must be 
learnt. Probably no* one can 
handle them in expert fashion 
without books or tuition. Per- 
haps 80 p.c. of the hands are easy ; 
the remainder call not only for 
faultless technique but for inference 
and analysis of a high order. 
The declarer has to establish long 
suits or ruS short ones, preserve 
entries to both hands, throw the 
lead to either opponent, always 
counting how many tricks he 
can afford to lose. Defenders 
must know conventional leads, 
how to signal to their partners 
with high or low cards when 
following suit, how to interrupt 
communications between declarer 
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bridge and detector input. 

Bridge circuits also have 
extensive application in 
general electrical work. 
Fig. 4 shows a bridge rectifier 
used for converting altern- 
ating current to direct current, 
fig. fi illusti'ates a ring 
bridge used for modulat- 
ing. A favoured circuit 
in r a (I io -frequency 
transmitter 
g output stages is 

iiXvtr a. push-pull 
circuit with 

^ — ► neutralising feed- 

back. Bridges 
are used in automatic- 
control devices because 
- it is often convenient 
to include the sensing 


fiuiiiDay, when to take risks guoh as 1,000 ohms provided with element in one arm of 


and when to play safe. tappings at 100, 10, and 1 ohms bridge and adjust for balance 

BWograpI^. The Stem Austri- go that a very wide range of under normal conditions. There 
^ System, P. Stem, 1^8; Official unknown resistance values can be is then no output from the bridge 
OuThfirtfi^n 1 handled by one instrument. but, under abnormal conditions, 

for Better’ Played, C. H. Goren, ^ number of alternating current the bridge becomes unbalanced 
1943 ; Why You Lose at Bridge’, bridges have been developed and. the resulting output signal 
S. J. Simon, 1945 ; Reese on Play! Wheatstone bridge for from it can be used to set the 

J. T. Reese, 1948; Design for determining the reactance and control mechanism into operation. 
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Frank Bridge, 
British mnsician 


Bridge, Frank (1879-1941). 
British composer, conductor, and 
viola-player. Born at Briohton, 
Feb. 26,^1879, 
he studied at 
the R.C.M., 
and u'on a 
com position 
scholarship in 
1899 which en- 
abled him to 
study with 
Stanford. On 
leaving the 
R.C.M., he 
joined the 
English String Quartet as a viola - 
player and also conducted opera at 
Covent Garden and orchestral 
concerts. In 1923 he toured 
America, conducting his own com- 
positions. He made his reputation 
as a composer with chamber music, 
his Fantasy-Trio winning the 
Cobbett prize in 1908. Twm fine 
orchestral pieces were his Sea 
Suite, and Lament. He died at 
Eastbourne, Jan. 10, 1941. 

Bridgehead. Defensive work 
commanding the end of a bridge 
nearest the enemy, or covering 
the passage of a river or canal. 
In an offensive sense, a bridgehead 
is the area on the far side of a 
river which assault troops hold 
under the protection of their 
artillery and air cover, 

Bridgend. Urban district and 
market town of Glamorganshire, 

Wales. It 
stands in the 
beautiful Vale 
ofGlamorgan, 
on both banks 
of the river 
0gmore,20m. 
W. of Cardiff. 
It is a rly. 
junction, and 
has an iron 
foundry and 
numerous 
light indust- 
ries. A large 
trading estate stands immediately 
on the S. boundary. Market days, 
Tues. and Sat. Pop. (1951) 13,643. 

There are vestiges of a 12th- 
centm’y castle, and in the vicinity 
are Ewenny priory and the 
villages of Coychurch and Coity, 
both with ancient churches. Coity 
also has a castle, and there are 
remains of Ogmore castle near the 
small resort of Ogmore-by-sea at 
the river mouth. 

Bridge of Allan. Police burgh 
of Stirlingshire, Scotland. On 
Allan Water, 3 m. N. of Stirling, 
it is a residential towm and holiday 
resort, in a sheltered and beautiful 
situation and with a mild climate. 



Bridgend arms 


It developed as a small spa in the 
mid -19th century, but the demand 
for the waters waned. The annual 
Strathallan Gathering is held near 
by. Pop. (1951) 3,173. 

' Bridgeport. City and seaport 
of Connecticut, U.S.A., co. seat 
of Fairfield co. On an arm of Long 
Island Sound, 58 m. N.E. of New' 
York, it is served by the New' York, 
New^ Haven, and Hartford rly. 
With a small but good harbour, 
it is the chief manufacturing city 
of Conn., its products including 
electrical equipment, firearms and 
ammunition, sew'ing machines, 
typewriters, tools, machinery, 
clothing and textiles. It is the 
site of a university and an engin- 
eering institute. P. T. Barnum, 
who lived here, is commemorated 
by a statue and the Barnum 
Institute of Science and History. 
His most famous exhibit, “ General 
Tom Thumb ” (Charles Stratton), 
was born here. Settled in 1639, 
Bridgeport was incorporated in 
1836. Pop. (1950) 158,709. 

Bridges, Sir Edw'ard Etting- 
DENE Bridges, Baron (b. 1892). 
Son of Robert Bridges, he w'as born 
Aug. 4, 1892, and was educated at 
Eton and Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. He entered the Treasury, 
1919, and w'as principal assistant 
secretary 1937-38. He was perma- 
nent secretary of the cabinet (in- 
cluding the war cabinet) 1938—46. 
Knighted 1939, he was permanent 
secretary of the Treasury (at that 
time, head of the civil service) 1945 
-1956. He W'as made P.C. in 1953-, 
and created a baron in 1957. 

Bridges, Sir (George) Tom 
(Molesw'ORTh) (1871-1939). 
British soldier and administrator 
who commanded the first unit of 
the British Expeditionary Force 
to encounter the Germans in the 
First Great War (Aug. 22, 1914, 
near Soignies), and five days later, 
at St. Quentin, rallied with a toy 
drum and tin whistle two British 
battalions at the point of sur- 
render, leading them back into 
contact with the main force. This 
incident was celebrated in verse 
by Sir Henry Newbolt. Tom 
Bridges was born at Elthani, Kent, 
Aug. 20, 1871, son of an elder 
brother of the poet Robert Bridges, 
and was educated at Newton 
Abbot College and the Royal 
Military Academy. He entered 
the army 1892, and served with 
distinction in the South African 
War. In spite of severe wounds 
he continued in active . service 
until 1922, -was in charge of a 
number of military missions to the 
U.S.A. and elsewdiere, arranged 
the evacuation of Denikin’s army 



Robert Bridges, 
British poet 


from Novorossiisk, 1920, and was 
w'ith the Greeks at Smyrna 
(Izmir) w'hen the Turks drove 
them from Asia Minor. He 
retired with the rank of lieut.- 
general, and during 1922-27 was 
governor of South Australia. He 
died Nov. 26, 1939. He published 
his reminiscences, Alarms and 
Excursions, in 1938, and compiled 
an anthology, Word from England, 
published posthumously in 1940. 

Bridges, Robert Seymour 
(1844-1930). British poet, the 
perfection of many of w'hose short 
lyrics [e.g. I 
love all beaut- 
eous things ; 

Spring . goeth 
all in w'hite) 
has scarcely 
been equalled 
by any of his 
contempor- 
aries. Born 
Oct. 23, 1844, 
he w'ent to 
Eton and 
C^orpus Ohristi, Oxford, where he 
formed a friendship that was to be 
lifelong wfith Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins [q.v.), later priest and poet. 
After Hopkins joined the Jesuits 
he used to send poems from time 
to time to Bridges, who gave them 
to the public in a volume in 1918. 

Bridges studied medicine at S. 
Bartholomew’s, London, and after- 
wards hold posts at the Children’s 
Hospital in Great Ormond Street 
and the Great Northern Hospital. 
An intended early retirement was 
hastened by a serious illness in 
1881. He received the O.M. 1929. 
He lived. in Berkshire, at Boar’s 
Hill and Yattendon, wdiere he is 
buried. He died April 21 , 1930. 

A few volumes of his poetry 
were privately printed by C. H. 0. 
Daniel, of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford, and in 1890 two small books, 
Shorter Poems and the verse play 
Achilles in Soyros, were published 
through ordinary channels. In 
1913 he was made poet laureate. 
Though his serenity in expression 
and lofty standard of workmanship 
could never secure him any general 
popularity, ho was accepted as the 
most 8cholarl3q most classical, and 
most artistic of modern poets. 

His Milton’s Prosody, 1893, con- 
tains a detailed study of English 
metre, and he experimented in the 
use of new metres. He was an 
advocate of phonetic spelling, and 
took a deep interest in music. He 
was a co-founder of the Society for 
Pure English, 1913. In 1916 he 
compiled an anthology, The Spirit 
of Man. In the last year of his 
life he produced The Testament of 
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Beauty, a sustained achievement 
in loose hexameters, regarded by 
many as his masterpiece. Conmi^t 
Life," Edward Thompson, 1943. 

Bridget or Birgitta (1302-73). 
Swedish saint. A daughter of the 
governor of Uppland, Sweden, and 
of royal descent, she was born 
near Uppsala and married at the 
age of 13. Of her eight children, 
one became S. Catherine of Sweden. 
In 1341 she made with her husband 
the great pilgrimage to the shrine of 
S. James of Compostella in Spain. 
Three years later, after the death oi 
her husband, she Wnded a convent 
at Vadstena, in E. Gothland, and 
established a new religious order, 
the Brigittines or order of S. 
Saviour. This order spread over 
Europe, and in England in 1415 
Syon House, Islew'orth, was the 
chief convent. This house, re- 
moved to Chudleigh, Devon, in 
1887, is one of the nine existing 
Brigittine nunneries. S. Bridget 
journeyed to Rome in 1350, where 
she died July 23, 1373. She was 
canonised in 1391 ; her festival is 
Oct. 8. 

This Swedish saint should not 
be confused with the Irish saint 
Brigid. 

Bridgeton. City and port of 
entry of New Jersey, U.S.A., the 
CO. seat of Cumberland co. On 
Cohansey Creek, 38 m. S. of Phil- 
adelphia, it is served by the New 
Jersey Central and the West Jersey 
and Seashore rlys. It has a public 
library, hospitals, an academy, a 
seminary, and a state institute, and 
iron foundries, glass works, and 
fruit canneries. Settled in 1688, 
the town was incorporated 1865. 
Pop. (1950) 18,378. 

Bridgetown. Capital and chief 
port of Barbados, B.W.I. It is 
the seat of a bishop, contains Cod> 
rington Theological College, the 
governor’s residence, House of 
Assembly, barracks, and arsenal, 
and is the headquarters of the 
British West Indian troops. The 
harbour is a fine, open roadstead. 
Bridgetown has an export trade in 
sugar, aloes, molasses, and mineral 
oil, and is connected by rly. with 
the interior. Pop. 13,000. 

Bridgewater, Duke of. Eng- 
lish title borne by the family of 
Egerton from 1720 to 1803. In 
1617 John Egerton was made earl 
of Bridgewater ; he was a younger 
son of Sir Thomas Egerton, the 
lord chancellor who was made 
Viscount Brackley. Scroop, the 
4th earl, was created duke in 1720, 
and the title passed to his two sons. 
It became extinct when the 3rd 
duke died in 1803. The earldom 
continued in the family until 1829. 



Bridgewater, Francis Eger- 
ton, 3ru Duke of (1736-1803). 

British nobleman, known for his 
interest in canals. Born May 21, 

1736, he was a younger son of the 
1st duke, and was only tw^olve 
when he succeeded his brother in 
the title. His chief property was 
in and around Worsley, near Man- 
chester. There coal was beginning 
to be mined, and when quite a 
young man the duke conceived 
the idea of making a canal to carry 
the coal. James Brindley was em- 
ployed by him, and in a few years 
a canal from Worsley to Man- 
chester had been successfully cut. 

The duke then undertook the con- 
struction of a canal betwTcn Man- 
chester and Liverpool. {See Bridge- 
water Canal.) The duke, who was 
unmarried, died March 8, 1803. 

See Canal ; Ellesmere, Earl of. 

Bridgewater, Francis Hbnrv 
Egerton, 8th Earl of (1756- 
1829). Founder of the Bridgewater 

Treatises. Son 
of John Eger- 
ton, bishop of 
Durham, and 
born Nov. 11, 

1756, he w'as 
educated at 
Eton and 
Christ Church, 

Oxford, and 
Egerton, became a fel- 
8th earl of Bridgewater low of All 
Oira-ud Souls in 1780. 

In 1781 he was made F.R.S. He 
succeeded his brother as earl in 
1823 and died unmarried Feb. 25, the earls of Ellesmere, lying to the 
1829, the earldom becoming ex- B. of Green Park. The site Avas 
tinct. Ho bequeathed to the once occupied by the town house 
British Museum £12,000 and the of the Howards, earls of B('rk- 
so-called Egerton MSS., chiefly on shire, which was bought and pn^- 
French and Italian history and seated by Charles Jl to Barbara, 
literature. To the Royal Society he duchess of Cleveland, who mumal 
left £8,000 to be paid to the author it Cleveland Housci. The tluke of 
of the beat treatise on ** The Power, Bridgewater pur(5haso(l Ckwelaml 
Wisdom and Goodness of God as House in the early 18th century, 
manifested in the Creation.” This had it altered and re-faced, and re- 
sum was divided equally between named it. A new Italianate house 
eight persons, the treatises being : built on tlie site by Barry, 1847-50, 
The Adaptation of 
External Nature 
to the Moral and 
Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man, by 
Thomas Chalmers, 

1833 ; Chemistry, 

Meteorology and 
the Function of 
Digestion Consid- 
ered with Reference 
to Natural Theol- 
ogy* William 
Prout, 1834 ; The 
History, Habits 
and Instincts of 
Animals, by Wil- 
liam Kirby, 1835 ; Bridgewater House, St. James’s, London 


Geology and Mineralogy considered 
with Reference to Natural Theol- 
ogy, by William Buckland, 1837 ; 
The Adaptation of External Nature 
to the Physical Condition of Man, 
by John Kidd, 1837 ; The Hand, its 
Mechanism and Vital Endowments 
as Evincing Design, by 8ir C^harles 
Bc‘ll, 1837 ; Astronomy and Gen- 
cTal Physios compared with Refer- 
ence to Natural Theology, by 
William Whewell, 1S39 ; and 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology 
considered with Reference to 
Natural Theology, by Peter Mark 
Rogct,,1840. 

Bridgewater Canal. Arti- 
ficial waterway, 42 m. long, of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, England. 
Francis Egerton, 3rd duke of 
Bridgewater (1736-1803), had it 
constructed by James Brindley 
to provide cheap transport to 
Manchester from his collieries at 
Worsley ; it was filled on .Inly 17, 
1761 ; an extension from Worsley 
to the Mersey, providing a link 
with Liverpool, was completed 
1776. The building of the Bridge- 
water canal marked the inaugura- 
tion of the canal era that preceded 
the raihvays, and the duke is 
regarded as the “ father ” of in- 
land navigation in Groat Britain. 
The canal w'as transferred in 1872 
to the Bridgewater navigation co., 
and was purchased in 1 887 by the 
Manchester ship (uinal co. for 
£1,710,000. 

Bridgewater House. London 
mansion, until 1947 residence of 
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retained the name Bridgewater 
House ; it was badly damaged in 
the Second Great War. 

Bridgman, Lauea Dewey 
(1829-89). American blind, deaf 
mute who was the first person so 

handicapped to 


be systematic- 

I «. 

ally educated. 

i Born at Han- 

j i over, N.H., Dec. 

! , 21, 1829, when 

' she was two she 

lost her sight, 

li speech, and 

hearing through 

Laura Bridgman, an illness, and 

in 1837 she was 
deal mute . j j 

placed under the 

care of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe 
at the Perkins institution for the 
blind at Boston, where she re- 
mained for the rest of her life. She 
learned to read embossed letters 
and words by touch. Then it was 
discovered that she could com- 
municate her thoughts by touching 
a board containing metal types of 
the letters of the alphabet. She 
was taught geography, arithmetic, 
and history, became expert at 
needlework, and also wrote a 
legible hand. She undertook light 
household duties and taught sew- 
ing, and for a time taught arith- 
metic to a deaf and near- blind 
child. The discoveries made in 
teaching her were of assistance in 
the early education of Helen 


were returned to parliament from 
1295 to 1867, and one until 1885. 
Bridgnorth was the birthplace of 
Bishop Percy, whose house still 
stands. A trade in agricultural 
produce is earned on, and carpets, 
electronic instruments, and alu- 
minium foil are made. Market day. 
Sat. Pop. (1951) 6,250. 

Bridgwater. Mun. bor., sea- 
port, and market town of Somer- 
set, England. On both banks of 
the Parret, it is 12 m. by river 
from Bristol Channel and 33 m. 
S.W. of Bristol. The town is served 
by three railway lines, and is 

connected by 


angles, but bridle joints are much 
used where the two parts meet at 

other angles — 
where the 


Bridle 




hi 


Bridgwater seal 


canal with 
Taunton. 
Ships of 700 
tons can reach 
I the town. It is 
the only place 
in the U.K. en- 
gaged in mak- 
ing bathbricks. 


Called Burgh- 
Waiter, Bridgwater secured its 
first charter in 1200. It played a 
conspicuous part in the Civil War, 
during which it twice changed 
hands, and in its castle Monmouth 
was proclaimed king. The battle 
of Sedgeraoor, 1685, was fought 
near by. Admiral Blake was a 
native. Bridgwater gives its name 
to a CO. constituency. Market 
day, Wed. Pop. (1951) 22,221. 

Bridie, James. Name under 


Bridle Joint. Woodwork joint which 
prevents lateral movement of parts 

sloping strut of a roof truss meets 
the horizontal member, or tie. In 
such a. position the tie is notched 
out to receive the ends of the bridle. 

Bridlington. Mun. bor., market 
town, and watering place in the E. 
Riding of Yorkshire, England. It 
is 33 m. N. of Hull 
on the railway. 

The old town lies ,r.. ~ ~ — 

1 *11 1 LJ LJ L 

1 m. mland, and tgjgy j 
has an imposing H Bji ^13 / 
13th - 15th cent 'tef blV 
Priory church and 
an interesting 14th . 
cent, gatehouse. 

The modern 


Bridlington 

axms 


Keller (g.u.). Shedied May 24,1889. 

Bridgman, Percy Williams 
(b. 1882). An American physicist. 
A graduate of Harvard, he was 
professor of physics there, 1919- 
1926, then becoming Hollis pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy. In 1928 he received 
the medal of the royal academy 
of the Netherlands and in 1929 


which the Scottish doctor Osborne 
Henry Mavor ( 1 888-1 95 1 ) became a 
successful playwright. He was born 
at Glasgow, Jan. 2, 1888, and was 
educated at the academy and uni- 
versity. After the First Great War 
he returned to his native city and 
practised as a consulting physician 
at the Victoria infirmary. He 
scored his first outstanding success 


town has grown up to the N. and 
S. of Bridlington Quay, with its 
small secure harbour on Bridling- 
ton Bay. There are fine sands, two 
stone piers, promenades, up-to- 
date entertainment halls, and a 
spa. This is an especially popular 
holiday resort for families from the 
W. Riding. It gives its name to a 
county constituency. Pop. (1951) 


the Comstock prize of the Ameri- 
can natural academy of sciences. 
In 1946 he was awarded the Nobel 
prize in physics for his design for an 
apparatus to create extremely high 
nuclear pressure. He wrote many 
scientific books, also The Intelli- 
gent Individual and Society, 1938. 

Bridgnorth. Mun. bor, and 
market town of Shropshire, Eng- 
land. Divided by the river 
Severn into an upper and a lower 
town, it is 22 m. S.E. of Shrews- 
bury by railway. It has a gram- 
mar school founded at the begin- 
ning of the 16th century, an old 
town hall, and a tower of the old 
castle. Bridgnorth is thought to 
be of Saxon origin. Its castle, 
built by Robert de Belesme, was 
suooMsfuUy held against Henry I, 
but in 1646 was demolished by the 
Parliamentarians. Two members 


as a dramatist with The Anatomist 
(g.v.) in 1931. Other comedies 
included Tobias and the Angel, 
1930 ; Jonah and the Whale, 1932; 
A Sleeping Clergyman, 1933 ; Mary 
Read (with Claud Gurney), 1934 ; 
Storm in a Teacup (adaptation), 
1936 ; The King of Nowhere, 
1938 ; Mr. Bolfry, 1943 ; It De- 
pends What You Mean, 1944 ; 
Dr. Angelas, 1947 ; Daphne 
Laureola, 1949. He was made 
C.B.E. 1946, and died Jan. 29, 
1951. Bridie’s comedies were 
witty and full of intellectual 
interest, sometimes enhanced and 
sometimes impeded by twists of 
fantasy. 

Bridle Joint. Woodwork joint 
(3e£ diagram). The bridle prevents 
any lateral movement of the 
member A. This example shows 
the two members meeting at right 


24,661. 

Bridport. Mun. borough and 
market town of Dorset, England. 
On the river Brit, it is 1 8 m. W. of 
Dorchester by the railway. The 
main street and rly. extend to the 
sea at West Bay, which has a small 
harbour. Bridport manufactures 
ropes — a “ Bridport dagger ” was 
the hangman’s rope — cordage, sail- 
cloth, and fishing-nets, imports 
flax, and exports sand and grit. An 
ancient town, it had a mint for 
silver coins. From 1295 to 1867 
two members were returned to par- 
liament, then one until 1885. Mar- 
ket day, Wed. Pop. (1951) 6.273. 

Bridport, Alexander Hood, 
Viscount (1727-1814). British 
admiral. Son of a West of England 
clergyman, and younger brother 
of Samuel, Lord Hood, he entered 
the navy 1741. He commanded the 
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IVIinerva frigate 
in the battle of 
Qui heron Bay, 
1759, and 
the R 0 b n s t 
in Keppel’s in- 
d'eciaive action 
with D’Orvilli- 
ers off Ushant 
in 1778. As a 
rear-admiral he 
was present 
under Howe at 



After L. F . Abbott 


the rehef of Gibraltar in 1782, and 


in 1794 was second in command on 


decision of Frederick the Great to 
dispute this was one cause of the 
War of the Austrian Succession, 
1740-48. 

Brieg, Brig, or Brigd-b. Town 
of Switzerland, in the canton of 
Valais. It stands on the Rhone, 
90 m. by rly. E. of Lausanne, at the 
N[. end of the Simplon Pass. It is a 
rly. junction, and has flour and 
printing industries ; there are 
hydro-electric plants near by. The 
Stockalper palace dates from the 
I7th centurv Pop. (est. ) 3.500 

Briel or Brielle. Seaport and 


w'orth, near Manchester, June 26, 
1825, the sou of a weaver, he was 
himself a weaver from his 6th to 
his 38ih j^car. In 1856 he began 
to write tales and articles in the 
dialect of the working people of S. 
Lancashire. In 1863 he became 
sub-editor of The Oldham Times, 
and dui’ing 1869-91 edited Ben 
Brierley's Journal. His chief 
works are A Day’s Out, 1856; The 
Lay rock of Langley Side, 1864 ; 
Marlocks of Merriton, 1867 ; and 
Cotters of Moasburn, 1871. He 
died at Manchester, Jan. 18, 1896. 


the glorious First of June, receiving town of the Netherlands, on Brierley Hill. Urban dist. and 
an Irish peerage as a reward for his Voovne Island in the province of market town of Staffordshire, Eng- 
services. In 1795 his action witli vSouth Holland, at the mouth of laud. It now takes in the former 


Villaret-Joyeuse off Brest gained 
for him a British peerage. He died 
May 2, 1814. 

Brie. Small district and town 
N.E. of Paris, celebrated for its 
manufacture of a soft, whole- milk 
cheese, which ranks next to Cam- 
embert with most gourmets, and 
above it with some. It is seasonal, 
being at its best in the months 
when milk is richest. It is made in 
rounds more than a foot in dia- 
meter, and about 1 in. thick. The 
real Brie is in great demand, but 
its reputation has suffered by 
many inferior imitations. 

Brief (Lat. brevis, short). In 
English law, a statement in writ- 
ing furnished by a solicitor to 
counsel, to instruct him as to the 
facts of a case. Hence counsel is 
said to be “ briefed ” in a case. 
The name indicates that in theory 
such a document ought to be as 
concise as possible. *S'ee Barrister. 

Brief, Papal. Name applied to 
an official letter from the pope. It 
is always written in Latin, is 
sealed with the fisherman’s ring 
on wax, and has the authority of 

a bull. See Bull. 

Brieg (Pol. Brzeg). Towm of 
Silesia, under Polish administra- 
tion from 1945. On the Oder, 28 m. 
S.E. of Breslau (Wroclaw), it is a 
port and rly. junction, a centre of 
the cattle trade, and has food pro- 
cessing, tanning, sugar refining, 
and chemical industries. Its his- 
toric buildings, including the ducal 
palace, 16th-century town hall, 
and old churches, suffered heavy 
damage in the Second Great War. 
The population, 31,419 in 1939. 
was only 7,744 in 1946. 

Founded in the 13th century by 
Poles, Brieg was for 300 years the 
capital of a small duchy. Over this 
and other Silesian duchies Prussia, 
by a treaty, secured rights of in- 
heritance, but Austria, which had 


the Maas, 14 m. W. of Rotterdam, districts of Kings winford and 
It has an arsenal, barracks, an old Quarry Bank. On the river Stour, 
orphanage, a town hall, and a 15th it is 2^ m. N.E. of Stourbridge, on 
century Gothic church with a fine the rly., and is also served by 
tower. Its capture by the “ water- canals. Its glassware is world - 
beggars ” (Gueux), 1572, was the famous, and in addition firebricks, 
first open act in the Dutch War anchors, chains, foundry products, 
of Independence. Admiral Martin tinplate, steel, onamolware, and 
Tromp was born here. tiles are made. Here is one of the 

Brienne-le- Chateau. A town biggest meat and bacon factories 
of France, in the dept, of Aube, in the country. There is a central 
On the river Aube, 26 m. by rly. library in the technical institute. 
N.E. of Troyes, it grew up around Market days, Tues. and Sat. Pop. 
the chateau built in the 18th cen- (1951) 48,943. Brierley Hill gives 
tury by a member of the family its name to a co. constituency, 
that took its name from this Brieux, EuailiNE (1858-1932). 
place. The chateau is open to the French dramatist. Born in Paris, 
public, and has some fine pictures. Jan. 19, 1858, he first made his 
The church is 16th century, mark with Mcnages d’ Artistes at 
There was once a military school the Thdatro Libre in 1890. After- 
here, attended by Napoleon. The wards he wrote a series of plays 
counts of Brienne included several dealing with social questions : Les 
famous personages, among them Trois Pilles de M. Dupont, 1897; 
John, king of Jerusalem. An in- La Robe Rouge, 1000 (Eng., The 
decisive battle was fought here, Ann of the Law) ; Lea A varies, 
Jan. 29, 1814, between Napoleon’s 1901 (Eng., Damaged Goods), 
armies and the Allies, The subject of the last, being the 

Brieuz. X^ake of Bwitzerland, danger of syphilitic infection, pro- 
in the canton of Berne. Lying in voked a storm of controversy. The 
a valley N. of Interlaken, 1,857 ft. Throe Daughters of M. Dupont 
above sea level, it is 9 m. long, and Damaged Goods have been 
1| m. across, and 114 sq, m. in performed in London. Elected to 
area and has a greatest depth of the French Academy, 1909. Brioux 
860 ft. On the S. shore is the died Deo. 6. 1932. 

Giessbach waterfall, and to the Brig* Two-mastod sailing ves- 
N.E. lies the Rothhorn, command- scl carrying square sails on both 
ing a view of the Bernese Alps, masts. A brig’s mainsail is the 
The lake is memorably 
described in Belloc’s 
The Path to Rome. 

Brienz. Village of 
Switzerland, in the can- 
ton of Berne. On Lake 
Brienz, 8 m. W. of 
Meiringen, it is the 
centre of the Swiss 
wood-carving industry, 
and has a rly. up the 
Rothhorn. 

Brierley, Benjamin 
(1825-96). British 
writer of stories in 



a counter-claim, seized it in 1675, the Lancashire dia- 
when the last duke died, and the lect. Born at Fails- 


Brig. One ol the old training trigs (Martin) making 
lull sail down the Channel 

Orihb, Stouthaea 
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lowest square sail on the main- 
mast. A hermaphrodite brig ^ is 
square-rigged forward and with 
fore and aft sails on the mainmast. 
Before the advent of steam-driven 
warships, naval brigs mounted 12 
guns on a single deck and were 
used as dispatch boats and for 
cutting-out expeditions. Until 
1904, when training in sail w'as 
abolished in the Royal Navy, 
brigs were attached to aD naval 
depots for the instruction of boys 
before thev were drafted to sea- 
going ships. 

Brigade (Ital. brigata^ from 
brigare, to fight). Military term for 
the largest unit of a division (q.u.). 
][n the British army an infantry 
brigade normally consists ot three 

battalions of infantry, an armoured 
brigade has three battalions of 
tanhs, and an artillery brigade 
three R.A. regiments. On active 
service, however, the strength and 
composition of a brigade depend 
upon the type of operation and 
the character of the ground. For 
active service operations com- 
posite brigade groups are formed. 

These generally consist of three 
or more battalions of infantry, a 
regiment of artillery, a Royal 
Army Service Corps company, a 
field ambulance company, a sec- 
tion of the Royal Corps of Signals, 
and ancillary units. A brigade 

group may have attached to it 
an armoured car squadron and a 

battalion of tanks. An armoured 
brigade includes a transport com- 
pany and generally one or more 
troops of anti-tank guns. A 
brigade is commanded by a 
brigadier and the brigade major 
is senior staff oflScer of a brigade. 

Brigades in foreign armies are 
much larger than the normal 
British brigade, consisting of 
about 6,500 men — nearly the 
equivalent of a British infantry 
div. In the British Indian army 
a brigade usually included at least 
one British battalion. A naval 
brigade consists of a force of 
sailors drawn from two or more 
warships and landed for opera- 
tions ashore ; it usually has a 
section of three-pounder field guns 
manned by seamen. The Royal 
Flying Corps had a brigade forma- 
tion in 1916, its strength being 
equivalent to the present-day wing 
of an R.A.F. group. See Army. 

Brigadier. Commander of an 
infantry, armoured, or artillery 
brigade. A brigadier ranks imme- 
diately above a colonel and below 
a major-general. The rank is 
denoted by three stars in the form 
of a triangle surmounted by a 
crown on the epaulette. 


Brigadier is one of 
the oldest military 
ranks and w^as used on 
the Continent in the 
1 6th century. The 
first British brigadier 
was appointed in 
1699, but the title 
lapsed in the British 
army until it was 
revived as a tempor- 
ary rank in 1928, 
made substantive in 
1947. A Fr. brigadier is a n.c.o. 

Brigadier-General. A British 
military rank held until 1928 
by an officer commanding a bri- 
gade, It was the lowest rank of 
general officer and w'as held as a 
temporary appointment, there be- 
ing no brigadiers-general as such 
on the army establishment. 

Brigand (Ital. brigante, irregu- 
lar foot-soldier). Term originally 
applied to irregular soldiers and 
so to armed robbers generally, 
especially those who live in bands 
levying blackmail and extorting 
ransoms from their prisoners 
under pain of death. Brigands 
are found chiefly in mountainous, 
wooded, unsettled, and desert 
places, near frontiers, and in coun- 
tries divided into several small 
states, where taxes and land 
tenures are oppressive, and police 
and officials are weak and corrupt. 

Italy, Sicily, and Spain are 
famous in the annals of brigandage. 
The Italian monk, Fra Diavolo 
(Michele Pezza), is well knowm as 
the hero of Auber’s opera ; the 
memory of the Spanish brigand, 
Don Jos4 Maria, lives by Prosper 
Mdrimee’s story and Bizet’s opera 
Carmen ; and Pedro Rocha Guin- 
arda appears in Don Quixote as 
the courtl}’^ Roque Guinart. Other 
noted brigands are the detestable 
Italian priest, Don Giro Anicchia- 
rico, whose apparently charmed 
life was ended by a silver bullet 
in 1818 ; Marco Sciarra of the 
Abruzzi, who called himself “ king 
of the Campagna ” ; and the three 
brothers Vardarelli, who operated 
chiefly in Apuha. A Sicilian 
brigand is said to have worked 
very successfully with a band 
of straw-stuffed puppets placed 
in warlike attitudes. Louis Car 
touche (d, 1721) and Louis 

Mandrin (d. 1755), both broken on 
the wheel, were famous French 
brigands, and Johann Buckler, 
known as Schinder-Hannes (Jack 
the Flayer), beheaded 1803, was a 
celebrated robber of the Rhine. 

In medieval England brigands 
flourished, especially at the fairs 
down to the reign of Henry \TI1. 
when, with the inauguration of a 


regular horse-mail between Eng- 
land and Scotland, they were 
superseded by highw'ayraen {q.v.). 
At fair- time in 1348 Bristol fell 
into the hand.s of brigands. Eng- 
lish brigandage is represented by 
such shadowy figures as Robin 
Hood and the Doones of Exmoor. 

In Morocco in 1903 the brigand 
Raisuli captured the Tangier cor- 
respondent of The Times, and ex- 
changed him for some captured 
tribesmen. 

Brigandine. Name given to a 
variety of body armour. It con- 
sists of small metal scales or rings 
stitched close together upon linen, 
canvas, or leather, and sometimes 
covered with similar material, 
forming a kind of tunic. It was so 
called from being originally worn 
by the brigante, or irregular foot 
soldiers of the Middle Ages. 

Brigantes. Celtic people who 
inhabited the district between the 
Humber and the Forth at the time 
of the Roman invasion of Britain. 
Their capital was Eboracum 
(York) and they were finally sub- 
dued by the Romans before a.d. 
100. They had settlements in Ire- 
land, at TVTxterford and Wexford. 

Brigantine. Three-masted sail- 
ing ship, square-rigged on the fore- 
mast, fore-and-aft-rigged on the 
main- and mizzen-masts. 

Briggs, Henry (1561-1631). 
English mathematician who recog- 
nized the significance of Napier’s 
invention of the logarithm, and de- 
veloped it for practical use in cal- 
culation, He was born at Warley 
Wood, near Halifax, Yorkshire, in 
Feb., 1561 (N.S.), and was ap- 
pointed first lecturer on geometry 
at Gresham College {q.v.), London, 
in 1596, and Savilian professor of 
astronomy at Oxford in 1619. Soon 
after the publication in 1614 of 
Napier’s Mirifici Logarithniorum 
Canonis Doscriptio Briggs visited 
Napier in Scotland and proposed 
the transformation of Napier’s 
original logarithms ” into mod- 
ern logarithms to the base 10 ; and 
in 1624 published Arithmetica 
Logarithmica containing the log- 
arithms of 30,000 natural numbers 
to 14 significant figures. He died 
at Merton College, Oxford, J an. 26, 
1631 (N.S.). His Trigonometria 
Britannica was published posthu- 
mously in 1633. 

Brighouse. Bor. and market 
town of the West Riding of York- 
shire, England. On the Calder, 4 
m. N. of Huddersfield, it has 
woollen, worsted, cotton, and 
silk factories, wiremills, dyeing 
and chemical industrie.s, engineer- 
ing work.s, flourmills, and flag- 
stone quarries, and makes carpets. 
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soap, and machinery. Brighoust 
and Spenborough is the name of a 
CO. constituency. Market day 
Sat. Pop. (1951) 30,587. 

Bright, Btr Charles Tilstoh 
(1832-1888). British electrical en- 
o-ineer. Born at Wanstead, Essex, 
June 8, 1832, he was educated 
at the Merchant Taylors School, 
and after five years in the service 
of the Electric Telegraph Co. en- 
tered that of the Magnetic Tele- 
graph Co. Of this he became chief 
engineer st the ajge of 19, laying 
the first successful cable to Ire- 
land in 1853. He superintended 
the construction of many miles of 
underground telegraph wire, be- 
sides producing a number of widely 
adopted inventions. After experi- 
ments in sending messages over 
long distances, he became one of 
the founders of the Atlantic tele- 
graph Co. in 185G, acting as chief, 
engineer, and in 1858 successfully 
laid the first cable between Ireland 
and Newfoundland, and received 
a knighthood when but 26 years 
old. Ho then laid the first cable 
to India, via the Mediterranean, 
and a little later connected up 
the West Indian Islands. From 
1865-68 he was Liberal M.P. foi 
Greenwich. He died May 3, 1888. 
His son, Sir Charles Bright (1863- 
1937), was also an engineer of wide 
experience and reputation. 

Bright, John (1811-89). British 
politician. He was born at Roch- 
dale, Nov. 16, 1811. His father 
Jacob, cotton spinner, belonged to 
the Society of Friends. John became 
prominent in Rochdale in 1834 by 
his vigorous opposition to the col- 
lection of church rates, and in 1839 
associated himself with Richard 
Cobden and Charles Villiers in 
agitating for the repeal of the com 
laws, to which cause his time, until 
1846, was largely devoted. 

In 1843 Bright entered the 
House of Commons as an inde- 
pendent free trade M.P for Dur- 
ham, and in 1847 was elected for 
Manchester. That city rejected 
him in 1857, but in the same year 
he was elected for Birmingham, 
which he represented until his 
death. In 1868 he declined Glad- 
stone’s offer of the India Office, but 
agreed to become president of the 
Board of Trade. He had, however, 
no talent for the details of ad- 
ministration, and in 1870 ill-health 
brought about his retirement. In 
1873^ he was chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, and he filled 
the same office in 1880-2, until 
he withdrew from the Gladstone 
ministry as a protest against the 
policy of intervention in Egypt. 
In 1886 he left the Liberal party 
on the question of Home Rule for 
Ireland, an action which had its 


share in bringing about the fall of 
the ministry. He died at One Ash, 
Rochdale, March 27, 1889. 

Bright was always a sincere ad- 
vocate of international peace and 
of non-intervention in European 
afiafirs, and these views made him 
very unpopular during the Crimean 
War. Economically he was a 
leading representative of the Man- 
chester School, believing in freedom 
of competition and in individual- 
ism, and opposing factory legisla- 
tion. He was associated with Cob- 
don ill the campaign in favour of 
national economy, and his political 
creed is summed up in the popular 
phrase, “ Peace, retrenchment, and 
reform.” As a TJberal he supported 
the Reform Bills of 1867 and 1884, 
the disestablishment of the Irish 
Churcli, and the introduction of 
popular education. 

John Bright was one of the great 
orators of the 1 9th century. He 
lacked Gladstone’s store of learn- 
ing, but he knew his Bible and the 



Bni/raving by Ball, from photo by Jl/ayal. 

English poets, and in natural elo- 
quence he was that statesman e 
superior. He had also a gift of sar- 
casm, and the faculty of coining 
terse and expressive phrases which 
caught the public fancy, as when 
be likened Robert Lowe and his 
followers to the dwellers in the cave 
of Adullam, or when he called 
Disraeli the “mystery man” of his 
political party. 

His younger brother, Jacob (1821 
-99), was Liberal M.P. for Man- 
chester, 1867-74, 1876-85, 1886-95, 
and strongly advocated women’s 
municipal enfranchisement, 1 869. 
In business Bright was the head of 


the firm of John Bright and Bros., 
and throughout he remained a 
member of the Society of Friends, 
his life being largely ordered by its 
tenets. He was a keen fisherman. 
His eldest son, John Albert Bright 
(1848-1924), was Liberal Unionist 
M.P. for Birmingham, 1885-95, and 
Liberal M.P. for Oldham, 19U6-10. 
His second son, William Tjcatham 
Bright, W'as Liberal M.P. for Stoke- 
on-Trent, 1885-90. Ootmai Life 
and Speeches, G. B. Smith, 1881. 

A. 0. Innes 

Bright, Richard (1789-1858). 
British physician. Bom at Bristol, 
Sept. 28, 1789, he studied at Edin- 
burgh, at Guy’s Hospital, London, 
and at Berlin and Vienna, and was 
a physician at Guy’s Hospital. 
He is best remembered for his iu- 
vG.stigations into cirrhotic disea.sc 
and its connexion with dropsy, and 
his name is attached to certain 
affections of the kidney. _ (Nee 
Bright’s Di.sease. ) He died in 
London, Dec. 1 6, 1 858. His eldest 
son, James Frank Bright (1832- 
1920), was master of LTniversity 
College, Oxford, 1881-1906, and 
the author of a History of England. 

Bright, Timothy (c. 1651-1615). 
Inventor of a system of shorthand. 
Educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1572 ho was in Paris 
and escaped the S. Bartholomew 
Massacre of August 24 by taking 
refuge in the house of Sir Francis 
Walaingham. From 1686-90 he 
was physician to S. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. In 1691 he took orders 
and was presented to two York- 
shire rectories by Elizabeth I, 
to whom he had dedicated his 
famous treatise on shorthand, 
Oharaoterie, in 1 688. 

Brightlingsea. Urban district 
and seaport of Essex, England. 
On the Cfolno estuary, 8 m. S.E. of 
Colchester, it is a limb of the 
C-inque Port of Bandwich. It is a 
yachting station, with boat-build- 
ing yards. Pop. (1951) 4,502. 

Bnghton (formerly Bright- 
helmstone). County borough and 
perhaps the most popular seaside 

60i m. by the 
electric rly. 8. 
of London. It 
occupies an ele- 
vated position on 
the S. slope of 

the South Downs 
Brighton arms about 

5^ m. of sea front extending from 
Hottingdean to Hove. Frequent 
encroachments of the sea under- 
mined the cliffs, but further 
inroads were guarded against by 
the erection of a great sea-wall 
with a maximum height of 60 ft. 
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Bngbton. Sussex. Holiday-makers thronging the beach 
of this {avourice south coast resort 


Brighton's rise 
as a health re- 
sort was due to 
the writings of 
Richard Russell 
(1687-1759). a 
physician. Dur- 
ing the 17803 
what was little 
more than a fi sit- 
ing village be- 
came fashion- 
able owing to its 
choice by the 
prince of Wales 
(later George 
IV) as the site 
for a summer 
residence, the Royal Pavilion. 
With the opening of the rly. from 
London in 1841. Brighton became 
one of the most popular of British 
resorts. There are many churches, 
the majority (but not the old 
parish church of S. Nicholas) dat- 
ing from the 19th century. Among 
the principal buildings are the 
town hall, which includes a public 
library and picture gallery. Near 
the sea front is the aquarium, 
opened 1872 and rebuilt 1929. It 
has a ballroom as well as housing 
tanks of living fish. 

Educational establishments in- 
clude Brighton College and Roe- 
dean school for girls. There are 
municipal schools of art and ot 
science and technology- The his- 
toric Royal Pavilion, a building of 
Indo-Chinese design, with domes, 
minarets, etc., was begun in 
1784 and finished in 1822. Here 
George IV when prince regent 
held court for many years. It 
was purchased by the town com- 
missioners in 1850 for £50,000, and 
the roj^al stables, known as the 
Dome, were converted into a con- 
cert hall. The whole range of build- 
ings comprises an ideal social 
centre for the town. 

The Regency quarter of Brigh- 
ton contains many fine terraces, 
squares, and crescents. There are 
numerous hotels and modem 
blocks of flats. Of two promenade 
piers, the West Pier (1866) is 
1,200 ft. long, and the Palace Pier, 
opened in 1901, is 1,710 ft. long ; 
the latter replaced the old Chain 
Pier washed away in 1896. 
Preston Park and Queen’s Park 
are spacious recreation grounds 
and the Kemp Town racecourse 
is the property of the borough. 
Made a pari. bor. in 1832, a mun. 
bor. in 1854, and a oo. bor. in 
1888, Bnghton became two bor. 
constituencies under the 1948 
redistribution. It has theatres, 
danoing, riding, and ice-skating, as 
well as the usual games, and there 


is excellent walking country on the 
Downs E. and N. Thackeray was 
the first to refer to the town as 
“Dr.” Brighton. Pop. (1951) 
156.440. Consult Brighton, 0. Sit' 
well and M. Barton. 1935 ; Brigh 
ton, Old Ocean's Bauble, E. Gil 
bert, 1954- 

Brighton Trunk Murders. 

Two murders committed at Brigh- 
ton in 1934 within a few' wTeks in 
each of wdiich the body of a w'oman 
w'as found dismembered in a trunk 
Neither crime was solved. The 
first trunk w'as deposited on Derby 
Day 1934 in the cloakroom at 
Brighton station where it was dis- 
covered 1 1 days later ; it contained 
the torso only of a woman probably 
aged about 25. Next day, as a re- 
sult of a search that was made, a 
suitcase containing the legs was 
discovered at King’s Cross. The 
identity of the murdered woman 
was never discovered. A month 
later another trunk containing the 
body of a w''oman w'as discovered 
also at Brighton ; she was soon 
identified as Violet tSaunders, 
known as Violette Kaye. No con- 
nexion betw'een the two murdert- 
w'as ever established. 

Bright’s Disease. Popular 
general term for acute or chronic 
inflammation of the kidney, so 
called after the doctor, Richard 
Bright (1789-1858), who first 
described it. The acute form may 
be due to exposure to cold and 
wet ; to tonsillitis and pharyngitis, 
measles, or diphtheria ; and it 
may arise during pregnancy and 
chronic diseases like gout or 
diabetes. The acute form has 
an abrupt onset, with puffiness of 
loose tissues, such as are found at 
the eyelids and ankles, fever, pain 
in the back, and vomiting. The 
urine is diminished in quantity or 
may be suppressed altogether. 
It is generally dark in colour 
owing to the presence of blood, 
and contains albumen and casts of 
the kidney tubules. 


Treatment consists of rest and 
warmth, and in encouraging the 
bowel and skin to take on the 
work of the suffering organ. 
Fluid.s. rendered bland and alka- 
line, are given ; unless toxic pro- 
ducts are being retained in the 
blood stream, protein foods are 
not withheld. 

Chronic Bright’s disease shows 
tw'o pathological types of kidney : 
the large white and the small red, 
which names are commonly used 
to describe the two sub-divisions 
of the disease.* The large white 
kidney is nearly always found in 
the large wfiiite patient, and it 
may follow on the acute form of 
Bright’s disease described, or may 
present itself insidiously. Dropsy 
is a prominent feature of this 
t3T)e and often involves the whole 
body. V^omiting and diarrhoea 
are commonly present. The 
retina of the eye is affected and 
vision is impaired. The urine as 
a rule is diminished in quantity, 
for the damaged kidney is an 
inadequate filter. Kidney d6bris 
and albumen further indicate 
damaged kidney tissue. The con- 
dition is improved by treatment, 
but complete cure is not likely. 

The small red kidney type of 
Bright’s disease may likewise 
supervene on the acute phase. Its 
onset is insidious, and the con- 
dition may be present long before 
it is recognized. Thirst and 
increase in the quantity of urine 
passed may call attention to it. 
These symptoms obtain because 
the damaged kidney drains from 
the blood stream fluid which it 
would normally conserve in the 
vessels. Some albumen will cer- 
tainly be present. Anaemia and 
loss of strength may cause the 
patient to seek medical advice 
as may headache and disorders of 
vision. Complete cure is unlikely, 
though a modified way of living is 
compatible with long years oi 
successful work. 

Brigid (452-523) Irish saint. 
Born at Faughart. near Dundalk, 
of noble ancestry, she became a 
nun and founded an oratory at 
Cill-Dara which developed into 
two important abbeys and later 
into the cathedral city of Kildare. 
The friend of S. Patrick, she is 
with him a patron saint of Ireland, 
and her festival is kept on Feb. 1. 
The name is often abbreviated 
to Bride and spelt wrongly 
Bridget. See Bridget. 

Brihaspati. One of the gods oi 
Brahmanism, regarded especially 
as the Lord ot Prayer A reference 
in the Mahabharata suggests that 
he may also be the god of wisdom. 
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Brihuega, Battle or. British mists, who looked upon sulphur as 
defeat, Dec. 9, 1710, by the the principle of combustibility. 
French during the War of the The name chiefly sur\ives in con- 
Spanish Succession. From Madrid nexion with brimstone and 
General Stanhope and his Austrian treacle,” a popular confection for 
allies found it necessary to fall back purifying the blood. See Sulphur, 
into Catalonia MaTching sepa- Brin, Benedetto (183.3-98) 
lately the British reached Bri- Italian statesman Born at Turin, 

huega, a little . , . 
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town on the Ta- 
juna, about 50 m. 

N.E. of Madrid. 

So rapidly, how- 
ever, had the 
French followed 
them that the 
town was at once 
assailed The 
walls and gates 
wereblowndown, 
and after the 
English had ex- 
hausted their 
powder and had 
taken to the 
bayonet, Stan- 
hope at last 
surrendered. 

Bril. The sur- 
name of t w' o 
brothers, Paul 
and Matthys, 

Flemish artists. 

Matthys, born at Antwerp in 1550, 
went to Rome c. 1570 and was 
commissioned to paint ten frescoes 
for the Vatican galleries. He died 
in Rome June 8, 1583. Paul, born 
at Antwerp in 1554, followed his 
brother to Rome in 1574. He is 
notable as one of the earliest paint- 
ers of landscapes: e.g. six of his 
frescoes in the Vatican, completed 
c. 1602. From 1614 he introduced 
animals, biblical and mythological 
subjects into his landscapes. He 
died in Rome Oct. 7, 1626. 

Brill {Psetla laevie). Kind of fish 
related to the turbot but smaller 
and more oval in shape and in- 
ferior in the quality of its flesh. 
It is greyish brown in colour, with 
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Italy. Map ol town and harbour of 
terminus of the overland route to India 


the Itaha, 15,654 tons, and en- 
couraged the construction of private 
shipyards and engineering works 
Ho died May 24, 1898. 

Brindaban. Town of India, in 
the Muttra (or Mathura) dist. ot 
Uttar Union. On the Jumna, 6 m. 
JST. of Muttra, it contains many 
temples, shrines, bathing tanks, 
and ghats, and is a great pilgrim- 
age place, being visited annually 
by thousands of Hindu pilgrims. 
Pop. (est.) 20,000. 

Brindisi (Or. Brentedion ; Lat. 
Brundisium). City, seaport, and 
archiepiscopal see of Italy, capital 
of Brindisi prov. On the Adriatic, 
473 m. 8.E. of Bologna, it has been 
a starting point for the E. frorn 
earliest times, and W’as the prined- 
pal naval station of the Romans on 
the Adriatic. Prom the opening of 
the Suez Canal until the Second 
Great War it w^as important as the 
port for the shortest sea route to 
India. The withdrawal of the 
British from India and the develop- 
ment of air travel grwitly reduced 
the importance of Brindisi. 

The town lies between the two 
arms of a harbour, is accessible to 
large vessels, and sheltered by small 




Brindisi. Panorama taken from the harbour ot this Southern Italian port. The 
marble column seen in the background is said to mark the end of the via Appis 


Brill. A dish related to the Turbot 
Berridac 

reddish spots, and is caught in 
British and other European waters. 

Brilliant Green. Tri -phenyl 
methane dyestuff, used in medi- 
cine as an antiseptic and disin- 
fectant either in solution or as an 
ointment. The antiseptic action 
is similar to that of acriflavine. 

Brimstone (Old Eng. brenston, 
burnstone). Popular name, for 
sulphur, also used by the alehe- 


he was a naval engineer until 1873, 
when he became under-secretary 
of state in the ministry of marine. 

He was minis- 
ter of marine 
1876-78,1881- 
91, and 1896- 
98, and foreign 
minister 1892- 
93 He greatly 
developed the 
Italian navy, 
designed vari- 
ous types of 
warship, such 
as the Dandoio, 12,265 tons, and 



Benedetto Btin, 
Italian statesman 


islands. It is a wireless, maritime 
command, air mail, and torpedo 
station, and carries on much foreign 
trade, oil, wine, dried fruits, coral, 
and silk being the principal exports 
and coal the chief import. The most 
important buildings are the cathe- 
dral, built 1089 and restored 1749, 
after having boon almost destroyed 
by earthquake ; the massive oastlo 
built by the emperor Frederick II, 
now a pri.son ; the 11th century 
baptistery of S. John, which houses 
a museum ; and San Benedetto, a 
Norman church dating from 
c. 1200, with tine cloisters. 
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Brundisium was first colonised 
by Tarentum and in 245 B.c. by 
Rome. It formed the termination 
of the Appian Way, two antique 
columns on the quay being said to 
mark that point. Occupied by 
Pompey and besieged by Caesar 
49 B.C., it was destroyed by Louis 
of Hungary in a.b. 1348 and greatly 
damaged by a severe earthquake 
in 1458. During the Second Great 
W^ar British troops occupied Brin- 
disi without opposition Sept. 11, 
1943. Pop. (1951) city, 58,882; 
prov., 309,021. 

Brindle, Robert (1837-1916). 
English R.C. prelate. Born at 
Liverpool and ordained at the 
English college, Lisbon, in 1862, 
he became an army chaplain 
in 1872 and was in the Egyptian 
campaigns of 1882—86 and 189b— 
98. For his services at Atbara 
and Khartum he received the 



James Brindley, 
British engineer 
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D.S.O., being the first army chap- 
lain to be so decorated. Auxiliary 
bishop in 1899 to Cardinal Vaughan 
at Westminster, he was trans- 
lated in 1901 to Nottingham. He 
died June 22, 1916. 

Brindley, Jajvies (1716-72). 
British engineer. Born at Thorn- 
sett, near Chapel-en-le-Frith, Der- 
byshire, the 
son of a small 
farmer, he was 
apprenticed to 
a millwright at 
Sutton, near 
Macclesfield. 

Owing to his 
aptitude for 
mechanical 
work he was 
given charge of 
his master’s 
shop until, in 1742, he set up in busi- 
ness for himself at Leek. Employed 
by the Wedgwoods to repair 
and construct machinery, he 
patented an improved steam en- 
gine in 1758. The following year 
he planned for the duke of Bridge- 
water the important waterway 
known as the Bridgewater Canal, 
from Worsley to Manchester, in- 
cluding the aqueduct which 
formerly carried it over the Irwell. 
The extension of the Bridgewater 
Canal to the Mersey, and the 
Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk. 
Canal, were also his work. Most 
of Brindley’s calculations were 
done mentally, as he wrote Vith 
difficulty. He died Sept. 30, 1772. 

Brinell Hardness. The Brinell 
t^t for the hardness of a metal 
consists of farcing a hardened 
steel ball into its flat surface 
under a predetermined load, the 
diameter of the impression formed 
being measured and the Brinell 


hardness value obtained from 
tables. If B.H.N. is the Brinell 
Hardness Numeral, P is the 
applied load in kilograms, D is 
the diameter of the steel ball in 
millimetre.^, and d is the diameter 
of the impression in millimetres, 
then 

P 

B.H.N. - — 

A standard ball of 10 in in. 
diameter and a load of 3,000 Kgs. 
is used for hard metals sucli as 
steels, but for soft metals a load 
of 500 Kgs. only is used. Materials 
above a certain hardness value 
deform the ball indenter and make 
the measurements inaccurate. See 
Diamond Hardness; Vickers Hard- 
ness, 

Brink, Barend ten (1841-92). 
Dutch philologist. Born at Am- 
sterdam, Jan. 12, 1841, he was 
the first professor of the English 
language at Strasbourg, where he 
died Jan. 29, 1892. His unfinished 
History of English Literature, 
Language and Metre of Chaucer, 
and Five Lectures on Shakespeare 
have been translated into English. 

Brinon, Comte Ferdinand de 
(1892-1947). French politician 
executed as a traitor. Proprietor 
of a paper in Vorbach, Germany, 
in 1933 he had an interview with 
Hitler, In 1934 he founded the 
Committee France-Germany. Sent 
on a secret mission to Berlin in 
1938 by G. Bonnet he was 

expelled from France shortly after- 
wards. In the Second Great War he 
returned to France from Brussels 
with the German invaders, and in 
1940 was appointed Vichy ambas- 
sador to the Germans in Paris. 
After the Allies invaded France in 
1944 he fled to Germany with 
Laval, Brinon w'as captured near 
Lake Constance by the French 
1st army May 11, 1945, was tried, 
found guilty of collaboration, 
and executed at Fort Montrouge 
April 15, 1947. 

Brinsmead, John (1814-1908). 
Founder of a British firm of piano- 
forte makers. Born at Wear Gif- 
ford, Devon, Oct. 13, 1814, he wa.s 
trained as a cabinet-maker. In 
1835 he went to London, founding 
his firm in 1836, and opening 
premises in Wigmore Street in 
1863, He died Feb. 17, 1908. In 
1 923 the firm moved to Cavendish 
Square, London, W,l. 

Brinvilliers, Marie Madeline 
Marguerite, 'Marquise de (1632- 
76). French poisoner. She was the 
daughter of Dreux d’Aubray, 


civil lieutenant of Paris, and was 
married in 1651 to the marquis 
dc Brinvilliers. Introduced to 
Godin de Sainte- Croix, a cavalry 
officer, she became his mistress 
in 1659. D’Aubray, to stop the 
scandal, had Sainte-Croix im- 
prisoned in the Bastille on a lettre 
de cachet ; there he acquired the 
art of poisoning from an Italian, 
and on his release persuaded the 
marquise to poison her father. 
Sainte-Croix proposed the further 
death of her two brothers in order 
that he and his mistress might 
inherit the whole of the family 
wealth, and the crimes were duly 
carried out. 

Although the cause of death was 
revealed at the post-mortem exam- 
inations, no suspicion fell on the 
murderers. Sainte-Croix died sud- 
denly in 1672, and among his 
papers was a document incriminat- 
ing the marquise, who fled to 
Germany and thence to a convent 
at Liege. A police oflicer, dis- 
guised as an abb 6, persuaded her 
to leave with him, and she was 
taken to Paris. After attempting 
to commit suicide, she was 
beheaded and her body burnt, 
July 16, 1676. A full confession of 
her crimes was found among her 
papers. 

Brioni. Group of small islands 
in the Adriatic, off Pola. They 
were the scene of the naval victory 
of the Genoese over the Venetians, 
1379. Much of the building stone 
used for the Venetian palaces came 
from Brioni. 

Briquette (Fr., little brick). 
Coal crushed and powdered, or 
used in dust form as obtained from 
the pit, then compacted into 

brick ” form with or without 
some organic cinder such as pitch. 
Besides the rectangular shapes, 
briquettes are made in “ ovoids,” 
mainly for burning in domestic 
grates. Both anthracite and the 
more volatile coals are briquetted. 
The latter can be formed without 
a binder, by heavy pressure alone. 
Binders of inorganic material such 
as Portland cement leave more 
ash. Briquettes are extensively 
used in France in industrial fur- 
naces and locomotive and marine 
boilers. In Great Britain they are 
normally confined to domestic 
grates. During the Second Great 
War, however, British railways 
burned large numbers of briquettes 
made from coal dust normally 
rejected as waste. See Fuel. 

Brisance (Fr. hriser, to break). 
Intensity of action of high explo- 
sives when detonated without being 
confined. The time required for 
complete chemical decomposition 
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is a most important factor in in- 
fluencing the brisance of any 
explosive. If a slo\v explosive, 
such as gunpowder, is fired un- 
confined on a steel plate, the 
gases are developed so slowly that 
they merely displace the sur- 
rounding air and the plate is 
unaffected ; but with high ex- 
plosives such as trinitrotoluene 
reaction occurs at such a high 
speed that tremendous pressure' 
is developed before the air has 
time to move, and the plate 
is deformed or ruptured. 

Brisance is an important fac- 
tor in determining the suitability 
of an explosive for disruptive 
use, e.g. for demolition. Brisance 
is usually determined by the 
crushing effect of an iinconfined 
cartridge on a lead or copper 
cylinder as measured by a bris- 
ance meter. 

Brisbane. Principal seaport, 
chief commercial centre, and 
capital of Queensland, Australia. 
On the Brisbane river, 15 m. 
above its mouth on Moreton 
Bay, it occupies an area of 385 
sq. m. It has rly. connexion with 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Sydney, 
and Perth, and is accessible to 
ocean-going vessels of up to 
25,000 tons. There are extensive 
wharves on both sides of the 
river, which is here spanned by 
three bridges. Principal exports 
are sheep, wool, dairy produce, 
sugar, canned fruits, timber, and 
meat; principal imports clothing, 
machinery, motor cars and other 
manufactures, and petrol. There 
are meat processing works. Pop. 
(1954) 501,871. 

The seat of an R.C. archbishopric 
and an Anglican bishopric, Bris- 


bane possesses two cathedrals, 
a parliament house, custom house, 
state treasury, supreme court, city 
hall (one of the finest pieces of 
Australian architecture), and mu- 
seum. It is the seat of the Uni- 
versity of Queensland, established 
1909. There are botanical gardens, 
parks, and a fine aerodrome. 


Most of the residents live in d(‘- 
tached houses. Roses bloom all 
the year and flowering trees make 
city and suburbs a blaze of colour. 
The mountains and foothills that 
form Brisbane’s background add 
to the beauty of the city. 

The most equable in climate of 
Australian (capitals, Brisbane has 
average max. temp, 78'^ P., min. 
59^ F., annual rainfall 45 ins. Its 
dry, sunny winter weather makes 
it a favoured winter resort. 

The discovery fhe site on 
Sept. 28, 1824, is commemorated 
by an obelisk on Cbronation Drive. 
It was occupied as a penal station 
during 1824-39 by Sir Thomas 
Brisbane (1773-1850) after whom 
it was named, was opened to free 
settlement in 1842, and in 1859 be- 
came the colony’s capital, In 1831) 
South Brisbane was almost wholly 
destroyed by a flood. 

Brisbane, Sir Charliss (1768- 
1829). British admiral. Ho en- 
tered the navy at the age of ten, 
served under Nelson, 1793, and re- 
ceived his first command 1794. In 
1795, acting without orders, he 
abandoned a convoy under his com- 
mand and hastened to the Capo of 
Good Hope to give warning of the 
approach of a 'Dutch squadron, an 



Brisbane. The capital o£ Queensland is a well-planned city, with many 
buildings ol skyscraper height. The bridge seen here is the Victoria Bridge 

I'hoto, Australian News and Information Bureau 
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action approved by the Admiralty . 
ii’rom 1809 until his death, Bris- 
bane was governor of the island of 
St. Vincent. Knighted in 1815, 
and promoted admiral 1819, he 
died in Dec., 1829. 

BrisMs. In Greek legend, a 
maiden who became the cause of 
the quarrel between Agamemnon 
and Achilles during the Trojan 
War. Achilles had captured an- 
other maiden, Chryseis, daughter 
of a priest of Apollo ; Chryseis fell 
to Agamemnon’s share of the 
plunder ; Apollo, resenting the in- 
sult to his priest, sent a plague on 
the Greek camp. Agamemnon re- 
turned Chryseis to her father but 
demanded Briseis in her place. 
Achilles gave Briseis up, Agamem- 
non being in supreme command ; 
but Achilles sulked in his tent, only 
emerging to fight again after Hec- 
tor had killed his friend Patroclus. 

Brissot , 
Jean Pierrk 
(1754-9 3). 
French law- 
yer and re- 
volutionary, 
leader of the 
Girondins. 
Born at 
Chartres, Jan. 
14, 1754, and 
trained as a 

lawyer, he was 

« * 

the author of two important 
treatises on criminal law, published 
1780. Imprisoned for four months 
in the Bastille, as the supposed 
author of a pamphlet against Marie 
Antoinette, on his release he went 
for safety to England, but returned 
to France in 1789 and took part in 
the storming of his former prison. 
"Elected to the legislative assembly 
in 1791, he became leader of the re- 
publican Girondins, sometimes 
called after him Brissotins. As a 
member of the committee for for- 
eign affairs, Brissot fell under sus- 
picion for his moderation, and was 
accused of befriending royalty. An 
enemy of Bobespierre, he was one 
of the first Girondins condemned 
and ^dlotined, Oct. 31, 1793. 

Bristle Tail. Wingless insect of 
the order Thysanura, so-called 
from the presence of two long pro- 
cesses at the hind end of the body. 
It is up to an inch long with biting 
mouth parts and is often covered 
with brownish or silvery scales. 
Most species live in litter, feeding 
onplantdetritus: others {Petrohins) 
live on the seashore in rock crev- 
ices ; the silver fish {Lepisma sacc- 
hcMWt) and thefirebrat {Thermobia 
domestiax) ate commensals of man. 
The silver fish is very common in 
houses in Great Britain. 



Jean Pierre Brissot, 
Fiencli revolutionary 


Bristol. City and co. borough, 
astride the river Avon, mainly in 
Gloucestershire but partly in Som- 
erset, England ; also co. of itself. A 
cathedral and univer- 
sity city, a seaport, 
and a manufacturing 
and commercial centre 
foT'ining six borough 
constituencies, it is 1 1 S 
m. W. of London. It 
is well served bv rail- 

tr 

way and has an airport 
at Whitchurch, 3 m. 
from the city centre. 

Pop. (1951) 442,994. 

Bristol has an e.x- 
ceptional variety of 
industries, of which aircraft con- 
struction has outstripped all 
others ; motor and general engin- 
eering is important ; tobacco, choc- 
olate, soap, paints, and varnish are 
made ; and there are planting 
works. 

Bristol bishopric, created in 
1542, was incorporated in that of 
(doucester during 1836-96. Little 
of the early part of the cathedral 
(originally the abbey church of 8. 
Augustine) remains except the 
chapter house and gateway. 8. 
Mary Redcliffe, a noble building of 
Perpendicular design, has associa- 
tions with the poet Chatterton, 
who was born in Bristol and whose 
statue is in the churchyard ; and 
8outhey and Coleridge w'ere mar- 
ried here to the sisters Fricker. 8. 
Mark's chapel, founded c. 1220, 
was purchased by the corporation 
from Henry VIII and became the 
mayor’s chapel c. 1720. 



Bristol arms 


Red Lodge, a 16th-century man- 
sion with beautiful interior carving, 
is the meeting-place of the Bristol 
8avages. The chapel of the Three 
Kings of Cologne, a 
15th-century alms- 
house foundation, 
.stands at the top of 
Christmas 8teps. 8. 
John’s church and 
arch are the only 
existing original city 
gate. Wesley’s first 
chapel is in Broad- 
mead. The Theatre 
Royal, King Street, 
controlled by the Old 
Vic (London), dates 
from 1766. Other buildings in- 
clude the University with its com- 
manding tower, Victoria rooms. 
Royal West of England Academy 
(which houses a thriving school of 
art), the Guildhall (badly damaged 
in air raids during the Second 
Great War), the central library, 
museum, and art gallery, and the 
exchange, an 18th-century Class- 
ical building designed by Wood of 
Bath. Clifton College is near 
Durdham Dowm. 

The principal open spaces are 
Clifton and Durdham Downs, over- 
looking the Avon gorge on the N., 
and Leigh Woods on the 8. On the 
river bank below is Hotwells, 
famous in the 18th century for its 
spring waters. On the edge of the 
Downs are the^ zoological gardens. 

The port of 'Bristol, comprising 
the City docks, Avonmouth and 
Royal Edward docks, and Portis- 
head docks, is owned and run by 



Bristol and its environs. Map showing the river Avon and the great port of 
Bristol, owned and administered bv the corporation 




Bmtol : notable buildings which escaped extensive damage in the air raids o! 1940-41. 1. Norman gateway to the 

cathedral close. 2. Central tower ol the cathedraU lormerly known as the church ot S. Augustine’s Abbey. 3. General 
view ol the city trom the Cabot Tower. 4. Cabot Tower, built 1897—98, to commemorate the expedition from Bristol 

of John Cabot to the mainland of America 400 years earlier 


the City corporation. The City 
docks, the oldest, have a quay 
length of 18,900 ft. and water area 
of 82 acres. An extensive trade 
with the Continent and with Ire- 
land and a large coastwise trade is 
carried on at these docks. Avon- 
mouth docks, 7 m. N.W. of the city 
centre on the Gloucestershire side 
of the Avon estuai'y, handle most 
of the overseas trade ; the original 
dock here was opened to traffic in 
1877 ; the Royal Edward dock in 
1908. These docks have a length of 
quay of 17,120 ft. and cover a 
water area of 94 acres ; they are 
well equipped for handling all 
classes of cargo. 

Principal Items of Trade 
Avonmouth’s principal imports 
are grain, petroleum, animal feed- 
ing stuffs and oilseeds, fertilisers, 
ores and concentrates, timber, 
metals, frozen meat, provisions,' 
paper and wood pulp, fruit, cocoa, 
tea, tobacco, and wines and 


spirits. Principal e.xports arc 
petrol, china and ball clay, machin- 
ery and engine^jring equipment, 
painters’ colours, prefabricatecl 
buildings, motor vehicles and 
tra(5tors, and chemicals. 

The Portiahead dock, on the 
Somerset side of the estuary, lias 
.8,900 feet of quay and a water area 
of 16 acres ; it imports coal for the 
dockside generating station, and 
timber, mainly from Europe, 

The port of Bristol has excellent 
rail, road, and water connexions 
with southern Englancb South 
Wales, and the Midlands. Approx- 
imately seven million tons of cargo 
pass through it annually. 

History. Bristol was a inyal 
borough before the Norman Con- 
quest, and of the men of Bristol it 
has been said, “ They girdled the 
world with their .ships, they dis- 
covered continents, they peopled 
strange lands, and fixed the des- 
tinies of generations yet unborn,” 
The earliest evidence of the city’s 


oxiHicnce is provided by two silver 
coins of Ethelred IT,' “ the Un- 
rt^ndy” (978-1016), coined at 
Brie — an abbrtiviation of Bricg- 
stow'e (the pla<t(‘ of the bridge), an 
early form of the (uty’s name. The 
Normans strengthened its defences 
and built a castle, replaced in 1126 
by the lofty keep built by Robert, 
earl of Gloucester. Stephen and 
Edward 11 were imprisoned hero 
Cromwell demolished it after the 
Civil War. 

Bristol made a County 

As a rew'tird for assistanci^ from 
Bristol’s mariners and traders in 
supplying ships and men for the 
invasion of France, Edward HI in 
1378 granted Bristol a charter con- 
stituting the borough an independ- 
ent county with shire jurisdiction. 
Its trade liourished under the Lan- 
castrian kings. The munihcence of 
the wealthy merchant adventurers 
survives in many charital)lo found- 
ations nnd churches. Most of the 
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charches in the citv centre date 
from the 15th century. Cabot 
Tower, on Brandon Hdl, was 
erected on the 400th anniversary 
of the historic voyage to N. 
America of John and Sebastian 
Cabot in 1497. 

With the discovery of the West 
Indies and the growth of the 
American colonies Bristol became 
the chief link between England and 
the New World ; the Merchant 
Venturers, chartered in 1551, did 
much to develop trade. During the 
Civil War, Bristol was captured by 
Prince Rupert, July 26, 1643, and 
retaken by Fairfax, Sept. 10, 1645. 
In the early 19th century the port 
declined owing to the loss of the 
American colonies and the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade for which 
Bristol was the chief English 
centre. The Great Western, first 
steamship to be built for trans- 
Atlantic trade, was launched here 
in 1838 ; but revival came onlv with 
the building of new docks at Avon- 
mouth and Portishead 

The city suffered severe^ in 
German air raids during 1940-41, 
and many historic buildings were 
bombed. More than 3,000 houses 
were destroyed, and some 90,000 
properties damaged. Total casual- 
ties were 1,299 killed ; 3,305 ser- 
iously injured. Consult Bristol 
under Blitz, T. H. J. Underdown, 
1942 ; The City and County of 
Bristol, Bryan Little, 1954. 

Bristol, University of. Insti- 
tution chartered in 1909. A 
medical school was founded in 
Bristol in 1833, and a university 
college in 1876 ; these merged in 
1893. In 1909 the college was dis- 
solved, and the university received 
its charter. Generous benefactors, 
especially members of the Wills 
family, gave large sums of money 
for its equipment and endowment, 
and the main buildings were 
opened in 1925. The university has 
five faculties, arts, science, medi- 
cine, engineering, and law. Its 
degree courses include domestic 
science and veterinary science. It 
also gives diplomas, testamurs, and 
certificates in various branches of 
study, particularly social studies, 
e.g. child study, public health, 
psychological medicine. It has an 
agricultural and horticultural re- 
search station at Long Ashton. 

Bristol. City of Connecticut, 
U.S.A., in Hartford co. Standing 
on the Peqnabuck river, 14 m. 
S.W. of Hartford, it is served by 
the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Rly. It has a clock- 
making industry dating from 1790; 
hardware and metal goods are 
made. Pop. (1950) 35,961. 


Bristol. Borough and port of 
entry of Rhode Island, U.S.A., the 
co. seat of Bristol co. On Narra- 
gansett Bay, 12 m. S.E. of Provi- 
dence, it has a good harbour and 
shipbuilding yards, cotton and 
woollen mills, and rubber fac- 
tories. It began to make racing 
yachts in 1863. Bristol, incorpor- 
ated in 1681, has many buildings 
dating from Colonial days, and a 
museum with Indian relics. Pop. 
(1950) 10,335. 

Bristol, John Digby, 1st Earl 
OF (1580-1653). English diploma- 
tist, a rival of Buckingham. A 
courtier in 1605, and knighted in 
1607, he was ambassador for James 
I at Madrid, 1611-14, chieHy in 
connexion with the proposed mar- 
riage of the Prince of Wales to the 
Infanta Maria. He was created 
Baron Digby in 1618 and earl of 
Bristol in 1622. His opposition to 
the favourite Buckingham and his 
later adherence to Charles I in 1642 
resulted in his suffering a short im- 
prisonment in the Tower of Lon- 
don. One of the would-be reform- 
ing peers who treated with the 
Scots at Ripon in 1640, he took 
the king’s part and fought at Ox- 
ford and Edgehill. He retired to 
Exeter in 1644, and when that city 
fell to Fairfax in 1646, Bristol was 
ordered to leave the country. He 
died in exile in Paris, Jan. 16, 1653. 

Bristol, George Digby, 2nd 
E.4.BL OF (1612-77). English Roy- 
ali.-t courtier and commander. The 

eldest son of 
the first earl, 
he was born in 
Madrid, and 
became M.P. 
for Dorset in 
1640. He was 
on the com- 
mittee for the 
impeachment 
of Strafford, 
but, after 
advocating 
the prosecution, voted against 
vStrafford’s attainder. Digby be- 
came an intimate adviser of "King 
Charles, and urged the aiTest of the 
five members. He was made secre- 
tary of state, a privy councillor, 
and high steward of the University 
of Oxford in 1643, lieutenant- 
general of the forces N. of the 
Trent in 1645. Defeated at Car- 
lisle, he escaped to Ireland. On the 
surrender of the army to parlia- 
ment Digby fled to Prance, and 
became a lieutenant-general in the 
French army, but intrigued against 
Mazarin and was ordered to leave 
the country. He succeeded to the 
earldom in 1653. After the Re- 
storation he attacked Clarendon 


and, though a Roman Catholic, lic 
supported the Test Act. He died 
March 20, 1677. 

Bristol Bay. Arm of Bering 
Sea, N. of the peninsula of Alaska. 
It receives the waters of the Nush- 
agak, and is an important salmon- 
6ahing area 

Bristol Channel. Largest inlet 
of the British Isles. An arm of 
the Atlantic Ocean, it separates 
S. Wales from the English counties 
of Devon and Somerset. It ex- 
tends for c. 85 m., from the estuary 
of the Severn to St. George’s Chan- 
nel, has a breadth varying from 
5 m. to 43 m,, and an extreme 
depth of 40 fathoms. It has very 
high tides — ns much as 35 ft. at 
Bristol — and their meeting with 
the outcomiug waters of the Severn 
produces bores and rollers up to 
9 ft. in height. Carmarthen and 
Swansea Bays are on Bristol Chan- 
nel, which receives, besides the 
waters of the Severn, those of the 
Usk, Wye, Bristol Avon, and 
many smaller rivers, 

Bristol Ware. Delft-like ware 
peculiar to the city of Bristol. 
Though pottery was made at 
Bristol at least as early as the reign 
of Edward I, it was not until 1690 
that a fine delft-like ware was 
produced. This had a heavy, 
opaque body, and was decorated 
in white and bluish gi*een on a 
greenish white ground. During 
1750-79 Bristol porcelain, in whicih 

soap rock of Cornwall ” was used, 
had a white, semi-transparent 
body. 

Britain (L at. Britannia). Name 
for England, Wales, and Scotland 
together. By extension, it is some- 
times used for the British Isles as a 
whole, and for the LTnited Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land. The word Britain is Celtic ; 
the earliest recorded instance of 
its use is by the Greek explorer 
Pytheas, who visited Britain — the 
Pretannic Isles — c. 320 b.c. 

Prehistoric Britain. The 
story of very early Britain is that 
of a peninsula into which came 
successive waves of immigrants 
from the interior of the Continent 
and of their reactions upon one 
another and gradual fusion. Pal- 
aeolithic man dwelt in Britain be- 
tween the periods of major glacia- 
tion of the Ice Age, and his stone 
implements have been recovered 
all over the southern half of the 
island. Even in this remote period 
the inhabitants seem to have been 
of mixed origins, for there aie 
traces of different cultural groups 
which were probably those of dis- 
tinct peoples. After the ice cap 
receded ffopi Riltaip, perhaps 
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12,000 years ago, Mesolithic* man 
slowly adapted himself to the 
changed conditions of life. It w'as 
in the Mesolithic age, c, 8,000 years 
ago, that the sea broke through 
the neck of land in the south-east, 
and Britain became an island. 

With the Neolithic age (c. 2500 
B.c.) fresh people made their way 
into Britain from the east (Peter- 
borough culture) and from the 
south (Windmill Hill culture). 
The chief remains of the period are 
the dwellings of the dead, the long 
barrows of the south of England 
and the chambered megalithic 
tombs of the western and northern 
parts of the British Isles, tombs 
with passages and compartments 
of large stones whose quairying 
and erection must have peatly 
taxed the powers of primitive 
man. The great revolution of the 
age was the introduction of agri- 
culture. Man now tilled the fields 
with a primitive hoe, and this 
meant the adoption of more 
settled habitations, w'here the mak- 
ing of pottery and other domestic 
skills developed. 

Bronze and Iron Ages 

The next important immigrant 
group was the Beaker people, so- 
called from their characteristic 
type of pottery. They were in- 
vaders of mixed origin who arrived 
from the east c. 1900 b.c. and who 
were the first representatives in 
Britain of the Indo-European 
peoples. The Beaker folk pressed 
the skill of the megalithic builders 
into the service of their grandiose 
religious conceptions, which found 
expression in such great sanctu- 
aries as Stonehenge, Avebury, and 
the more northern circles of Kes- 
wick and Arbor Low. By means of 
the Beaker people, with their wide- 
spread connexions on the Contin- 
ent, the use of metals filtered into 
Britain, and the British Bronze 
Age began (c. 1800 B.O.). The 
Early and Middle Bronze Ages 
were on the whole a period of 
fusion and development. The in- 
troduction of a simple plough 
helped agriculture, which was also 
favoured by the warm climate the 
island enjoyed during the second 
millennium B.o. Trade fliourished, 
for Cornish tin was discovered and 
worked, and exchanged for the gold 
and gold ornaments of Wicklow, 
and for goods from farther afield — 
blue faience Egyptian beads have 
been found in the Wessex round 
barrows characteristic of the 
Bronze Age. 

In the Late Bronze Age from c, 
1000 B.o. a succession of fresh in- 
vaders, ti^e Celts, made their way 


into Britain. This Celtic element 
in the population was intensified at 
the beginning of the Iron Age. The 
Iron Age came later to Britain 
than to the continent of Europe. 
Iron was brought to Britain by the 
so-called Iron Age A people, the 
Hallstatt culture, who arrived c. 
450 B.o. Iron Age B people arriv’^ed 
aoiire time after 300 b.c. from the 
Seine and Marne region of northern 
Gaul, where the La Tene Celtic 
culture had reached great heights 
in the previous century. These 
Iron Age B folk were the most 
artistic of the Celtic groups which 
entered Britain and are represented 
by the chariot burials of the Parish 
in Yorkshire. The Iron Age B was 
a period of recurrent tribal war- 
fare, to which are due large 
numbers of the hill forts of Britain. 

Arrival of the Belgae 

Later came the Iron Age C folk, 
the Belgae, settling in south-east 
Britain from c. 75 B.C. Their 
greatest strength lay in the region 
of Hertfordshire. They brought 
with them a stronger plough, and 
began those changes in agriculture 
that the Romans W'cre to con- 
tinue, such as clearing tho forest 
from some of tho lowlands. 

It remains to fit these peoples 
into what is known about the Celts 
from history and philology. The 
Celtic languages are divided into 
P and Q groups, the P-languages 
being the Brythonic tongues, 
Welsh and ancient Gaulish, the 
Q -languages being the Goidelic 
tongues (Irish and Scottish Gaelic). 
The first recorded visit to Britain 
is that of Pytheas (c. 320 B.c.), noted 
above, a Greek from Massilia (Mar- 
seilles). He found Protanes, i.e. 
Brythonic-speaking Celts, already 
established. Presumably, then, 
the Iron Ago A people were Bry- 
thonio and the peoples whom they 
pushed into tho north or west or 
across the Irish Soa were already 
speaking a Celtic, Goidelic, langu- 
age. So, as archaeological evidence 
agrees, Celts must have arrived in 
Britain during tho Bronze Age, if, 
indeed, the Beaker people were 
not already speaking the language. 

Roman Britain. Britain was 
first brought definitely into the 
orbit of the civilized world by 
Julius Caesar who, in 65 B.o., 
turned aside from his Gallic cam- 
paigns to visit the island. His ex- 
peditions in 65 and 64 were merely 
military reconnaissances intended 
partly to overawe the natives, 
partly to see what were the pro- 
spects of a conquest. Caesar’s pic- 
ture of the Britons, fair-haired 
warriors with blue war-paint, thejr 


wicker coracles, their primitive 
huts, their loose tribal organiza- 
tion, their human sacrifices, their 
dominant priesthood the Druids — 
an institution shared with the 
Gauls — is familiar. The Romans 
learnt that the light-armed Britons 
with their primitive war-chariots 
were no match for the heavy- 
armed, disciplined legionaries ; but 
a century passed before Rome an- 
nexed Britain. 

During this period tho Britons 
fought continually among them- 
selves, and the Belgae resumed 
their expansion, making Camulo- 
dunum (Colchester) their capital. 
A last Celtic group arrived after 
Caesar’s wars — Venetic fugitives 
from Armorica ( Brittany) who 
settled among the south-western 
tribes and introduced the formid- 
able multiple ramparts of tho last 
phase of such great hill-forts as 
Maiden thistle, Dorset. Their 
endemic warfare did not prevent 
the Britons from entering into 
trading relations with the Roman 
Empire through Gaul, and Roman 
products found their way with in- 
creasing frequency to the courts of 
British chieftains. 

Roman Intervention 

British disunity eventually 
brought about Roman interven- 
tion, on the pretext of restoring an 
exiled chief to power. The Roman 
army of conquest, led by Aldus 
Plautius, landed in a.i>. 43, and 
was joined for a short time by the 
emperor Claudius in person. It 
met with stubborn resistance from 
Caratacus (Garadoc, Claraiitacus), 
whose father Cunobollinus (Shake- 
speare’s Cymbeline) had won for 
himself the premier place among 
tho chiefs of tho south. Other 
Britons, jealous of tho power of 
Caratacus, welcomed the Romans. 
Caratacus, driven from his own 
territory, roused tho tribes of 
Wales to resist the invader, but 
was defeated and taken captive to 
Rome. 

Southern Britain was rapidly 
pacified, but in a.d. 62, while the 
governor Suetonius Paulinua was 
campaigning in North Wales and 
Ang esey, the Iceni of East Anglia, 
under their queen Boudicca (Boa- 
dicea), rose and destroyed tho 
Roman colony founded on the 
Belgic town of Oamulodunum (Col- 
chester), and the towns of Veriilam- 
ium (St. Albans) and Londinium. 
The insurgents wore crushed by 
Suetonius in a pitched battle. A 
neriod of consolidation followed 
before Agricola, governor of i^ri- 
tain during 77-83, established JL»- 
ipan rule as far north as the Tyne, 
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and conducted campaigns as far as 
Aberdeenshire. 

The great Roman Wall from 
Tyne to Solway was built by the 
emperor Hadrian in about 122. It 
was held by a large garrison of 
auxiliary troops, flistributcd in 
forts. They were sm)ported by the 
legions at York and (liester which 
controlled the hill-country of 
northern Britain and Wales. A 
third legion was stationed at Caer- 
leon (Monmouthshire). During 
137-142 the frontier was advanced 
to the Forth-Clyde line, but this 
advanced territory was abandoned 
half-a-century later, and in 210 
Septiraius Severus carried out ex- 
tensive rebuilding along the wall 
built by Hadrian. 

Roman Culture 

The hill-country did not acquire 
more than a veneer of Roman 
culture ; but the south-eastern, 
lowland areas of the island were 
rapidly Romanised, and, with the 
enforcement of law and order and 
the development of a good road 
system, many towns, planned in 
Roman fashion, developed, In the 
countryside farms prospered and 
more land W'as brought under 
cultivation. Briti.sh wool and 
w^oollen garments were highly 
thought of. The mining industry, 
for lead, copper, and iron, was also 
of considerable importance. Ro- 
manised Britons took to building 
houses of brick or stone and pro- 
viding them with baths, mosaic 
pavements, and the other ameni- 
ties of Roman life. The native 
language nevertludess persisted, 
despite the widespread use of 
Latin, and manv old Celtic deities 
continued to be worshipped until 
the establishment of (Ihristianitv 
in the 4th century. 

In the 3rd century the south- 
east coast began to be disturbed by 
the raids of Saxon pirates. The 
answer to these was the system of 
Saxon Shore fortresses of which 
Rutupiae (Rich borough) is the 
best known example. During 
367-369 a combined invasion of 
Saxons, Piets (from Scotland), and 
Scots (from Ireland) brought de- 
vastation to the province ; but it 
recovered and might have held 
together for a considerable time 
had it not been for the conflicts 
between rivals for the imperial 
throne which were tearing the 
Empire asunder and which several 
times denuded Britain of its garri- 
son. The usxirper Constantine III 
led his troops to the Continent in 
407 and they did not return. In 
410 the Britons were told by the 
emperor Honorius that thev must 


look to their own defences. They 
appear to have done so with some 
success at first, and in 427 they 
were still in communication with 
the Church in Gaul ; but the Piets 
and Scots intensified their raids 
and life was no longer secure. 

In the middle of the century — 
449 is the traditional date — the 
English tide began to flood the 
shores of Britain. Thenceforth for 
hunch’eds of years the histories of 
England, Wales, and Scotland are 
separate, and are so treated in this 
Encyclopedia. 

The Roman occupation of Bri- 
tain lasted nearly four centuries 
and left behind a rich legacy of 
remains. References to roads, 
monuments, towns, etc., will be 
found, with illustrations, scattered 


through the pages of this Encyclo- 
pedia ; see also under the names 
of Roman generals and British 
leader.s and tribes. 

Olwen Broffan 

BlhVuxjraphy. BritiBh Prehistory, 
Stuart Piggott, 1949 ; Prehistoric* 
FngUincl, Grahatne (Mark, 194.*) : 
Prehistoric Britain, (3. and .). 
Hawkes, 1943 ; The Prehistory of 
Scotland, V. G. Childe. 1935 ; 
Gallic War, Bks. IV and V, Julius 
Caesar ; Agricola, Tacitus ; The 
Romanisation of Roman Britain, 
F. Havorfiold, 1923 ; Roman 
Britain, R. G. Collingwood, rev. 
ed. 1932 ; Roman Britain, I. A. 
Richmond, 1947 ; Prehistoric and 
K('>man Monuments in England 
ami Wales, tl. Hawkes, 1951 ; Roman 
Roads in Britain, I. 1). Margary, 
Isi vol., 1955 ; Maps of Roman and 
Neolithic Britain, Ordnance Survey. 


BRITAIN, THE BATTLE OF; 1940 

Captain Norman MacMillan, M.C., A.F.C. 

A detailed account oj one of the decisive battles of the Seco7ui Great 
War — the first defeat suffered bv Hitler's armed forces. It was 
in the air above the EnfJilish Chiinnel and the fields of South- 
Eastern Kn^land from July lo to October 31 , 1040 , Its outcome 
made impossible the coniemplalcd invasion of Enf^land 


The hatthi of Britain is the name 
given to the air action fought over 
the Phiglish Channel and (mainly) 
S.E. England after the defeat of 
France in June, 1940. Neither the 
beginning nor the end of the battle 
was clearly defined ; but within the 
dates officially assigned to the 
action, July 10 to Get, 31, 1040, 
decision was reached. 

The German air fleets, the 
Luftfiottmkormnando 2 under Gen. 
Kess(3lring and the Lnfifottm- 
kommando 3 under Gen. Sperrle, 
faced the British Isles from Nor- 
way to the Bay of Biscay, At 
least tliree Flie.(ferhorj)S — the 1st, 
2nd, and Bth — played a direct 
{)art in the battle of Britain. 
German air organization allowed 
for rapid transfer of operational 
units from one zoru’i to another, 
and Germany could, and did, 
bring a large part of In^r total air 
strength of about 5,000 first-line 
aircraft into action. 

At that period Great Britain 
stood alone. The assault was met 
by R.A.F. Fighter Command under 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh (later 
Lord) Dowding. His command 
included Nos. 10, 11, and 12 
fighter groups, the anti-aircraft 
artillery commanded by Lieut. 
Gen. (Sir) Frederick Pile, and the 
intelligence organization compris- 
ing the Royal Observer Corps and 
radiolocation and all their channels 
of communication. Between ground 
and aircraft there was radio -tele- 
phone communication, and pilots 
could also talk to one another. Air- 


craft movements communicated 
by Intelligence were swiftly repre- 
semted on table maps in the opera- 
tions rooms of the c.-in-c. and 
of groups, sectors, and stations. 
Upon the basis of that information, 
aw’iftly convoyed, rapidly mar- 
shalled, (‘ounter-aotion was taken. 

The Luftwaffe outnumbered the 
R.A.F. by four to one. Defence 
aircraft had therefore to be handled 
with a mixture of boldness and 
caution to ensure the fullest effect 
from every fighter. Fighter Com- 
mand had been depleted by the 
air actions fought over the Low 
Countries and France ; and in the 
midst of this anxious period fighters 
were in c‘ourse of modifutation to 
give them greater siieed and climb 
and quicker take-off. 

Aircraft were disposed to meet 
the assault from whatever direc- 
tion it might come, along the E. 
and fcj. coastlines and about the 
great cities. German bombers 
trying to make an undetected 
passage toward Merseyside far 
out above St. George’s Channel 
were met and thrown back in 
disorder. But this dispersal of 
the defence meant that some 
squadrons could not be used 
against the main assault forces. 
The brunt of the battle was home 
by No. 11 group, commanded by 
Air Vice -Marshal K. B. ParlJ. 
This group was reinforced from 
Nos. 10 and 12 groups. 

. In 1930, Nos. 11 and 12 fighter 
groups possessed 37 fighter squad- 
rons ; after the battle the thre (5 
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fighter groups (No. 10 became 
operational in July, 1940) pos- 
sessed 51 squadrons, most of them, 
however, reduced to the status of 
training units. 

Immediatelv after the defeat of 
the Low Countries and France the 
German high command seized all 
barges in those countries, which, 
added to barges commandeered in 
Germany, gave them a shallow- 
draught fleet, many thousands 
strong, of almost ready-made 
landing craft, suitable with slight 
alterations for discharging ar- 
moured fighting vehicles and self- 
propelled guns. This invasion 
fleet, gathered in ports from 
Amsterdam to Brest, became a 
target for the counter-attack by 
the R.A.F., whose bombers de- 
stroyed barges and dock installa- 
tions, and disorganized ports. 

During Continental fighting the 
Luftwaffe had closely preceded 
the army, blasting a w'ay for it 
and acting as mobile artillery ” 
against strong-points when sum- 
moned by radio from ground forces. 
But close cooperative blitzkrieg 
tactics were difficult to apply 
against an island. The German 
high command therefore decided 
that the Luftwaffe should operate 
by itself to destroy the R.A.F. and 
so clear the way for the invasion 
fleet carr 3 ring the German army 
against Great Britain. The further 
course of the war therefore hinged 
upon the result of this great 
strategic air battle, the first the 
world had ever seen. 

German bombers and fighters 
flew in formations larger than 


were ever knowm before. Fighters 
flew among and above the 
bombers. As the battle progressed 
they altered formation organiza- 
tion in attempts to prevent the 
R.A.F. pilots from destroying the 
bombers, and in turn to endeavour 
10 destroy more British fighters 
themselves. But the R.A.F. pilots, 
disregarding their own safety, flew 
right into the great formations and 
attacked the bombers, breaking up 
the serried ranks and disorganizing 
them so that they turned back in 
disarray and fled. One Canadian, 
two Polish, and one Czech squad- 
rons w’ere among the R.A.F. form- 
ations that fought the battle, and 
Dowding paid a special tribute to 
the dash of the Poles and Czechs. 
The American Eagle squadron wuis 
not effective until the battle was 
over ; but a small number of foreign 
pilots served in British squadrons. 

First Planned Assault 
The German plan of battle in- 
volved a succession of attacks 
against different targets. The 
earliest attacks were delivered 
against shipping in the Channel 
and Channel ports. Their full 
weight W’'as first felt on Aug. 8, 
1940, when about 280 aircraft at- 
tacked shipping in convoy, and 
southern England ; some 45 
German aircraft w’ere destroyed 
that day. This phase of the battle 
continued until Aug. 11. On Aug. 
12 a new phase began, in which the 
Luftwaffe, by attacks against 
aerodromes, attempted to elimi- 
nate Fighter Command on the 
ground. Manston, Hawkinge, and 
Lympne, the three advanced 


aerodromes, W'ere so heavily 
bombed and machine-gunned that 
they were temporarily abandoned. 
At Kenley and Biggin Hill direct 
hits W'ere scored on shelter trenches 
and altogether the damage done 
to fighter aerodromes w^as serious, 
though by dispersing grounded 
aircraft Doweling kept loss of 
machines low. The Germans, 
however, failed to realize how much 
success they had had, and on 
Sept. 1 1 switched their main 
attacks to London. 

This phase w’as preceded by a 
daylight attack against the London 
docks on Sept. 7 by 700 bombers 
and fighters ; 40 were shot down, 
13 others w’ere damaged. That was 
the start of the so-called battle of 
London. The bombers returned 
in the dark and continued until 
daw'll ; 306 persons w'ere killed 
and 1,337 seriously injured. 

The day and night attacks con- 
tinued in round-the-clock bomb- 
ing. For 57 nights (until Nov. 2) 
the bombing of London continued, 
although on Oct. 6 only one bomb 
fell. The capital was not the only 
target, but it was the main target, 
in the battle of Britain. The 
Luftwaffe intended to deliver a 
knock-out blow. But the Germans 
had underestimated the weight of 
bombs required to destroy so 
scattered a city, and they did not 
possess the power to succeed. 
Sept, was the critical month for 
London ; 5,730 persons were 

killed and nearly 10,000 seriously 
injured. But just as the Luftwaffe 
had failed to gain victory 
through the shipping attacks of 



Battle o| Britain. Bmgram showing the scope of the opening phases of the German offensive from August 8 to 19, 1940. 
Ma^ea lormatic^ of bomhers, escorted ty fighters, attacked convoys, coastal towns, and fighter aerodromes (shown here 
as triangles). German losses, from German records, during July 10-^ept. 6 were 978 machines destroyed, 819 damaged 

Beproducerf from The Buttle of Britairit tv permission of the ContraUp.r n1 II.M. Stationery Office 
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Battle of Britain : second phase. After a few days’ lull the German raiders struck on Aug. 24 with force against the 
inland fighter bases of the R.A.P., though still for a time maintaining attacks on coastal targets. Some 35 major 
raids took place up to Sept. 6, in the course of which 578 enemy aircraft were destroyed 

Until charts repruduced from The Hal tic of Uritain, by permissiav of the CnntroUer of II. M. SlaliotU'i'u Office 


July or the aerodrome attacks 
of Aug., they equally failed to 
gain it through the urban attacks 
of vSept. Fighter Command con- 
tinued successfully to oppose them. 

Although not more than 21 
R.A.F. fighter squadrons were 
engaged in the air at any particu- 
lar moment, the pace became too 
hot for the Luftwaffe, and in Oct. 
the majority of the German heavy 
bombers were withdrawn from 
daylight operations and replaced 
by fighter bombers. 

Luftwaffe records examined by 
the Allies after the German 
surrender in 1945 indicated 
that the German losses in the 
Battle of Britain as originally 
assessed by the R.A.F. 


the German records as damaged is 
added to the number entered as 
lost, it will be seen that the 
British claim of aircraft destroyed 
is almost e.xactly the same as 
this total (2,376). 

From Aug. B to Sept. 5, R.A.F. 
fighters flow 19,142 sorties, and 
from Sept. 8 to Oct. 31, 29,163. 
During these operations the R.A.F. 
lost 375 pilots killed and 358 
wounded. On July 10, 1947, 

King George VI unveiled a 
memorial chapel in Westminster 
abbey dedicated to the memory 
of the 1,495 pilots and other 
R.A.F. personnel killed in 
the Battle of Britain, and con- 
taining a roll of honour on 


which their names arc inscribed. 

Three miscalculatiouH by tin' 
German staff were responsible for 
the Luftwaffe’s loss of the Battle 
of Britain. First, the ability of 
R.A.F. fighter command to pro- 
tect Great Britain generally and 
at the same time concentrate 
sufficient fighters to meet the 
main attack had been completely 
under-estimated, as had Gnmt 
Britain’s A. A. artillery dofences, 
which shot down one-seventh of 
the total enemy aircraft destroyed 
in the battle. f^econdly, all 
German aircraft were insufficiently 
armed and armoured for iiidopen- 
dont air action. Thirdly, German 
bombers were desigrUM? Cor day- 


at 2,375 aircraft 
destroyed were exag- 
gerated. According to 
the German records, 
between July 10 and 
Oct. 31, 1,733 German 
aircraft were destroyed 
and 643 damaged. 
During the period 
July 10-Sept. 6 Ger- 
man losses were 973 
destroyed and 319 
damaged; during 
Sept. 7-Oct. 31, 760 
destroyed and 324 
damaged. The four 
highest daily totals 
shot down by fighters 
and A.A. guns w^ere : 
Aug. 15, 76 ; Aug. 18, 
71; Sept. 15, 56; Sept. 
27, 55. If the numl^r 
of aircraft entered hi 



Battle o! Britain : third phase. A last effort to achieve victory was made by Germany from 
Sept. 7, on which date the great assaults on London began. Between Sept. 7 and 
Oct, 31 the enemy lost 760 aircraft. Attacks contimied, hut in diminishing toroe 
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light operations, and when diverted 
to strategic night attacks crashed 
in great numbers on their own 
aerodromes, being unsuited (and 
the crews insufficiently trained) for 
night operations. 

The German bombers used in 
the battle were the Junkers 87 and 
88, the Heinkel 11 IK, and the 
Dornier 17 and 215 ; fighters were 
the Messerschmitt 109 and 110. 
They were opposed by the Spitfire, 
the Hurricane, and the Defiant. 

In favour of the R.A.F. were its 
more highly trained fighter pilots ; 
better armoured 
fighter aircraft (with 
armour behind and 
in front of the 
cockpit), mounting 
eight machine-guns 
with a fire-power 
of 9,600 rifie-calibre 
rounds a minute ; 
and the fact that 
most British pilots 
who made para- 
chute descents 
came down in their 
own territory. 

In the course of 
Nov., 1940, the day 
fighting gradually 
died away; the 
heavy night attacks 
against provincial 
cities began ; they 
continued until the Luftwaffe re- 
grouped for the German invasion 
of Russia. 

During the official period of the 
battle German aircraft killed 1,700 
and seriously wounded 3,360 per- 
sons by day, and killed 12,581 and 
injured 16,965 by night ; most 
were civilians. Conmlt dispatch 
by A.C.M. Sir Hugh Dowding pub- 
lished as a supplement to the 
London Gazette, Sept,, 1946. 

Britannia. Name given by the 
Romans to ancient Britain. It was 
used also for a Roman -British 
goddess personifying the island. 
In the days of Elizabeth I and 
James I Britannia was revived as 
an allegorical personage for whom 
the arms and equipment of Minerva 
were borrowed, the spear giving 
place to Neptune’s trident as 
pride in sea-power invaded poetry. 
The song Rule Britannia, 1740, 
by James Thomson or David 
MaUet, was the direct expression 
of this symboLisation. 

The figure of Britaimia on Brit- 
ish copper coinage, adapted from 
Roman coins of the time of 
Antoninus Pius, was introduced in 
the time of Charles II, the French 
medallist John Roettiers or Rotier 
taking as his model Frances 
Teresa Stewart, afterwards duchess 


of Richmond and Lennox. Britan- 
nia appears on several medals, and 
on the badge of the Norfolk regt. 

Britannia. British royal yacht 
named by Elizabeth II and 
launched at Clydebank April 16, 
1953. Of 4,000 tons displacement, 
the Britannia was so designed that 
she could easily be converted into 
a hospital ship. She carried mem- 
bei*s of the royal family on a 
number of journeys — e.g. Elizabeth 
II to the Hebrides and the duke of 
Edinburgh to Australia for the 
Olympic Gaine.s, both in 1956. 


Britannia. First liner operated 
by the Cunard company between 
the U.K. and She was 

207 ft. long, 34 ft. in beam, and 
1,156 tons displacement. Her 
engines were of the side lever type 
and, developing 740 h.p., drove 
paddles to give the vessel a speed 
of nine knots. She began her first 
trans-Atlantic crossing July 4, 
1840, and took 14 days 8 hours. 
Charles Dickens sailed to America 
in her in 1842. 

Britannia. Training ship for 
officers of the British navy. There 
have been several ships of the name 
in the British navy, and in 1859 
one was made a training ship for 
naval cadets. This was discarded 
after a time, but the name was 
transferred to the Prince of Wales, 
a vessel which was launched in 
1863, and had a normal displace- 
ment of 6,200 tons. The Britannia 
was first stationed at Portsmouth, 
but soon was moved to Dartmouth. 
There, up to 1903, thousands of 
cadets, including George V, were 
trained and the whole establish- 
ment was known as the Britannia. 

Britannia Metal. An alloy 
containing about 90 p.c. tin, 5-10 
p.c. antimony, and sometimes 
small amounts of copper and zinc. 
Silvery white with a slightly bluish 


tinge, it is hard, resistant to cor- 
rosion and tarnishing, and takes a 
high polish. 

Britannia R^fyal Naval Col- 
lege. Institution at Dartmouth, 
Devon, for the training of R.N. 
officers. LTntil the royal yacht 
Britannia was launched in 1953, 
the title of the college was the 
Royal Naval College. Dartmouth, 
and its ship’s name as a naval 
establishment was H.M.S. Britan- 
nia, this name having been derived 
from the old wooden line-of- 
battle ship which the college 


replaced. As the name Britannia 
was required for the royal yacht, 
the ('ollege became H.M.H. Dart- 
mouth,,. and the word Britannia 
was included in the title. 

The college, opened in 1905, 
stands on Mt. Boone to the N. of 
Dartmouth. It is under a captain 
and a commander, with a head- 
master in charge of the purely 
educational work. 

Until 1948, naval cadets had for 
35 years entered the navy at the 
age of 13^, leaving the college at 
17 to join the fleet and being 
promoted to midshipmen a few 
months later. Osborne College, 
I.o.W,, where the cadets formerly 
spent the first year of naval 
training, was closed in 1923 after 
20 years’ service, cadets being 
admitted straight to Dartmouth. 

From 1954 cadets joined at 18 
and spent their tihue as midship- 
men at the college, going to sea as 
acting sub-lieutenants at 20, hav- 
ing completed all the professional 
courses which were previously 
undertaken some two years after 
leaving the college. 

Britannicus, Claudius Tiber- 
ius (a.d. 41-55). He was son of 
the Roman Emperor Claudius by 
Messalina, but was passed over for 
the succession in favour of Nero, son 



Britannia. The British royal yacht on her trials, 1953. She was launched and named at 

Clydebank by Queen Elizabeth II 
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of Agrippina, 2ncl wife of Claudius, 
by her first husband when Claud- 
ius died in 54 ; Nero had his step- 
brother poisoned in 55. 

British Academy. Learned 
society, incorporated Aug. 8, 1902, 
for the promotion of historical, 
philosophical, and philological 
studies. It had been founded in 
1901, and received its charter to 
mark the coronation of Edward 
Vn. Its work is divided into ten 
sections : ancient history ; medi- 
eval and modern history ; biblical 
and ecclesiastical studies ; Oriental 
studies ; literature and philology 
(classical) ; literature and philo- 
logy (medieval and modern) ; 
philosophy ; jurisprudence ; social 
and economic sciences ; archaeo- 
logy and history of art. Its head- 
quarters is at Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.l. 

British Artists, Royal So- 
ciety' OF. Founded 1823 for the 
exhibition and sale of the works of 
living artists. It was incorporated 
by royal charter in 1847 and re- 
ceived the title of royal on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s jubi- 
lee, 1887. Membership is restricted 
to 200. Its headquarters is in 
Suffolk Street, London, S.W.L 

British Association. Society 
for the advancement of science, 
founded by Sir David Brewster 
and others in 1831. It holds an 
annual conference addressed by 
some eminent scientist chosen 
president for the year, after which 
papers are read and discussions 
held sect ionally on various branches 
of science. The association also 
promotes a better understanding 
of the significance of scientific 
research and its impact, through 
its applications, upon society. 
The association has research com- 
mittees, collaborates with other 
scientific organizations, and issues 
publications. Admission to the 
various forms of membership is 
open to all interested in science. 
The offices are at Burlington 
House, London, W.l. 

British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Public body for the 
administration of broadcasting 
services in the U.K. Established 
by royal charter, Jan. 1, 1927, it 
superseded the British Broad- 
casting Co., retaining the com- 
pany’s transmitters, studios, staff, 
sources of revenue, and pubUc 
goodwill. Its existence was re- 
newed by further charters Jan. 1, 
1937 (10 years) ; Jan. 1, 1947 
(5 years) ; and July 1, 1952 (10 
years). It is controlled by a 
board of governors who are 
appointed by the crown. The 
board appoints a director-general 


in whom executive responsibility 
is vested. The B.B.C. derives its 
revenue from broadcast receiving 
licences and gets a grant-in-aid 
for external services. 

In the day-to-day choice of 
program me.s, the B.B.C. is free 
from government control ; but 
there are certain provisos, the 
most important being that the 
news should be presented as 
objectively as possible, that the 
corporation should not broadcast 
its own opinions on public affairs, 
and that there should be no 
political bias over the whole range 
of its programmes. Certain ad- 
visory councils are appointed by 
the B.B.C. to guide policy in 
religious broadcasting, charitable 
appeals, etc. 

The B.B.C., which maintains its 
own symphony orchestra, several 
smaller orchestras, and its own 
repertory company of actors, 
broadcasts three sound services — 
home, light, and third ; the home 
service is supplemented by six 
regional services. The television 
service transmits one national 
programme with contributions 
from the regions and occasionally 
from Europe. The B.B.C. also 
maintains a general overseas ser- 
vice in English (inaugurated 1932) 
directed to all parts of the British 
Commonwealth ; transmissions in 
English to particular audiences in 
the Commonwealth and other 
countries ; and foreign language 
broadcasts in more than 40 
languages. 

The first foreign language ser- 
vice was in Arabic, and began in 
Jan., 1938 ; broadcasts in Spanish 
and Portuguese to Latin America 
followed in March, 1938, Many 
other services developed during 
the Second Great War when the 
B.B.C. acquired a world-wide 
reputation for its impartiality and 
accuracy, and in occupied Europe 
for’ its sympathy and encourage- 
ment. There are regular trans- 
missions in Welsh on the Welsh 
home service, in Gaelic on the 
Scottish home service. Some 60 
transmitters are used to. broad- 
cast sound programmes ; some 
15 to broadcast vision plus sound. 

The B.B.C. publishes weekly 
the Radio Times, giving pro- 
grammes, and the Listener, con- 
taining the text of selected talks, 
etc. ; an annual handbook ; and 
numerous booklets. Its h.q. is 
Broadcasting House, Langham 
Place, London, W.l ; it has 
regional offices in various big towns 
of the U.K., and overseas offices in 
Paris, New York, Mexico City, 
Buenos Aires, and other cities, 


as well as in the countries of the 
Commonwealth. 

British Caribbean Federa- 
tion. i^ee Oaribhoan Federation. 

British Columbia. The most 
westerly provinet^ of Canada. It 
is bounded on the E., from 49° N. 
to 54° N., by the Rocky Mts., and 
thence by the 120° W. meridian ; 
on the by the Pacific Ocean 
and the 8. c.xtcnsion of Alaska ; 
on the N. by the 60th parallel, 
and on the 8. by the U.S.A. along 
the 49th. It includes many islands 
of the North Pacific, notably the 
Queen Charlotte group and Van- 
couver 1. Area 366,255 sq, m., 
including 6,976 sq. m. of water. 

The predominant physical fea- 
ture of the province is the parallel 
ranges of the Rockies, the Columbia 
mountain system, and the Coast 
range, which cover all British 
Columbia except the N.E. corner, 
and are interspersed with deep- 
lying valleys, rolling uplands, and 
dense forests whore the trees 
attain immense growth. Highest 
peaks are Mt. Robson, 12,972 ft., 
in the Rockies ; Mt. Waddington, 
13,260 ft., in the Coast range ; and 
Mt. Fairweather, 15,300 ft., on 
the border of Alaska. 

Excepting the Peace, tributary 
to the Slave, and the Liard, tri- 
butary to the Mackenzie, which 
drain into the Arctic, most of the 
rivers flow S. to the Pacific. The 
two most important, the Fraser 
and the Columbia, rise in the 
Rocky Mts. ; the Fraser has its 
whole course within the prov., 
but only the upper portion of the 
Columbia is Canadian. The coast- 
line ia remarkable for its numerous 
inlets and its extreme sinuosity, 
giving it a total length of some- 
thing like 7,000 m. 

Owing to the great range of lat. 
over which the prov. extends, 
climate varies much according to 
local conditions. S.W., in the 
lower coastal belt, it ia similar 
to the 8. of England. The flora, 
too, varies considerably. Because 
of the long growing season, high 
average temperature, and abun- 
dant precipitation, vegetation in 
valleys and lowlands is almost sub- 
tropical in appearance. Of the 
fauna, sheep, goat, grizzly boar, 
moose, and woodland caribou 
are among the chief mammals ; 
duck, grouse, partridge, quail, 
snipe, and ptarmigan are among 
the game birds ; trout are plentiful 
in all the lakes and streams, and 
salmon in some of the rivers. 

Development began in 1885 
when the completion of the trans- 
continental system of the O.P.R, 
linked British Columbia with the 
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rest of Canada, and gave outlet object of this undertaking, ooni- 
to its great natural wealth. The pleted in 1954, was to supply 
chief basic resources are timber, hydro-electric power to a smelter 
minerals, fisheries, and agricul- plant for aluminium at Kitimat, 
tural products. The forests con- lying at the head of Douglas 
tain the largest reserves of soft- Channel, 70 m. S.E. of Prince 
woods in the British Common- Rupert. A pipe-line carrying 
wealth. The principal timbers are petroleum to Vancouver from 


Douglas 


fir, cedar, spruce. 


inaugura- 


Alberta was 
ted in 1953 ; and a con- 
tra(‘t for another carry- 
ing natural gas wa.s 
made in 1955. 

British Columbia is 
the third manufacturing 
prov. of Canada, and 
during and after the 
Second Great War de- 



British Columbia arms 


and 

hemlock. Coal is abundant ; the 
other chief tnineral deposits ai-e 
gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 
and some of the rare earths and 
metals. Some 98 p.c. of Canada's 
lead production and almost 10 p.c. 
of the world’s total comes from 
the giant smelter at Trail and the 
Sullivan mine. 

The fisheries — salmon, halibut, veloped secondary 
herring, and cod — yield nearly dustries, notably 
one-half the total of all Canada : production of pulp, paper, and ply- 
there was a record salmon run in wood. Vancouver city, on the 
1954, when some 10,000,000 fish mainland, is the commercial 
were landed. Fruit growing, metropolis of the province, and the 
chiefly in the Okanagan valley, is world’s largest winter .shipping 
important. gi’ain port. 

Water-power resources are con- In addition to the transcon- 
siderable, with a potential of tinental systems of the C.P.R. and 
some 10,000,000 h.p., of which the C.N.R., the prov. is served by 
more than 1^ million hydro- its own Pacific Great Eastern rly. 
electric h.p, had been developed and the B.C. Electric rly., by lake 
by 1955. One enterprise towards and river transport, by 22,500 m. 
which the British government of excellent highway, and by in- 
advanced ? 120,000,000 was the ternal and external air services, 
diversion westward of the Nechako There are more than 1,200 

river to a tunnel 10 m, long bored schools, ranging from elementary 
through the Rocky Mts. to pro- to high school standard ; three 
duce a fall of 2,580 ft. The main schools for the training of student- 



teachers ; and the University of 
British Columbia {v.i.), 

British Columbia is represented 
in the federal senate by six mem- 
bers, in the federal house of com- 
mons by 18. The provincial govt, 
i.s administered by a lieut.- 
governor and a legislative assembly 
of 48 members. Vic- 
toria, on Vancouver I., 
i.s the capital ; other 
cities are \'ancouvei', ’ 
New Westminster, 
Prince George, Prince 
Rupert, Kamloops, 
Nelson, Vernon, 
Kelowna, and Trail. 
Pop. (1951) 1,165,210. 

Histoby. Leading 
dates in British Colum- 
bia’s history are the arrival of Capt. 
Cook at Nootka Sound in 1778; the 
signing of the Nootka Sound con- 
vention between Spain and Great 
Britain in 1 790, whereby Spain re- 
linquished her claims ; exploration 
of the North Pacific coast by Capt. 
George Vancouver, 1792-94; the 
overland journey across Canada 
to the Pacific of Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, 1793 ; the treaty of 1824 
between Russia, Great Britain, and 
the U.S.A., which pushed back the 
southern limit of Alaska (then 
owned by Russia) to 54° 40' N. ; the 
Oregon Treaty of 1846, which 
fixed the boundary between the 
U.S.A. and British territory on the 
49th parallel. Until 1858, when 
the area became the crowm colony 
of British Columbia, the mainland 
was under the administration of 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. The same 
company also leased Vancouver T. 
during 1843-49 when it, too, be- 
came a crown colony. The tw'o 
colonies were united in 1866, and 
entered the Canadian confedera- 
tion as a province in 1871. 

Bibliography. British Columbia 
from the Earliest Days, F. W. 
Howay and E. 0. S. Scholefield, 
1914 ; Fish and Game in B.C., 
Bryan Williams, 1935 ; Canadian 
Rockies and B.C., G. and P. 
Brinley, 1938 ; The Fraser, B. 
Hutchison, 1950 ; B.C., its history, 
people, and industry, F. H. Good- 
child, 1951 ; Govt. Publicatiions. 

British Columbia, Univer- 
sity OF. Institution of higher 
learning founded at Point Grey, 
6 m. W. of Vancouver, by an act 
of 1908, and opened as a teaching 
institution in 1915. The buildings, 
on a site of 548 acres 300 ft. above 
the sea, were opened in 1925. It 
offers degree courses in arts, medi- 
cine, forestry and various aspects 
of agriculture, science pure and 
applied, etc. and also organizes 
university extension courses. It 
caters for 5,000-6,000 students. 
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Her& is ouilimd the history oj^ the British (' ommonwealth and hmpire as a -whole. It is swppienicnted by 
fuller articles on the United Kingdom and the other countries and creators of the Co-mmonwcalth 


In 1955 the British Common- 
wealth and Empire covered 

14.435.000 sq. m. — about two- 
sevenths of the world’s land area — 
and was computed to have a pop. 
of more than 610,000,000. Ap- 
proximate populations of the 
constituent countries wore: 
United Kingdom, 50,000,000; 
Canada, 15,200,000 ; Australia, 

9.000. 000; New Zealand, 

2.088.000 ; Union of South Africa, 

13.000. 000 ; India, 369,000,000 ; 
Pakistan, 76,000,000; Ceylon, 

8.000. 000; colonial empire, 

87.000. 000. 

A Unique Phenomenon 

In the history of political 
institutions the British Common- 
wealth presents a unique pheno- 
menon. It resembles as little the 
colonial systems of the ancient 
world, of Greece, Carthage, or 
Rome, as those which, from the 
16th century, Portugal, Spain, 
the Dutch Republic, and France 
successively established. The 
British Commonwealth contains 
every variety of type of related 
communities: self-governing 
nations, some as democratic in 
their constitutions as Great Britain 
itself, and all as free to shape their 
own destinies ; crown colonies, 
governed more or less directly 
from Whitehall ; dependencies, 
great and small ; protectorates ; 
and points of advantage utilised as 
fuelling or naval and air stations. 
With the self-governing countries 
the relation of the U.K. is that of 
an equal ; while the rest are in a 
greater or le.sser degree sub- 
ordinate to the U.K. 

The history of the British empire 
falls into two periods sharply 
divided by the treaty of Versailles, 
1783. In the course of the 17th 
and 18th centuries England built 
up a great overseas empire of 
which the most important part 
was lost by that treaty. After 1.783 
the U.K. built up a second empire. 

The colonial period in the history 
of modern Europe dates from the 
great geographical discoveries 
which distinguished the later 
years of the 15th century. The 
Portuguese were the first to embark 
upon systematic maritime enter- 
prise ; the Spaniards, under the 
leadership of Italian immigrants, 
followed suit, Italian mariners 
domiciled in England would have 
given England its full shave ol 
these initial enterprises had it 


been as ready as Portugal or Spain 
to seize the oppoi'tunity. The 
voyages of the Cabots, starting 
from Bristol, were hardly second 
in geographical importance to 
those of Vasco da Gama and 
Christopher Columbus. But they 
were not followed up. England, 
in the later 15th century, was not 
ready for maritime adventure, 
and certainly not for colonisation. 

The accession of the first Tudor 
in 1485 marked the end of the 
faction fights called the Wars of 
the Roses. Those w'ars had 
represented the expiring struggle 
of feudalism to assert its authority 
against the crown, and when they 
ended the country was in a low 
state both economically and 
politically. The Tudors were to 
re-create a social order and to re- 
vitalise the national life ; and one 
of the first manifestations of the 
revival of the nation was its ener- 
getic participation in maritime 
enterprise. Henry VIII created 
the English navy and made pro- 
vision for systematic instruction 
in the art of navigation. The 
Reformation in England and the 
consequent contest with Spain 
supplied the motive for the sea 
adventures, half-crusading, half- 
buccaneering, which distinguished 
the England of Elizabeth I : Spain 
symbolised the spirit of religious 
intolerance and commercial ex- 
clusiveness. To break down the 
Spanish monopoly in the New 
World ; to avenge the cruelties 
inflicted upon English sailors by 
the Inquisition : these were the 
motives which inspired the initial 
enterprises of the Elizabethan sea- 
dogs — Hawkins, Frobisher, Gil- 
bert, Raleigh, Drake — whose 
voyages were recorded by Hak- 
luyt. Nevertheless, when Elizabeth 
I died there was no permanent 
settlement of Englishmen overseas. 

First Overseas Settlements 
in 1606 a charter was granted by 
James I to the Virginia Company, 
and in 1607 an English colony, 
destined to be permanent, was 
planted in Virginia. The motive 
ibroo behind this settlement was 
purely economic. In 1620 the 
Mayflower made her famous voyage 
across the Atlantic carrying to the 
New World 102 Brownists who, 
having sought in the Dutch 
Reptiblic a refuge from England, 
left that country to seek in the 
wilderness a place wdierein they 


could worship God after their own 
fashion. These Pilgrim Fathers 
founded the colony of New Ply- 
mouth. In 1629 the great Puritan 
exodus resulted in the establish- 
ment of Massachusetts. Maryland 
was founded in 1634 by Lord 
Baltimore as a refuge for Roman 
Catholics ; other colonies were 
established in Rhode Island, 1636, 
and Connecticut, 1635, chiefly as 
the result of migrations from 
Massachusetts. 

An English settlement had been 
planted in the Bermuda Islands, 
1611, already annexed to the 
crown by Sir George Somers in 
1609 ; in the West Indies, St. 
Kitts was settled in 1623, Bar- 
bados 1625, Nevis 1628, the 
Bahamas 1629, Antigua and Mont- 
serrat 1632, and Anguilla 1650. 
Still more important was the 
acquisition of Jamaica, conquered 
from the Spaniards in 1655 : this 
was the first British possession in 
the New World acquired as the 
fruit of war against another 
European coxmtry. 

The Carolinas were founded in 
1663 ; Now Jersey became British 
in 1664 ; and in 1674 New Nether- 
land, captured from the Dutch in 
1 664, was confirmed in British 
hands and re-named New York in 
honour of the duke of York, after- 
wards James IT. William Penn 
laid the foundations of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1682. 

The accession of William 111 
and Mary II in 1688 marked the 
beginning of that world-wide 
contest between Great Britain and 
Franco which, carried on under a 
series of names (War of the Span- 
ish Succession, War of the Aus- 
trian Succession, etc.) did not end 
until 1815, One important point 
at issue throughout this period was 
whether Great Britain or Franco 
should dominate North America 
and control the destinies of India ; 
it was settled for the foreseeable 
future by Nelson and Wellington. 

Gibraltar British 

The treaty of Utrecht, 1713, 
gave Gibraltar and Minorca — and 
command of the Mediterranean — 
to Great Britain ; Prance ceded 
Acadia (Nova Scotia) and recog- 
nized Newfoundland and Hudson 
Bay as British. The Asiento 
agreement, 1713, with Spain 
opened to the British the nefarious 
but lucrative slave trade between 
Africa and Soxith America ; it led 
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also to perpetual disputes with 
Spain in the Southern Seas, and 
in 1739 the quarrel issued in the 
War of Jenkins’s Ear. Merging 
into the War of the Austrian 
Succession, it was fought out, as 
between Great Britain and Fi*ance, 
in India and North America, and 
w'as closed by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 1748. 

Fighting was renewed in 1750. 
During the interval the French 
settlers in North America tried to 
cut off the British settlements on 
the Atlantic coast from access to 
the West. Firmly planted on the 
St. LawTence and the lower Missis- 
sippi, with their Spanish allies in 
Florida, the French began build- 
ing a series of fortified po.sts linking 
their settlements in New France 
(Canada) with those in Louisiana. 
Owing to the Seven Years’ War, 
1766-63, this plan came to noth- 
ing for, after a disastrous start, 
Great Britain won a series of 
victories, culminating in Wolfe’s 
capture of Quebec, 1759. The 
treaty of Paris registered the 
transference to the British crown 
of New France, Cape Breton 
Island, Prince Edward Island, 
and Florida. 

The expulsion of France from 
Canada was not an unmixed ad- 
vantage to the British empire in 
North America, Had the French 
remained in Canada and the 
Spanish in Florida, the British 
colonies might have manifested 
their resentment against the com- 
mercial and fiscal policy of the 
government in London, hut they 
coidd not have afforded the luxury 
of rebellion, still less of inde- 
pendence. 

Rebellion in America 

As to the causes which led to the 
dissatisfaction of the American 
colonies, while the Stamp Act of 
1765 was the occasion and excuse, 
the essential cause was the at- 
tempted enforcement of control of 
the colonies from London. Gren- 
ville had good reasons for his 
attempt to meet the expenses of 
the colonial establishments out of 
colonial revenues ; but his method 
was less defensible than his aim, 
and was hotly resented by a con- 
siderable section of the colonists 
who raised the cry of “ no taxation 
without representation.” This 
domestic quarrel developed into 
civil war, and the civil war ex- 
panded into a European, indeed a 
world-wide, contest. 

With the active assistance of 
France, Spain, and the Dutch 
Republic, the 13 colonies wrested 
their independence from a mother 


country hard pressed in India and 
the Mediterranean as well as in 
America. By the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, vSept. 3, 1783, Great 

Britain acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the 13 colonies ; 
Florida . and Minorca w’ere re- 
stored to Spain : Tobago, St. 
Lucia, Goree, Senegal, and certain 
leading factories in India to 
France. The first British colonial 
empire was virtually shattered. 

Newfoundland w^as the one 
remaining colony settled by 
Britons. Canada was as yet a 
colony of Frenchmen living under 
the British flail, wuth a few British 

<r* 

fishermen and traders in Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and 
the Hudson Bay territories. The 
British settlements in the Bermudas 
and the West Indies ; Gibraltar ; 
settlements established on the 
Gambia and the Gold Coast by 
a company chartered in 1618 ; and 
St. Helena also remained. 

The East India Company 

In 1600 a company of merchants 
obtained from Elizabeth I a 
charter authorising them to trade 
with the countries of the Far East. 
They set up their first factory, as 
these far eastern trading settle- 
ments W’ere called, at Surat in 
1609, Other settlements follow^ed 
{see Indian Sub-Continent : His- 
tory). For a century before Eng- 
lish merchants set foot in India, 
the Portuguese had been carrying 
on a lucrative trade wdth that 
country and in the Spice Islands, 
the name then given to the East 
Indian archipelago. The Dutch 
ousted them from the East Indies, 
and succeeded in preventing the 
English merchants from establish- 
ing themselves in the islands. 

In 1689 the East India company 
made a deliberate bid for terri- 
torial position, in order to make 
us a nation in India,” and trans- 
formed its factors into governors. 
The Portuguese empire in India 
was decadent ; the Dutch had 
established a factory near Cal- 
cutta, but were more interested in 
their trade with the islands. 
Within India, the great Muslim 
empire of the Moguls was in pro- 
cess of disintegration, and the 
strongest forces were those of the 
nizam of Hyderabad, the sultan of 
Mysore, and the Hindu con- 
federacy of the Mahrattas. But 
the English company, before it 
could establish territorial rule, had 
to vanquish another great Euro- 
pean rival. 

Dui’ing 1604-66 the Frencli had 
established five factories in India ; 
and in 1674 they secured a firm 


footing at Pondicherri. In the 
middle years of the 18th century 
Great Britain and Prance were 
plunged into a struggle in India 
as w’ell as in North America. 
Thanks to Clive and Coote, the 
English company emerged trium- 
phant in 1763. The destruction 
of the French military establish- 
ments in India left the field open 
for a contest, little desired but 
inevitable, between the English 
company and the Indian rulers. 
Clive’s victory at Plassey had 
already established British supre- 
macy in Bengal. 

During 1772-85 WaiTen Hast- 
ings, in the face of obstruction 
and obloquy, laid the foundations 
of British India. He purified the 
administration in Bengal ; defined 
the relations of the company with 
the Great Mogul ; and estafoshed 
some supremacy over the govern- 
ments of Madras and Bombay. 
.Against the Mahrattas, the com- 
pany had to fight three wars : the 
first, 1778-82, under Hastings; 
the second, 1803, under the 
brothers Wellesley ; the third, 
1817-19, under the marquess of 
Hastings : the third broke the 
power of the Mahrattas. Even 
more menacing was the hostility 
of Haider Ali of Mysore, who 
carved out for himself an im- 
posing principality on the dis- 
solution of the Mogul empire. In 
close concert with the French, 
Haider Ali and his son Tippoo 
maintained an obstinate contest 
with the English company, and 
not until 1799 was it decided in 
the company’s favour. 

Successive English governors by 
a series of annexations made the 
company the lord paramount of 
the Indian sub-continent, and 
direct ruler of a large part ’of the 
country. An extensive slice of 
Mahratta territory was annexed in 
1818 ; Assam, Arakan, and Ten- 
asserim in 1826 ; Sind in 1843 ; 
the Punjab and Satara in 1849 ; 
Lower Burma in 1852, Jhansi and 
Nagpur in 1853, Oudh in 1856. 
Among the causes of the Mutiny 
of 1857 was the rapidity of this 
territorial expansion. 

Result of the Mutiny 

The mutiny brought the rule of 
“ John Company ” to an end, and 
British India was transferred to 
the crown. Parliamentary inter- 
ference in Indian affairs had begun 
with Lord North’s Regulating Act 
of 1773 ; Pitt’s India Act of 1784 
subordinated the political o|:^ra- 
tioiis of the company to a minis- 
terial board of control; in 185S 
tlic authority of the company was 
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extinguished, and India became an 
apanage of the crown ; on Jan. 1, 
1877, Queen Victoria was pro- 
claimed empress of India at Delhi. 
But within India nationalist senti- 
ment was stirring, and the Indian 
National Congress held its first 
session in Bombay in 1885. Pre- 
dominantly Hindu in membership, 
the Congress, constitutional in its 
methods, pressed for an ever-in- 
creasing share for Indians in the 
government of India. Concessions 
were made, notably in 1892 and 
in the Morley-Minto reforms of 
1909 ; but they fell far short of 
the Congress demands for Indian 
self-government. In 1917 the 
secretary of state for India, Edwin 
Montagu, declared responsible self- 
government to be the goal of 
British rule in India. This, 
despite delays and much bitterness 
within India and without before 
the fulfilment of the aim, was of 
decisive importance in the history 
of British rule in India. 

Developments in Canada 

When the independence of the 
North American colonies was 
recognized in 1783 Canada had 
about 70,000 Europeans, nearly 
all French in blood, speech, and 
tradition, and Roman Catholic in 
creed. But Canada was under 
British rule, and after 1783 a 
large body of American loyalists 
migrated there ; Great Britain 
made generous grants to them of 
both land and money. Under one 
flag, one governor, one council, 
one code of laws, and one constitu- 
tional system, there were now 
living side by side two peoples 
differing in origin and, for the 
most part, in creed. 

Pitt's recognition of the difficul- 
ties led to the passing of the 
Constitutional (or Canada) Act of 
1791. This act divided Canada 
into two colonies : Lower Canada, 
the original French province of 
Quebec, and Upper Canada, the 
more recent English province of 
Ontario. In each colony land was 
set apart for the endowment of the 
dominant Church : each was to 
have its own governor, assisted 
by a nominated executive council 
and a legislature of two houses — a 
council of nominees and an elected 
house of representatives. 

For a time both Canadas were 
well content, and showed this by 
loyal support of Great Britain in 
the American War of 1812. But 
the act of 1791 gave the local legis- 
latures no control over the execu- 
tive. This defect led to prolonged 
conflict between legislatures and 
executive and eventually, in 1837, 


to armed rebellion in Lower 
Canada. The rebellions were sup- 
pressed ; but in 1838 the home 
government decided to suspend 
the constitution and sent out Lord 
Durham as high commissioner. 

The Durham Report 
Durham's mi.ssion led to the 
publication in 1839 of a report 
which remains the most important 
document in the constitutional 
history of the British overseas 
empire. It recommended the union 
of the two Canadas, an increase in 
the number of the legislative 
council, a reform of municipal 
government, a civil list, and, above 
all, that the colonial executive 
should be made responsible to the 
colonial legislature. “ The gover- 
nor,” Durham insisted, “ should 
be instructed that he mvst carry on 
his govpvnme.nt by heads of flepart- 
menis in whom the Tfnlled Legis- 
lature shad repose confidence^ The 
italicised words constitute the 
charter of colonial self-government 
in the British empire. 

In 1840 the imperial parliament 
passed the Union Act, which pro- 
vided for the union of Upper and 
LowTt Canada, a bi-cameral legis- 
lature (a nominated council and an 
elected house of representatives), 
and a civil list. There was, curi- 
ously enough, no mention of the 
responsibility of the executive ; 
but the British cabinet system was 
implicit in the new Canadian 
constitution, and in 1847 explicit 
instructions were sent to the 
governor, Lord Elgin, “ to act 
generally on the advice of the 
executive council and to receive as 
members of that body those per- 
sons who might be pointed out to 
be so by their possessing the con- 
fidence of the assembly.” Thus 
for the first time in a British colony 
was established the prinei])Ie of 
n^sponsiblo government. 

Australasian Colonisation 
The foundation of British colo- 
nies in the Pacific may be ascribed 
indirectly to the loss of the 13 
American colonies. After the de- 
claration of independence the 
Carolinas refused to receive Eng- 
lish convicts any longer ; Austra- 
lia, re-discovered by Captain Cook 
in 1770, appeared to off'er an alter- 
native, and in 1788 the first ship- 
load of English convicts landed on 
the site of the city of Sydney ; such 
was the inauspicious beginning of 
the colony of New South Wales. 
Convicts were sent to Tasmania in 
1803, For 30 years the convicts 
had the Australian continent to 
themselves; hut in 1819 New 


South Wales was thrown open to 
free immigrants, and so rapid was 
the growth of the free poymlation 
that in 1853 an act of the British 
parliament j)ut an end to the 
transportation of convicts. 

Meanwhile the parent colony of 
New South Wales was throwing 
out offshoots of its own. WcKstern 
Australia had its origin in a mili- 
tary i) 08 t established at King 
George’s Sound in 182(5, and in the 
Swan River settlement of 1829 ; 
South Australia was constituted a 
separate colony in 1836, Victoria 
in 1851, Queensland in 1859. New 
Zealand was proclaimed British in 
184(J. In 1842 a legislative council, 
partly nominated, partly elected, 
was established in New South 
Wales, and in 1850 an act was 
passed by the imperial parliament 
conferring upon the Australasian 
colonics general powers which en- 
abled them virtually to se-ttle their 
own form of government. Under 
this act New Zealand, New South 
Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, South 
Australia, and Queensland adopted 
responsible constitutions during 
1853-59 ; Western Australia fol- 
lowed suit in 1890. 

South Africa 

The Cape of Good Hope in 
South Africa, occupied on behalf of 
the king of England by a couple of 
prescient English captains in 1620, 
was declined by the East India 
company. Eagerly seized by the 
Dutch in 1650, it continued to be 
an appendage of the Dutch East 
India company, and to be used by 
their shi ps as a port of call and by 
their sail.ors as a vegetable garden 
until 1795. In that year, at the re- 
quest of the Dutch stadtliolder, 
then a refugee in England, it was 
occupied by a British force lest it 
should share the fate of the Dutch 
Republic and pass under the con- 
trol of the French. Handed hack to 
the Batavian Republic ” by the 
treaty of Amiens, 1802, it was re- 
conquered in 1806, and, under the 
treaty of Paris, 1814, was pur- 
chased by its conquerors from the 
new kingdom of the Netherlands. 
It jnay thus be regarded as one of 
the fruits of the Napoleonic wars. 
(As a result of the same wars Great 
Britain also retaitiecl Mauritius and 
Ceylon ; Malta and Heligoland ; 
Trinidad, Si. Lucia, Domcrara, an(l 
Essequibo.) 

At this time the white pojmlation 
of Capo Colony was predominantly 
Dutch ; there was also a con- 
siderable body of Hottentots and 
some 30,000 slaves. In 1819 
X)arliament voted £50,000 to assist 
systematic emigration to South 
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Africa, and a carefully selected 
body of 5,000 people, inainh^ 
Scots, were sent out and estab- 
lished themselves at Algoa Bay. 
From the first there was conflict 
between the more liberal Britons 
and the Dutch farmers with their 
rigid social outlook deriving from 
their Calvinist faith and their 
frontier experience. 

The Great Boer Trek 
The abolition of slavery in the 
British empire by an act of 1833 
aroused the bitterest hostility 
among the Dutch population, and 
some 10,000 of them determined 
to escape from a government that 
deprived them of their servants and 
failed to protect them from raiding 
Kaffirs, and to seek a fresh home 
in the hinterland of South Africa. 
During 1836-40 they trekked 
steadily north-eastward and estab- 
lished. in virtual independence, 
the tw’O Boer communities of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. 

A handful of British colonists 
had established themselves at 
Port Natal in 1824 ; for some 
years the Boers to the north 
seriously threatened their exist- 
ence, and in the early 1840s^ it 
seemed not unlikely that a third 
Boer state, between the Drakens- 
berg and the sea, would be estab- 
lished. But the British govern- 
ment, careless as to the fate of 
the hinterland, was jealous of 
Boer possession of the coast ; 
there was a brief struggle before, 
in 1843, Natal was formally 
proclaimed a British colony, and 
the Boers settled there submitted. 
In 1856 Natal was separated 
from Cape Colony, and in 1893 
attained responsible government. 

Long before that date, serious 
trouble had broken out in South 
Africa. In 1848 Sir Harry Smith, 
governor of Cape Colony, pro- 
claimed the whole territory’' be- 
tw'een the Orange and Vaal rivers 
as far east as the Drakensberg 
to be under the sovereignty of 
the queen. The Boers protested, 
and the British government, em- 
barrassed by a Kaffir rising, gave 
way, and in 1852 concluded the 
Sand River convention. The 
Boer farmers beyond the Vaal 
river were accorded the right to 
govern themselves without any 
interference on the part of the 
queen’s government.” Thus the 
Transvaal Republic became an 
independent state, subject only to 
the condition that no slavery was 
to be permitted. 

Two years later, a convention 
concluded in identical terms at 
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Bloemfontein registered the inde- 
pendence of the Orange Free 
State. But the position was not 
satisfactory, and Sir George Grey 
made an earnest attempt towards 
the close of the 1850s to bring 
about a federation of South 
Africa. He enlisted the support 
of the Orange Free State ; but the 
home government, anxious only to 
circumscribe its colonial responsi- 
bilities, rejected the project. 

In 1869, on the petition of the 
Chief, British sovereignty was 
proclaimed over Griqualand West, 
a native territory to the west of 
the Orange Free State and rich 
in diamonds, and in 1871 it was 
annexed to the crowm. The 
acquisition of Griqualand West 
was the beginning of a new era 
of British expansion in South 
Africa. 

Cape Colony was given respons- 
ible government in 1872, and 
during 1874-76 Lord Carnarvon, 
then colonial secretary, made 
persistent attempts to carry into 
effect Sir George Grey’s rejected 
scheme for a South African federa- 
tion. But the opportunity had 
been missed. In 1877 Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone (1817-93) an- 
nexed the Transvaal to the crown. 
That step, hastily effected without 
regard for constitutional power, 
may have saved the Boers of 
the Transvaal from invasion by 
the Zulus and other tribes which 
they were ill-equipped to repel ; 
but this did not reconcile them 
as a people to annexation. In 
1879, after a fierce struggle, 
Great Britain broke the power of 
the Zulus, and the Boers intensified 
their agitation for independence. 
It w'as conceded in 1881 after a 
war disastrous to British prestige. 

Elsewhere in South Africa Brit- 
ish sovereignty was extended over 
Bechuanaland, 1885 ; Zululand, 
1887. Administration of Mashona- 
land and Matabeleland was granted 
to the British South Africa 
company in 1889. 

Europaan Rivalry in Africa 

Meanwhile, the African contin- 
ent had become the subject of a 
European contest for territory. 
The rebellion of Ahmed Arabi, 
1881, in Egypt, was the first of a 
series of events which led to the 
establishment of a British protecto- 
rate over Egypt and the Sudan. 
Prance had gradually established 
an empire in Africa, some 
3,700,000 sq. m. in extent ; while 
Germany, without a foot of terri- 
tory in 1884, became a serious 
competitor to the longer established 
colonial powers with its acquisi- 


tion of Damaraland (South-West 
Africa), East Africa (Tanganyika), 
Togoland, and the Cameroons. 

The U.K. controlled an area 
slightly smaller than France did : 
but in its command of the four 
great rivers, the Nile, the Niger, 
the Zambezi, and the Congo, and 
in the possession of the temperate 
lands of the south, it enjoyed a 
position incomparably more advan- 
tageous strategically and commer- 
cially. At the turn of the century 
the British empire controlled 
territory without a break from 
Egypt in the north to the Cape 
in the south, as well as the out- 
lying possessions of Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast and Ashanti, 
and Nigeria on the west coast, 
and of British Somaliland on the 
cast coast. 

Move towards Federation 
The attainment of responsible 
government in the greater British 
colonies marked the first step 
towards full self-government. But 
the process was not always easy 
nor progress uniform. The Union 
Act of 1840 did not solve the 
difficulties of Canada. It had 
united Upper Canada (Ontario) 
and Lower Canada (Quebec) be- 
tween which there was little in 
common ; it left separate New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, and New Bruns- 
wick, between which there was 
much in common. Conditions 
in Canada pointed, therefore, 
from the first towards a federal 
rather than a unitary state, and 
still more markedly after the 
opening up of the greater terri- 
tories in the north-west and west. 
In 1864, a constitutional conven- 
tion mot at Charlottetown, and 
a scheme of federation was 
approved and subsequently em- 
bodied in the British North 
America Act of 1867. 

This made Canada a federal 
dominion under the British crown, 
with a nominated senate, an 
elected house of commons, a privy 
council, and a responsible cabinet. 
Certain powers were allotted to the 
provincial governments, but re- 
siduary powers remained with the 
federal government. Quebec, 
Ontario, New * Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia were the original units 
of the federation ; provision was 
made for the admission of other 
provinces, and Manitoba was ad- 
mitted in 1870, British Columbia 
in 1871, Prince Edward Island in 
1873, and in 1905 Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, carved out of the 
North-West Territory. The fed- 
eral government continued to be 
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responsible for the North-West 
Territories, comprising what re- 
mained of the old North-West 
Territory and Rupert’s Land and 
Yukon. Newfoundland became 
the 10th province in the confed- 
eration in 1949. 

Australia began to move to- 
wards federation as far back as 
1847, but it was 1900 before a 
scheme drafted in Australia was 
enacted by the imperial parlia- 
ment as the Australian Common- 
wealth Act, effective Jan. 1, 1901. 
The component states of the com- 
monwealth of Australia — New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, Western Australia, Queens- 
land, and Tasmania — occupy a 
position of much greater dignity 
and power than do the provinces 
of Canada. They have delegated 
certain functions to the common- 
wealth ; the residue of powers re- 
mains vested in them. In the 
federal senate they, like the 
American states, enjoy equal re- 
presentation. In Australia, as in 
the U.S.A., centripetal forces are 
at work, and the commonwealth 
has on the whole gained during the 
20th century at the expense of the 
states. But technically sovereignty 
still lies w'ith the states. 

The Union of South Africa 

In South Africa, as in Australia, 
economic and strategic considera- 
tions favoured unity, but political 
and cultural divisions pulled the 
other way. The Jameson Raid, 
1896, and the South African War, 
1899-1902, were the sorry sequel 
to precipitate action on the one 
hand and stubborn obstinacy on 
the other. In 1902 the long-drawn- 
out and bitter contest ended in the 
decisive defeat of the Boers. The 
most sagacious of their leaders ac- 
cepted the verdict of the sword, 
and matters settled down so 
quickly that in 1907 it was found 
possible to confer self-government 
under the British crowm upon both 
the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony (which resumed the 
name Orange Free State). 

But colonial self-government, as 
in Canada and Australia, solved 
only partially the problems con- 
fronting South Africa. Unlike the 
dominions already established. 
South Africa had to face the diffi- 
culty that it had an African popu- 
lation outnumbering Afrikaners 
and British combined by four to 
one. Other considerations also 
pointed imperatively to a union of 
the four colonies, and in 1910 this 
was brought about. But the divi- 
sions between Boer and Briton, and 
indeed among the Boers them- 


selves, were not healed, and a large 
proportion of the Afrikaans-speak- 
ing population of the Union re- 
mained mistrustful of any close 
association with the empire and 
cherished as their ideal the re- 
establishment of a republic. After 
the First Great War the Union was 
given a League of Nations man- 
date for the administration of 
South-West Africa, which in 1048 
was incorporated in the Union. 

Colonial and Imperial Conferences 

In 1887 a colonial conference met 
in London to coincide with the cele- 
bration of Queen Victoria’s Jubi- 
lee. In 1894 a similar conference 
met at Ottawa, and in 1897 a third 
conference met, again in London, 
to coincide with the Diamond 
Jubilee celebrations. At these 
conferences most of the colonial 
representatives, while resolved to 
maintain their ties with Great 
Britain, showed their opposition to 
federation and to anv centralised 
imperial system such as was 
favoured by Joseph Chamberlain. 

At the meeting held in 1902 
there was support from the 
dominions for a policy of imperial 
preference which divided opinion 
in free-trade Great Britain. When 
the conference next met in 1907, 
two important stages in its evolu- 
tion were registered : it assumed 
the designation “ imperial ” in- 
stead of “ colonial,” and decided 
to meet regularly at quadrennial 
intervals. The meeting of 1911 
was memorable, on the one hand 
for the rejection of federalism and 
imperial preference ; on the other 
for a remarkably full and frank 
exix>sitiou by Sir Edward Grey of 
the international situation. That 
exposition undoubtedly prepared 
the minds of overseas states- 
men for the events of 1914. 

The participation of the (lom- 
inions in the First Great War pro- 
foundly modified their status alike 
in the British empire and in world 
politics. They passed at a single 
bound from the position of pro- 
tected dependents to that of 
participating nations ; and they 
claimed the rights pertaining to 
this position. Those rights were 
recognized by the inclusion from 
March, 1917, of dominion states- 
men, together with representatives 
of India, in the imperial war 
cabinet. There thus came into 
being, under the stress of war, an 
imperial council ; but it was not 
maintained in peace. Dominion 
statesmen preferred to rely upon 
the imperial conference, which was 
intermittent in session and pxircly 
advisory in function. 


With victory won the tide of 
imperial sentiment ebbed and 
dominion governments, notably 
those of Canada and South Africa, 
were resolved to assert their newly 
won equality of status in form as 
well as in fact. “ Too much of the 
old ideas clings to the new organ- 
ism,” complained General Smuts 
in 1917. Decentralisation was his 
watchword. He worked to ensure 
a re-definition of imperial relations 
in terms of equality, and he felt 
that the name British Common- 
wealth of Nations should be adopt- 
ed to describe a sy.stem of’ states 
which comprised not an empire but 
something hitherto unknown and 
therefore un-named in history. 

The addition of the Irish Free 
State to the number of the self- 
governing dominions under the 
terms of the Anglo-Irish treaty of 
1921 reinforced those who desired 
decentralisation re-definition. 
The imperial oonfereneo of 1923 
took some important decisions in 
respect of procedure, but it was in 
1926 and in 1931 that the pattern 
of the new Commonwealth was set. 

Statute oJ Westminster 

The imperial conference of 1926 
WHS among the most notable of the 
whole series, for it established the 
principle for future mutual rela- 
tions between the U.K. and the 
dominions which was embodied in 
the Balfour formula: “They are 
autonomous communities within 
the British empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to an- 
other in any aspect of their domes- 
tic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to 
the crown, and fully associated as 
members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” The Statute 
of West minster, 1931, gave effect 
in law to this definition. 

The dominions wore equal in 
status with the U.K. but they 
were not equal in stature. Th(‘ 
Balfour report had rightly assumed 
that there would be for some time 
a continuing inequality in function. 
Both in foreign affairs and in de- 
fence the major responsibility and 
burden continued in fact to rest 
with the U.K. up to, and during, 
the Second Great War. This 
created some difficulty, especially 
since the dominions felt that their 
independent status should be 
assorted in the international field 
and above all at the League of 
Nations. Yet on the main essen- 
tials of policy there was a remark- 
able degree of unanimity as the 
threat of Nazi and fascist aggres- 
sion loomed larger. Thus at the 
imperial conference which met in 
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1937 international appeasement 
was accepted as the goal of 
Commonwealth policies, and at 
the Munich crisis a year later there 
was almost unanimous support 
for Neville Chamberlain. 

When the policy failed, the 
Commonwealth prepared for war 
and in Sept., 1939, the older 
dominions decided of their own 
free will to fight in resistance to 
Nazi aggression on the side of 
Great Britain and France. South 
Africa, after an historic debate and 
by the narrow majority of 13 votes 
in the house of assembly, decided 
on Sept. 6 to support General 
Smuts in his policy of war on the 
side of the Allies. Canada, follow- 
ing the independent decision of its 
government and parliament, de- 
clared war against Germany on 
Sept. 10. Eire (the Irish Free 
State), no longer in its own view 
since its new constitution of 1937 
a dominion but a state externalh’ 
associated with the Common- 
wealth, decided to remain neutral. 

The events of 1939 demon- 
strated at once the full freedom of 
members of the Commonwealth to 
determine their owm course of 
action and their underlying unity 
of outlook. The years that fol- 
lowed demonstrated anew their 
capacity for resolute and united 
action in time of crisis, and the 
year (June, 1940-June, 1941) in 
which the Commonwealth stood 
alone remains one of the proudest 
memories of its peoples. 

Changes in the Gommonwealth 

The participation of India in 
the war of 1939-45 was decided by 
the U.K. government because 
India, partly on account of in- 
ternal division, had not attained 
dominion status. In 1935 the 
Government of India Act con- 
ferred on India a federal consti- 
tution, in which for the first time 
the provinces of British India and 
the Indian states were to be asso- 
ciated in the central government, 
while the provinces were to enjoy 
autonomy. The constitution did 
not come into force, as the re- 
quisite number of states did not 
accede ; but elections in 1937 re- 
sulted in the formation of National 
Congress cabinets in eight of the 11 
provinces. The Congress ministries 
resigned from office after the out- 
break of war in 1939. 

In 1942 the British government 
sent Sir Stafford Cripps to India 
with an offer of a constitution to 
be drawn up by Indians them- 
selves at the end of the Second 
Great War. Both Congress and 
the Muslim League rejected the 


proposal. Yet India, in spite of 
opposition there to British rule, 
raised a volunteer arm3^ of more 
than two million — the largest 
volunteer force that had ever been 
formed. Post-Wiir negotiations led 
to the creation in 1947 of two 
dominions, India and Pakistan; 
the next few years saw the absorp- 
tion into those dominions (except 
for Kashmir) of the princely states 
which had been left semi-inde- 
pendent under British rule. India, 
a republic from 1950, and Pakistan, 
a republic from 1956, remainerl 
within the Commonw^ealth at their 
own wish and with the full agree- 
ment of the other members, though 
owing no allegiance to the crown. 
Ceylon became a dominion in 1948. 

Burma, liberated from the 
Japanese and given the option of 
dominion status or complete inde- 
pendence, chose independence, 
British rule ending Jan. 4, 1948. 
Except for Singapore, which re- 
mained a crown colony, Malaya 
w’as constituted a federation wdth 
internal self-government. 

Eire specifically broke the link 
with the crown in 1949, w'hen it 
declared itself a republic outside 
the Commonwealth; but legislation 
in both countries preserved their 
previous privileges to Irish citizens 
in the U.K. and British citizens in 
the Irish Republic. 

With these changes in the com- 
position of the Commonw'ealth 
there came some modification in its 
traditional outlook. Decentralisa- 
tion continued to be the guiding 
principle of Cominonw'ealth rela- 
tions, The imperial conference 
lapsed after 1937 ; but consultation 
between Commonwealth govern- 
ments became not less but more 
frequent, and the machinery for 
its conduct more elaborate. 
MacKenzie King in 1944 spoke of 
the system as a “ continuing con- 
ference of cabinets.” But for him, 
as for the newly self-governing 
Asian members after 1947, the 
important things were the explicit 
recognition of full equality in the 
system and its flexibility. 

Economic Problems 

Unity in foreign policy could no 
longer be assumed, while develop- 
ment of economically backward 
areas received greater attention 
(e.£/. in the Colombo Plan). It had 
been thought that the Ottawa 
trade agreements of 1932, which 
brought a system of imperial pre- 
ference into being, might mean 
that as constitutional ties became 
fewer, economic ties would become 
more important. The sterling 
area system (of which Canada was 


not a member) and many financial 
and economic conferences after 
1945 suggested at the least that in 
such matters there was a wide area 
of common agreement and much 
common interest. Asian member- 
ship also focused attention on the 
future of the British colonial em- 
pire, because the Asian members 
were opposed to colonialism. 

The Colonial Empire 
The British colonial empire in 
1955 contained more than 60 units, 
controlled to a greater or lesser de- 
gree from Whitehall. British policy 
has consistently been the gradual 
development of self-governing in- 
stitutions in each unit with a view 
to its assumption, alone or as part 
of a group, of responsible govern- 
ment within the British empire. 
In some of these territories, 
notably in the West Indies, there 
is a long established tradition of 
responsible government ; but else- 
where and, especially in Africa, 
participation in government by the 
native population was the excep- 
tion. In general two clear stages 
are to be noted : first representa- 
tive institutions were established, 
and then the executive was made 
responsible to the legislature for 
some or all of the functions of 
government. In plural societies, 
conflict between peoples led to the 
introduction of communal repre- 
sentation, and it is where the 
population is homogeneous, as in 
West Africa, that the most marked 
advances towards self-government 
were made. In East Africa and in 
Malaya communal problems re- 
tarded such development. In 
central Africa and the West Indies 
federation was marked out as a step 
totvards full self-government : the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land came into being in 1953, and 
an act of the imperial parliament 
of 1956 provided for the eventual 
creation of the British Caribbean 
Federation. Side by side with con- 
stitutional experiments, which 
were not uniformly successful, in- 
creasing attention was devoted to 
economic and social problems in 
the colonial empire. Colonial 
Development and Welfare Acts, 
introduced in 1929 and 1940, were 
as indicative of the new outlook 
as the drafting of new constitutions. 

Bibliography. Historical Geo- 
graphy of the British Colonies, 
C. P. Lucas, 1888-1911 ; Respons- 
ible Government in the Dominions, 
A. B. Keith, 1912 ; Imperial 
Unity and the Dominions, A. B. 
Keith, 1916 ; Commonwealth of 
Nations, L. Curtis, 1916 ; Third 
British Empire, Zimmem, 1926 ; 
Cambridge History of the British 
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Empire, 1929 ; Survey of British 
Commonwealth Affaii*s, W. K. 
Hancock, 1937, 1940, and 1942 ; 
The British Overseas, C. E. Carring- 
ton, 1960 ; Great Britain and the 
Empire, J. A. Williamson, 1946 ; 
Imperial Commonwealth, Lord El- 
ton, 1945; Survey of British 
Commonwealth Affairs, N. Man- 
sergh, 1952; Democracy in the 
Dominions, Alexander Brady, rev. 
ed. 1953. 

British Council. Body estab- 
lished in 1934 and granted in 1940 
a royal charter by the terms of 
which its purposes are the promo- 
tion of a wider knowledge of tlie 
English language and the U.K. 
abroad, and the development of 
closer cultural relations between 
the D.K. and other countries. 
The council’s funds are derived 
from parliamentary grants and 
its governing body is its executive 
committee, composed of members 
drawn from the house of commons, 
industry, the universities, the arts 
and sciences, and other fields of 
British life. 

The council works in foreign 
and Commonwealth countries and 
in the colonies. Activities include 
the formation of new, and the 
encouragement of existing, British 
cultural centres, anglophil societies, 
and British schools abroad ; the en- 
couragement, in foreign countries, 
of English language teaching and 
British studies in universities, 
schools, and other institutions ; 
and the projection of knowledge 
of British life and thought, parti- 
cularly in the fields of literature, 
science, medicine, engineering, 
agriculture, social studies, music, 
drama, the fine arts, and architec- 
ture, through the medium of books 
and periodicals, films, exhibitions, 
lectures and advisory visits, study 
groups, etc. Scholarships and 
bursaries for study in the U.K. 
of British institutions, methods, 
and achievements are granted to 
graduates and specialists. The 
council’s centres in the U.K. 
provide study programmes for 
professional visitors, holders of 
U.N. fellowships and Colombo 
Plan awards, and others from 
overseas, and welfare services for 
cofonial and other overseas stu- 
dents. Its h.q. is at 65, Davies 
St., London, MCI. 

British Electricity Authority. 

Body formed in 1947 to administer 
the electrical industry in England, 
Wales, and south Scotland after 
nationalisation in 1 948. See under 
Electric Pow'er. 

British EmpirCi Order oe 
THE. British order instituted 
June 21, 1917. Consisting of two 
divisions, military and civil, the 



Order ol the British 
Empire, First Class ; 
lop, badge ; below, 
the star 


order is confer- 
red for services 
rendered to the 
Commonwealth 
an<l Empire, 
whetherat home 
or abroad, and 
is given to 
women equally 
with men. Tliere 
are five classes 
for men, these 
are knight grand 
cros.s (G.B.E.) ; 
knight comman- 
der (K.B.E.) ; 
c o m m a n d e r 
(C.B.E.); officer 
(O.B.E.); mem- 
ber (M.B.E.). 
In awards to 
women the two 
classes G.B.E. 
and K.B.E. are represented by 
that of dame commander (D.B.E.)"; 
the others are the same. These 
two premier classes confer the 
title Sir on men and Dame on 
women. The maximum number 
of members of the three highest 
grades i.s fixed as follows : G.B.E. 
(military), 10 ; G.B.E. (civil), 60 ; 
K.B.E. (military), 30; K.B.E. 
(civil), 180; Ci.B.E. (military), 
140; C.B.E. (civil), 720. As 
regards badges, the first, second, 
and third classes w'ear as a badge 
a silver-gilt cross, enamelled pearl- 
grey, in the centre of which, in a 
circle enamelled crimson, is a re- 
presentation of Britannia .seated. 
The fourth class has a similar 
badge, smaller and not enamelled ; 
for the fifth the badge is of silver. 
Originally purple, the ribbon was 
later changed to pink edged with 
silver, the military division having 
a narrow vertical silver stripe in 
the centre. 

British Empire Exhibition. 

Held at Wembley, Middlesex, 
England, in 1924 and 1925. The 
site covered 216 acres not pre- 
viously built on. The exhibits 
were housed in 
pavilions devo- 
ted to industry, 
engineering, etc. 
and each do- 
minion and 
colony of the 
empire filled its 
own building 
with an indi- 
vidual display. 

There were also 
a large amuse- 
ment park and 
stadiums for a 

circus, military tattoo, F.A. Cup 
final, etc. More than 17 million 
people had attended in 1924, 



Britsh Empire 
medal 


nearly 10 million people in 1925. 
The Cup final was played at 
W'erabley each year thereafter. 

British Empire Medal. British 
military and civil decoration 
awa-rflcd for meritorious service. 
It was imstitiited in 1939 to 
replace the medal of the Order 
of the British Empire. Both 
medals are of silver ; the ribbon, 
IJr ins. long, in the military 
division is pink with three vertical 
.silver stripes, in the civil division 
pink with a silver stripe at either 
edge. Sec illus. In centre column. 

Bntish European Airways. 
British govt. -owned commercial 
airways corporation formed Aug. 
1, 1946, to operate all British 
regular air services between the 
U.K. and the Continent. It 
replaced the European division of 
British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion. In 1947 B.E.A. took over 
all British domestic air lines, but 
from 1948 private cos. provided 
services in association with B.E.A. 

British Expeditionary Force 
(1914-18). Official title of the 
U.K. and Imperial armies on 
active service in France and 
Belgium 1914-18, commanded by 
Sir John French (later Earl of 
Ypres), then by Sir Douglas Haig 
(later Earl Haig). The original 
B.E.F., the advance details of 
which landed at Boulogne on 
Aug. 7, 1914, consisted of four 
infantry divisions and one cavalry 
division, totalling 95,600 men. 
Immediately preceding the intro- 
duction of conscription in 1916 the 
B.E.F. totalled 1,150,000 men, the 
largest volunteer army in Euro- 
pean history. 2,046,901 men 
served with the B.E.F. 

British Expeditionary Force 
(1939-40). The move of a British 
force to France in 1939 began 
on ^:5ept. 10. The plans for the 
dispatch of this force differed from 
those of Aug., 1914, in that the 
danger of attack, by sea and air, 
made it necessary to use the 
western ports of France instead 
of the Channel ports ; the troops 
were landed at Cherbourg, their 
vehicles and stores at Nantes, St. 
Nazaire, and Brest. The vehicles 
moved by road, the troops by rail, 
to an assembly area round Le 
Mans and Laval. Lord Gori, 
commander-in-chief, had his head- 
quarters at Le Mans. 

The 1st corps was due to start 
the forward move by Sept. 26 
in order to make room for the 
arrival of the 2nd corps. Most 
of the units had been hastily 
mobilised, and these long moves 
by road in a strange country 
were a great strain on the 
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staff and the troops. The diffi- 
culties were overcome in a splen- 
did spirit and were lightened by 
the hospitality of the French 
inhabitants which all ranks long 
recalled with gratitude. 

It was now decided that the 
force should take over a sector 
of the front and come under the 
orders of General Georges, who 
commanded the N. zone of the 
Western front. This sector was 
to extend from Maulde in the 8. 
to Halluin in the N. The 1st corps 
was to take over the S. half of this 
sector on Oct. 3 and the 2nd corps 
was to take the N. half by Oct. 12. 
The forward move of 250 miles 
from the assembly area was now 
due to start. Tanks, tracked 
vehicles, and the heavier kinds of 
artillery moved by train and the 
remainder of the force by road. 
The road move was taken in two 
stages and carried out ^vith re- 
markably few breakdowns or 
accidents in spite of the fact that 
the units had received their 
transport and equipment only 
recently. The line was occupied 
.without any delay. The Ist corps, 
with Lt.-Gen. Dill in command, 
had the 2nd div. (Maj.-Gen. Loyd) 
on the right and the 1st div. (Maj.- 
Gen. Alexander) on the left. The 
2nd corps, with Lt.-Gen. Brooke 
in command, had only the 3rd div. 
(Maj.-Gen. Montgomery) in the 
line ; and the French 5 1st div. 
under the command of Gen. Gort 
was on their left. The 4th div. 
(Maj.-Gen. Johnson) was kept in 
G.H.Q. reserve. 

Waste of Mechanised Forces 

Those who had pressed so hard 
for the progress which had been 
made in modernising and mechan- 
ising the army were disappointed 
that this magnificent force of 
regular troops should have been 
■ given these line-holding duties. 
It had been hoped that the normal 
French divisions with horse-drawn 
transport would have been used 
for such purposes and the highly 
mobile British, striking force would 
have been kept in reserve to be 
launched at some vital point when 
required. As will he seen, it was 
unfortunate that this step was 
not taken. 

The British Expeditionary F^orce 
now set to work to prepare a series 
of strong defensive positions on 
their front. There were three 
positions in the forward area, and 
a corps position in rear was sited 
across the Lille salient. Further 
in rear there was another position 
along the lines of the Haute 
Deule, Sensee, and La Bassee 
canals. Each position was to be 


protected by an anti-tank ditch 
9 ft. deep and 20 ft. wide, and the 
whole front was to be covered by 
machine-gun fire from concrete 
pill-hoxes. The work went on at 
full speed and all possible use was 
made of excavating machinery 
and concrete-mixing plant. 

While this work was in progress 
during the winter months, the 
commander-in-chief arranged for 
infantry brigades to move S. one 
at a time, and occupy a position 
on the Saar front under the com- 
mand of a French div. So many 
junior officers and men had never 
seen active service that this gave 
them an opportunity to become 
accustomed to battle conditions 
on an active part of the front 
before they might be faced with 
the more serious operations taking 
place in the north. 

Strength in Jannary, 1940 

During Dec. the 5th div. was 
formed from three independent 
infantry brigades, and went in on 
the left of the line under the 2nd 
corps. The 4th div. had already 
moved into line on the left of 
the 3rd div. In Jan., 1940, the 
48th (Territorial) div. arrived 
from home and was allotted to the 
1st corps. By the end of Jan. the 
force therefore had two corps 
each of three divisions with the 
normal corps and army troops ; 
at that time its strength was 
222,000, this figure being exclusive 
of air force personnel. 

The air force component of the 
B.E.F. consisted of one bomber 
reconnaissance wing, one fighter 
group with eight wings, and two 
army cooperation wings, under 
Air Vice-Marshal Blount. Plans 
for strategical air reconnaissance 
were worked out with the Air 
Ministry and the French air 
forces. The greatest value was 
obtained from their photographic 
and reconnaissance work. On 
Jan, 15 Air Marshal Barratt took 
over command of the British air 
force in France, including the air 
component, which, however, was 
to remain under the operational 
control of the B.E.F. 

During this winter much work 
was carried out on the lines of 
communication and base areas. 
A large forward base was estab- 
lished at Havre and extensive plans 
were prepared for the accommoda- 
tion of depots, hospitals, and 
reinforcement camps. Oppor- 
tunity was also taken to carry out 
military training which effected a 
great improvement in the effi- 
ciency of the force. Many visitors 
went over, including the prime 
minister and seven field marshals. 


The King inspected the force dur- 
ing a visit of three days amid 
scenes of great enthusiasm. 

Plans had been made for the 
dispatch of the 3rd corps early in 
1940, and the B.E.F. was to be 
organized in two armies as soon as 
there were more than eleven 
divisions. The situation in 
Europe, however, and the possible 
threat to Norway resulted in a 
postponement of these moves. 
The 50th div. (Maj.-Gen. Martel) 
and the 51st div. (Maj.-Gen. For- 
tune) arrived at the end of Jan., 
but the dispatch of any further 
troops was postponed. One 
brigade of the 5th div. was sent 
home, and the division was kept in 
War Office reserve. 

At the end of March the 3rd 
corps under the command of Lt.- 
Gen. Sir Ronald Adam was finally 
sent out to France. The 50th div. 
was sent up to be in reserve to the 
2nd corps. The 3rd corps occupied 
a portion of the front on the left 
of the 2nd corps with the 51st div. 
and the 44th div. (Maj.-Gen. 
Osborne) in corps reserve. The 
42nd div. (Maj.-Gen. Holmes) of 
the 3rd corps was kept near 
Amiens in G.H.Q. reserve. On 
April 9 the Germans invaded Den- 
mark and Norway. 

At the end of March it had been 
decided to keep a complete divi- 
sion on the Saar front instead of a 
brigade. The Slat division was 
therefore sent, and relieved the 
French 7th div. on May 7, 

Shortage of Ammunition 

By this time a great amount of 
work had been done on the de- 
fences. Over 400 concrete pill- 
boxes and 40 miles of revetted 
anti-tank ditch had been con- 
structed. In the rear areas train- 
ing camps were prepared for an 
armoured division and other for- 
mations and artillery practice 
camps were installed. The equip- 
ment situation, however, was very 
serious. There was a shortage of 
almost every type of ammunition. 
The only armoured forces avail- 
able were one army tank brigade 
of two battalions. The armoured 
diffision at home was still only half- 
equipped and not in a fit state to 
go to the front. There was also a 
great shortage of labour for all 
purposes, and three second-line 
territorial divisions were sent to 
France for this purpose, but in the 
hope that they would also be able 
to continue slowly with their 
training. These divisions were the 
12th (Maj.-Gen. Petre), the 23rd 
(Maj.-Gen. Herbert), and the 46th 
(Maj.-Gen. Curtis) ; they arrived 
in France in April. 
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Ever since the first arrival hi 
France the commander-in-chief 
had of course been considering the 
part to be played by the B.E.F. 
in the event of the enemy advanc- 
ing into Belgium. Was the 
B.E.F. to stand on the frontier or 
to advance into Belgium ? This 
was a matter of high policy as Bel- 
gium was a neutral country. 
Britain had little knowledge of her 
plans in the event of an attaclv by 
Germany. By Nov., 1939, the 
French high command had decided 
on three alternative plans, and the 
British G.-in-C. had agreed as to 
the part to be played in each plan 
by the B.E.F\ 

Three Plans of Action 

The first plan was to retain the 
defences which they had been con- 
structing along the frontier and to 
send forward mobile troops to the 
line of the Escaut (Schcldo). This 
was dropped later in favour of the 
second plan, which was to ad- 
vance and hold the line of the 
Escaut and keep the defences 
along the frontier as a reserve 
position. The third plan was to 
advance some 60 miles and hold 
the line of the Dyle. The advan- 
tage of this line was that the Bel- 
gians had prepared some of the 
defences and the N. end was in- 
undated. It was a shorter lino to 
hold and excluded the enemy from 
a larger part of Belgium. 
Against this, it necessitated a 
forward move at a very critical 
period and the risk of being fore- 
stalled and perhaps caught in the 
open by superior enemy forces. 
Moreover tlaen^ would bo no 
natural strength in the French 
position on the British right. 
These plans were discussed by Gort 
with Georges in detail on ()et, 13 
and again on Nov. 16. It was 
decided that plans would be pre- 
pared for both these alternatives, 
the advance to the Escaut being 
known as Plan E and that to the 
Dyle as Plan D. Plan E was of 
course by far the easier to carry 
out. It involved sending forward 
mobile troops to the river Dendre 
to delay the enemy and prepare 
demolitions while the forces could 
easily advance on foot in one day 
and occupy the main positions. 
Plan D was eventually adopted, 
and the orders under this plan 
worked almost exactly to schedule 
in the actual operations. 

The Germans were successful in 
concealing all their preparations 
for the advance into Belgium and 
Holland. Tt was not until the 
night of May 9 that reports were 
received of exceptional activity on 
these frontiers. At 6.30 a.m. on 


May 10 British headquarters re- 
ceived a message from Georges : 

“ Alerfccs 1, 2, and 3.” This was 
the code for instant readine.ss for 
the advance into Belgium, and at 
G.15 a.m. instructions were re- 
ceived to operate Plan D. 

The 12th Royal Lancers ero.sRed 
the frontier at 1 p.m. and this w'as 
zero hour. The 1st and 2nd corps 
advanced in accordance with the 
})lans, though there was a slight 
delay as the ])reliminai‘y moves of 
the transport had been delayed 
because of the short notice. The 
G.H.Q. command post was o])ened 
at Wahagnies, midway between 
Douai and Lille. The French 
armies on the right and left were 
reported to be advancing in accord- 
ance with the plan. British troops 
received the most cordial reception 
from the Belgian people. 

British Advance into Belgium 

There had been little interfer- 
ence by enemy air forces on May 
10. On the 1 1th this increased, 
but was not sufficient to retard the 
advance. The French columns on 
either flank had decided to move 
only by night because of this 
danger. Gort had decided to take 
the risk of movement by day and 
niglit and he was justified by re- 
sults. The movement on the 
roads was highly organized with 
frequent control posts. Refugee 
traffic was diverted on to certain 
roads and caused little hindrance. 
On the afternoon of M[ay 11 the 
British forces occupied the line 
from Wavre to Louvain, both in- 
elusivc, with the 1st corps on the 
riglit, under the command of Lt.- 
Gen, Barker. The 2nd cori)H on the 
left had only the 3rd div. in the 
front line and held only a short 
front, as the Belgians were found 
to l>e holding the Louvain bridge- 
head. The 6th div. was released 
from War Office reserve and avail- 
able for use in the B.E.F. The nows 
from the Belgian army with King 
Leopold in command was not re- 
assuring. Enemy forces were 
stated to be crossing the Albert 
canal in strength. 

Tt was now necessary to co- 
ordinate the various operations 
that were taking place in Belgium, 
and General Billotte was put in 
command (as the representative of 
Georges) of the B.E.F,, the Belgian 
forces, and the 1st and 7th French 
armies which were on the right and 
left respectively of the B.E.F. 
G.H.Q. established an advanced 
headquarters at Renaix on May 
13. Owing to the activity of 
enemy tank forces on the right 
flank, the eomraander-in-chief 
again prevssed for the British 1st 


armoured division to be sent out 
as soon as possible. The R.A.F. 
carried out successful attacks on 
the enemy forces as they were ad- 
vancing a(‘ross riv^ers and canals, 
but squadrons were becoming very 
depleted in strength. Urgent re- 
quests were made for reinforce- 
ments and three squadrons of 
fighters were sent out. Air Marshal 
Barratt arranged some air support 
for the Frencli when they were 
hard pressed. On May 15 the 
Dutch army surrendered. 

Onlv minor attat-ks had so far 

** . 

b(ien carried out against the B.E.F. 
The bombing of the communica- 
tions, how'ever, began to increase, 
and the flow of refugees was be- 
ginning to cause congestion. The 
force had ample strength to hold 
their position, as the 4th, 5th, and 
50th divs. wore up in corps or 
G.H.Q. reserve, but the general 
situation did not allow of a pro- 
longed defence of this line. The 
1st French army to tlie right was 
in (‘onsiderable difficulties and was 
losing ground. Further serious 
news came from the S., and the 

cnemv were across the IVIeuso be- 

«> 

tween M6zi6res and Sedan. At 
10 a.m. on May 16 Gorb received 
orders for a withdrawal to the 
Escaut line, and the operation was 
to begin that night, though this 
was later changed to the night of 
May 17. The withdrawal was 
carried out without difficulty in 
two stages, and by the night of the 
18th the B.E.F. was holding the 
Escaxit line with six divisions dis- 
posed as follows : the 1st corps on 
the right with the 48th and 42nd 
divs., and with the 2nd div. in 
reserve ; the 2nd eor])R on the left 
with the Ist and 3rd divs. in the 
lino and the 50th div. in reserve^. ; 
the 5th div. in G.H.Q. reserve. 

Defence oK Arras Prepared 

During this period the encircling 
threat from the 18. was becoming 
serious, and steps were taken to 
strengthen the local defence of 
Arras, where G.H.Q. rear head- 
quarters was situated. All areas in 
rear also prepared for defence 
against sabotage or attacks from 
parachutists. General Rotre took 
command of the forces for the pro- 
tection of the S. flank round Arras. 
These included portions of the 
12th and 23rd divs. and the force 
became known as Retreforce. The 
G.H.Q. command post moved back 
to Wahagnies on May 18. 

The air forces were now ohligc*d 
to move back from their more 
advanced aorudromes, and tluw 
operated from new airfi(‘ldH at 
Abbeville or in central I^'rancx*. 
Oix May 20 as a result of further 
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enemy advances the officer com- 
mancling the air component moved 
his headquarters to England. 
After that date arrangements for 
air cooperation had to he made 
through the War Office with the 
Air Ministry. 

Kf 

The enemy had now penetrated 
as far as Amiens with his armoured 
and motorised forces. On May 19 
British communications were still 
working through Abbeville, but 
it was almost certain that the 
enemy would f)enetrate to the 
coast in the next few days. The 
only armoured division had landed 
in a half mobilised condition at 
Havre and was S. of the Seine. 
The chance of this division reach- 
ing the B.E.F. as a reinforcement 
was very small. There was there- 
fore a great danger of the British, 
French, and Belgian forces which 
were round or N. of Arras being 
entirely cut off. The C.-in-G. con- 
sidered three alternative plans 
for these forces which included 
the whole of the B.E.F. except the 
51st div. on the Saar front. 

Counter-Attacks Impracticable 

First of all a counter-attack 
directed S. from Arras combined 
with an attack N. from the Somme 
might have closed a corridor 
and rendered the position difficult 
for the enemy. It might then 
have been possible to stabilise the 
position along the frontier defences. 
Unfortunately all the information 
that was available pointed to the 
unlikelihood of the 9th French 
army S. of the Somme being able 
to concentrate sufficient force to 
carry out this counter-attack. 
Nor had the French and British 
forces in the N. any substantial 
resources for such operations. If 
only the highly trained and com- 
pletely motorised B.E.F. had been 
kept back in reserve and not 
used initially as line-holding 
troops, they could now have been, 
launched to cut across this enemy 
corridor, and they might well have 
restored the whole situation. 

The second alternative was to 
fall back along the whole front to 
the line of the Somme. This 
would have enabled the British 
to re-establish communications 
behind a firm front. It seemed 
unlikely, however, that such an 
operation could have been carried 
out successfully at this stage. 

The third alternative was for 
these forces to concentrate round 
the Channel ports, holding a 
perimeter defence line along the 
canals and rivers while the troops 
were withdrawn by sea. Tins 
last alternative would reduce the 
fru’cea available for the defence of 
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France and a great quantity of 
Bquipnient would have to be 
abandoned. 

The most serious threat to the 
B.E.F. lay of course on the iS. 
flank. A number of detached 
forces had been grouped together 
near Bouai under Maj.-Gen. 
Mason-MacFarlane to assist in the 
defence on this flank, the troops 
becoming known as Macforce. 
Round Arras Petreforce was es- 
tablished. but had very few 
troops, and Arras was a vital 
road junction and was becoming 
a bastion for the defence of the 
S. flank. On May 19 and 20 the 
50th div. was therefore sent S. 
to Vimy, just N. of Arras. One 
brigade was used to secure the 
crossings on the La Bassee canal, 
but the remainder of the division 
would be well placed either to 
defend this flank or to carry out 
a counter-attack. A little later 
it was decided to send in addition 
the 5th div. to Vimy, though it 
had only two infantry brigades. 
Maj.-Gen. Franklyn was to com- 
mand the whole force, which 
became known as Frankforce. 
The 1st army tank brigade was also 
sent to join this force. 

Weygand appointed C.-m-C. 

On May 20 General Sir Edmund 
Ironside, chief of the imperial 
general staff, arrived at G.H.Q. 
and brought instructions from the 
Cabinet. The B.E.F. was to 
move S. on Amiens, attacking all 
enemy forces that were met, and 
to take up position on the left of 
the French army. Similar in- 
formation was to be given to 
General Georges. Later in the day 
it was announced that General 
Weygand was to be commander- 
in-chief on the whole front. Gort 
discussed these instructions with 
Ironside, at his command post at 
Wahagnies, and gave it as his 
view that such plans were not 
practicable. They would involve 
disengaging seven divisions which 
were in close contact with the 
enemy and breaking through 
strong enemy armoured forces, 
while they would lay the troops 
open to attack in flank and rear. 
More important still was the fact 
that coLiimunications were cut and 
the B.E.F. would have to carry 
out these considerable operations 
without much likelihood of being 
able to replenish supplies of 
ammunition. The commander-in- 
chief, however, explained to the 
C.I.G.S. his plans for a counter- 
attack in the S. with the 5th and 
50th divs. The C.I.G.S. agreed 
with this action and went on to 
see Billotle. The British view was 


made quite clear, to the French 
that the forces under Billotte 
would be finally cut off unless an 
attack could be launched S. 
towards Cambrai combined with 
a similar attack from the forces 
which were S. of the Somme. 

The instructions given to Frank- 
lyn were that lie should secure the 
crossings over the river Scarpe, 
E. of Arras, so as to be able to 
advance S.E. in cooperation with 
the French. Martel, commanding 
the 50th div., arrived at Vimy on 
IVIay 19 and made a preliminary 
reconnaissance. He sent reinforce- 
ments to Petre in Arras. On the 
20th Franklyn arrived and it was 
arranged that the leading brigade 
of the 50th div. would take over 
the defence of the Scarpe immedi- 
ately E. of Arras. The tw'o 
brigades of the 5th div. were to 
take over the line on the left of 
the 60th div. This action released 
the 1st French D.L.M. div., which 
was equipped with Somua tanks, 
to cooperate with the British 
attack on May 21. The 21st army 
tank bi-igade and most of the 
troops of both divisions arrived 
on the 20th or during the niglit 
20th -2 1st. The attack was to 
be carried out by the 50th div., 
one brigade of the 5th div., and 
the 1st army tank brigade, under 
the orders of Martel, and to be 
launched at 2 p.m. The advance 
was to be made in a S.E. direction 
round Arras with the 1st French 
B.L.M. on the right flank. The 
attack made good progress and 
over 20 enemy tanks were knocked 
out and 400 prisoners taken. 

Lack o! French Support 

It was hoped that French forces 
on the left would also attack and 
that support would be received 
from an attack of the 9th French 
army across the Somme. Neither 
of these events happened. That 
evening the enemy carried out a 
heavy air bombardment on the 
leading troops and concentrated 
strong forces against them, includ- 
ing an armoured division com- 
manded by Gen. Rommel. With 
no support or reinforcements the 
British had to withdraw in face of 
far superior strength. During 
the next few days Frankforce and 
Petreforce were becoming hemmed 
in on all sides, and were ordered 
to withdraw N, and rejoin the 
B.E.F. on the night of May 23. 
Their action, however, had delayed 
the enemy for several days and ma- 
terially assisted the troops in their 
withdrawal to the Channel ports. 

Successive defence lines were 
now held which were usually 
along rivers or canals, and a new 


force known as Polforce under 
Curtis was operatiing on the 
La Bassee canal. Several propo- 
sals were made for new attempts to 
cut across the enemy corridor and 
close the gap, but the resources 
were not in e.xistence for such 
operations. The administrative 
situation was very difficult and 
supplies were now sent to the 
Channel ports. The enemy still 
continued to press forward on all 
sides. Boulogne was surrounded 
and the garrison was finally 
evacuated Iby sea on May 23. 
Calais was nlso invested and 
finally fell on May 27 after a very 
gallant defence. A gap was now 
developing between the Belgian 
forces in the N. and the British 
left flank. To close this gap the 
50th div. was sent up to hold 
Ypres and the Comines canal 
with the 5th div. on the right. 

It was now becoming fully 
realized that there was no hope of 
any action being taken by the 
French forces in the S, which 
would result in uniting their forces 
with those that had been isolated 
in the N. On May 26 the British 
government sent authority to Gort 
to operate towards the coast in 
conjunction with the French and 
Belgian forces. Plans were 
accordingly made to withdraw in 
stages to a perimeter defence 
round Dunkirk. Lt.-Gen. Adam 
was instructed to prepare the plans 
for the defence of and evacuation 
from Dunkirk, Troops began to 
withdraw behind the perimeter on 
the front of all three corps on 
May 27. On May 28 information 
was received that the Belgians 
were capitulating at midnight. 
The campaign, now over, had 
ended disastrously for the Allies. 
{See also Dunkirk Evacuation.) 

d-iffard Le Q. Martel 

British Gazette, This. British 
government newspaper published 
during the general strike in May, 
1926. The govt, commandeered 
the offices of the Morning Post and 
issued therefrom an official news 
sheet. It began publication on 
May 5 with a circulation of 232,000, 
and the last issue, May 12, had a 
circulation of 2,209,000. (Sir) 
Winston Churchill was the editor. 

British Guiana. See Guiana, 
British. 

British Honduras. See Hon- 
duras, British. 

British India, Order op. Dec- 
oration, instituted April 17, 1837, 
and formerly conferred upon na- 
tive officers of the Indian army. 
Awarded for “ long, faithful, 
and honourable service,” it lapsed 
in 1948. Officers of the rank of 
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subadar and above were eligible 
for the first class of the order, 



British India, Star 
of the Order 


which oarned 
the title of sir- 
dar bahadur. 

All native com- 
missioned offi- 
cers were eligible 
for the second 
class, which car- 
ried the title of 
bahadur. The 
insign ium of the 
order is a gold star of eight points, 
suspended by a crimson ribbon. 

British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. Ltd. British steamship 
company It originated in 1855, 

when the direc- 
tors of the East 
India Co. adver- 
tised for steamers 
to carry the mails 

! [i^i ' I between Calcutta 

1 1 1 iBi Burma. 

lllNliMI William Mae- 

kinnon, a young 
Scot in business 
in Calcutta, obtained the contract 
and with two steamers began to 
trade as the Calcutta and Burma 
Steam Navigation Co. In 1862 the 
company took its present name. 

The company maintains a large 
fleet with sailings from the U.K. 
to E. Africa and India, also Indian 
coasting services and services be- 
tween India and Burma, Malaya, 
the Far East, Persian Gulf, 
Mauritius, E. and S. Africa, and 



B.LS.K. Go. 
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Australia. The head offices are at 
122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 

British IndusMes, Federa- 
tion OE. Body formed in 1916 to 
encourage, promote, and protect 
British industries of all kinds. 
The F.B.I. speaks for industry on 
large issues of economic policy 
(though not on questions affecting 
rates of pay or conditions of 
labour) and renders advice and 
service to member firms on their 
own problems. Membership is re- 
stricted to manufacturers or pro- 
ducers, and individual firms or 
trade associations are eligible. The 
head office is at 21, Tothill Street, 
London, S.W.l. 

British Industries Fair. 

Annual trade fair of British manu- 
factures organized in London by 
British Industries Fair Ltd. The 
first fair was held in 1915 at the 
Agricultural HaU and continued 
annually (except during the Second 
Great War) at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Imperial In- 
stitute, the London Docks, the 
Crystal Palace, the White City, 
Olympia, or Earls Court. The fair 
usually opened on the third Mon- 
day in May and lasted for eleven 


days. From 1920 an engineering 
and hardware section was organ- 
ized at Birmingham by the Bir- 
mingham chamber of commerce. 

From 1957 govt, support was 
withdrawn, and the fair was con- 
centrated at Birmingham. Its 
aim is to promote and extend U.K. 
trade. Exhibits are restricted to 
goods manufactured within the 
British Commonwealth. 

British Isles, The. Archipelago 
of islands lying to the W. of Europe 
from which it is separated by the 
North Sea, Strait of Dover, and 
English Channel. The archipelago 
consists of two large islands — 
Great Britain (England, Wales, 
and Scotland) and Ireland — and 
about 5,000 smaller islands. The 
principal of the smaller islands are 
the Orkney and Shetland groups 
to the N. and the Hebrides to the 
W. of Scotland, the Isle of Man in 
the Irish Sea, the Scilly Isles to the 
S.W., the Isle of Wight and the 
Channel Islands to the S. of Eng- 
land, and islands off the mainland 
of Ireland. Area 121,633 sq. m. 
Pop. (1951) 53,330,390. See Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, United 
Kingdom, etc. 


British Israel World Federa- 
tion. A Christian organization 
estabhshcd to teach that the 
literal fulfilment of the promises 
and prophecies in the Bible 
concerning the restoration of 
Israel are realized in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and 
the U.S.A., whose national devel- 
opment and activities exactly 
coincide with and fulfil the 
Biblical prophecies concerning 
Israel in the latter days. It is a 
non-sectarian movement of mem- 
bers of various denominations of 
the Christian Church. 

The movement started as the 
result of a widespread interest 
aroused through the lectures and 
writing of John Wilson, especially 
his book, Our Israelitisli Origin, 
1840. The federation was formed 
in 1919, as a continuation of the 
work begun by earlier societies, 
notably the Imperial British- 
Israel Association. It is non- 
Jewish. This is a feature which 
arises out of the Biblical distinc- 
tion between the two houses of 
Israel and Judah, the destinies of 
which are declared in the Bible to 
be entirely different. The British- 
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Israel movement identifies the 
modem British and American 
nations with the tribes of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, to whom were 
given promises including that of 
development into a “nation and 
a company of nations,” destined 
to serve and bless mankind in the 
last days. The headquarters are 
at 6, Buckingham Gate, London. 

British Legion. A combina- 
tion of ex-Service organizations 
which sprang up after the First 
Great War, 

Formed July 1, 

1921, it admits 
all men and 
women who 
have served 
in the armed 
forces. Its aim 
is to safeguard 
their own and 
their depen- 
dants’ interests. 

It is non-party ; exerts its 
influence through ex-Service 
M.P.s on legislation, and cooper- 
ates in government training, 
rehabilitation, and employment 
schemes, setting an example at 
British Legion Village, Preston 
Hall, Kent, where tuberculous 
men are treated, employed, and 
housed with their families ; at 
the Cambrian handloom -weaving 
factory ; and at the poppy 
factory, Richmond, where 300 
men, most of them limbless, are 
provided with aU-the-year-round 
work, some of them having model 
flats overlooking the Thames. 

The Legion on Poppy Day 
collects nearly £1,000,000 yearly 
to carry on its benevolent work, 
which includes homes for the aged 
and infirm, rest homes for women, 
homes for children, convalescent 
homes, rent and food vouchers 
for those who are in need. The 
Legion has more than 5,000 
branches (67 overseas), more than 
3,000 women’s section branches, 
and more than 1,000 clubs. The 
head offices of the organization 
are at 48-4:9 Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.l. 

British Liberation Army. 

Title pven to the British and 
Canadian forces engaged in the 
liberation of Europe on and after 
June 6, 1944. The army consisted 
of the 1st Canadian army and the 
British 2nd army, -with Polish, 
Belgian, Dutch, and Czecho-Slo- 
vaMan formations attached. On 
Aug. 24, 1945, it was announced 
that the title of British Liberation 
Army • would be replaced by that 
of British Army of the Rhine. 
See Allied Expeditionary Force ; 
D-day ; Europe, Liberation of. 


British Linen Bank. Scottish 
banking company. Founded in 
1746 as the British Linen Company 
for the manufacture of linen, it 
soon extended its operations to 
banking, and by 1763 mercantile 
operations had virtually ceased. 
In Nov., 1919, it was affiliated 
with Barclays Bank, though re- 
taining its individuality. Its 
principal London office is in 
Tiireadneedle Street, E.C. ; the 
head office is 38, St. Andrew 
kSquare, Edinburgh. 

British Medical Association. 

Society founded in 1832 to protect 
the prestige and interests of the 
medical profession and to promote 
the medUcal and allied sciences. 
The organization is a federation of 
local units called divisions wLich 
each year elect representatives who 
form the governing body. The ex- 
ecutive is an elected council. The 
members, more than 67,000, in- 
clude men and women in all 
branches of medical practice in all 
parts of the British Commonwealth. 
At the annual representative 
meeting and the scientific annual 
meeting matters of current medico- 
social interest and advances in 
clinical medicine arc discussed. 

Activities include not only the 
improvement of the conditions of 
medical practice but also work 
directly in the public interest, 
such as the publication of reports 
on nutrition, physical education, 
industrial health in factories, 
mental health, care of homeless 
children, medical education. Many 
years before the Second Great War 
the association made recommen- 
dations for a general medical 
service for the nation, and sub- 
sequently was concerned with the 
government’s proposals for a 
national health service. Its 
journal is the British Medical 
Journal. The headquarters are 
British Medical Association House, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.l. 

British Medical Journal, The. 
Weekly organ of the British 
Medical Association. It publishes 
original articles and reports on 
all branches of medical science, 
and informed commentaries on 
various aspects of medicine. 

British Museum, The. One of 
the greatest public institutions in 
the world. Situated in Bloomsbury, 
London, it originated in the pur- 
chase for the nation of Sir Hans 
Sloane’s collections in 1763. These 
coUeotions comprised 60,000 hooks 
and MSS., 23,000 coins and medals, 
about 20,000 natural history speci- 
mens, and a great variety of other 
items. Sloane left his collections 
for the use of the public on con- 
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dition that Parliament paid his 
executors £20,000 for them. An 
Act of Parliament was passed ac- 
cepting the trust and arranging fOr 
the raising by lottery of a sum of 
£300,000, two-thirds of which was 
to be divided among prize-winners 
in the lottery, while the remain- 
ing third provided the necessary 
£20,000 for the Sloane collection, 
£10,000 for the Harleian MSS. and 
charters (collected by Harley, Lord 
Oxford), £30,000 for investment to 
provide salaries for officials and 
nccosaary expenses, and the re- 
mainder for a fitting place in which 
to house the museum. 

In 1754 Montagu House, in Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, w'as 
purchased for £10,000, and £15,000 
was spent on adapting it to its new 
purpose. The Cottonian collections 
of books and MSS. (made by Sir 
Robert Cotton, 1571-1631), which 
were already public property, and 
the royal collections made by suc- 
CGsaivo sovereigns from the time of 
Henry VII, were added to the 
others, and the whole was named 
the British Museum. 

It was first opened to the public 
on Jan. 15, 1759. For about fifty 
years admission was only granted 
to a small number of persons each 
day it was open, and tickets had to 
be applied for beforehand. It was 
not really accessible to the public 
until 1810. For using the books in 
the libraries, which form an im- 
portant part of the museum, tickets 
have always been, and still are, 
necessary. To the Sloane and other 
collections which formed but the 
nucleus of the British Museum 
great additions have been made by 
purchase, bequest, and gift. The 
more notable additions include Sir 
William Hamilton’s antiquities, 
£8,400, 1772 ; Towneley marbles, 
coins, etc., £28,200, 1805-14; Elgin 
marbles, £35,000, 1816 ; Burney 
library, £13,500, 1818 ; George III 
library, 1823, 

Between 1828-57 the old Mon- 
tagu House was demolished and the 
whole museum gradually rebuilt, 
under the architects Sir Robert and 
Sydney Smirke. In 1857 the cir- 
cular domed reading-room, 106 ft. 
high and 140 ft. in diameter, was 
completed. The dome is the third 
largest in the world, after those 
at Buxton and the Pantheon in 
Rome. Visitors, other than 
privileged readers, must apply 
for permission to view. 

The valuable natural history 
collections were removed to South 
Kensington 1880-83 {see Natural 
History Museum). Before the 
close of the century additional 
ground was purchased on the north 
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side of the museum and the ICing 
Edward VII galleries were opened 
in 1914. 

The library, containing several 
million printed volumes, ranged 
on fiftv miles of shelves, is the 
largest in the world. Its general 
catalogue, including the special 
sections dealing with music and 
maps, consists of upwards of 1,000 
large volumes, arranged at circular 
desks in the middle of the great 
reading-room. To this library 
(with some exceptions) must be 
sent a copy of the best edition of 
every book, pamphlet, newspaper, 
etc., published in the U.K. ; news- 
papers are stored at Hendon where 
a reading-room was opened in 1932. 

In the Second Great War, as in 
the First, many valuable objects 
were moved to safer places of 
storage. The British Museum 
received several direct hits by 
aerial bombs. In Sept., 1940, two 
bombs in different raids went 
through the same hole without 
exploding, but in Nov. the glass 
roof of the new Parthenon gallery 
was destro^'ed, and in the great 
raid of May 10, 1941, ten galleries 
were wrecked, including the Greek 
vase room and Greek bronze room; 
and 150,000 volumes from the 
main book stack were lost. 

British North America Act, 
1867. Act of the imperial parlia- 
ment at Westminster which created 
the dominion of Canada (i/.u.), and 
so set the pattern for the con- 
stitutional development of the 
British Commonwealth. 

British Overseas Airways 
Corporation. A British govt,- 
owned commercial air-line cor- 
poration. It was established in 
Nov., 1939, by the amalgamation 
of Imperial AiiTvays and British 
Airways, and came into operation 
on April 1, 1940, under the chair- 
manship of Sir John (later Lord) 
Reith. In 1946 two new corpora- 
tions were created : British Euro- 
pean Airways to operate services 
within the U.K. and between the 
U.K. and Europe ; and British 
South American Airways Cor- 
poration to operate services be- 
tween the United Kingdom and 
South America, B.O.A.C. re- 
maining responsible for the Com- 
monwealth and North Atlantic 
services. In 1949 British South 
American Airways Corporation 
was merged with B.O.A.C. The 
H.O, of B.O.A.C. is at London Air- 
port ; the London terminal is in 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.l. 

British Petroleum Company 
Limited, The. Large British in- 
dustrial undertaking which pro- 
duces, refines, transports, and 


distributes petroleum and its 
products. With its subsidiary and 
associated concerns it is one of 
the largest oil companies in the 
world. It was founded in 1909 
as the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
Limited to operate an oil conces- 
sion granted by the Persian govern- 
ment to W. K. D’Arcy, a British 
subject, in 1901. Oil in commer- 
cial quantities had been found at 
Maidan-i-Naftun (later re-named 
Masjid-i-Salaiman) in S.W. Pei'sia 
in 1908. A pipe-line was laid to 
the- island of Abadan {q.v.) where 
a refinery was built, and exports 
began in 1912. Other large new 
oilfields were later added, and 
Persian production increased until 
it reached 32,000,000 tons in 1950. 

The original concession was 
revised in 1933, and in 1935 
(because Persia adopted Iran as 
its official name in that year) the 
company’s name was changed to 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company Limi- 
ted, which it retained until Dec., 
1954, when the name British 
Petroleum Company Limited was 
adopted. In 1951 the Persian 
parliament passed legislation de- 
claring the company’s interests 
in Persia to be nationalised. In 
Oct., 1954, a new agreement was 
concluded whereby the operation 
of the Persian oil industry was 
undertaken by an international 
consortium of eight leading oil 
companies, in which Anglo-Iranian 
had a 40 p.c. share. 

The company also had a half 
interest in the oil production of 
Kuwait and approximately a 
quarter interest in that of Iraq 
and Qatar, besides interests in 
various stages of development 
in other parts of the world. In 
addition, it Wjas the only commer- 
cial producer of petroleum in the 
U.K., where it had refineries at 
the Isle of Grain, Kent; Llan- 
darcy, Wales ; Grangemouth and 
Pumpherston, Scotland. It liad 
refineries abroad, some its own, 
some owned jointly with other 
companies, at Dunkirk and Lavera, 
France ; Antwerp, Belgium ; Ham- 
burg, Germany ; Porto Marghera, 
Italy ; Haifa, Israel ; IMelbourne 
and Kwinana, Australia ; and 
Aden. Its marketing system, 
covering many countries of the 
world, was served by its shipping 
organization, the British Tanker 
Company Limited, w'hich owned 
more than 150 ship.s, one of the 
largest privately owned fleets of 
shipping in fhe world. 

fcitish Pharmaceutical Cod- 
ex. Book, first published in 1907, 
containing information on all 
drugs and medicinal preparations 


in common use throughout the 
British Commonwealth, and on 
all the principal substances which 
were official in the pharmacopoeias 
of France, Germany, and the 
U.S.A. The B.P.C. is revised and 
re-issued ev^ery 5 years. 

British Pharmacopoeia. A 

book containing descriptions and 
standards for medicines, pre- 
parations, materials, and articles 
used in medicine, surgery, or 
midwifery as may be directed by 
the General Medical Council, 
which has the exclusive right to 
publish, print, and sell it. New 
editions and amendments are 
published from time to time. The 
British Pharmacopoeia came into 
existence under the Medical Act, 
1858. Before this act theie had* 
been difterent pharmacopoeias in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

British Railways. Name 
adopted for the railways of the 
U.K. on their nationalisation, Jan. 
1, 1948. They are administered by 
the British Transport Commis- 
sion (ly.y.) and are organized into 
six regions : Southern, Western, 
Loudon Midland, Flastern, North 
Eastern, Scotti.sli. After a period 
of experiment uniform colourings 
for locomotives (blue for main line, 
green or black) and coaches (crim- 
son lake, with cream panels added 
for main line, and green for multi- 
ple-unit electric coaches) were in- 
troduced in 1949. The Transport 
Act, 1953, provided for re-organi- 
zation of the railways, and a 15-year 
plan for modernisation was started 
in Jan., 1955. Its estimated total 
cost was £1,240,000,000 ; one of its 
chief features was the replacement 
on certain lines of steam locomo- 
tives by electric and Diesel traction. 

British Road Services. Title 
of the road haulage services ac- 
quired and operated by the Road 
Haulage Executive on behalf of 
the British Transport Commission. 
By an act of 1947 the govt, took 
over the carriage by road of all 
goods necessitating journeys of 
more than 25 ni. from a dispatch 
point. The only exceptions were 
road services operated by manu- 
facturers transporting their own 
products. In 1952 British Road 
Services were operating 36,000 
vehicles on local and trunk routes. 
An act of 1954 abolished the Road 
Haulage Executive, and returned 
the bulk of road transport to pri- 
vate enterprise. The B.R.S, fleet 
was reduced to 7,750 vehicles, all 
operating trunk services. 

British South Africa Com- 
pany. Chartered company which 
administered Rhodesia 1889-1924. 
The charter, granted July 13, 1889, 
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at the instigation of Cecil Rhodes, 
empowered the company to de- 
velop the territory afterwards 
called Rhodesia in which Rhodes 
and his associates had already ob- 
tained concessions. The charter 
was granted for 25 years. The 
company’s powers were partly ad- 
ministrative, as its officers col- 
lected taxes ; but it was also a 
great trading concern. It let out 
land to settlers, encouraged mining 
enterprises, maintained ranches 
and experimental farms, con- 
structed railways, and carried on 
wars "with the native Africans. The 
authorised capital was £9,000,000. 

In 1914 the charter w^as tacitly 
renewed for 10 years. The ques- 
tion of the ownership of the land 
was referred to the judicial com- 
mittee of the privj’’ council, which 
in 1918 pronounced that the crown 
was the owner of the unalienated 
land but that the company could 
dispose of it in the ordinary way as 
long as it was responsible for the 
government. From Oct. 1, 1923, 
when Southern Rhodesia began its 
career as a self-governing colony of 
the empire, the company ceased to 
be responsible for the administra- 
tion of the territory, though it 
remained in control of Northern 
Rhodesia for another few months. 

British Standards Institu- 
tion. Organization in the U.K. for 
preparing and issuing standards of 
quality in manufacture and work- 
manship. It was formed in 1901 
when the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, the Iron and Steel 
Institute, and the Institution of 
Naval Architects formed a joint 
engineering standards committee. 
In 1929 the committee was granted 
a royal charter and assumed the 
title British Standards Institution. 
The institution’s standards, al- 
though their acceptance is volun- 
tary, are recognized by the govt, 
and industry as standards of 
national application other than 
those expressly dealt with by 
special acts of parliament. By the 
mid-20th century some 2,500 
British Standards had been issued ; 
they are periodically reviewed. 

Members of the B.S.I.’s 60 in- 
dustry standards committees are 
drawn from industry ; govt, de- 
partments ; and professional and 
scientific and technical bodies. 
They prepare standards authorised 
by the following divisional 
councils: building, chemical, en- 
gineering, and textile. Functioning 
parallel to the divisional councils 
is the council for codes of practice. 

British standards cover : terms 
and definitions ; quality ; methods 


of test ; methods of use (codes 
of practice) ; safety requirements ; 
dimensional requirements. The 
standards are designed to promote 
greater and more economical pro- 
duction ; improved quality and 
easier servicing of products ; ready 
availability of replacement parts ; 
accurate assessment of efficiency of 
apparatus and machinery ; unifica- 
tion of technical terms, symbols, 
and abbreviations ; public safety. 

The B.S.I.’s income derives 
principally from annual subscrip- 
tions from trade associations, tech- 
nical institutions, and firms, sales 
of its publications, and an annual 
government grant. It publishes a 
monthly information sheet and a 
yearbook, together with an annual 
report. The offices of the Institu- 
tion are at 2, Bark St. , Lon cl on, W. 1 . 

There are similar standards or- 
ganizations in some 38 countries, 
and the International Standards 
Organization integrates their work 
with a view to international 
unification of national standards. 

British Subject. A citizen of 
the United Kingdom and colonies 
or of one of the other units of the 
British Commonwealth. There is 
also a relatively small group of 
persons who are British subjects 
but are not citizens of the IJ.K. 
and colonies or of any other of 
the Commonwealth countries. 

The principle governing British 
nationality was revolutionised as 
the result of a Commonw'ealth con- 
ference in 1947. Previously there 
had been only one class of British 
subjects, a British subject having 
the same status wdiether he be- 
longed to the U.K. or one of the 
other countries of the Common- 
wealth. This was the rule laid 
dowoi in the British Nationality 
and Status of Aliens Act, 1914, and 
in legislation on similar lines in the 
other countries of the Common- 
wealth as part of a common code. 
The increasing freedom of the self- 
governing countries of the Com- 
monwealth had made it desirable 
that British subjects belonging to 
one of the overseas countries of the 
Commonwealth .should be asso- 
ciated in some particular way with 
that country instead of being 
merely British subjects generally. 
Accordingly a conference of Com- 
monwealth representatives held in 
1947 decided that each country of 
the Commomvealth should have its 
own citizenship governed by its 
own laws, but that everyone who 
was a citizen of any Common- 
wealth country should be through- 
out the Commonwealth a British 
subject or Commonwealth citizen. 
There w’ere thus to be nine classes 


of Britisli subjects : Citizens of 
(1) the U.K. and colonies, which 
included the Channel Islands, the 
Isle of Man, and such colonies as 
w'ere not included in any of the 
Commonwealth countries ; (2) 

Canada \ (3) Australia j (4) New’' 
Zealand ; (5) The Union of South 
Africa ; (6) India ; (7) Pakistan ; 
(8) Southern Rhodesia ; (9) Cey- 
lon. There was originally a tenth 
class (citizens of Newfoundland) 
until Canada and Newfoundland 
were united in 1949. 

The 1948 Act. The British 
Nationality Act, 1948, passed by 
the U.K. parliament, wliicli 
brought this new principle into 
force so far as concerned the U.K. 
and colonies, contained provisions 
relating to person who were British 
subjects on Dec. 31, 1948, i.e. im- 
mediately before the act came into 
force. In general these became 
citizens of the U.K. and colonies if 
they then had certain qualifica- 
tions indicating a connexion with 
the U.K. and colonies — e.g. if they 
had been born or naturalised in the 
U.K. or the colonies. Whether a 
British subject became a citizen of 
one of the Commonwealth coun- 
tries with which he had a con- 
nexion depended on the law’s of 
that country. Persons who on 
Dec. 31, 1948, w’cre British sub- 
jects, but not citizens of any over- 
seas Commonwealth country be- 
cause the country of which they 
w’ere potential citizens had not 
passed a citizenship law’, became 
British subjects without citizen- 
ship until such a law was passed. 
After the passage of such laws, any 
British subject who did not become 
a citizen of an overseas Common - 
w’ealth country became a citizen of 
the U.K. and colonies. 

After the act came into force on 
Jan. 1, 1949, citizenship of the 
U.K. and colonies could arise by 
birth, by descent, by registration., 
by naturalisation, or by incorpora- 
tion of territory. All persons born 
within the U.K. and colonies after 
Deo. 31, 1948, are citizens by birth, 
whatever their parentage, save in a 
few exceptional cases (e.g. children 
of members of the diplomatic 
corps). 

A person born outside the U.K. 
and colonies after .Dec. 31, 1948, is 
a citizen of the U.K. and colonies 
by descent if his father was a 
citizen otherw’ise than by descent 
at the time of his birth. If his 
father was a citizen only by 
descent, then the person will not 
in general be a citizen unless, if he 
is born in a foreign country, his 
birth is registered at the U.K. 
consulate or if he is born in a 
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Commonwealth country he, for 
some reason, is not entitled to 
citizenship by birth of that Com- 
monwealth country by its^ laws. 
Thus, if citizens of the U.K. and 
colonies emigrate, their citizen- 
ship of the U.K. and colonies per- 
sists for two generations through 
males, subject to registration, but 
persists in overseas Commonwealth 
countries for only one generation 
unless the second generation for 
any reason does not acquire citizen- 
ship of the Commonwealth coun- 
try. Citizenship of the U.K. and 
colonies is thus more readily re- 
linquished in an overseas Com- 
monwealth country than it is in a 
foreign country where, when it is 
relinquished, the person will 
become an alien. 

A person of full age and capacity 
who is a citizen of any unit of the 
Commonwealth or of the Irish 
Republic is entitled to become a 
citizen of the U.K. and colonies 
by registration on application to 
the Home secretary if he has cer- 
tain qualificationB, e.r/. has been 
ordinarily residing in the U.K. for 
12 months. 

The Home secretary has power 
to grant certificates of naturalisa- 
tion to aliens and British pro- 
tected persons who possess certain 
qualifications {see Naturalisation). 

When any territory becomes a 
part of the U.K. and colonies, 
e.g, by conquest, orders in council 
may be made specifying in what 
circumstances persons living in 
or connected with that territory 
may become citizens of the U.K. 
and colonies. 

Married Women. The act 
of 1948 made great changes in the 
nationality law relating to married 
women. Before that act if a 
woman who was a British subject 
married an alien, she ceased to 
be a British subject, and if a 
woman w^ho was an alien married 
a British subject she became a 
British subject. In marriages 
after the act of 1948 came into 
force, a wmman who is a citizen 
of the U.K. and colonies retains 
her U.K. citizenship despite mar- 
riage to an alien ; and an alien 
woman who marries a U.K. 
citizen does not automatically 
become a U.K. citizen although 
she may become one by registering. 

A woman who lost her British 
nationality by marrying an alien 
before 1949 is considered to have 
been a British subject on Dec. 31, 
1948. The result is that \yhen the 
act of 1948 came into force on 
dan. 1, 1949, such a woman in 
general became a citizen either of 
the U.K. and colonies or of one 


of the overseas Commonwealth 
countries, depending on the coun- 
try with which she had been 
connected — e.g. in which she had 
been born. A woman who had 
acquired British nationality by 
marriage before 1949 with a 
British subject became a British 
subject from Jan. 1, 1949, if her 
husband became a citizen of the 
U.K. and colonies, or would have 
become one had he been alive. 

Ireland. Under the Ireland 
Act, 1949, the Irish Republic 
ceased to he part of the British 
Commonwealth. Its citizens are 
not British subjects, but on the 
other hand they are not aliens 
and in the U.K. are for most pur- 
poses treated as British subjects. 
Certain persons born before Dec. 
6, 1922, in the territory covered 
by the Ii'ish Republic became 
citizens of the U.K. and colonies 
on Jan. 1, 1949, if they satisfied 
certain requirements ; and a 
citizen of Eire (as southern Ireland 
was called during 1937-49) who 
was a British subject on Dec. 31, 
1948, became a citizen of tho 
U.K. and colonies if he satisfied 
certain other requirements — e.g. he 
or his father was born within the 
U.K. and colonies. Any citizen 
of the Irish Republic can apply to 
be registered as a citizen of the 
U.K. and colonies if ho has cer- 
tain qualifications, e.g. if he has 
been ordinarily resident in the U.K. 
for 12 months. As he is not an 
alien, he cannot be naturalised. 

British Protected Persons. 
These are persons in a protected 
or trust territory in respect of 
which an order in council has been 
made declaring certain classes of 
the inhabitants to be British pro- 
tected persons. They are not 
British subjects nor are they aliens 
for the purposes of alien restric- 
tions ; but they are aliens to 
the extent that naturalisation as 
citizens of the U.K. and colonies 
is available to them. 

British Transport Com- 
mission. Body responsible in the 
U.K. for public land transport, 
and for port facilitiec;. It w'as 
established under the Transport 
Act, 1947, and at first delegated 
the administration of the services 
which it directs to five executive 
bodies : the railway executive, 
London Transport executive, road 
haulage executive, docks and in- 
land waterways executive, and 
hotels executive. On Jan. 1, 
1948, all the nationalised forms of 
transport were vested in the com- 
mission. The Transport Act, 1953, 
provided for the reconstitution of 
the commission. As an interim 


measure, under an order of the 
ministry of Transport, the func- 
tions of all the executives except 
London Transport were assumed 
by the commission from Oct. 1, 
1953, Its h.q. is at 222, Mary- 
lebone Road, London, N.W.l. 

British War Medal. Decora- 
tion granted to all ranks of the 
British Imperial, and Colonial 
military, naval, and air forces 
who served overseas betAveen 
Aug. 5, 1914, and Nov. 11, 1918, 
and to naval personnel who 
served in N. Russia 1918-19. The 
medal is of silver. Ribbon : 
orange watered centre with stripes 
of white and black at each aide 
with royal blue borders. 

Britomartis (sweet maiden, or 
maiden rich in blessing). Cretan 
goddess, daughter of Zeus and 
Carme. She was the virgin 
patroness of the chase and fishing, 
and as such eventually became 
identified with Artemis. She was 
worshipped on the islands and 
coasts of the Mediterranean as far 
W. as Marseilles, and at Aegina 
under the mime of Aphaea. Early 
myth makes her leap into tho sea 
to escape the cinbi*aces of Minos, 
king of Crete ; she foil into some 
fishing nets, and was turned into a 
goddess by Artemis. Hence she 
shares W'ith Artemis the name of 
Dictynna (Gr. ditcij/on, net). Erom 
her disappearance in the sea like 
tho setting moon Britomartis is 
sometimes regarded as a moon god- 
dess, another link with Artemis. 

Brittany (Er. Bretagiio). One 
of the provinces into which France 
was divided before tho Revolution. 
Earlier still it was an independent 
duchy. In the N.W. of France, it is 
a peninsula hounded seawards by 
the English Channel and the 
Atlantic Ocean ; neighbouring 
proviucc.s were Normandy, Maine, 
Anjou, and Poitou. 

The First Great War brought 
Brittany into closer touch with the 
outside world, and changed tho 
outlook of its inhabitants. Un- 
questioning religious faith, form- 
erly widespread, ceased to be 
general. Ready-made clotbea re- 
placed the beaiitilul Breton cos- 
tume. Legends no longer played so 
large a part in the people’s lives, 
and although some young people 
continued to, use the Breton lan- 
guage, all learned to speak French, 
Industry spread, changing dreamy 
peasants into workmen ; emigra- 
tion increased. But tho religion h 
festivals called “ pardons ” H\ir- 
vived, the people bringing out thrir 
Breton dress for the occasion. 

The chief town of Brittany is 
Rennes. The largest river is the 
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Brittany. Examples oi picturesque Breton costumes rarely worn except on 

special occasions 


Vilaine. The country is rugged; 
but much of it nevertheleas is 
devoted to agriculture. 

As Armorica, Brittany formed 
part of the Roman empire. Its 
Celtic inhabitants refused to sub- 
mit to the Frankish kings, and 
kept themselves, in fact if not in 
name, independent. For two cen- 
turies from A.D. 460 Celts from 
Britain, hard pressed by Angles 
and Saxons, poured in and 
brought new life to the country 
that had been devastated by the 
Northmen. It was from this time 
that Armorica was called Brittany. 
About the year 1000 one of the 

V 

local counts took the title of duke 
of Brittany, and soon Normandy 
and Brittany were at war. Henry 
II of England secured the duchy 
for his son Geoffrey, but when 
Geoffrey’s son Arthur was mur- 
dered by liis uncle John this con- 
nexion came to an end, and 
Brittany passed to another family. 
After 1341 the land was ravaged by 
a struggle between the rival houses 
of Blois and Montfort, each claim- 
ing to have inherited it. In 1364 
Montfort, who was supported by 
England, prevailed, and his suc- 
cessor grew in power. 

The virtual end of Brittany’s 
independence came shortly before 
1500. Duke Francis II joined a 
league against the king of Fi’ance. 
His duchy was invad^, his army 
decisively beaten at Fougeres in 
1488, and he himself forced to sign 
a humihating treaty. He died soon 
after, and his daughter and heiress 
Anne became the object of much 
attention on the part of the princes 
of Europe. Maximilian, the future 
emperor, w'as a suitor, and the 
tw'o were married by proxy. 


Charles VIII of France^ entered 
Brittany with an army and com- 
pelled the duchess to come to 
terms with him. Maximilian was 
repudiated and Anne became the 
wife of the king of France. 

While Ann lived Brittany re- 
tained much of its independence, 
and in 1532 this was solemnly con- 
firmed by Francis I. Members of 
the royal family filled the office of 
duke, but when, in 1547, one of 
these royal dukes became king as 
Henry II the office was abolished, 
and the duchy was united to the 
crown of France. The estates 
(parliament) of Brittany endured 
until the Revolution ; and Brit- 
tany was one of the most tranquil 
pa.rts of France during the 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries. I’he 
former province is divided into 
the departments of Loiro-In- 
ferieure, Ille-et- Vilaine, Morbihan, 
C6tes-du-Nord, and Finist^To. 

Britten, (Edward) Benjamin? 
(b. 1913). British composer and 
pianist whose operas received 
world-wide 
recognition. 

Born at 
Lowestoft, 

Nov. 22, 1913, 
while still at 
school he 
studied piano- 
forte with 
Harold Sam- 
uel and com- 
position with l^njamn Brittea, 

Frank Bridge, 

and won a scholarship to the 
R.C.M. The first work to bring 
him international notice was his 
V’ariations on a Theme by Frank 
Bridge, played at the Salzburg 
festival of 1937. During 1939-42 



he was in the U.S.A., where his 
Siiifouia da Requiem, 1940, was 
gdven in New York. The Serenade 
for tenor, horn, and strings was 
given at Wigmore Hall in 1943, 
with Peter Pears and Dennis 
Brain as soloists. The Spring 
Symphony (with solo voices and 
chorus) was performed at the 
Albert Hall in 1950. 

Britten’s compositions have a 
strongly individual style, econo- 
mical as to scoring and with a 
liveliness in mood that made them 
instantly popular. His operas, 
perhaps more favourable to the 
orchestra than to singers, include 
Peter Grimes, 1945 ; The Rape of 
Lucretia, 1946 ; Billy Budd, 
1951 ; Gloriana, 1953 (commis- 
sioned by Elizabeth II for her 
coronation) ; and The Turn of the 
Screw, 1954. In association with 
the English Opera Group, he foun- 
ded Aide burgh annual music festi- 
val. He was made C.H. in 1953. 

Brittleness. The tendency of 
a metal or of a metal article or 
structure to fracture. The brittle- 
ness of a metal is an indefinite 
property, and the term may refer 
to two different faults. (1) A 
material may bo regarded as 
brittle when it breaks easily under 
load with little previous deforma- 
tion. Hero brittleness is the con- 
verse of ductility and should not 
he confused with lack of strength, 
for some materials, e.g. glass 
fibres, have great strength though 
they are very brittle. 

(2) Brittleness may be lack of 
Hhock-strengtli, although some 
materials of low shock-strength 
have high ductility. In this sense, 
it is the converse of toughness. 

Brittle Stax or Serpent Stae. 
Marino animal resembling a star 
fish, but with long and slender 
arms which are capable of rela- 
tively rapid movement antfi do not 
contain extensions of the body 
cavity. Brittle stars usually have 
five arms radiating from a central 
disk which forms the main body. 

Brittle stars are eohinoderms 
belonging to the order Ophivroidea. 
I’hey derive their popular name 
from a habit of breaking off por- 
tions of theix’ arms when removed 
from the water or otherwise 
interfered with : the broken arms 
are made good by regeneration. , 
They are exclusively marine ani- 
mals, and are found in most regions 
of the world. Their favourite 
haunts are sandy or muddy sea- 
beds, but they also hide in the 
crovice.s of rocks and corals. The 
sexes arc, almost without excep- 
tion, soixarate, and the embryos 
develop into freely floating larvae 
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which help to bring about the 
wide geographical distribution of 
the different species. Their food 
consists in the main of small 
crustaceans and molluscs, ob- 
tained by capture with the arms or 
by shovelling mud into the mouth. 

" Britton, Colonel. Pseudonym- 
ous B.B.C. broadcaster to occupied 
Europe during the Second Great 
War. He gave instructions in the 
“V” campaign {q-v.) carried out 
by anti-Nazi workers and other 
civilians who were outwardly co- 
operating with the German au- 
thorities but really hampering 
them by sabotage, boycotting, 
etc. It was later revealed that 
“ Colonel Britton ” was Douglas 
Ernest Ritchie (b. 1905) a B.B.C. 
journalist, head of B.B.C. pub- 
licity from 1950. 

Brive la GaiUarde (anc. 
Briva Curretia). Town of France 
in the dept, of Correze, on the 
river CoiTeze, 16 m. S.W. of TuUc. 
It has picturesque old houses and 
the 12th-century church of S. 
Martin. Centre of an area growing 
early vegetables, it makes foie gras, 
luxury preserves, wooden shoes, 
radio valves and sets, and motor 
car bodies. Slate and sandstone 
are quarried near by. Pop. (1954) 
36,088. 

Brisen. German form of 
Bressanone (q.v.), 

Brixham. Urban dist., sea- 
side resort, and market town of 
Devon, England. Attractively 
situated on the slopes of a hill 
running down to the sea at the 
south end of Torbay, 31 m. S. of 
Exeter, it has a secure harbour 
protected by a breakwater 1,000 
yards long, the h.q. of a fishing 
fleet. There are ship-building yards 
and an oil fuel station. Paints, 
ferrous and non-ferrous castings, 
and precision tools are made. 
There is a limestone quarry at 
Berry Head, a well-known land- 
mark and viewpoint with a coast- 
guard station and lighthouse, and 
forts built in the Napoleonic Wars. 
William of Omnge landed at 
Brixham in 1688 and there is a 
statue of him in the inner harbour. 
H. F. Lyte, author of the hymn 
Abide With Me, was rector here 
during 1823-44. 

A cavern, 600 ft. long, contain- 
ing bones of many extinct animals, 
was discovered accidentally in 
1858.^ Pop. (1951) 8,756. 

Brixlegg. Village of Austria, 
in the prov. of Tirol. Picturesquely 
situated on high ground near the 
river Inn, 20 m. by rly. N.E. of 
Innsbruck, it is a summer resort. 
Copper and lead are smelted in 
the vicinity. Pop. (1948) 1,862. 


Brixton. Residential and com- 
mercial district of S.W. London, 
3 m. S. of S. Paul’s, in the metro- 
politan borough of Lambeth. The 
liigh p'oad from Kennington to 
Streatham runs through it and 
is here a popular shopping centre. 
At the bottom of Brixton Hill 
stand the municipal offices of the 
borough of Lambeth, and Brixton 
parish church. Brixton pri.son, 
the L.C.C. school of building, and 
the City of London almshouses 
built to celebrate the passing of 
the first Reform Act of 1832, lie 
within it. In Blenheim Gardens 
is a windmill tower. Early in the 
19th century Brixton Hill was the 
residence of many rich merchants. 
The district changed its character 
to include many theatrical lodgings 
and motor-car sale businesses. 
Brixton borough constituency in- 
cludes the dist. of Stockwell. 

Briza (Gr. brizein, to nod). 
Small genus of grasses of the 
family Gramineae, most of them 
native to temperate regions. They 
are characterised by their large 
oval spikelets and very slender 
stems. Owing to the lax structure 
of the panicle and the hair-like 
branches, the spikelets are in 
constant motion, 
which has earned 
for them the 
popular names of 
quaking grass 
and totter grass. 

B, maxima is imported from S. 
Europe for use -in floral decoration; 
B. media of British heaths and 
meadows is a favourite ornament. 

Bmo (Ger. Briinn ; Pol. Berno). 
City of Czecho-Slovakia, 115 rii. 
S.E. of Prague at the confluence 
of the Svitava and Svratka rivers, 
capital of the region of a same 
name, formerly the capital of 
Moravia. The old town is surround- 
ed by 19th-century manufacturing 
and residential suburbs. The for- 
tress of Spilberk (Spielberg), domi- 
nating the city on the W., was in 
turn residence of the margraves of 
Moravia and an Austrian political 
prison. Silvio Pellico, Italian poet 
and patriot, was imprisoned here. 

Seat of an R.C. bishopric, Brno 
has a 15th-century cathedral. 
The Gothic church of S. James has 
good stained glass, and there are 
fine frescoes in the church of the 
Minorites. Other notable buildings 
are the 16th-century Rathaus and 
the Statthalterei or government 
building, onoe an Auguatinian 
convent. The Czech university 
here was founded in 1918, and 
there is also a technical college. 

A centre of the cloth industry, 
Brno manufactures wool, cotton, 


silk, textile machinery, motor cars, 
electrical goods, leather, beer, spi- 
rits, flour, .sugar, gloves, hardware, 
and armaments, especially the Bren 
gun, which takes its name from 
the citv. There is an airport at 
Cernovice. Pop. (1947) 273,127. 

Brno became a city in 1243. It 
was unsuccessfully besieged by 
the Hu.ssites in 1428 ; by King 
George of Bohemia in 1467 ; by 
the Swedes in 1645 ; by the 
Prussians in 1742. Napoleon made 
it his h.q. before Austerlitz, 1805. 
It was occupied by Hitler’s German 
troops on March 15, 1939, and 
during the Second Great War 
became a supply centre for Ger- 
man armies engaged on the Russian 
front. It was taken by the 
Russians on April 26, 1945. 

Brno region has an area of 
2,876 aq. m. ; pop. (1947) 934,437. 

Broach. Metalworker’s five- 
sided tool for enlarging a hole. 
Broaches are made of hardened 
steel and taper gradually from the 
shank to the point. They are made 
in tiny sizes for watch and clock 
pivot holes, and in a bigger range 
extending from in. diam. to J in. 
The shank is tapered for fitting to 
a wooden handle or for holding in 


an adjustable chuck. In use, a 
hole of approximately the correct 
diameter is drilled in the metal, 
and then a broach of suitable size 
is inserted and turned until the 
part to be fitted will entcT the hole. 
Broaching is also used to ensure 
that holes in two paired members 
are coincident ; the members are 
gripped in a vice in proper alino- 
inent, and the broach is passed 
through holes in both and rotated. 

Broach. District, sub-division, 
and city in the N. of Bombay state, 
India. The district, enlarged in 
1949 (area 2,911 sq. m.), is famous 
for its cotton, other crops being 
millet, wheat, and tobacco. Tim- 
ber is produced in the E. Broach 
city is one of the oldest seaports 
in we.stern India. It stands on the 
Narbada river, about 200 m. N. 
of Bombay, and makes cotton and 
flour, exporting raw cotton, cereals, 
and some manufactured goods. 
It is a railway and trade centre. 
An English factory, was established 
here in 1616, a Dutch factory in 
1617. Pop. (1961) dist., 706,036 ; 
city, 62,729. 

Broad. River of the U.58.A. 
Rising in the Blue Ridge mts. 
n N. Carolina, it flows S. and 




Broach. Steel tool for enlarging a hole in metal 
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joins the Saluda at Columbia in 
S. Carolina to form the Congaree. 
It is 220 m. long (140 m. navigable). 

Broad Arrow. Mark placed 
on naval and militar}’ stores and 
other government property in the 
United Kingdom; also 
formerly on convicts’ 
clothing. Its use re- 
placed that of the 
rose and crown. An 
inverted pheon or 
broad arrow belongs 
to the arms of the 
Sidney family ; it is mark 

said that Henry Sid- 
ney, earl of Romney, master- 
general of the ordnance in the 17th 
century, used this mark to identify 
government property (slightly sim- 
plified from its heraldic shape), and 
from his day its use continued. 
By an act of 1875 aU unauthorised 
persons in possession of goods 
marked wnth the broad arrow are 
liable to a fine. 

Broadbeni , Sib William Henry 
(1835-1907). A British physician. 
The son of a woollen manufacturer, 
he was born at Bindley, York- 
shire, Jan. 23, 1835. After spend- 
ing two years in his father’s mill, 
he studied medicine in Manchester 
at Owens College and the school 
of medicine. M.R.C.S. in 1857, 
Broadbent was physician to Queen 
Victoria and to Edward VII. He 
was a leading authority on heart 
disease, and devoted much time 
to the treatment of tuberculosis. 
Created baronet 1S93, he died 
July 10, 1907. Consult Life, M. E. 
Broadbent, 1909. 

Broadcasting. Transmission 
by radio of speech, music, or other 
sound signals — also of visual 
signals by means of telension — 
to all who care to tune a receiving 
set to the appropriate wave- 
length. (Television, a later de- 
velopment, is, except for British 
law, dealt with under its own head- 
ing.) Sound broadcasting origi- 
nated in the years immediately 
following the First Great War, 
through the enthusiasm of ama- 
teurs who made a hobby of 
“ listening in ” on home-built sets 
to the experimental wireless tele- 
phony signals of radio manufactur- 
ing firms ; and through the business 
acumen of those firms, which sought 
to encourage the spread of the 
hobby, and therefore the sale of 
their goods, by making the signals 
more entertaining. 

By 1921 many stations m the 
U.S.A. were transmitting regular 
entertainment to an increasing 
number of listeners, the revenue 
being obtained by the sale of 
** time ” to advertisers Anv 


advertiser or advertising agent 
was free to open a station, and 
there were soon far too many 
competing programmes for the 
limited wave-band available. Clear 
reception became impossible. Onlj^ 
gradually did the competing firms 
combine in their own interests, 
rationalising their transmissions 
so that both transmission and 
reception could he improved. 

Be^nnings in the TJ.K. 

Development in the U.K. was 
slower, being impeded by the 
initial attitude of the Post Ofiice, 
in which all authority for wireless 
communication was vested. An 
experimental station of the Mar- 
coni CO. at Writtle, near Chelms- 
ford, which had been transmitting 
as early as 1919, and from which 
Melba had been one of the first 
artists to broadcast, was closed 
down by order. Only after con- 
stant pressure, on the one hand 
from the amateur enthusiasts, 
represented by the Radio Society 
of Great Britain, and on the other 
hand from the radio manu- 
facturers, was the Post Office 
persuaded to relax its attitude. 
Then, because of the few wave- 
lengths available and in view of 
what had happened in the U.S.A., 
the government decided to grant 
a monopoly of broadcasting in 
the U.K. to a single company, 
to be capitahsed and launched 
by the manufacturers. Revenue 
was to come only from the sale 
of government Hcences for the 
possession of receiving sets. The 
British Broadcasting co. began 
to broadcast regular programmes 
from London, Birmingham, and 
Manchester in Nov., 1922. In 
1927 the responsibility for all 
broadcasting in the U.K. was 
vested in the British Broadcasting 
Corporation {q.v.), and its mono- 
poly remained in force until the 
setting up in 1954 of the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority {q.v.), 
which was permitted to derive 
revenue from advertisers. 

Broadcasting developed with 
extraordinary rapidity into one of 
the world’s most highly organized 
industries, an incalculable socio- 
logical and political influence — 
and one which proved a formid- 
able weapon of total warfare. 

Its administration differs in every 
country {see below), but usually 
presents some form of compromise 
between two extremes as exem- 
plified by the U.S.A., where itis free 
of all state control and entirely 
commercial, and Germany undei 
the Nazis, where it was wholly 
tied to the state through the 


ministry of propaganda. Free 
competitive broadcasting is gener- 
ally called the American system ; 
administration involving a measure 
of state control is called the 
European system. The tendency 
under free competition is for 
broadcasting to be lively, enter- 
prising, popular, concerned pri- 
marily with giving the public 
what it wants ; under a measure 
of state control the tendency is 
towards restriction and stereo- 
typed formality. But this gen- 
eralisation need not be pressed 
too far. 

Content oe Broadcasts. In- 
formation, instruction, entertain- 
ment : almost everything that is 
broadcast falls into at least one 
of these categories, though it is 
not easy to establish any hard 
and fast boundary lines between 
them. Among broadcasts that 
are primarily informative are 
public announcements, weather 
'orecasts, time signals, news bulle- 
tins, and direct broadcasts of 
public events as they occur, 
instructional broadcasts comprise 
all those with an educational or 
didactic purpose. Only one stage 
removed from this is broadcast 
propaganda, commercial, political, 
or religious : the advertiser’s pat- 
ter, the electioneering speech, the 
charitable appeal. 

Broadcast Entertainment 

In entertainment music has the 
place of honour, accounting in 
one form or another for 50 p.c. 
of the world’s broadcast output. 
Programmes involving dramatic 
form of some kind have varied in 
popularity as in quality and achieve- 
ment. Certain conventions were 
quickly evolved for the effective 
presentation of plays and other 
dramatic material in terms of 
pure sound. This was so ospecial- 
y in the U.K., pre-Nazi Germany, 
and (later) the U.S.A. But 
drama was fated to be one of 
the fields in which television most 
quickly demonstrated its obvious 
superiority as a medium. 

Almost every broadcasting sys- 
tem sets aside regular periods for 
the entertainment of children. 
The broadcasting of religious 
services (as distinct from sermons) 
is in a category of its own. 

Broadcasts made directly from 
public performances in theatres, 
music halls, concert halls, etc., 
like broadcasts of public speeches, 
are addressed only incidentally 
to the radio listener, whom they 
put into the position of a licensed 
eavesdropper. Such broadcasts 
are comparatively unsatisfying 
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except for conveying a sense of 
sharing in an important occasion, 
though judicious commentary may 
help to sustain the listener’s 
sense of his own importance. 
The more usual practice, if an 
audience “ in the flesh ” is desir- 
able for effect, is for the broad- 
casting authority to admit such 
an audience to its own studio 
to fulfil a secondary role ; in the 
best programmes of this kind the 
visible audience become the eaves- 
droppers, the performance itself 
being directed primarily at the 
unseen audience. 

The use of gramophone records, 
invaluable in the earliest experi- 
mental days, has developed into 
the pre-recording of many pro- 
grammes, ensuring a wider choice 
of performers, a greater approxi- 
mation to perfection in perform- 
ance, and above all the opportunity 
of unlimited and exact repetition. 

The potentialities of broad- 
casting as a political instrument 
became increasingly clear during 
the 1930s. In a British house of 
commons debate of 1932 many 
speakers dealt with it only as a 
new means of electioneering. It 
was left to Nazi Germany to 
exploit its political power to the 
full. The Nazi propaganda mini- 
stry openly declared broadcasting 
to be a means of “ psychological 
infection,” declaring that “ even 
its cultural, entertainment, and 
current history broadcasts serve 
a higher political order.” Mass 
listening in Germany was en- 
couraged, and later enforced. 
Collective listening has also been 
developed in other countries under 
a totalitarian regime, notably in 
the U.S.S.R. 

Broadcasts to other Countries 

The U.S.S.R., whose own radio 
transmissions, like those of India, 
are necessarily multilingual, was 
also the first country to introduce 
broadcasts to other countries in 
their own tongues. Germany 
and Italy quickly followed. Ger- 
man broadcasts in English began 
in 1933. By the time the B.B.C. 
tentatively began its foreign lan- 
guage broadcasts in 1938, Italy 
was transmitting regularly in 18 
languages ; during the Second 
Great War the number broadcast 
regularly by the B.B.C. increased 
to between 40 and 50. 

Erom the outset of the Second 
Great War all belligerents showed 
themselves acutely aware of the 
importance of broadcasting as a 
means of stimulating confidence at 
home, undermining the morale of 
opponents, and persuading neutral 


states of the justice of their cause 
and the certainty of their victory. 
It was recognized as the readiest 
means of issuing public instruc- 
tions at moments of emergency, 
e.g. during invasion or under 
bombardment. In Great Britain 
the Home Guard sprang into 
existence overnight as the result 
of a broadcast by Anthony Eden, 
May 14, 1940. The forces of the 
Free French rallied in response to 
a broadcast by Gen. de. Gaulle, 
June 27, 1940. Churchill’s radio 
speeches during the same summer 
produced a direct tonic eifect on 
British people such as could have 
been achieved in no other way. 

War-time Broadcasting 

Attempts at jamming and inter- 
ference had been expected and 
to some extent anticipated ; but 
in the event they were relatively 
rare and usually half-hearted. 
Germany was content with impos- 
ing the death penalty for listening 
to broadcasts from other countries. 
Its own radio, being long geared 
to propaganda, was at first most 
skilfully directed against the 
morale of its opponents. German 
broadcasts to French soldiers 
during the winter of 1939-40 
undoubtedly contributed to the 
disruption which led to the defeat 
of France. 

In broadcasts to neutrals Ger- 
many lost ground by the over- 
statement of its case and too 
obvious distortion of the facts. 
By comparison British broadcast- 
ing was gradually able to achieve 
a world- wide reputation for honest 
statement which stood its cause, 
and later that of the Allies, in 
good stead. 

British broadcasting also fulfilled 
a peculiarly important war-time 
function in providing a means 
whereby the people of German- 
occupied Europe could maintain 
contact with their own exiled 
governments and with the Allied 
cause. The B.B.C.’s own broad- 
casts to occupied Europe wore not 
only a constant stimulus to 
courage and hope, but after 1941 
became a direct incentive to 
resistance, a rallying- cry to all 
underground forces working against 
the Nazis. 

As long as the effective range 
of television transmission remains 
liniited, it is probable that the 
transmission ct sound broadcasts 
to other countries will retain, for 
better or worse, its political 
importance, though the number 
of those who listen to such broad- 
casts may weU decline. Otherwise 
it would seem that in the matter 


of imparting information, instruc- 
tion, and entertainment alike, the 
future, if not indeed the present, 
is with television — and the socio- 
logical results are even more 
incalculable. 

Bibliography. The Story of 
Broadcasting, A. R. Burrows, 1924 ; 
Broadcasting, H. Matheson, 1933 ; 
Broadcasting and a Changing 
Civilization, E. H. Robinson, 1935 ; 
La Radiodiffusion, Puissance Mon- 
diale, A. Huth, 1937 ; The Power 
Behind the Microphone, P. Eckers- 
loy, 1941 ; Radio Today, A. Huth, 
1942 ; Voices in the Darkness, 
T. Lean, 1943 ; Radio Networks and 
the Federal Govt. (U.S.A.), T. B. 
Robinson, 1943 ; Radio Heute und 
Morgen, A. Huth, 1944. 

British Law relating to 
Broadcasting. No one may, 
with a few exceptions, use a 
wireless telegraphy station or 
apparatus without a licence from 
the postmaster-general and fees 
may be charged with certain 
exceptions — e.g. for reception, to 
a blind person. It is an offence to 
use any wireless telegraphy appa- 
ratus to receive messages which 
the person using the set is not 
authorised to receive — e.g. secret 
police messages. 

With certain limitations the 
postmaster-general is compelled 
without fee to grant to a British 
subject an experimental licence 
for scientific research. 

To check interference, there are 
an advisory committee and an 
appeal tribunal. The postmaster- 
general consults the advisory 
committee as to regulations to 
chock interference by apparatus 
likely to cause it. When the 
postmaster-general considers that 
apparatus does not comply with 
the requirements of the regula- 
tions, he notifies the person in 
possession of the apparatus or its 
manufacturer or importer, pro- 
hibiting the use or sale of the 
apparatus. An appeal lies to 
an appeal tribunal. The use of 
any apparatus with the deliberate 
object of interfering is an offence. 

By the Defamation Act, 1952, 
broadcasting of words (which 
includes pictures, visual images, 
gestures, and other methods of 
signifying meaning) by means of 
wireless telegraphy is treated as 
a publication in permanent form — 
i.e. as libel and not slander. 
This distinction is important, as 
frequently words which are action- 
able as libellous if in permanent 
form — e.g. wiitten — would not 
be actionable as slanderous if 
merely spoken. 

To use a radio or television in 
public, even if no charge is made — 
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e.g. in the public rooms of an hotel 
or in a public house bar — will, 
if there is broadcast any matter 
which is copyright matter, be 
an infringement of copyright if 
permission is not obtained from 
the owner of the copyright or his 
agent — e.g. the Performing Right 
Society and also possibly Phono- 
graphic Performance Ltd. when 
a gramophone record is broadcast. 

As the result of a report, 
published in 1952, of a copyright 
committee set up by the board 
of Trade, and owing to the immi- 
nence of commercial television, a 
bill was introduced into parliament 
in 1955, and enacted in 1956, 
which conferred a new right 
called the television exhibiting 
right on the British Broadcasting 
Corporation or the Independent 
Television Authority. This pro- 
hibited anyone from exhibiting 
without permission any television 
broadcast (including any accom- 
panying sounds), or any recording 
of it, in public. This new right 
was in addition to any copyright 
there might be in what was being 
televised, and indeed is of the 
greatest importance where -what 
is being televised is in fact not 
protected by copyright— e.g'. a 
television broadcast of a sports 
meeting or a game. This new 
right made it possible for the 
B.B.C. or programme contractors 
through the I.T.A. to prevent other 
persons from showing in public 
any television broadcast of a 
spectacle made by arrangement 
with the promoters. 

It did not confer a similar 
right in respect of a broadcast of 
sounds only. 

Control in Other Countries. 
The B.B.C. is a public corporation 
established by royal charter ; it 
is not controlled by a government 
ministry^ But in many other 
countries there is direct minis- 
terial control of broadcasting. In 
Bulgaria the state radio is con- 
trolled by the council of ministers, 
in Czecho-Slovakia by the minis- 
try of culture, in Burma by the 
ministry of information. There is 
also direct government control of 
broadcasting in Ceylon and China. 

Australia uses two systems — 
the government-owned Australian 
Broadcasting Commission and the 
privately owned commercial sta- 
tions. In South Africa, broad- 
casting is run by a public cor- 
poration responsible to the South 
African parliament and operating 
both commercial and non-com- 
mercial programmes. In the 
U.S.A. all but a few radio stations 
are privately owned and produce 


commercially sponsored pro- 
grammes. In South America, 
w'hile some of the broadcasting 
stations are government run, most 
of them are privately oumed and 
carry advertisements. Japan also 
has a dual system of broadcasting 
with privately^ owned commercial 
stations, and, running in parallel, 
the Japanese Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, a chartered public service 
organization. The de^ee of gov- 
ernment control exercised over it 
has been the subject of public 
debate for some time. In the 
Federal German Republic broad- 
casting is conducted by seven 
regional corporate bodies free 
from state control. In the Nether- 
lands the state owns the trans- 
mitters and the broadcasting time 
is shared by an association of five 
religious, cultural, and political 
organizations. 

Broadcasting in the U.S.S.R. is 
directed by the ministry of educa- 
tion and the ministry of communi- 
cations. There are also more than 
a hundred regional radio com- 
mittees administering regional pro- 
grammes in 70 languages. India 
has a state-owned radio directed 
by the ministry of information and 
broadcasting which provides its 
listening population at home ■with 
broadcasts in the 16 major ver- 
nacular languages. 

While in countries like the 
U.S.A. and Sweden there are very 
few homes without a radio set, 
in India, Morocco, Albania, Yugo- 
slavia, Jordan, Indonesia, Burma, 
and other Asian and African terri- 
tories less than 10 p.c. of homes 
have one. In some countries a 
high proportion of listeners do not 
have ordinary valve radio sets hut 
what is called “ wired broadcast- 
ing ” or rediffusion,” a form of 
set receiving via telephone lines 
a limited choice of radio pro- 
grammes. In the Communist 
countries of central and eastern 
Europe, and in China, the propor- 
tion of homes with this type of 
equipment is increasing ; they can 
receive only government- controlled 
programmes, nearly all nationally 
originated. In Switzerland and 
the Netherlands, where rediffusion 
is common, a choice of programmes 
originating from France, Belgium, 
Germany, Italy, and the B.B.C. is 
offered. The wired broadcasting 
service in Malta includes pro- 
grammes from the U.S.A., Canada, 
Italy, and the B.B.C. ; that in the 
West Indies programmes from 
the U.S.A., the Netherlands, Can- 
ada, and the B.B.C. 

In the 1950s many countries 
introduced a better technical sys- 


tem for national sound broadcast- 
ing, using transmitters that radi- 
ate on very high frequency 
(V.H.F.), i.e. on wavelengths 
which are shorter than those used 
for ordinary short wave, long- 
range broadcasting. They offer 
much clearer reception though 
they serve smaller primary areas. 
Very high frequency transmitters 
are used extensively in the U.S.A., 
Germany, Great Britain, and 
Italy, and, on a smaller scale, in 
France, Canada, the Netherlands, 
the U.S.S.R., some of the Latin 
American republics, Switzerland, 
Morocco, Finland, Israel, and other 
territories. 

In the international sphere 
broadcasting is under the juris- 
diction of the International Tele- 
communication Union, which has 
a consultative committee to deal 
with matters concerning radio. 
The I.T.U. allocates radio fre- 
quencies to the different users in 
order to prevent interference 
between the radio stations of 
different countries, and keeps a 
register of these allocations, which 
are not constant but vary accord- 
ing to the time of day and the sea- 
son. Consult World Communica- 
tions, published by U.N.E.S.C.O. ; 
World Radio Handbook for Lis- 
teners, Copenhagen ; Guide to 
Broadcasting Stations (Iliffe & 
Sons Ltd.). 

Broadcloth. Fine woollen 
cloth ; so called because it is 
w'oven very wide to allow" for 
shrinkage. One type, woven from 
West of England woollen yarns 
in very wide w'idths, is shrunk 
during finishing by about 33 per 
cent. The term broadcloth is 
sometimes used for the fine cloth 
from wLich are made the suits 
worn by the clergy. 

Broadhalfpexmy Down. Lo- 
cality of Hampshire, England, 
near the village of Hambledon, 10 
m. N. of Portsmouth. Here c. 1750 
originated cricket in a recognizably 
modern form. The Hambledon 
club had its birth at the Bat 
and Ball inn on the down. See 
Hambledon ; Nyren. 

Broad Law (O.E. Jilaw, hill, 
mound). Mountain of Peebles- 
shire, Scotland. It is 12 m. S.W. 
of Peebles, and its alt. is 2,754 ft. 

Broadmoor. State institution 
in Berkshire, England, for persons 
w"ho w'ould formerly have been 
classed as criminal lunatics. It is 
2 m. from Wellington College rail- 
W"ay station. Opened in 1863, 
it can accommodate 700 inmates. 

Broads, Thk. Low-ljdng dis- 
trict in the E. of England, mainly 
in Norfolk, but partly in Suffolk. 
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The Broads. Oulton Broad, on the Waveney, 2 miles from Lowestoft 


It consists of a number of shallow 
meres connected by dykes with 
the rivers Yare, Bure, Waveney, 
Thume, and Ant, and is navigable 
by small sailing boats and motor 
boats drawing up to 4 ft. The 
meres alternate with expansive 
reed marshes, the haunt of water- 
fowl, Among the principal broads 
are Wroxham, Salhouso, Horning, 
Barton, Oulton, Hoveton Great, 
Hoveton Little, Ranworth, Hick- 
ling, Filby, Rollesby, and Ormes- 
by. The district, a popular resort, 
covers 5,000 acres. Consult The 
Broads, R. H. Mottram, 1952. 


it has a maximum breadth of 25 
m. and afford.s secure anchorage. 
There are extensive coal-beds in 
the neighbourhood. 

Broadstairs and St. Peter’s. 
Urb. dist. and .seaside resort in the 
Isle of Thanet, Kent, England, 
2 m. N.E. of Ramsgate. It has a 
fishing-boat pier and bathing 
establishments, and exports filter- 
sand. It was immortalised by 
Dickens, who here made his sum- 
mer residence 1837-51 at Fort 
House, popularly but erroneously 
identified with Bleak Hou.se (<7.?;.). 


the sabre and claymore. The broad- 
sw'ord used in fencing is a modifi- 
cation of the 16th century thrust- 
ing rapier. See Fencing ; Sword. 

Broadway. Parish and village 
of Worcestershire, England. It is 
5 m. to the S.E. of Evesham by 
railway, and is situated in the 
Cotswold Hills at the foot of 
Broadway, or Fish, Hill. There are 
16th- and 17th-century stone 
houses, a building thought to have 
been ' the manor house of the 
abbots of Pershore, and a Tudor 
inn. Tudor Snowshill Manor, occu- 
pied by the National Trust in 1951, 
lies 3 m. 8. Pop. (1951) 2,564._ 

Broadway. One of the prin- 
cipal streets of New York city. It 
runs northward the length of 
Manhattan I., diagonally across 
the “ grid,” becoming the con- 
tinuation of 11th avenue at 106th 
street. The total length is 18 m. 
Between 34th and 59th streets 
it intersects New York’s amuse- 
ment centre, where its many 
lights have earned it the name of 
“ the great white way.” By day 


Broadsheet or Broadside. 
The earliest form of popular 
printed literature, generally a bal- 
ad or sensational narrative on a 
single sheet of paper. Though 
generally superseded by the chap- 
book in the 18th century, the broad- 
sheet continued to be issued for 
Last Dying Speeches of executed 
malefactors well into the 19th cen- 
tury. Up to the 20th, popular 
songs were sold as broadsheets. 

Broadside. Discharge by a 
warship of every gun that will bear 
upon or within a few points of 
the beam. In the days of sailing 
ships, when guns were ranged 
round the sides, only one half of 
the guns could be fired. The term 
“ broadside ships ” was applied to 
some early British ironclads of 
similar design to distinguish them 
firom those in which the guns were 
otherwise disposed. Modern battle- 
ships have all their heavy guns 
moxinted on the centre-line, and 
thus can concentrate their entire 
main armament on either beam. 

The fighting power of warships 
was formerly compared on the 
basis of their broadside fire, i.e. 
the total weight of the projectiles 
fired in one round from each gun 
that bore on the beam discharged 
simultaneously. The salvo, the 
firing of alternate guns in turrets, 
is now in general use in preference 
to the broadside. See Battleship : 
Guns and Gunnery. 

Broad Sound. Inlet of Centra’ 
district, Queensland, Australia. 
Extending inland for about 55 m. 



■ Broadstairs. Main bay 0 ! this popular East Kent seaside resort 


The town was bombed in 1917, and 
on many occasions in the Second 
Great War. Pop. (1951) 16,082. 

Broadsword. vSword with a 
broad blade, and one or both edges 
sharpened, primarily designed for 
inflicting heavy cutting blows. 
This type of weapon was the most 
common until about the 16th cen- 
tury, when the light Italian thrust- 
ing rapier began to displace it. 
The broadsword was provided 
with a point for thrusting from the 
1 3th century, hut was used mainly 
for cutting until the later date. 

It was a favourite weapon of the 
swashbucklers and bullies of the 
Elizabethan period, and the English 
became more and more expert in 
its use as mail and similar defen- 
sive armour died out, while it was 
and is the national 
weapon of the High- ^ 
land clans. Provided 1 
with one sharp edge 
and a point, it is 
represented today by 





Broadway is considerably less 
attractive. The street was named 
breede weg (broad way) by early 
Dutch settlers. 

Broadwood, John (1732-1812). 
Founder of a British firm of piano- 
forte makers. Born at Cockburns- 
path, Berwickshire, he came to 
London in 1761, and in 1770 
entered into partnership with 
Tschudi, a Swiss manufacturer of 
harpsichords. In 1783 he took out 
his first patent for a new con- 
struction of the pianoforte. In 
the same year he became sole 
proprietor of the business, and in 
1795 the firm of Broadwood and 
Sons was established. 

Brobdingnag. An imaginary 
country described in Swift’s Gulli- 
ver’s Travels as peopled by a race 
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of men as tall as a church spire. 
Hence the term brobdingnagian has 
come to be applied to anything of 
gigantic size. See Gulliver’s Travels. 

Broca, Paul (1824-80). French 
anatomist and anthropologist. Bom 
at Sainte-Foy-la-Grande, June 28. 
1824, he became professor of sur- 
gical anatomy in Paris in 1849. 
Notwithstanding his researches on 
the brain — the seat of speech is 
called Broca’s convolution — he is 
best known as a pioneer of modem 
anthropology. Founder and life- 
secretary of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris, and founder in 
1872 of La Revue d’ Anthropologic, 
he discussed the physical characters 
of prehistoric man, and established 
modern craniometry. He died in 
Paris, July 9, 1880. 

Brocade (Span, hrocadoy em- 
broidered). Term applied gener- 
ally to fabrics richly wrought with 
a raised pattern, usually of sUk 
and sometimes with gold and 
silver threads. In a true brocade 
the ornamentation is brocaded or 
broached on the ground fabric 
with floating threads, but stuffs 
with merely an appearance of such 
stitching are often called brocades. 
Brocade seems to have been first 
made by the Chinese, and to have 
found its way to Europe through 
the Saracens. In the 14th century 
Florence, Genoa, Venice, and other 



\ ■ known), Suther- 

, land, Orkney, 
^ ‘ Shetland, and the 

western isles, but 
a few examples 
exist farther south, 
the southernmost 
being near Stirling 
and Galashiels and 
in Berwickshire. 
Typical examples 
are Keiss, Caith- 
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Brach. One of these prehistoric round towers in the Telve Inverness * 

Shetlands ’ 

Dun Durnagil, 

Italian towns, and, later, Lyons Sutherland; Dun Carloway, Lewis, 
produced fine brocades. The art of The brochs date from about the 
making it was probably introduced beginning of the Christian era, or a 
into England by French refugees little earlier. Many continued in 
in 1685, and Spitalfiolds became use until the 5th and 6th centuries, 
famous for its brocade. They reflect a period of unrest and 

Broccoli. Biennial plant. Bras- coastal raiding, when local chiefs 
sica oleracea botnjtis, of the family found it prudent to have castle- 
Cruciferae, widely cultivated as a like buildings in which they could 
vegetable. It grows to 2 ft. in take refuge. The brochs have a 
height. There are numerous superficial resemblance to the 
varieties, of Wo main types : one stone towers, nnraglie, of Sardinia, 
with a large cauliflower-like head, but the nuraghe were roofed and 
the other (sprouting broccoli) pro- belong to an earlier period. 


One of these prehistoric round towers in the 
Shetlands 


ducing numerous small white or 
purple flower-clusters each sur- 


Brock) Sir Isaac ( 1769-1812). 
British soldier. Born in Guernsey, 


rounded by small leaves. The Oct. 6, 1769, he entered the army 
flower-buds of both types are cut and was sent to Canada in 1802. 
for use while they are stiU tightly In 1810 he was put in command 


compacted. 


of the troops in Upper Canada, 
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Broccoli. Improved early purple sprout- 
ing broccoli. Above: Mammoth spring 
white broccoli 


Seed is sown outdoors from early which he defended against the 
Anril to early May ; first, varieties Americans in 1812. In August he 
fo^TutuL Ld wikter use ; next, defeated General Hidl at DetroR, 
those for early spring ; last, those knighted, but on Oot.l3 he 

for May and June. The seedlings ^eonston Heights 

are transplanted 4 ms. apart each 

way, and m June and JiUy about ypp^j. Canada,” and BrookviUe, 
20 ins.^ apart in rows 2 it. apart. Ontario, is named after him. 

There is also a perennial broccoli Brock, Sir Osmond db Beauvoir 
with a small cauliflower-like cen- (1869-1947). British sailor. Son 
tral head and with up to nine of a naval officer, he entered the 
smaller heads branching out around navy in 1882. In 1904 he wap 
it. For all types, a really firm root- made a captain, and in 1915 a 
run in good soil is essential. rear-admiral. Meanwhile he had 
There is no structural difference served as assistant director oi 
between broccoli and cauliflower ; naval mobilisation, and had oh- 
but broccoli is the hardier and is bained other experience of staff 
not quite such tender eating, work. In the First Great War, he 
Broch (Old Norse borg, strong- led the Princess Royal into action 
hold). A type of Early Iron Age at the Dogger Bank and Jutland, 
fort or tower found in the north of In Nov., 1916, he was made chief 
Scotland. It is a circular, tower- of staff to the C.-in-C. (Beatty) of 
like structure, 30 to 40 ft. in dia- the grand fleet, and in 1919-21 
meter, with massive dry-stone was a lord of the admiralty, 
walls 12 to 16 ft. thick, in which He was C.-in-C. Mediterranean, 
-ire rooms or cells opening on to a 1922-25, and Portsmouth, 1926- 
oentral courtyard. The courtyard 29. He died Oct. 14. 1947. 

was roofless, and often had a Brock, Sm THOM.t 3 a847-1922). 
rerandah round it There was a g Wo> 

ungle, narrow en^tranoe with a 

guard-chamber. The broch usually of art, and, coming to 

; itood with an encircling rampart London in 1866, entered the R.A. 
- and ditch. The greatest number of schools. Later he became the 
brochs are to be found around the pupil, and assistant of J. H. Foley, 
coast in Caithness (where 145 are His works include the bronze bust 
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Sir Thomas Brock at work on the huge 
figure of Victory which surmounts the 
Queen Victoria Memorial, London 


of Lord Leighton (1893) and the 
Leighton Monument in S. Paul’s 
Cathedral (1900) ; the marble bust 
of Queen Victoria (1901) and the 
statues of that queen at Hove and 
Birmingham (1901) ; the Moment 
of Peril (1880) and the Eve (1900), 
both in the Tate Gallery. He was 
responsible for the designs for the 
coinage of 1893 and for the Queen 
Victoria Memorial in the Mall. 
Elected R.A. in 1891, knighted in 
1911, he died Aug. 22, 1922. 

Brocken or Blooksberg (anc. 
Mons Bructerua). Mt. of central 
Germany, famous in legend. The 
highest point in the Harz Mts. 
(3,730 ft.), its bare summit is 
reached by a railway and by two 
carriage roads. In heathen times, 
and long after the introduction 
of Christianity, it was a place of 
worship whore certain rites were 
celebrated on the eve of May 1. 
The “ spectre ” of the Brocken is 
an optical phenomenon, seen when 
the sun is on one side, mists are 
on the other, and the summit is 
free from clouds. In such circum- 
stances the shadows of the moun- 
tain and the objects thereon are 
thrown in enormous size on to the 
wall of fog. In German legend 
the mt. is associated with the 
witches’ festival of Walpurgis 
Night {q.v.). 

Brockenhurst. A village of 
Hampshire, England. It is on 
the rly., lying between South- 
ampton, to N.E., and Bourne- 


mouth, to S.W., about 14 ra. 
from each. Towards the S. edge 
of the New Forest, it is a centre 
for walking parties and visitors to 
the forest. The only industries 
concern timber and the forest 
ponies. Pop. (1951) 2,387. 

Brockhurst, Gerald Leslie 
(b. 1890). A British painter. 
Brockhurst was born in Bii'ining- 
ham and studied art at R.A. 
schools in London, winning the 
studentship given by the R.A. 
council in 1913, as well as other 
awards. Later he became a niorn- 
ber of the committee of British 
Artists’ Exhibitions, and in 1928 
he was a member of the jury of 
the international exhibition at 
Venice, becoming A. R.A. in the 
same year. In 1037 Brockluirst 
was elected a member of the Royal 
Academy and was also a member 
of the Royal Society of Portrait 
Painters. A fine draughtsman, ho 
represented the academic and 
traditional style. He went to the 
U.S.A. in 1939. 

Brockram. Coarse limestone- 
bearing sedimentary breccia found 
in Cumberland and Westmorland. 
The word is a local synonym for 
breccia, both meaning broken. It 
consists of old screes and wash-out 
material of lower Permian age 
lying along the W. Pennine slope, 
especially in the vale of Eden 
between Appleby and Carlisle. 
The lower beds, about 1(X) ft. 
thick, mostly comprise Carboni- 
ferous limestone pebbles and 
fragments in a sandy matrix of 
reddish-brown colour. In higher 
horizons the contained rock- 
fragments were derived from beds 
of pre-Carboniferous age. 

Brock’s Benefit. Popular 
name for a disi^lay of fireworks 
made by Messrs. C. T. Brock and 
Co., held at the Crystal Palace 
(q.ih) at dusk on Thursdays in 
the late summer up to 1936. The 
performance lasted half an hour, 
followed a sot pattern of rockets, 
star-shells, and ground pieces, and 
closed with a green light. 


Brockton. City of Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A., in Plymouth co. It is 
20 m. S. of Boston, on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford rly. 
Famous as a shoe-making centre, 
it also makes shoemakers’ tools, 
wood and paper boxes, and food 
products, and has printing works. 
Settled in 1700, on land sold in 
1649 by the Indians to Miles 
Standish and John Alden for 
£7,105, and originally called 
Bridgewater, it was incorporated 
as North Briclgew'ater 1821, 
changed its name to Brockton in 
1874, and became a city 1881. 
Pop. (1950) 62,860. 

Brockville. Town of Ontario, 
Canada. Capital of Leeds co., it 
is on the St. Lawrence rri^er, 138 
miles by rly. S.W. of Montreal. 
An important rly. junction, it is 
a port of call for the St. Lawrence 
steamers. It exports dairy products 
and manufactures agricultural im- 
plements, hardware, carriages, 
white lead, gloves, leather, chemi- 
cals, and machinery. It was 
named after Sir Isaac Brock {q.v,). 
Pop. (1951) 12,301. 

Brockway, Arc hibal d Fen n er 
(b. 1888). British politician and 
publicist. He was born at Calcutta 
and educated at Eltham College, 
and served several terms of 
imprisonment as a conscientious 
objector to military service, 1917- 
18. Appointed general secretary 
of the Independent Labour party, 
ho was Labour M.P. for East 
Leyton, 1929-31, contesting Car- 
diff as an l.L.P. candidate in 
1942. He was editor of the Now 
Leader, 1926-29 and 1931-46, and 
political secretary of the I.L.P., 
1939-46. In 1947 ho joined the 
Labour party, becoming M.P. for 
Eton anel Slough, 1950. Among 
his numerous pub. works are A 
New Way with Crime, 1929 ; In- 
side the Left, 1942 ; Death I’ays a 
Dividend (with F. Mullally), 1944. 

Brockwell Park. Loudon plea- 
sure ground. It is in the borough 
of Lambeth between Herne Hill and 
Tulse Hill. Once the property of 



Brocken. On this high, bare summit oi the Harz Mts. are a hotel, meteoro- 
logical observatory, and observation tower 
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the Blades family, it was made 
over to the public in 1892. 

Brod. Fortified town and dis- 
trict of Croatia, Yugoslavia. The 
twin towns of Bosanski-Brod and 
Slavon ski -Brod are 145 in. W. of 
Belgrade and are situated on the 
banks of the river Sava, where the 
rly. crosses the river on the way to 
Serajevo in Bosnia. The inhabit- 
ants are a mixture of Serbs and 
Ci'oats. 

There is another Brod in Yugo- 
slavia, 34 miles S. S.W. of Skoplje 
(Uskub), 

Broderers’ Company. London 
City livery company. It was incor- 
porated in 1561, and its hall once 

stood in Gutter 
Lane, E.C., being 
known in the 
19th century as 
Embroiderers’ 
Hall. It now 
has no hall The 
office is at 7, New 
Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C.2, 
Louis Philippe 




Broderers’ 
Company arms 


William Brodie, 
Scottish criminal 

From an old engraving 


Brodeur, 

(1862-1924). Canadian politician. 
Bom at Beloeil, Quebec, Aug. 21, 
1862, he was educated at S. Hya- 
cinthe college and Laval univer- 
sity, and in 1891 entered the do- 
minion house of commons as a 
follower of Sir Wilfrid Laiuier. In 
1896 he was made deputy speaker 
and in 1900 speaker. In 1904 he 
beca/ine minister of inland revenue 
in the Liberal cabinet, and in 1906 
he was transferred to the ministry 
of marine and fisheries. Respon- 
sible for the Naval Act of 1910 and 
the first head of Canada’s navy, 
he did much to protect Canadian 
fisheries and navigation on the St. 
Lawrence. In 1911 Brodeur left 
office with his party and was made 
a judge of the supreme court of 
Canada. He died Jan. 2, 1924. 

Brodick. Parish and village on 
the isle of Arran, Buteshire, Scot- 
land. A favourite resort on Brodick 
Bay, it has a fine beach and a 
landing-pier. Near by is Brodick 
Castle, 19th-eentury, on the site of 
an older castle. Pop. (1951) 1,424. 

Brodie, Sm Benjamin Collins 
(1783-1862). British surgeon. The 
son of a Wiltshire clergyman, he 
studied at S. 

George’s Hosp., 

London. Hav- 
ing taken his 
degree, he was 
surgeon there 
from 1805 un- 
til his death, 

Oct. 21, 1862. 

Brodie at- 

Sir Benjamin Brodie- 
IV, 1820, and British surgeon 



was surgeon to William IV, 
who made him a baronet in 1834, 
and to Queen Victoria. His col- 
lected works, including his Auto- 
biography, were edited by C. Haw- 
kins in 1865. His son. Sir Benjamin 
Collins Brodie (1817-80 ), the second 
baronet, was professor of chemistry 
at Oxford during 1865-80 and 
made important investigations 
into carbon and graphite. 

Brodie, William (d. 1788). 
Scottish criminal. Born in Edin- 
burgh, the son of a cabinet-maker 
and town 
councillor, he 
succeeded to 
his father’s 
business, and 
was a deacon 
councillor of 
Edinburgh. A 
gambler from 
boyhood, he 
became the 
leader of three 
accomplished 

burglars, whose robberies in 1787 
were numerous and successful. The 
burglars remained undetected until 
March, 1788, when after a robbery 
at the excise office in Canongate, 
one of the trio turned king’s evi- 
dence. Brodie escaped to Am- 
sterdam, but was subsequently 
arrested and hanged in Edinburgh, 
Oct. 1, 1788. The play. Deacon 
Brodie (1879), by R. L. Stevenson 
and W. E. Henley, produced 1884 
at Prince’s Theatre, London, deals 
with him. Consult Trial of Deacon 
Brodie, ed. W. Roughead, 1906. 

Brodsky, Adolph (1851-1929). 
Russian musician. Bom at Tagan- 
rog, Russia, March 21, 1851, he 
studied at the Vienna Conserva- 
toire, and under Hellmesberger 
joined the court orchestra at 
Vienna. During 1870-80 he toured 
and conducted in Russia. He was 
chief professor at the Leipzig Con- 
servatoire 1883-91, conductor of 
the Damrosch Symphony Or- 
chestra, New York, 1891-94, and in 
1895 was appointed principal of the 
Royal Manchester College of Music 
in succession to Sir Charles Hall6. 
He died Jan. 22, 1929. 

Brody. Town of Ukraine S.S.R. 
40 m. N.W. of Tarnpool. It lies in 
the area ceded by Poland to Russia, 
1945. It trades in grain, wool, 
and farm implements. In the 
First Great War Brody was cap- 
tured on July 30, 1916, by the 
Russians under Sakharov, who 
took 40,000 prisoners ; but it was 
reoccupied by Austro-Hungarian 
troops, Feb. 13, 1918. Pop. 17,750. 

Brodzinski, Casimib (1791- 
1836). Polish poet. Born at Kro- 
towka, Galicia, March 8, 1791, he 


joined the French arm}^ in 1809, 
fought in the Russian campaign of 
1812-13, and was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Leipzig. Professor at 
the university of Warsaw for some 
years before it was closed in 1831, 
he is chiefly memorable as the pre- 
cursor of the national poet, Mickie- 
wicz. His poem, Wieslaw, 1820, 
presents in idyllic fashion the 
peasant life of the country about 
Cracow. He died at Dresden, 
Oct. 10, 1835. 

Brogan, Denis William (b. 
1900). British political scientist 
and publicist. Born at Glasgow 
Aug. 11, 1900, he was educated at 
Glasgow University, Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Harvard. He 
was lecturer at University College, 
London, the London School of 
Economics, and Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and was appointed 
professor of political science in 
Cambridge, 1939. Regarded in 
both the U.K. and the U.S.A. as 
an authority on American affairs, 
he excelled in quiz programmes 
broadcast by the B.B.C. Brogan’s 
publications include The Develop- 
ment of Modern France, 1940 : 
Politics and Law in the United 
States, 1941 ; the American 
Problem, 1944 ; Roosevelt and 
the New Deal, 1952; An Intro- 
duction to American Politics, 1955. 

Broggerite. A variety of 
pitchblende or uraninite, named 
after W. C. Brogger, found at 
Annerod, Norway. Broggerite 
contains about 80 p.c. uranium 
oxide, with thorium and lead. 

Broglie. French family of 
Piedmontese origin. The family 
came to Franco in 1043, its first 
representative, Francois Marie (d. 
1656), bearing the title of comte. 

His grandson, Fran<?ois Marie 
(1671-1745), created due do Brog- 
lie in 1742, fought in the war of 
the Spanish Succession, and in 
1724, when French ambassador in 
London, concluded an alliance 
between England, France, and 
Prussia. During the campaign in 
Italy in 1734 he distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Parma, and 
again in 1741, when besieged in 
Prague by the Archduke Charles. 
Later, having failed as a com- 
mander in Bavaria, he was exiled 
to his estates, dying May 22, 1745. 

His son and successor, Victor 
Fran9ois (1718-1804), served at 
the battles of Parma and Guastalla 
in 1734, at the taking of Prague in 
1742, and distinguished himself as 
a general in the Seven Years’ War. 
For a time in 1792 he commanded 
a royalist army against the Revo- 
lution, and after serving under 
the Russian government died at 
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Minister. His brother, Charles 
Fran9ois, comte de Broglie (1719- 
81), served in the army and sub- 
sequently became the most effi- 
cient member of the private diplo- 
matic service of Louis XV. 

Victor Claude, prince de Broglie 
(1757-94), son of Victor Francois, 
was elected to the States-General 
in 1789, became a member of the 
Constituent Assembly, and served 
with the republican army on the 
Rhine. He was condemned to 
death by the revolutionary tri- 
bunal and guillotined in Paris 
June 27, 1794. His brother, 

Maurice Jean Madeleine (1706- 
1821), escaped to Berlin during 
the Revolution, became almoner 
to Napoleon in 1803, and in 1807 
was made bishop of Ghent. Ho 
was subsequently imprisoned by 
Napoleon, 1811, and on his 
return to Belgium, 1816, refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance to 
William I, a Protestant and the 
first king of the Netherlands, he 
was deported, and died in Paris. 
Pron. Bro-lyee. 

Broglie, Achilla Chahles 
Leonce Victoe, Dug de (1785- 


Legitimists and Bonap artists alike, 
he soon retired from politics He 
died Jan. 19, 1901. 

Broglie, Louis, Peince de 
(b. 1892). French scientist. A 
member of the famous French 
family and a younger brother of 
the 6th due, he was born at 
Dieppe, Aug. 15, 1892. He studied 
in Paris and gained a reputation 
as a brilliant physicist. He 
developed the hypothesis of wave 
mechanics incorporated in the 
theories of Einstein, Planck, and 
Bohr, receiving the Nobel prize 
for physics in 1929. In 1928 he 
was appointed professor of theo- 
retical physics at the Institut 
Poincare of Paris university, and 
was made a member of the 
Academic des Sciences in 1935. 
De Broglie’s book on wave mech- 
anics w'as published in 1930 under 
the title of Introduction a P^ltude 
de la Mecanique Ondulatoire. 

Broglie, Maurice, Dug de 
(b. 1875). French physicist. He 
was born in Paris April 27, 1875, 
and w'as a naval officer until his 
scientific interests caused him to 
leave the service. As a physicist 


Broke’s decks. In 1920 she was 
purchased by the government of 
Chile. Consult Keeping the Seas, 
E. R. G. R. Evans, 1920. 

The name w^as given to another 
British destroj^er completed in 
1920, lost while forcing the boom 
at Algiers, Nov. 8, 1942. 

Brokej Sir Philip Bowes 
Verb (1776-1841). A British 
admiral. Born at Broke Hall, 
Suffolk, Sept. 9, 1776, and edu- 
cated at the Royal Naval Academy, 
Portsmouth, he joined the navy 
in 1792, In 1806 he was made 
captain of the Shannon, and on 
June 1, 1813, during the war with 
the U.S.A., he captured the 
Chesapeake off Boston. Badly 
wounded in the action, he was 
compelled to retire from active 
service and was made a baronet. 
He died Jan. 2, 1841. 

Broken Hill. City of New 
South Wales, Australia, 699 m. 
W. by N. of Sydney. It lies in a 
sheep-rearing area also containing 
tin, lead, zinc, and silver, and first 
explored by Capt. Sturt in 1844. 
Broken Hill became a city in 1888. 
Port Pirie in S. Au.stralia handles 


1870). French statesman. Son of 

i mnniii I ' Victor Claude, 

^ I * p^rince de Brog- 

Duc de Broglie, taTine 1 ^9^7- 

FTMicbstetesmaa 

ter of Mme. de Stael. During the 
reign of Louis Philippe he was for a 
short time minister of public wor- 
ship and education, and as foreign 
minister in 1832 brought about 
an alliance with England. Op- 
posed alike to the ambitions of 
Napoleon III and the socialism 
which brought about the revolu- 
tion of 1848, in 1851 Broglie turned 
from politics to literature. He died 
Jan. 25, 1870. 

His son and successor, Jacques 
Victor Albert (1821-1901), began 
his literary career as contributor 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes 
and Le Correspondant. His hook, 
L’^lglise et I’Empire Romain au 
IVe siecle, 1856-66, won him entry 
to the Academy in 1862. In 187 i, 
a year after succeeding to his 
father’s title, he was elected to 
the National Assembly and be- 
came leader of the opposition to 
the Republicans. Made prime 
minister in 1873, he held office 
for a year, and was again prime 
minister in 1877. Distrusted by 


he specialised in research work in 
connexion with X-rays and atomic 
physics. An honorary doctor of 
science of Oxford and of Leeds, de 
Broglie became a member of the 
Academic des Sciences in 1924 
and was elected to the French 
Academy in 1934. 

Brogue. Full-flavoured dialect, 
particularly the intonation used by 
the Irish in speaking English ; also 
a trick, as in Robert Burns’s Ad- 
dress to the De’il : “ And played 
on man a cursed brogue.” From 
Irish barroQ, a grip, a band (on the 
tongue), the word originally in- 
dicated an inability to pronounce 
exactly — hence a dialect. 

Brogue (Gaelic brog, shoe) is the 
name given to the primitive raw- 
hide shoe worn in parts of Ireland 
and {Scotland, and hence to a 
modern type of strong leather shoe 
for country wear. 

Broke. Former British de- 
stroyer of the Dover Patrol. Her 
displacement was 1,850 tons, her 
engines of 27,000 h.p. developed 
the high speed of 31 knots, and 
she carried an armament of six 
4-in. and two machine-guns and 
four tubes for 21 -in. torpedoes. 
Under Capt. E. R. G. R. Evans, 
later Lord Mountevans (g.v.), the 
Arctic explorer, in company with 
the Swift, she fought an action 
with six German destroyers, April 
20, 1917 off the Belgian coast, in 
complete darkness. She sank one 
by ramming it, and a fierce hand- 
to-hand battle took place on the 


most of its imports and exports, 
and smelts large quantities of 
lead concentrate from here ; its 
zinc concentrate is shipped to 
Risdon, near Hobart, Tasmania, 
Pop. (1954) 31,355. 

Broken ffill . Town of N orthern 
Rhodesia, an important mining 
centre, 90 m. N.N.E. of Lusaka. 
It has an airfield, a govt, hospital 
(opened 1952), and two schools. 
Lead, vanadium, and zinc are 
produced at the Broken Hill mine 
where was discovered the skull of 
Homo RhodasiensiSf 1921 ; hydro- 
electric power is available. Soap 
and motor bodies are made. 
European pop. (1951) 3,326. 

Broker. Word meaning an 
agent, but generally used in a more 
special sense for one who buys or 
sells on behalf of another. Ho must 
act according to the instructions 
given to him, and as a general rule 
his task is finished when he has 
made the contract between buyer 
and seller. Brokers are remuner- 
ated by commission, called broker- 
age ; usually this takes the form 
of a percentage on the price of the 
goods bought or sold. The differ- 
ence between a broker and a factor 
is that a broker does not take 
possession of the goods. Typos of 
brokers are stockbrokers, wool 
brokers, produce brokers, bill 
brokers, and insurance brokers. 
The word is also applied to a 
dealer in second-hand furniture 
and to one who values goods when 
they are seized for debt. The pawn- 
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Richard Brome, 
Enjlijh dram-^tist 
AftsT an old engraving 


broker is a principal, not an agent. 
Broker meant originally one who 
broached or opened an article ; 
later a retailer or middleman, 
Bromberg. German name of 
the Polish town Bydgoszcz (q.v.). 

Brome. A genus of grasses, 
most of them annuals, of the 
family Gramineae. There are 
about 50 species, found chiefly in 
temperate regions. The British 
species are generally considered 
as weeds, and B. mollia is listed as 
one of the five injurious weeds 
under the Seeds Act, 1920. 

Brome, Richard (d. 1652). 
English dramatist. He was the 

servantandthe 
friend of Ben 
Jonson, and 
lived on friend- 
ly terms with 
Fletcher, Dek- 
ker. Ford, and 
Shirley. His 
best work is in 
the pathetic 
drama of The 
Northern Lass, 
1632, and the 
comedies The Jovial Crew, The 
Court Beggar, and The Antipodes. 

BromSiaceae. Extensive fam- 
ily of inonocotyledonous plants, 
native to S. America and the 
West Indies. Some are terrestrial 
plants, but most are epiphytes, 
growing on the surface of other 
plants or trees. They are very 
short-stemmed or stemless, the 
long, stiff, channelled leaves, 
usually with spiny edges, fitting 
closely together so that the plant 
forms a kind of funnel. The 
showy flowers consist of three 
outer and three inner segments, 
with six stamens. One genus, 
Ananas, includes the pineapple. 

Brometbol. Tribromoethyl 
alcohol, C^HjOBrs. Compound 
introduced in 1926 under the name 
of avertin for use as a general 
anaesthetic. It is used as a basal 
narcotic followed by a supple- 
mental anaesthetic. 

Bromfield, Louis (1896-1956). 
American author. He was born 
at Mansfield, 

Ohio, U.S.A., 

Dee. 27, 1896, 
and was educa- 
ted at Colum- 
bia and Cornell 
universities. 

His novel The 
Strange Case 
of Miss Annie 
Spragg, 1928, 
established his 
reputation as 

a writer of BromfleU, 

high dramatic American author 



power. His other novels included 
Twenty-four Hours, 1930; The 
Rains Came, 1938 ; Night in 
Bombay, 1940 ; Until the Day 
Break, 1942 ; Mrs. Parkington, 
1943; What Became of Anna 
Bolton. 1944; Pleasant Valley, 
1944. He also wrote many short 
stories. He died at Colombo, Ohio, 
March 19, 1956. 

Bromides (Gr. hrdmos, stink). 
Salts of hydrohromic acid, and 
the name given to compounds of 
bromine {v.i.) with other elements, 
except oxygen, fluorine, and chlor- 
ine. Metals such as iron and zinc 
dissolve in hydrohromic acid with 
the formation of bromides. Alkali 
bromides are obtained directly 
from bromine and caustic alkali, 
or technically from iron bromide 
as a by-product of the preparation 
of bromine. Nearly all bromides 
are soluble in water. 

The bromides of sodium, potas- 
sium, and ammonium are used in 
medicine as a depressant of the 
higher centres of the brain, causing 
calmness and apathy. They have 
been used to reduce excitement, 
which prevents sleep, also to 
diminish the frequency of epileptic 
fits, but have been superseded in 
this field by more effective drugs. 

Prolonged dosage with bromides 
produces a great cumulative 
effect, resulting in chronic poison- 
ing (hromism) with symptoms of 
depression, stupidity, muscular 
weakness, gastric distress, and 
various forms of skin rash. The 
treatment of bromism is cessation 
of the drug and the increase of 
chloride intake into the body. 

Silver bromide (AgBr) is a salt 
sensitive to light, and is used in 
the manufacture of photographic 
films, plates, and papers. 

Bromide paper for printing 
photographs from negatives is 
coated mth an emulsion of silver 
bromide in gelatin. This coating 
is very similar to that on films 
and plates used for the making of 
negatives in the camera. Its sen- 
sitiveness to light is such that 
exposure of the paper through a 
negative for a few seconds to an 
electric lamp suffices to impress 
the picture. The impression is 
invisible and requires to be 
developed, either with amidol in 
admixture with sulphite of soda, 
or with metol and hydro quinone 
with sulphite and carbonate of 
soda. Development is done in 
orange light and occupies from \ 
min. to 2 mins., when the picture 
is ready for fixing in hypo solution. 

Chloro- bromide papers are coated 
with a mixture of silver chloride 
and silver bromide. They are 


slower than bromide papers, but 
yield tones from warm black to 
rich brown by direct development. 

Bromine. Chemical element, 
non -metallic, symbol Br, atomic 
number 35. It is a very dark red 
(almost black) liquid at ordinary 
temperatures, giving off dense 
choking fumes, and is one of the 
series of elements called halides, 
which contains also fluorine, chlor- 
ine, and iodine. Bromine is chem- 
ically very reactive, and rapidly 
attacks metals and organic ma- 
terials ; both the liquid and the 
vapour burn the skin. 

The element was first isolated 
in 1826 by Balard, from the salt 
residues at Montpellier. These 
residues, called bittern, are rich 
in magnesium bromide, MgBrg, 
and when treated with chlorine or 
heated with manganese dioxide 
and sulphuric acid release bromine. 
Most of the bromine of commerce 
comes from springs in Ohio and 
in Germany which are rich in 
magnesium bromide, or from the 
residues of the Wtrassfurt potash 
deposits. Other sources are the 
brine of the Dead Sea and ordinary 
sea water. On account of their 
high solubility the bromides collect 
in the mother liquors, from which 
they are released by treatment 
with chlorine, which displaces the 
bromine. The bromine is driven 
off by steam and collected by con- 
densation ; the last traces are 
recovered by passing the gases 
over moist iron filings, to form 
iron bromide. 

Bromine has an atomic weight 
of 79-92 ; density 3-110 gm. per 
cnF at 0° 0.; in.-p. 7-3° C. ; b.-p. 
58*80'^ C, The liquid is only very 
slightly soluble in water, but dis- 
solves readily in organic liquids 
such as hoiizone, chloroform, and 
carbon disulphide. It is mono- 
valent. With hydrogen, in the 
presence of hot platinum, it gives 
hydrogen bromide, HBr, a solu- 
tion of which in water is hydro- 
bromic acid. This is a strong acid 
which with metals, or with their 
oxides, hydroxides, or carbonates, 
gives salts culled bromides. 

Bromine is dissolved by cold 
sodium hydroxide, to give unstable 
sodium hypobromite, NaOBr, an 
oxidising and bleaching agent. 
The most important organic com- 
pound is ethylene dibromide, 
CaH^Brg, which is added to fuels 
for internal combustion engines : 
when load tetraethyl is used as 
an anti-knock, the lead tends to 
deposit in the cylinders ; with the 
addition of ethylene dibromide to 
the fuel the lead is removed as a 
volatile lead bromide. 
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Bromley. Borough and market 
to'WTi of Kent, England. It is 11 m. 
S.E. of London, of which it is a 
pleasant residential suburb, with 
many gardens and open spaces. 
The parish church of S. Peter & S. 
Paul, which contained the tombs 
of Francis Atterbnry, bishop of 
Rochester, and of Dr. Johnson’s 
wife, was demolished, except for 
the tower, by German bombs in 
1941 ; Princess (later Queen) 
Elizabeth in 1949 laid the founda- 
tion stone of a new church conse- 
crated in 1952. 

Bromley Palace, once a home of 
the bishops of Rochester, is occu- 
pied by a teachers’ training college. 
The chalybeate spring of tS. Blaise 
(now a trickle) attracted pilgrims. 
Bromley College, founded in 1666, 
is a residence for 40 widows of 
Church of England clergymen. 
Bromley forms a bor. constituency. 
Market day, Thurs, Pop. (1951) 
64,179. H. G. Weils was a native. 

At Hayes Place, 2 m. S. (now 
demolished), Lord Chatham died 
and William Pitt the Younger was 
born. Included in the borough are 
the districts of Hayes and Keston, 
with their commons, Biekley, Sun- 
dridge Park, and Elmstead Woods. 
The Ravensbourne, rising on 
Keston Common, flows through it. 

Another Bromley is a district in 
the metropolitan borough of Pop- 
lar, London. With Bow, it formed 
until 1950 the Bow and Bromley 
div. of the pari. bor. of Poplar. 
George Lansbury was M.P. for 
Bow and Bromley 1910-12 and 
1922-40. 

Bromoform (CHBug). Heavy 
liguid with an ethereal od6ur and 
a sweetish taste. It was discovered 
by Lowig in 1832, but its true 
composition was ascertained by 
Dumas. It is prepared by the 
action of bromine and caustic pot- 
ash on alcohol or acetone. In many 
of its characteristics it resembles 
chloroform. It was formerly used 
as an antispasmodic in whooping 
cough, and as a general anaesthetic. 

Bromoil. Process or method of 
making photographs. An ordinary 
print on bromide paper is bleached 
in a special tanning and bleaching 
bath. After further treatment, the 
picture is produced by “ inking 
up ” the surface with a special 
bromoil ink, using a bromoil brush. 
Various artistic effects can be ob- 
tained with this process, but a 
degree of skill is required. 

Broxnpton Hospital. London 
institution for the treatment of 
tuberculosis and diseases of the 
chest, including cardiac surgery, 
The first site of the hospital, in 
1841, was the Manor House, Chel- 


sea. The premises in Fulham Road 
were constructed during 1S44-79. 
A sanatorium and convalescent 
home near Friniley, Surrey, was 
opened in 1904 in connexion with 
the hospital ; occupying an ele- 
vated but well-sheltered position 
in the neighbourhood of pine 
woods, it is admirably situated for 
the treatment of pationt.s suffering 
from chest diseases. 

Bromptoxi Oratory. Roman 
Catholic church, Brompton, Lon- 
don, S.W., opened in 1884 and 
completed in 1897. It is so named 
because it is served by priests of 
the Institute of Oratory of S, 
Philip Neri. The Institute, estab- 
lislied by Cardinal Kewman in 
1849 at a building in the Strand, 
London, moved to Brompton in 
1854, F. W. Faber being the first 
superior there. The church is in 
the Italian Renaissance style, from 
designs by H. Gribble. Within are 
statues of the apostles by Mazzotti 
from Siena, an altar from Brescia 
in the Lady chapel, one from Maas- 
tricht in the chapel of S. Wilfred, 
and a replica of Maderno’s figure 
of S. Cecilia. Facing Brompton 
Road is a statue of Cardinal 
Newman. 

Bromsebro. Village and castle 
of S.E. Sweden, 29 m. S. of Kal- 
mar. Here was signed in 1645 the 
treaty between Denmark and 
Sweden called the peace of Brom- 
sebro, by which Denmark ceded 
Halland, Gothland, and two pro- 
vinces of Norway to Sweden. 

Bromsgrove. Urban dist. and 
market town of Worcestershire, 
England, giving its name to a co. 
constituency. It is half-way be- 
tween Worcester and Birmingham, 
13 m. from each. It has a Gothic 
church, an ancient inn, and 
markets for the sale of cattle and 


farm produce. A horse fair is hold 
annually in June. Bromsgrove 
was formerly the centre of the 
nail-making industry. Nuts and 
bolts, dies and tools, brushes, and 
hshing tackle arc among the manu- 
factures, and it is the site of one 
of the largest forging plants in 
Europe. Brom.sgrove School, a 
Tudor foundation, has affiliations 
with Worcester College, Oxford ; 
A. E. and Laurence Housraan 
were pupils here. Market days, 
Tues. and Fri. Pop. (1951) 27,918. 

Bronchiectasis (Gr. b}x>richos, 
windpipe ; eJdasis, extension). A 
chronic inflammatory disease of the 
bronchi in which the bronchi are 
dilated (this dilation being the 
least important feature), with 
impaired bronchial drainage of 
tenacious purulent secretion. The 
disease usually starts in childhood 
as an acute respiratory infection, 
especially in poorly nourished 
children. It follows acute infec- 
tious diseases, of which whooping 
cough is the commonest. The con- 
dition may present itself in many 
ways : as a chronic cough W'ith 
thick ycllow-gveen sputum with 
unhealthy sickly taint or offensive 
and putrid; with repeated hae- 
morrhago from the lung ; as re- 
peated febrile illnesses. 

The physical signs vary very 
much, depending on the severity 
of the infection, the amount of 
lung tissue involved, and the 
degree of nasal sinus involvement. 

The disease is best prevented 
by proper feeding. Good nursing 
and maintenance of chest wall 
movements during acute illnesses 
are most important. When the 
disease is established postural 
drainage, breathing exercises, and 
treatment of nasal infection, when 
present, are necessary. Natural 

and artificial sun- 
light and penicil- 
lin are helpful. 
Where other 
measures have 
failed, surgical 
treatment may 
bo indicated. 

Bronchitis. 
Acute or chronic 
inflammation of 
the bronchial 
mucous mem- 
brane. Acute 
bronchitis may 
occur at any age, 
but is most com- 
mon in the very 
young and in the 
old. Damp, 
changeable 
weather increases 
liability to tho 



Broxnpton Oratory. Bomm Catholic tasilica in Brompton 
Hoad, London, associated with Cardinal Newman 
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disease. The disease is much more 
frequent in towns than in rural 
districts, particularly industrial 
towns where the air is laden with 
smoke. Mortality from bronchitis 
among infants under one year of 
age is sometimes two or three 
times as high in the large industrial 
towns of Lancashire as it is in the 
rural districts of the south of 
England. 

The symptoms usually begin as 
those of an ordinary cold, and 
are followed by a rise in tempera- 
ture, feeling of rawness or tightness 
in the chest, and severe cough, at 
first dry, and later accompanied 
by abundant expectoration. In 
healthy adults the symptoms gen- 
erally abate at the end of a week ; 
in infants there is serious risk of the 
condition extending to the lungs, 
and death occurring from broncho- 
pneumonia. Measles and whoop- 
ing cough much increase the 
habiUty to bronchitis, and nearly 
aU the deaths from these diseases 
are due to the supervention of 
bronchitis or pneumonia. 

Chronic bronchitis mav follow 
repeated attacks of acute bronchitis 
or may accompany heart disease, 
Bright’s disease, or gout The con- 
dition is most common among the 
old, and may recur regularly every 
year Trith the approach of winter. 
The general health is often good, 
and the disease is not serious until 
in the later stages it is accompanied 
by extensive changes in the lungs 
and heart. Elderly people are 
likely to escape attacks by passing 
the wintgr in sunny climates such 
as those of Egypt, the Riviera, and 
the S. coast of England. 

Brondesbury. Residential dis- 
trict of Greater London, wthin 
the bor. of Willesden, Middlesex. 
It is served bv suburban electric 
railways. 

Brongniaxt, Alexandee (1770 
-1847). French scientist. Bom in 
Paris, Feb. 5, 1770, he was professor 
of natural history at the College 
des Quatre Nations, 1797 ; director 
of the Sevres porcelain factory, 
1800, and professor of mineralogy 
at the Museum of Natural History 
at Paris, 1822. His chief writings 
are concerned with geology, the 
classification of reptiles, and the 
art of painting on glass. He died in 
Paris, Oct, 7, 1847. His son, Adolphe 
ThA^dore Brongniart (1801-76), 
was a well-known botanist. 

Bronkhorst Spruit. Agricul- 
tural centre of the Transvaal, S. 
Africa, 30 m. E. of Pretoria and 
4,680 ft. a.s.l. It was the scene of the 
opening event of the war of 1880- 
81 when, before war had been de 
dared, 270 British soldiers were am 
bushed by Boers ; only 20 escaped. 


Bronte. Town of Sicily, in the 
prov. of Catania. It stands on the 
W. slope of Mt. Etna, 34 m. by rly. 
N.W. of Catania ; alt. 2,600 ft. 
The neighbourhood is fertile and 
produces good wine. It was founded 
by Charles V, and, together with 
the monastic estate of Maniacium, 


The three sisters, Charlotte, 
Emily Jane, and Anne Bronte, 
were all born at Thornton, now 
part of Bradford, in the W. Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire. Their father, 
Patrick Bronte (1777—1861), a 
native of co. Down, Ireland, and 
a poor hand-loom weaver, became 
a teacher, and in 1802 entered S. 
John’s College, Cambridge. He 
took Holy Orders, and, after 
holding various curacies, was ap- 
pointed in 1820 to the incumbency 
of Haworth, which he retained 
until his death. His wife was 
Maria Branwell (1783-1821), a 
Cornish woman of Penzance, and 
this Celtic strain partly accounts 
for the strange, passionate novels 
which the Bronte sisters wrote. 

Of the six children of the mar- 
riage, the eldest, Maria, and the 
second daughter, Elizabeth, died 
in 1825 at the age of eleven and 
ten respectively. All the remaining 
children — Charlotte, born April 21, 

1816, Patrick Branwell, June 26, 

1817, Emily Jane, July 30, 1818, 
and Anne, Jan. 17, 1820 — became 
writers of poetry and prose, though 
nothing the brother wrote was pub- 
lished during his lifetime. The 
mother died of cancer in 1821, 
leaving the six children to the care 
of her sister, Elizabeth Branwell 
(1785-1842), who took charge of 
the home in 1822 until her death 
in 1842. 

Earliest Literary E Sorts 

In 1824 the two elder daugh- 
ters, Maria and Elizabeth, were 
sent to the Clergy Daughters’ 
School at Cowand Bridge, Kirkby 
Lonsdale, and in the following 
year Charlotte and Emily became 
pupils, but, owing to the epidemic 
of influenza in the spring, the two 
elder girls returned home and died. 
Charlotte and Emily then left the 
school. From 1825-31 the four 
surviving children were educated 
at home by their father, who en- 
couraged them to keep records of 
what they did. and to vie with 
each other in writing little imagi- 
uative stories Many of these tiny 
MSS. are extant In 1831 Char- 


was granted by Ferdinand IV ol 
Naples as a dukedom to Nelson in 
1799. During the Second Great 
War, Bronte was occupied by the 
British 8th army, Aug. 8, 1943; 
its capture cut the main Axis de- 
fence line in Sicily and led to a Ger- 
man retreat. Pop. (1951) 20,857. 


lotte, then fifteen, was sent to 
Miss Wooler’s school at Roe Head, 
Mirfield. Although backward in 
some subjects, she was much in 
advance of the other pupils in 
drawing, literature, and history. 
At Roe Head she met Ellen Nussey 
(1817-97) and Mary Taylor (1817- 
93), the two friends who lent 
letters and supplied much of the 
material for Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of 
Charlotte Bronte. After eighteen 
months as pupil, Charlotte re- 
turned home to teach her sisters 
and brother, but by 1835 she was 
back at school as a teacher, taking 
Emily with her as pupil. Emily 
stayed only three months, and for 
a little while Anne book her place. 

The Sisters Support the Home 
In 1836 Emily went as governess 
to a school at Southowram, near 
Halifa.x. Branwell, considered by 
his father and sisters the most 
gifted member of the family, failed 
to pass the entrance examina- 
tion of the Royal Academy in 
1835, although he and Charlotte 
had had lessons from William 
Robinson, a well-qualified artist 
in Leeds. In 1838 Charlotte left 
Roe Head, and in 1839 went as 
governess in the family of Mrs. 
John Sidgwick, at Stonegappe, 
Lothersdale. She stayed only 
three months, and, after being 
two years at home, took a situation 
as nursery governess at Mrs. John 
White’s, Rawdon. In the mean- 
time, Anne, the youngest sister, 
became governess to ]Mra. Ing- 
ham’s children at Mirfield, and 
later at the Rev. Edmund Robin- 
son’s, Little Ouseburn. Although 
teaching was distasteful to the 
Brontes, it was the only means of 
helping to support the home. Bran- 
well tried portrait painting, and set 
up a studio in Fountain Street, 
Bradford, in 1 838 ; but it proved 
unremunerative, and he bad to turn 
to teaching. He held two appoint- 
ments, and then became a railway 
clerk, ultimately going as tutor in 
the same house as his youngest 
sister at Little Ouaeburn,from which 
post he was dismissed in 1846. 


THE BRONTES: A LITERARY FAMILY 

Mrs. Ellis H. Chadwick. Author of In the Footsteps of the Bront$« 

Below is described the life-story of the three sisters, Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne, the first named the author of Jane Eyre ; the second, the 
author of Wuthering Heights, and all three poets. To the bio- 
graphical details is added a briej estimate of the value of the works of 
the three. See English Literature ; Novel 
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The aim of the sisters was to 
establish a school, and in order to 
increase their qualifications, Char- 
lotte and Emily went to Brussels in 
1842 to learn German and French 
at the Heger Pensiomiat in the Rue 
dTsabelle. After nine months 
abroad they were summoned home 
on the death of their aunt. Emily 
decided not to return to Belgium, 
but Charlotte eaacrly availed her- 
self of the offer of Prof, and 
Madame Heger to return as Eng- 
lish mistress in January, 1843, 
remaining until New Year’s day, 
1844. Both Charlotte and Emily 
had made rapid progress in their 
studies while in Brussels, and they 
were greatly influenced by the 
kindness of Prof. Heger. 

Charlotte Bronte’s Novels 

In 1843, when Charlotte was in 
Brussels, she experienced the pas- 
sion of her life, which coloured her 
three nov-els, Jane Eyre, Shirley, 
and Villette, and many of her 
poems. Prof. Heger -was the hero 
of these novels. His wife lives in 
Villette as Madame Beck, the 
spying mistress of the Belgian 
school. Most of Charlotte Bronte’s 
characters have been easily iden- 
tified. Charlotte left Brussels very , 
reluctantly, and after her return 
in 1844 she wrote the now famous 
letters to Prof. Heger, published 
in The Times, July 29, 1913, which 
help to prove her devotion to her 
“ only master in literature.” 

By the autumn of 1845 all the 
sisters were at home, and, after an 
unsuccessful qit tempt to start a 
school at Haworth, they turned to 
their poems, which had been written 
secretly at different times. Char- 
lotte compiled a small book from 
the selected MSS., wdiich was pub- 
lished under the names of CuiTer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell. The book 
was published in 1846, but only two 
copies were sold. Nothing daunted, 
the sisters decided to try prose, 
and sent three separate novels the 
round of the publishers. Char- 
lotte’s was The Professor (pub- 
lished in 1857, after her death) ; 
Emily produced Wuthering 
Heights ; and Anne, Agnes Grey. 
The MSS. of Emily and Anne were 
accepted, but Charlotte’s was re- 
j ected. She then quickly wrote J ane 
Eyre, which was published before 
her sisters’ novels. Jane Eyre was 
the sensation of the literary world 
in 1847, and the author took her 
place immediately in the front rank 
of novelists. Charlotte’s second 
novel, Shirley, a weaker but pleas- 
anter work, was interrupted by the 
illness and death of her brother, 
Sept. 24, 1848, and on Dec. 19 
Emily died of consumption, as 
her brother had done ; within six 
months the youngest sister, Anne — 


who had published a second novel 
in 184S, The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall — also fell a victim to the same 
disease, and died May 28, 1849, 
while staying at Scarborough, 
W'here she is buried. 

Charlotte rallied sufficiently to 
finish Shirley, which was pub- 
lished in Oct., 1849. During the 
next four years she paid several 
visits to London and met many 
distinguished authors, including 
Thackeray and Mrs. Gaskell. 
Villette, her last novel, did not ap- 
pear until 1853. Though not equal 
to Jane Eyre, it is a masterpiece, 
and enhanced her reputation. On 
June 29, 1854, Charlotte married 
her father’s curate, the Rev. A. B. 
Nicholls, of Banagher, Ireland. She 
died at Haworth, March 31, 1855, 
as the result of her confinement 
Charlotte Bronte’s fame as one 
of the greatest women novelists of 
the 19tli century is secure; Jane 
Eyre gave her an abiding place in 
literature. But Emily Bronte was 
the greatest genius of the family. 
Her poems show a sense of vision 
which those of her sisters lack, but 
her poetry has been long in gaining 
the appreciation it deserves, and 
Wuthering Heights is a greater 
novel than any of Charlotte’s, 
though all are conspicuous for in- 
tense passion — woman’s passion — 
the lyric note, and contom])t for 
conventionalism. Anne Bronte 
merely reflects the glory from the 
brilliance of her sisters’ works ; 
neither her novels nor her poems 
show real genius. 

The Bronte Society and Museum 

Branwell Bronte, the ill-fated 
brother, became addicted to opium, 
a habit that hastened his death. 
His only claim to literature rests on 
the few poems published by A. C. 
Benson with those of his sisters. 
An oil-painting of a group of his 
three sisters which he painted in 
1835, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, was discovered in Ireland 
in 1913 as the result of the publi- 
cation by Mrs. Ellis Chadwick of 
a photograph of the picture. 

The cult of the Brontes was 
fostered by the foundation of 
the Bronte Society in 1893 at 
Bradford. A Bronte museum with 
relics of the Bronte family, auto- 
graph letters and MSS., drawings 
and paintings, and early editions 
of the Bronte works, opened 1895 
at Haworth, was transferred 1928 
to the old parsonage, which had 
been bought for the society by Sir 
James Roberts, a native of 
Haworth. Charlotte and Branwell 
contribute the greater part of the 
letters and drawings. In addition 
there are numerous portraits of the 
Brontes and their friends. The 
largest public collection of books 


and magazine articles on the 
Brontes is to be found in the 
Gleave Bronte collection at Moss 
Side public library, Manchester. 

Bibliography. Life, Mrs. Gaskell, 

1 857 ; Cliarlotte Bronte, a mono- 
graph, T. Wemyss Roid, 1877 ; A 
Note on Charlotte Bronte, A. C. 
Swinburne, 1877 ; Emily Bronte, 
A. M. F. Robinson, 1883 ; The 
Bronte Family, with .special refer- 
ence to Patrick Branwell Bi-onte, A. 
Leyland, 1886 ; Tho Bronte Society 
Transactions, 1895, otc. ; The 
Brontes : Life and Letters, C. K. 
Shorter, 1908 ; Tho Throe Brontes, 
May Sinclair, 1912 ; Bronte Poems, 
od. A. C. Benson, 1915 ; Emily 
Bronte, C. Simpson, 1929 ; Shakes- 
peare Head Bronte ; Life and Let- 
ters, 4 vols., ed. T. J. Wise and J. A. 
Symington, 1932 ; Charlotte Bronte, 
E, F. Bon.son, 1932 ; The Brontes : 
Their Lives Recorded by Their 
Contemporaries, od. E. M. Dclafield, 
1935; The Brontfe Letters, ed. M 
Spark, 1954. 

Brontometer (Gr. bronte, thun- 
der ; me Iron, measure). Instrument 
for recording the phenomena of 
thunderstorms. It was invented by 
the British meteorologist George 
James Symons, and first con- 
structed in 1890. The records were 
made by pens on an endless roll of 
paper driven by clockwork, at the 
rate of 6 ft. per hour — some auto- 
matically, others by means of 
levers. It registered the duration 
of each peal of thunder, changes in 
atmospheric pressure, the velocity 
of the wind, etc. 

Brontosaiirus (Gr. thun- 
der ; sauros, lizard). Gigantic ex- 
tinct reptile. It belongs to one of 
tho orders of dinosaurs, the Sauris- 
chia, and is a typical member of 
the suborder Sauropoda. It had a 
short, bulky body supported on 
massive, post-like legs, the hind- 
legs longer than the fore-legs. 
Most of its enormous length of up 
to 70 ft. consisted of neck and tail, 
and the head was relatively very 
small It probably lived in swamps 
and fed on waterweed,s. Its re- 
mains have been found in Wyom- 
ing, U.hs.A., in rocks of Upper 
Jurassic age. 

Bronx, The. Borough of New 
York city, the only one on the 
mainland. It became a borough in 
1898, and was created a separate 
county in 1913. It has several 
large parks, lu^tably tho Bronx 
park, containing tho New York 
botanical garden, with library and 
museum including a herbarium 
with two million specimens, and 
the zoological gardens, famed for 
their bison and deer. The borough 
is conne‘-cted with Manhattan by 
several bridges across the Harlem 
river, and by tunnel. Its area is 
42 sq. m. Pop. (1950) 1,451,277. 
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COMPOSITION AND USES OF TYPICAL BRONZES 


Nominal CompoHtion {per cent,) 
Copper Tin, Other Metals 


Uses 



Bronze (Lat. aes Brundisitini, 
Brindisi brass). Any alloy con- 
sisting mainly of copper with tin. 
Although more expensive and 
rarer than brasses, bronzes have 
a very wide range of uses from 
marine propellers to delicate works 
of art. Probably the oldest bronze 
in existence is a rod thought to 
have, been cast c. 3700 b.g. which 
was found at Meyadim in Syria. 
This bronze rod contains 89-8 p.c. 
copper and 9*1 p.c. tin, a ratio 
close to that of current practice. 
The Trojans probably used bronzes 
with rather more copper ; the 
Greeks c. 900 b.c. seem to have 
preferred pure copper. Old instru- 
ments and weapons made of bronze 
have been found in Babylonia, 
Assyria, Egypt, Cyprus, Asia 
Minor, Crete, China, and India. 

The earliest bronzes have been 
found near rich tin . 
deposits ; probably 
they were in the first 
place produced acci- 
dentally, but, once A 

the mixture had been 
discovered, some con- jpp 

trol of the constitu- 
ents must have soon 
been introduced to „ ■ 
improve quality. The ..a 

Greeks introduced 
lead to improve moulding, while 
some old Chinese bronzes contain 
appreciable amounts of antimony. 

Bronzes have a variety of 
industrial uses because of their 
good casting properties, resistance 
to corrosion, and suitability for 
fabrication and cold working. 
Industrial bronzes are of two main 
groups : wrought alloys used in 
wire and strip form for springs 
and gauzes, and the more complex 
alloys used for engineering castings. 


Alpha bronzes contain up to 
about 8 p.c. tin and can be 
brought to a spring hard temper 
by cold working. Phosphor 
bronze contains up to 4 p.c. 
phosphor, the phosphor having the 
effect of removing oxygen as 
phosphate and forming hard phos- 
phides, the presence of which 
improves the hardness and fluidity 
of the alloy. Bronzes containing 
higher proportions of tin can be 
cold worked after suitable heat 
treatment to eliminate the pres- 
ence of a tin-rich constituent 
which is hard and brittle. 

The most important of the 
bronzes used for castings are the 
gunmetals, a phosphor bronze 
containing 10 p.c. tin ; bell metal ; 
speculum metal ; and leacle(i 
bronzes. Some typical composi- 
tions and applications are given 






lubrication may be poor. Alumin- 
ium bronze, which is an alloy of 
copper with up to 14 p.c. of ahim- 
inium, is not a true bronze and 
has its own entry in this Encyclo- 
pedia. 

Bronze Age. Archaeological 
term denoting a cultural phase in 
which w^eapons and tools were 
made of bronze, an alloy of copper 
and tin ; it was intermediate be- 
tw'oen the Stone Ago and the Iron 
Age. In Egypt and in parts of 
Asia and Europe, the Bronze Age 
proper was prefaced by a stage 
called the Chalcolithic or Copper 
Age, characterised by the use of 
unalloyed copper. The first bronzes 
were no doubt produced by accid- 
ent through the unconscioxis use 
of stanniferous copper ores : but 
the obvious superior hardness of 
tin bronze soon led to deliberate 
, attempts to combine 
the two ores in the 
proportion (10 per 
cent, tin) which gave 
hardest and best 
results. In certain 


in the accompany- 
ing table. Gun- 
metals contain H 

small amounts I I I 
zinc and are so ir i fi 
called because I 
cannon were once 1 } | 

east from them. i j| 

Bearing bronzes I i' i liii 

usually contain Bronto 

lead to give them 
the plasticity ° ® 

desirable where cnurt 









Brontosaurus. Above, skeleton ol this prehistoric lizard 
contrasted with human skeleton ; below, reconstruction 
of the brontosaurus as it probably appeared in lile. 

See text, page 1480 

Courtesy ol the American Museum of Natural History 
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areas antimony, arsenic, or lead 
was used as an alternative to tin. 

The earliest known true bronzes, 
dating to c. 3000 b.c., are from 
Mesopotamia, and were made by 
the Earty Dynastic vSumenans and 
by their immediate predecessors of 
the Jamdat Nasr period. Types 
include axes, daggers, chisels, 
arrowheads, and articles for the 
toilet such as tweezers and pins. 
The smiths had already mastered 
the techniques of soldering, rivet- 
ing, and casting cire perdue. Later 
they used bronze to adorn their 
temples, the metal being cast or 
hammered into decorative shapes. 
Exploitation of metal ores was here 
one aspect only of civilization, the 
process by which men were for the 
first time learning, as the result of 
really efficient food production, to 
live in city communities supporting 
specialised craftsmen organized by 
a literate ruling class. 

Egypt was second only to Meso- 
potamia in the use and manufac- 
ture of copper implements in the 
pre-Dynastic period and in Early 
Dynastic times, but was slow in the 
manufacture of true bronze. Not 
until the XVIIIth Dynasty does 
it appear that tin bronze was in 
general use. Copper was mined in 
Sinai, where its discovery may 
have been the result of the search 
for turquoise for beads and 
malachite for eye-paint. 

From Mesopotamia the know- 
ledge of bronze spread eastward 
into Asia, where before the end of 
the third millennium it was in use 
at sites such as Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa in the Indus valley. In 
China it was in use by the middle 
of the second millennium b.c. 

Introduction into Europe 

The knowledge of bronze-work- 
ing spread into Europe by way of 
two main routes, an inland route 
following the Danube and its tri- 
butaries, and a sea route following 
the Mediterranean coasts to the 
Atlantic and so on to Britain and 
Scandinavia. Centres of metal- 
lurgy arose wherever suitable metal 
ores were available, notably in the 
areas that became Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, Austria, Greece, Italy, 
vSpain, and the British Isles. Den- 
mark, though entirely lacking 
metal of its own, was able to 
barter amber (a substance parti- 
cularly valued during the Bronze 
Age for beads and ornaments) for 
metal and so sustain a brilliant 
native school of bronze-smiths. 
Since tin is by far the rarer of the 
two eompo-ient metals, regions 
rich in tin, e.g. Bohemia, parts of 
Spain, Brittany, and Cornwall, 


became especially prominent in 
the working of bronze. 

In Europe bronze was at first 
used in the manufacture of wea- 
pons such as daggers, rapiers, and 
spearheads, and axes — the last 
being perhaps the most essential 
in that a fundamental need of pre- 
historic man in temperate Europe 
was to conquer the deciduous 
forest which still covered much of 
the landscape. Not until the later 
phases of the Bronze Age was the 
new' metal used in household ob- 
jects such as cauldrons and cups, 
or for w’-orkmen’s tools (sickles, 
hammers, gouges, chisels ) . Trinket s 
and objects of parade were from 
the first made of bronze as an at- 
tractive substitute for gold or 
silver, and continued to be made in 
bronze after the introduction of 
iron tools and weapons. 

mediterranean Bronze Age 

In Mediterranean Europe, 
Bronze Age towmships and walled 
cities such as Mycenae in Greece 
afford a detailed picture of the 
daily life of the period. Palaces, 
shrines, and houses were built in 
dressed stone ; interior walls 
might he faced with plaster de- 
corated with frescoes. The wealth 
of the community is indicated by 
store rooms for wine, oil, and 
treasure in precious metal. There 
must have been specialised masons, 
metal-workers, and potters. In 
Crete and Mycenaean Greece also, 
the necessity of keeping accounts 
led to the development of writing. 

This degree of civilization did 
not spread until late in the Iron 
Age to temperate Europe, where 
there is less evidence of settled 
community life during a great 
part of the Bronze Age than during 
Neolithic times. The Early and 
Middle Bronze Ages saw the deve- 
lopment of a pastoral economy, 
supplemented by hunting, at the 
expense of the cultivation of 
cereals in garden plots which had 
obtained in earlier times. House 
remains are very rare. Weapons 
and tools are therefore best known 
from burial mounds, in which it 
was the custom to inter grave- 
goods with the dead, or from 
hoards of bronzes deposited or lost 
by travelling merchants or smiths : 
an Early Bronze Age hoard from 
Bennewitz near Halle contained 
297 axes. 

In the West Mediterranean the 
rite of burial in communal mega- 
lithie tombs continued from the 
Neolithic period well into the 
Bronze Age; and it is probable 
that the builders of certain types 
of chamber tombs may be identi- 


fied with the earliest seekers after 
metallic ores in, for example, 
Spain and Ireland. It was in the 
Bronze Age also that the massive 
circles and trilithons of such 
sanctuaries as Avebury and Stone- 
henge W'cre erected. 

Spread o£ the Plough 

In the Late Bronze Age the 
spread of the nse of the light 
plough or nrairum into the lands 
north of the Alps brought about 
an agricultural revolution. The 
cultivation of fixed fields and the 
intensification of trade along tra- 
ditional routes, together with the 
influence of civilized communities 
to the south-east, led to a more 
settled way of life, if not neces- 
sarily a more peaceful one. The 
Late Bronze Age was probably a 
time of constant warfare among 
petty chieftains, betweeii whose 
standard of living and that of their 
dependants there was a great gulf. 
During most of the period much of 
Europe was affected by successive 
migrations of the Urn- Field people 
(characterised by their rite of 
cremation in funerary nrns) who 
were moving in a general direction 
from east to west. 

Archaeology concerns itself with 
material culture, the development 
of which has no necessary con- 
nexion with the evolution of 
human typos and languages. But 
it is possible by the end of the Late 
Bronze Age to point out archaeo- 
logically separable groups which 
were the ancestors of nations 
known to history — the Mycenaean 
Greeks in the Aegean, proto-Latin 
tribes in Italy, the Celts in S.W. 
Germany, and the Germans in 
Scandinavia and N. Germany. 

Already at the beginning of the 
Bronze Age the Sumerians and the 
Egyptians were literate, so that 
more or leas accurate dates for 
events in their histories may be 
deduced from a study of king lists, 
funerary monuments, and the like, 
from c. 3000 b.c. onwards. Where 
datable Sumerian or Egyptian 
artefacts occur in prehistoric con- 
texts elsewhere in the East Medi- 
terranean (as, for example, in 
(treece), they provide invaluable 
clues for dating the cultures of the 
less civilized communities. The 
typological development of the 
bronzes themselves from simple to 
more complex forms provides a 
second, though less reliable, means 
of relative dating. By these 
methods approximate dates for the 
various phases of the European 
Bronze Age are ascertained, al- 
though chronological schemes put 
forward by one authority are 
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usually subject to correction by 
the next after the discovery of new 
evidence or the re- consideration 
of the old. Scientific methods 
of dating such as radio- carbon 
analysis, in which the margin of 
error inherent in the method is 
wide, do not assist the dating of 
the comparatively short Bronze 
Age to the same extent as they do 
that of the Stone Age. 

Bronze Age Periods 

The European Bronze Age is 
commonly divided into three 
periods, Early, Mddle, and Late. 
For the detailed study of pottery 
and metal types, it is sometimes 
sub-divided into six phases, A — F. 
Approximate dates are : 

Early Bronze Age 1750-1400 B.c. 

(Phase A) 

Middle Bronze Age 1400-1200 b.c. 

(Phases B, C) 

Late Bronze Age 1200-650 b.c. 

(Phases D, E, F) 

In large areas of the world, e.g. 
in Africa outside Egypt, in Aus- 
tralia, and in the New World, 
bronze never came into general 
use, and the Stone Age continued 
until the introduction of iron by 
Europeans in modern times. Con- 
suit Ancient Bronze Implements 
of Great Britain and Ireland, J. 
Evans, 1881 ; The Bronze Age, 
V. G. Childe, 1930 ; Prehistoric 
Communities of the British Isles, 
V. G. Childe, 1940 ; Prehistoric 
Foundations of Europe, 0. F, C. 
Hawkes, 1940 ; Dawn of Euro- 
pean Civilisation, V. G. Childe, 4th 
ed. 1947 ; Metallurgy in Anti- 
quity, R. J. Forbes, 1950 ; New 
Light on the Most Ancient East, 
V. G. Childe, 4th ed. 1952. 

Audrey Furness 

Bronze Powder. The generic 
name for finely crushed copper 
alloy powders, used for pigments, 
lithographic printing, decorative 
work, intaglio and surface print- 
ing, etc. The industry is long- 
standing, but improvements in 
technique have reduced the manual 
labour used, so that the product 
is better graded. The manufactur(‘ 
is described in an Egyptian-Greek 
manuscript of a.d. 300, now at 
Leyden. 

yir H. Bessemer developed 
a process, operated for secrecy 
entirely by his relatives which 
enabled him to monopolise the 
industry for many years. Before 
the First Great War Germany was 
the chief producer ; plants are now 
in operation in Great Britain and 
the U.B.A. The raw' materials are 
chiefly copper and zinc. Composi- 
tions may vary from 95 p.c. copper, 


5 p.c. zinc, for the “ pale-golds ” to 
70 p.c. copper, 30 p.c. zinc, for 
the “ rich -golds.” The alloy is 
made into ribbons by pouring 
molten metal on to a fly-wheel 
or the interior of a cylinder. 
Sponge-like nuggets made by 
pouring the molten metal into a 
stream of water under high 
pressure are an alternative. The 
product is then broken up by 
stamps until the desired fineness 
is obtained. The powder is 
polished for from 10 to 48 hrs. A 
little stearic acid may be added 
to give the so-called “ lac ” 
properties ; some sort of heat 
colouring treatment may follow. 
Antique finishes may be obtained 
by the action of acetic acid and 
heat. Finally, the powder is 
sieved through a series of meshes. 

Bronze Statuary. Form of 
art. It still enjoys great vogue, 
partly for its own sake and partly 
because it is exceptionally adapted 
to open-air exhibits. Of the two 
processes of casting— the cite perdue. 
and the sand-mould — the first, or 
waste -w'ax method, is preferred by 
most sculptors. It admits of "a 
much keener definition of the finer 
details of their work than the sand- 
mould method, w'hile the risk of 
damage is almost negligible. 

After the bust, statue, or other 
figure has been modelled in clay a 
mould of it is taken and filled with 
a core of plaster and pounded brick. 
This core is then coated w'ith 
sculptor’s wax, w'hich exactly fits 
into the mould at every point, and 
has the thickness which the bronze 
skin is to have. The object having 
been protected from injury in the 
founding, it is next put into the 
furnace, and when the wax has 
melted, molten bronze is poured 
into the vacant space. In due 
course the article is withdrawn and 
allowed to cool. The core is then 
taken out and the sculptor goes 
over the bronze surface very 
minutely to remove any roughness 
or other imperfection due to the 
casting. After his treatment is 
completed the bust or statue will 
present as sharp and smooth a sur- 
face as that of the original model. 
The process is so called from the 
fact that the wax (ciVe) is lost 
{perdue) owing to the heat. Hollow 
casting is invariably adopted, since 
solid casting W'ould vastly increase 
not only the w’eight of the figure 
but also the amoont of its cost. 
Bronze assumes a beautiful greenish 
tinge with age and is capable of 
resisting the encroachments of 
the English climate. 

Bronze-winged Pigeon. Name 
given to some six species of 


pigeons found in Australia and the 
East Indies. They have metallic 
bronze green spots or patches on 
the upper wing coverts. 

Bronzing. The art of metal 
colouring. Originally the term was 
restricted to the production of 
a permanent bronze colour on 
copper, but the field has broadened 
to embrace many processes and 
shades. Bronzing is not only 
ornamental but also protects 
against corrosion. Of mechanical 
and chemical methods, the latter 
are more widely used. The surface 
must be copper, brass, or silver, 
though steel, cast iron, and other 
metals may be bronzed by first 
coating them with one of these 
metals by electro-plating. 

For mechanical bronzing, real 
bronze metal, containing 90 p.c. 
copper, 8 p.c. tin, and 2 p.c. zinc, 
is often used. This may be applied 
in the form of a lacquer. The 
copper in the alloy forms a thin 
surface film of copper oxide, giving 
an antique appearance. Parts 
standing in relief may be brought 
into contrast by rubbing off the 
surface w'ith an abrasive. 

The colours produced by chemi- 
cal bronzing range from black to 
light blue and green. A series of 
shades from pale gold to crimson 
or purple is possible with a 
solution containing 12 oz. sodium 
thiosulphate, 8 oz. lead acetate, 
and 1 gall, of w'ater. An apple- 
green patina may be produced by 
painting W'ith this solution: sodium 
chloride, 20 oz. ; vinegar, 1 gall. ; 
ammonia, 16 fluid oz. ; ammonium 
chloride, 20 oz. The beautiful 
Florentine bronze is applied to 
copper by a solution containing 
1 J oz, of barium sulphide to a gall, 
of W’ater. A similar solution on 
silver gives all shades of crimson, 
purple, and brow'n. Silver is often 
oxidised w'ith a dilute solution of 
potas.siuni sulphide and ammo- 
nium carbonate, to give a black 
surface. Coloured bronzes are used 
in textile printing. 

Bronzmo, II. See Allori, Angelo. 

Brooch OK Fibula. Ornament 
that first came into use in the 
Bronze Age, probably in central 
Europe. It was developed from a 
simple safety-pin made of a 
single piece of wire, but more ela- 
borate forms were rapidly invented . 
The ordinary brooch consist.s 
essentially of the bow', spring, and 
eatchplate, though the spring may 
be absent and replaced by a hinge, 
or the bow may be replaced by an 
ornamental disk. The pennanular 
brooch of the Roman Empire, 
which was adopted and elaborated 
by the Irish, consisted of a loose 
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Brooch. 1. Gold brooch, 7th cent. B.C. 2. Gold brooch, 6th cent. B.C. 
3. Silver, early 4th cent. B.C. 4. Inlaid brooch, Roman Empire. S. Silver 
and ^t, 2nd cent. A.D. 6. Fibnla, 3rd cent. A.D. 7. Enamelled Anglo- 
Saxon. 8. Scottish viking brooch. 9. Early Irish. 10. English, 14th cent. 

11. Early 20th cent, gold and diamonds 


pin fastened to a ring in which 
there was generally an opening. 

Brook, Clive (b. 1887). British 
aetor. A Londoner, born June 1, 
1887, he was educated privately 
and made his stage debut in 1919. 
In 1920 he appeared at the St. 
Martin’s Theatre, London, and be- 
gan his film 
career, which 
took him to 
the U.S.A. 
during 1924- 
1934. For 
more than 20 
years he was 
a popular ro- 
mantic actor, 
specialising in 
parts which 
called for 
Films in which 
he appeared included This Freedom, 
Interference, Shanghai Express, 
Cavalcade, Return to Yesterday, 
On Approval. Brook returned to 
the London stage in 1944, appear- 
ing e.g. in The Years Between, 
1945, Aldous Huxley’s The Gio- 
conda Smile, 1948, and a revival of 
Wilde’s A Woman of No Import- 
ance, 1953. 


Brooke, Fulke Geeville, 
1st Baron (1554-1628). English 
courtier and poet, well described in 

the epitaph 
he wrote for 
himself as 
servant to 
Queen Eliza- 
beth, coun- 
cillor to King 
James, and 
friend to Sir 
Philip Sid- 
ney.” Born at 
Beauchamp 
Court, War- 
w i c k s h i r e , 
and educated at Shrewsbury 
School (which he entered on the 
same day as Sidney) and Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, he went to court 
with Sidney in 1577, and at once 
became a favourite. His attempts 
to share in various campaigns and 
hazardous enterprises were frus- 
trated by the queen, and he at 
length settled to a civil career. He 
was M.P. for Warwickshire 1592- 

1620, treasurer of the navy 1598, 
chancellor of the exchequer 1614- 

1621. He was Imighted 1603, and 
made a peer 1621. Stabbed by an 


old servant, resentful at learning 
that he had been omitted from his 
master’s will. Lord Brooke died 
Sept. 30, 1628. His most famous 
work is his biography of Sir Philip 
Sidney, but his poems and plays 
have always been of interest to 
scholars. One of his aphorisms is : 

Man is the only creature with the 
powder of laughter ; is he not also 
the only one that deserves to be 
laughed at ? ” His complete w^orks 
were edited for private circulation 
in 1870, by A. B. Grosart. 

His cousin Robert, 2nd baron 
(1608-43), was a leader of the Par- 
liamentary party against Charles I. 
He w^as killed while attacking Lich- 
field cathedral, March 2, 1643. 

Brooke, Sir James (1803-68). 
British soldier and administrator 
w'ho became the first w^hite rajah of 
Sarawak. Born in Benares, April 
29, 1803, the son of an Englishman 
in the service of the East India co., 
he was educated at Norwich gram- 
mar school. Obtaining a commis- 
sion in the army of the East India 
co. in 1819, he took part in the first 
Burmese war in 1826, was badly 
wounded, and sent home. He re- 
turned to India in 1830, but was 
obliged to leave the company’s ser- 
vice, and returned to England via 
the Straits Settlements. It was 
possibly on this voyage that he 
first conceived the idea of carrying 
British ccunmerco and civilization 
to the Malay archipelago. Brooke 
made a voyage to China in 1834. 
On the death of his father the 
following year, he inherited 
£30,000 and, having purchased a 
yacht, ho sailed for Borneo in 1838. 
He arrived Aug. 15, 1839, on the 
north-west coast, in an area infested 
with pirates but nominally ruled by 
the Sultan of Brunei. He w^as 
courteously received by the sultan, 
wliom ho assisted to quell the rebel- 
lious tribes of the interior. In 
gratittide the Sultan conferred 
upon him in 1841 the title of rajah 
and governor of Sarawak, which 
at that time was only some 7,000 
sq. m. in extent. 

Brooke reformed the govern- 
ment and laws, put down the head- 
hunting of the Dyaks, and extir- 
pated piracy in the neighbouring 
seas. He revisited England in 
1847, was received by Queen Vic- 
toria at Windsor, and created 
K.G.B, In the same year he bought 
the island of Labuan for the British 
government and was made its first 
governor in 1846 and consul- 
general in Borneo. In 1851 a com- 
mission of investigation cleared 
him of charges of cxuelty and ille- 
gality brought against him in the 
house of commons. 



Clive Brook, 
British actor 


faultless behaviour. 



Fulke Greville, 
Lord Brooke 
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In 1857 he crushed at Kuching, 
the capital of Sarawak, a rebellion 
among a group of Chinese descent. 
His health failing, Brooke trans- 
ferred the administration of the 
province to his nephew Charles and 
settled at Burrator, Devon, where 
he died, June 11, 1868. He be- 
queathed his sovereignty of Sara- 
wak to his nephew, and, if male 
issue failed him, all the rights, 
privileges, and powers belonging 
thereto were devised to Queen 
Victoria. 

Sir James Brooke’s nephew, 
Charles Anthony Johnson Brooke 
(1829-1917), son of Sir James’s 
sister Emma by her marriage with 
the Bev. Francis Johnson, served 
10 years in the navy before joining 
his uncle in Sarawak in 1852. On 
his uncle’s death in 1868 he suc- 
ceeded as rajah and adopted the 
name of Brooke. During his rule 
the territory of Sarawak was in- 
creased to 47,000 sq. m, and in 
1888 became a British protec- 
torate, though still retaining in- 
ternal independence. Brooke was 
knighted in 1888. He was suc- 
ceeded as rajah by his son, ( Hiarles 
Vymer Brooke (b. 1874), knighted 
1927, who abdicated in 1946. 

Brooke, Rupert Chawner 
(1888-1915), English poet. Born 
at Rugby, Aug. 3, 1888, where his 

father was a 
house master, 
he was edu- 
cated at that 
school, and at 
King’s College, 
Cambridge. In 
1911 his first 
volume of 
poems was 

Rupert Brooke, published, and 

English poet jj, 

out on a journey through America 
to the Pacific, passing some time in 
Fiji and describing his travels in 
letters to the Westminster Gazette. 
On the outbreak of the First Great 
War he received a commission in 
the Royal Naval div. and wont to 
Antwerp, thence to the Mediterra- 
nean. He fell sick after a slight 
sunstroke at Lemnos, and died in 
hospital at Scyros, April 23, 1915. 

Several volumes of his poems 
and other writings, which reveal 
an intense joy in living and alert- 
ness to physical delight, were pub- 
hshed after his death. Grant- 
chester, The Great Lover, and the 
1914 Sonnets have retained enor- 
mous popularity. Brooke’s per- 
sonality as the poet who was also 
an athlete, the dreamer who also 
found adventure in travel and war, 
perhaps won him as many readers 
as did the quality of his verse. A 



portrait memorial was unveiled in War. Promoted air commodore, 
Rugby school chapel in 1919. he was commandant of the staff 

Brooke, Stopford Augustus college, Cramvell, 1921-26 ; of the 
(1832-1916). British man of let- Imperial Defence College, 1931-33; 

a.-o.-c.-in-c., Middle East, 1935- 
36. He retired from the R.A.F. 
1937, but rejoined on the outbreak 
of the Second Great War in 1939, 
becoming c.-in-c. Far East in 1941. 
He relinquished his command in 
1942, and died Get. 26, 1953. 

Brook Farm. Name of a farm 
at West Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., the home of a Socialist 
community founded in 1841. The 
idea originated with members of a 
Boston coterie known as the Tran- 


ters. Born at Letterkennv, Done- 
gal, Nov. 14, 

1832, he went 
from school 
at Kidder- 
minster and 
Kingstown to 
Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

In 1857 he was 
ordained to a 
curacy in Lon- 
don. He went 
to Berlin as chaplain to the Prin- 



Stopford Brooke, 
British author 


scendcntal Club, 


to which George 


cess Royal, and was subsequently Ripley, W. E. Channing, Emerson, 
minister of S. James’s Chapel, Thoreau, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
York St., London, and between and Margaret Fuller belonged. In- 
1876-94 at Bedford Chapel, New augurated on joint stock lines by 
Oxford St. This was a proprietary George Ripley, as the Brook Farm 
chapel, and he remained there Association of Agriculture and 
when, in 1880, he left the Church of Education, the members included 
England and became a Unitarian. Hawthorne, Channing, G. W. 

Brooke’s English Literature, Curtis, and C. A, Dana. In three 
1880, widely influenced popular years the membership reached 
taste. His other volumes include seventy. In 1844 the concern was 
the Life and Letters of F. W. reconstituted on Fourieristic lines 
Robertson, 1865 ; a study of as the Brook Farm Phalanx, but 
Tennyson, 1804 ; and The Poetry this was dissolved in 1847. Consult 
of Robert Browning, 1902. His The Blithedale Romance, N. Haw- 
primer on Milton, 1879 ; Hikory thorne, 1852 ; Brook Farm, J. T. 
of Early Engli.sh Literature to the Codman, 1894. 

Accession of iElfred, 1892 ; and Brookite. A titanium- bearing 
English Literature to the Norman mineral, titanium dioxide (TiOg), 
Conquest, 1898, all bear witness to crystallising in the orthorhomli^ic 
his learning. He wrote much on system. It is trimorphous with 
theology. He died March 18, 1916. rutile and octahedrite (anatase). 

Brookeborough, Sir Basil it occurs in crystals, is of brownish 
Stanlake Brooke, Viscount (b. colour, and has atomic structure 
1888). British politician, prime similar to that of columbite. 
minister of Northern Ireland. Born Generally it is of secondary origin 
June 9, 1888, he was educated at derived from other titanium-bear- 
Winchester and Sandhurst. He ing minerals occurring 


succeeded his father as 5th baronet 
in 1907. M.P. for Lisnaskea in the 
parliament of Northern Ireland 
from 1929, he became minister of 
agriculture 1933, of commerce 


in some 
igneous and metamorphie rocks. 

Brooklands. Formerly one of 
the world’s most famous motor- 
racing tracks. It is near Wey- 
bridge, Surrey, England, 20 m. 


way station. Opened in 1907, 
it had greater and smaller 
circuits of 3^ and 2 ra. respoo- 

'rf 


1941, and prime minister in 1943. S.W. of London, and has a rail- 
On receiving a peerage, 1952, he 
took the title Viscount Brooke- 
borough, of Golebrook, N. Ireland. 

Brooke- 
Popham, Sir 
Henry Robert 
Moore (1878- 
1953). British air 
officer, knighted 
in 1927. Born 
Sept. 18, 1878, at 
Mendlosham, 

Suffolk, educated 
at Haileybury 
and Sandhurat.he 
qualified as pilot 
in 1911 and com- 
manded a wing in 

France early in Brooklands. Bridge Bend at the Sormer motor-racing 
the First Great track near Weybridge, Surrey 
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Brooklyn. Plan ot the older part of this borongrh of New York City, built on Long 
Island and connected with Manhattan by tnnnels and bridges 


tively, the track width being 100 
ft- and thus suitable for the largest 
and fastest cars. Brooklands was 
the scene of many world speed 
records ; its own highest speed of 
151‘97 m.p.h. was achieved by 
John Cobb. Enclosing an airfield 
used for manufacture, testing, etc., 
from the earliest days of flying, 
it was sold in 1946 to Vickers- 
Armstrong for £330,000. 

BrookHne. A town of Massa- 
chusetts, on the Charles River 
and the Boston and Albanv rail- 
road. It is completely surrounded 
by Boston, which six times un- 
successfully attempted to absorb 
it. A pleasant residential com- 
munity, Brookline is the home of 
many of Boston’s leading business 
and professional men. Pop, (1950) 
57,589- 

Brookl 3 ni. The first in popu- 
lation and the second in area of 
the five boroughs which form New 
York City. Brooklyn consists of 
88*8 sq. m. on the S.W. end of 
Long Island, conterminous with 
Queens County. Connecting it with 
Manhattan Island are three bridges 
across East River, including the 
Triborough bridge, completed 
1936, and a number of tunnels, in- 
cluding three underground systems. 


Brooklyn has its own airport, h’loyd 
Bennett Field, which before the 
Second Great War was used prin- 
cipally for military aviation. Al- 
though it is known as the borough 
of churches ” and as a residential 
section for New York workers, 
Brooklyn is an important com- 
mercial, industrial, and shipping 
centre, with 108 ni. of coast line, 
comprising part of New York 


harbour. Besides being an im- 
portant centre for the import of 
raw materials in New York’s 
foreign commerce, the borough is 
a manufacturing centre, with ship- 
yards, aircraft factories, machine 
shops, and furniture and clothing 
and shoe factories. The handsome 
terraced residential section, Brook- 
lyn Heights, affords a magnificent 
view of New York harbour. 
Brooklyn College is one of the four 
units of New York City’s free 
system of higher education. Other 
educational institutions include 
St. John’s university. Long Island 
university, and the Brooldyn law 
school. Brooklyn has its own 
public library, museum and child- 
ren’s museum, botanical garden, 
and zoo. Prospect Park consists 
of 526 well-kept acres. Greenwood 
Cemetery (478 acres) is celebrated 
for its many monuments. Other 
notable features of the borough 
are the Brooklyn academy of 
music, the Williamsburg and Red 
Hook low-cost housing projects, 
Coney Island (the Blackpool 
of New York), and the New 
York navy yard. Originally 
a Dutch settlement, named after 
the town of Breukelon in the 
Netherlands, Brooklyn became a 
city in 1 834, and was merged with 
New York City in 1898. Pop. 
(1950) 2,738,175. 

Brooklyn Bridge. Suspension 
bridge connecting Brooklyn and 
Manhattan, New York. Opened in 
1883, it was at the time of its 
erection the longest span bridge in 
the world. The main suspension 
span measures 1,595 ft. between 
towers, the side anchor-spans 
930 ft. each, and the approach 
viaducts 2,534 ft., making a total 
length of 5,989 ft. The cost was 
over £3.100,000. »SVp Bridge. 



Biooklyii, New York City. Borough Hall, lormer City Hall, which houses 
the Borough President’s offices. Behind it is a modern commercial block 
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Brooklyn Bridge. Suspension bridge across East River, 
connecting Brooklyn with Manhattan, which is seen in 

the background 

Brooks, Charles William Shir- 
ley (1S16-74). British author and 
journalist. Born in London, April 
29, 1816, son 
of an architect, 
and 'educated 
for the law, he 
took to jour- 
nalism, was 
parliamentary 
reporter for 
The Morning 
Chronicle, and 
wrote leaders 
for The Illus- 
trated London News. 



Shirley Brooks, 
British author 


In 1861 he 


alternative to the 
mixed company 
and publicity of 
the coffee houses. 
He was the first 
“ master ” of the 
chrb. He was suc- 
ceeded in about 
1774 by Brooks, 
forwhomHolland 
built a house in 
St. James’ Street. 
When this was 

opened in 1778, 
the club took the 
name of Brooks’s. 
In its earlier 
years, the club 

was noted for its 
fashionable gam- 
bling, and was a Whig stronghold. 
It retains strong associations with 
the name of Charles James Fox, 
and the Fox Club meets there. 

Brookwood. District m the 
parish of Woking, Surrey. The 
London necropolis is here, with a 
crematorium erected in 1889. 

Some 10,000 British and Allied 

dead of the Second Great War are 
buried here. There is also a mental 
hospital. Brookwood, 28 m. S.W. 
of London, has two stations, one 
called Necropolis. 

Broom {Oytima scoparius). A 
shrub of the family Leguminosao. 


joined the Punch staff, inaugurated A native of Europe, N. Asia, the 
and wrote for twenty years the 
Essence of Parliament, and suc- 
ceeded Mark Lemon as editor from 
1870 until his death Feb. 23, 1874. 

A facile writer of verse, he was also 
the author of several novels and 
plays. Consult A Great Punch 
Editor, G. S. Layard, 1907. 

Brooks, Phillips (1835-93). 

American preacher and divine. 

Bom at Boston. Massachusetts, 

Dec. 13, 1836, 
he wsia educat- 
ed at Harvard. 

He was rector 
of churches in 
P h iladelphia 
from 1859 to 
1862 and at 
Boston from 
1869 to 1891. 




Broom (Cytisus scoparius), a heath 
and moorland shrub 


Pnuups Brooks, 
American divine 


Canaries, and the Azores, it attains 
a height of about 6 ft., and grows 
on heathlands. The branches are 
In 1891 he was green and furrowed. The leaves are 
elected bishop divided into three small leaflets 
of Massachusetts. He died at covered with short silky hairs. The 
Boston, Jan. 23, 1893. Brooks flower is of the pea type, but bright 
enjoyed great popularity as a yellow ; the petals and the sexual 
preacher of the liberal school of organs are so arranged that bees get 
theology and as author of The dusted with the pollen and so are 
Influence of Jesus, 1879. He also made use of in cross-fertilisation. 


wrote the carol 0 Little Town of 
Bethlehem. 

Brooks’s. London social olub. 
It was formed in Pall Mall in 1764 
by Almack (William McCall), a 
w ine merchant, to provide an 


The seeds are produced m a 
black two-valved pod, and have 
an oil-body or elaiosome attached 
which is much appreciated by ants. 
These carry off the seeds to their 
runs, where the food body is bitten 


off and eaten, and the uninjured 
part germinates far from the place 
where it was produced. 

Broom corn is a name for Indian 
millet {Sorghum vulgar e). Its 
branches, after the grain has been 
threshed out, are used instead of 
bristles for the manufacture of 
carpet brooms, clothes brushes, 
and similar articles. 

Broome. Tovniship on Roebuck 
Bay, Western Australia. On the 
N. coast of the state, in Dampier 
Land, it is the h.q. of a pearling 
fleet employing perhaps 1,000 
divers, most of them Asians. 
Broome is in regular commimi ca- 
tion with Singapore and with 
other ports of Western Australia. 

It is the main town of a large 
pastoral area, and exports many 
head of cattle. It was the second 
town of Australia to be subjected 
to aerial attack by the Japanese 
(the first being Darwin). Fop. 
(1954) L114. 

Broome, Sm Frederick Na- 
pier (1842-96). British admini- 
strator. Born in Canada, Nov. 18, 
1842, the son of a clergyman, he 
was educated at Whitchurch gram- 
mar school, Shropshire. Between 
1857-69 he was a sheep farmer in 
New Zealand, and wrote both 
verse and prose, on his return to 
England joining the staff of The 
Times. In 1875 ho was made colo- 
nial secretary of Natal and in 
1877 was transferred to Mauritius. 
Prom 1882 to 1890 he was governor 
of Western Australia. In 1890 he 
became governor of Barbados and 
in 1891 of Trinidad. Knighted 
1884, he died Nov. 26, 1896, 

Broome Park. Estate in Kent, 
once the home of Earl Kitchener. 
It is nearly midway between 
Canterbury and Dover. The hand- 
some mansion, built about 1620, 
is sometimes identified with the 
Tappington Everard of Barham’s 
Ingoldsby Legends. The estate 
was purchased by Kitchenerinl911. 

Broomrape [Orobanche). Ex- 
tensive genus of leafless root para- 
sites of the family Orobanchaceae. 
It is a native of 

' » 

various temp- 
erate and trop- 
ical regions, but 
c hiefly of 
Europe and E. 

Asia. Except 
just before the 
flowering time 
the plants are 
entirely sub- 
terranean, the 
rootstock being attached to the 
roots of clovers, furze, broom, 
hardheads, ivy, etc., from which 
they draw all their nourishment. 



Broomrape 
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The flowering stem is a stout, 
fleshy growth, usually brown in 
colour, sparingly clad with thin 
scales, and ending in a crowded 
spike of two-hpped flowers. 

Broschi, Carlo, Name of the 
Italian singer better kno\ra as 
Farinclli {q-v.). 

Brose (old Fr. brouez, broth). 
Scottish dish of oatmeal on which ^ 
boiling milk, water, or meat liquor 
is poured and stirred immediately. 
The various kinds of brose are 
named according to the ingredient 
added, such as water- brose, etc. 
Pease-brose is made with pease- 
meal and served with milk. 

Broseley. Parish and town of 
Shropshire, England. It stands on 
the Severn, 14 m. S.E. of Shrews- 
bury, on the rly., and is in the 
borough of Wenlock. The parish 
church, rebuilt in 1845, is in the 
Perpendicular style. Broseley, 
once noted for its clay “ church- 
warden ” tobacco pipes, makes 
tiles and bricks, and has coalmines. 
It was an important centre of 
iron smelting in the ISth century. 
Pop. (1951) 3,457. 

Brosna. River of the Irish Re- 


jmprisonment for a first offence, 
increased to £250 or six months’ 
imprisonment for later offences. 
Bordel (old Fr., small shelter) was 
confused with brothel and came to 
have the same meaning in Middle 
English. On account of the misuse 
made of bathing establishments, 
bagnio and stew were used as syno- 
nyms for brothel in the 17th cent. 

Brotherhood. Primitive insti- 
tution setting up a fraternal rela- 
tionship between two men not 
brothers by birth or marriage. In 
some forms of blood-brotherhood 
the compact is scaled by an ex- 
change of blood through trans- 
fusion or suction. The blood-rite 
may be performed with the Iflood of 
a sacrificial animal, or symbolised 
by an exchange of wcapoixs, food 
(meal-communion), dress, or even 
names. The blood-covenant mav 
be made between man and woman 
or between two women. It may 
extend to animals, disembodit'd 
spirits, or supernatural beings. In 
some tribes — e.p. Australian and 
Southern Bantu — boys initiated 
together are deemed to become 
blood relatives. The institution 


vice. The official organ is the 
Outlook, published monthly. Its 
work in other countries is carried 
on through the World Brotherhood 
Federation. It is non-scctarian and 
non-political. The headquarters 
are at Premier House, 150, South- 
ampton Row, W.C.l. 

In the U.S.A, bi’othcrhood is 
sometimes part of the name of a 
trade union, e.g. the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 

Brother Jonathan. Popular 
nickname for a citizen, or for the 
corporate citizenship, ofthoU.vS.A., 
corresponding somewhat to the 
British John Bull. Its origin is 
doubtful ; ])osHibly it is derived 
from Jonathan Ti'iunbull, governor 
of Connecticut during the War of 
Independence. When asked some 
difficult question, George Washing, 
ton had a habit of saying, “ We 
must consult Brother Jonathan.” 

Brothers of the Common Life. 
Religious community founded at 
Deventer, in the Netherlaiids, by 
Gerrit de Groote (Gerrit the Great, 
Germanised as Gerhard Groot, 
Latinised as Gerardus Magnus) 
(1340-84). Ho was assisted and 


public flowing 30 m. S.W. through 
Westmeath and Offaly to the Shan- 
non m. above Banagher. The 
Little Brosna, after a N.W. course 
of 10 m., enters the Shannon 3 m. 
below Banagher ; it passes through 
a beautiful district. 

Brosses, Charles de (1709-77). 
French scholar and author. Born 
at Dijon, Feb. 17, 1709, he be- 
came a lawyer. As such he was 
for some years president of the 
parlement of Burgundy that sat 
at Dijon, but his time was mainly 
devoted to literary work. He vTote 
for the Encyclopedie and was ac- 
quainted with most of the great 
Frenchmen of his day. In 1750 he 
published a work upon Hercu- 
laneum, and when in Italy he 
wrote his Letters on that country, 
perhaps his most notable work ; 
these were first published in 1799 
and appeared again in the 19th 
century. Brosses wrote on the 
formation of languages, and also a 
history of the voyages to the 
southern (Australian) lands. He 
died May 17, 1777. Consult Life 
and Works, H. Mamet, 1874. 

Broth. Kind of soup. It is 
made from the liquor in which 
meat, especially mutton or chicken, 
has been boiled. 

Brothel (A.S. breothan, to go 
to ruin). Place to which men and 
w’omen resort for illicit intercourse. 
The keeper of a brothel is liable to 
a fine of £100 or three months’ 


was long a living force among the 
Slavs. 

Brotherhood. Association of 
men for religious or social objects. 
Such societies have been common 
in the Roman Catliolic Church 
since the Middle Ages, and in cer- 
tain cases, e.g. the third orders of S. 
Francis and S. Dominic, arc under 
the direction of the Franciscan and 
Dominican friars. They arose to 
meet the needs of men who could 
not join a religious community, but 
wished to ob.serve some simple rxilc 
of life and to unite in definite work 
of charity. Brotherhoods for 
teacliing, for tending and nursing 
the sick, and for burying the deacl 
are typical examples. Other con- 
fraternities are for prayer alone. 
In the late Middle Ages a number 
of brotherhoods, viz. Beghards 
and Beguines, Apostolic Brothers, 
Flagellants, and others, formed 
without authority, became sects 
and w'ere condemned for heresy. 

In the Church of England the 
brotherhood takes the form cither 
of a religious order, as at Cowley, 
Oxford, or of a guild for prayer. 

In Nonconformist churches it is 
associated with the Brotherhood 
Movement Inc., a development of 
the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon 
meetings. It consists of societies 
wffiich are linked together into 
federations, and these eombine to 
form the movement. With it is 
associated the Sisterhood move- 
ment. Both engage in social ser- 


succoeded by his friend Florens 
(or Florentius) Hade wi jus (1350- 
1400) who in 138(5 founded the 
monastery at Winde.sheiin, hence- 
forth the centre of the community. 
The brotherhood was originally a 
group of young men who, without 
taking vow.s, aimed at the cultiva- 
tion of the inner life. They 
neither asked nor accepted alms, 
but worked for their bread, chiefly 
by trans(‘ribing the scripture.s and 
other religious works. Later they 
opened .schools, and by the end 
of the 15th century these were to 
be found all over Germany and 
the Netherlands. More than half 
the schools had been closed during 
the troubled 16lh century ; the 
remainder struggled on until they 
too disappeared in the period of 
the French Revolution and the 
disturbances following it. Thomas 
h Kempts, Erasmus, and Adrian VI 
were notable men trained by the 
brotherhood. 

Brough, Liokel (1835-1909). 
British comedian. Born at Ponty- 
pool, Monmouthshire, the son of a 

brewer, he was 
educated a t 
Manchester 
grammar 
school, and 
first appeared 
on the stage at 
the Lyceum 
in 1854, He 

Lionel Brough. ^<'*1 

British actor the business 
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Side of The Daily Telegraph and Brougham and Vans, Henry 
T he Morning Star, and did not Peter Brougham, 1st Baron 
definitely become an actor until (1778-1S68). British lawyer. 
1864 (Prince of Wales’s, Liver- Born in Edin- 
pool). He played in comic opera, burgh Sept. 19, 

Shakespeare, or monologue ; but 1778, he went 
was seen to best advantage in parts to the high 
such as Tony Lumpkin, Bob Acres, school and uni- 
or Sir Toby Belch. He died at versity there. 

South Lambeth, Nov. 8, 1909. and became an 
Brough, Mary (1863-1934). advocate in 
English actress. Born April 16, 1800. He was 

1863, the daughter of Lionel one of the 
Brouc>-li, she first appeared on the founders of Lord Brougham, 

London stage at the Haymarket The Edinburgh Brush awyer 
Theatre in She Stoops to Conquer, Review, 1802, and in 1805 settled 

1881 the occasion of Mrs. in London, a.ssociated himself polit- 

Langtry’s stage debut. She was tically with the Whigs, and in 1808 
associated with the long succession was called to the bar. He had al- 
of farces by Ben Travers at the ready been on a mission to Lisbon, 
Aldwych Theatre {q.v.), appearing and he wrote, in the Whigs’ inter- 
in broad comedy parts of tlie land- cst, political pamphlets for the 
lady or genial aunt types. She also election of 1809. He added much 
played in film versions of these to his growing reputation by con- 
farces. She died Sept. 30, 1934. ducting a case at the bar of the 
Brough, Robert (1872-1905). house of commons. 

Scottish painter. Born at Inver- In 1810 Brougham was M.P. for 
gordon, after an apprenticeship to Camclford. In 1812, however, he 
lithography in Aberdeen, he was defeated at Liverpool, and it 
studied in the life school of the was 1816 before he was returned 
Scottish Academy at Edinburgh for Winchelsea. By then Queen 
and under Benjamin Constant in Caroline had asked his advice, and 
Paris. In 1897 he settled at Chel- in 1820 be was made her attorney- 
sea, where he rapidly achieved general. He conducted her de- 
success. He was elected an asso- fence against George IV’s action 
ciate of the Scottish Academy, for divorce, thereby making him- 
1904. He was mortally injured in a self on her victory the idol of the 
railwav accident near Shofiield, people, though he was refused silk 


Jan. 20, 1905, and died ne.xtday. 

Brougham. Covered carriage 
for four persons with box-seat 
for driver and footman, and drawn 
by one or two horses or propelled 
by motor. It was named after Lord 


by the King. During the next ten 
years ho was a Whig leader. In- 
terested in popular education, he 
was principal founder of Univer- 
sity College, London, 1828. In 
the same year, in the house of 


In 1835 


Brougham, the designer of the first commons, he made a great speech, 
vehicle of the kind. A brougham lasting six hours, on legal reform, 
seating only two persons is called a On the formation of the Whig 
coupe or doctor’s brougham. ministry ot 1830. Brougham be- 

Brougham. Parish and village came lord chancellor, taking the 
of Westmorland, England. The title of Baron Brougham and 
Roman Brovacum, it is 2 m. S.E. Vaux. He at once started on the 
of Penrith, and contains the ruins law reforms which he had long 
of an old Norman castle, formerly advocated, and besides speeding 
the seat of the Brougham family, up the methods of the court of 
Brougham Hall, 1 m. S., is some- chancery, established the judicial 
times called the Windsor of the committee of the privy council 
North. The Brougham family and the central criminal court, 
sold it in 1934. lu 1835 Melbourne decided to 

^ Broughai^ Type of horse-^ 

designed by Lord Brougham early in the 19th century began to lau in 


r*. 


l!i! 






Brougham. Type of horse-drawn covered carriage 
designed by Lord Brougham early in the 19th century 


1 866, and he died at Cannes, 
May 7, 1868. 

Brougham's versatility, his total 
incapacity to work in harness with 
colleagues, and his restless vanity 
and rashness of speech marred his 
political career. As a .speaker he 
was always effective. His dis- 
covery of Cannes, where he was 
buried, made that place a popular 
health resort. Consult Life and 
Times, autobiography, 1871 ; Life, 
C. T. Garratt, 1935. 

Brouglitoii. Parish of Lan- 
casliii’e, England. It lies wholly 
within the borough of Salford 
(q.v.), and contains a Norman 
church, a town hall, and Broughton 
Old Hall, at one time the seat of 
the Stanleys and the Chccthams. 
There arc a fine park and golf 
links. In Lancashire also is 
Broughton-in-Furness, 2^ m. S.W. 
of Coniston by railway. 

Broughton., John Cam Hob- 
house, Baron (1786-1869). Brit- 
ish politician. Born June 27, 1786, 
he was edu- 
cated at West- 
minster and 
Trinity Col- 
lege, Cam- 
bridge. After 
travelling on 
the Continent 
with Byron, 
he was Radi- 
cal M.P. for Baron Broughton, 

Westminster;, 

1820-33, for Nottingham, 1835-46, 
and for Harwich, 1848-51. In 1819 
he was imprisoned for breach of 
privilege for publishing a political 
pamphlet. 

A steady supporter of Liberal re- 
forms, he was appointed secretary 
at war in 1832, chief secretary for 
Ireland in 1833, and was twice 
president of the board of control. 
In 1851 he was raised to the peer- 
age. He is said to have invented 
the phrase “His Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition.” The friend and" executor 
of Byron, he wrote, in addition to 
his own travel books and various 
political works, Historical Illustra- 
tions of the Fourth Canto of 
Childo Harold, 1818. The peerage 
became extinct on his death, 
June 3, 1869. Consult his Recollec- 
tions of a Long Life, ed. Lady 
Dorchester, 1909-11. 

Broughton, Rhoba (1840- 
1920). British novelist. Born near 
Denbigh, Nov. 29, 1840, the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman, she achieved 
success with her first novel, Not 
Wisely but Too Well, 1867. This 
was followed by a long series, in- 
cluding Cometh Up as a Flower, 
1867 ; Red as arRoso is She, 1870 ; 
Nancy, 1873 ; Dear Faustina, 
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1897 , The Devil and the Deep 
Sea, 1910 ; Between Two Stools. 
1912, She died June 5, 1920. 

Broughty Ferry. Former police 
burgh of Angus co., Scotland 
incorporated 1914 with Dundee. 

Brouwer, Adriaen (1605-38). 
Netherlands painter classed by 
some as of the Dutch, by others as 
of the Flemish, school. Himself an 
addict of the strong, possibly 
“ doped ” tobacco used by the 
poor of his day, he excelled in pic- 
tures of low life in taverns and 
tobacco dens. Born at Oudenarde. 
he was a pupil of Frans Hals at 
Haarlem from 1625 until he settled 
in Antwerp in 1632. There he was 
imprisoned by the Spaniards for a 
time, but was released through the 
influence of Rubens, who is said to 
have possessed 17 of his pictures. 
He died of plague at Antw'erp. 
Brouwer’s influence is noticeable 
in the work of both Teniers tlie 
younger and Adriaen Van Ostade. 
Brouwer is represented at galleries 
in London, Paris, Amsterdam 
Munich, and elsewhere. 

Brown, Alered Erne.st (b. 
1881). British politician, knowm 
as Ernest Brown, Born at Tor- 
quay Aug. 27, 1881, and educated 
there, he contested several con- 
stituencies unsuccessfully as a 
Liberal candidate until elected 
M.P. for Rugby in 1923. He 
represented Leith from 1927 until 
the general election of 1945, 
joining the Liberal National party 
in 1931. Secretary to the mines 
dept., 1932-35, Brown averted 
a coalminers’ strike in 1934, and 
entered Baldwin’s cabinet in 1935. 
He held cabinet rank 10 years, as 
minister of Labour, 1935-40 ; 
secretary of state for Scotland, 

1940- 41 ; minister of Health, 

1941- 43 ; chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster, 1943-45 ; minister 
of Aircraft Production May- July, 
1945. He was then created a 
Companion of Honour. 

Brown, Sm Aenesby (1866- 
1955). British painter. John 
Alfred Arnesby Brown was born 
at Nottingham and educated at 
Nottingham high school. He 
studied art with Andrew M’ Galium, 
and at the Herkomer School, 

Bushey. He 
exhibited 
at the Royal 
Academy from 
1890, mostly 
studies of the 
quiet beauty 
of the English 

ir Ik.’S ■ countryside 

Sir Arnesby Brown, fot eristic Eng- 
British painter bsh sky enects ; 


and in 1907 his landscapes gained 
him the 1st gold medal at the 
International Exhibition in Vienna. 
Browm was elected R.A. in 1915, 
knighted 1938. He died at his home 
near Norwich, Nov. 16, 1955. 

Brown, Sir Arthur Whitten 
(1SS6-194S). British airman. He 
was born in Glasgow and adopted 
engineering as a profession. He 
became interested in flying and 
served in the R.F.C. and R.A.E. 
during the First Great W'ar. 
With Sir John Alcock {q.c.) he 
made the first flight across the 
Atlantic in June, 1919 (it lasted 
just over 16 hours), thus winning 
the Daily Mail prize of £10,000 
offered for this feat, and was 
created K..B.E. in the same 
year. At the outbreak of the 
Second Great War he rejoined the 
R.A.F., but was compelled to 
resign in 1943 owing to ill-health. 
He died Oct. 3. 1948. 

Brown, Charles Brock den 
(1771-1810). American author. 
Born of Quaker stock at Philadcl- 

, phia, Jan. 17, 

taUMM 1> L 7 _ I 


Charles B. Brown!^^ Godvvin’s so- 
Americau author • teaching, 

Miniature by Dunlop , i i 

ho devoted 
himself to literature. The first pro- 
fessional American man of letters, 
he wrote the novels Wieland, or 
the Transformation, a story of 
ventriloquism, 1798 ; Arthur Mer- 
vyn, a tale of the yellow fever 
epidemic in Philadelphia, 1798- 
1800; and Edgar Huntley, th(> 
adventures of a somnambulist, 
1801. His other works include 
Ormond, 1799, and Clara Howard, 
1801. Brown also founded The 
Monthly Magazine and American 
Review, and The Literary Maga- 
zine and American Register. He 

died Feb. 22. 1810. 

Brown, Douglas Clicton. 

This former Speaker of the British 
house of commons is noticed as 
Ruffside, Viscount. 

Brown, Ernest William 
(1866-1938). British mathe- 
matician and astronomer. Born 
at Hull, Nov. 29, 1866, he was 
educated at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Appointed instructor in 
mathematics at Haverford College, 
U.S.A., 1891, and professor, 1893, 
he became professor of mathe- 
matics at Yale university 1907. 
In his Tables of the Motions of 


Charles B. Brown, 
American author 

Miniature by Dunlop 



the Moon, 1919, he showed that 
there are variations in the move- 
ment of the moon which are due 
not to gravity but to changes in 
the rate of rotation of the earth. 
From 1923 his tables were used in 
the Nautical Almanack for the 
calculation of the moon’s position 
Brown retired in 1932 and died at 
New Haven, Count., July 22, 1938 
Brown, Ford Madox (1821-93). 
British painter. Born at Calais, of 
British parents. April 16, 1821, 

ho received his 
early training 
in art at 
Bruges, Ghent, 
and Antwerp, 
exhibiting first 
at Ghent and 
in London at 
(ho R.A. in 
1841. After 
Ford Madox Brown studying in 
Br.t«h pamler Paria/i 843-44. 
he went to Romo, and in 1846 
painted in London the picture of 
Shakc.speare now in the Man- 
chester art gallery. Two years 
later Brown was asked by D. G. 
Rossetti to become his teacher. 
This request brought him the 
friendship of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
with some of whom, though he 
never joined the brotherhood, he 
remained on intimate terms until 
his death. He was a contributor 
to their short-lived journal, The 
Germ ; and the characteristic fea- 
tures of all his work, notably the 
fidelity to literal tran.sc*ription and 
care for minute detail, resemble 
those of the Pre-Raphaelites. The 
.symbolical picture entitled Work, 
which introduccvs into its crowded 
canvas portraits of Ruskin and 
Carlyle now in the Manchester art 
gallery, was begun in 1852 and 
Bnished in 1868. 

In 1855 Madox Brown’s finest 
painting, The Last of England, was 
completed. In this picture, now 
in the Birmingham art gallery, 
the artist portrayed himself and 
his second wdfe. Christ Washing 
Peter’s Feet, produced in 1851 
and several times repainted, was 
bought by the subscriptions of 
artists for the National Gallery, 
and now hangs in the Tate Gallery, 
London. A quarrel with the Royal 
Aca.demy kept Brown from exhibit- 
ing at Burlington House after 
1855. He is represented at the 
Luxembourg by Don Juan Found 
by Haidee. 

To the old Working Men’s 
College in London, from its 
foundation in 1854, Brown gave 
his time and work freely, desiring 
to develop an understanding of 
art in England, and during 1861- 
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74 he was actively associated with 
William Morris. He died in 
London, Oct. 6, 1893. 

Brown, Frederick Richard 
(b. 1910). England ciicket all- 
rounder. Born at Lima, Peru. 
Brovm played for Cambridge Uni- 
versity and for Surrey 1930-31. 
and toured Australia in 1932-33, 
but took no part in test matches. 
In 1949 he accepted the Northants 
captaincy after receiving special 
M.C.C. registration, and captained 
England v. West Indies at the 
Oval in 1950 and the M.C.C. in 
Australia and New Zealand 1950- 
51. He was chairman of the test 
selection committee in 1953, and 
retired at the end of that season. He 
managed the team in S. Africa, 1956 
-57. Brown was also a hockey blue 
and played Rugby for Old Leysians 

Brown, George (1818-80). Ca- 
nadian politician. Born a,t Edin- 
burgh. Nov. 29, 1818, he went to 
New York, 1838, and thence to 
Toronto, 1843, where in 1844 he 
started The Globe as an organ of 
liberalism. He entered the legis- 
lature of Canada in 1851 , and soon 
became the leader of the radicals 
and a spokesman of the anti- 
clericals of Upper Canada. To 
bring about the federation of 
Canada, Brown, in 1864-65, joined 
Sir John IMacdonald in a coali- 
tion ministry, but resigned before 
the first Dominion parliament met 
in 1867. In 1873 he was made a 
senator, and on May 9, 1880, he 
died of w'onnds inflicted by a 
former employee. 

Brown, George Douglas (1869 
-1902). Scottish novelist. Born 
at Ochiltree, Ayrshire, he was edu- 
cated at Glasgow university and 
at Balliol College, Oxford. In 
1895 he came to London, where 
he wrote for the press and was 
reader for a publisher. The House 
With the Green Shutters, a 
sombre story of Scottish life and 
character, published in 1901 under 
the name of George Douglas, won 
immediate recognition. He died 
suddenly at Muswell Hill, London. 
Aug. 28, 1902. 

Brown, Gerard Baldwes 
(1849-1932). English scholar. 
Born in London, Oct. 31, 1849, he 
was educated at Uppingham and 
Oriel College, Oxford. He studied 
painting in London, and from 
1880 to 1930 held the post of 
professor of fine art at Edinburgh 
university, and became famous 
as an authority on the history ot 
art. The Arts in Early England, 
1903-30, became the standard 
work on Anglo-Saxon, Celtic, and 
other early art forms. His other 
works include The Art of the 



Ford Madox Brown’s iamous picture, Christ Washing Peter’s Feet ; a notable 
example oS the pre-Raphaelite style oS paintinp 
Tate Gallery y London 


Cave-dweller, 1930, and mono- 
graphs on Hogarth, Rembrandt, 
and the Glasgow School of 
Painters. Ho died in Edinburgh. 
July 12, 1932. 

Brown, Henry Kirke (1814- 
86). American sculptor. Born 
Feb. 24, 1814, at Leyden, Massa- 
chusetts, he studied painting 
under Charles Harding in Boston, 
and anatomy in Cincinnati, where 
he produced his first .sculptures. 
From 1842 to 1846 he was in 
Italy, after which he settled in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. His most suc- 
cessful works wore the equestrian 
statue of George Washington and 
the bronze statue of Lincoln, both 
in Union Square, New York : 
and the statue of General Greene 
at Washington. Brown was one 
of the first Americans to cast his 
own bronzes. He died at New- 
burgh, N.Y., July 7, 1886. 

Brown, Ivor John Carnegie 
(b. 1891). British writer and 
broadcaster, in particular of 
dramatic criticism. Born at 
Penang, April 25, 1891, he was 
educated at Cheltenham College and 
Balliol College, Oxford ; he en- 
tered the civil service but resigned 
to take up literary work. His place 
in the front rank of dramatic 
criticism was gained by work for 
the Manchester Guardian, 1919-35, 
and the Observer, 1929-54. During 
1940-42 director of drama for 
the council for encouragement of 
music and the arts, he was editor 
of the Observer 1942-48. His 
published works include among 


(1862-1939). 
Bom Dec. 
educated at 


novels The Years of Plenty, 1915, 
and Marine Parade, 1932 ; among 
political wi'itings. The Meaning of 
Democracy, 1919 ; among essays 
Masques and Phases, 1926, The 
Heart of England, 1935 ; and a 
sequence illustrative of lightly- 
worn learning and sensitivity to 
the exact uses of language, which 
began with A Word in Your Ear, 
1942. Shakespeare, a masterly 
critical study, appeared in 1949. 
He published an autobiography, 
The Way of My World, in 
1954. 

Brown, James 
Scottish politician. 

16, 1862, he was 
A n n b a n k 
public school, 
and when stil 
a young man 
evinced a 
great interest 
in miners’ wel- 
fare. At 32 he 
was president 
of the Ayr- 
shire Miners’ 

Union, later 
becoming sec- 
retary of the National Union of 
Scottish Mineworkers. Entering 
parliament in 1918 as Labour mem- 
ber for S. Ayrshire, he represented 
that division until 1931 and from 
1935 until his death. In 1924 he was 
appointed lord high commissioner 
to the general assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, filling the same 
office in 1930 and 1931. Brown 
died at Ayr, March 24, 1939. 



James Brown, 
Scottish labour leader 
and politician 
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Brown, Sir Joroi (1810-96). 
British steel manufacturer. Born 
in Sheffield, Dec. 6 1816, the son 

of a slater, he 
was appren- 
ticed to a firm 
of cutlers but 
soon set up m 
business for 
himself. His 
famerestsupon 
his i m pro ve- 
ments in ar- 
Sir John Brown, mour - plating 
British manufacturer for warships 

by rolling instead of hammering. 
Orders for armouring the British 
warship.s followed, and the enor- 
mous Atlas Works at Sheffield 
were built for the manufacture 
not only of armour-plates but 
also of steel rails and other rail- 
way material Twice mayor of 
Sheffield, Brown was knighted in 
1867, and died Dec 27, 1896. 

Brown, John (1735-1 788). Scot- 
tish physician- Bom at Buncle, 
Berwickshire, of humble parent- 
age, he was 
for some time 
a pupil teacher 
at Duns, Hav- 
ing decided on 
a m edical 
career, he 
studied at 
Edinburgh, 
earning a 
living by tak- 
ing pupils. 

He gradu- 
ated in medicine at St. Andrews, 
1779, and devoted his time to expos- 
ing the errors of the existing medical 
systems. In 1780 he set forth his 
own views in Elementa Medieinae, 
a book which was translated into 
several languages. 

Brown condemned blood-lettinii 
and the lowering of a patient’s vi- 
tality, declaring rather for strength- 
ening the system, and in general 
anticipated the doctrines which 
have become medical common 
places. These views caused him 
considerable unpopularity and 
financial loss, and he was at one 
time in prison for debt In 1786 
he settled in London, where he 
translated his Elementa Medieinae, 
wrote and lectured, and where he 
died Oct 17, 1788. Brown’s doc- 
trine, known as the Brunonian, 
attracted great attention abroad. 
It provoked long controversy, es- 
pecially in Germany. 

Brownj John (1800-1859). An 
American abolitionist. Born in 
Connecticut, May 9, 1800, he led a 
wandering life until middle age, 
when he became an ardent sup- 
porter of the movement for the 
abolition of slavery. In 1855 he 
joined his sons in Kansas, and led 






the free-state party in a series of 
desperate border fights. His stand 
at Ossawatomie in 185<) brouglit 
him support from many abolition- 
ists in the northern states. 

On b)ct. 16, 1 859, with 2 1 follovyers 
mcluding three of his sons, he seized 
the national arsenal at Harper’s 

Perry, hoping 
to encourage a 
general ri.sing 
of the slaves. 
But no re- 
sponse came, 
and troops 
under Robert 
E, Lee re- 
covered the 

John Brown, arsenal. Brown 
American abolitionist 

perate resistance, and did not sur- 
render until he had been seriously 
wounded and two of his sons killed. 
He was tried, found guilty of 
treason, and hanged at Charles- 
town, Dec. 2, 1859. He was 

generally regarded by the aboli- 

tionists as a martyr to their cause, 
and in the North a popular song 
immortalised his name : 






John Blow n’a body lies a-moixlUoring in th(‘ 
But his soul goes marching on. [grave, 

iSee Life and Letters, ed. F. B. San- 
bom, 1885; Life,0. G. Villard, 1910. 

Brown, John (lSlO-82). Scot- 
tish writer and physician. Born at 
Biggar, Lanarkshire, Sept. 22. 
1810, the son 
of a minister 
and Bib lical 
scholar, he was 
educated at 
the highschool 
and university 
of Edinburgh. 

Having quali- 
fied as a doc- 
tor, 1833, he 
practised in 
the city until a short lime before 
his death. May 11, 1882. 

Brown was the author of Rab and 
his Friends, 1859, and of three 
volumes of Horae Subsecivae — 
Leisure Hours — humorous essays, 
with something of the charm of 
Lamb, on a variety of subjects, 
many medical, and others on art, 
poetry, and scenery. Among his 
friends were Lords Cock burn and 
Jeffrey, Thackeray and Ruskin. 

b’ee Dr. J. B. 
and his sisters, 
B. T. MacLaron, 
6th ed. 1901; 
Bing and Criti- 
c i s m, J. T. 
Brown, 19 03; 
Letters, ed. 
Brown and For- 
rest, 1907. 

John Brown, ‘Rt'A'nrTi ropTw 

(d. 1883); Lot- 

Downey tish scrvant to 



Queen Victoria. A Highlander, he 
entered the royal service in 1849, 
and was for many years confidant 
and friend of the queen. He died 
March 27. 1883. Victoria dedi- 
cated to his memory More Leaves 
from the Joui’tial of a Life in the 
Highlands, 18(52-82, and erected a 
statue to him at Balmoral. 

Brown, Lancelot (1715-83). 
British landscape gardener, known 
as Capability Brown. Born in 
Northumberland, he became a 
gardener at Stowe House, Buck- 
ingham, where ho showed re- 
markablo ability in plannim; gar- 
dens to give the full effects of the 
natural scenery To employ' Brown 
became a fashion among the rich, 
and he was responsible for gardens 
at many of the greatest houses in 
England, including Blenheim and 
Kew : ho also developed abilities 
as an architect of country houses, 
Croome Court being one of his 
buildings. He amassed wealth, 
and died Feb. 6, 1783. He received 
his nickname from his habit of 
saying a site had “ capabilities.” 

Brown, Robert (1773-1858). 
Scottish botanist. Born at Mont- 
rose, Dec. 21. 1773, he was edu- 
cated at Aberdeen and Edinburgh 
for the medical profession. For five 
years (1795-1800) he was a surgeon 
in the army, which he left to join 
Flinders in his expedition to New 
Holland (1801-05). He was soon re- 
cognized as the leading systematic 
botanist in Britain. He declined the 
chairs of botany at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, but on the death of Banks 
and the transfer of the Banksian 
herbaria to the British Museum he 
accepted the position of keeper of 
the botanical department there 
in 1827. He w'as president of the 
Linn can Society, 1849-1853, and 
died Juno 10, 1858. See Brownian 
Movements. 

Brown, Thomas Edward (1830- 
97). British poet who wrote many 
of his poems in Manx dialect. Bom 
at Douglas, Isle of Man, on May 5, 
1830, the 6th of 10 children, and 
educated at King William’s Col- 
lege, and Christ Church, Oxford, 
ho became a follow of Oriel, 1854, 
and was ordained 1855, returning 
to the Isle of Man as vice-principal 
of King William’s College. In 1861 
he became headmaster of the Crypt 
school at Gloucester, and during 
18G4-92 was an assistant master 
at Clifton College. On his retire- 
ment he went back to the Isle. He 
died while on a visit to Clifton, 
Oct. 30, 1897. 

T. E. Brown’s longer works are 
narrative poems characterised by 
imagination and sincere feeling. 
Of his shorter poems, the one that 
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begins “ A garden is a lovesome 
thing, God wot” is probably the 
best known, and has earned him an 
undue share of denigration as the 
begetter of what has been called 
god-wottery.” His earliest piece 
Betsy Lee, 1873, was included in 
Fo’c’sle Yarns, 1881 . His collected 
poems, edited by W. E. Henley, 
were published in 1900,in whichyear 
also tw’o vols. of letters appeared. 

Brown, William (1777-1857), 
Irish- American sailor, knowm as 
Almirante Brown. Born in Ireland, 
he emigrated to S. America when 
a boy. He served on a merchant- 
man, and then, after some years as 
a pressed sailor in the British 
navy, became captain of 'a trading 
ship. In 1814 he took a command 
in the Argentine navy and showed 
his skill against the Rpaniardw. 
In 1825, on the outbreak of war 
with Brazil, he returned to the 
navy and defeated the Brazilians 
in several engagements. During 
the war of 1842-45 he blockaded 
Monte Video and fought against 
Garibaldi. He died May 3, 1857. 

Brown, William John (b. 
1894). British politician. Edu- 
cated at a Margate elementary 
school and Sir Roger Manwood’s 
grammar school, Sandwich, he 
entered the civil service as a boy 
clerk. From 1919 to 1942 he 
was the general secretary of the 
Ci\'il Service Clerical Association. 

Returned to parlia- 
' ment as Labour 

member for W. 
Wolverhampton, he 
j held the seat until 

1931. In 1942, having 
I re-entered parliament 

J' as independent mem- 

j her for Rugby at a 

. , by-election, he was 

made parliamentary 
, gen. sec. of the 

; C.S.O. A., resigning 

5 r 1948; he lost his seai 

1950. Publications 
include : The Civil 
J Service Compendium; 

Three Months in 
Russia; I Meet 
j America ; So Far 

; autobiography. 

Br o wn 'B es s. 

1 Familiar name for the 

flint-lock musket used 
5 by the British army 

during the Waterloo 
- 1 L period. The weight of 

the musket with bay- 
onet was 11 lb. 4oz., 
calibre of barrel *753 
in., and of bullet, -68 
_ " in.The bullets weighed 

aflS-fock’ Hi to the lb. and were 

musket large enough to break 


Brown Bess, 
a flint-lock 
musket 


a horse’s leg. Three flints were 
allowed for every 60 rounds fired. 
The bayonet length was 17 ins. 

Brown Coal. Brown lignite 
of dull lustre, occurring in seams 
up to more than 30 ft. in thickness. 
It is of Mesozoic (Jurassic and 
Cretaceous) and Tertiary ages. All 
types occur between macro-frag- 
mental, dominantly woody, and 
largely micro -fragmental fuels. 
The lignites and brown coals, 
intermediate in rank (degree of 
metamorphism or alteration from 
the original peat) between peats 
and per- bituminous coals, burn 
with a smoky flame, have low 
calorific value, and are non -coking. 
They contain a high percentage of 
water, and slack badly on exposure 
to weather. They are important 
locally as a fuel in the absence of 
better quality coals, particularly 
in Germany and mid-west N. 
America. 

Browne, Charles Farrar 
( 1 834-67 ). An American humorist, 
better known under his pseudo- 
nym, Artemus Ward (q.v.), 

Browne, George, Count von 
(1698-1792 } .Irish soldier of fortune. 
Born in Limerick, June 15, 1698, 
he served the elector palatine for 
five years, and joined the Russian 
army in 1730. He fought in the wars 
with Turkey and Sweden, in the 
Seven Years’ War, and against the 
Danes, In 1763 he was made gov- 
ernor of Livonia. He died Feb’ 18, 
1702. His nephew, Maximilian 
Ulysses, Count von Browne (1705- 
57), was one of Maria Theresa’s 
most distinguished generals. 
Browne , H a rlot Knig ht ( 1 S 1 5- 
82). British artist, chiefly remem- 
bered as Phiz, the illustrator of the 

f ' I! I connexiem 

I I. ill II llin ■■ with Dickens 

^ began in 1836, 
when he wovs 
j chosen to suc- 

ceed Seymoiu 
as illustrator of The Pickwick 
Papers. David Copperfield, Martin 
Chuzzlewit, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Dombey and Son, Bleak House, 
Little Dorrit, and A Tale of Two 
Cities were all illustrated by him. 
After 1860 ho illustrated some of 
the novels of Lever and Harrison 
Ainsworth. Partially paralysed in 
1867, he continued his work until 
his death at Brighton, July 8,1882, 
Consult Life, D. C. Thomson, 1884. 


j 


His son Cordon Frederick (1853- 
1932) was also well known as a 
magazine and book illustrator. 

Browne, Maurice (b. 1881). 
British actor-manager and drama- 
tist. Born at Reading, Feb. 12, 
1881, he was educated at Win- 
chester and Peterhonse, Cambridge. 
He was co-foundt^, with Harold 
Monro, of the Samurai Press 
1906-8, from which the Poetry 
Bookshop originated ; and in 
1912 ho became director of the 
Little Theatre, Chicago, the parent 
of httlc theatres in the U.S.A. 
As manager of the Savoy Theatre, 
London, he produced Journey’s 
End in 1929. He wrote several 
plays, including The King of the 
Jews, and Wings over Europe 
(w'ith Robert Nichols). 

Browne , Robert (c. 1550-1633 ). 
Puritan divine, founder of the 
Brownists. Born at Tolethorpe, 
Rutland, of good family, and 
educated at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, he was for a lime a 
schoolmaster and an open-air 
preacher in London. In 1578, 
having then been ordained, Browne 
left the Church of England. He 
maintained that each congregation 
must be free, and self-governing, 
and that episcopal authority and 
ordination by bishops or presbyters 
were contrary to Christ’s gospel. 

For eight years Browne continued 
his crusade, removing with his 
followers to Holland for two years, 
1581-83, and preaching unsucecss- 
fully in Scotland in 1584. In 1586, 
after being formally excommuni- 
cated by the bishop of Peter- 
borough, he gave up his separatism, 
and in 1591 was made rector of 
Achurch, Northamplonahire. When 
over 80 ho was sent to prison for 
assaulting the parish constable on 
demand of a rate, and he died in 
Northampton gaol. ^See Brownists. 

Browne, Sir Thomas (1605-82). 
English physician and author. 
Born in Cheapside, London, Oct. 
19, 1605, son 
of a prosper- 
ous mercer, he 
was educated 
at Winchester 
and Broadgates 
Hall(Pembroke 
College), Ox- 
ford. After 
studying medi- 
cine at Ox- Sir Thomas Browne* 
ford, Montpel- English physician 

Porlno FramavaintinaintU 
Her, Jraclua, Hall of Physicians 

and Leyden, he 

settled as a physician at Norwich. 
He was knighted by Charles It 
in 1671, and dying Oct. 19, 1682, 
was buried in the church of 
S. Peter Mancroft, whence his 
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skull was removed to the hospital until 1852, by the Percy Society, set aside for them, brownies would 
museum at Oxford in 1840. The famous lines, Underneath this perforin various kinds of domestic 

A royalist and a scholar, he w^as Sable Hearse, have been attributed work while the household slept, 
tolerant and broad-minded but to him and to Ben Jonson. Con- This fairy is described as taking the 
he preferred the astronomy of AVorks, ed. W. C. Haziitt, 1868; form of a tall man. 

Ptolemv to that of Copernicus, Poems, ed. G. Goodwin, 1894. Brownie. Name given to 

and, with other learned men of Brown House (Bm?/?? 65 Ha i/5), youngest grade of the Girl Guides, 
his time, he believed in witchcraft, Headquarters in Munich of the They arc girls bedaveen the ages of 
astrology, and alchemy. As a National Socialist party from 1931. eight and eleven. Girl Guides, 
writer he inaugurated the grand It was built allegedly to a plan Browning, Elizabeth Barrett 
style in English prose, but is often designed by Hitler but showed (iSOb-Ol). British poet. Elizabeth 
obscure through his habit of seek- Speer’s rectangular pseudo- Barrett M oulton-Barrett w'as bom 
ing to express a thought in a single Renaissance style, most pro- Coxhoe Hall, near Durham, March 

word, in quest of wRich he chose nounced in the later-ercctcd pre- 0, 1806 ; her girlhood was passed at 
Latin or Latinised English. His tentious Fiihrer-Haus. The Brown piope End, Herefordshire. There 
writingsare valuable as illustrating House, so called because of its “had lits of Pope and B.>Ton 

the history of English prose, for colour chosen in association wdih Coleridge, and read Greek as 

their influence on such wwiters as the brown shirt of the party, con- hard as some of your Oxonians in 
Coleridge, De Quincey, and Lamb, tained the supreme S.S. and S.A. ^he Bodleian, and gathered visions 
and as expressing the character of headquarters, assembly rooms, and Plato and Hie dramatists.” 

their author. secret archives. It was severely Her precocity w'as showm by the 

Religio Medici, or the religion damaged in Allied air raids. composition of an epic in four 

of a physician, an attempt to re- Brownian Movements. Name books on the battle of Marathon 
concile faith and reason, appeared for certain wobbling movements in her fourteenth year; her scholar- 
in 11 editions between 1643-81. of very small particles of matter, ship by a translation of Prome- 
Psendodoxia Epidemica, 1646, dis- or of minute organisms, first theus Bouiifl, 1833. At fifteen, 
cusses a variety of legends and observed by Robert Browm, the a fall from a pony left her an 
beliefs. Hydrotaphia, 1658, a dis- botanist. In 1827, . invalid for many years, 

sertation on funeral customs, w'as while examining finely ^ The publication of 

inspired by the discovery of sepul- divided particles of jlpW Poems, 1844, was an 

chral urns in Norfolk, and closes matter suspended in (‘vcmt of importance 

with a passage of unsurpassable turbid Ikiuids, he ||| in Victorian literature, 

eloquence. The Garden of Cyrus, noticed and described ||K' Among the poems were 

published with the Hydrotaphia, a peculiar and per- A Drama of Exile and 

is a study of the quincunx, or petual movement |H|^L the often quoted Cry 

arrangement of five things in a among them. The of the Chihlrcn. 

square. The posthumous Letter explanation of the , / ,' V Her romantic mar- 

to a Friend appeared in 1690 ; Brownian movement llJPIP; ‘ riago wdth Robert 

Christian Morals, in 1716, being depends on the mole- ' Ih'owning, Sept. 12, 

later edited by Johnson. Coyisult oular theory of matter. ‘ e Barrett Browning, 1346, gave her a new 

Works, ed^. C. Sayle, 1904-7; The liquid in which ’ British poet ’ lease of life_ and 
ed. G. Keynes, 1932 ; Life, the tiny particles arc Fmm a drawmn hu i\ brought her happiness, 

E. Gosse, 1905. floating consists, ac- Nat. Port, aaiivnj the 

Browne,THOMAS Arthur(1870- cording to this theory, of a vast fact that her father never forgave 
1910). British painter and black- number of molecules in a state of her. Her ISonnet.a from the Purtu- 
and-white comic artist. He wvas perpetual and violent motion, gnese, inspired by Robert Brown- 
born on Dec. 8, 1870, at Netting- which may bo compared with ing’s eourtshi]), but shown to him 
ham and educated at S, Mary’s that of a swarm of gnats. The first and published after their mar- 
national school in that city. He actual molecules ore far too small riage, were entirely original and con- 
worked in the local lace market to be seen even through the most stitute her most notable work. They 
at the age of 11, served as appren- powerful microscope, and their ex- weno privately printed in 1847, but 
tice to a lithographic firm 1884-91, istence is inferred from theoretical did not appc'ar under their author’s 
left Nottingham for London 1895, considerations. The particles of name until 1850. There followed 
exhibited at the R.A. for the first suspended matter, which we can sec Casa Guidi Windows, 1 85 1 ; a metri- 
time in 1897. In that year he in motion through the microscope, eal romance, Aurora Leigh, 1857 ; 
founded at Nottingham the colour- are of enormous size compared and Last Poems, 1862. ShccoUabor- 
printing firm of Tom Browne & with the molecules. But the ated wit^h It. H. Horne and others 
Co., was elected to the R.B.A. in molecules perpetually beating on in modernising Chaucer, 1841. She 
1898 and the R.I. in 1901. He these particles, and often with con- diedatElorence, June 29, 1861, and 
excelled in humorous line w^ork, siderable velocities, produce in was buried in the English ceme- 
and was one of the leading comic them a continual though com- tcry there, her tomb b(ing designed 
artists of his time. As versatile paratively slow motion, and this is by Ert‘dcrick Leighton, 
as he was popular, he created the the Brownian movement — the vis- Byhllographi/. Life, J. H. Ingram, 

famous tramp characters Weary ible result of molecular bombard- 1888 ; Letters to R. L. Horne, ed. 
Willie and Tired Tim. He died ment. The existence of a Brownian 8. R. T. Mayer, 1877 ; Letters, ed. 
March 16, 1910. motion sets a limit to the sensiti- E- G. Kenyon, 1897 ; Letters of 

Browne, William (1591-1643). 'vity attainable with suspended H. B. and E. B. B., repr. 1899; 
English poet. Born at Tavistock, systems such as those of galvano- ' Sister ed 

and educated at Exeto CoUege, meter.. See Molecules. 

Oxford, his great wnrk, Britannia s Brownie. Fairy of Scottish 1953 ; e.B. to Miss Mitford, ed. B. 
Pastorals, is in three books, the tradition. Mostly of a helpful kind, Miller, 1954 ; E.B. to Mr. Boyd, ed. 
third of which was not published if placated by a bowl of milk B. D. McCarthy, 1956. 
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Browning, Oscae (1837-1023). 
British writer. Born in London, 
Jan. 17, 1837, he was educated at 
. Eton and 

King’s College. 
"m Cambridge. He 
Ml iL ^ was a master 

H' M m Eton 1860- 
Bi j Hi \ iS 75, and then. 
IKi ?|jK^ r e t u r ning to 

lif e., Cam bridge", de- 

'.’1 voted himself 
Hi Li llK^iti college and 

Oscar Browning. university 
British author work. He was 

university lec- 
turer in history and principal of the 
University Day Training College, 
1891-1909. He died Oct. 6, 1923. 

Brownmg s many books include 
lives of George Eliot, 1890 ; Dante, 
1891 ; and Goethe, 1892. He also 
wrote Introduction to the History 
of Educational Theories, 1881 : 
History of England. 1 890 : Wars of 
the 19th Century, 1899 ; History 
of the Modem World, 1815-1910 
1912 ; History ol Medieval Italy. 
1914 ; General History of Italy. 
1915. As a Liberal he unsuccess- 
jtully contested Norwood, 1886 ; 
E. Worcestershire, 1892 ; and W. 
Derby, 1895. Consult his Memories 
of Sixty Years, 1910. 

Browniiig, Robert (1812-89;. 
British poet. He was boro at 
Camberwell, May 7, 1812, both his 
father and grandfather being clerks 
in the Bank of England. His father, 
also Robert Browning (1781-1866), 
married a lady ^om Dundee 
named Wiedemann, and in addition 
to the poet they had a daughter, 
Sarianna, who lived until 1903. 
Robert was sent to a school at 
Peckham, but his education was 
mainly received in his father’s 
hbrai 7 hands ol a 

private tutor. Like Milton he 
loved music, and like Milton be 
early determined to make poetry 
the occupation of his hfe. Hence 
forth his aim was '' to see life in 
its best sense, and cultivate the 
powers ot his mind.’’ 

With this object Browning 
visited Russia in 1834 and Italy in 
1838 The latter journey was the 
beginning of a long and intimate 
connexion with Italy which pro- 
foundly influenced his work But 
already his poetic career was begun 
Pauline. 1833, was succeeded by 
Paracelsus, 1835; in 1837 Straf 
ford was produced by Macready 
at Covent Garden. A series of 
dramatic works followed. The 
beautiful Pippa Passes, 1841, a 
collection of dramatic scenes rathei 
than a drama, opened the series 
entitled Bells and Pomegranates. 
It was followed by King Victor 
and King Charles, 1842; by The 
Return of the Druses and A Blot 


in the Scutcheon. 1843. each of 
which is said to have been written 
m five days ; and by Colombe’s 
Birthday 1844. the most charm- 
ing. as A Blot in the ’Scutcheon is 
the most intense, of Browning’s 
dramas. Colombe’s Birthday was 
the last play which Browning 
wrote for the stage. Luria and A 
Soul’s Tragedy, which closed the 
series of Bells and Pomegranates in 
1846, were designed and written as 
plays of the study. Browning’s ex- 
perience of the stage was not fortu- 
nate. for A Blot in the ’Scutcheon 


T 






several ot his greatest poem.s, was 
profound ; Dante Rossetti declared 
that Browning’s knowledge of early 
Italian art was “ encydopaedicaUy 
beyond that of Raskin himself ” 
After his wife’s death Browning 
made liis homein London, and grad- 
ually assumed a position of promin- 
ence in literary circles. Although 
tame came late, he was at last re- 
cognized as the rival of Tennyson 
himself among the poets of the Vic- 
torian era, while some held him to 
be the greater of the two 

The twenty-two years which 
iollowed his marriage may be 
called Browning's central period ; 
and it was his greatest. With 
much that was excellent in the 
work he did before 1846 there was 
mingled not a little that was more 
or less experimental : and after 
'rhe Ring and the Book the arti.st 
was often lost in the philosopher. 
Never was Browning so uniformly 
great as m the yeai-s wliich saw 
the publication of Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day. 1850; Men and 
Women. 1855: Dramatis Personae, 
1864, and The Ring and the Book, 
1868-69 After the last named, 
the greatest of his works, Browning 
had still twenty years to live, and 
he worked to the end. By a striking 
coincidence Asolando was pub- 


^ . lished on the day on which he died, 

and the well-known Epilogue, 
y y r y / tvhich breathes his verv snirib. was 


Portrait it/ tf, I", IFattj, 

led to a misunderstanding with one 
friend, and Colombe’s Birthday 
estranged him from another 

Besides the dramas Browning 
had found time during those years 
for the obscure Sordello, 1840, 
as well as for a number of dramatic 
lyrics and dramatic romances. He 
had also made the acquaintance ol 
the poet Elizabeth Barrett, whom 
he married on Hopt. 1 2, 1846. They 
settled at Elorence. and their homo 
was the Casa Guidi until the death 
ol Mrs. Browning in 1861 broke 
Browning’s long ^ 
connexion with f Ogj 

Italy He lived for | 

a time ixi London, 
where he went a il|l 

good deal into so- !p|| 

ciety, and did not Ixf ^ 

return to Italy un- . raw 

til 1878. His last M } i 

days were spent at nli h 

his son’s home in Jqj 

Venice, and there [SE 
he died, Deo 12, 

1889. He was 
buried in the 
Poets’ Corner, || 

Westminster Ab- 
bey,, on the last |R||j|| 

day of the year. 1111113111 
Hia knowledge ol P. 

Italy, attested by Canal, Vemoe, 


which breathes his very spirit, was 
his last utterance to the world. 

All through the numerous vol- 
umes during those last twenty 
years there were utterances worthy 
of Browning at his best. But the 
general level is distinctly lower 
than that of the preceding period. 
Pacchiarotto, 1876; Dramatic 
Idylls, 1879-80. Jocoseria, 1883; 
Ferishtah’s Fancies, 1884; and 
Parleyings with Certain People, 
1887, are by no means equal to the 
kindred volumes of earlier years 

In spite of their charm, tew 
would plaoe the two volumes based 
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Browning. Palazzo Rezzonieo, the house on the Grand 
Canal, Vemoe, where Robert Browning died, Dec. 12, 1889 
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upoii the Greek draniatists, Ba- 
laustion’s Adventure, 1871, and 
Aristophanes’ Apology, 1S75, quite 
in the first rank of Browning’s 
writings ; and the majority would 
admit that Prince Hohenstieh 
Schwangau, 1871, and Red Cotton 
Night-Cap Country, 1873, are 
marred by a kind of perversity ; 
that The Inn Album, 1875, in spite 
of its power, is repellent, and that 
Fifine at the Fair, 1872. is alto- 
gether too metaphysical. This is 
perhaps also a defect of La Saisiaz 
1878 ; but this poem, in addition 
to its inherent beauty, has, like 
Asolando, the peculiar interest 
that it expresses, not dramatically 
but directly, Browning’s thoughts 
on the fundamental problems of 
life. While, therefore, the closing 
period is artistically inferior to 
the central period, it is near the 
end that we find the best evidence 
of what the poet in his maturity 
really thought. 

Bibliography. The Browning Cy 
clopedia, E. Berdoe, 1892 ; The 
Poetry of Browming, Stopford 
Brooke, 1902 ; Browning, Back- 
ground and Conflict, F. R. G. Duck- 
worth, 1931 ; Letters, ed. T. J. Wise, 
1933 ; Lives, G. Iv. Chesterton, 
1903 ; Griffin and Minchin, new ed., 
1938; J. M. Cohen, 1954-. 

Browning Gnn. An automatic 
gun named after J. M. Browning 
(1854-1926), U.S. Inventor, used 
as an infantry weapon or A. A. 
weapon for engaging dive-bombers 
and low-flying aircraft. It is also a 
standard defensive weapon fitted 
in the gun turrets of British 
bombers. The gun weighs 21 lb. 
14 oz. and its length with flash 
eliminator is 3 ft. 84 ins. It is 
recoil operated, assisted by the 
gases generated by the explosion 
of the cartridges, and fires ‘SOO-in. 
or -SOS-in. smaU-arms ammu- 
nition at the rate of 1,150 rounds 
per minute. The Browning’s five 
grooves have right-hand rifling 
and a twist of 1 in 10 : it is cooled 
by the air flow over the barrel, 
muzzle attachment, and flash 
eliminator. For anti-aircraft pur- 
poses it is mounted singly or in 
twin or quadruple. A later version 
of the gun fires 0‘5-in. ammunition. 

Browning Settlement. Lon- 
don institution for the social and 
intellectual betterment of the poor. 
Founded in 1895, in York Street, 
Walworth, S.E., by members of 
the Congregational chapel in which 
Robert Browning was baptized, it 
aims specially at the union of 
la bom with undenominational 
Christianity. Special attention is 
given to housing and similar prob- 
lems, and to education both by 
study and by travel. 


Brownists. Name adopted by 
the followers of Robert Browne 
{q.v.) in 1581. The first separa- 
tists from the Church of England, 
the Brownists decided that in 


making each congregation an in- 
dependent self-governing religious 
unit they were following the model 
laid down in the New Testament. 
At the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury the Brownists were Indepen- 
dents, and openly antagonistic to 
the Presbyterians at the Common- 
wealth. Later they adopted for 
their denomination the name of 
Congi’egationalism {q.v.). 

Brown-Potter, Cora Urqu- 
h.art( 1859- 1936). Anglo-American 
actress. The daughter of David 

Urquhart, she 


was born in 
New Orleans, 
May 15, 1859. 
She made her 
first profession- 
al appearance 
on the stage at 
Brighton i n 
March, 1887 
playing Faus- 
tine do Bre^ssior 
in Civil War. 



Cora Brown-Potter, 
actress 

Lalhe Charles 


and a few days later appeared for 
the first time in London. Later in 
the year she returned to the U.S.A. 
and played with Kyrle Bellcw, 
appearing as Juliet, Kate Hard- 
castle, Rosalind, and in other 
leading parts. She toured through 
India, Australia, and China, and 
in 1892, was again playing in 
London, this time as Hero. In 
1898 she played Charlotte Corday, 
after which she was associated 
with Beerbohm Tree at Her 
Majesty’s and at the Haymarket. 
In 1904, just after she had been 
divorced from her husband, a New 
Yorker. Mrs, Brown-Potter took 
over the management of the 
Savoy. Later she w^ent on the 
musio-haU stage, and, after a 
period of touring, returned to 
America. In 1912 she appeared 
again in London in Buddha at the 
Court Theatre ; and she retired 
after a benefit matinee at Guern- 
sey in 1919. She died on the 
Riviera Feb. 12. 1936. 

Brownsea or Branksea. 
Island in the entrance to Poole 
Harbour, Dorset, England. A 
small fortress was built here by 
Elizabeth J and strengthened by 
Charles L Under the ownership 
of Colonel Wauch, potter's clay 
was worked, a pier built, and the 
church of S, Mary founded for 
labourers. The castle was damaged 
by fire in 1896. On the island in 
1907 was held the first camp of the 
Boy Scouts {q.v.). 


Brown - S^quard, Charles 
Edouard (1817-94) French- 
American physician and physio- 
logist. He wa.M born in Mauritius. 
April 8. 1817, of an American father 
and French mother. He quab’fied 
in medicine in Paris and from 
1859 to 1863 was physician to the 
Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic in London. In 1863 he 
was appointed professor at Har- 
vard university. Returning to 
France in 1869, he was elected in 
1878 to the chair of medicine at 
the College do France. He died in 
Paris, April 1, 1894. He investi- 
gated the conditions and functions 
of the constituents of the blood 
animal heat, the spinal cord, the 
brain and nervous system, and 
sympathetic nerves and ganglia. 

Brown’s Furnace. Roasting 
furnace with a fixed hearth on 
which the ore is raked by means of 
rabbles or rakes operated mechan- 
ically. It is extensively employed 
in America, and is now generally 
built in a sti'aight line. The- 
ra hbles, after passing through the 
furnace, are carried on rails ovei 
the top of the arch or under tht 
bed to cool, and then pass oner 
more through the furnace. A 
each side of the hearth is a naiTO\\ 
chamber separated from it by fire- 
tiles projecting downwards from 
the roof and upwards from the 
hearth, having a narrow horizontal 
slot between them. The rabble 
arms carrying the rakes are sup- 
ported at the ends oi small car- 
riages, the latter being drawn by 
an endless steel rope and being 
run in one chamber on a rail 
and in the other on a flat track. 
The furnace ranges from 60 to 180 
ft. in length, ami is 10 ft. wide. 

Brownshirts. Popular name 
for the Sturm Abtoihmg (S.A.). 
or Storm Troopers, a 8emi-militar^\ 
body inside Nazi movemem 
in Germany, flee Hitler : National 
Socialism. 

Brownsville. A city and port 
of entry of Texas. U.S.A. The seat 
of Cameron co., it stands on the 
Rio Grande, opposite Matamoros, 
Mexico, and is well served by rly. 
It is imporl.ant as a junction of 
communications by land, sea, and 
air between the U.8.A. and N-E. 
Mexico; as the marketing and pro- 
cessing cenf.re for the produce of 
the Rio Grande valley ; and as the 
terminus of the Gulf Intraooastal 
Waterway, completed 1949, The 
last cngagc'inent of the American 
Civil War took place near by, 
May 13, 1865. Pop. (1950) 36,066. 

Brown Willy. Highest sumniii 
of Cornwall, England, about 10 m. 
N.E. of Bodmin. Its alt. is 1,375 ft. 
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Broxburn. Quoad sacra parish 
and town of W. Lothian, Scotland. 
It is 11 m. W. of Edinburgh, on 
the railway, and is noted for its 
shale-oil works. 

Broz, Josip. Original name of 
the Croatian partisan leader who in 
1943 became famous as Tito {q.v.). 

Bruay-en- Artois. Town of 
France, in the dept, of Pas-de- 
Calais, 6 m. S.W. of Bethune. 
It is a centre of the chief coal- 
mines of Pas-de-Calais. Pop. 
(1954) 31,923. 

Bruay-sur-l’Escaut, in the dept, 
of Nord, lies near the Belgian 
frontier. It has coal mines, iron 
foundries, and glass factories. 
Pop. (1954) 10,493. 

Bruce, Charles Granville 
(1866-1939). British soldier and 
explorer. Son of the 1st Lord 
Aberdare, he served in the First 
Great War in Egypt and at the 
Dardanelles, being afterwards 
G.O.C. the N. Waziristan Force. 
He retired in 1920. He explored 
the Himalayas, and was chief of 
the Mount Everest Expeditions 
of 1922 and 1924. He published 
The Assault of Mount Everest, 
1923 ; Himalayan Wanderer, 1934 
He died July 12, 1939. 

Bruce, Edward (d. 1318), King 
of Ireland. The younger brother 
of Robert I of Scotland (The 
Bruce), he fought for Robert in 
Scotland, routing the English in 
Galloway, and capturing Dundee 
in 1313. He led the right wing at 
Bannockburn in 1314, and was 
crowned king of Ireland at Carrick- 
fergus in 1315. He was slain fight- 
ing the English near Dundalk. 

Bruce, James (1730-94). Scot- 
tish explorer. Born at Kinnaird, 
Stirlingshire, he was educated at 



Harrow. He 
was consul at 
Algiers, 1763- 
65, after which 
he visited 
the historic 
ruins in North- 
ern Africa. In 
1770 he went 
1 0 Abyssinia 
for about two 
years. He then 
went on his 
best known 
journey, in which he reached the 
source of the Blue Nile, being the 
second European to visit it. Re- 
turning to England, he wrote an 
accoimt in five volumes in 1790. 
He died from a fall, April 27, 1794. 
Consult Life, F. Head, 1844. 

Bruce, Robert (1274-1329). 
King of Scotland, known as 
Robert 1. He was grandson oi 
the Robert Bruce who with John 


James Bruce, 
Scottish explorer 
From an engraving 
by Freeman 


Baliol and other candidates 
claimed the throne of Scotland in 
1290, and the son of another 
Robert Bruce who married Mar- 
jorie, the daughter and heiress of 
the earl of Garrick. Through her 
the Bruces obtained the earldom 
of Garrick, the future king being 
known as earl of Garrick until his 
coronation in 1306. Hia father 
appears to have handed over this 
earldom to him in 1292, being 
himself called lord of Annandale. 

The Bruces were a Norman 
family who were granted estates 
in Scotland. The claimant Bruce 
died in 1295 ; his son Robert, 
who took no part in the revolts 
against England, in 1304 ; the 
third Robert was the Scottish 
national hero. The date of his birth 
is usually given as July 11, 1274. 

Robert appears to have fought 
with equal readiness on either side 
until in 1306 he decided to throw 
in hia lot with the cause of 
Scottish independence. He pro- 
posed some kind of eompaet with 
his cousin John Corny u, but at a 
conference in the church at 
Dumfries the two quarrelled, and 
Bruce stabbed Comyn. Bruce, 
knowing that there could now be 
no parclon for him, flung down 
the challenge to King Edward 
and procured his own coronation 
as king of Scotland by the patriot 
party in March, 1306. He was 
defeated by the English and the 
Comyn faction at Methven, and 
passed the winter in hiding on the 
Irish coast, but early in 1307 ho 
descended upon his earldom of 
Garrick with a band of supporters 
and drove out the English. 
Edward I marched against him 
with a groat army, but died before 
he could enter Scotland. Edward 
11 abandoned the expedition, and 
left the English officers in the N. 
to maintain their hold on Scotland. 

Year after year Robert and the 
patriot nobles and knights, sup- 
ported by the common folk, waged 
war upon the English, capturing 
and dismantling one stronghold 
after another. In 1314 Stirling 
was the only fortress remaining in 
English hands. At last Edward II 
led a large army into Scotland ; 
but Robert Bruce, with a force 
one-third of his opponent’s num- 
bers. inflicted upon the English 
(June 24) an overwhelming de- 
feat. Bannockburn decisively 
liberated Scotland from all fear 
of the re-establishment of the 
English supremacy. War con- 
tinued during the next thirteen 
years, but it was waged on the 
English side of the Tweed, and in 
1328 King Robert’s title and the 


independence of Scotland were 
recognized in the treaty of North- 
ampton. 

The great king died of leprosy 
June 7, 1329, at Cardross. His 
daughter Marjory married Walter 
the Steward, whose son Robert II 
was the first king of the Stewart 
dynasty. His own immediate suc- 
cessor was his young son David II. 
He had several other children, 

some being illegitimate. Bruce 
was buried at Dunfermline, but 
his heart was laid in Melrose 

Abbey, the attempt of Sir James 
Douglas to carry it to Jerusalem 
having been thwarted by his 
death when fighting the Moors 
in Spain. See Bannockburn, Bat- 
tle of Edward I ; comult also 
Lives, A. M. Mackenzie, 1934 ; 
E. Linklater. 1934 : E. Big- 

land, 1937 

Bruce of Melbourne, Stan- 
ley Melbourne Bruce, Viscount 
(b. 1883). Australian politician. 

Born April 15, 
1883, he at- 
tended Mel- 
bourne gram- 
mar school and 
Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, 
rowing in the 
Boat Race, 
1904. Service 
in the First 
Great War 
preceded h i s 
election to 
the Australian parliament in 1918. 
Prime minister 1923-29, he repre- 
sented Australia at the imperial 
conferences in London, 1923, 1926, 
1937, and at Ottawa, 1932; and at 
the world economic conference, 
1933. He was high commissioner m 
London from 1933 to 1945, and in 
1942 also became Australian minis- 
ter to the Netherlands government. 
He was appointed chairman of the 
International Emergency Food 
Council in 1946, and in 1947 of the 
finance corporation for industry 
(U.K.). On the opening of Can- 
berra in 1927 he was made C.H., 
and in 1947 a viscount. 

Bruce, William Spbies (1867- 
1921). Scottish explorer and 
scientist. Born at Edinburgh, Aug. 
1, 1867, he went to the university. 
Ho accompanied the Scottish Ant- 
arctic expedition, 1892-93, and the 
Jaokson-Harmsworth Arctic ex- 
pedition, 1896-97. In 1908 he led 
the Scottish Antarctic expedition, 
discovering 150 m. of coast line in 
Antarctica. He published the 
scientific results of his voyages. 
Between his journeys he was Lec- 
turer on geography at the Hcriot- 
Watt College, Edinburgh. Ho was 



Viscount Bruce, 
Australian politician 
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director of the Scottish Oceano- 
graphical Laboratory, and died 
Oct. 28, 1921. 

Brucea. Genus of evergreen 
shrubs, members of the family 
Simarubaceae. Natives of Asia and 
Africa, some of them possess bitter 
properties akin to those of the allied 
quassia. They have leaves divided 
into opposite leaflets and small 
purphsh flowers in spikes or sprays. 

Bnich, Max (1838-1920). Ger- 
man composer. He was born of 
Jewish parents at Cologne, Jan. 6, 
1838. The first production of his 
opera Lorelei was at Mannheim in 
1863, after which he wrote choral 
works, including the Frithjof 
Scenen for male voices and orches- 
tra. By these Bruch expected to 
be remembered, but modem audi- 
ences know better the violin con- 
certo in G minor, with its lyrical 
slow movement, the Romance for 
violin and orchestra, and the Kol 
Nidrei variations for cello. He held 
many posts as musical director, in- 
cludhrg that of Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic Society, 1880-83. He 
died Oct. 2, 1920. 

Bruchsal. Towm of Baden, 
Germany. On the Saalbach, 14 m. 
by rly. N.E. of Karlsruhe, it is an 
important rly. junction, with 
manufactures of paper, soap, and 
candles. It has a trade in wine. 
Pop. (est.) 20,000. 

Brucine. x4lkaloid which occurs 
with strychnine in the seeds of 
Strychnos nux vomica and Ignatia 
amara or S. Ignatius’ beans. Pel- 
letier and Caventou discovered 
brucine in 1819, the year after 
they had isolated strychnine. Nux 
vomica seeds contain 
about 1*25 p.c. of brucine, 

S. Ignatius’ beans about 
0*5 p.c. Chemically brucine 
is dimethoxy-strychnine. 

It is prepared from the 
mother-liquors obtained 
in the manufacture of 
strychnine, from which it 
is separated by means of 
oxalic acid or acetone. 

Brucine resembles strych- 
nine, but is more soluble 
in water and less poison- 
ous. The most character- 
istic chemical test for 
brucine is the red colour 
it gives with nitric acid; 
this, after warming, is 
burned violet by the ad- 
dition of stannous chloride. 

See Strychnine. 

Brucite. Mineral com- 
posed of hydrated mag- 
nesium oxide, and named 
after the New York min- 
eralogist, A. Bruce. It is 
white, but subordinate iron 


and manganese oxides impart blue 
or brown tints. The crystals are 
rhombohedral. It is a secondary 
mineral, and large deposits may be 
formed in metamorphosed lime- 
stones and dolomites. Brucite is 
used, especially in Canada, for the 
production of metallic magnesium 
and magnesia. 

Bruckner, Anton (1824-96). 
Austrian composer. Born at Ans- 
felden, Upper Austria, Sept. 4, 
1 824, he began as a music teacher. 
He was appointed organist to Linz 
cathedral, and while studying at 
Vienna wTote nine symphonies (the 
last being unfinished), a magnifi- 
cent Mass in F minor, and a Te 
Deum in C major. There is a 
strong religious feeling throughout 
all his compositions. 

Brueghel. Surname of a family 
of painters of the Low Countries. 
Pieter (1525-1569), called Pieter 
Brueghel the Elder, was born in 
the village of Brueghel (mod. 
Breugel), near Breda in N. Bra- 
bant, the son of poor parents of 
peasant stock. Except for a short 
sojourn in Italy in 1551, he spent 
his life in Antwerp and Brussels, to 
•which he removed on his marriage 
in 1563, and where he died. Influ- 
enced by Hieronymus Bosch in liis 
youth, he painted village feasts and 
rustic gatherings (hence the nick- 
name ‘’Peasant” Brueghel) with 
humour and brilliance, using lively 
tones placed side by side without 
transition, and bright colours on a 
background of snow. His palette 
ha s a richness of tone unknown till 
then, and his later paintings show 
a naturalistic manner. Many of his 


pictures, ostensibly of bi})Iical sub- 
jecis, e.(j. The Massacre, of the In- 
nocents, in fact represent the per- 
secution of his countrymen by the 
Spaniards. Of his pictures in this 
vein R. H. Wilenski wrote, “ No 
ghastlier indictment of an epoch 
has ever Ijcen set down by the hand 
of man.” There are pictures by 
Pieter the Elder in most European 
galleries. {Considt Lives. V. Barker, 
1928; G. Gluck, 1937; Details 
from P. B.’a Paintings, ed. G 
Gluck, 1936.) 

Brueghol’s elder son, Pieter the 
Younger (1564-1637), called 
“ Hell ” Brneghel from his predi- 
lection for painting scenes of the 
nether regions, is inferior as a 
painter to his father. He worked 
most of his life at Antwerp. Christ 
Bearing the Gross, 1606, is a good 
example of his art. 

Jan Brueghel (1568-1625), 
younger son of Pieter the Elder, 
and known as “ Flmvclen ” (Vel- 
vet) Brueghel, was born in Brussels, 
and died in Antwerp. A friend of 
Rubens, who several times painted 
the flgures in his landscapes, Jan 
had a poetic imagination. His 
colour is enamel -like, with velvety 
shades and deep bluish distances. 
Many of his works are small panels, 
the earlier studies of fiowers and 
fruit, the later landscapes, in 
which he excelled. His son, Jan the 
Younger (1601-75), worked chielly 
at Ant werp. His landscapes have 
frequently boon mistaken for his 
father’s, but his pictures lack the 
outstanding qualities displayed by 
the older Jan. He is represented at 

Munich and Dresden. 

Bruges (Flem. Brugge, bridge). 

City of Belgium, ca])ital of the 
prov. of West Flanders. It was 
famous in Ibe Middle Ages as the 
Venice of the North, and is still 
the most interesting city in Bel- 
gium to the artist and antiquary. 
It was named by Baldwin T5ras 
de Fer, count of Flanders, about 
A.D. 860, and hia son and successor 
built the first castle, and sur- 
rounded a small part of the present 
town with a wall. The church of 
Sauveur, and that of Notre 
Dame, then S. Boniface, dating re- 
spectively from the 7th and 8th 
centuries, lay to the W. of this 
castle and w'alled city. About the 
middle of the 10th century the 
cloth trade had become the staple 
industry of the place, and Bald- 
win III established regular mar- 
kets and fairs. The Halles, with 
their famous belfry, represent the 
markets, while the fairs were held 
on the Grand Place. 

The cloth trade brought pros- 
perity to Flanders generally, and 



Brueghel. The Adoration of the Kings, by 
Pieter Brueghel the Elder 
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Bruges. Pl^ oi the Belgian city, which was once the chiei commercial centre ol 
W. Europe. Ocean-going vessels can reach it by canal from Zeebrugge and Ostend 


notably to Bruges ; the popula- 
tion multiplied, reaching a total of 
100,000, and the artisans formed 
themselves into 56 guilds or fra- 
ternities. The various charters 
that constituted the freedom of 
Bruges and its dependent townlets, 
grouped together under the name 
of the Franc of Bruges, were con- 
ceded by the counts of Flanders 
in the 11th and 12th centuries 
Bruges was, however, something 
more than an industrial centre; 
having access to the North Sea by 
the Zwyn, it was a port trading 
directly with England and the Medi- 
terranean countries. It was also 
the financial metropolis of Western 
Europe, where the old cumbrous 
trade of barter was first super- 
seded by the modem cash and 
credit system. This was the period 
when it was visited by Dante, who 
has immortalised the activity and 
prosperity of Flanders. 

Bruges attained the height of 
its splendour under the house of 
Burgundy. In 1430 Pliilip the 
Good, to celebrate his marriage 
with Isabel of Portugal, founded 
the Order of the Golden Fleece. 
The chapters of the order were 
held in the cathedral, and the 


stalls of the choir are still deco- 
rated with the armorial bearings 
of the 29 knights who took pari 
in the chapter of 1478. But by 
that date the decline of Bruges had 
already become marked ; tho Zwyn 
was sand-blocked, and the trade 
centre of the Netherlands shifted 
to the city of Antwerp. 

Though her prosperity had de- 
parted, time and adversity could not 
deprive her of her ancient charm. 
Within her narrow compass were 
some of the most stately, original, 
and unsurpassable buildings in 
the world, containing some of the 
treasures of Europe. Among those 
may bo named the cathedral of S. 
Sauvour, distinct from tho first 
cathedral of S. Donat of tho Cru- 
sades ; the church of Notre Dame, 
famous for the tombs of Charles 
the Bold and his daughter Mary ; 
the churches of S. Gilles, of the kSo- 
pulchre, S. Anno, and the Madeleine 
and the chapel of tho Holy Blood. 
The hospital of S. Jean, for the 
aged and infirm, dating from tho 
12th century, is celebrated for its 
artistic contents, which include tho 
famous shrine of S. Ursula, the 
panels being among tho master- 
pieces of Hans Memling. Close to 


it is the Boguinage, founded by 
Joan of Constantinople in the 12th 
century. Among secular buildings 
tho Halles, the Town Hall, the 
Gruuthiuiscjiho House of the Franc 
tho S. kSobastian guildhouse, the 
White Bear guildhouse, and the 
weighing liouso are remarkable. 

Since tho formation of the 
modern kingdom of Belgium, 
Bruges has taken on a fresh lease 
of prosperity. It has many indus- 
tries, and the ship-canal to Zee- 
brugge made it once more a sea- 
port. During the First Great War 
it was captured by the Germans 
Oct. 14, 1914, and remained in 
their possession until reoccupied 
by Belgian infantry Oct. 18, 1918 ; 
its U-boat base was frequently 
bombed by Allied airmen. German 
troops occupied it May 29, 1940, 
the day after Bt'lginm’a surrender 
in the Second Great War. On 
Sept. 12, 1944, troops of the 1st 
Canadian army liberated an al- 
most, undamaged town. The Town 
Hal. was damaged by fire Oct., 
1946. Tho pop. duel mod between 
the wars and in 1 947 was 52,748. 

Brugg oit Bkock. Walled town 
of Switzerland, in (sauton Aargau. 
It is on tho Aar, (sommanding the 
bridge near tho coullucucc of the 
Reuss and Ummat, 36 m. by liy. 
E. of Basel. A picturesque place, 
with conical towers, it stands 
pai’Lly on the site of Vindoiiissa 
(Windiseli), the chief Roman 
stntimi in Helvetia. N(‘ar by is the 
ruined castle of Hapshurg, the 
cradle of the Austrian imperial 
family, members of which are buried 
in tho neighbouring monastery of 
KonigHfelcion, now a mental hospi- 
tal. Brugg has (‘liemical, silk, and 
other industries. Pop. (1941)4,778. 

Brugsch, Hkimkicii Karl 
(I827'd)4). German Egyptologist. 
Born in Berlin, Feb. 18, 1827, he 
published a treatise on demotic 
writing at 2 1 , and wont i.o Egypt in 
1853. He helped Mariette to exca- 
vate Memphis, was appointed con- 
sul in Cairo in 1864, and director of 
its school of Egyptology in 1870. 
In 1881 lio became Brugsch Pasha. 
Ho went on missions to Persia in 
1863 and 1895. Among his publi- 
cations are a hieroglyphic-demotic 
dictionary, 1867-82 ; and a his- 
tory of Egypt under the Pharaohs. 
1877. Ho died Sept. 9, 1894. 

Bruise. Injury due to rupture 
of a blood-vessel beneath the skin 
causing blooding into the tissues. 
When tho blooding is situated 
deeply in tho tissues it_ may be 
some days before tho bruise comes 
out. A blow on tho upper part of the 
arm may bo followed by a bniise 
on tho elbow, the blood having 
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traveUed down beneath the tissues 
before reaching the surface. A 
blow on the skin immediately over 
a bone such as the shin is apt to 
cause more extensive bruising than 
one on a soft part such as the 
abdomen, where the underlying 
structures act as a cushion and 
prevent the blood-vessels from 
rupturing. Haemorrhage produc- 
ing all the appearance of a bruise 
may result from certain diseases, 
or from a violent fit of coughing. 

Women bruise easily during and 
after the change of life. The with- 
drawal of the ovarian secretion 
from the blood-stream alters the 
calcium chemistry of the body, 
and, indirectly, the character of 
the capillary walls, allowing easier 
escape of blood. A shortage of 
vitamin C increases the perme- 
ability of the vessel walls and loads 
to easy bruising. 

Healthy blood-vessels should 
take a pressure of 80° of mercury 
on the sphygmomanometer with- 
out bruising — a fact that is used 
as a test of normality. The change 
of colour in a bruise as it fades is 
due to chemical change in the 
haemoglobin of the extravasated 
blood. 

Brumaire (Tr., month of fog). 
Second month in the year in the 
French Revolutionary calendar. 
It began in some years on Oct. 22, 
in others on Oct. 23. On 18 Bru- 
maire, 8 (Nov. 9, 1799), Napoleon 
abolished the Directory. See 
under Calendar. 

Brummell, George Bewik 
(1778-1840). A British dandy, 
known as Beau Brummell. Born 
in London, June 7, 1778, the son of 

Lord North’s 
private secret- 
ary, he went to 
Eton in 1790 
and after a 
few months at 
Oriel College, 
Oxford, ob- 
tained in 1794 
a commission 
in the 10th 
Hussars. In 
1798 he left the army, and in 1799 
came into an inheritance of £30,000, 
and set up as a man of fashion. 
Backed by the Prince Regent, 
his own unerring taste in dress, 
and his superb self-possession, he 
quickly became recognized as a 
social dictator. Having quarrelled 
with his patron and run through 
his fortune, he fled to France in 
1816 to escape his creditors. 
During 1830-32 he was British 
consul at Caen, and in 1835, after 
being imprisoned for debt, he was 
pensioned by his friends. In 1837 


he was admitted to Bon Sauveur 
asylum, Caen, where he died, 
]\larch 30, 1840. Consult Life, V. 
Woolfe. 1930. 

Brunanburh. Site of Kinu 
Athelstan’s fimous victory. 937, 
over a powerful alliance of Scots, 
Danes from Dublin, Norwegians 
from Cumbria, and Britons of 
Strathclyde. The name is variously 
spelled and there is doubt about 
the locality ; it may be in Dum- 
friesshire, near the Roman camp 
called Birrens ; or in Yorkshire, be- 
tween Sheffield afid Rotherham ; 
other le.ss likely localities have been 
suggested. The metrical story of 
the battle in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle tells that it was fought 
from dawn to sunset, and that five 
of the allied kings and seven of 
their earls fell. 

Brunei. A British protected 
state in N.W. Borneo, East Indies. 
Lying between the British colonies 
of Sarawak and North Borneo, it 
has a coastline on the South China 
Sea running some 100 m. from 
Kuala Belait (10 m. W. of Seria) in 
the W. to Brunei Bay in the E. ; 
area 2,226 sq. m. Flat along the 
seaboard and rising to low lulls in- 
land, it is thicldy wooded with 
over 900 sq. m. scheduled as forest 
reserves : there are numerous 
small rivers of which the chief is 
the Limbang. The climate is trop- 
ical, with very heavy rainfall Oct.- 
Jan. RuVjber is ciiltivated and ex- 
ported ; rice, sago, and coconuts are 
grown for local consumption and 
there are considerable fisheries ; 
silverware is made. Oil was dis- 
covered at Seria, 1929, where the 
field extends 10 m. along the coast 
and 14 m. inland, with offshore 
wells drilled from piers ; under- 
water drilling from platforms 1 m. 
out to sea began 1954. Production 
rose from 700,000 tons in 1938 to 
5,000,000 tons in 1954. From 
Seria, the oil is piped 35 m. to the 
Lutong refinery, Sarawak. Cross- 
country roads are few and internal 
transport is mainly by river launch. 

Apart from trading associations 
with China and Java, the early 
history of Brunei is not knowm, but 
at the beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury it was visited by Portuguese, 
Spanish, and British navigators 
[see under Borneo). In 1847 the 
sultan entered into treaty relations 
with Great Britain, and the state 
was taken under British protection 
1888. Brunei was occupied by the 
Japanese 1941-45; it suffered 
severe damage, including destruc- 
tion of the oil installations. Au- 
thority in the state is vested in the 
sultan-in-council : the state council 
(12 members) includes a British 



resident acting as adviser, to 
whom four district officers are 
responsible. The Sarawak-N. 
Borneo-Brunei conference, a stand- 
ing body set up in 1953, promotes 
cooperation between these ten'i- 
torics. Brunei Malays and Dyaks 
are the principal native peoples ; 
there arc many Chinese immi- 
grants. Pop. (1952 est.) 49,620. 

The capital, also called Brunei, 
is the chief town ; it lies 9 m. from 
the mouth of the r. Brunei, and 
comprises groups of Malay houses 
erected on piles on mud flats in 
the river and (since 1910) a town- 
ship built on the land, partly re- 
claimed ; here are wharves accom- 
modating vessels of up to 1,700 
tons, govt, and public buildings, 
hospital (opened 1951), schools, 
and shops, with piped w^atcr and 
electricity. Steamers connect with 
Singapore (759 m.) and a weekly 
launch service with Labuan (N. 
Borneo). The town, badly dam- 
aged by bombing in 1944, has an 
airfield. Pop. (1947) 10,620. 

Brunei^ Isambard Kingdom 
(1806-59). British engineer. Born 
at Portsmouth, April 9, 1806, the 

-g only son of Sir 
ill Marc Isambard 
Brunei [v.i.), 
he was edu- 
cated at Brigh- 
ton and Paris. 
In 1823 he 
began his car- 
eer as assistant 
to his father in 
the construc- 
tion of the 
ThamesTunnel. Appointed in 1833 
engineer of the G. W.R., ho adopted 
the 7 ft. gauge. Ho designed 
Clifton suspension bridge (not 
completed in his lifetime). 

As a marine architect he de- 
signed in 1845 the Great Britain, 
the first ocean-goiiigscrew-steamer, 
and the Great Eastern [q.v.), 1853- 
1858. Among the docks he con- 
structed were those at Monkwear- 
mouth, Bristol, Plymouth, and 
Briton Ferry (S. Wales) ; he also 
designed Milford Haven pier. He 
died Sept. 15, 1859. A bronze 
statue of him stands on the Vic- 
toria Embankment, London, at its 
W. junction with Temple Place. 

Brunei, Sir Marc Isambard 
(1769-1849). French-horn engin- 
eer who worked chiefly in England. 
He was born at Hacqueville, near 
Gisors, April 25, 1769, and entered 
the French navy ; but his royalist 
sympathies compelled him to leave 
France and he went to New York, 
1793. At first a surveyor and later 
an architect, he was appointed 
engineer of New York city, where 
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lie devoted his attention to the 
improvement of the city’s de- 
fences. In 1799 he visited England, 
and shortly afterwards put before 
the British Admiralty a contriv- 
ance for making ships’ blocks. The 
machinery was installed at Ports- 
mouth in 1803. His greatest 
work was the building of the 
Rotherhithe Tunnel opened 1843, 
on which he started work 1825. 
The strain brought on paralysis, 
and he died Dec. 12. 1849 

Brunei’s inventions included im- 
provements in printing, in the 
making of boots and shoes, and a 
knitting machine. He was respon- 
sible for the construction of float- 
ing landing piers and other im- 
provements at the Liverpool 
docks. He was knighted 1S41. 

Brunelleschi, Filippo (1377- 
1446). Italian architect. He was 
the pioneer of the revival of the 
Classic style of architecture. Born 
at Florence, he first practised as a 
goldsmith, and then as a sculptor. 
Deciding to become an architect, 
he studied at Florence and in 
Rome, and, returning to Florence 
in 1417, was commissioned to roof 
the unfinished cathedral with a 
dome. The work was begun in 
1420 and completed in 1461. The 
dome, resting on its vast octagon, 
is'one of the greatest achievements 
of its kind. {See Florence illus.) 



Bmnelleachi. Capella dei Pazzi, 
Florence, begun 1420, an example 
oi this Italian architect’s work 


He was employed on many other 
churches in Florence, e.y. those of 
S. Lorenzo and Spirito Santo, on 
the Capella dei Pazzi, and on the 
Pitti palace. He died at Florence, 
April 16, 1446, and is buried in the 
cathedral. 

Bruuetiere, Ferdhtani) (1849- 
1906). French literary critic. 
Bom at Toulon, July 19, 1849, he 
began to write in 1875 for the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, of which 
he became editor in 1893. A few 
years earlier he had been ap- 
pointed professor at the Nicole 
Normale. Collections of his 
critical essays and lectures, especi- 


allv after he became a Roman 
Catholic in 1896, were marked by 
a definite conviction that art must 
be subordinated to morality, and 
that the theory of art for art’s sake 
and the teacliing of the naturalistic 
school of WTiters, represented by 
Zola, were false. 

His many works include liltudcs 
Critiquee sur I’Histoirc de la Lit- 
terature Fran 9 aise, 1880-1907 (in 
eight series) ; L’l5 volution des 
Genres dans I’Histoire de la Lit- 
terature, 1890 ; Essais sur la Llt- 
terature Contenaporaine, 1892-95 ; 
and Manuel de I’Histoirc de la Lit- 
terature Fram/aise, 1898. He died 
Dec. 9, 1006. 

Bruneval. Small fishing village 
12 m. N. of Le Havre, Normandy, 
and site of a German radioloca- 
tion centre in the Second Great 
War. On the night of Feb. 27-28, 
1942, Bruneval was the scene of 
a successful 2-hcur operation by 
British forces. Parachute troops 
were dropped from bombers, while 
units of the Royal Fusiliers and 
the South Wales Borderers, 
covered by light naval craft, 
landed on the beach. The radio- 
location station was destroyed and 
prisoners were taken. No British 
men, ships, or aircraft were lost. 
Gen. de Gaulle laid a stone to 
commemorate the raid, 1947. 

BnmMld or Brunhild a. Most 
famous of the Valkyries or warrior 
maidens of Norse mythology. 
Placed by her father Odin (Wot an) 
on a fire-girt rock, she lay in spell- 
bound sleep until the hero, Sigurd, 
rode through the flames and woke 
her. Faithless to his plighted troth, 
Sigurd afterwards helped Gunnar, 
the king’s son of Rhineland, to win 
Brunhild by a cunning ruse and 
claimed as reward the hand of 
Gudrun, Gunnar’s sister. When 
Brunhild learnt, through Gndrun’s 
jealous tongue, of Sigurd’s deed, 
she plotted his death, and, her ven- 
geance accomplished, threw herself 
on his funeral pyre. So runs the 
Volsung Saga. 

In the Song of the Nibclungs 
Siegfried, the hero, dons the Tarn- 
kappe, which makes him invisible, 
and wins Brunhild for Gunther of 
Burgundy by conquering her in 
many trials of strength. Siegfried’s 
wife, Kriemhild, betrays the trick, 
a quarrel ensues between the tv/o 
women, and Brunhild brings about 
his death. 

In Wagner’s cycle of four music 
dramas of the Ring of the Nibol- 
ungs, Brunhild, daughter of Wotan 
and Erda, is the heroine of The 
Valkyrie (Die Walkfire), the second 
opera. She protects Siegmund 
against Hunding in defiance of 
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Wotan, and Wotan leaves her 
asleep on a bed of moss surrounded 
by a wall of lire. At the end 
of Siegfried, the third opera, Sieg- 
fried, son of Siegmund, boldly faces 
the flames and wins Brunhild. In 
the. last opera, the Twilight of the 
Gods (Die Gutterclammcrung), 
Brunhild, losing Siegfried by a 
potion which makes him faithless, 
finally dies with his dead body on 
the funeral pyre. {See Valkyrie.) 

An historical Brunhild was the 
Visigothic princess who married 
Sigebert, King of Austrasia, and 
was killed in (513. 

Bruni or Brttny. Island of 
Tasmania, Australia, lying off the 
S.E. coast, between Storm Bay and 
D’Entrecasteaux Oliannel. Nearly 
divided in two at its centre, it is 32 
ni. long, from 1 to 11 ni. broad; 
ai*ea 1 50 sq . m. A heavily-timbered 
ridge of mountains, rising to 2,000 
ft. at Mi. Bruni, extends N. along 
the E. part of S. Bruni. The pas- 
toral north produces fine sheep and 
wool, the south Fruit ; sawmilling 
and fishing are oaiTicd on. 

Briining, Heinrioh (b. 1885). 
Last constitutional chancellor of 
the first German republic. Born at 
Munster, Nov. 

26, 1885, son 
of a merchant, 
ho studied 
philosophy 
and languages 
in Germany, 

France, a n d 
Great Britain ; 
commanded a 
rnaehi nt^ - g u n Heinrich Briining, 

company on German politician 

the w'ostorn front in the First 
Great War ; afb^rwarda cooperated 
with th(^ Berlin apostle ” Carl 
Sonncnschein, a Roman Catholic 
priest organizing charity ; and was 
in 1921 appointed g(‘neral secretary 
of tho Christian Trade Unions’ 
Associatiom In the Reichstag 
from 1924 as a deputy of the 
centre, he became chancellor, 1930. 
Briining’s cabinet had to contend 
with financial crisis, mounting 
unemployment, and the threat of 
op(m revolt from extremo left and 
right. It gained respect abroad, 
however. Reputed to have monar- 
chist inclinations, Bruning yet 
tried constitutional methods and 
held an election, which brought 
the Nazis up from 12 scats to 107, 
and the Communists from 54 to 77. 

Backed by tho Reichswehr and 
tho industrialists, tolerated by the 
Socialists, Briming tried to com- 
promise with Hitler in an anti- 
democratic bloc. He managed in 
1932 to proscribe Hitler’s uni- 
formed forces. But weakened con- 
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fidencc in the Weimar regiiuo and 
intrigues by von Schleicher com- 
bined to ^ check Briining from 
settling the reparations problem. 
Hindenburg withdrew su]>port, 
and Briining resigned May 31, 
1932. Forced to flee when Hitler 
assumed power, he went abroad 
and was subsequently appointed a 
professor at Harvard Ihiiver.sity, 
where he remained until in 1953 he 
accepted a chair of contemporary 
history at Cologne. 

BrUnn. German form of the 
name of the Czecho-Wlovak town of 
Brno {q.v.). 

Bruxmen (Ger., well). Village 
and summer resort of Switzerland. 
It is on Lake Lucerne, 4 m. by rly. 
S. of Schwyz, on the vSt. Gotthard 
line. Here, after the battle of 
Morgarten, the deputies of Uri, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden re- 
newed, Dec. 9, 1315, the league of 
1291, from which developed the 
Swiss confederation. 

Brunner. Town of Grey co., 
South Island, New Zealand. It is 
on the river Grey, S m. E. of Grey- 
niouth, on the route to the Otira 
Gorge. It is a coalmining centre. 
Pop. (1951) 1,113. 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
(1842-1919). British businessman 
and politician. Born Feb. 8, 1842, 
the son of a Swiss pastor who 
settled in Liverpool, ho entered 
business life at the ago of 15, 
After about ten years with a firm 
of alkali manufacturers at Widnes, 
he and Ludwig Mond established 
alkali works at Northwich in 1873 
which developed into one of the 
largest works in the world making 
chemicals (see Imperial Chemical 
Industries). 

In 1885 Brunner entered parlia- 
ment as M.P. for the Northwich 
division of Cheshire, which he 
represented almost continuously 
until 1910. A pronounced Radical, 
and a strong opponent of expendi- 
ture on armaments, he was inter- 
ested in education and was a bene- 
factor of Liverpool University. He 
died July 1, 1919. 

Bruno (c. 1030-1 101). Saint and 
founder of the Carthusian order. 
Born at Cologne, he was canon 
and master of the episcopal school 
at Reims, 1057-75. Chancellor of 
the church of Reims 1075-80, he 
later went to Chartreuse, near 
Grenoble, and there, with half-a- 
dozen companions, founded the 
first monastery of the Carthusian 
order. Steadily declining all pre- 
ferment offered him by the pope, 
he established a second monastery 
in Calabria, where he died on 
Oct. 6, 1101. Though he was 
never formally canonised, Ms cult 


was authorised ; his festival is 
kept on Get. G. He is the popular 
saint of Calabria. 

Bruno (c, 925-9G5). German 
prince-bishop and saint who was 
equally conspicuous for his justice 
as a ruler and his encouragement of 
learning. He was the youngest 
son of the German king Henry 

I, the Fowler, and brother of the 
emperor Otto I, the Great. He 
became chancellor in 940 and 
archbishop of Cologne in 953, 
Steadily faithful to Otto, for whom 
he governed Lorraine, Bruno was a 
great force for conciliation in the 
troublous times in which he lived. 
Ho died at Reims, Oct. 11, 965. 
His feast is observed in the diocese 
of Cologne on Oct. 11. 

Bruno, Giordano (1548-1600). 
Italian philosopher. Born at Nola, 
in Naples, he entered the Domini- 
can order and was ordained, 1572. 
On ceasing to believe in Chris- 
tianity he fled from Naples, 1576, 
and for many years led a wander- 
ing life. Ho was in England 1583- 
85, and was excommunicated by 
the Lutherans in Germany in 1587. 
Having returned to Italy, he was 
imprisoned at Rome for six years 
by the Inquisition, and was burnt 
at the stake Feb. 17, 1600. Denial 
of the divinity of Christ was one of 
the main charges against him. 
Bruno’s view of the world was a re- 
vival of that of the Stoics — a nat- 
uralistic pantheism. Consult Lives, 

J, L. McIntyre, 1903 ; W. Boulting, 
1916; F4tluc8 and the History of 
Philosophy, C. D. Broad, 1951. 

Brunsbiittel. Seaport of W. 
Germany, in Schleswig-Holstein. 
Lying on the N. bank of the Elbe 
estuary, 15 m. E. of G’uxhavon, it 
is the western terminus of the Kiel 
canal. With Brunsbuttelkoog, on 
the S. of the waterway, it had an 
est. pop. of 10,000 in 1955. The 
chief industries of the two ports 
are the manufacture of machinery, 
shoes, and textiles ; and there are 
fish canneries. 

Brunswick. City of Victoria, 
Australia. It is 4J m. N. of Mel- 
bourne, of which it is a suburb. 
Potteries, iron-foundries, and saw- 
mills provide the chief industries, 
and there are brickyards. 

Brunswick. City and port of 
entry of Georgia, U.S.A. The co. 
seat of Glynn co., 65 m. S.S.W. of 
Savannah, it stands on St. Simon’s 
Sound, an inlet of the Atlantic, and 
is served by the Southern and 
other rlys. It has a national quar- 
antine station, shipyards, creosot- 
ing works, and shellfish canneries, 
and manufactures naval stores, 
wood pulp and plywood, clothing, 
and paint. The offshore islands are 


holiday resorts. They include 
Jekyll Island, made a state park in 
1947. Brunswick, founded 1771- 
72, received a city charter in 1856. 
Pop. (1950) 17,9k. 

Brunswick (German Braun- 
schweig). District of the Land of 
Lower Saxony, W. Germany, area 
1,197 sq. m., pop. (1952 est.) 
857,000. It is the larger part of the 
historic duchy of Brunswick (1,425 
sq. m.) and is a fertile area, noted 
for asparagus ; industrial products 
include potassium, lignite, iron, 
lead, silver, and copper ore, and 
there are tobacco and textile 
factories. 

The duchy of Brunswick origin- 
ated when the extensive lands of 
Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, 
were broken up in 1181 ; it was 
part of the district Henry was 
allowed to keep, and in 1235 his 
grandson Otto was recognized as 
duke of Brunswick. In 1634 the 
firimily died out, and the duchy was 
divided between the two dukes 
of Liineburg, also descendants 
of Henry the Lion. The duke of 
Luneburg-Celle called his part of 
Brunswick Hanover, and among 
his descendants wore the Hanover- 
ian kings of England, sometimes 
called the house of Brunswick. 
The part of the original Brunswick 
to retain the name passed in 1634 
to the other duke of Liineburg ; he 
and his descendants called them- 
selves dukes of Brunswick- Wolfen- 
biittel, later simply of Brunswick. 

In the 18th century the fortunes 
of Brunswick were closely bound 
up with those of Prussia. Napoleon 
included it in the kingdom of West- 
phalia, but it was recovered by 
Frederick William, who was later 
killed at Quatr© Bras. Charles 11 
was driven from the duchy by a 
revolution in 1830, and in 1831 was 
deposed. The duchy joined the 
German Confederation in 1815, the 
North German Confederation in 
1866, the German Empire in 1871. 

In 1866 Brunswick’s future be- 
came an international question. 
The victory of Prussia over Austria 
had resulted in the seizure of Han- 
over, as an ally of Austria, by 
Prussia. Duke William of Bruns- 
wick was old and childless, and 
George V, king of Hanover, was 
his heir. Prussia was unwilling 

that he should succeed, and ar- 

* 

rangementa were made for a re- 
gency. William died in 1884, when 
George’s son Ernest, duke of Cum- 
berland, claimed the duchy. His 
claim was disallowed by the Ger- 
man Bundesrat, and Brunswick 
passed under the rule of a regent, a 
prince of Prussia. This lasted till 
1913,whon Ernest Augustus (1887- 
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1953), son of the duke of Cumber- 
land, having married the daughter 
of the emperor William II, was 
allowed to become the ruling duke 
of Brunswick. The country be- 
came a republic in 1918 and had 
alternate Socialist and Liberal 
governments until the Nazis came 
to power in 1933. 

Ernest Augustus’s onlv son 
George, prince of Hanover, claimed 
British nationality in 1954 in vir- 
tue of an act of 1705 making all 
Protestant descendants of Sophia 
(q.v.), electress of Hanover, British 
by birth ; the case went through 
the British courts to the house of 
lords, which recognized his claim 
in 1956. (No such claim could be 
made by a descendant born after 
the British Nationality Act of 
1948 came into force.) 

Brunswick. City of W. Ger- 
many, in the Land of Lower 
Saxony on the river Oker, 
32 m. by rly. S.E. of Hanover. 
The old town, abounding in gabled 
houses -with carved wooden fronts, 
is surrounded by parks cover- 
ing the fortifications dismantled in 
1800. The 12th century cathedral 
contains tombs of the founder, 
Henrv the Lion, and his wife. The 
churches of S. Andrew, S. Martin, 
and S. Catherine dated from the 
same period; other buildings were 
the ducal palace, the 14th cent- 
ury town hall, and the 13th century 
cloth merchants’ hall. The ducal 
museum had a fine collection of 
pictui-es, enamels, gems, and 
antique curiosities. Besides being 
a centre of the publishing trade, 
the city manufactured pianos, 
chemicals, preserves, textiles, mo- 
tor cars, and machinery. In the 
13th century Brunswick was one 
of the most important cities of the 
Hanseatic League ; not till 1671 
was it the ducal capital. Luring 
the Second Great War the U.S'. 
9th army entered it on April 11, 
1945. Pop. (1954) 238,425. 

Brunswick, Charles William 
Ferdinand, Luke of (1735-1806) 
German ruler and soldier, who 
married Augusta, eldest sister of 
George HI, and was the father of 
Queen Caroline, consort of George 
iV. Bom at Wolfenbiittel, Oct. 9, 
1735, he served with distinction in 
the iSeven Years’ War, and in 1780 
succeeded his father, Luke Charles 
f. In 1792 he commanded the 
united forces of Austria and 
Prussia against the French at 
Valmy. He again took command of 
the Prussian army in 1806, and 
suffered a severe defeat at Auer- 
stadt, Oct. 14, 1806. He died Nov. 
10 from wounds received in the 
bg^tfle. ft was in conseq^uence of 


its heavy losses at Auerstadt 
that the Brunswick regiment wore 
inouniing dress and was called 
the Black Brunswickers. Napoleon 
annexed the duchy and added it to 
the kingdom of Westphalia. 

His son, Frederick WTlliam (1771 
-1815), a bitter opponent of 
Napoleon, came to England in ISOl). 
In 1813 he returned to Brunswick 
and raised a fresh army. Ho w'as 
killed at Quatre Bras, June 16, IS 1 5. 

Brunswick Black. Varnish for 
fire-grates and metal work. It 
consists of turpentine, pitch or 
asphalt, and linseed oil. 

Brunswick Square. London 
square, N. of Guilford Street, WhC. 
It was built early in the 17th cen- 
tury on ground belonging to the 
Foundling Hospital, which stood 
on the E. side. Notable residents 
have included John Leech, B. W. 
Procter, and Anne Manning, author 
of Mary Powell. 

Brunton, Sir Thoma.s Lauder 
(1844-1916). British physician. 
Born March 14, 1844, he graduated 
at Edinburgh in 1866. After 
studying in Vienna and elscwdiere, 
he returned to England and as a 
consulting physician soon made 
a reputation. He was made a 
fellow and then vice-president of 
the Royal Society and was long 
consulting physician to S. Barthol- 
omew’s Hospital. In 1908 he was 
made a baronet. He wrote 
Pharmacology and Therapeutics, 
1880 ; The Bible and Science, 1881; 
Therapeutics of the Circulation, 
1908. He died Sept. 16, 1916. 

Brush (old Fr, hroct, brush- 
wood, mod. Fr. hro^se). Instru- 
ment for sweeping up dirt or for 
applying paint or used for toilet 
purposes. The most ancient type 
consisted of a hunch of twigs ; the 
most modem is a plastic -back hair 
brush the bristles of which can be 
taken out to be washed and can be 
replaced with a refill. Brushes arc 
made of various materials. There 
are three main methods of brush- 
making : machine filling ; hand 
drawing ; pan setting. Materials 
used include natural fibres, e.;/. 
Mexican (aloe), palm, and fibre mix- 
tures ; or processed fibres. Other 
materials used are horsehair, 
hogsbristle, nylon in various thick- 
nesses, whalebone, goat, badger, 
and sable hair. Brushes of steel 
wire are used for cleaning metal, 
and of soft spun glass for working 
in acids. Brush stocks of various 
shapes and sizes are made from 
ebony, satinwood, common beech, 
birch, sycamore, etc. Plastics are 
used for toilet brushes, and ivory, 
tortoiseshell, and silver to cover 
wood stock. The smajl brushes 


used by artists and known as 
pencils are usually made of sable, 
the dearest and best ichneumon 
and kolinsky. The long elastic 
hair of the badger is used for 
gilding and graining brushes, also 
for shaving brushes. 

Simple brushes consist of a single 
tuft bound together with string or 
wire. An artist’s pencil is a tuft 
delicately arranged to a point with 
the straight end tied and either 
inserted into a quill which, ex- 
panded in hot water and con- 
tracted on drying, holds the hair 
firmly, or fixed into a metal holder 
fastened into a wooden handle. A 
painter’s sash brush, round, is 
arranged similarly, the ends being 
dipped into a patent cement and 
fixed into a two-pronged wooden 
handle by twine coated with glue. 
The modern painter uses a flat 
brush with tho bristles fixed in a 
metal ferrule. Wire or a metal ring 
fastens large simple brushes. 

Types of brushes arc divided into 
set, drawn, and machine-filled. A 
set tuft is cut at the end, and a 
drawn tuft folded so that both 
ends of the bristles are used. An 
ordinary household brush is an 
example of the former and a hair 
brush of tho latter. 

Tho stock of the household brush 
is drilled with holes and small 
bundles of bristles are prepared by 
the ends being dipped into melted 
brush-maker’s pitch, bound with 
string, and dipped again. Tho tuft 
is then pushed into one of the holes 
and tho pitch on drying fastens it 
securely. Repetition of the process 
fills tho stock with bristles. For 
drawn brushes, such as those used 
for the hair, tho stock is thin and 
perforated with holes, the tufts 
being doubled and drawn into 
place by looping with thin brass 
wire at tho back, tho wire being 
continuous for the whole brush. 

Machinery is used on an increas- 
ing scale for the manufacture of 
all kinds of household, toilet, 
and tooth brushes. A bundle of 
material is vertically placed in a 
container and a small quantity is 
picked by an arm semi-rotating 
with a cam. Tho knot of material 
is pushed through the filling nozzle 
where a piece of iron wire or 
nickel silver wire is cut off and 
looped round the knot and then 
directed through tho nozzle chan- 
nel by a plunger, which drives it 
into a board drilled with holes. 
This process is repeated through- 
out the brush. 

Brush. Term used in electrical 
engineering. It is a device fitted 
to magnetos and similar electrical 
maphines for collecting the current 
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from the rotating armature or 
commutator of the machine and 
delivering it to the stationary 
wires which lead it to where it is 
required. The brush is usually of 
carbon of a special quality. 

Brush, Charles Francis 
(1849-1929). American inventor. 
Bom at Euclid, Ohio, March 17, 
1849, he took a degree in engineer- 
ing at Michigan university. In 
1870 he entered business in Cleve- 
land as a chemical expert, hut he 
had already turned his attention to 
the problems of electric lighting, 
and about 1878 he invented the 
Brush electric arc lamp, and then 
the storage battery for electricity. 
He founded at Cleveland the Brush 
Electric Co. and the Linde Air 
ProductsCo, HediedJunel5,l929. 

Brush Turkey {Catheturus 
lathami). Large bird of the 
mound-builder group, found in 
Australia and the East Indies. The 
bird resembles a smallish turkey, 
and deposits its eggs in mounds 
of decaying vegetable matter. 

Brusilov, Alexei Alexeie- 
viCH (1853-1926). Russian com- 
mander in the First Great War. 
Born Aug. 19, 1853, of a noble 
family, he saw service in the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, 





Alexei Brusilov, 
Russian soldier 


and in 1^0 was appointed to the 
command 'of the 2nd Cavalry 
division of the Guard. Later he 
was military 
assistant to 
General Ska- 
Ion, governor- 
gencral of 
W a r s a w . 

When the 
First Great 
War began he 
wasC.-in-C. of 
the Russian 
8th army. 

Brusilov played a distinguished 
part in the conquest of Galicia 
under General Ivanov in 1914. 
He followed Ivanov in 1916 as 
commandcr-in-chicf of the Rus- 
sian armies between the Pripet and 
the Prut, and during the summer 
conquered a considerable area in E. 
Galicia and the whole of the Buko- 
wina. In June, 1917, he replaced 
General Alexeiev as commander- 
in-chief of the Russian army, but 
within three months was super- 
seded by Kornilov. He accepted 
the Bolshevik regime after the 
“ October revolution ” of 101 8, but 
saw no active service under it. 
He retired in 1924 and died 
Mo.scow, March 17, 1926. 
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BRUSSELS: THE CITY AND ITS BUILDINGS 


This article describes the history and architectural landmarks of the 
Belgian capital, with a note on its occupation by the Germans in the 
First and Second Great TFars. See also Belgium; and the articles 
on Antwerp, Bruges, and other Belgian cities 



Brussels city arms 


Brussels (Flcin. Bnissol ; French 
Bruxelles) is the old capital of 
Brabant and of the duchy of Bur- 
gundy, and since 
Py 1831 of the mod- 
ern kingdom of 
Belgium. S i t u- 
ated on the river 
Senne, a tribu- 
tary oi the 
Scheldt, its name 
is derived from 
the word broek- 
sele — a dwelling on the brook. 
The first dweUing was the 7 th 
century monastery of S. Gery, 
erected on an islet in the stream 
at a point where there was a ford. 
Hereabouts in 980 the duke of 
Lower Lorraine built a castle which 
became the nucleus of the modern 
city. 

Shortly afterwards Count Lam- 
bert of Louvain built the first wall, 
with a circumference of 2^ m., a 
proof that the population W8ts 
already considerable. It was not 
until 1235 that the city received its 
first charter of enfranchisement — 
releasing it from the feudal law. 
By this charter the citizens were 


authorised to appoint seven sheriffs 
and thirteen jurors among them- 
selves. The number seven played 
a significant part in the early life 
of the city. It had seven gates, 
seven aristocratic families (the 
lignagea), seven sheriffs, etc. The 
modern capital comprises the city 
and 18 suburbs, each possessing its 
own corporation. The population 
was 965,000 in 1950 — 50,000 more 
than in 1939 ; in 1952 it was 
968,139. 

If Bruges and Ghent were earlier 
than Brussels in obtaining civic 
liberty, neither acquired a con- 
stitution in so large a sense as did 
Brussels in its second charter of 
1312. Distinguished from all 
others by the name of Cortenberg, 
this has been deservedly called 

the foundation of all Belgian 
liberties.” The result was the 
attraction of more settlers into the 
city, and in the middle of the 14th 
century a new wall of a wider 
extent had to be constructed. The 
present Porte de Hal on the boule- 
vards is part of this wall, which 
existed, more or less intact, until 
after Waterloo. The population 


of Brussels was estimated in 1380 
to be about 50,000, divided into 
52 crafts or mHkrs, the principal 
being the armourers, brewers, and 
weavers, from which were formed 
the Kine Nations. 

Brussels was the favourite city 
of the emperor Charles V, who 
greatly embellished it. Ho con- 
verted the old residence of the 
dukes of Brabant and Burgundy 
into a magnificent palace. A Gothic 
chapel, built under his personal 
supervision, was the object of 
general admiration. The tapes- 
tries were the finest ever produced 
from the looms of Bruges and Brus- 
sels. In the audience hall of this 
building Charles’s abdication was 
staged ; here also Margaret of 
Parma received the famous peti- 
tion of the nobles. In the fol- 
lowing century Albert and Isabella 
added to the priceless contents of 
the palace a splendid collection of 
Rubens masterpieces. The whole 
of this historic palace was destroyed 
by fire in 1731. 

In the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury Brussels was a favourite place 
of residence with high-placed 
exiles. The great Conde, the 
English Charles II, and his brother 
James took shelter there. A 
French visitor of that day has left 
a pretty word-picture on record 
concluding with the observation 
that “if he had only found an 
apple tree in the park he would 
have felt sure that he was in 
the Garden of Eden.” The park 
referred to was that part of the 
iamous forest of Hoignies which 
came to be known ns the Bois de 
la Cambre, or simply the Bois. 

19th Century Improvements 

Great changes were made in the 
19th century. When the old wall 
was demolished the Quartier Leo- 
pold — the aristocratic quarter — 
was formed ; a little later the Senne 
was bricked over and the boule- 
vards of the lower town, were laid 
out under the direction of Burgo- 
masters Anspach and De Brouck- 
^re ; the modern avenues of 
Louise and Tervueren were due to 
Leopold II. But the old tree- 
bordered boulevard of the upper 
town remains virtually unchanged 
since it was laid out by Charles of 
Lorraine in the ISth century. The 
residential part of the city stands 
on what was known as S. Michael’s 
Mount, about 300 ft. above the 
business centre of the citv, but the 
old narrow and tortuous streets 
giving communication between 
them have gradually disappeared. 

Brussels possesses but few 
memorials of its early days. The 
principal of these is the collegiate 
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Brussels. Map o! the central part o! the capital of Belgium, showing the main 

boulevards and principal buildings 


church — not cathedral, although 
often so called — of S. Gudule, 
which is one of the most imposing 
buildings in Europe. Of the original 
church of the 11th century nothing 
remains, and the oldest parts are 
attributed to the 13th century. 
The bulk of the building, which is 
a specimen of pure Gothic, dates 
from the 15th century, and the 
massive towers and Gothic chapel 
of the sacrament were added early 
in the 16th century. A feature of 
the church is its magnificent old 
glass windows, some dating from 
the 15th century. It also contains 
a fine baroque pulpit by Ver- 
bruggen, representing the Fall. 

Of still greater interest is the 
Town Hall on the famous Grand 
Place. This building is almost 
entirely of the 15th century, 
having been completed in the 
reign of Pliilip the Good, and it 
has come down well-nigh intact, 
despite the injury done in its 
vicinity by Gen. Villeroi’s bom- 
bardment in 1695. The most un- 
usual feature is the lofty spire, 
370 ft. above the pavement, slightly 
to one side of the building, and 
surmounted by a gilded figure of 
S. Michael, the original patron 
saint of Brussels. The town haU 
contains fine tapestries, an interest- 
ing collection of archives, and 
some good modem pictures. 


The Grand Place itself has many 
historical associations. It has 
witnessed battles and tournaments, 
popular festivities lilce the Omme- 
ganck, and tragedies such as the 
execution of Egmont and Horn. 

Other old buildings are the 
church of the Sablon — strictly 
Notre Fame cles Vietoires — and 
the Palais d’Arenherg, which 
contains part of Egmont’s home. 

The grand Law Courts was the 
architectural masterpiece of the 
19th century in Belgium, and 
ensured the fame of its architect, 
Poelaert. The picture gallery, the 
enlarged royal palace, the ex- 
change, the museum of the 
Cinquantenaire, and the Congo 
Museum at Tervueren are among 
the chief modem constructions. 

Brussels, as a centre of art, is 
little inferior to Antwerp. The 
collection of Flemish masters in 
the new gallery is rich and vaxled. 
There are fine examples of Van 
Eyck, Memling, and Quentin Mat- 
sys, as well as of Rubens, Jordaens, 
and Van Dyck. The churches, how- 
ever, are less richly endowed with 
pictures than are those of Antwerp. 
Among the numerous theatres 
must be named the Monnaie, 
which, besides being one of the 
leading opera houses in Europe, 
is associated in the Belgian mind 
with the opening scenes of their 


Bevolution in 183(1. So also is the 
park — with the House of Parlia- 
ment at one end and the royal 
palace at the other — for here was 
ibught the four days’ battle in 
Sept., 1830, wdiich led to the with- 
drawal of the Dutch garrison. 

Brussels has many industries 
which give it a prominent position 
in the industrial world. It is 
famous everywhere for its lace 
manufactures ; carpets, curtains, 
ta.pestry, and furniture employ a 
large section of the population. 
Glove-making is carried on on a 
large scale, and as the seat of gov- 
ernment, as well as the favourite 
place of residence among wealthy 
Belgians, it flonrishes on the luxury 
of the times. Ships of considerable 
tonnage are enabled to reach it by 
the deepened canal from Vilvorde 
and Antwerp, and it has been 
equipped on the scale of a seaport. 

In the First Great War the 
Germans entered Brussels on 
Aug. 20, 1914, and remained until 
Nov., 1918, when King Albert 
made his formal re-entry. The 
city suffered privations and was 
fined £8,000,000, the burgomaster, 
Adolphe Max, being imprisoned 
by the Germans because the 
money was not forthcoming. 

On May 17, 1940, the city was 
again taken by the Germans, and 
subjected to a fine of 5,000,000 
francs and the imprisonment of 
the burgomaster, van de Meule- 
broeck, next year. The trial to 
which it was subjected during 
the 4|' years of occupation, ?.e. 
until its final liberation by British 
Guards, Sept. 3, 1944, was far 
more severo than the one it had 
undergone during the earlier war. 
This time it was found impossible 
to send food relief through the 
blockade, and from 1941 the 
people of Brussels, even more 
than those of other big towns, 
were reduced to a state verging 
on starvation. The situation was 
relieved only by the use of the 
black market, which soon became 
an abuse after the liberation. To 
physical want and widespread 
diseases must bo added the moral 
anxieties caused by ruthless op- 
pression, involving wholesale de- 
portations and a number of 
executions, which increased as 
the resistance movement developed 
during the last years of the war. 
Except for the burning of part 
of the Palace of Justice, the 
Germans did not damage the town 
during their retreat, but they left 
a train of misery from which 
Brussels only began to recover 
after the final liberation of Belgian 
territory in Jan., 1945. 
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Brussels. A British steamer. 
Owned by the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company, she used to ply be- 
tween Har^hch and the Hook of 
Holland. Whilst un^er command 
of Captain Charles Fryatt 
on June 23, 1916, the Brussels was 
captured, about 50 m. from the 
Dutch coast, her crew being made 
prisoner. The steamer was later 
sunk in Zeebrugge harbour by the 
Germans, salved in 1919, and 
handed back to the U.K. in 1920. 

Brussels, Treaty of. For this 
pact of 1948 see Western Union. 

Brussels Conferences. As- 
semblies at Brussels of representa- 
tives of various Powers to discuss 
international affairs. The most 
important of these was that of 
July 27, 1874. It was called at 
the suggestion of the tsar of 
Russia, and attended by represen- 
tatives of all the chief countries of 


brussels sprouts, and if well fed in 
this manner the plants will be 
from 2 ft. to 3 ft. high in the 
autumn, and may be cut from Oct. 
onwards. While the sprouts are 
still maturing, the cabbage shoots 
should be broken down, but, when 
the sprouts have passed their best, 
the plants may be left to develop 
the succulent, though much neg- 
lected, brussels tops. Brussels 
sprouts gam little from artificial 
manures and fertilisers. 

Brut OR Brutus. Great-grand- 
son of Aeneas. According to a 
British legend, Brut was banished 
from Italy and found his way to 
Britain, where he built Now Troy 
or London, and gave his name to 
the island. See Aeneas. 

Bruton. Town of Somerset, 
England. It is 11 m. S.S.W. of 
Frome, with which it i.s connected 


Europe, its object being to settle 
improved conditions for modern 
warfare. Common agreement was 
reached on the definitions of com- 
batants, non-combatants, and 
spies, on the treatment of prison- 
ers, of the sick and wounded, etc. 

The following conferences have 
also been held : in 1876 to discuss 
the exploitation of Central Africa ; 
in 1899-1900 to discuss the African 
slave trade ; in 1937, under the 
Nine-Pow'cr Treaty of 1922, to 
deal with the Japanese invasion of 
China. Japan refused to attend 
the last in spite of her treaty 



Bruton. Fine ISth cent, church 
in this Somersetshire town 


r" rly. It has a Perp. church, 
pack-horse bridge, and alms- 


cd'ft'nd Erutu^ 

andCollatinua W.^Joniuiftoda, 
, . . Roman consul 

became pic 

first consuls of 

Rome in 509 b.c. When his Wo 


sons were detected in conspiracy 
to restore the Tarquins, Brutus had 
them put to death in his presence. 
During an attempt of the Tarquins 
to regain possession of Rome with 
the aid of the Etruscans, Brutus 
and Ariinw Tarquinius slow each 
other in single combat. 


Brutus^ Marcus Junius (85-42 
B.C.). Roman soldier and politi- 
cian, one of the murderers of Juliii.s 


Caesar. Trained by his uncle the 
younger Cato according to aristo- 
cratic principles, he joined Pompey 
in the, Civil "VVfiu’, although Pompey 
had killed his father. After the 


battle of I^harsalus, 48, Brutus was 


pardoned by Caesar, who made 
him governor of Cisalpine Gaul, 
with promise of further prefer- 
ment. In spite of those marks of 
favour, Brutus, still a republican 
at heart, was easily persuaded by 
Cassius to join the conspiracy 
against Caesar. It is said that 
when Brutus stabbed him, the 


obligations ; and Italy opposed 
intervention in the China-Japan 
conflict. See International Law. 

Brussels Sprouts. Vegetable 
of the large family Cniciferae, 
and the genus Brassica. It differs 
r ^ I from other spe- 

i Uf ’ jj^ ' 

^ Hi ^ genus in pro- 

' d u c i n g the 

small, wcll- 
(PWI known heads 

JlDIpWl plants, for 


filpi 31% ^ season rang- 

! Oct. 

i'ljffilii until March. 

* y GliS Even after the 

^ sprouts have 

“ been cut, the 
Brussels sprouts tops serve as 

an edible vegetable. The con- 
nexion of this vegetable with 
Belgium is remote, as the best 
authorities agree that it is a 
native of Britain. Seed should 
be sown in March, and, to obtain 
the best results, pricked out into 
boxes when about 3 ins. high, 
before being planted out in June. 

Rich loam, well manured, is the 
best ground in which to plant 


houses dating from 1638. It was 
the birthplace of Sir William 
Berkeley, governor of Virginia. 
The record rainfall in 24 hours in 
Great Britain, 9*56 in., was 
measured at Bruton, June 28-29, 
1917. Pop. (1951) 1,614. 

Bruttii. Latin name (incor- 
rectly Bruttium) of the S.W. pro- 
montory of Italy, corresponding to 
Calabria (g'.?;.). Its inhabitants, also 
called Bruttii, w€tc subdued by 
Rome in the 3rd century B.o. 

Brutus, Decimus Junius (84-43 
B.c,). One of Caesar’s murderers. 
During the Civil War he fought on 
the side of Caesar, but afterwards 
joined the conspiracy against him. 
After Caesar’s death he quarrelled 
with Mark Antony, and while at- 
tempting to join Marcus Brutus in 
Macedonia, he was betrayed by a 
friend and put to death by An- 
tony’s followers. 

Brutus, Lucius Junius. First 
consul of ancient Rome. A nephew 
of the tyrant Tarquinius Superbus, 
he escaped death at his uncle’s 
hands by feigning madness ; 
hence his surname Brutus (dul- 
lard). Indignant at the shameful 
treatment of Lucretia (q-o,), 


dying Caesar turned to him with 
the words Bt tu. Brute (you too, 
Brutus). Brutus and Cassius led 
the army which opposed Antony 
and Ootavian at Philippi in 42, 
and on the defeat of his troops 
Brutus committed suicide. For 
iShakospeare’fl treatment of the 
characiter of Brutus see under 
.lulius Caesar. 

Brils. German name of Most 
iq.v.)^ a town of Czecho-Slovakia. 
it lies in the Sudotonland, the 
Gorman-speaking part of the 
country seized by Germany in 1 938. 

Bryan, William Jennings 
(1860-1925). An American politi- 
cian and lawyer, remembered 
as prosecutor in the “ Monkey 
Trial.” Born at Salem, Illinois, 
March 19, 1860, he graduated 

at Illinois Col- 
lege and be- 
came a barris- 
ter in 1883. 
For a few years 
he practised at 
Jacksonville, 
and Lincoln 
Neb. In 1891 

T he was returned 

Wilham J. Bryan, WnnQP 

American politician to the House 
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of Representatives as a Democrat, 
having made a reputation by his 
speeches in the campaign of 1888. 
During the next four years ho 
ardently supported the cause of 
bimetallism. In 1896 his party 
selected him as candidate for the 
presidency ; the convention at 
Chicago was addressed by Bryan 
in the memorable oration which 
contained the phrase about cruci- 
fying mankind upon a cross of 
gold. He was, how^ever, beaten 
bj McKinley, as he was also in 
1900. He denounced the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippine Islands and 
again stood for the free coinage 
of silver. In 1900, too, ho 
founded and edited a weekly paper, 
The Commoner. 

Bryan was again an unsucecss- 
fal candidate in 1908, his oppo- 


educational adviser, Bonar Law 
College, Ashriclge, 1929-39, of 
which institution he was a gover- 
nor 1938-49. He was knighted in 
1954. His vivid sense of the past 
and comprehensive manner of pre- 
senting characters and events 
gained him a large and apprecia- 
tive public. He made his reputa- 
tion with biographies of Charles 11, 
1931, and Pepys, 1933 (the latter 
continued 1933-38). Other his- 
torical studies include Unfinished 
Victory, and English Saga, 1940 ; 
The Years of Endurance, 1942 ; 
Years of Victory, 1944. Makers of 
the Realm, the first vol. of a large- 
scale history of England, appeared 
in 1953. Bryant succeeded G. K. 
Chesterton, 1936, as writer of 
“ Our Note Book ” in Illustrated 
London News. 


and was regius professor of civil 
law at Oxford, 1870-93. 

In 1880 Bryce entered Parlia- 
ment as Liberal M.P. for the Tower 
Hamlets, and from 1885 to 1907 
was M.P, for S. Aberdeen. He was 
made under-secretary for foreign 
afiaii's in 1886, and in 1892 entered 
the cabinet as chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster. He was 
president of the Board of Trade 
1894-95. When the Liberals re- 
turned to power in Dec., 1905, he 
took the position of Irish secretary, 
resigning in 1907 to become Brit- 
ish ambassador at Washington, 
whence he retired in 1913. 

Bryce was president of the Brit- 
ish Academy and of the Alpine 
Club, and a member of The Hague 
Tribunal. In 1907 he received the 
Order of Merit and his viscounty 


nent being W. H. Taft. Yet his 
powers as an orator kept him as 
leader of the party, in spite of 
the opposition of the Democrats 
of the East, who supported the 
gold standard. In the convention 
of 1912 he was largely responsible 
for j:he nomination of Woodrow 
Wilson, under whom, after the 
election, Bryan took oflico as 
secretary of state. He resigned 
1915, disagreeing with Wilson’s 
firm attitude towards Germany 
after the sinking of the Lusitania. 
He was a foremost advocate of 


Bryant , William Cullen ( 1794- 
1878). American poet and jourua* 
list. Born of New Encland stock. 



William C. Bryant, 
American poet 


the son of a 
doctor, at 
Gumming ton, 
Massachusetts, 
Nov. 3, 1794, 
he was edu- 
cated at Wil- 
liam’s College 
and called to 
the bar, 1815. 
In 1825 he 
went to New 


was conferred in 1914. He was 
appointed chairman, Dec., 1914, of 
the committee which investigated 
the outrages by German troops in 
Belgium. He died on Jan. 22, 1922. 
His writings include three stan- 
dard works : The Holy Roman Em- 
pire, 1864 : The American Com- 
monwealth, ISSS ; Modern Demo- 
cracies, 1921. Consult Life, 
H. A. L. Fisher, 1927. 

Bryher. One of the inhabited 
Scilly Islands, off Cornwall, Eng- 
land. Lying W. of Tresco, it is 
the most exposed to the Atlantic 


international arbitration, and dur- 
ing his term of office he negotiated 
thirty arbitration treaties. 

A convinced fundamentalist, 
Bryan was prosecuting atiorncy 
in the notorious “ Monkey Trial ” 
[q.v.) at Dayton, Tennessee, in 
July, 1925, where he made im- 
passioned orations in support of 
the Bible’s literal truth. He won 
the case, but survived the verdict 
only five days, dying July 26. 

Bryan’s numerous published 
works include The First Battle, 
1896 ; The Commoner Condensed, 
1902; The Old World and its Ways, 
1907 ; Heart to Heart Appeals. 
1917. 

Bryansk. See Briansk, 

Bryanston Square. London 
square, in Marylebone, W. Begun 
c. 1810, it was named after Lord 


York, becoming assistant editor of 
The Evening Post in 1826 and 
editor in chief in 1828. a post 
which he held until his death, 
June 12, 1878. 

His earliest work was The Em- 
bargo, a satire in the manner of 
Poi)e ; it was published in 1808, and 
his mortuary poem, Thanatopsis, 
in The North American Review, 
in 1817. Of his other poems, 
Lines to a Waterfowl, a finished 
study in the manner of Words- 
worth, The Death of the Flowers, 
and The Battlefield, which con- 
tains the famous “Truth crushed 
to earth shall rise again,” all retain 
a certain popularity. Consult 
Life, John Bigelow, 1890. 

Bryce, James Bryce, Viscount 
(1838-1922). British statesman 
and historian. Born at Belfast, 


Portman’s seat near Blandford, May 10, 1838, 
Dorset, now a public school, he was cduca- 
Among its residents have been Sir ted at Glasgow 
R. Strachan, Henry Colburn the and Trinity 
publisher, Joseph Hume the his- College, Ox- 
torian, Sir John Millais, and ford, and be- 
W. W. Ouless, R.A. came fellow of 

Bryant, Sir Arthur Wynne Oriel. After 
Morgan (b. 1899), British his- spending some 
torian. Born Feb. 18, 1899, edu- time at Heidel- 
cated at Harrow and Queen’s Col- berg, he was 
. lege, Oxford, he was lecturer in called to the 
history at Oxford 1925-36, and bar in 1867, 



of the principal islands, and at Hell 
Bay and Shipman Head fine 
effects of wave and rock are seen. 

Brynmawr. Urban dist. and 
market town of Brecknockshire, 
Wales. It stands on a small tribu- 
tary of the river Usk, 8 m. VV. by S. 
of Abergavenny by rly., with a line 
from Pontypool. Mining and steel- 
works in the neighbourhood give 
the chief employment, and gowns, 
footwear, and electrical equipment 
are made. Market day, Sat. Pop. 
(1951)6,521. 

Bryony. Common name of two 
unrelated perennial climbing herbs 
distinguished as white bryony and 
black bryony, r 
White bryony 
( Bryonia dio- i 
ica), a native 
of Europe, N. . ^ 

Africa, and W. j 
Asia, is a re pre- " Bvyony. Black 
sentativeof the Bryony, Tamns 
family Cucur- communis 

bitaceae, which includes the cucum- 
ber and vegetable marrow. Like 
these plants, it climbs by means 
of tendrils. Its leaves are lobed, 
much like those of the grape- 
vine, and the flowers are greenish- 
white, the male and female flowers 
being distinct. The fruit is a 
spherical berry about ^ in. in 
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diameter, at first green, but red 
when ripe. The rootstock is fleshy, 
tuberous, white, and of large size, 
and has purgative properties. 

Black bryony {Tamus commu- 
nis), sometimes called Our Lady's 
seal, a native of Europe and the 
Mediterranean region, represents 
the family Dioscoreaceae, which in- 
eludes the tropical yams. Its un- 
derground rootstock is egg-shaped, 
fleshy, and black. Its long stems 
climb by twining around shrubs. 
The leaves are large and heart- 
shaped ; the greenish flowers are 
small and inconspicuous, the sexes 
separate. The berries are oblong, 
I in. in diameter, first green, then 
orange, red when ripe. The name 
is derived from Gr. brijein, to teem. 



Bryophyta. 

or feather moss 


referring to its luxuriant growth. 

Bryophyta (Gr. bryon, mossy 
seaw^eed ; phyton, plant). Botani- 
cal group, including liverworts and 

mosses. It ex- 
dibits well- 
marked fea- 
tures \v h i c h 
distinguish it 
from the algae 
and fungi. In 
most Bryo- 
phyta the 
plant-hod y 
shows in the 
differentiation 
of its tissues 
a greater division of physiological 
labour, though several algae in this 
respect are as far advanced as 
many members of the Bryophyta, 
In most algae and fungi the pro- 
duction of sexual or asexual repro- 
ductive cells depends upon ex- 
ternal conditions, whereas in the 
Bryophyta the Hfe-history consists 
of two regularly alternating phases. 
A moss-plant, for example, bears 
male and female organs among its 
leaves, and the fertilised ovum, in- 
stead of developing into a new 
moss-plant, produces a very differ- 
ent structure known as the sporo- 
gonium, usually consisting of a 
slender stalk hearing a terminal 
capsule containing spores. The 
sporogonium is not an independent 
organism, but draws its nourish- 
ment from the green moss-plant. 
A moss spore on germination gives 
rise to a new moss-plant, com- 
pleting the cycle. There is a regu- 
lar alternation of generations, the 
sexual (moss-plant) followed by 
the asexual (sporogonium). See 
Liverworts ; Mosses. 

Brythons. Later branch of the 
Celtic -speaking peoples, who car- 
ried to Britain the Brythonic or 
P-Geltic speech. This developed 
into the Welsh, the Breton, and the 
recently extinct Cornish dialects. 


This M'elsh word, introduced by 
Rhj’s in 1SS2, displaces the earlier 
C^unric, which is liable to confusion 
with the Cimbri of N.W. Europe 
and the Cimmerians of E. Europe. 
The Brythons brought the Iron- 
age culture into Britain about 400 
B.C., and were of mixed Alpine and 
Nordic stock, tall, heavily built, 
many of them red-haired. 

Bryum. Genus of mosses be- 
longing to the family Bryaceae and 
the division Acrocarpi. Their spore.s 



Bryum. Genus of mosses bearing 
spore cases at the end of a shoot 


are borne at the summit of a shoot, 
and they are sometimes called 
thread mosses. The leaves are of 
simple structure and have an ele- 
mentary midrib. The shape of the 
sporogonium is more or less oval, at 
first covered by a thin cap, easily 
detached by the wind, beneath 
w'hich is the operculum or lid, de- 
tached when the fine, dust-like 
spores are ripe, revealing the peri- 
stome. This consists of a series of 
teeth, wdiieh are hygroscopic and 
close down or spread out according 
to the moisture in the air — for the 
protection or release of the spores. 

Brzesc-nad-Bugiem. Polish 
name of the White Russian town 
Brest {q.v.}, formerly called Brost- 
Litovsk. 

Br^ezany. Town of the 
Ukraine S.S.R. Situated on the 
Zlota Lipa river, it lies 50 m. S.E. 
of Lvov, with which and with 
Tarnopol it is connected by rly. 
It is the centre of an agricultural 
district and manufactures leather. 
It has an old castle. An import- 
ant strategic centre, it and the 
hilly and forested district round 
it were the scene during the First 
Great War of heavy fighting, 
especially in Sept., 1916, and 
July, 1917. At tlaat time in 
Austria-Hungary, Brzezany passed 
to the newly created Poland after 
the First Great War until 1939, 
when the area in which it is was 
occupied by Russia and incor- 
porated in the Ukraine {q,v.). It 
was in German hands 1941’44. 

Buaze-Fibre Plant {Secun- 
dam pallida ) . Trailing shrub of the 
family Polygalaccae. A native of 
Africa, it has smooth, pale-green, 


oblong leaves, and flow^ers of dingy 
purple, resembling those of the 
common milkwoi't of Europe. The 
long twigs yield valuable fibres, 
like those of flax, from which 
cords and fishing nets are made. 

Bubastis. Ancient city near 
Zagazig, Lower Egypt, the Pibe- 
seth of Ezek. 30. Occupied in the 
Pyramid age, it became a roj^al 
residence under Shishak I, whence 
the XXII dynasty is called Bu- 
bastite. The temple, extended by 
Osorkon II, was uncovered by 
Navi lie in a mound called Tell 
Basta, 1887-89. It was sacred to 
the cat-headed goddess Bast, and 
its cat cemetery covered many 
acres. See Egypt : History. 

Bubo (Gr. b'ubon, groin). Swell- 
ing of a gland in the inguinal region 
or groin. The term is now virtually 
limited to sw'ellings in this region 
caused by venereal disease or 
plague. See Plague. 

Bubonic Plague. Acute infec- 
tious disease caused by the bacilhis 
pestis. The epidemic in the 14th 
century known as the Black Death 
was bubonic plague. The nan^e is 
derived from the fact that in one 
form of the disease the lymphatic 
glands become eiilargcd and in- 
flamed, sometimes forming buboes. 
See Black Dc'ath. 

Bucaramanga. Town of Co- 
lombia, capital of the dept, of San- 
tander. It stands on the Lcbrija 
river, 3,248 ft. above tbc sea, on 
the main road from Bogota to 
Maracaibo, and is connected by 
rly. with Puerto Santos. Well 
built, with wide streets and fine 
public buildings, it is a great 
eofieo mart and the centre of a 
district rich in gold, silver, copper, 
and iron. Pop. (1951) 112,252. 

Buccaneers. Name applied 
chiefly to the maritime adven- 
turers, British and French, who 
established themselves in the West 
Indies and waged war upon Spain 
and Spanish commcrco throughout 
the 17th century. It is apiflied also 
to their predecessors in the 16th 
ccnUiry aiid sometimes to the 
pirates of the early part of the 18th 
century. The name is taken from 
the Caribbean boucaoni, adopted 
in French as houcan, a place or 
frame for smoke-drying flesh, in 
which the buccaneers carried on a 
largo trade. Even when Spain 
was nominally at peace with other 
European powers, it was common 
doctrine that there was “ no peace 
beyond the line ” — not the equa- 
tor, but the line drawn from N. to 
S. by Pope Alexander VI in 1492, 
when ho allotted all geographical 
discoveries on the W. of it to Spain 
and on the E. of it to Portugal. 
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French, English, and Dutch re- 
fused to recognize the jurisdiction 
of the Spaniards and claimed the 
right of reprisal for all attempts to 
curtail their liberty. The home 
governments declined to restrain 
them, and for all practical pur- 
poses a perpetual state of war was 
carried on by the adventurers, who 
formed associations and acted in 
concert, trading at the sword’s 
point, but seeking plunder much 
more than trade. In 1630 the Buc- 
caneers seized and fortilied the 
island of Tortuga, which they made 
their headquarters. Periodically 
the Spaniards succeeded in expel- 
ling them, only to be driven out 
again themselves ; but after the 
official conquest and occui^ation of 
Jamaica by Cromwell in 1655, that 
island provided them with a more 
secure base for their operations. 

Of the British captains the most 
famous was Sir Henry Morgan, a 
Welshman, who in 1666 succeeded 
the Englishman, Edward Mans- 
field, as admiral of the Buccaneers, 
While their operations were exclu- 
sively directed against the Spani- 
ards it is possible to defend them, 
but by the end of the 17th century 
they had degenerated into more 
pirates. The wars between William 



III and Louis 
XIV broke up 
what had hith- 
erto been an 
organized as- 
sociation of 
French and 
English, and 
after 1701 the 
name bucca- 
neer became 
merely a syn- 
o n y m for 
pirate. 

Buccina or 
Bucina. Musi- 
cal instrument 
ofthoBiomans. 
Used by sailors 
in its earliest 
forms, it was 
derived from 
a shell, but the buccina of the 
Roman army was of brass, and 
either C-shaped or straight. 

Buccinator (Lat., trumpeter). 
Name of the muscle attached to 
the upper and lower jaws and the 
angle of the lips. It takes part in 
closing the mouth, keeps food from 
collecting between the teeth and 
the cheeks in the act of chewing, 
and is employed when a person 
whistles or blows a wind instru- 
ment — hence its name. 


Buccina. Examples 
of the Roman 
musical instrument 


Buccleucli, Duicb of. Scottish 
title borne by the family of Scott 
since 1663. The present holder re- 


presents three dukedoms, Buc- 
clcuch, Queensborry, and IMontagu. 
as is shown by the family surname 
of Montagu-Douglas-Scott. A 
powerful border family, the Scotts 
received extensive lands from 
James II of Scotland in the Ifith 
century, and one of them figures 
in The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Walter Scott was created an 
earl in 1619, and after his death 
his granddaughter Anne, failing 
male heirs, became countess of 
Buccleuch. In 1663 she married 
the duke of Monmouth, who was 
then made duke of Buccleuch. 
After Monmouth’s death the 
duchess retained her titles, which 
passed on her own death to her 
grandson, Francis, the 2nd duke. 
He was restored to the honours his 
grandfather had forfeited, includ- 
ing the English title of carl of 
Doncaster. Henry, the 3rd duke 
(1746-1812), inherited in 1810 the 
title and estates of the duke of 
Queensberry, and his wife received 
from her father the property of the 
dukes of Montagu. The 6th duke 
{v.i.) was a Conservative politi- 
cian. The 8th duke (h. 1894) suc- 
ceeded his father in 1935. In 
addition to his dukedom his titles 
are ouo of marquess, four of earl, 
one of viscount, and four of baron. 
His sister. Lady Alice, married 
in 1935 the duke of Gloucester, 
third son of George V. 

The duke owns valuable estates 
in the S. of Scotland. His chief 
residences are Dalkeith Palace, 
near Edinburgh, and Drumlanrig 
Castle, the old scat of the dukes of 
Queensberry, in Dumfriesshire. The 
duke’s eldest son boars the 
courtesy title of earl of Dalkeith. 
Buccleuch itself is in Selkirkshire. 
Proti. Buc-koo, 

Buccleuch, William Henry 
Walter Montagu - Douglas- 
ScoTT, 6 th Duke of (1831-1914). 
British politician. Born Sept. 
9, 1831, he was a son of the 5th 
duke, whom he succeeded in 1884. 
Educated at Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, he was, as earl 
of Dalkeith, Conservative M.P. 
for Midlothian 1853-68 and 1874- 
80, when he was defeated by Glad- 
stone after the famous Midlothian 
campaign. He died at Montagu 
House, London, Nov. 5, 1914. 

Bucentaur (Ital. huzirio d'oro^ 
ship of gold). Name of the galley 
in which the doges of Venice went 
out to perform the ceremony of 
wedding the sea. The ceremony, 
inaugurated to mark the con- 
quest of Dalmatia, took place an- 
nually on Ascension Day from 
about 1000 to 1789. It consisted 
of a procession of boats, a religious 


service, and the dropping by the 
doge of a consecrated ring into the 
Adriatic. There are some remains 
of the last Bucentaur (1729) in the 
arsenal at Venice. 

Bucephalus (Greek boii^, ox ; 
kephale, head). Alexander the 
Great’s warhorse. It died 326 b.c., 
on the banks of the Hydaspes, the 
modern Jhclum, in the Punjab, 
where the king built the city of 
Buccphala in honour of his favour- 
ite. Tradition says that Alexander 
when a boy broke in the horse, a 
necessary preliminary, according 
lo the oracle, to securing the throne 
of Macedou. 

Bucer, Martin (1491-1551). 
A German Protestant. Born at 
Schlettstadt, Alsaee, Nov. 11, 
1491, he became a Dominican 
friar, but in 1521 obtained a papal 
dispensation allowing him to leave 
the order. He was already under 
the inlluence of Luther, and in 
1522, though still a priest, married 
an ex-nun. Excommunicated by 
the bishop of Spires for preaching 
against Rome, he settled at Stras- 
bourg in 1523, and during the next 
18 years unsuccessfully endeav- 
oured to rcconcllo the various 
doctrines of the Protestants. On 
the invitation of Cranmer, he went 
to England, was made regius pro- 
fessor of divinity at Cambridge, 
and assisted in the revision of the 
first Edwardian book of common 
prayer. He died Feb. 28, 1551, 
and was buried in Great S. 
Mary’s Church, Cambridge, his 
body being exhumed and publicly 
burnt in 1557. Consult Martin 
Bucer and the English Reforma- 
tion, C. Hopf, 1946. 

BucR, Walther (b. 1883). Ger- 
man judge. Born at Bruchsal. 
Baden, Oct. 24, 1883, he was at 
one time a major in the army. He 
became chief party judge of the 
Nazi organization and created the 
Uschla, a committee for adjusting 
disputes which became a kind of 
secret court for disciplining party 
members. Buch must be ranked 
as one of the mainstays of the 
Nazi regime. He was a deputy of 
the puppet Reichstag and held a 
rank in the S.8. equivalent to that 
of general in the German army. 

Buchan. District of N.E. Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland. It is situated 
between the Ythan and Deveron 
rivers and embraces the towns 
from Peterhead to Fraserburgh. 
The coastline, 40 m. long, is pre- 
cipitous, and at the famous Bullers 
(“ boilers”) of Buchan, 6 m. S. of 
Peterhead, is a deep cavern amid 
rocks, where the sea rushes 
through an arch and “ boils ” dur- 
ing storms. A haunt of smugglers, 
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Buchan Ness. 

easterly 


Buchan has been 
dealt with by 
Scott and John- 
son, and by J. B. 

Pratt in his His- 
tory of Buchan, 

1858. 

Buchan Ness, or 
Boddam Point, is 
the most easterly 
point of the Scot- 
tish mainland in 
N.E. Aberdeen- 
shire. It is 3 m. 

S. of Peterhead, 
and has a light- 
house with a hashing light, visible 
for 18 m. Pron. Buckan. 

Buchan, Earl of. Scottish title 
held by the Comyns, the Stewarts, 
and, since 1617, by the Erskines. 
With Mar it formed one of the 
oldest of the Scottish earldoms, but 
the two were separated before 
1300. At this time the Coinvns 
held the earldom, but about 1380 
King Robert II gave it to his son 
Alexander Stewart, called the Wolf 
of Badenoch. Alexander’s nephew 
and successor, John Stewart, was 
killed at Verneuil while fighting for 
France against England (1424). 

In 1469 another Stewart, Sir 
James, was made earl, and this 
creation exists today. The Stew’- 
arts held it until 1601. when on 
the death of the 5th earl it passed 
to his daughter Mary, wife of 
James Erskine, son of the earl of 
Mar. These were confirmed as earl 
and countess in 1617, and their de- 
scendants hold the title. The carl’s 
eldest son is called Lord Cardross, 
a title dating from 1606 and inher- 
ited by the 9th earl of Buchan. 

Buchan, Charles Murray (b. 
1891). British footballer. Born 
at Plumstead, London, Buchan 
assisted the Arsenal football club 
while stiU a pupil at Woolwich 
Polytechnic secondary school. He 
joined the Arsenal from Sunder- 
land 1925, and retired 1928, be- 
coming a sports journalist. He 
played in four internationals and 
was one of the greatest inside 
forwards of football. 

Buchan, Elspeth (1738-91). 
Founder of the Scottish sect of 
Buchanites. Daughter of an inn- 
keeper in Banffshire, Scotland, she 
moved to Glasgow and declared she 
was the w'oman clothed with the 
sun mentioned in Rev. 12. Ex- 
pelled from Irvine, 1784, she with 
some 40 follow'ers called Buchan- 
ites settled at New Cample, near 
Thornhill, where they lived a com- 
munal hfe, and aw'aited a speedy 
millennium. The sect did not long 
survive her death. CoyisuU The 
Buchanites, J. Train, 1846. 



The lighthouse on this, the most 
, point o£ the Scottish mainland 
Valentine 

Buchan, John (1875-1940). 
British author and administrator, 
who became famous as a novelist 
under this name before 1935, 
when he was created 1st Baron 
T weodsmuir ( q.v . ) . 

Buchan, William (1729-1805). 
Scottish physician. Born at 
Aiicrum, in Roxburghshire, he 
became a general practitioner in 
Edinburgh, and later in London. 
He was the author of Domestic 
Medicine, or The Family Doctor, 
the first work of its kind published 
in Great Britain, first issued in 
1769 and having extensive sales. 
He died in London, Feb. 28, 1805. 

Buchanan, Dugald (1716-68). 
Scottish Gaelic poet. From 1755 a 
schoolmaster and preacher in the 
Higlilands, he died July 2, 1768. 
His Spiritual Songs, 1767, Gaelic 
poetry of sombre religious type, 
have been frequently translated 
into English. An obelisk at Kiii- 
loch Rannoch commemorates liim. 

Buchanan, George (1506-82). 
Scottish scholar and historian. 
Born at Killearn, Stirlingshire, the 

son of a small 
farmer, he be- 
gan his studies 
in Paris at the 
age of 14. In 
1522 he re- 
turned to Scot- 
land, gradu- 
ated at St. An- 
drews in 1525, 
and went again 
to Paris, but 
on becoming 
son of the earl of 



Geoige Buchanan, 
Scottish scholar 

Vainting by F.Pourbtis 


tutor to the 
Cassilis, accompanied his pupil 
back to Scotland in 1537. About 
this time, having incurred the 
enmity of Cardinal Beaton by his 
Latin satires on the friars, Som- 
nium (Dream) and Franciscanus, 
he was imprisoned in the castle of 
St. Andrews, but escaped to Franco, 
1539. He held professorships at 
Bordeaux and Paris, and later at 
Coimbra, where he fell under the 
displeasure of the Inquisition, and 
was for a time confined in a mon- 


astery. After his release he visited 
England, but for about seven 
years, from 1553, was in France. 

Returning to Scotland for the 
last time, Buchanan was made 
classical tutor to Queen Mary in 
1 562, and principal of St. Andrews 
in 1566. He now openly identified 
liimaelf with Protestantism and, 
appointed moderator of the gen- 
eral assembly in 1567, was conspicu- 
ously hostile to Mary. In 1570 he 
was appointed tutor to the young 
king James VI, then four years old, 
and until 1578 also held the office 
of lord privy seal. He died at 
Edinburgh, Sept. 28, 1582. 

In his declining years he wrote 
in Latin his most important works, 
De Jure Regni Apud Scotos. 1579, 
a treatise on the limitations of 
monarchical power ; and Rerum 
Scoticarum Historia, 1582, a his- 
tory of Scotland, which, though un- 
critical and partisan, is valuable as 
an authority for Buchanan’s own 
period. As a scholar, Buchanan en- 
joyed a European reputation. He 
wrote in Latin with singular fac- 
ility, while his native poetic feeling 
finds forceful expression in his 
Latin translations of the Psalms. 

Buclianan, Sir George Wil- 
liam (1854-1924). British diplo- 
matist. Born at Copenhagen, Nov. 
25, 1854, he was educated at 
Wellington College, and entered the 
diplomatic service in 1875. After 
holding posts at Rome, Tokyo, 
Vienna, and Berne, he M’as charge 
d’affaires at Darmstadt, 1893- 
1900, and in 1898 ho was agent to 
the Venezuela arbitration tribunal. 
Having served at Rome, Berlin, 
Sofia, and The Hague, he was 
British ambassador to Russia from 
1910 to 1918 and died Dee. 20, 1924. 

Buchanan, Jack (h. 1891). 
British actor, manager, and pro- 
duc(‘r. Born at Helensburgh, near 
Glasgow, April 2, 1891, and edu- 
cated at Glasgow Academy, he 
first appeared on the professional 
stage at the Apollo Theatre, Lon- 
don, in The Grass Widows, 1912. 
He toured in Tonight’s the Night, 
1915-17. In 1922 he went into 
management on his own account 
with the musical comedy, Battling 
Butler. An engaging personality 
and clever dancing led him to be- 
come one of tho most popular 
musical comedy actors in both 
London and New York. His per- 
formance as Lord Billing in a re- 
vival of The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, 
1 944, marked his first appearance in 
“ legitimate ” drama. He also star- 
red in musical and comedy films. 

Buchanan, James (1791-1868). 
President of the U.8.A. Born 
near Mercersburg, in Pennsylvania 
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on April 23, 
1791, ho was 
educated there 
and at Dickin- 
son College. He 
served in the 
Pennsylva Ilia 
legislature, 
lS15-](); he 
also rapidly 




achieved great success as a lawyer. 
He was a representative in con- 
gress 1820-31. President Jackson 
sent him as minister to Russia 
1832-33 ; and in 1835 he entered 
the senate as a Democrat, serving 
there until he became President 
Polk’s secretary of state in 1 845. In 
that post he gained credit for the 
settlement of the Oregon dispute 
with Great Britain and had some 
share in the settlement of the 
Mexican War. 

While U.S. minister in London. 
1853-56, Buchanan, with the U.S. 
ministers to Franco and Sjiain, 
issued the ““ Ostend manifesto,"’ 
following a meeting they held at 
Ostend, calling for the annexation 
by the U.S.A. of Cuba, a move 
Buchanan had already advocated 
when secretary of state, and which 
endeared him to the southern 
states. Elected president-to-be in 
Nov., 1856, he iirovod himsell 
totally inadequate to deal with the' 
critical years of his period of office 
when bitterness over slavery was 
mounting. Even after Lincoln’s 
election in 1860 brought matters to 
a head, Buchanan still did nothing: 
the presidency, in fact, was prob- 
ably at its lowest point during hie 
term of office. After Lincoln’s in- 
auguration, March 4, 1861, Bu- 
chanan went into retirement. In 
1866 he published his apologia, Mr. 
Buchanan’s Administration on the 
Eve of the Rebellion. He died at 
Wheatland, Pennsylvania, June 1, 
1868. His works appeared in 12 
vols., 1908-11 ; he has a large 
monument in Washington. 

Buchanan, Robert Williams 
(1841-1901). British poet, novel- 
ist, and playwright. Born at Cavera- 
wall, Stafford- 
shire, Aug. 18, 

1841, and edu- 
cated at Glas- 
gow univer- 
sity, he camo 
to London with 
David Gray 
iq.v.) in 1860, 
and obtained 
employment on -5 . , 

The A t h e - 
naeum. All the 



Year Round, and other periodi- 
cals. With his London Poems, 
1866, his reputation was estab- 
lished as a writer of narrative 
poetry. Between 1866-76 he was 
engaged in a controversy with 

D. O. Rossetti and Swinburne, 
whom he attacked as leaders of 
The Fleshly School of Poetry. 
It resulted in a successful libel 
action against Swinburne, 1876, 
and an apology to Rossetti, 1882. 

In 1876 he published his first 
novel, The Shadow of the Sword, 
and in the next 14 years some 20 
works of fiction, including God and 
the Man, 1881. He also success- 
fully dramatised several novels for 
the stage, including Fielding’s 
Tom Jones and Joseph Andrews, 
renamed respectively Sophia and 
Joseph’s Sweetheart (Vaudeville, 
1886 and 1888). He died at Streat- 
ham from a paralytic stroke, 
June 10, 1901. Consult Life, 

Harriett Jay, 1903. 

Buchan Spells. Periods of the 
calendar during which the mean 
temperature over several years is 
slightly lower or higher than that 
of days before and after. There 
are six cold periods, Feb. 7-10, 
April 11-14, May 9-14, June 29- 
July 4, Aug. 6-12, Nov. 6-12 ; and 
three warm periods, July 12-15, 
Aug. 12-15, Dec. 3-9. They are 
named after Alexander Buchan 
(1829-1907), secretary of the 
Scottish meteorological society. 
Much misconception of their mean- 
ing has arisen. Buchan’s observa- 
tions were concerned with a small 
area of Scotland, not meant to 
apply to the British Isles gener- 
ally ; nor did he suggest that a 
cold or warm spell might be 
expected on the dates given in any 
particular year, but that over a 
long time there would be an irregu- 
larity of a fraction of a degree 
compared with the seasonal nor- 
mal. It happens that some 
periods arc also known to tradi- 
tion or confirmed by statistics in 
Europe. Consult Buchan’s Days, 

E. L. Hawke, 1937. 

Bucharest. Variant spelling of 

the name of the Rumanian capital, 
Bukarcst (q.v,). 

Buchenwald. Concentration 
camp established by the Nazis 
near Weimar, Thuringia. When, 
on April 12, 1945, the 6th ar- 
moured div. of the U.S. 3rd army 
overran it, it held some 21,000 
prisoners, confined without any 
kind of trial, including German 
and other Jews, Germans, Poles, 
Czechs, Frenchmen, Hungarians, 
and Russians, all on the verge of 
death from starvation. An Allied 
report stated that 51 ,572 prisoners 


had died or been done to death in 
Buchenwald, or been sent thence to 
extermination camps. Operations 
and scientific experiments were 
carried out on prisoners wuthout 
anaesthetics and other barbarities 
were perpetrated. 

Hermann Pfister, commandant 
of the camp. Use Koch, widow of a 
former commandant (executed as 
a war criminal), and 21 others were 
tried by a U.S. military court at 
Dachau in Aug., 1947, for the 
murder and ill-usage of Allied 
internees ; Koch wa.s condemned 
to life imprisonment (later re- 
duced to four years) ; the others, 
condemned to death, were hanged. 
On her release in 1949 Koch was 
arrested bv the Germans to be 
tried for maltreatment of German 
internees. The camp was con- 
cinuecl in use by the Russians 
until 1950. 

Bucher, Lotiiar (1817-92). 
German politician. Born at New 
Stettin, Oct. 25, 1817, the son 
of a schoolmaster, he attended 
the university of Berlin, and 
became a lawyer. In 1848 he was 
elected to the National Assembly 
in Berlin. At that time a demo- 
cratic leader, he was sentenced to 
imprisonment for planning a 
collective refusal of taxpaying, but 
escaped to England, where he re- 
mained for ten years as a news- 
paper correspondent. In 1860 he 
returned to Germany, and in 1864, 
having broken with his former 
allies, entered the public service of 
Prussia. From 1866 he was sec- 
retary to Bismarck, whose confid- 
ence he enjoyed until his death, 
Oct. 12, 1892. Bucher wrote on 
economic subjects, and attacked 
the British policy of free trade. 

Buchez, Philippe Joseph Beh- 
JAMIH (1796-1865). French philo- 
sophical writer and politician. 
Born in the Ardennes, March 31, 
1796, he qualified in Paris as a 
physician in 1825. At that time a 
member of various secret societies, 
he took part in conspiracies against 
the Bourbons, and, being arrested, 
narrowly escaped with his life. In 
1848 he was president of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, when it was in- 
vaded by rioters, but subsequently 
took no active part in politics. 
He died Aug. 12, 1865. 

He founded a neo-Catholic 
system of philosophy, the basis of 
which, as set forth in his paper 
L’Europeen, was protective asso- 
ciation as a means of the emanci- 
pation of the working classes. 
He held that man is intended, 
both morally and politically, for pro ■ 
gress ; moral progress consists in 
the exercise of Christian morality . 
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Buchis. Sacred bull of Her- 
monthis in ancient Egypt. The 
burial-place of these bulls was 
excavated at Arraant (Hernion- 
this) 9 m. S. of Luxor, in 1931-32. 
Consult The Bucheum, R. Mond 
and 0. H. Myers, 1934. 

Buchman, Fra^nk Natm 
Daniel (b. 1878). American 

evangelist and author. Buchman 
was born at Pennsburg, Pa., 
June 4, 1878, and was educated 
for the ministry in his own 
country and at Westminster Col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1902 he be 
came minister of a Lutheran 
church at Overbrook, Pa., and 
was in charge of Christian work at 
the state college, 1909-15. Later 
Buchman was associated with the 
Y.M.C.A. and travelled widely on 
lecture tours. After he visited 
Oxford in 1921 as the founder of 
a body which took the name of 
the Oxford Cfroup, his evangelistic 
activities spread to many countries. 
In 1938 he inaugurated in London 
his Moral Rearmament campaign 
for a world- wide spiritual revival to 
prevent war, 

Buchner, Eduard (1860- 
1917). German chemist. He W’as 
born in Munich, May 20, 1860, 
and w^as educated at Munich and 
Erlangen universities. He was 
appointed professor of chemistry 
at Kiel, Tubingen, and Berlin 
snccessively, and was awarded the 
Nobel prize for chemistry in 1907. 
Buchner devoted himself to re- 
searches in connexion with fer- 
mentation and enzyme action. 
He died Aug, 24, 1917, of wounds 
received while serving in the 
German army. 

Buchner, Ludwig (1824-99). 
German philosopher. Born at 
Darmstadt, March 29, 1824, he 
qualified as a physician and be- 
came a lecturer at Tubingen. A 
materialist, he regarded natural 
philosophy as the foundation of all 
philosophy. Only one thing exists, 
which is at the same time force 
and matter ; neither force nor 
matter has a separate existence. 
God is nature herself, and man a 
product of nature. Life and 
thought are only special forms of 
the general movement of nature. 
The human soul is merely the 
brain itself, therefore perishable. 
His chief wurk, Force and Matter, 
1855, aroused such feeling that he 
was obliged to resign bis lecture- 
ship. He died May 2, 1899. 

Buchon, Jean Alexandre 
(1791-1849). French historian. 
Bom at Meneton-Salon, May 21, 
1791, he took some part in politics, 
but spent much of his early man- 
hood in travel and study. His 



Buchu. Ever- 
green S. African 
shrub 


fame rests upon the various collec- 
tions of historical documents 
which he made, the most copious 
being his Collection of the national 
chronicles of France of the 13th 
and 14th centuries, published in 
47 vols., 1824-29. He died Aug. 
29, 1849. 

Buchu {Barosma). Genus of 
heath-liko evergreen shrubs, of the 
family Rutaceae. Natives of 8. 

Africa, they 
have flat, 
leathery, o p - 
posite or alter- 
nate 1 e av e s , 
more or less 
dotted with 
glands from 
which a nic- 
like odour is 
given off. The 
pretty white, 
red,orpurpli.sh 
flowers arise 
.singly from the 
axils of the 
leaves. Sever- 
al specie s — 
B, betulina, 
B. crenulata, and B. serratifolia— 
are used as a stimulant and tonic 
in chronic disease of the bladder 
and in dy.spepsia, the dried leaves 
being used to prepare an infusion 
or a tincture. 

Buck. Word derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon and meaning the 
male of the deer. It is used also for 
the male of certain other animals, 
e.g. rabbits and hares. The usual 
feminine is doe. The word is used 
by analogy for a young man of 
fashion. Bee Deer. 

Buck, Pearl Sydenstbicker 
(b. 1892). American novelist. She 
was born at HiUsboro, W. Virginia, 
Juno 26, 1892, and educated at 
Randolph -Macon college and Cor- 
nell university. As the daughter of 
missionaries in China, she spent 
most of her childhood in that 

country, 
speaking 
Chinese before 
she had mast- 
ered English. 
She taught at 
Nanking uni- 
versity from 
1921 to 19^1. 
Her novels of 
China are 
noted for their 
understanding 
and sympathetic treatment of the 
peasants ; and in 1938 she was 
aw'arded the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture. Her first published novel, 
East Wind-West Wind, 1929, was 
followed by The Good Earth, 1931, 
which provided the story of the 



Pearl Buck, 
American novelist 


film of this name. Later works 
included House of Earth, 1935 ; 
Portrait of a Marriage, 1946. She 
published an autobiography. My 
iSoveral Worlds, in 1955. 

Buck, Sir Percy Carter 
(1871-1947). British musician. 
Born at West Ham, March 25, 
1871, he went to Merchant Tay- 
lors’ and the Royal College of 
Music. He was successively organ- 
ist of Worcester College, Oxford, 
Wells Cathedral, Bristol Cathe- 
dral ; and in 1901 was appointed 
director of music at Harrow school, 
where he remained until 1927 and 
contributed a great deal to EngUsh 
musical education. He was pro- 
fessor of music at Dublin univer- 
sity 1910-20, and at London 
university from 1 925. Knighted in 
1936, he died Oct. 3, 1947. 

Biickeburg. Town of Germany, 
in North Rhine- Westphalia. It 
stands on the river Aue, and the 
Cologne-Borlin rly., 30 m. S.W. of 
Hanover. It has a palace, a castle, 
a 17th century and other churches, 
and a largo park. It dates from 
the second half of the 14th 
century, and was at one time a 
fortified town. Pop. 5,632. 

Buckeridge, John (c. 1562- 
1631). English prelate. Born at 
Draycot Come, Wilts, he went to 
Merchant Taylors’ and S. John’s 
College, Oxford. At Oxford he 
was tutor to Laud, aud to it he 
roturned in 1605, w^hen ho was 
made pi'csidcnt of S. John’s 
College ; meanwhile he was a 
rector of S. Giles, Cripplegate, and 
had won fame as a controversialist. 
In 1611 ho became bishop of 
Rochester, and in 1628 bishop of 
Ely. The bishop, who belonged, 
like Laud, to the high church 
party, died May 23, 1031. 

Bucket. Name for a vessel for 
holding or drawing water. The 
compartments on a water wheel 
are called buckets, and buckets are 
largely used also in dredging and 
excavating. Bucketing is also a 
term for rowing in an irregular 
fashion. See Dredging. 

Bucket Shop. Term used for 
the office of a broker not a member 
of a stock exchange, and therefore 
not subject to its rules and penal- 
ties, who deals in stocks and shares 
of a speculative and often of a 
swindling nature. The expression 
is said to bo derived from the lift, 
called a bucket, in which specu- 
lators wore taken up to a small 
gambling exchange in Chicago. 
The Prevention of Fraud (Invest- 
ments) Act of 1939, requiring ah 
dealers in securities to be licensed, 
greatly reduced the activities of 
swindling bucket shops. 
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Buckfastleigli. Urban district 
of Devonshire, England. It is 7 m. 
N.W. of Totnes, on the rly. 
Blankets and serges are manu- 
factured, and there are tanneries 
and decayed tin and copper mines. 
Pitchblende has been found on the 
Kingswood estate, formerly the 
property of Lord Macclesfield. The 
ruined Cistercian abbey was partly 
restored 1882—1937 by French 
Benedictines ; worship was re- 
sumed 1922 and the church was 
consecrated 1932 ; near by is a 

Tudor mansion, The Grange, with 
fine tithe-barn. Pop. (1951) 2,592, 

Buckhaven anu Methil. To\vn 
and police burgh of Fife, Scotland, 
on the N. shore of the Firth of 
Forth, 7 m. N.E. of Kirkcaldy. 
Its former harbour and pier fell 
into disuse and were destroyed by 
gales. It had a brisk fishing indus- 
try for several hundred years. 
Coalmines near provide the chief 
occupation. Methil has docks for 
coal exporting. Pop. (1951) 20,152. 

Buckhound. ISritish breed of 
hound. Much used in the Middle 
Ages for buck hunting, it has be- 
come virtually extinct, 

Buckie. Police burgh and fish- 
ing town of Banffshire, Scotland. 
It stands on Buckie burn, which 
divides it into Easter and Nether 
Buckie, 14 m. to the N. of Keith. 
It has the most commodious har- 
bour on the S. of Moray Firth, 
and is the headquarters of fisheries 
between Banff and Findhorn, with 
the largest pop. of inshore fisher- 
men in Scotland. Quays (about a 
mile) were built 1880-1932. Buckie 
has sail, rope, and net industries, 
saw'mills, and a distillery. Pop. 
(1951) 7,703. 

Buckingham. Borough and 
market town of Buckinghamshire, 
England. Situated on the Ouse, 

which encloses it 
^riWi^l{|jjMI|C||[y on three sides, fil 

London, it is 
served by the 
railway. It manu- 
flour, 
condensed milk, 

Buckingham 

borough arms paint, and var- 
nish, and has 
several light engineering works. 
Its grammar school was founded in 
1548 by Edward VI. Buckingham, 
fortified by Edward the Elder in 
918, and once a prominent agri- 
cultural and wool trading centre, 
gives its name to a co. constituency. 
Near by is Stowe, opened as a pub- 
lic school in 1923. Market day, 
Tuesday. Pop. (1951) 3,942. 


Buckmgham, Duke of, English 
title borne by the families of Staf- 
ford, Villiers, Sheffield, and Gren- 
ville, with intervals, from 1444 to 
1889- In medieval times there were 
earls of Buckingham, the first pro- 
bably existing in the time of 
William 11. In 1377 Thomas, duke 
of Gloucester, was made earl of 
Buckingham and the title de- 
scended to his grandson, Humphrey 
Stafford, created a duke in 1444. 
This title became extinct when 
Edward, the 3rd duke, was exe- 
cuted in 1521. 

In 1617 the earldom was revived 
by James I for his friend George 
Villiers, who in 1623 became a 
duke. This title became extinct 
when the 2nd duke died in 1687. 
The dukedom was revived in favour 
of John Sheffield, marquess of Nor- 
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Buckhound, an almost extinct breed 
of hound once used lor deer bunting 

man by, and he and his son held the 
title of duke of Buckingham and 
Normanby from 1703-36, when it 
again became extinct. In 1784 
George Grenville, Earl Temple, was 
made marquess of Buckingham, 
and in 1822 his son Richard, the 
2nd marquess, who had married 
the only child of the last duke of 
Chandoa, was created duke of 
Buckingham and Chandoa. 

Of the Grenville family there were 
three dukes. The third, Richard 
Grenville (1823-89), was a Con- 
servative politician, being colonial 
secretary in 1866-68. He died 

without sons in 1889, when the 
dukedom and mar- 
quessate became ex- . ' 

tinct. The earldom ! ' \ 

of Temple passed to . ' / 

his nephew, William t , 

Stephen Gore-Lang- i ' H jl 

ton, and his via- K , V , | ! 

county of Cobham ‘ 
to the 5th Lord Lyt- 1 |||jj 

telton as the eldest 
male descendant of 
Christian Grenville, 
a younger sister of 
Sir Richard Temple, 
created Viscount 
Cobham in 1718, 

The duke's daughter ■li' 
received only the Buckingham. 
Scottish barony of 


Kinlosa. This peer was duke of 
the town of Buckingham, whereas 
John Sheffield had been duke of 
the county. The duke’s seat of 
Stowe, containing a valuable library, 
near Buckingham, came to the 
Grenvilles from Sir Richard Temple. 

Buckingham, Humphrey Staf- 
ford, 1st Duke of (1402-1460). 
English nobleman. The eldest son 
of Edmund, 5th earl of Stafford, he 
became earl in 1403, and served 
Henry V in France. Being a grand- 
son of Thomas, duke of Gloucester, 
he received various high appoint- 
ments, including that of captain 
of Calais. In 1444 he was made 
duke, and helped to bring about 
the fall of Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, receiving some of his 
estates. When the Wars of the 
Roses began he ranged himself on 
the side of Henry VI, and was killed 
in the battle at Northampton. 
July 10, 1460, 

Bucl^gham, Henry Staf- 
ford, 2nd Duke of (c. 1453-1483). 
English nobleman Son of Hum- 
phrey Stafford r- , -a 

(d. 1466),^ eld- I 

^ck^g^haiS! 

mother was Heniy Stafford, 2nd 
Margaret o* Buckingham 

Beaufort, a 

descendant of John, of Gaunt, 
Although a Lancastrian, he was 

recognized by Edw'ard IV as duke, 
and allowed to marry Edward’s 
sister-in-law, Catherine Woodville. 
To Richard III he rendered great 
services, urging the Londoners to 
make him their king. He went 
over to the side of Henry Tudor, 
and raised the standard of revolt 
in Wales. He was taken and exe- 
cuted, Nov. 2, 1483. His son Ed- 
ward (1478-1521), the 3rd duke, 
received his attainted father’s 
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courtier. A son 



honours in 1485, and for a time en- 
joyed high favour with Henry VIH. 
He subsequently incurred the royal 
displeasure, and was executed on 
Tower Hill, May 17, 1521. 

Bucldn&rham, George Villiees, 
1st Duke oe (1592-1628 ). English 

of Sir George 
Villiers, he 
was born at 
Broolv .by, Lei- 
c es tershire, 
Aug. 28, 1592. 
Brought to 
the notice of 
James I in 
1614, his good 
looks at once 
George Villiers, 1st raised him to 
Duke of Buckingham ^he position of 
Painting by Jansen faVOUrite. He 

was made companion of Charles, 
prince of Wales, who was eight years 
his junior, and became devotedly 
attached to him; to the king the 
favourite was known as Steenie, 
while the prince of Wales was Baby 
Charles. Villiers was made earl of 
Buckingham in 1617, and duke in 
1623. From 1618 onwards he 
aspired to be the real ruler of the 
country, and exercised complete 
control over James and Charles. 

Appointed lord high admiral in 
1619, heaccompaniedPrinceCharles 
to Spain, 1623, and achieved mo- 
mentary popularity by advocating 
war with Spain. He brought about 
the mismanaged expedition to re- 
gain the Palatinate for the king’s 
son-in-law, the Elector Fiederick, 
and the futile naval expedition to 
Cadiz (1625), and was only saved 
from impeachment by the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament in 1626. In 1627 
he led the expedition to the isle of 
Re, which failed to relieve Rochelle. 
In 1628 he was fiercely attacked by 
Parliament, but retained the com- 
plete confidence of the king. While 
preparing to lead another expedi- 
tion to Rochelle, he was assassinated 
at Portsmouth, Aiig. 23, 1628, by a 
half-crazed officer named Felton. 
He was buried in Westminster 
xAbbey. Consult The Romance of 
George Villiers, P. Gibbs, 1930. 

Bucldngliain) George Vili ibes, 
2nd Dube of (1628-87). English 
courtier and politician Born Jan. 
30, 1628. he 
was the second 
son of the 1st 
duke, whom he 
succeeded in 
1628. Brought 
up with 
Charles I’s 
children, h e 
was educated 
at Trinity 

College, Cam"- George Villiers, 2nd 
bnage, and Duke of Buckinghaix 
served on the asut whiu 



royalist aide in the Civil War. In 
1651 his estates were sequestrated, 
but in 1657 he married the 
daughter of the parliamentary 
general Fairfax, to whom most 
of hi«! estates had been assigned 
under the Commonwealth. 

After Clarendon’s fall, which w^as 
largely due to him. he was the most 
influential of the king’s advisers. In 
1668 he was a chief member of the 
Cabal ministry, but after attacking 
Arlington in 1673 he lost favour. 
Ten years of intrigue followed, in- 
cluding alliance with the Whig dis- 
senters, and support of Titus Gatos’s 
popish plot. Buckingham died on 
April 16, 1687, at Kirby Moorside, 
Yorkshire, and was buried in Henry 
VTI’s chapel, Westminster Abbey. 

Satirised asZimriin Drydon’s Ab- 
salom and Achitophcl, ho was a wit, 
a writer of verses, the author of a 
play called The Rehearsal, 1671, 
and a dabbler in chemistry. In a 
dissolute age his scandals were con- 
spicuous, and his conduct in the 
case of the countess of Shrewsbury, 
whose husband he had killed in a 
duel, provoked the censure of the 
House of Lords in 1674. See Life. 
Lady Burghclere, 1903. 

Buckingham and Chandos, 
Richard Grenville, 2nd Duke of 
( 1 797-1 861 ). British politician a nd 

author. Only 
child of the 1st 
duke, whom 
he succeeded 
in 1839, ho was 
born Fob 11, 
1797, and edu- 
cated at Eton 
and Oriel 
College. Ox- 
ford. Known 
as Earri’cm])le 
from 1813-22, 
and as mar- 
quess of Chandos 1822-39, ho was 
Conservative M.P. for Buckingham- 
shire 1818-39, and lord privy seal 
1841-42. He introduced into the 
Reform Bill of 1832 the so-called 
Chandos clause, extending the fran- 
chise in counties to £50. In 1847 
he left the country to escape his 
creditors, but afterwards returned 
and died in London, July 29, 1861. 
His Memoirs of the Courts and 
Cabinets of George 111, 1853-65 ; of 
the Court of England from 1811 to 
1820, 1856; of George IV, 1859, 
and of William IV and Queen Vic- 
toria, 1861, supply valuable poUti- 
cal information. 

Buckingham and Normanby, 

John Sheffield, 1st Duke of 
(1648-1721). English politician. 
Born April 7, 1648, ho was the son 
of the 2nd earl of Mulgrave, whom 
he succeeded in 1658. After serv- 
ing in the navy and the army, he 
was made a privy councillor and 



Richard Grenville, 2nd 
Duke oi Buckingham 
and Chandos 
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lord chamberlain by James H 
1685, and created marquess of Nor- 
manby by William Til in 1694. In 
1702 ho was appointed lord privv 
seal by Anne, and created duke of 
Buckingham and Normanby, and 
in 1710-11 was lord president of 
the council. He wrote poems, 
essays, and plays, and was a patron 
of Dryden and Pope. His Account 
of the Revolution and his essays 
On Poetry and On Satire are 
noteworthy. On the accession of 
George 1 he was deprived of all 
his offices. He died in London, 
Feb. 24, 1721, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Buckingham, Jam ics Siijv (1786 
-1855) British journalist and 
traveller. He was born at Flush- 




JL' (HI III W II 11 1 , 

wont to sea as 
a hoy, and was 
captured by 
the French. 

In 1818 he 
founded The 
Calcutta Jour- 
nal, as com- 
pensation for 
t h e suppres- 
sion of which 
in 1823 he in 
after years was given a pension. In 
the int-ervals of extended travel he 
was M.P. for Sheffield, 1832-1837. 
He sta,rtod J’he Oriental Herald, 
1824; The. Athenaeum, 1828; and 
other periodicals. Of his four 
volumes of autobiography two 
were published in 1855. He died 
in London, Juno 30 1855. 



James Buckingham, 
British journalist 


Buckingham Palace. Royal 
rosidenco in London. Built in 
1703 by a Dutch architect for 
John Sheffield, duke of Bucking- 
ham. it was acquired by George 111 
in 17()2 for £28,000. Reconstructed 
1825-36 in the Palladian style, 
from designs of Nash, it had a new 
wing added, 1846-47, by James 
Blore. In 1856 the ballroom was 
added, measuring 111 ft. by 60 ft. 

Jn 1913 a new front was built 
from designs by Sir Aston Webb. 
It is of a straightfcjrward Renais- 
sance de.sign in l^ortland stone. A 
cornice is carried round the build- 
ing, and a balustiuded balcony 
projects from the first floor. 

The principal state apartments 
are the throne room, the drawing 
room, and the picture gallery. 
The picture gallery, 1 80 ft. long and 
20 ft. wide, contains many works of 
the English, Dutch, Flemish, and 
French schools, Reynolds, Wilkie, 
L^ly, Rembrandt, Rubens, Claude 
Gellee, and Watteau being worthily 
represented. Part of the collection 
was got together by George IV ; 
it was enriched by the gallery of 
Sir Francis Baring. 
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Buckingham Palace, London. Air view showing general design, witn the wing 
added in 1846 on the left, facing Buckingham Palace Road, the Queen Victoria 
Memorial in front of the main facade, and Constitution Hill on the right 


The palace faces the W. end of 
the Mall, the Victoria memorial 
(unveiled in 1913) immediately in 
front of it. British monarcha from 
Victoria onwards have made it 
their London headquarters and it 
has been the scene of many 
demonstrations of popular loyalty 
to the crown. Edward VII was born 
here (1841) and died here (1910). 

Buckingham Palace was bombed 
nine times during the Second 
Great War^ the first occasion being 
Sept, 9, 1940. A time bomb 
shattered the swimming pool and 
caused damage to the Queen’s 
suite and the Chinese Chippendale 
room, in addition to burying 
historical and family documents. 

Buckinghamshire or Bucks. 
Inland county of England. Bound- 
ed N. by Northamptonshire, E. by 
Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, and 
Middlesex, S. by the river Thames, 
and W. by Oxfordshire, its great- 
est length is 53 m., greatest breadth 
27 m., and its area 749 sq. ra. 
Next to the Thames, with its tribu- 
taries the Colne and Thame, the 
Ouse is the largest river. 

Mainly undulating, the surface 
is relieved by the Chiltern Hills, 
which enter at the S.W. part of the 
county and take a N.E. direction 
through woods and valleys, cul- 
minating in Haddenham Hill (857 
ft.). Most of the soil is under cul- 
tivation, wheat and oats being the 
principal crops, while the Vale of 
Aylesbury is noted for its dairy 
produce, ducks, and fine breed of 
sheep. Beech and oak trees are 
plentiful, the wood of the former 
being utilised in making brush- 
stocks, chairs, etc. ; straw -plait- 
ing and the manufacture of thread- 
lace, shoes, and paper also provide 
considerable employment. Chalk, 
limestone, and fireclay are the 
chief minerals quarried. 

The county is served by rail- 
ways, including the Metropolitan 


line, and the Grand Union Canal. 
The county has four county con- 
stituencies, and one borough con- 
stituency (Eton and Slough). The 


district of Chilteru Hundreds is 
within the county ; Aylesbury is 
the county towm ; others are High 
Wycombe or Chipping Wycombe, 
Slough, Buckingham (the former 
county towm), and Chesham. Eton 
College lies near the S. border. 
There are remains of British and 
Roman occupation. At Hampden 
is Hampden House, the residence 
of John Hampden, who was buried 
in the church. Pop. (1951) 386,164. 

Literary Associations. At 
Horton, near the Middlesex border, 
Milton lived as a young man and 
wrote Comus, L’Allegro, and other 
lyric poems (memorial window in 
the church) ; at Chalfont St. 
Giles, where he finished Paradise 
Lost, his cottage remains, and has 
many contemporary contents. 
At Jordans WiUiam Penn is 
buried. Beaconsfield was the 
home of Edmund Waller, bom at 
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Coleshill, near Amersham, of 
Edmund Burke, and of G. K. 
Chesterton, all of whom died 
there ; it gave his title to Benja- 
min Disraeli, who lived and is 
buried at Hughenden near Wy- 
combe. At Bradenham Disraeli 
lived when a young man, and there 
his father Isaac Disraeli is buried. 

At Stoke Poges, the scene of 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard and the place of the poet’s 
burial, Coke wrote his Institutes. 
At Marlow Shelley wrote The Re- 
volt of Islam. A house in the mar- 
ket square of Olney was for ten 
years the home of William Cowper. 
Thomas Scott, the Biblical com- 
mentator, was rector of Aston 
Sanford ; and Sir William Herschel 
carried on his astronomical in- 
vestigations at Slough. 

Buckinghamshire, Earl op. 
English title held by the family of 
Mercer-Henderson. John Hobart, 
head of an old Norfolk family, 
cr. baronet 1611, was the ancestor 
of another John Hobart, made a 
baron in 1728 and earl of Bucking- 
hamshire in 1746. When the 2nd 
earl died in 1793 the Norfolk es- 
tates, including Anne Boleyn’s 
residence, Blickling Hall, passed to 
his daughter, who married the mar- 
quess of Lothian ; but the title 
continued with the Hobarts. The 
fourth earl, Robert (1760-1816), 
secretary for war and the colonies, 
1801-04, gave his name to Hobart, 
Tasmania. The 5th earl succeeded 
in 1824 to the Buckinghamshire 
estates of the Hampdens and 
added that name to his. The 
names Mercer-Henderson were 
added to Hobart-Hampden in 1903, 
and these last two were dropped 
in 1938. John, 8th earl (b. 1906), 
succeeded his father in 1930. 

Buckland, Henry Seymoxtr 
Berry, 1st Baron (1877-1928). 
British financier. Eldest son of 
John Mathias Berry, of Merthyr 
Tydfil, he began his working life 
as a pupil teacher, and later 
entered real estate business. He 
became associated with the large 
commercial enterprises of D. A. 
Thomsis (later Lord Rhondda). 
Lord Buckland became chairman 
of Guest, Keen, and Nettlefolds, 
and was director of other com- 
panies. Eldest brother of Lord 
Camrose {q.v.) and Lord Kemsley 
(g.r?.),he was created a peer, 1926. 
He met his death while riding. 
May 23, 1928, and as he left no son 
the title became extinct. 

Buckland, Francis Trevelyan 
(1826-80). British naturalist. Born 
Dec. 17, 1826, he was a surgeon. 
Appointed in 1867 an inspector of 
fisheries, he did valuable work 



the decline of 
the salmon and 
other fisheries. 
For many 


in discovering which shoe strings wore replaced by 
and remedying shoe buckles, but only the buckles 
the causes of found favour. They remained 

popular and became very elaborate. 

A very thriving buckle industry 
sprang up in Birmingham, but at 
the French Revolution a general 
years he acted reaction against buckles set in, the 
as honorary republican Jean Marie Roland 
pathologist to being the first person to appear at 
the London the ik’ench court with shoo strings. 
Zoological Buckle, George Earle (1854- 
Gardens. He also established the 1935). British journalist. Born 
museum of economic pisciculture Juno 10, 1854, at Twerton Vicar- 
at South Kensington. He died ago, Bath, the eldest son of 
Dec. 19, 1880. 

Buckland Abbey. House near 
Tavistock and 11 m. N. of Ply- 
mouth, Devon, founded as a 
Cistercian monastery in 1278 by 
Amicia, widow of Baldwin de 


Francis Buckland 
British naturalist 


son 

Canon Buckle, he was educated at 
Winchester and New College, 
Oxford. Ho was made fellow of 
All Souls and was called to the 
bar. In 1 SSO Buckle j oined the staff 
of The Times, became editor in 


Redvers, earl of Devon. At the J')ec., 1884, and retired in Aug., 


Dissolution it was given by 
Henry VITI to Sir Richard Gren- 
ville. His grandson, the Sir 
Richard immortalised by his last 
fight in the Revenge, sold the 
property to Sir Francis Drake, in 
whose family it remained for many 
years. Acquired by the National son of a ship- 
Trust in 1948, the house was- owner, he was 
opened in 1951 as a Drake e (I u c a t e d 
naval, and west country museum privately. A 

Buckle (Lat. buccula, part of a remarkable 
helmet covering the mouth and linguist, by 
cheeks). Metal fastening or clasp. 

Buckles were largely used in the 
Middle Ages as a fastening for 
sword belts, girdles, etc., and were 
often richly jewelled and other- 
wise ornamented. 

Shoe buckles came into existence 
early ; they appear on a monu- 
mental brass of 1376 at Lynn. The 
16th century chronicler Holinshed 
inveighs against the wearing of 
silver shoe buckles by priests. In 
1666 Charles II endeavoured to in 


1912. He wrote vols. iii-vi, pub. 
1914-20, of the official Life of 
Disraeli, begun by W. F. Mony- 
penny. Ho died March 13, 1935. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas (1821- 
62). British historian. Born at 
Leo, in Kent, Nov. 24, 1821, the 


1850 ho could 
speak seven 
languages aud 
read in nine- 
tee n. His 
studies bore 
fruit in 1857, 
when the first 
Introduction to 



Henry T. Buckle, 
British historian 

volume of the 
the History of 


Civilization in England appeared, 
followed by a second volume in 
1861. Physically exhausted by 
incessant hard work, he travelled 


troduce a so-called Persian dress, in jn the East in search of health, 

but died at Damas- 
' CU8, May 29, 1862. 

' Buckle was one of 
. the great chess 
players of his time. 

, His History of 
Civilization, only a 
fragment, brought 
Buckle great fame 
in his lifetime, and 
despite the ad- 
vance of historical 
method it remains 
illuminating. Con- 
sult Life, A. H. 
Huth, 1 880; 

’ Buckle and His 
Critics, J. M. 
Robertson, 1895. 
Buckler. Term 
i for a shield, especi- 

Buckle. Ornate shoe buckles of the eighteenth century. 

The lower example is ornamented with paste used, tor parrying 
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blows. The word is derived from 
Tr. boiiclier, in allusion to the 
boiide, or boss, in the centre. The 
term is also used of the covers 
fitted to the hawse-holes of a ship 
to keep out water ; of a movable 
cask-head which presses down the 
contents of the cask ; and of the 
protective covering or shields of 
some animals. See Shield. 

Bucklersbury. Narrow street 
in the E.C. district of London, 
between Cheapside and Walbrook. 
Its name is derived from the 
Bokerels family, one of whom be- 
came mayor in the l^^th century. 
During the reign of Queen Elip- 
beth I, Bucklersbury was occupied 
by a number of fashionable apothe- 
caries and grocers, and at Cornet’s 
Tower, once used as a money 
exchange by Edward III, the 
Grocers’ Company met before the 
erection of the first Grocers’ Hall. 
The street is mentioned in Shake- 
speare’s Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Its S.E. extremity w^as destroyed 
by enemy action, May 10, 1941. 

Buckler’s Hard. Village of 
Hampshire, England, on the Beau- 
lieu river, New Forest. In the 
days of the wooden navy, it was a 
centre for building warships. Oak 
was felled in the ISlew Forest and 
turned into ships at Buckler’s 
Hard, where the slips still remain. 

Buckley, Arabella Burton 
(1840-1929). British writer on 
natural history. Born at Brighton, 
Oct. 24, 1840, she was secretary to 
Sir Charles Lycll 1864-76. She was 
the wife of Dr, Thomas Fisher. 
She lectured on natural science 
1876-83. Her books, chiefly on 
popular science for the young, 
include Eyes and No Eyes, 1901. 
She died Feb. 9, 1929. 

Buckmaster. The first high- 
powered training aircraft in the 
world. It was produced by the 
Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Great 
Britain in 1945 after the Second 
Great War. An all-metal midwing 
monoplane, it had two radial 
engines each developing over 
2,500 h.p. and driving four-bladed 
feathering airscrews. The maxi- 
mum speed was 352 m.p.h. Weight 
was 33,700 lb. ; length, 46| ft. ; 
height, 17|- ft, 

Buckmaster, Stanley Owen 
Buckmaster, 1st Viscount (1861- 
1934). British lawyer and poli- 
tician. Bom Jan. 9, 1861, he was 
educated at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. He was called to the bar at 
the Inner Temple in 1884, and 
became a K.C. in 1902. He was 
Liberal M.P. for Cambridge 1906- 
10, and for Keighley 1911-15. In 
1913 he was knighted on becoming 
solicitor-general and in 1915 ho 


was appointed lord chancellor. He 
resigned the chancellorship on the 
fall of the Asquith ministry in 
Dec., 1916. He was an advocate of 
divorce law reform. Created a 
viscount in 1933, he died Dec. 5, 
1934, and was succeeded by his 
son (b. 1890). 

Buckner, Simon Bolivar (1823- 
1914). American soldier. Born in 
Kentucky, April 1, 1823, he saw 
service in the Mexican War, and 
on the outbreak of the Civil War 
joined the Confederate army. 
Attaining the rank of lieut.- 
general, he took a prominent part 
in the battles of Murfreesboro and 
Chickamauga. He was governor of 
Kentucky 1887-91, and in 1896 
candidate for the U.S. vice- 
presidency. He died Jan. 8, 1914. 

BuckniU, Sir Alfred Towns- 
end (b. 1880). British judge. He 
was educated at Charterhouse and 

Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, 
and was called 
to the bar in 
1 903. He 
served in the 
First Great 
War as a staff 
officer in 
France, Egypt, 
and Ireland . 
Becoming a 
bencher of the Inner Temple in 
1928, BuckniU took silk in 1931 
and in 1935 he was knighted, and 
appointed a judge of the high court 
in the probate, divorce, and 
admiralty division. In 1945 he 
was made a lord justice of appeal, 
retiring 1951. 

Buckram. Loosely woven cot- 
ton or linen fabric stiffened with 
size, used for stiffening clothes, 
for bonnet shapes, and in book- 
binding. In the 15th century the 
name buckram was given to a fine 
costly stuff used for clothing and 
for church vestments and furni- 
ture. The name was sometimes 
used for a quilt or any quilted 
material. The word is variously 
derived from Bokhara, from Bul- 
garia, from Arabic abu qirmi 
(cloth with inwoven figures), and 
from Italian biidierare (to pierce 
full of holes). 

Buckrose, J. E. (d. 1931). 
British author. She was bom at 
HuU, and educated there and at 
Dresden, and married Bobert 
Falconer Jameson. In a rapid 
succession of novels, short stories, 
and sketches, she admirably de- 
lineated the simple rastic and 
urban folks of her native York- 
shire. Her works include Down 
Our Street, 1911 ; Aesop Dancing,* 
1930. She died Aug. 9, 1931. 


Bucksldn. Soft yellowish or 
greyish leather made from the 
skins of bucks, sheep, or other 
animals, used for gloves and other 
articles of clothing. The term is 
also applied to a strong twilled 
woollen cloth, of which buckskin 
breeches arc generally made. 

Buckstone , John B al d wtn 
(1802-79). British actor and dra- 
matist. Bom at Hoxton, London, 
Sept. 14, 1802, he made his first 
appearance on the London stage 
at the Surrey, Jan. 30, 1823, as 
Ramsay in The Fortunes of Nigel. 
In 1827 he joined D. Terry’s 
company at the Adelphi. Between 
1833-39 he performed in several 
farces of his own at the Hay- 
market during the summer, re- 
turning each winter to play low 
comedy at the Adelphi. In 1840 
he visited the U.S. A., returning in 
1 842 to the Haymarket, of which 
he was manager 1853-76. He 
died Oct. 31, 1879. His best 
known dramas are Victorine, Green 
Bushes, and The Flowers of the 
Forest ; his farces include Good 
For Nothing. His favourite char- 
acters were Tony Lumpkin, Bob 
Acres, Sir Benjamin Backbite, 
Mawworm, and Scrub. 

Buckthorn {lilianinm ealliar- 
tinis). Shrub of the family Rhain- 
naceae, a native of Europe, N. 

Africa, and 
Siberia. It is 
much branched, 
the branches 
often ending in 
a sharp point ; 
the leaves are 
oval, with 
sharply toothed 
edges ; and the 
Buckthorn, Rham- flowers small, 
nus catharticus yellow - green, 

in clusters from the axils of the 
leaves. The fruits, though com- 
monly known as berries, are 
drupes, i.e. akin in stmeture to 
plum and cherry, the contained 
seeds being separately enclosed in 
a stone. They are about J in. 
across, black when ripe, and possess 
purgative qualities. 

Another species, the alder buck- 
thorn {E. Jranejula), inhabiting the 
same countries, differs in that the 
branches are unarmed with spines, 
the leaves are broader, without 
teeth, and with the veins parallel. 
In their unripe state the fruits 
yield a green dye. 

Buckwheat {Fagopyrum escu- 
entum). Crop-plant belonging to 
the dock and knotgrass family 
(Polygonaceae). The heart-shaped 
leaves, red stems, and small 
crowded pinkish-white flowers give 
the plant an attractive appear- 
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Buckwlieat, crop- 
plant of the dock 
family 


ance. “Buck,” a corruj:)tion of 
German Buche (beech), refers to 
the fruits, which resemble minia- 
ture beech- 
nuts. The seed 
is drilled in 
the middle of 
'May or the 
beginning 
of June. In 
Great Britain 
this crop is 
grown for 
green manur- 
ing, sheep- 
feed, and food for pheasants. The 
fruits are good food for horses, and, 
when cracked, for milch cows, pigs, 
and poultry. In other countries 
buckwheat is used for maldng 
porridge and cakes. 

Bucolic (Gr. bouholikos, per- 
taining to herdsmen). Term applied 
to pastoral poetry. The idylls of 
Theocritus and the eclogues of 
Virgil are classical examples. In 
England the term was often used 
for the artificial country-life poetry 
of the 18th century. 

Buezaez. Town of Ukraine 
S.S.R. On the Strypa, 47 m. by 
rly. N.E. of Stanislavov, in an 
agricultural district, it had a 
fine town hall, and manufactured 
vinegar and potash. The Poles 
and Turks signed a treaty here 
Oct. 18, 1672. The Russians took 
the town from the Austrians 
June 8, 1916. Then in Austria- 
Hungary, in Poland after the 
First Great War, Buezaez is in 
the area occupied by Russia in 
1939, and incorporated in the 
Ukraine {q.ii.). It was in German 
possession from 1941 to 1944. 

Bud (Fr. bouton, button, bud). 
Strictly speaking, a condensed 
shoot wnth its leaves, in embryo, 
packed closely together. It is 
covered as a rule by tightly wrap- 


ping scales to prevent excessive formed in miniature, and pro- 
transpiration, the effects of rapid tected by bracts or special develop- 
temperature changes, and the ments of the sepals. ^ 

admission of fungus spores and Budafok. Town of Hungary, 
bacteria. Often, as in the horse- It is situated 15 m. by rly. S.W* 





BUDAPEST 


Budapest 


The towns of Buda and Pest 


Map of the capital of Hungary. 

were incorporated into one city in 1872 

and })oplars, the bud- of Buda])est, of which it is virtu- 
ally a suburb. It is a centre of the 
wino trade. Poj). (est.) 20,000. 





Buds of various trees. 1. Dormant buds of beech, 
lime, hazel, and hawthorn. 2. Winter buds of horse- 
chestnut, 3. Bursting horse-chestnut buds. 4. Buds 

of waluut tree 


chestnut 

scales arc coated with a gummy 
varnish which softens in the spring 
sunshine and allows the bud to 
expand. Buds are produced in the 
axils between leaf-stalk and stem 
or branch, where until the fall of 
the leaf they are protected by the 
base of the leaf-stalk. In the phino 
tree the biu. is entirely hidden in a 
hollow of the leaf -stalk. Sometimes 
there are no enveloping scales, but 
the outer leaves or leaf-stalks ar(i 
modified to serve the same end ; 
in the wayfaring tree the buds are 
naked, but the fiat 
outer leaves are 
covered with 
cottony hairs. 

When buds 
expand into 
shoots in spring, 
11 the scales aro 

thrown off, leav- 
ing scars. If in 
autumn those 
scars arc looked 
for and their dis- 
tance from the tip 
of tho shoot 
measured, the 
season’s growth of 
that shoot can bo 
accurately ascer- 
tained. Similarly, 
flower- buds have 
all the parts 


Budapest. 

giiry. On tho 



Budapest city 
arms 



(■apital of Hun- 
Danube, 132 m. 
S.E. of Vienna 
(163 m. by rly.) 
it consists of two 
I)arts, originally 
st‘parato towms : 
Buda, on the W. 
bank, built over 
a series of small 
bills and rising 
sharply from the 
river, Post in m- flat plain on the 
K. ba,nk ; the tw'o incorporated 
to form the (uty of Budapest in 
1872. Until tho Second Great 
War Buda remained the seat of 
government ; the more important 
government ministries and foreign 
embassies were located there. 
Pest ficvoloped as the commercial, 
industrial, and intellectual centre 
of Hungary . All the seven bridges 
ov(H' the bauube wore destroyed 
in tho Hecoiid Great War; sLx 
were replaced, and two others 
built. 

The inner town of Pest is out- 
liiic<l by a ring of boulevards on 
tho site of tho old town wall ; 
beyond thorn is a semi-circle of 
outer boulevards, far beyond 
which tho town has advanced. 
Within these concentric rings lie 
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the main streets, the commercial 
districts, the museums, and the 
theatres. A series of quays stretches 
U m. beside the river, lined 
by cafes and hotels with several 
imposing buildings which include 
the Hungarian houses of parlia- 
ment, built in 18S3. Two fine 
streets, the Ulloi Ut and Andrassy 
Ut. lead to Varosliget, the beautiful 
public park of Budapest. On the 
southern outskirts is a ceinet(u-y 
containing the tombs of Kossuth, 
Deak, and other national heroes. 

Some 60 p.c. of all Hungarian 
industrial plants are concentrated 
in Budapest ; they include steel 
and engineering factoi’ios, textile 
mills, chemical plants, food-proces- 
sing factories and flour mills, 
breweries, distilleries, wine presses, 
and factories making glass, tobacco, 
china, motor cars, and leather. 

Budapest is an impoilant spa, 
with mineral springs and baths, 
and a free public health scheme. 
The town is divided into 22 admini- 
strative units, each with its health 
centre. Strategically, Budapest is 
the key of the middle Danube, 
and is" the converging point of 
many railway and river routes. 
Pop. (1949) 1,781,085. 

Buda was a Roman colony, the 
uncient Aquincum, the capital of 


Lower Paunonia. In tlie 9th cen- 
tury the Magyai's entered the 
Danube plain, and the kingdom 
of Hungary grew u]) round the 
city, which was destroyed by the 
Mongols in 1241, hut rebuilt by 
Bela IV €. 1250. From then until 
the Turkish conquest in 1526 it 
was the residence of the Hungarian 
kings. After sustaining six sieges, 
it was captured from the Turks 
in 1G86. It was stormed by the 
Hungarians, who set up a, revolu- 
tionary diet in Pest, in 1849, during 
the 1848-49 revolution. Up to 
the 18th century Pest was of little 
importance, but near it, on the 
Riku plain, the national assemblies 
of the Hungarians were held. In 
1867 Pest was made the capital 
of Hungary. 

Budapest was very badly dam- 
aged ill the fSeeoiul Great War. 
After repeated bombing during 
1944 by the Allied a,ir forces, it 
was encircled by the Russians by 
Dec. 26, 1944, and fighting was go- 
ing on in the suburbs. The ( lermans 
turned every housebloek into a 
fortress, and savage hand-to-hand 
fighting took place, the (.Germans 
eventually retreating to the heights 
of Buda where they held out until 
Feb. 13, 1945, by which time 80 
p.c. of Buda, iiududhig the royal 


})alaee, the castle, the old church, 
and most of the embassies and 
government offices, lay in ruins, 
and 50 p.c. of Pest had been 

destroved. Extensive reconstruc- 

% 

tion took place after the war. 
Budapest was again the scene of 
violent fighting in 1956 when 
Russian troops and tanks entered 
the city after a Hungarian rising 
against the Communist regime. 

Budaun or Budaon . Town and 
district of India. In the Rohil- 
khand division of Uttar Union, 
the town is 38 m. 8.W. of Bareillv. 
Founded traditionally by Budh, 
an Ahir prince, c. 905, it was an 
important centre of Mughal ad- 
ministration, and was a centre of 
disturbance in the Mutiny of 1857. 
Pop. (1951) 53,521. 

Tlie district is a level, fertile 
tract watered by the Ganges and its 
affluents, area 1,996 sq. m. Main 
crops are wheat, millet, barley, 
mustard, cotton, and sugar. Pop. 
(1951) 1,251,152. 

Buddha. The name by which 
Gautama (c. 563 - c. 483 b.c.), 
founder of Buddhism {q-v.) was 
known after his death. The word 
has, on his own authority, a much 
wider meaning. He claimed merely 
to be one of a series of Buddhas, 
past and yet to come. 



Budapest : pre-war and post-war. 1. View across the Danube oS the royal palace, built in the 18th century. 2. Elizabeth 
bridge, which consisted ol one mighty span, a masterpiece of engineering. 3. Remains of Elizabeth bridge, which was 
destroyed by the retreating Germans in 1946. 4. Ruined suspension bridge, with the damaged palace in the background 
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BUDDH GAYA 

Buddh Gaya. Village of Bihar, 
India, 40 m. S.W. of Bihar. The 
traditional resting-place of Gau- 
tama, founder of Buddhism, it 
contains the peepul tree (Bo or 
wisdom tree) beneath which he 
attained enlightenment, and the 
remains of a temple built by King 
Asoka in the 3rd century B.c. 

Buddhism. Philosophical sys- 
tem enabling man to live in a 
changing world which developed 
into a great wwld faith. It was 
founded by Gautama Buddha, also 
called yakyaniiini, the wise one of 
the Sakya clan : Siddhartha, the 
successful one ; and ratbagata, one 
who has reached the truth. He was 
born about 563 B.C., and died some 
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Buddhism, The great bronze Buddha at Kamakura. 
Japan. It is 49 it. 7 ins. high, the face is 8 ft. 5 ins., the 
lengen of the nose 3 ft. 9 ins. The eyes are of pure gold 
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disappointment. Seven years after 
he had set about the quest, wdiile 
sitting in meditation under a sacred 
tree, afterwards known as the Bo 
(knowledge) tree, the vision of the 
true way came to him. 

This was his hour of illumination.t 
and from that time forth he be- 
came the Buddha, the wise or the 
enlightened one. He saw now for 
the first time the evil, the cause of 
all suffering, and also the means by 
which it was to be overcome. At 
first he resolved to be a Buddha 
himself, enjoying alone the blessed- 
ness which came to him after he 
had reached the goal of all his 
aspii'ations. But the god Brahma 
visited liim and laid it upon his 
mind that he was 
. , ! to be a Buddha to 
, ; others, preaching 

the deliverance 
M which had come to 

j ^ owTi soul. His 
followers, chiefly of 
the intellectual and 
class, grew 

Buddhism has 
^ outset 

ment. 'its scrip- 
tures, noneof them 
,j % regarded as in- 

spired, vary with 
^ the country. 
Buddhism has, 
however, assumed 
principal 
"-4 ' ' forms : Buddhism 

proper, that of 
'1 Burma and espe- 
'■ ^ Ceylon ; 

j ; i Lam aism, the 
Buddhism of T*i hct, 
Poism, from Fo, 
1 at Kamakura. the Chinese form 

s'LeoipuMwW o* P"‘Jdha, the 

Buddhism of 

1 China ; and the Buddhism of 


eighty years later. His father was China j and the Buddhism ^ of 
chief of a Rajput clan which occu- Japan, a mixture of true Buddhism 
pied territory corresponding to and of the native Shintoism. 

Oudh and the adjoining district of Each of these principal divisions 
S. Nepal, not far from the southern of Buddhism has its own bible. 
slopes of the Himalayas. When The bible or' canon of southern 
about 28 he married, and a year Buddhism, i.e. of Burma and Cey- 
later his son, Rahula, was born. Ion, was written in Pali (a dialect 
Almost immediately after the of Sanskrit, probably Gautama’s 
birth of his son Gautama left his mother tongue) and is the oldest 
family, and thenceforward lived a and most genuine of the Buddhist 
wandering life, seeking the satis- scriptures. The Pali bible is called 
faction of his deep soul cravings Tipitaka (in Sanskrit Tripitaka), 
in all directions and from all the meaning the three baskets. The 
religious teachers he could meet. Pali canon, which forms a part of 
He tried hypnotism, but the know- the other and larger canons, is 
ledge and the peace of mind that about the same size as the Chris- 
he longed for did not come to him tian Bible ; but if the very numer- 
He then turned to self-mortifica- ous repetitions are included, it is 
tion, and with five others fasted about three times its size. The 
almost to death. This also ended in “ three baskets ” are the following : 


BUDDHISM 

the Vinaya-Pitaka, or basket of 
discipline, containing rules for 
moral conduct and religious usage ; 
the Sutta-Pitaka, or basket of 
doctrine, which, in five treatises 
called Nikayaa, deals with ques- 
tions of doctrine, the Triratna, or 
so-called Buddhist Trinity, the 
Buddha, the Doctrine, and the 
Samga or Church ; the Abhidham- 
ma-Pitaka, or basket of meta- 
physics, which treats of ethical and 
philosophical questions. To these 
must be added many commentaries. 

The bible of Lamaism, in Tibet, 
is probably at least 50 or 60 times 
as large as the Christian canon, 
and there are innumerable com- 
mentaries on it. The canon of 
Foism gives a large place to magic 
and other superstitions. The bible 
of Japanese Buddhism preaches a 
religion which is almost as much 
Shintoism as Buddhism. 

Buddhist Philosophy 
Buddhism has no theology pro- 
per, for it ignores the existence of 
gods and has no place for sacrifice, 
prayer, worship, or for a priest- 
hood, which these require. Its 
philosophy is the impersonal pan- 
theism of the Upanishads, and to 
the same source it ow’es its doc- 
trines of rebirth (transraigrarion of 
souls), Nirvana, etc., though it 
modified them to suit its own 
presuppositions. On the whole, 
however, it is correct to say with 
A. Weber that Buddhism is a 
protest against Brahmanism, es- 
pecially as the latter is set forth in 
the Brahraanas, not in the Upani- 
shads, Buddha and his earliest 
followers rejected the following 
Brahmanic principles : the au- 
thority of the Vedas and the codes 
based on them ; the theology, ritual, 
and priesthood of the Brahmans ; 
and the doctrine of caste, which 
was not entirely, however, rejected 
by Buddha. Moreover, Buddhism 
lays the greatest stress upon cor- 
rectness of life, i.e. upon the moral 
as distinct from the ritual element 
in religion. 

In tJio Four Noble Truths form- 
ing part of Buddha’s first sermon 
at Benares, we have the genuine 
Buddhistic creed in a nutshell 
They are as follow : That suffer- 
ing is universal, no man being free 
1 from it from birth to death. That 
1 the cause of this suffering is desire, 
1 or longing, this leading to rebirth 
1 and the continuance of desire and 
, misery That deliverance from 
) suffering is to be obtained throu^ 

: the suppression of desire, the ab- 
} sence of passion of every kind ; 

• through that quiet mental state 
- which is satisfied and has no thirst 
3 for what it has not. That this 


result is to be obtained by pursu- 
ing the holy eight-fold path, 
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This beautiful Chinese ceramic statue of a Lohan, a follower or apostle of Buddha, 

It is a6\ inches high and was found at I-chou, in Hopei (formerly Chihli) province. It is one of 

* ^ T3 1-1 + 1 c* 
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namely, right belief, right aspira- 
tion, right speech, right conduct, 
right means of subsistence, right 
aim and effort, right memory, 
right meditation. The goal which 
Buddhism sets before a man as the 
suTYhtnv.M hounTfi is called Nirvatia, 
of which there are two stages : 
first, that impassive satisfied state 
w'hich may be attained in this 
world ; secondly, the more per- 
fect Nirvana which comes only 
after physical death. 

Buddha formed a monastic order 
which in certain externals has a 
likeness to the Franciscan friars. 
Entrance into- the Samga, as it 
was called, was carefully safe- 
guarded .and the conditions of 
membership were very rigid. The 
members were called Bhikshus or 
beggars, since they had to beg for 
their living. Each one had to carry 
with him a bowl, to dress in a 
yellow robe, and to go bareheaded. 



Buddhist Antiquities. Maya and her son 
Buddha, depicted by an Indian artist 


In later times an order of nuns, 
Bhikshunis or begging women, 
was established. 

The ethical standard in Buddh- 
ism was a very lofty one It 
assumed the absolute equality of 
all men and the duty of showing 
respect and even kindness to every 
living being. The following five 
rules of conduct are binding upon 
all Buddhists, whether or not they 
belong to the Samga : No living 
being is to be killed. No one is to 
take what has not been given him. 
Adultery is strictly forbidden. No 
man is to utter an untruth. All 
intoxicating drinks are to be 
avoided. Members of the Samga 
must also keep the five following 
regulations : No food to be eaten 
after midday ; no one to be present 
at dancing, singing, musical, or 
dramatic performances ; wreaths, 
scents, ointments, and personal 
ornaments not to be used ; high 
or broad beds not to be lain on j 
and no one to be the owner of gold 
or of silver. 



The older and 
more original 
Buddhism is 
called Hinayana, 
or the narrow 
way The Bud- 
dhism of Tibet. 

China, and Japan 
is designated Ma- 
hayana, or the 
broad way. Those 
who avoid both 
extremes are said 
to follow the Mad- 
yamayana, or the 
middle way. The 
number of Bud- 
dhists in the 
world is about 
100,000,000. Like 
Christianity and 
Islam, Buddh- 
ism is a mis- 
sionary religion. 

Bibliography. 

I^uddhism in eon- 

uexiou with Brahmanism and Hin- 
duism and in contrast with Christ- 
ianity, M. Monier-VVilIiam.s, IBfiO ; 

Buddhist Philosophy, A. B. Keith, 

1023 ; Gautama Buddha, I. Singh. 

10,37 ; Some Sayings of Buddha, 

P]nglish translation F'. L. Woodward, 

1930 ; Tho Buddhist Way of Life, 

F'. H. Smith, 1951. 

Buddlliist Antiquities. Material 
remains of Buddhism in past ages. 

Reputed relics of Gautama Bud- 
dha are widely dispersed and as- 
sociated with much legendary 
detail. These include the eight 
sacred hairs at Rangoon and the 
alms-bowl at Kandahar. The 
uanino tooth, dalada, conveyed to 
Ceylon in a.d. 310, and destroyed 
at Goa in 1560, is represented by of which is now at 'Allahabad, 
an ivory substitute at Kandy. Gandharan influence stereotyped 
Well -attested fragments of Gau- the canonical Buddha-image and 
tama’s bones were found near through it the forms of the Bod- 
Peshawar in 1909, in a stupa hisattvas and other Buddhist 
relic-casket deposited, about a.p. manifestations. Colossal examples 
100 by Kanishka. Amon" still of these images are rock-cut, as at 
older reliquaries of the Buddha or Bamian in Afghanistan, 173 ft. 
his followers are a ruby-studded high : plastered brick on rock, as 


Buddhist Antiquities. The Sanchi Tope at Bhilsa, India; 
a memorial structure two thousand vears old 


gold casket from Bimaran, 1st cen- 
tury B.C., now at South Kensington, 
and a steatite vase of the 4th 
century b.c., or earlier, with the 
oldest Icnown Indian jewelry and 
inscription, found in 1897 at Pip- 
rawa, close to Buddha’s birthplace. 

The conversion of Asoka, about 
250 B.c. inaugurated eight cen- 
turies of Buddhist predominance 
in India. His foreign missionaries 
established the faith in Ceylon and 
his propaganda ultimately carried 
it to other lands. Fourteen ethical 
rock-edicts were inciseil by him 
on rocks at Gimar in Kathiawar 
and other remote places • nearer 
home he engraved seven pillar- 
edicts on monolithic pillars, one 



Buddha aad kus pupils. Statue group o£ stone figures in the Siamese pagoda 

ci Vat Suthat m Bangkok, Siam 
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at Pegu in Burma, recumbent, 
181 ft. long : sculptured stone, as 
at Kwangchokji in Korea ; cast 
bronze, as at Nara in Japan ; 
gilded metal, as at Urga in Mon- 
golia ; and gilded wood, as at 
Kyoto in Japan. 

In Chinese Turkistan, where Le 
Coq in 190J found Buddhist inter- 
ments in monastic garb, Stein’s 
expedition (1906-8) collected 500 
paintings, 50 fresco panel.s, and 
many other works. His painted 
silk banners, 9th-10th century, now 
in the British Museum, are of great 
importance, comparable with the 
kakemono at Kyoto, 48 ft. long, 
depicting the Buddha’s death. A 
coUection of objects stored at Nara 
since the 8th century fully illus- 
trates early Japanese Buddhism. 
The 9th century hill-temple at 
Borobudur, in Java, has 1,600 
Buddhist scenes in stone. 

From various localities the 
ritual accessories of Buddhism are 
represented by bells, drums, pray- 
ing wheels, and the like. As the 
building of a stupa earns merit, 
votive models abound on many 
sacred sites, such as the monolithic 
dagoba, 4 ft. high, at Anuradha- 
pura in Ceylon. 

Bibliography. Buddhist Art in 
India, A. G-runwedel, Eng, trans. 
A. C, Gibson, ed. J. Burgess, 1901 ; 
Concise History of Buddhist Art 
in Siam, R. Le May, 1938 ; Evolu- 
tion of Buddhist Architecture in 
Japan, A. C. Soper, 1942. 

Budding. Gardening term for 
the propagation of a scion or off- 
spring of a choice flower or fruit 
upon a sturdy stock. Apples, 
pears, and roses are the most fre- 
quent subjects of the operation. 
In the first case the stocks .selected 
are usually those of the wild erab- 
apple, the pear, or the quince, 
while roses are invaiiablv budded 
upon the wild briar or dog-rose of 
the hedgerows, the French para- 
dise, or the Manetti stock. 

Generally speaking, July is the 
best month for budding fruit 
trees, and August for roses, when 
both scion and stock are in full 
growth. The practice of budding 
early in May has fallen into disuse, 
as buds treated at this period 
begin to shoot before they have 
become sufficiently permanently 
attached to the stock. 

Take a sharp budding-knife, and 
cut out a bud from the skin, 
starting from above with a hori- 
zontal cue, and curving the blade 
of the knife slightly inwards to the 
stem, just behind the junction of 
the bud, and then outwards again. 
This will bring away the bud at- 
tached to a piece of bark of a semi- 
elliptical shape, known as the 
shield. The stock should be pre- 
pared for its reception by making 


two cuts in the bark with the bud- 
ding-knife, one horizontal and one 
vortical, in the shape of the letter 
T, and large enough to enable 
the scion to be fitted into the 
wound. The bark of the scion 
should be gently turned back with 
the budding- knife and the bud 
inserted and pressed into position. 
The bark should then be turned 
back again, and the whole result 
of the operation bound securely 
with some soft material, .such as 
w’ool, worsted, raffia, or bast. In 
the autumn the stem of the stock 
which bears the bud may be cut 
back to a imint just above it. 
See Grafting. 

Buddie. Mechanical appliance 
used for concentrating metalli- 
ferous sands, or ores that have 
been crushed. The appliance is 
used for the separation of valuable 
constituents from worthless earthy 
matter residing in such sands or 
ores. The term huddle, an old 
Cornish minor’s expression, was 
originally applied to a contrivance 
consi.sting of a long open- top 
wooden box, slightly inclined in 
the direction of its length, on the 
bottom of which the .sands were' 
washed and separated by a .stream 
of water allow'cd to flow through 
the box. The inclination of the box 
was regulated according to the char- 
acter of the sands to be treated. 

There are two general classes of 
buddies, and a considerable num- 
ber of modifications of each. The 
two classes may bo distinguished 
as the convex and concave, accord- 
ing to the form of tlic bod of the 
machine, or as outward flow and 
inward flow, according to the w^ay 
the sands on the bed move. 

The essential features of the 
former arc shown in Fig, 1, which 
i.s the older type, and of the 
latter in Fig. 2, In the former the 
bed, a, of the machine riscR to 
the centre, where it takes the fonn 
of a sharp cone, b. A vertical shaft, 
d, rotated by suitable gearing, has 
a number of radial arms, c, c% at- 
tached to it. From those arms 
depend distributors, e, 6', which 
may be in the form of brushes or 
simple pieces of stout fabric at- 
tached to metal or wooden beams. 
The clearance of these distributors 
in regard to the bed of the machine 
and the pressure with which they 
rest on the accumulating ore and 
spread it, are determined by the 
balance weights beneath c. The 
sands are fed into the centre of the 
machine through the launder, g, 
and fall round the cone on the 
bed. where they are spread by the 
rotation of the distributors until 
a predetermined depth of sands 
has been reached. 


Tha effect is that the heaviest 
and richest sands remain near the 
centre of the machine, while the 
I)oorcst sands and the mere earthy 
matter collect at the outside 
When the bed is lillccl, the machine 
is stop])ed and a rough division is 
made into three zones. Of these 
the outer zone is dug out and usu- 
ally tlirown away as worthless; the 
intcrnualiate zone will probably be 
put aside to receive' a further hud- 
dling the central zone, containinf^ 
tile ric.hest portions of the 
will be ]>assed on to the ne.xt starve 
of treatment. Provision is made 
for removing tlie surplus water 
as it accmniulates, and for a supply 
of fresh water to assist in the 
washing or separation of the ore. 



Buddie. Fig, 1 gives a diagram ol 
the convex huddle, and Fig. 2 of the 
concave huddle 


In Fig. 2 the bed rises to the rini. 
The sands enter at the margin of 
the bed, and are distributed by the 
rotating launders, /, /', which 
receive them from a central feeding 
pan into w’hic'.h they are conveyed 
by the fixed launder, g. The 
s])rcading arms are at e, e\ and 
may be in various forms. Both the 
rotating launders and the spreading 
arms receive motion from the ver- 
tical shaft, d; c is a diaphragm or 
plunger, the position of which in 
the well, 6, admits of regulation. 
It fits the well sufficiently to 
prevent any premature escape of 
sands, but allows surplus water to 
escape. The grading of the sands 
on the bed is opposite to that in 
the machine shown in Fig. 1 ; the 
rich sands remain towards the out- 
side of the bed, the worthless collect 
at the centre. When the operation 
is finished, the rich and the inter- 
mediate zone are dug out, and 
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usually disposed of as already 
described. The central or worthless 
zone is washed away by streams 
of water directed upon it from the 
spouts /i, the diaphragm c being 
raised to permit a free discharge. 

In both classes of machines the 
rotating arms make only a few 
revolutions per minute, while the 
rate of rotation and the time given 
to the operation are varied accord- 
ing to the fineness or other char- 
acteristics of the sands. These 
machines are often of very large 
size, the bed being from 18 ft. to 
30 ft. in diameter. See Copper ; 
Gold ; Tin. 

Bude OR Bitdkiiaven. Resort 
and small seaport on the N. coast 
of Cornwall, England. It is 18 m. 
N.N.W. of Launceston, and is on 
the rly. Situated amid beautiful 
scenery at the mouth of the river 
Bude, it carries on a little fishing. 
The Bude Canal, built 1810~2C to 
carry sea-sand for fertiliser, was 
closed 1898 except for one short 
stretch. Pop. (1951) 3,360. 

Bude, Guillaume (14(57-1 540). 
French scholar called by Erasmus 
“ the prodigy of France.” Ho left 
money for the publication of im- 
proved texts of classical works, and 
the scholarly Bude editions, by 
French or foreign authors, con- 
tinue to be published. Bude was 
born in Paris of a rich and noble 
family, and until he was 23 lived a 
life of pleasure. He then took to 
study, attracted by the beauty of 
'the Greek language and civiliza- 
tion, and began writing. His prin- 
cipal book was De Asse et Partibus 
Ejhis, 1514, a study of ancient coins 
and measures. He also published 
Commentarii linguae Graecac, 
1529, and other massive works. 
Francis I appointed Bude head of 
his library (the nucleus of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale), and be 
took advantage of the king’s favour 
to found the Collegium trilingue, 
afterwards the College de France. 
He died in Paris Aug. 13, 1540. 

Budejovice A Czeobo-Slovak 
town. See Ceske Budejovice, 

Budenny, Simeon Mikhaile- 
viTCH (b. 1876). Russian soldier. 
The son of a Cossack farmer in 
the Don basin, he entered the 
tsarist army as a cavalry trooper 
in 1903, After the revolution 
of 1917 he was elected president 
of the divisional Soviet of the 
Caucasian troops, but did not 
join the Communist party until 
1919. As cavalry general, he 
defeated Denikin’s White Army 
in N. Caucasus in 1920, and 
organized and assumed command 
of the Soviet cavalry. In 1932 
Budenny, although he had had 


no f o I’ zn a 1 
schooling, 
graduated 
with honours 
fro in the Mos- 
cow military 
a c a d e m \’ . 
Marshal of 
the Soviet 
Union in 
1935, in 1937 
he wa.s made 
C.-in-C. of 
the Mosco'vv 
district, his 
main work there being the re- 
organization of the Red Guard. 

Marshal Budenny played a 
prominent part in Russia’s defeat 
of the Finns in 1940, and was 
appointed deputy people's com- 
.missar for defence. Upon the 
outbreak of w’ar wdth Germany 
he w’as appointed C.-in-C. of the 
Russian armies defending Kiev 
and the Ukraine. As part of 
Marshal Stalin’s scorched earth ” 
policy, Budenny breached the 
Dnieper dam in Aug., 1941. Dur- 
ing the German thrust to Kharkov 
in Oct., 1941, Timoshenko took 
over command from him. He 
became a member of the presi- 
dium of the supreme soviet 1946. 

Budge, SrR Ernest Alfred 
Thompson Wallis (1857-1934). 
British Egyptologist and Semitic 
scholar, first keeper of the Egyp- 
tian and Assyidan antiquities in "the 
British Museum. Born July 27, 

1 857, ho proved himself a brilliant 
student of Semitic languages while 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge. He 
became assistant in the depart- 
ment of oriental antiquities at the 
British Museum in 1883, and in 
1894 was appointed keeper of the 
re-named department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian antiquities, retiring 
1924. He w'orked on excavations 
in Egypt and the Sudan during 
1 897- i 905. His works include a 
standard text of The Book of the 
Dead, 1 898, and an Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic dictionary, 1920. Knighted 
1920, he died Nov. 23, 1934. 

Budg^jJoHN Donald (b. 1916). 
American lawn tennis player.* 
Born at Oakland, California, he 
was a schoolboy champion, and 
in 1937 and 1938, ranked by the 
U.S.A. its number 1 amateur 
player, he held the championships 
of America, Britain, France, and 
Australia in, the space of twelve 
months, as well as helping his 
country to take the Davis Cup 
from Britain, Turning profession- 
al, he was victorious in a series 
of matches against H. E. Vines and 
Perry and was soon recognized as 
professional champion. In the 


•Second Great War he served in the 
U.S. army. 

Budgerigar. Native name tor 
the Australian long-tailed parra- 
keet {AlelopsiUacus und^dafub), 
bred in the U.K. as a pet and for 
showdng. One of the best known 
measures up to 8 inches from beak 
to tail tip, and is mainly green 
and blue, with primrose forehead. 
Budgerigars should not be confused 
with love birds. 

Budget. Annual statement of 
a nation’s finances made in 
Parliament by the chancellor of 
the exchequer. The word comes 
from the French hamjelle, a 
leather bag (Lat. huj(/a), hence a 
dispatch-box, usually of leather, 
from wliieh the mmistcr, when 
making his speech, produces his 
papers. The word was first used in 
England about 1760, and has 
been adopted in many other 
parhaments. 

The budget is an annual state- 
ment. In Great Britain the finan- 
cial year ends on March 31. and 
the budget is presented in April 
or May, although supplementary 
budgets may bo required at other 
times, ejj. 1931, 1939, 1945, in 
autumn. A budget consists of 
(1) a statement of the actual 
revenue and expenditure of the 
year just past, and (2) an 
estimate of that for the year to 
come. The latter is partly con- 
jecture, and in increasing or 
reducing taxation to make rev- 
enue and expenditure ajzproach a 
balance, the chancellor is said to 
‘‘ budget ” for the year. In the 
U.K. the budget is always intro- 
duced in the representative house. 
Resolutions are passed giving 
effect to the proposals. They 
require confirmation by Act of 
Parliament except that as a 
matter of convenience a resolution 
varying or confirming an existing 
tax is given, for a period of four 
months, the effect of an Act of 
Parliament. 

Budleigh Salterton. Seaside 
village of S. Devon, England. It 
stands 34 m, E.N.E. of Exmouth, 
and has a rly. station. It has 
a 1 3th century church and old 
bridges ; also bathing aud golfing 
facilities. The river Otter hero 
flows into the English Channel. 
From the cliffs, 250 ft. high, it is 
possible to see Portland. The 
red pebbly beach is the scene of 
Millais’s picture The Boyhood of 
Raleigh, that great seaman having 
been born at Hayes Barton, near 
by. Pop. (1951) 3,953. 

Budrum or Budrun. Seaport 
of Asiatic Turkey. It is on the N. 
coast of the Gulf of Cos, 96 m. 
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S. of Izmir. It has a small but 
good harbour, a c-astlc. and the 
ruins of the ancient city of 
Halicarnassus, the birthplace of 
Herodotus, the Greek historian. 

Budweis. German nanm. for 
the Czecho-Slovak town of Ceske 
Budejovice {qA\). 

Budyenny or Budyonny. See 
Budenny. 

Buenaventura. Pacific seaport 
of Colombia, with good harbour 
installations and airport, in Valle 
dept. It stands on the island of 
Cascajal in Buenaventura Bay, 
and is the outlet for the fertile 
valley of the river Cauca (coffee, 
sugar cane, cattle) and for the 
Choco mining region (silver, gold, 
platinum). It is a rly. terminus 
and is connected by road with 
Bogota (440 m.). The port was swept 
by a disastrous fire in 1931, but was 
rebuilt. Pop. (1951) .54,973. 

Buena Vista, Battle of. 
Fought Feb. 22-23, 1847, between 
American and Mexican troops. An 
American force about 5,000 strong, 
Tinder Zachary Tavlor, had seized 
and strongly fortified a position on 
the San Juan, a tributary of the 
Rio Grande. They were attacked 
by a Mexican force of some 20,000 
men, whom they compelled to 
retreat on the evening of the 23rd. 
Whittier’s poem, The Angels of 

Buena Vista, refers to this battle. 

Buen Ayxe (Span., good air or 

w’ind), OR Bonaire. Island of the 
Netherlands Antilles. It lies off 
the coast of Venezuela, 30 m. E. of 
Cura9ao, is about 30 in. long by 
4 m. broad, and has an area of 
127 sq. m. It produces timber, 
salt, donkeys, goats, and cochineal. 
Pop. 5,ioo: 

Buenos Aires (Span., good 
air or w'inds). Largest and most 
populous prov. of Argentina. 

Bounded N. by 
the Parana and 
Rio de la Plata, 
and E. and S. 
by the Atlantic, 
it covers an area 
of 118,467 sq. 
m. Except in 
the S., where it 
is traversed by 
two chains of 
mts., it is chief- 
ly a level plain 

Salad 0, Negro, 
and Colorado rivers and many 
small lakes. Of its 900-m. coast- 
line, about 150 m. are on the 
Rio de la Plata ; there are few 
good ports, the best being Bahia 
Blanca and La Plata (Ensenada). 

The chief industries are sheep 
and cattle rearing and the cultiva- 



tion of cereals, vines, sugar cane, 
alfalfa, and tobacco, and other 
products are phosphates, wool, 
hides, beef, tallow, horses, asses, 
and mules. There are large coal 
deposits. The province is well 
served by riys. La Plata (r/.y.) is 
the capital. Pop., excluding 
Buenos Aires city, 4,408,373. 

Buenos Aires. Federal capital 
of the Argentine republic, situated 
on the S. bank of the Rio do la 
Plata, 150 m. from the Atlantic, 
where the river, although 30 m. 
wide, is comparatively shallow. 
The city lies on a low plain 
sloping gradually towards the N., 
witli an average height above sea 
level of only about 20 ft. The 
boundaries of the city cover an 
area of about 80 sq. m., coinciding 
with those of the federal district, 
as laid out on Oct. 31, 1867. 

In 1778, when Buenos Aires 
was opened as a port, the pop. was 
only 24,203. Even in 1855 there 
were but 90,000 inhabitants. In 
1909 Buenos Aires passed the 
million, and the census of 1914 
gave 1,. 500, 000 people. The pop., 
including that of suburban towms 
and cities, was estimated in 1955 to 
be about 3,400,000, making Buenos 
Aires the largest city S. of the 
equator, and, after Paris, the 
largest Latin city in the woild. 

Rectangular Street Plan 

Buenos Aires is well planned 
from the central point of the 
Plaza de Mayo, out of which the 
Avenida de Mayo extends W. as 
far as the Capitol building. The 
main artery, which continues to 
the W. and S.W,, is the Avenida 
Rivadavia, As the city extended 
in this direction the various sub- 
divisions were built along the 
Avenida Rivadavia, their right- 
angle streets conforming to the 
orientation of the central thorough- 
fare. The extensions of the city 
to the N.E. were attached simi- 
larly to the main avenue which 
leads through San Isidro and San 
Fernando to Tigre, In the centre 
traffic congestion led to modifica- 
tions of the original strictly rect- 
angular plan, and from the Plaza 
de Mayo diagonal avenues were 
cut both N.W, and S.W, The N. 
diagonal, the Avenida Saenz l^cna, 
is the axis of commercial life. 
Government offices are grouped at 
either end of the Avenida de Mayo; 
while through the heart of the city 
runs the broad Avenue 9 July. 
The smart shops and largo de- 
partment stores spread along the 
Calle Florida, and the industrial 
region is located along the valley 
of the Riachuelo and in the 
suburb of Avallaneda. 


Excellently managed under- 
ground rlys., which link the W. 
pait of the city to the centre, 
reduce street traffic. 

The govt, house on the E. of 
the Plaza Mayo and called, 
because of its pink colour, La 
Casa Rosada, is the official resi- 
dence of the president and the 
headquarters of govt, depts. It 
is iK)tablc for its magnificent 
furnishing, statuary, and libraries. 
The Cabildo on the W. side of the 
Plaza was finished in 1711, and 
was the govt, centre in the days 
of the Spanish viceroys. In 1940 
the original furniture was replaced 
in the building and it was made a 
national monument. The congress 
hall at the W. end of the Avenida 
de Mayo is a vast edifice in Greco- 
lioman style of architecture and 
contains the chambers of the 
senate and of the deputies. The 
law courts, facing Calle Talca- 
huano, are four large central 
buildings in Grecian architecture. 
The Mint in Calle Defensa was 
op(med in 1881. The Bolsa de 
Comorcio houses the stock ex- 
change, the foreign exchange, and 
the general produce market. The 
Bank of the Nation occupies an 
entire square in front of the Plaza 
de Mayo, but the Central Bank on 
Calle Rcconquista holds the gold 
reserve and controls the issue of 
paper currency. In the general 
post office on Avenida Alom and 
Sarmiento foreign newspapers are 
on display. 

Imports and Exports 

Buenos Aires is the centre of the 
country’s railroad systems and air 
services, with direct trains to Boli- 
via., Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay. 

Buenos Airt's, sole outlet for the 
pampa, was opened as a port in 
1 778 ; the first passenger mole was 
built in 1885. In 1887 modem 
docks were begun and subsequent- 
ly four largo new docks were added 
at a cost of over £5,000,000, capa- 
ble of handling 5,000,000 tons of 
shipping annually. There are air- 
ports at Moron, General Pacheco, 
and Ezoiza. More than 80 p.c. of 
the country’s imports pass through 
the port and 60 p.c. of its exports, 
Buenos Aires ranks second only to 
New York among the cities of 
America in the value of foreign 
trade, the exports of frozen meats, 
grain, wool, and livestock being 
in excess of the imports. The 
city has extensive meat packing 
establishments, and the central 
produce market is one of the 
largest buildings of its kind in 
the world, 

Palermo Park, the great open- 
air resort of Buenos Aires, cover- 
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Buenos Aires. Plan of the capital of the Argentine Eepublic. The city is 
famous for its fine avenues and boulevards 


inj); about 840 acres, is well laid out 
wdth zoological gardens, aquarium, 
motor track, boating lakes, sports 
grounds, and aerodrome. The race- 
course seats 30,000 people, and 
there is a large racecourse at San 
Isidro and one at the neighbour- 
ing seaside town of La Plata. 
Adjoining Palermo Park the show 
grounds of the Argentine Rural 
Society are the scene of the great 
May and Sept, exhil^itions of 
livestock, agi'icultural produce, 
etc., the most important show of 
its kind in the world. The Parque 
Lezama is the most beautiful with 
its ancient trees, shady paths, 
rose gardens, and terraces. The 
municipal botanical gardens con- 
tain specimens of trees and plants 
from every province of Argentina. 
The open-air baths on the river 
front have an open-air theatre, 
gardens, and public music. 

Tennis, football, hockey, and 
basketball clubs are favoured by 
all nationalities, cricket is played 
by the British, and baseball by the 


Americana. Polo Is popular and 
there arc more than a dozen golf 
clubs. The Hurlingham (Huh 
compares with any alhlclic club 
in Europe or the U.S.A. 

The national library has 

200.000 volumes and 10,000 manu- 
scripts, and there are a municipal 
museum, a colonial and historical 
museum, and a natural science 
Museum, 

Buenos Aires is the seat of a 
Roman Catholic archbishop. In 
addition to the great cathedral, 
built in 1752 and modelled after 
the style of the Madeleine in Paris, 
there are many other churches, 
including S. John’s pro-cathedral, 
opened by the Anglican church in 
1831, eight Scottish Presbyterian 
churches, and the principal Ameri- 
can church, Methodist-Episcopal. 
The university, with faculties of 
law, medicine, science, etc., has 

22.000 students. La Prensa (ex- 
propriated by Peron in 1051) was 
the world’s most influential Span- 
ish-langu age newspaper. Expensive 


liotc'ls, sucli as the Plaza and the 
Alvear Palace, vie with the most 
iHiimptaious in Europe or America. 
Eirst-class restaurants include Har- 
rods fa branch of the London store). 
Typicail Argemtino restaurants in- 
clude La Cabana, Un Rincon de 
Mtmdoza, and La Estancia. The 
hauling tlicatre is the Colon, 
seating 3,750. Cinema theatres', 
mostly of American or European 
origin, are very numerous. 

The British Society, with 
hraiudiea at Mendoza and Rosario, 
has 2,000 members of British 
nationality or descent and main- 
tains an employment bureau, 
d’hc lounge, library, and writing 
rooms arc open to members, to 
whom legal advice about pass- 
ports and registration is given. 
J’ho education of children of 
Ih'itish parents has special atten- 
tion. The Bank of London & 
Houth America has a head office 
ill Buenos Aires and numerous 
brandies. The Royal Bank of 
(Auada has a head offlee and two 
bramdies in Argtmtiiia. 

The (‘xecutivo power is vested 
in the mayor, who is appointed 
by the president and assisted 
by a municipal council. Justice 
is administered by a justice for 
each of 20 districts. 

History of the City 

The city of Buenos Aires was 
founded Eeb. 2, 1530 (N.8.), by 
Pedro do Mendoza, who called it 
Puerto do Santa Maria do loa 
Buenos Aires. The site was for 
a time abandoned and then 
r(‘oconpiod. In 1018 it was made 
the capital of the province of 
Hio de la Plata, then under the 
governor of Paraguay, who in 
turn was subordinate to the 
viceroy of Peru. It was attacked 
by the French in 1058 and by the 
liutch in 1009. In 1770 it was 
made the capital of the new vice- 
royalty of Rio do la Plata. During 
the Napoloonio wars a British 
force occupied the city by a 
surprise attack, but was driven 
out and forced to surrender. A 
second attack in 1807 was repulsed. 
In 1810 the Argentine republic 
throw off the {Spanish yoke, and 
the viceroy fled to Montevideo. 
In 1820 Buenos Aires was chosen 
as the capital of the United Pro- 
vinces of the Rio de la Plata. On 
May 4, 1853, it was declared the 
capital of the Argentine republic, 
since when its progress has been 
without parallel in Latin America. 

Nearly 30 p.c. of the inhabitants 
of Argentina live the life of cosmo- 
politans in Buenos Aires, and 
among the educated classes h rench 
influence is so strong that many 
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have no interest in Spanish litera- 
ture. Yet the Spanish spoken in 
Argentina is singularly virile with 
its^ own distinctively dominant 
tone, different from that of Mexi- 
co, Chile, or quick-talking Cuba. 
Consult Buenos Aires, 1530- 
1936, N. B. Moreno ; Homage to 
Buenos Aires— 193(5, various 
authors ; Introduction to Argen- 
tina, A. W. Weddell, 1939 ; Argen- 
tina, J. W. White, 1942. 

Buff, Chaklottb (1753-1828). 
The heroine of Goethe’s Sorrows of 
Werther. She attracted the poet’s 
notice in 1772, when he w'as 
studying law' in Wetzlar. Lotte 
was "the daughter of the Amtmaun 
who looked after lands belonging 
to the Teutonic Order, and was 
engaged to Kostner, the Gotha 
secretary of legation. To avoid 
complications Goethe took refuge 
in flight. Consult Lotte in Wei- 
mar, T. Mann. Irans. H. T. L. 
Porter, 1940. 

Buffalo [Buhalus), Large ani- 
mal of the ox family, found ehielly 
in Africa and India. 

No examples are 
found in the Western 
hemisphere, though 
the name is errone- 
ously applied to the 
N. American bison 
( Bisoyi aniericcm us ) . 

Buffaloes are dis- 
tinguished by their 
horns, w’hich are 
flattened at the 
base, triangular in 
section, set low on 
the, skull, and have 
their bases close together. 

The African buffalo {B. cajjar), of 
w'hich there arc several rarjes varv- 
ing mainly in si/.e, is sturdy and 
heavy, with short neck, large ears, 
and a thin coat of hlacLish or red- 
dish hair. It is found in swampy 
districts, feeds at night or early in 
the morning, and seems untameable. 

The Indian buffalo is a heavier 
animal, with sti*aight head and 
usually long horns. Its cars arc 
comparatively small, and the colour 
of the hair is black. It sometimes 
stands as high as 6 ft. at the 
shoulders. Found wild in the 
jungles of the plains, always in 
herds, it does great damage to 
crops. Domesticated breeds are 
found in all parts of India. 

Buffalo. Single-seat mono- 
plane fighter aircraft, built before 
the Second Great War by the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion of Long Island City, U.S.xI. 
Known originally as the F2A-1 
type, it was named Buffalo when 
a small number were adopted by 
the Fleet Air Arm of the Royal 


Navy in 1940. It w'as subse- 
quently given the same designa- 
tion by the U.S. navy. The 
Buffalo w^as fitted with an air- 
cooled radial engine and was 
armed with two fixed forward- 
firing machine-guns adapted to 
fire through the propeller arc. 
A machine w'hich was obsolete in 
1940 judged by British standards, 
it W'as replaced by much faster 
and better armed fighter types 
evolved in the U.S.A. 

Buffalo. Second city of New 
York, U.S.A., the co. seat of Erie 
county. It is at the E. extremity 
of La.k(' Erie, and at the head of 
the Niagara river, 423 m. by rly. 
N.W. from New York. Because 
of superb natural advantages — 
notably its position on Lake Erie, 
which makes it one of the chief 
outlets for the argicultural pro- 
duce of the Mid-W., and its 
pi'oxiinit}' to New York — Buffalo 
is one of the counti-y’s leading 
industrial and commercial centres 
and one of the w'orld’s great ports. 


The U.S.. state, and city govern- 
ments have cooperated to exploit 
these advantages, building inland 
waterways and dredging the lake 
harbour." The water powder from 
Niagara Falls provided another 
incentive to commercial pre- 
eminence. Buffalo is served by 14 
rly. lines. It has its own airport 


and a marine air terminal. Two 
bridges connect it with Canada. 

Buffalo, which claims to be the 
world’s foremost grain distribut- 
ing centre, receives, processes, and 
distributes 250,000,000 bushels a 
year. The first grain elevator 
was erected in 1843. Other lead- 
ing products received, stored, and 
distributed are flour, livestock, 
iron, steel, coal, and lumber. 
There are foundries and machine' 
shops, motor vehicle, aircraft, 
railroad equipment, farm imple- 
ment, electrical machinery, radio, 
radiator, and boiler factories, 
blast furnaces and glass plants, 
shipyards, flour and lumber mills, 
slaughtering and meat-packing 
plants, and the -world’s largest 
parachute factory. Only New 
York surpasses Buffalo in volume 
and variety of products. 

Prominent buildings are the 
new 32-storey city hall, the 
federal building, Buffalo univer- 
sit3% Canisius (Jesuit) College, the 
cathedrals of S. Joseph and S. Paul, 
and a number of 
commercial office 
blocks, including the 
Ellicott Square 
building, one of the 
largest of its kind in 
the world. The 10 
parks cover 2,300 
aeres, the finest being 
Delaware Park, 230 
acres, with a lake. 
The water power of 
Niagara Falls gener- 
ates electricity for 
lighting and other 
purposes, and the water supply 
(municipal) is obtained from Luke 
Erie. Pop. (1950) 580,132. 

Buffalo was organized as a town 
in 1804, and named Now Amster- 
dam. It received its present name 
in ISIO. when it was incorporated. 
During the second war with 

England in 1813 the place w-as 



Buflalo, New York State. View oi the business quarter looking towards the 
harbour ; the broad highway on the left is Main Street 



Buffalo. Left. Indian water-buffalo ; this breed can be domesticated. 
Right. African bujQfalo, a smaller animal which is untameable 

Garniicr Bolton, F.Z.S.j and P. W. Bond 
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Bugs. 1. Giant water bug of South America (reduced). 2. Ranatra linearis, a 
British water bug (reduced). 3. Naucoris cimicioides, a water bug. 4. Water skater. 
5. Big-legged bug, 6. Shield bug. 7. Velia curreus, water bug 


(probably W. Asiau), is a coa- way between Lvov and Taniopol, 
mopolitan pest in dirty homes and and flows N., forming the Russo- 
old houses where there are number- Polish frontier for some loO 
less crevices for daylight hiding. When it reaches Brest it turns W. 
It has never been proved to convey to join the Vistula 21 m. below 
the germs of any disease, but is Warsaw. About 440 m. long, it is 
troublesome owing to the irriba- navigable for half its course. An 
tion caused by its feeding habits, affluent and canal connect it with 
The tropical bed-bug {Cimex the Dniester. ^ 
hemiptera) is common in India; ^ Severe fighting took place along 
C. boueti is the tropical bed-bug ifs banks between Russian and 
of Africa and S. America. There Austro-German forces in 191o. 
are other kinds which live on bats. During the Second Great WaL 
Many bugs are aquatic, and when Germany and Russia divided 
every fresh-water pond contains Poland in 1939, that stretch of 
numerous species, of which the tl^c Bug which later lay along 
boatman or boat-fly (g.v.) {Noton- th^ Russo-Polish frontier formed 
ecta glauca)^ the water-scorpion part of the demarcation line. 
{Nepa mierea), and the water-gnats There was heavy fighting along its 
or skaters and Velia) course in 1941 and I iH4. 

are well-known examples. A trop- Buga. Town of Colombia, in 
ical species (Letkocerus grandis) is Valle dept. On the^ Cauoa, at a 
4 ins. long, and attacks small frogs height of 3,^0 ilj is some o5 
and fishes. The sea-skaters {Halo- ui. by rly. E. of Bu^aventura. 
bates) are found at the surface of If trades in sugar, coff^, cattle, 
the Atlantic and Pacific. See and rice. Pop. (est.) 50,000. 
Insect. Bugauda. Prov. of Uganda, 

Bug OR South Bug. River of bordering Victoria Nyanza. It is 
Ukraine S.S.P^. The Greek Hy- divided into three administrative 
panis, and known as the Black Sea districts, Mengo, Masaka, and 
Bug, it rises in Volhynia, flows Mubende. Principal towns are 
S.E. for some 450 m., and forms the commercial centre, Kampala, 
near Nikolaiev an estuary 30 m. on the Kenya-Uganda rly., and 
long, opening into Dnieper Bay. Entebbe, seat of govt. There is 
It is navigable for about 55 m. In communication by lake steamer 
1941 and 1944 there was severe with Kenya and^ Tanganyika, 
fighting on its banks. See Russo- Cotton, coffee, maize, castor oil 
German Campaigns, pp. 7183, seed, ground nuts, and plantains 
7188. are cultivated, and cattle are 

Bug OR West Bug. River of reared. Pop. (1963 est.) 1,500,000. 
Russia and Poland. Sometimes The kingdom of Bugan da, whose 
called the Polish Bug, it rises mid- people are the Baganda, was 


already an organized community 
under its kabaka (ruler) Mutesa, 
when the first European explorers 
Speke and Grant reached the 
capital, near the present Kampala, 
1862. Control of the territory by 
the British East Africa co. was 
proclaimed, 1890 ; it w'as taken 
over by the British govt., 1894. 
The status of Buganda was laid 
down by the Uganda agreement, 
1900, subject to which the heredi- 
tary kabaka exercised direct rule 
over his people through his mini- 
sters and the great lukiko (an 
assembly with 60 elected members 
out of a total 89). Kabaka Mutesa 
II, exiled in 1^53 for failing to 
conform fuUy with the terms of 
the 1900 agreement, was restored 
in 1955. 

Bugbane. {Cimicifuga elata). 
Perennial herb of the family Ranun- 
culaceae. A native of E- Europe, 
Siberia, and N. America, it has 
leaves divided into three leaflets, 
and the small whitish flowers are 
conspicuous only hy their associa- 
tion in terminal clusters. 

Bugis. People of early Malayan 
stock in Celebes, Indonesia. Al- 
lied in blood, in culture, and in 
speech to the Macassars, whoso 
Mahomedanism, tinged with Hindu 
influence, they share, they are ex- 
cellent weavers and dagger (kris) 
makers. By their skilful seaman- 
ship and aptitude for barter they 
control the coasting trade of their 
group of islands. 

Bugle. A brass instrument of 
treble pitch used for military 
signals. Its open notes give the 
chord of B flat, thus ; 




g- 1^1?-, 






written in. Key C, one tone higher. 
Side holes, covered by keys, were 
added in 1810 to give the inter- 
mediate notes, but this form, 
known as the key-bugle or Kent- 
bugle, has been superseded by the 
more useful cornet-k-piston in 
military and other bands. The word 
is derived from buculus, young 
bullock, the instrument being 
originally of ox-horn. 

Bugle Lily ( Watsonia). Genus of 
bulbous perennials, members of the 

family Irid- 
aceae. Natives 
of S.Africa,they 
have long, stiff, 
sword - shaped 
leaves, and 
flag-like flowers 
in a taU spike, 
scarlet, pink. 

Bugle lily, showing foae or purple 
flag-like flowers colour. 
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Bugloss, Lycopais 
arvensis 


Bugloss. Popular name 
(through Fr. buglossc from Gr. 
hnuglossos, ox-tongued) for certain 

plants with 
rough, bristly 
leayes, which 
are considered 
thus to resem- 
ble the tongues 
of oxen. The 
plant particu- 
larly known as 
bugloss is 
Lycopsis arven- 
an annual 
or biennial 
herb, native to 
Great Britain 
and S. Europe, 
which is a weed 
of cultivated ground and sandy 
heath. It is a bristly plant from 
12 ins. to 18 ins. high. The leaves 
are lance-shaped or oblong, and 
the clustered flowers are bright 
blue. The name is applied also to 
EcJiium vulgare {■see Viper’s Bug- 
loss). Both plants belong to the 
familv Boraginaceae. 

Bugojno. Tov’n and di.strict of 
Bosnia, ^Tngoslavia. A hilly coun- 
try, traversed by the river Vrbas, 
the district is served by branch 
rlys. to the line from berajevo to 
Brod on the Sava. Bugojno, the 
chief town, on the river Vrbas, is 
a rly. terminus. Pop. (1954) dis- 
trict, 58,796. 

Buguruslan. A town of the 
R.S.F.S.R. in Chkalov region, on 


the river Kinel, at its confluence 
with the Tarkhanka, 106 m. by rly. 
N.E. of Kuibishev. It is the centre 
of a farming district and has trade 
in leather, wax, and cattle. 11 also 
has flourmills. Pop. 12,000. 

Buhl. Town of \V. Germany, in 
Baden. It stands near the cele- 
brated valley of the Biihl, where 
are the beautiful falls of Gorthel- 
bach, 26 m. 8.W. of Karlsruhe. 
Pop. (est.) 5,000. 

Buhl OR Boulle. a style of 
furniture decoration introduced 
by Andre Charles Boulle, a famous 
cabinet-maker who flourislicd in 
Paris under Louis XIV. Its chief 
characteristic is the application of 
tortoiseshell veneering on ^ire- 
pared wood. The siirfiU'C is inlaid 
with delicate tracery in metal (gilt- 
bronze or silver), or inlays of thin 
metal are adorned with tortoise- 
shell tracery. Real Buhl furniture 
w’as solid, curved lines usually pre- 
dominating ; heavy mountings in 
chiselled ormolu were often added. 

Builder, T HE. Published in 
London, this is the leading and 
oldest British weekly newspaper 
devoted to the architect nral pro- 
fession and building industry. Its 
contributions, written by special- 
ists, cover all branches of the in- 
dustry, at home and abroad. It 
w'aa founded Dec. ,31, 1842, by 
Joseph A. Hansom (</./’.), arfhitcci 
and inventor of the hansom cab. 
Its offices are at 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


BUILDING: ITS PLACE IN CIVILIZATION 

M. S. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A. 

Here is given the story from the earliest times of many activities in 
building. See also Architecture ; Bricks ami Brickmaking ; Con- 
crete; Floor; House; Paving; Plumbing; Roof; Tiles, etc. 


The wwd building is from Old 
English hyldan, to build, itself 
from bold, a dwelling ; hence, 
originally, to construct a dwelling; 
then, gradually, to construct any 
t;v’ 7 >e of building. The meaning of 
this familiar w'ord is generally un- 
derstood, but it needs to be differ- 
entiated from architecture on the 
one hand, and from civil or striic- 
tural engineering on the other. 
Vffiereas all architecture is build- 
ing, all building is not qualified to 
rank as architecture. Structures 
may be either building or engineer- 
ing, or a combination of the two. 
All habitable, and most roofed, 
structures erected for human use, 
e.g. churches, factories, schools, 
town-halls, are regarded as build- 
ings, and so are some other struc- 
tures, e.g. triumphal arches ; b\it 
bridges and aqueducts, wffiich are 
certainly structures, are classified 
as civil engineering. The designing 


of large contemporary buildiugs 
w’ith a structural framew'ork of steel 
or reinforced concrete entails sound 
knowledge ofstnictural engineering 
(/.e. applied mathematics), hut they 
are commonlv defined as buildings. 
The respective functions of builder 
and architect have varied greatly 
through the ages, and are hrielly 
indicated in this article (but see also 
Architect). 

The earliest forms of dwelling 
can barely he called houses, being 
primitive huts of various types. 
They were erected at wddely d'iffer- 
ent periods according to the stage 
of civilization attained in each r(‘- 
gion, some regions {e.g. Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt) being thousands 
of years ahead of others {e.g. most 
of Europe and America). Up to 
the 20thi century, cave-dwellings 
were still inhabited in several high- 
ly civilized countries of Western 
Europe {e.g. Northern Prance), but 


neither cavo-(hvellings nor cara- 
vans can be called buildings. 

Th(' most rudimentary type of 
hu 1 . sc(ua ri' or eireiila-r on plan, con- 
sisti'd of interlaeed branches or 
wattles, with vertical sidesstiffened 
with timber posts, and often with 
a central jiost to siqiport the slop, 
ingthatehed roof. 8ometimes this 
Form of lint was partially sunk be- 
low ground -level. Another type 
hatl waills of rniid ; and, in the 
tliree gre^at riverine civilizations of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the In- 
dus valley, this type of w^alling was 
siiiienseded by mud bricks baked in 
tlu' sun. Such huts still form the 
normal housing for a large propor- 
tion of the peasants in the Ni'e 
vall(\y, and have flat roofs of palm- 
braneh(‘.s or trunks, covered with a 
layer of mud. A third type of hut, 
found in Britain and many other 
countries, had walls formed of 
rough, undressed stones, the joints 
betiveen them filled with moss or 
mud. it might be rectangular, cir- 
cular, or oval on plan. None of 
these va, pious types of dwelling in- 
volv(‘(l the UH(^ of much skill or of 
projier tools, so they hardly merit 
the name of buildings. 

0n:?m3 ol Building 

At dilTi'i’cmt dates — more than 
5,000 yiNirs ago in the riverine civil- 
izations of the East, 2,000 to 2,500 
years ago in Western Europe — the 
skilled cral't or industry of building 
began ; but its surviving products 
consist mainly of royal, religious, or 
sopiihdiral structures because the 
(IWTllings of humble people w'ere 
fa^sliioned of Hiich flimsy materials 
that most of them have perished. 

A great (had is known about 
building methods in Ancient Egypt, 
W'her(‘ the principal buildings were 
pyramids and tcunples of stone, 
often of granite, and were richly 
carvi'd and painted {see Architec- 
ture). dflie names have been pre- 
served of some of tlieir architects, 
who werc^ employed either by the 
kings or liy the hierarchy of 
firiests. Ijaboiir was conscripted on 
a vast Hcal(‘, and wais often hnitnlly 
treated, crow’ds of men being driven 
hv the lash of an overseer, as may 
be seen depicted in contemjiorary 
cuTvings and paintings. Yet Sir 
Flinders Petrie, a great authority, 
(liscounts po]nilar ideas on this 
subject, arguing that the cruelty 
involved has been much exagger- 
ated, and that the labourers would 
have been unemployed and starv- 
ing otherwise. He also notes that 
11.3,433 prisoners of war were 
employed by one king on temple- 
building. Enormous blocks of 
limestone for the pyramids, and 
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huo-e granite obelisks, were trans- 
ported clown the Nile by barges 
from the quarries for use a 
thousand miles away. The mech- 
anical problems entailed in these 
operations, as at Stonehenge in 
ancient Britain, have long been 
studied by a^ch^8ologists. 

Egyptian masonry reached a 
high^ standard of finish, with 
smooth surfaces and very close 
joints. Bronze tools were used, 
emery being inserted in saw-blades. 
Limestone was easily obtained 
from hills close to the Nile, but 
granite had to be split from its bed 
by means of rows of woodcn-i 
wedges that were wutted and then 
allow'ed to swell after being fixed in 
position. A mixture of lime and 
plaster of Paris was used as mortar 
for masonry, but burnt bricks 
were often set in bitumen (as in 
Mesopotamia). Good building tim- 
ber was unobtainable locally, date- 
palms being the only trees avail- 
able. The blocks of stone were so- 
cured with pins or dow'els of bronze 
or sycamore wood. 

Many of these methods were also 
used in Mesopotamia, where brick 
— burnt or unburnt — was th(‘ 
staple building material. Glaz(‘d 
and coloured terra-cotta was often 
used for facing the more important 
temples and palaccsi. This craft 
was eventually ado])ted by the 
Arabs after they conquered Meso- 
potamia in the 7th century a.d., 
and became a characteristic 
feature of Muslim architecture 
throughout the Muslim empire 
stretching from India to Morocco 
and Spain (see Alhambra). 

Early Greek Methois 

In Greek buildings of the earliest 
or Mycenaean period, polygonal 
or “ Cyclopean ” masonry was 
often used ; but in the Golden 
Age of Greek architecture (5th 
century b.c.), stone was often 
replaced by marble for the temples 
and other important buildings. 
The masonry of that period has 
never been surpassed for accuracy 
and delicacy of workmanship. 
Pentelican marble, from a quarry 
near Athens, was the favourite 
material for monumental buildings 
in that city. The blocks of stone 
or marble were secured with 
dowels of cypress wood or with 
iron or bronze fastenings. In- 
genious mechanical devices were 
used to lift the huge stones. One 
amazing fact recently discovered 
is that iron girders were used as 
cantilevers or beams in the Propy- 
laea at Athens, the Parthenon, 
and other buildings of the 5th 
centui'y b.c. Timber was avail- 


able for the carpentry of roofs, 
and burnt clay tiles for covering 
them, but marble tiles were 
occasionally used. 

These elaborate and highly 
linished stone buildings, with 
their marble columns and bases, 
had developed over a period of 
centuries from timber proto- 
types with wooden posts and 
beams. Arches were seldom used, 
though the Greeks understood 
the principle of the arch. All 
through this period, most dw'elling- 
hoiises in Greece, outside the 
])rineipal towns, were mere huts, 
and few have survived. The names 
of many Greek architects have 
been recorded ; but not much is 
known of the organization of the 
building industry. 

The Manual of Vitruvius 

Of Roman building methods 
and organization, on the other 
hand, a great deal is known, thanks 
partly to a manual of architecture 
and building construction written 
by Vitruvius Pollio some time 
between 27 b.c, and A.r>. 14. He 
was an architect in the public 
service under the emperor Augus- 
tus, that ruler of whom it was said 
that he “ found Rome a city of 
brick and left it a city of marble ” ; 
and, indeed, although Rome was 
reputedly founded in 753 B.c., 
it was not, in fact, until the time 
of Vitruvius that it began to be 
rebuilt on the grand scale. He 
describes the respective duties of 
architects, engineers, and sur- 
veyors ; Roman building by-laws 
and municipal building-inspectors ; 
the water-sui)ply system and its 
administration ; he mentions com- 
petitive tenders from contractors, 
specifications, building contracts, 
and penalties. Above all, he 
describes in great detail all the 
materials then in use, and the 
processes of construction, from 
seasoning bricks and timber to 
driving piles and curing damp walls. 

Although many features of 
Roman building, more especially 
the use of columns and beams 
(trabeated construction), were de- 
rived from the Greeks, together 
with elaborate rules for design, 
the Romans introduced arches 
and vaults as their main structural 
elements, and for these favoured 
burnt brick and concrete. Their 
concrete was a novelty, and en- 
abled them to build their mar- 
vellous domes, aqueducts, basili- 
cas, and other great structures. 
Its excellence was due in the main 
to the fine volcanic powder called 
pozzolana, which proved to be 
an admirable material for mixing 


with slaked lime to form mortar 
or concrete. Mud bricks were 
generally used up to the time of 
Augustus : thereafter kiln -burnt 
bricks became popular. Brick 
arches were much used in com- 
bination with concrete, as in the 
Pantheon. 

Roman bricks were larger and 
thinner than those of today, but 
in important buildings were norm- 
ally covered with stucco or marble. 
Many examples of Roman pro- 
vincial brickwork can be seen in 
England : e.g. at Verulamium 
near St. Albans, at Colchester, and 
in the Roman AVall of London, 
where the bricks are laid in 
double courses at intervals, the 
remainder of the wall being of 
concrete filled in between facings 
of rubble stone. 

There are also many examples 
of Roman dressed masonry in the 
former provinces, including Eng- 
land, the finest being the huge 
aqueducts near Nimes in France 
(the Pont du Gard) and at 
Segovia in Spain ; triumphal 
arches as far afield as Timgad in 
Africa and Palmyra in Syria : 
theatres at Arles and Nimes in 
France ; and, of course, a much 
greater number of buildings in 
Italy itself. 

Timber was used as shuttering 
for concrete ; for roof trusses 
(sometimes cased in bronze) ; for 
lintels over doors and windows of 
small houses as well as for doors 
themselves ; but timber did not 
play a prominent part in the 
larger buildings. Hardly any 
examples of Roman carpentry 
have survived, but it is clear from 
Vitruvius’s book that some types 
of joint still in use were used by 
the Romans, as they were indeed 
by the Greeks and Egyptians. 

Roman Com?ort 

In their multi-storeyed flats 
in Rome itself, as in their country 
“ villas ” in Britain and other 
provinces, there were many com- 
forts. Apparatus for central - 
heating and for hot baths can still 
be seen in many villas in England 
as well as fine mosaic floors. 
There was a magnificent system of 
water-supply in Rome, fed by 
arched stone aqueducts from 
springs as much as 60 miles away, 
and distributed through the city 
by an elaborate arrangement of 
lead pipes with bronze stop-cocks. 
Glass was in general use for win- 
dows in the time of Vitruvius, 
usually thick and sometimes in 
fairly large sheets. 

After the fall of Rome in the 
5th century a.d., there was an 
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abrupt break in this advanced 
civilization. For a century or two 
it survived in the eastern pro- 
vinces, where the new capital 
Constantinople (Istanbul) con- 
tinued to maintain the tradition, 
including a splendid system of 
water-supply, until it fell to the 
Turks in 1453 ; but the bulk of 
the Roman Empire lapsed into 
barbarism during the centuries 
that are Imowm as the Dark Ages. 
In Western Europe, including 
Britain, very little building was 
done between c. a.d. 450 and c. 
A.D. 1000, when the Middle Ages 
begin — a? period that lasted till 
the beginning of the Renaissance 
which, so far as architecture is 
concerned, began in Italy early 
in the 1 5th centm*y , and in England 
and France about a century later. 

Medieval Building 

Medieval building, i.e. from c. 
1000 up to the Renaissance, may 
be conveniently treated here as a 
whole. (For its successive phases, 
see Architecture.) Throughout 
this period, the predominant 
power in building operations was 
the Church {i.e. in Western Europe 
the Roman Catholic Church) up to 
the time of the Protestant Reform- 
ation in the 16th century. Many 
fine castles were erected, and a few 
stone houses for richer people, but 
most folk lived in flimsy cottages 
<n* huts not much better than the 
primitive dwellings of earlier times. 
The majority of the chief building 
enterpri ses were therefo re initiated, 
financed, and controlled by power- 
ful bishops or hy the abbots and 
priors of the innumerable monas- 
teries. 

Lay-architects designed these 
buildings, which were built by 
lay-craftsmen who came to be 
organized in craft-guilds, many of 
which survive in London as the 
City Livery Companies. Although 
the enormous quantity and the 
high quality of their work remains 
a marvel, and forms an impressive 
testimonial to the enthusiastic 
piety of the age, the actual con- 
ditions of work were far from 
idyllic. Workmen were fined for 
being late or drunk, for idling, for 
bad language, for losing their tools, 
for boycotting or obstructing 
“ foreigners ” from another town 
acting as “ blacklegs,” for quar- 
relling with men of other crafts 
over questions of demarcation of 
duties. Hours of work were in- 
ordinately long — from sunrise to 
sunset, with intervals for meals ; 
but there were a gi'eat number of 
saints’ days or holy days when 
little or no work was done. In 


frosty or wet weather, building was 
impossible and the workmen were 
stood off. 

The designer, who was usually 
styled the master or master-mason, 
prepared his plans in advance on 
parchment, using drawing-instru- 
ments and ink. Details ot mould- 
ing, tracery, etc., were drawm on 
large boards in the tracing-house or 
lodge attached to the building in 
course of construction (hence the 
origin of the lodge in freemasonry). 
Sometimes the architect was at 
work on several buildings simul- 
taneously, travelling from one to 
another. With him were associated 
various officials concerned with 
administration and finance. Geof- 
frey Chaucer w'as a clerk-of-works 
in the royal service ; and William 
of Wykeham, before he became a 
ficreat and rich ecclesiastic, served 
in a similar capacity at Windsor 
Castle during 1356-61. 

The master-builder or general 
contractor did not exist, each of 
the various crafts or “ trades ” 
working under its own master. 
According to circumstances, each 
master estimated for (a) labour and 
plant only, materials being pro- 
vided by the building owners or 
{b) labour and transport ; or (c) 
labour, transport, and materials. 
Sometimes the mason-contractor 
was also a quarry-owner. Labour 
was often conscripited for royal 
building operations. The numlior 
of men employed was sometimes 
enormous : c.y. 1,630 men at 
Beaumaris Castle, Anglesey. 

Methods of Transport 

Transport was a serious factor in 
medieval building operations, and 
might amount to as much as throe 
times the cost of the materials 
carried. This was chiefly due to 
the lack of roads, so that, unless 
water-transport was available, all 
materials had to be bortie on pack- 
horses — a practice which created 
great difficulties where large 
quantities of stone had to be 
brought long distances. In Lotr- 
don and East Anglia, hardly any 
good building stone is obtainable 
locally, so most of the stone re- 
quired was floated from distant 
quarries by sea or river. By 
this means the stone for Eton 
College was brought from York- 
shire and much of the stone for 
Westminster Abbey came from 
Caen in Normandy. 

After a long break of nearly 
a thousand years following the 
Roman evacuation of Britain, the 
crafts of brick -making and brick- 
laying were revived. Tiles were 
in use from the 13th century on- 


wards, while lead was a favourite 
material for roofing churches and 
castles all through the Middle 
Ages ; but thatch and shingles 
provided the normal covering for 
dwelling-houses. The use of glass 
in church-windows had become 
general by the middle of the 12th 
century, but was still rare in 
castles and almost unknown in 
lesser dwelling-houses. Even in 
the cha]iter-house at Westminster, 
oiled canvas was used. Sanitation 
in ordinary honses was non- 
existent, but castles were fur- 
nished with garderobps (latrines), 
and in the monasteries the latrines 
{7iec€smria) were flushed by run- 
ning water. 

Although the Renaissance 
caused a great upheaval in archi- 
tecture in Italy in the 15th century, 
and in England and France about 
a century later, it did not materi- 
ally affect the medieval organ- 
ization of the building industry or 
its methods. But a much higher 
standard of comfort came to be 
expected. Wood -panelled walls, 
plastered ceilings, and glazed 
windows all led to rapid develop- 
ments in the building crafts. 

London Building By-laws 
Towards the end of the 17th 
century, in the time of Wren, 
substantial changes took place. 
One was the publication of more 
stringent building by-laws for the 
City of London, following the 
Great Fire of 166(). Another was 
the appearance of the speculative 
builder, i.e. a person who builds 
houses or shops at his own expense, 
as a spc^culation, in the hope of 
selling them at a, profit to other 
people, Sometimes a speculator 
will buy large plots, and then 
dispose of thejn, sub-divided into 
small pU)ts, to smaller builders. 
The most notable pioneer in this 
field was a medical man, Dr. 
Nicholas Barhon, M.R. (d. 1698) ; 
and many of his houses still survive. 
It might be thought that Sir 
Christopher Wren, who suddenly 
turned from science to architec- 
ture at 30 years of age, would have * 
brought about a fundamental 
change in building methods by 
intrt)duoing scientific theory into 
crafts which worked on traditional 
lines, but things seem to have 
proceeded much as before.^ 

Country builders often dispensed 
with architects by making use of 
convenient little books of designs 
{e.g. A ?iure Guide for Builders, 
1729, and The Builder’s Jewel, 
1757, both produced by Batty 
Langley, a landscape-gardener 
turned architect, “ for the use of 


workmen ”) ; but no great change 
occurred in methods until the 
boom in canal construction which 
began c, 1760 and the development 
of structural cast-iron which closely 
followed it. The cheap trans- 
port provided by canals led . 
to a general use of many 
materials, e,g. Welsh slates, . r 
hitherto prohibitively ex- 
pensive because of the coat j 

of carriage. The introdiic- f 

tion of cast-iron as a struc- 
tural material profoundly 
affected the whole building ! 

industry, which even two 1 

centuries later has hardly ad- 
justed its ancient traditional 1 1 
methods to the revolution- 
ary change thus created. 

During the half-century 
before Queen Victoria’s ac- 
cession in 1837, the civil Cl 

engineer, the • mechanical 
engineer, and the quantity- 
surveyor all made thcn'r ap- be 
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Buildiut?. Section o£ the 20th-century architect- 
designed brick- built detached house illustrated 
below. The ground-floor room on left is the kitchen 
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of Carpenters and Joiners in 1800 
forming a landmark. Various 
other craft unions followed, to 
take the place of the medieval 
craft-guilds ; but their amalgama- 
tion, resulting in great in- 
dustrial and political power, 
did not take place until the 
, , *20fch century. 

Ifineteenth-Century Changes 
' » During Queen Victoria’s 
long reign, the principal 
chaaiges that occurred in 
building practice in Eng- 
land, as in C'ontinental 
“ Europe and the U.S.x\., were 
: due mainly to the increas- 

' f ing use of iron (and later 
of steel) in construction ; 
and to the increasing use 
. of machinery for manufac- 
iSL taring building materials ; 
but there were also organ- 
J izational changes due to the 
hen development of trade unions 
and to the corresponding 
development of employers’ organ- 
izations. Many of the largest 
building firms originated as very 
small concerns, founded by men 
who had started humbly as work- 
ing craftsmen but had been gifted 
with business acumen enabling 
them to undertake contracts of 
gradually increasing magnitude, 
until their firms became large 
limited liability companies. The 
old close personal touch between 
master and men with a very 
similar background inevitably dis- 
appeared with the advent of 
financiers whoso primary obliga- 
tion W'as to their shareholders. 

The advent of building com- 
panies with capital to develop 
powered equipment for handling 
materials led to the introduction 




life: 




Builnnj. The house ia course of construction, showing . 
roof timbers ,* right, ^pproaching completi(m, after the 

pearance in organized professional lapsed since 

groups ; and the invention of rail- Boman times. In i f I |||||H||[Un 
ways produced the engineering 1836theRJ.B.A. || j ^ 

contractor, who undertook con- published a prize ijl '!i,PllW H ir 

tracts on a large scale. One result essay by George ^ i ^ 

was that the separate building Godwin on The ' 

crafts or “trades” tended to be Nature and Pro- HHpBjMl _ ''' * 'V-’ 

the general contractor or master crete, and con- | t 

builder, though there are still crete soon came |: ‘ ' ^ 

some districts where the crafts to be used as ‘ " r 

work separately. foundation ma- |||| 

About 1811, Portland cement terial under walls 
was invented by a Leeds stone- and piers. It was many years of larger and heavier components, 
mason, Joseph Aspdin, who patent- later that its structural possibili- so that large structures could be 
ed it in 1824. Apart from its ties were fully realized. built more quickly and at less cost, 

excellence as a component of The begiimings of trade union- Cast-iron girders had been in 
mortar, it was soon found to be ism in the building industry may use for many years before 1833, 
an excellent matrix for concrete, also be placed in this period, the when a floor of cast-iron joists 
the use of which had almost formation of the Friendly Society and concrete was produced ; and 
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stand inside tlio building, and 
earrying fir-ei^roof girders and thin 
concTtdo Hooi's. 

For nearly all industrial, com- 
Tuci’eial, and public buildings, to 
some extent also for houses, 
pitched {i.c, sloping) roofs began to 
be replaced by flat roofs of rein- 
Foreeil c(nicretc covered with as- 
phalt or some other waterproof 
material. In the great housing 
boom that followed the First Great 
War s() much rural land round the 
larger towns was occupied by huge 
municipal estates of smalf semi- 
detached houses that in later years, 
esi)ecially after the .Second Great 
War, a movement for increasing 
the density of ])opulation by eon- 


Building. Steel frame of the “ Northolt ” concrete clad house, 
ready for the precast panel cladding ; only a small amount 
of mortar is used for the cladding, the remainder of the 

constru'fon heiusr •’rv 
Photo, Ministru 0 / Worka 


Building. The completed concrete clad structure, neat and 
practical in character : it can bo erected in eight days 
Photo. Miniatrii of Works 


in 1850 the rolled-iron-joist was 
introduced into England from 
Belgium. In the following year 
the enormous iron and glass struc- 
ture later called the Crystal Palace 
was built for the Great Exhibition 
in Hyde Park, and afterwards 
re-erected at Sydenham. 

Steel-and-Concrete 

From that date onwards, the 
process continued. Soon the 
greater part 0 f the internal structure 
of factories and other commercial 
buildings came to be constructed 
of iron, and later of steel, though 
most of the external walls and 
party-wmlls continued to be of 
brick or stone. During the 1880s 
the first multi-storey buildings 
(“ skyscrapers ”) with an iron 
framework were erected in Chicago, 
U.S.A. (It was some 20 years 
before the city of New York, to 
whose limited building land the 
skyscraper proved so peculiarly 
suitable, took to this style of con- 
struction and made it its own.) 
Later, it was found necessary 
to encase girders and stanchions 
with concrete to obviate the risk 
of collapse in case of fire. 

The increased use of machinery 
led to the mechanical duplication 
of many ornamental features that 
had hitherto been laboriously 
carved by hand. Sanitation, 
water-supply, heating, and venti- 
lation were greatly improved 
during the Victorian era, and in 
the larger towns electric light 
had begun to supersede gas before 
the end of the 19th century. 
Municipal housing had hardly 
got into its stride : and, except 
for town-halls and schools, nearly 
all building was carried out by 
commercial or private enterprise. 


Unquestionably, 
the introduction 
of reinforced con- 
crete into building 
construction at 
the beginning of 
the 20tli century 
was a major 
event. The first 
important struc- 
tures in tins ne\v 
material were 
bridges erected 
in Continental 
Europe in 1890, 
and for a time 
the initiative in 
design was held by France. 
Various systems, devised arul 
patented by Freneh enginocu’s 
(fi.ff. Coi ijnet, Consid.'re, and especi- 
ally Hcnnelnque) were exported to 
England and were operated by ap- 
proved building contractors work- 
ing under licence. Entirely new 
formulas were wmrkod out so that 
calculations of strength could bo 
made by English engineers and 
architects. 

Twentieth-Century Practice 
The introduction of steel fram- 
ing, and then of rcinfori;cd con- 
crete, entailed drastic modification 
of building by-laws, which had 
hitherto been based on the assump- 
tion that solid walls would carry 
all the weight of a building ; but 
the necessary changes took place 
very slowly. In the second half of 
the 20th century it is permissible in 
the U.K. to dispense entirely with 
load-bearing walls, and to substi- 
tute for them a thin sheet of glasn 
or any other material capable of 
excluding rain and cold, the whole 
weight of the structure being borne 
by slender columns and piers, often 


cent rating it in Hats or terraces 
caim^ into b(ung. B\it Grent Britain 
Inis always been slow to follow the 
Gontinental habit of living in flats, 
the (losing for a patch of private 
garden persisting among many 
p(H)ple. 

Synthetic Materials 

Ae.iito shortage of labour and 
materials during and after the 
First Groat War stimulated the in- 
vention of many new synthetic 
materials as substitutes for brick, 
stone, tiles, and timber ; also for 
plaster as a covering for walls and 
ceilings, hccauso normal plasteiing 
entails the use of much water 
which has to bo allowed to dry out 
before the later coats can be ap- 
plied and, before distempering can 
be done, thus involving a great de- 
lay in building operations. Work 
on building sites was further re- 
duced by manufacturing in ad- 
vance ( })refabricatin”’’) all [loss- 
iblc componentsof buildings, which 
then needed only to be assembled. 

To do thi.s, by mass-production 
methods, it became necessary to 
formulate a range of standard 
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building laws un- 
til a separate 


types u ide enough to give an arelii- 
t'ect an extensive choice in making 
his designs. Doors, windows, and 
other joinery were also standard, 
ised, and were imported in large 
quantitios from Scandinavia and 
elsewhere. 

After the Second Great War, tlu^ 
standardised and prefabricated 
plurnbing-unit became po[)u]ar for 
housing-schemes. It comprised a 
heating apparatus, sanitary fit- 
tings, a cooking unit, and all neces- 
sary pipes and connexions. row(‘r- 
driven tools wore introduced, vjj. 
for planing floors and spraying 
paint. 

The cumulative effect on the 
building industrv of all these iimo- 

<37 •, 

vations w’as tremendous. Tin* 
number of skilled craftsmen on any 
given site was rcclnccrl, whereas 

the number of men required for as- ^ 

sembling prefabricated components ministry of Hous- 
or for semi-skilled work in rein- ing and Local 
forced concrete, etc., wars increased. Government was 
The greater part of any large build- «et up in lt)5l. 
ing was cither prefabricated or w'as Local authorities 
undertaken by specialist sub-con- niay, and if re- 
tractors, so that the master- build- quired by the 
er’s task became chiefiy a matter ( »f minister of Hous- 
correlating their various activities ing and Local 
and undertaking the limited resi- 
due of work left for Ids own em- 
ployees. Everything became les-; 
traditional and more scientific, ap- 
proaching more nearly to engineer- 
ing. Coiisvli A Short History of the 
Building Crafts, M. S. Briggs, 

1925; Building To-day, S. 

Briggs, rev. ed.,' 1048 ; Building in 
England down to 1540, L. E. Sal/.- 
man, 1952 ; The Building Encyclo- 
paedia, Waverlcy Book Co./ new 
ed., 1953. 

Btiilding Laws. In English 
Jaw, the term applied to the code 
of laws governing the erection, 
alteration, and demolition of 
buildings. The ministry of Health 
w^as the central body responsible 
for the administration of the 



Bmlding. Top, completed frame 0! a trick and steel 
clad house, with chimney stacks ready to be carried up 
. , , to the roof level. Below, finished house 

G (J y e 1 n m e n t Photos, Ministry of Worhs 

shall, make by- 
laws for regulating the construe- usually require plans to be depo- 
tion of buildings and the materials sited with the local authority fm- 

approval and provide 
for the inspection of 
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Buiidms. ^ Top, isometric plan of the Nuttall house, 
showing li^ht steel framework, party wall, and steel 
panels. Below, completed unit of the house ; dotted 
lines indicate the other half of the residence which will 

he added later 


■ 

be 

^Venc Pipe 
'Boiler flue 
'Intermediate Purlins 

to be used ; the 
space round 
buildings ; light- 
ing and ventila- 
tion ; the dimen- 
sions of rooms 
intended for 
human habita- 
tion ; height of 
buildings and 
chimneys ; sani- 
tary convenien- 
ces ; drainage ; 
tanks for water 
supply ; stoves 
and fittings, so far 
as by-laws are re- 
quired for health 
and prevention of 
fire. The by-laws 


the w^ork by an inspec- 
tor of the local 
authority after it has 
been completed. 

For any building 
work that amounts to 
development within 
the meaning of the 
Tovti and Country 
Planning Acts, per- 
mission must be ob- 
tained, and the require- 
ments of these acts 
complied with, unless 
the development comes within one 
of the many exceptions created by 
order of the minister. Application 
for permission is made to the local 
planning authority, which is the 
relevant local county, county 
borough, or borough council. 

In most districts buildings must 
conform with the building line ; 
f.e., no building may be erected 
so as to project beyond the front 
main wall of the building on either 
side. Thus the Hampstead gar- 
den suburb could not be erected 
without a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, because the picturesque 
irregularity of its building lines, 
which is one of its special features, 
w'as not permissible under any set 
of local by-laws. 
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Btiilding Society. A society 
having for its object the raising of 
a fund by subscriptions from its 
members to make advances on 
mortgages to enable members to 
build or purchase houses. Subject 
to legal safeguards, the fund may 
be augmented by receipt of de- 
posits from the public. In the 
U.K. such societies are governed 
by the Building Societies Acts from 
1874 onwards. Nearly all existing 
societies are incorporated, and 
every new association must frame 
a complete set of rules for its man- 
agement, and obtain from^ the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies a 
certificate of incorporation. An- 
nual returns must be made to the 
registrar, who maintains super- 
vision over all societies, and en- 
sures efficient annual audit of their 
accounts. 

The liability of investing mem- 
bers who hold shares in respect of 
which no advance has been made 
is restricted to the amount paid or 
in arrear. Borrowing members, to 
whom advances have been made, 
are liable for the amount payable 
under the mortgage or under the 
rules. Building societies may be 
either “ permanent ” or “ termina- 
ting ” (for a limited period of exist- 
enceV. In both kinds the principle 
is the same. The society receives 
money from the members, by issue 
of shares. It may also receive 
deposits at interest from members 
and others. The capital thus ac- 
quired is lent to individual mem- 
bers who wish to buy real property, 
the society holding as security a 
mortgage on the property. 

Repayment of Loans 

Repayment by a borrowing 
member is usually effected by 
fixed weekly or monthly amounts, 
calculated to pay off both principal 
and interest over a specified term 
of years. When the debt is repaid, 
the mortgage is vacated, and the 
borrower then receives the deeds 
of the property. 

The society may take into ac- 
count in making the advance cer- 
tain forms of additional security — 
e.g. a charge on a life policy ; a 
guarantee by a local authority ; a 
charge given by the member on 
money deposited with the society 
or on trustee investments ; a guar- 
antee given under a continuing 
arrangement. A continuing ar- 
rangement arises when an arrange- 
ment is made between the society 
and another person — usually the 
company developing a building 
estate — under which, it being con- 
templated that several advances 
wiU be made by the society to 


different persons who buy houses 
on the estate, guarantees are given 
by the company to the society for 
any money advanced beyond what 
would normally be advanced on 
the security of the houses alone. 
Wherever the society takes addi- 
tional security from anyone other 
than the member, the society 
must, before the contract for the 
advance is made, notify the mem- 
ber of the amount tlie society 
would have advanced on the 
security of the house and land 
alone. 

Without this information as to 
the additional security the pur- 
chaser of the house would think 
that the advance was being made 
to him on the security of the house 
or land alone and might for that 
reason form an erroneous view as 
to its value, if the notice is not 
given, no sums are recoverable in 
respect or the advance or the 
security. 

Whore a societv makes an ad- 
%» 

vance to defray the jmrehase price 
of a house or land, it warrants that 
the price is reasonable unless it 
notifies the member in writing that 
no such warranty is implied. 

Origin and Development 

Originating in the latter half of 
the 18th century as a working- 
class movement for the provision 
of houses by mutual aid, building 
societies gradually incTcased in 
popularity, and shared in the 
general development of coopera- 
tive institutions in the 19th cen- 
tury. The introduction of the 
“permanent” type r. 1846 ])ro- 
vided a useful non-fluctuating 
investment for peojfie of modest 
means, and though confidence was 
shaken by the failure of the 
Liberator society in 1892, the 
Building Societies Act of 1 894 
rendered a repetition of such a 
disaster almost impossible by 
imposing much stricter govern- 
ment supervision. The period 
follow'ing the First Great War 
witnessed an enormoxis expansion 
in the activities of building 
societies. 

Building Societies Act, 1939. 
To regulate new methods and pro- 
tect purchasers of houses on mort- 
gage the Building Societies Act of 

1939, which came into effect in 

1940, was passed. This had three 
main objects : 

1. Regulation of the system of 
taking additional security. Build- 
ing societies do not usually lend 
more than | or } of the purchase 
price of the house if the only 
security for the loan is the house 
itself. Many borrowers find it diffi- 


cult to raise the remaining H or f in 
cash, and accordingly a system tias 
grown up wherel)y the society can 
make a higher advance (not exceed- 
ing tile value of the property), 
where some security additional to 
the house, such as a deposit by a 
third party, is made available. 

Kor sonic years, many building 
societi(vs had been working in close 
coo])eration with companies devel- 
o])ing building estates, so that fre- 
(piently the advances to most of 
the purchasers on one building 
estate would be made by one build- 
ing society. Tins made possible the 
form of additiona l security called a 
“ <‘ontinuing arrangement.” Under 
this, guarantee's for the amount 
advanced to tlu' borrower in excess 
of what would normally be lent on 
the seeiirity of the house alone 
were given by directors of the 
building estate (‘omjiany ; and 
tliese guarantet's were fortified by 
the creation of a fund — the build- 
ers’ “ pool” — into which the build- 
ing estate company })aid, until the 
fund reaelual a certain sum, an 
agreed amount, in respect of the 
houses built by it which were 
bought by purchasers with the 
assistance of a mortgage from the 
building society. This fund was 
always availalile to meet any 
deficiency should any of the 
borrowers default. 

Additional Securities 
This system of additioiialsecurity 
miglit enable people to borrow up 
to 9.5 ]).e. of the purchase price, 
but the act prohibited the taking 
of any additional secnirity except 
when the advance was to a mem- 
ber of the building society. 

The s])ecified additional securi- 
ties include(i (1) a charge on a life 
assurance policy up to the sur- 
render value ; (2) a guarantee by 
an insurance company or by a 
local authority ; (3) a guarantee 
under a continuing arrangement 
which was sitpported by deposits 
of money. 

2. Period of Repayment. Ex- 
cept where there was a continuing 
arrangoment, there was no restric- 
tion on the period of repayment. 
When there was such an arrange- 
ment, the period could not exceed 
20 years unless the advance was 
made under a “ special ” continu- 
ing arrangement. The period of 
repayment could be extended to 
avoid hardship to the borrower at 
any time a year or more after the 
advance was made. 

3. Protection of Prospective 
Borrowers. Before 1939 bor- 
rowers were not usually told of 
the additional security taken by 
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the society, as it was thought 
they would become less willing to 
pay if they knew someone else 
was also liable. They sometimes 
assumed, not urmaturally, that 
the total advance made to them 
was made on the security of the 
house they were buying ; and 
further assumed that if the build- 
ing society was prepared to 
advance 95 p.c. of the purchase 
price on the security of the house, 
the house must be worth what 
was being paid for it. By the 
1939 Act, whenever a society 
makes an advance on additional 
security, the society must inform 
the member before he signs the 
contract how' much it would lend 
on the house alone and what 
additional security it is taking 
from other persons. If the 
borrower is not informed, none of 
the money advanced can be 
recovered by the society or by 
any other person without leave 
of the court. Likewise when a 
person is about to buy land, he 
must be notified if anyone having 
a financial interest in the sale of 
the land has an arrangement with 
the building society under which 
additional security is to be pro- 
vided. If he is not notified ho 
may rescind the contract. 

A building society, by advancing 
money to a member to defray the 
purchase price of a house, is 
deemed to warrant that the price 
is reasonable unless it notifies 
him in writing that no such 
warranty is to be implied. 

Penalties for Misrepresentation 

It is a criminal ofience (penalty 
fine of £100 or 3 months’ imprison- 
ment or both) for anyone having 
a financial interest in the sale of 
any land or in the erection of a 
building on it to represent, with- 
out having reasonable grounds for 
believing the representation to be 
true, that the making of an 
advance by a building society on 
the security of the land implies 
that the land is a sufficient 
security for the advance. When 
a borrower defaults and the 
building society sells the land 
under its mortgage, it must take 
reasonable care to ensure that the 
best price reasonably possible is 
obtained. 

It is illegal for anyone having 
a financial interest in the sale of 
any land to receive . any com- 
mission from a building society 
for introducing the mortgage 
business to it. Both the person 
paying the commission and the 
person receiving it are liable to a 
fine of £500 or 3 months’ imprison- 
ment or both. 


Building Stones* The suit- 
ability of a stone for building de- 
pends mainly on its strength and 
its power to resist the destructive 
action of rain, frost, and certain 
atmospheric gases. Limestones, 
sandstones, and granites are the 
chief natural building stones. 

Suitable limestones for building 
are quarried in many parts of the 
British Isles. Portland stone from 
Dorset is very largely used, espe- 
ciallj" in London. Ancaster stone 
from Lincolnshire, Bath stone 
from Wiltshire and Somersetshire, 
and Hopton Wood stone from 
Derbyshire are also extensively 
employed. Crystalline limestones 
which take a polish are called 
marbles, and are used mainly for 
interior and decorative work. The 
Italian and Connemara marbles 
are familiar examples. Limestones 
are affected by carbon dioxide and 
sulphur in the atmosphere, but 
they weather slowly and evenly. 

The strongest sandstones are 
those in which the constituent 
grains are cemented together by 
silica. Others weather badly. 
Much good sandstone comes from 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

Granites are composed of various 
mitxcrals intercrystallised. Their 
colour, variety, and ability to 
take a polish enable them to bo 
used dccoratively as well as for 
heavy outdoor work. Artificial 
stones are largely used in place 
of the natural material. The 
cheapest, used where appearance 
is not an important quality, are 
in effect blocks of concrete, with 
or without a facing of finer tex- 
ture on the sides that are visible 
in the building. Keconstructed 
stone uses as the aggregate 
crushed stone of a suitable variety, 
which is cemented together by 
Portland cement. Small blocks 
are cast solid, but larger ones 
may be hollow. Steel reinforce- 
ment may be incorporated. Aber- 
deenshire, Kirkcudbrightshire, and 
Cornwall are the chief British 
sources of granite, and much has 
been imported from Norway. 

Artificial stones, made by ce- 
menting together powdered rock 
fragments, are of fine even tex- 
ture and of great strength. Ste 
Building ; Masonry. 

Builth WeUs. Urban district, 
spa, and market town of Breck- 
nockshire, Wales. Near the con- 
fluence of the Irfon with the Wye, 
16 m. N. of Brecon, it has thiree 
railway stations, one lying li m. 
to the N., in Radnorshire, and 
the other two at Builth Road, 
which is If m. to the N.W. The 
medicinal springs, saline, chaly- 


beate, and sulphurous, are no 
longer used. It holds fairs for 
ponies and sheep. Of its historic 
castle, twice destroyed, only the 
earthworks remains. Market day, 
Mon. Pop. (1951) 1,708. 

Built-up Area. In the U.K. 

an area on the road in w'hich there 
is in force a speed limit of 30 m.p.h. 
for motor vehicles. A road is in 
a built-up area if there are street 
lamps not more than 200 yds. 
apart, unless the minister of 
Transport directs to the contrary. 
Any other road may be declared 
to be in a built-up area. Horns 
may not be sounded in a built-up 
area from 11.30 p.m. to 7 a.m. 
except by police and similar 
vehicles. 

Buissou, Feb.dina.nd (1841- 
1932). French educationist. Born 
in Paris, he became director of 
state primary education 1870 and 
professor of education at the 
Sorbonne, 1896. He sat in the 
chamber of deputies 1902-14 
and 1919-28. An early advocate 
of the League of Nations, he 
received the Nobel peace prize, 
1927. He died Feb. 16, 1932. 

Buitenzorg. Town of Java, 
Indonesia, situated 35 m. by rly. 
S. of Batavia (Jakarta). A hiil- 
station, 875 ft. high, it has a palace 
once the summer residence of the 
governor-general of the Nether- 
lands Indies, Its botanical garden 
is famous. Tea is grown on the 
hillsides round the town ; the soil 
is volcanic. Pop. (est.) 70,000. 

Bukarest (Rum. Bucure|ti, the 
city of enjoyment). Capital of 
Rumania. Backed* by a low line 
of hills to the W. and S.W., 
Bukarest is situated in a marshy 
plain on the river Dombovi^a, a 
tributary of the Danube which 
lies some 30 ni. to the south. 
Bukarest became a region under 
the administrative re-organiza- 
tions of 1950 and 1952. It is 
surrounded by a ring of fortifica- 
tions constructed in 1885 by the 
Belgian engineer H, A. Brialmont 
(1821-1903). Among imposing 
buildings dating from before the 
First Great War are the former 
royal palace, the national theatre, 
the university (founded 1864) and 
many other educational institu- 
tions and libraries, as well as more 
than 120 churches. After the 
Second Great War a new theatre 
for opera and ballet, an immense 
new cinema, and a large exhibition 
hall were built on the Floreasca 
marshes ; Bukarest University was 
extended ; and a sports stadium, 
with seating for 80,000, was con- 
structed. New housing areas were 
developed in Ferentari district. 
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Butarest, capital of Eumania. Plan of the city 

and flats replaced the old slums Rumania, Serbia, Greece, and 
of Steaua. Until 194S, Biikarcst Montenegro on the other. This 
was the seat of a Roman Catholic treaty, which ended the He(!on(l 
archbishopric; it forms one of the Balkan War, was based to a Iarg(‘. 
three military regions of Rumania, extent on the treaty ot London, 

Industrial establishments in- May 30, 1913. 
elude electro-technical and engin- Bulgaria ceded to Rumania 2,9(50 
eering works, heavy steelworks and sq, m. of the S. Uobruja. Serbia 
aluminium factories, motor car received 1,795 sq. m. of the vilayet 
factories, an oil refinery, a large of Salonica, 3,473 sq, in. of th(' 
printing works, tanneries, and , 
food processing factories. Cennnit, 
glass, bricks, tiles, and pottery are 
made. Pop. (1948) 1,041,807*'. 

The first reference to Bukareat 
is in a manuscript of 1459. 

Originally the seat of the princes 
of Wallachia, it became the capital 
city when Wallachia and Moldavia 
were united as Rumania in 1861. 

From that period it grew rapidly 
in wealth and prosperity, speedily 
taking on a western aspect. The 
Central Powers captured Buka rest 
in 1916 during the First Great 
War, and held it until the armistice 
in Nov., 1918. During the Second 
Great War, after Rumania joined 
the Axis powers in 1941, Bukarest 
was many times bombed, first by 
the R.A.F., later by the Mediterra- 
nean Allied Air Force ; after 
Rumania accepted the Allied 
armistice terms, Aug. 24, 1944, it 
was attacked by the Luftwaffe. 

There was fighting in and around 
the capital until the Germans were* 
driven out by the Russians, who 
entered Bukarest Aug. 31, 1944. 

Bukarest, Treaty of. Peace 
made August 10, 1913, between 
on the one hand and 


Moiiasiir vilayet, and 9,973 sq. ra. 
of the Kohhovo vilayet. Greece 
w'as giv('n l.(*rrit()ry in the Ralonica 
and rljuiiua vilayets, its total area 
ineluding t.hat of (certain islands 
in the Aegean whicdi she had occu- 
pied, being 1(5,919 sq. m. Monte- 
negiT) rc'ceived parts of the vilayets 
of Seuiari and Kossovo, the total 
ar('a aeciuired being 2,J29 sq. m. 
Bulgaria obtained part of Thrace 
fi om durkey, wdio, however, kept 
all d'hracc (‘ast of the Marilzaand 
a section of laiulto protect Adrian- 
opl(‘, as was settled by a treaty 
b(*i\v('eu her and Bulgaria on Sept. 
18, 1913. Albania had become 
in(l(‘p('iulciit, by a d(*eision of the 
London eoniVrence, in Dec., 1912, 
in which Turkey acquicscicd. Scp. 
Balkan Whirs ; Bulgaria; Rumania; 
Serbia ; Turkey. 

Bukarest, IhuuTy of. Treaty 
foret'd by Ch'rmany and her allies 
upon Rumania, May 7, 1918. By 
tlu* defection of its Russian aup- 
f)orts, Rainninia in the First Great 
\Var was foreed to join in the 
(..-aiec* with the (knt.al Powers 
1. rough! a'lonti early in De.e., 1917. 
In Feh., 1918, Germany gave 
RiUinania four days to deckle on 
j)(‘aei‘ or a reninval of the war. 
()n March 5 a il(*elaratiou was 
sigiual at. Bufla between Rumania 
on the OIK' hand and Germany, 
Austriai, Bulgaria, and Turkey on 
till* oth('r, which was tlic basis of 
t.lu^ ti-eaty of May 7, gc'iierally 
known as tJic peace of Bukarest. 

Rumania ceded to 
Bulga,ria the territory in 
the Dobruja aeipiircd 
under tlui treaty of 
Bukarest., 1913, and to 
the Geniral Powers the 
i'(‘St of the Dobruja as 
far as the Danube. By 
§ Hupplemcintary treaties 
Rumania undertook to 
indemnify the Germans, 
and to transfer with 
littki return her valu- 


Bulgaria 



Bukarest. Galea Victoriei, principal street ol the Rumanian capital ; on 
the nght are the Law Courts. Upper picture, view olf the Palace 
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able oilfields to Germany. These 
agreements were annulled by the 
peace treaties of 1910 between the 
Allies and the Central Powers. 

Bukhara or Bokitaka. City of 
Uzbek S.S.K., capital of a region 
of the same name. On a brancdi of 
the r. Zerafshan, Bukhara city is 
one of the chief commercial towns 
and the principal Islamic centre 
of central Asia, with n\nnerons 
mosques and fine bazaars. It has 
Muslim schools and colleges of 
theology, law, and medicine, and 
has long been famous as a seat of 
learm’ng. It makes cotton, silk, 
and leather goods, hosiery, karakul 
fur, and cutlery. Pop. (est.) 
60,000. About 9 m. H.E. is Kagan 
(formerly called New Bukhara), on 
the Transcaspian rly. Bukhara 
region, area 49,600 sq. m., pop. 
(est.) 465.000, grows cotton. 

Bukhara city was the capital of 
the former independent emirate of 
Bukhara, brought under Russian 
suzerainty in 1873. It kept its emir 
until 1920 when he was deposed by 
the Soviet government ; in 1924 
it was included in Uzbek S.S.B.. 

Bukharin, Nikolai Ivanovich 
(1888-1938). Russian politician. 
Educated in Moscow, Bukharin 
joined the Communist party in 
1904 and was exiled to Siberia by 
the government in 1910. He 
escaped and joined Lenin in Aus> 
tria, where they published Pravda 
{q.v.). During the’ First Great 
War he worked with revolutionary 
parties in the U.S.A., Scandinavia, 
and Switzerland. In Russia, after 
the October Revolution of 1917, he 
became a member of the higher 
economic council and editor of 
Pravda. President of the Com- 
munist International, 1926, he was 
removed in 1928 as a suspected fol- 
lower of Trotsky. Despite Buk- 
harin’s opposition to the liquida- 
tion of the Kulaks, he was read- 
mitted to the party, anti in 1934 
became editor of Izvestia. In 1937 
he was put on trial by the central 
committee, and. although refusing 
to admit anti-Soviet activities, was 
found guilty of betraying the 
Communist cause and executed 
March 15. 1938. 

Bukkum-wood. Timber of the 
sappan tree {Caesalpinia sappan), 
of the family Leguminosae. The 
tree is native to tropical Asia, and 
grows to a height of 40 ft. It has 
prickly branches, with leaves 
divided into 10 or 12 pairs of oval 
leaflets, and clustered sprays of 
yellow flowers. The dull-red wood 
is used as a dyestuff. An orange 
dye is obtained from the roots. 

Bukkur. Fortified island of W. 
Pflki«!tpn. It bcp in a bend of the 


river Indus, between Sukkur and 
Rohri. An oval, limestone rock, 
800 yds. long by 300 yds. wide, and 
25 ft. high, it has always been an 
important strong point and is 
almost covered by an ancient fort- 
ress. It supports the Lansdowme 
rly. bridge and telegraph line. 

Ceded to the British in 1839, it 
was used as the principal British 
arsenal during the Afghan and 
Sind campaigns. 

Bukoba. Port of Tanganyika. 
East Africa. Situated on the W. 
shore of Victoria. Nyanza, 23 m. S. 
of the Uganda border, it is in Lake 
prov. and is h.q. of Bukoba dis- 
trict. It has lake steamer and 
air communication with Mwanza, 
Kisumu (Kenya), and Entebbe 
(Uganda). The r. Kagera flows 
across the district in the N., and 
the main road from Masaka 
(Uganda) traverses it from N. to 
S. ; a proposed highw^ay would 
link Bukoba with Abercorn (N. 
Rhodesia). Coffee is grown by 
African farmers ; tin and wolfram 
arc worked ; hides and skins ex- 
ported. Pop. (1948) dist., 301,665. 

Bukowina or Bukovina. Re- 
gion of S.E. Europe. Mainly 
mountainous, it lies towards the E. 
end of the Carpathians, and is 
bounded roughly by the Dniester 
on the N., the Bialy Czeremosz on 
the W., and the Moldava on the S. ; 
area, some 4,000 sq. m. The 
people, perhaps a million, include 
Buthenes, Rumanians, Poles, Ger- 
mans. Cernauti was formerly the 
capital . The country yields wheat, 
maize, rye, oats, barley, flax, and 
hemp. Manganese and salt occur. 

Under the Turks the Bukowina 
was part of Moldavia. Occupied 
by Russia in 1769 and by Austria 
in 1774, it was ceded to Austria by 
Turkey in 1777. In 1849 it was 
given a separate administration 
and became quasi-autonomous. 
Before the collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian dual monarchy in 1918 
it formed a duchy, bounded by 
Galicia to the N. and Hungary to 
the 8.W. The Bukowina was the 
scene of violent fighting Ipetween 
Austrians and Russians in the 
summer of 1915; the Russians were 
driven out in July- Aug., 1917. 

The Bukowina was joined to 
Rumania on Nov. 28, i918, this 
change being confirmed in the 
treaties of St. Germain and 
Trianon ; and in that kingdom it 
became part, of the department of 
Suceava. On June 26, 1940, Russia 
delivered an ultimatum to Ru- 
mania demanding the cession of 
N. Bukow'ina with Bessarabia ; 
this was accepted, and N. Buko- 
wina became part of Ukraine 


S.S.R. Its cession "was confirmed 
in the peace treaty of 1947. 

The part of Bukowina left to 
Rumania became the region of 
kSuceava, a triangle of territory in 
the region of Iasi (Jassy). 

Bukuru. Town of Nigeria, Brit- 
ish West Africa. It is in the tin- 
mining area of the Plateau prov. in 
the Northern region, and lies 10 in. 
S. of Jos. It has rly . communication 
with Port Harcourt via Kafanchan. 

Bulair. Tovm in the N.E. part 
of the Gallipoli peninsula, Turkey- 
in-Europe. Taken by Suleiman 
Pasha about 1356, it was the scene 
of fighting in the first Balkan War, 
and of the armistice arranged on 
April 19, 1913. During the Dar- 
danelles operations in 1915 the 
Bulair lines were bombarded by 
French warships. 

Bulandskahr. District and 
town of India. The district lies in 
the Meerut div. of Uttar Union, 
just S. of Delhi, between the rivers 
Jumna and Ganges ; area 1,889 sq. 
m. The Ganges Canal traverses 
the district from N. to S., and the 
Hindan is the chief river. The dis- 
trict was invaded by Mahmud of 
Ghazim in 1018, and converted to 
Islam soon after. An alluvial plain, 
well cultivated and irrigated, it 
produces indigo, cereals, cotton, 
etc. Pop. (1951) 1,499,884. 

The town of Bulandshahr (high 
town), formerly called Baran, is 
40 m. S.E. of Delhi. A city of great 
antiquity, it is the site of Buddhist 
remains dating from the 7th-5th 
centuries b.c. The town flourished 
for some time in the 11th century 
A.D., but declined under the Mus- 
lims. It revived under British rule, 
when it was made the district h.q. 
It is a local trade centre for agricul- 
tural produce. Pop. (1951) 37,496. 

Bulawayo (formerly Gubulu- 
wayo). City of Southern Rhodesia. 
In the S.W. of the country, it is the 
chief commercial and industrial 
centre and, at an alt. of 4,450 ft., 
has a cool, dry climate. It is the 
h.q. of the Rhodesian rly. system 
and here the line from Cape Town, 
1,355 m. to the S.W., branches 
N.W. to Livingstone (N. Rhodesia), 
285 m., and on N. to Elisahethville 
(Belgian Congo), 944 m. ; N.E. to 
Salisbury, 292 m., and on E. to 
Beira (Mozambique), 673 m. 
There is air communication within 
the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and with Johannes- 
burg, Nairobi, Beira, and London. 

Among Bulawayo’s many indus- 
tries are heavy and electrical 
engineering, steel and cutlery 
making, brewing, sugar refining, 
printing, and the manufacture of 
clothing and textiles. There are 
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also brick works and cement sia. Standing at tj UJ 
factories, and a cold storage the junction of R j| j 
plant ; and the city is the centre Main St. and Sel- pj. 
of an extensive goldmining, cattle- borne Avenue is a [J (J 
ranching, and maize-growing re- monument com- g □ 
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to the north. Mata oeie rising ox Qn^nxrW>[]OD“ ° M 

Bulawayo has been built on a 1896 ; and at the ““"I 

rectangular plan, the thorough- junction of Main (f j 

fares running N. to S. being called St. and 8th Avenue u r'/p'-Yv niTf - 
sSs or roids, those from E. to is John Tweed’s D'^l Ua 1 T 

W. avenues. Separating the busi- bronze statue of 'R’Ev^n-ufllft - IL ■‘irrmra ■- 

ness section from the suburban Cecil Rhodes. 

district on the E. are the muni- Bulawayo has nft^ fe'lT -f J CZ 
cipal park and botanical gardens, primary, second- f 7 # nVL*-r,5- 


cipal park and botanical gardens, primary, second- 

through which flows the Mat- ary, public, and ’’n j Q u^' U 

sheumhlope river. Among public convent schools, ~ z- x a, 

buildings are the city haU, erected and a govt, tech- y X !□! y 

in 1940 on the site of the old nical college. There U U 

market house, the high court, and is a comprehensive '> — 

the public library ; the national municipal health 
museum, opened 1910, contains service with a large general hospital 
collections relating to the natural and six others. Water is piped from 
history, geology, pre-history, and the Khami dam (11 m.) and the 
ethnography of Southern Rhode- N’cema dam (33 m.). Bulawfiyo’s 
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Bulawayo. Government House 
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Bulawnyo. The building housing the l^gh Cbnrt 


market is the biggest in Central 
Africa. 

Two miles from the city centre 
is Government House, erected on 
the site of Lobongula’s royal kraal, 
which was burned down in 1893, 
and approached through an 
avenue of trees more than IJ m. 
long. The Khami ruins, an aban- 
doned Bottlemont probably of late 
medieval date, lie 13 m. W. The 
original Bukiwayo was the princi- 
pal kraal of Lobeiigula, last king 
of the Matabelo ; the name means 
the place of the killing. The 
present town, founded in 1893, 
was raised to the status of a city 
in 1943. It is administered by 
a mayor and city council (12 
memberH). Pop. (1951) 82,430, of 
whom 27,550 were Europeans. 

Bulb. Fleshy, underground, 
poronnating organ of many mono- 
cotylcdonous plants. A bulb is 
really an enlarged bud, the scales 
of which are attached to a tiny 
stem and are swollen with food 
reserves. Bulbs are of two main 
types ; imbricjited, where the 
fleshy scales overlap one another, 
as in the bulb of a lily, and tuni- 
cated, where each scale encircles 
the stem and the younger scales 
within it, as in the onion. The 
term bulb is sometimes loosely 
used to describe the corm of such 
plants as the crocus and the 
rhizome of an iris, but these are 
stem structures and . not buds. 
Among the popular spring flower- 
ing bulbs are daffodil (Narcissus)^ 
hyacinth, lily, snowdrop, and 
tulip. They should be planted in 
the autumn, the bulb being covered 
with soil to a depth about equal to 
its own height {sec illus. opposite). 

Bulbs are propagated both sex- 
ually by seed and asexually by the 
formation of small bulbs attached 
to the main bulb. » 
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Bulbul. A bird belonpjinp^ to Bulford. Parish and village of became chairman of the council of 
the family Pycnonotidae, of which Wiltshire, England. Tt is on the ministers (i.e. prime minister) in 

various species are found in the river Avon, 2 m. N.N.E. of Ames- 1955. During 1955-56, accom- 

near, middle, bury. There is a large military panied by Nikita Krushchev, first 

and far East, camp here. Pop. (1951) 5,123. secretary of the central committee 

^ and in Africa. Bulganin, Nikolai Alexan- of the Soviet Communist party, 

lUi Generally they dbovich (b. 1895). Russian poli- Bulganin made a number of visits 

yijw,. arc dull in col- tician. Born at Nijni Novgorod abroad, his 

^ oiiring, though dune 11, 1895, son of a book- JBISl ' chief journeys 

III Sr some have a keeper, and educated at the tech- being to Bel- 

brilliant plum- nical school there, he Joined the J ' * grade, where 

age, for instance Communist party in 1917 ; worked he re-entered 

\ the fairy blue- in the Cheka 1918-22 ; was direc- into relations 

Bulbul. Bird of bird {Irena tor of Moscow electrical works with President 

pweWa) of Java. 1927-30; chairman of the conn- Tito ; Geneva, 

The bulbul of oil of people’s commissars and | !^ || , for a confer- 

the Pemian poets is probably head of the state bank 1938-41, lJI | I ence with 

Luscinia hafizi, a nightingale. and a member of the miHtary * P r e s i d e n t 

Buldana. District and town of council 1941-44. Ho became a RmSn toiftie/an Eisenhower. 
Bombay, India. The district, area member of the politbnro 1946, and Sir Anthony 

3,660 sq. m., is hilly, with fertile in 1947 he was made a marshal Eden (British prime minister), and 
valleys producing cotton, sugar, of the Soviet Union. Minister of Edgar Eaure (Ereneh prime mitiis- 
and vegetables. Teak forests are defence in the government set up ter) ; India ; the United King- 
found on the hills. The town of after Stalin’s death in 1953, he dom ; and Egypt. 


Bulbul. Bird of 
the Near and 
Bliddle East 




i!l» 


Nikolai Bulganin, 
Russian politician 


Buldana is on the Penganga river, 
32 m. N.E. of Assaye, on the N. 
edge of a high plateau, at an alt. 
of 2,190 ft. ; it weaves cotton, 
and mills oilseeds. Pop, (1951) 
dist., 870,168. 

Bulfin, Sir Edward Stanis- 
laus (1862-1939). British sol- 
dier. The son of an Irish land- 


BULGARIA: THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 

I'his outline of the geography and hhtory of Ilulgaria traces its 
development from a. Roman province to a tsardom and then to a 
Communist republic. See also the articles on the Balkan Peninsida; 
Sofia and other tovens ; the Danube river ; arid Btdgarian personalities 
e.g. King Ferdinand^ King Boris, Georgi Dimitrov 


Bulgaria is a republic of the 


owner, he was born Nov. 6, 1862, Balkan peninsula. It is bounded 
and educated at Stonyhurst and N. by Rumania, with the river 
Trinity College, Dublin. In 1884 Danube for the most part as the 
he entered the Yorkshire regt. natural frontier ; E, by the Black 
(the Green Howards), of which Sea ; S, by Turkey-in- Europe and 


The other great mountain range 
of Bulgaria, the Rhodope Mts., 
of which the highest peak is 
Moussala, 9,631 ft., is connected 
with the Balkan Mts. through the 


he was colonel from 1914 until his 
death. He served in Burma during 
1892-93, and in the South African 
yVar 1899-1902. After holding a 


Sea ; S, by Turkey-in- Europe and Malka Planina near Sofia, but it 
Greece ; W. by Yugoslavia. It has is an entirely separate range, part 
an area of 42,796 sq. m. Pop. of the great Alpine fold, and 


1892-93, and in the South African (1946) 7,022,206. gradually decreases S.E. and E. 

yVar 1899-1902. After holding a Bulgaria, like the rest of the along the southern frontier. Be- 
mihtary post in Cape Colony for Balkans, is a mountainous country, tween the two ranges lies the 
four years, he commanded an Mountains and hilly regions com- fertile Rumelian plain, the main 
infantry brigade at home. Bulfin prise 60 p.c. of its land surface, and agricultural region of the country, 
went to France in Aug., 1914, and the most striking natural feature The most important river to 
in 1915 ho led the 28th division of the country is the great chain of Bulgaria is the Danube, the inter- 
during its desperate stand at the Balkan Mts., dividing it into national waterway on its northern 
Ypres in the spring. In 1917 ho north and south Bulgaria. Called frontier, which carries most of Bul- 
was transferred, at the head of an by the Bulgarians the Stara Pla- garia’s river commerce ; Rustchuk 
army corps, to Palestine, where he nina (anc. Haemus), the Balkan (Ruse) is the main river port, 
served under Allenby until the range crosses the country from W. Swift mountain tributaries of the 
end of the campaign. He was to E. The eastern section gradu- Danube — the Lorn, Ogust, Vid, 
knighted in 1918, promoted lieut- ally decreases in height, falling Osem, Yantra, Eastern Lorn, and 
enant-general 1919. Commander- away into the Black Sea at Cape Isker — descend from the Balkan 
in-chief in Egypt, 1919, he became Emin^, and is broken by a number Mts. and w'ater northern Bulgaria, 
a full general 1925 and retired of passes, the Bhipka, the Baba The Rumelian plain is watepd by 
1926. He died Aug. 29, 1939. Konak, and the Isker valley being the Maritsa and its tributaries the 

the most important. Tunja and the Aida ; the Maritsa 
/ , ^ The Balkan Mts. are a and the Struma flow to the Aegean 

A I B H tion o! daffodil bulb, continuation ol the feea. 

,t L jm C, Transverse section Carpathian range to Bulgaria was once famous for its 

llm the N.W.> and lie south forests, but the old oak forests dis- 

Jjlfi !l\ e parallel to the appeared under the Turks. The 

/ Danube at a distance dwarf oak and the beech remain 

( \ /Willi jIIm of some 60 m., descend- plentiful in the existing 8,000,000 

lu'' vivv!v\r w often in sharp acres of forest land. 

\X\ J} ) escarpments, on their Bears and wolves are still to be 

^ southern side, and found in the remoter parts of the 

Nvk \ / /[y sloping nmre gently country, as well as jackals, wild 
f fertile river cat, red and roe deer, and chamois. 

/)( j[\v\y'\ C plains on the N. There is wild game of all kinds, and 


Bulb. A. Daffodil bulb. 

B. Longitudinal sec- 
tion o£ daffodil bulb. 

C. Transverse section 
of onion. See text 

opposite 
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mackerel and turbot 
are prolific in the 
Black Sea, where 
there is a consider- 
able amount of fish- 
ing although the Bul- 
garians are not a 
maritime people. 

The climate in gen- 
eral, like that of most 
other parts of the 
peninsula, is marked 
by extreme cold in 
winter and hot sum- 
mers. North of the 
Balkan Mts. the win- 
ters are hitter ; in the 
more protected Ru- 
melian plain spring 
is earlier, summer is 
exceedingly hot, and 
autumn is warm and 
clear. 

The capital of Bul- 
garia is Sofia, near 
the r. Isker (pop., 
est., 437,000). Other 
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important to\TOs are / „ .y\tA ?»_ 

\harna \staHnl’ 77,000 ; Rustchuk fruits are cultivated, cotton, sugar. Development of hydro-electric 
fRusel 54 000. Towms of lesser and tobacco are important emu- power also started, notably at 

importance are Stara Zagora, mercial crops. The valleys are tw'o stations on the r. 

SUven Kolarovgrad (Shumen). famous for thoiv gardens, and l.lio 1‘lovdiv. ()nu Iherinn-olcfonc sta- 
Dobrich (Tolbukhin), and Jambol. production of otto (or attar) ot Uon is in oiioralion at SoK 
Sofia city is a separate administra- roses is a Bulgarian monopoly as anolhor .•ompfotul 1 .l,)l . at Dnni- 

tive unit ; the rest of the country far as Europe is cnuccrncd ; Bui- troygrad (Bakoyaki). u ^ a.- 1 

is divided into 12 provinces each garian otto is considered to surpass Kolarov dam in ibo Rbodope Mt. . 
named after its chief town : Sofia, in fragrance and strensth that, of suiiplios water or 
Burgas. Blagoyevgrad, Tirnovo. Persia and India. After a Com- sonio 80 sq. m. m the Plovdn 
Pleven, Plovdiv. Ruse, Varna niunist government eaino to penver plain. , , i 

(Stalin). Stara Zagora, Khaskovo, in 1947 nationalisation of the land New railway mios eonsfiuetocl 
and Kolarovgrad. was introduced. By li>.5.7 liotweeii after tlie war inelmlo a line hnkin„ 

Origins o! the People acreage of arable land had been Burgas; the Koznit/,a tunnel, 

The Bufoarian people, dcs- nationalised, and it was estimated largest, in the Balkan pemnaula, 
cended from” the Slavs who oocu- that about .72 per cent, of peasant lorms part, ol this route. A nenv 
pied the country during the 3rd- households lived by eollective railway tunl road bridge over the 
6tb centuries A. D., intermixed farming. Mechanised state tarms Oanulio ’’4"’?- 
with Tartar blood from the Turan- were also set up, and the Bulgarian Bulgaria mnl < KiiW™'-'' 

ian tribes which conquered them part of Bobruja was being do- , 

ons and tenacious people, long- iarm. , ‘* 11,1 r p’r.ieue- 

lived, more taciturn and less gay ihiough Butaj n / < np,. 4 .'^ih(* 

than their neighbours in the pen- Development ot Industry ■mtemiil 

insula. The overwhelming nia- Industry began to bo developed capital with I lovdiv, Bui ^ab, 
jority belong to the autonomous after 1946, with a consequent sbift Varna. 

Bulgarian Orthodox Church. It is of population from country to n t a t 

estimated that there are about town. Among new industries were “V nnhnized bv 

100,000 Muslims; there are also electrical enginecrjiig, sluphiuld- ^ • t^hirlp 

Jewish, Armenian, Gypsy, and ing, manufacture of cellulose and various sialo enterprises iiieli a 

Turkish minorities. The independ- heavy chemicals, food processing fruit, tobacco, 

ent Bulgarian patriarchate, which and other light industries. In 1948 gram, otto 

was abolished in 1393, was re- the state took over ownership ol hmshed woods; ^ 

established in 1953. all industrial enterprises ; eommu- are luachmcry ^ ^ 

Agriculture and Industry, nications, electrical under] akings, Glcctrieal, and agricuUuni q p 
Until the end of the Second Great mines, banking, and foreign trade ment, ml, a,nd_ chemicals. 

War Bulgaria w^as essentially an also were nationalised. _ bulk of 

agranan country of small peasant Bulgaria possesses extensive Russia and the o ^ 

holdings worked on a primitive mines of somewdiat inferior coal, countries of 

system of agriculture. Wheat and Aluminium and salt arc worked, Constitution. 

maize are the principal agricul- iron and copper ores are mined; ofDec. 4, 1947, g ^ 

tural products ; the vine and other petroleum deposits exist. is a republu^ vvitli a iircoide . 


Bulgaria aud (.liurgiu in Rumania 
waiB o})imi(hI ill 1954, 

Air services link Solia through 
Bukarest with Moscow, and 
ttu'ough Budapesii w'ith Prague ; 
iiitenial services connect the 
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Bulgaria. Shepherd tending his flock on the hills of S. Bulgaria 



Bulgaria. The Rila monastery, founded in the 10th century 


has a single- chainber parliament, 
the grand national assembly, with 
one deputy to every 30.000 citi- 
zens, who are entitled to vote fi'om 
the age of IS. Deputies are 
elected for four years. The 
presidium consists of one chair- 
man, two vice-chairmen, a secre- 
tary, and 1.5 members ; it is 
responsible to the assembly, which 
has the power to change its 
composition at any time. The 12 
provinces are sub-divided into 95 
rural districts, and there are seven 
municipalities. 

Elementary education is com- 
pulsory, and illiteracy, prevalent 
in the country before 1945, has 
been much reduced. The 20 
institutions for higher education 
functioning in 1955 included the 
rebuilt and expanded Sofia Uni- 
versity ; they catered for some 
135.000 students. 

Histoky. The region now called 
Bulgaria was roughly contiguous 
with ancient Thrace and, with the 
rest of the Balkan peninsula, was 
conquered by the Romans in the 
1st century b.c. and became, as 
the Roman province of Moeaia 
Inferior, part of the Roman 
Empire, later of the Byzantine 
Empire. During the 3rd-6th 
centuries a.d. Slav tribes raided 
and then settled in Moesia In- 
ferior, and gradually absorbed or 
drove out its earlier inhabitants. 
In the 7th century they in turn 
were conquered by the Bulgars, a 
Turanian tribe originally hailing 
from Asia, who set up a Bulgar 
state. In the course of the next 
two centuries the Bulgars were 
absorbed by the Slav inhabitants, 
and the people remain essentially 
Slav in their language and their 
tradition to this day. 



Buigana : types of its people. L A giri irom Plevna. 2. Bridal couple 
arrayed in oeiemonial dress. B. A country lad 


Periods oi Expansion 

The two great periods of Bulgar 
history were those of the first 
kingdom, 640-1018 ; Asparuch. 
Krum, and Simeon greatly ex- 
tended the boundaries of their 
kingdom in constant wars with the 
Serbs and the Byzantine Empire. 
A period under Byzantine control 
was followed by a second period 
of independence, 1186-1396, under 
the Asen brothers and their 
successors,- though the struggle 
with Byzantium and the Serbs 
continued. 

In 1396 Bulgaria tell to the 
advancing Turks, and until 1878 
formed part of the Turkish Em- 
pire. The Bulgarians continued 
to be a purely pastoral and agri- 
cultural people under their over- 
lords ; and they provided the 
Turkish army with its best recruits. 
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In these and 1918, saw the defea.t of the Bul- 
the ensuing years garians by the Serbian and Allied 
railways, roads, forces. By the Treaty of Neuilly, 
telegraphic com- 1919, Bulgaria ceded territory to 
Iff munications, in- Yugoslavia and Greece; and the 
' ■' dustry, and mod- Dobruja, which she had gained in 
crn " buildings 1918, was restored to Rumania, 
began to make For the next fev^ years the 
their appearance, country was controlled by Alex- 
Ferdinand took ander Stambolisky (1878-1923), 
over the reins of leader of the democratic Peasant 
power, and in party. Twice Bulgaria had tried 
1908, after the and failed to take by force 
Young Turk revo- Macedonia, claimed as its own by 


dustry, and mod 
crn building 
began to malo 


Bulgaria. Gathering flowers for otto of roses. 
garia is by far the most important producer in Europe 


' BtdgKia. eathKing flowers Jot otto ot roses. _ JM- ' ^/rgeoe, sCr b i li, June U, ISiL, lie ivaij assassinatei 

garia is by fat the most important producer in E p Montenegro Hia death wiia followed by the 

in the course of centuries many against the Turks, and successfully September ri.smg of the peasants 
Bukarit^as Xndon^^^^ Ortho^ helped to expel them from all and yeir leit-wmg supporters ; 
doSd to adopt the religion of but a strip of coastal territory and the evil war tvhich followed 
fheir c^nquerorsf these Muslims in the Ballrans. But the victors did not end until the ostabtah- 
twA-s then fell out over the disposi- mont m fil.JJi of a dictatorship, 

Ts t the re7t oYhe Balkan^^ tion of the territorial spoils,"and with Boris at itpiead 

an iLreasLg demand for national Bulgaria attacked her former Under Bona s leadership, the 
an incieasing aem result of the 2nd coimtry moved slowly but surely 

IffrinvTwTtoth^enturv In 1876 Balkan War was a decisive defeat into the Nazi orbit. In March, 
tXY4 W uS^ for Bulgaria, and the country had liWl. Bulgaria adhered to the 

tavsf/Bosnla IndS cours to accept the terms of the U)13 A.xis pact; in Anri after the 
th? Ruio-Turkish war which Treaty of Bukarest (^.b.). (.%e (ierman mvimion of Greeeo, Bui- 

iw B.*™. w.» B..k„ s".',vr;Sk’'st: 

rlX”. . ifTS kl. ,.m. ’ Thr.«>: to Ite., IMl. 

led Gladstone . ^ ■Riilearian The First Great War Bulgaria declared war on the 

atoodties ” Thl Rusrifns es- On the outbreak of the First, U.K. and the U.R.A. It never 
™fsed the cause of the Bui- Great War in 1914 Ferdinand doelarod war on Russia: the 
Brians though forced by the attempted to retrieve his losses by traditional sentiment for Russia 
Great Powers to withdraw their throwing in hia lot with the f!er- waa (no alrmig. But German 
orieinal nlans for a greater Bui- mans ; and when Allied victory troops moved into Bulgaria, and 
vfrif- aK 4e Befun Congress was imminent in Aug., 191.S, ho used the country and its ports as 
of IsTsTtruLated Bulgaria, still fled the country, later abdicating awarba.se; they were increasingly 
nSlV ufderTurkisr s^^^^^ in favour of hisYn, Boris. Sept., harried by partisan forces which 

^nty, was granted ^ 

July 18, 1895, was mysteriously ‘ Bulgaria. Danci^ an Easter round dance in the little village pi 
murdered. Dragalevtzi, near Sofia 


'tdl&hrilll lilJl 
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Bulgaria. Dancing an Easter round dance in the little 

Dragalevtzii near Sofia 
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sprang np in Bulgaria as in the 
other Balkan countries ; it is > 
estimated that 10,000 died in 
battle, and that more than 20,000 
were imprisoned by the Germans 
and killed without trial. 

On Aug. 28, 1943, Boris died 
suddenly on his return from a 
visit to Hitler. Ho was succeeded 
by his six-year-old son, Simeon II. 
A year later, with the Russians 
rapidly approaching the frontier, 
the Bulgarian government asked 
the Germans to leave the country, 
and attempted to maintain neu- 
trality. On Sept. 5 Russia 
declared war on Bulgaria, and th<' 
government immediately asked 
for an armistice. The Russians 
crossed the frontier on Sept. 8, 
and on the same day Bulgaria 
declared war on Germany. 

Bulgaria Becomes a Republic 

A new government, composed ot 
a coalition of Gommunista, Social 
Democrats, and Agrarians, took 
over control, and on Oct. 28 
signed in Moscow an armistice with 
the Allies. In accordance with its 
terms, Bulgarian troops were 
withdrawn from Yugoslavia and 
Greece. A referendum hold in 
1946 ended the monarchy, and 
Bulgaria was proclaimed a repub- 
lic. A peace treaty was signed 
in Paris on Fob. 10, 1947, effective 
iSept. 16. and a separate treaty 
with Rumania signed at the same 
time confirmed the cession to 
Bulgaria of the southern Dobruja, 
made by Rumania under Nazi 
pressure in 1940. 

Georgi Dimitrov (1882-1949). 
hero of the Reichstag trial, 1931 
returned to Bulgaria from Mos- 
cow and in 1946 took over the 
leadership of his country, which 
adopted in 1947 a now Com- 
munist constitution on the Russian 
model. It was one of the original 
members of the Cominform (r/.??.), 
Bet up in Oct., 1947. 

Bulkhead. Term used in en- 
gineering, In marine engineering 
bulkheads are the longitudinal and 
transverse partitions dividing the 
internal space of a ship into water- 
tight compartments, with a view 
to minimising the danger of sink- 
ing if the shell is breached. On 
men-of-war the bulkheads are 
fitted with watertight doors, to 
provide communication between 
the various compartments. The 
bulkheads nearest the stern and 
bows are called collision bulk- 
heads. On British warships 
and many liners the main bulk- 
heads can be closed by means of 
controls from the bridge, the 
watertight doors being provided 


with small picket doors to enable 
persons trapped in the bulkhead 
space to escape. On warships the 
bulkheads are so arranged that the 
ship virtually has a double hull. 
4110 term bullihead is also applied 
to the transverse divisions in large 
aircraft. Sea walls are called 
bulkheads, as are the vertical 
partitions employed in tunnelling. 

Bulk Modulus. The resistance 
to compression offered by any 
material when a uniform pressure 
p is applied to the whole surface 
of a solid of original volume 
and final volume Fg- 
modulus, altei’natively called the 
modulus of volume elasticity, is 
then defined as 

Bull. Male animal of the Bo- 
vidae family, kept for breeding and 
fattening. Roughly speaking, a 



Bull. Taxringfcou Punch,” a fine 
specimen oi the Hereford breed 


bull for a -oodigree milk herd must 
bo descenc.ed from a long line in 
which the cows have yielded much 
milk for many generations, since 
a bull passcvs on this feminine 
qualiby to its daughters from 
its naother, A bull intended as 
a sire of beef cattle should be well 
developed in back, loin, and thighs, 
the skin soft and not too thick, the 
hair fine. The word is applied 
to the males of other large mam- 
mals such as the elephant and 
whale. 

Bull (Lat. hulla, bubble, boss). 
Term used in the Middle Ages for 
the capsule of a seal, then for the 
seal itself, and so for the document 
to which the seal was attached. 
In this last sense it was applied 
to documents containing the 
public pronouncements of em- 
perors, kings, and popes, the more 
important of these sometimes 
being sealed with a seal of gold 
{see Golden Bull). 

The term is now confined to 
papal bulls. A papal bull is a 
letter of the pope written 'in 
solemn form, in Latin, on parch- 
ment and sealed with a leaden 
seal. It differs from a brief 
which is less solemn in form. A 
bull is designated by the first 


words of its introduction. Among 
famous examples may be men- 
tioned In Cena Domini, promul- 
gated by Lfrban V in 1362 against 
heretics ; V nitjmitus, by Clement 
XI, 1713, against the Jansenists ; 
Sollicitndo Omnium, by Pius VII, 
1814, re-establishing the Jesuit 
order ; Ineffabilis, 1854, proclaim- 
ing the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, and Pastor Aeternus, 
1870, defining the infallibility of 
the pope, both by Pius IX. 

Bull. In Stock Exchange lan- 
guage, a speculator who buys stock 
or shares for a rise, in the hope 
that before the time for payment 
comes he wiU have sold them at 
a profit. The opposite of a bull in 
this sense is a bear, one who sells 
for a fall, i.e. drives down the 
price of stock in order to buy it at 
a price lower than that at which 
he has contracted to sell. The 
idea is, apparently, that the bull 
tosses his victim upwards, while 
the bear tramples on him. 

Bull. Result of a particular 
kind of verbal blunder, generally 
of a misuse of words or images in 
which a ridiculous contradiction in 
terms is comprised In a seemingly 
clear statement. Sydney Smith 
defined a bull as an apparent con- 
gruity, and real incongruity, of 
ideas, suddenly discovered ; S. T. 
Coleridge defined it as “a mental 
juxtaposition of incongruous ideas 
with the sensation, but without 
the sense, of connexion.” A 
propensity for bulls has long 
been attributed to Iidshmen ,* in- 
deed the word is said to be derived 
from the name of an Irish general. 
A well-known instance is that of 
the Irish gardener who said that 
an hour’s rain would do more 
good now in five minutes than a 
week of it would do at any other 
time. 

BuU, George (1634-1710). An 
English theologian. Born at Wells, 
he was educated at Exeter College, 

Oxford. Or- 
' dained in 1655, 
he held the 
living of S. 
George’s near 
Bristol, using 
the then for- 
bidden Prayer 
Book services, 
which he knew 
by heart. In 
1662 Clarendon 
made him vicar of Suddington, 
Gloucestershire, In 1685 Bull pub- 
lished his Defensio Fidei Nicenae. 
To Bossuet’s polite inquiry why 
the author was not a Rom.an 
Catholic, Bull replied with a lively 
treatise on The Corruptions of the 



George Bull, 
English theologian 
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Church of Rome, 1705-7, w^hich 
achieved a \\ider popularity than 
his earlier works. In 1705 Bull 
was made bishop of S. David’s. 
He died Feb. 17, 1710. 

BuU, John (1563-1628). Eng- 
lish composer. Appointed organist 
in the Chapel Royal in 1591, he 
w’as the first lecturer on music at 
Gresham College. In 1617 he 
became organist at Antwerp 
Cathedral. He w^as regarded as 
the composer of the National 
Anthem, and although this has 
been disputed, it seems to be 
admitted that one of his com- 
positions contains the earliest 
form of the air. ConsiUtDv. John 
Bull, L. Henry, 1937. 

Bull, Ole Bornemann (1810- 
80). Norwegian violinist. Born 
in Bergen, Feb. 5, IS 10, Bull was 
almost entirely self-taught. In 
1831 he went to Paris, where he 
met Paganini and Chopin and em- 
barked upon his career as a vio- 
linist. He made his first public 
appearance in 1833, and for several 
years toured through Europe. In 
1813 he w'ent to the U.S.A., where 
he won immense popularity by his 
brilliant technique. He died 
Aug. 17, 1880, near Bergen, where 
he had built a national theatre. 

Bull and Bush, The. Famous 
inn at Hampstead, London, N.W. 
Known as Ye Olde Bull and 
Bush Hotel, and dating from the 
early part of the 18th century, it 
was rebuilt in 1923. The inn was 
said to have been the home of 
Hogarth. Addison, Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, Romney, Wilham Hone, 
and Charles Lamb are among 
those who once forgathered here. 
It was a meeting-place of the old 
Hampstead Dining Club, 1784- 
1859, and of a skittle club, of 
wdiich Sir J. D. Linton and other 
artists were members. Situated 
at a corner of Hampstead Heath, 
it is a favourite summer-time 
resort, and achieved new renown 
after 1903-04 through the popular 
chorus song, Down at the Old 
Bull and Bush. See Hampstead. 

Bullard, Sir Reader William 
(b. 1885). British diplomatist. 
He was born Dec. 5, 1885, and 
held his first official post as acting 
vice-consul at Beirut in 1910, 
After a career in the diplomatic 
service in the Middle East, Greece, 
and Russia, during ■which he was 
knighted 1936, he was appointed 
in 1939 British minister (later 
ambassador) to Persia. It thus 
fell to him in 1941 to deliver to 
Reza Khan the British demand 
for the suppression of Axis 
activities in Persia. He resigned 
from the embassy 1946. 


Bull Baiting and Bull Run- 
ning. Two barbarous forms of 
sport. In the first a bull was 
tied to a stake by a rope about 
4 yds. long, and baited by a niastifi 
or dogs specially trained for tlic 
purpose. In the second a bull, 
after being excited by the blowing 
of pepper into its eyes and nostrils, 
was turned loose in a town and 
hunted through the streets by the 
inhabitants. This was supposed to 
improve the quality of the beef. 
Many laws and customs were in- 
troduced in regard to these sports, 
which in England continued inter- 
mittently until 1835, when they 
became illegal. 

Bulldog. One of the oldest of 
distinctively British dogs. Down 
to the ISth century it was mainly 
used for bull baiting, whence its 
name. The underhang of the 
lower jaw enabled it to cling to the 
bull’s muzzle with a lock bite 
exceedingly difficult to loos(‘. 
Surly and unsociable, it possessed, 
however, indomitable courages 

The modern breed, although d(‘- 
scended from the fighting bulldog, 
differs as much in appearance as 
in disposition from its ancestors. 
Selection for shortness of nose and 
for docility has made it extremely 
difficult to rear, and deprived it 
of all its fighting qualities. It is 
a gentle and good-natured animal 
and quite useless as a watchdog. 

Its head is extremely wide and 
square, with a very deo]) indemta- 
tion between the eyes, which are 
set widely apart. The face is 
short and the lower jaw projects 
so far forward and upward that tin' 
lower teeth usually project over 
the upper ja-vt'. 

Breeders have developed the 
chest of the bulldog to such a Hiz(‘ 
and width that both breathing and 
heart action tend to ho inter- 
fered with, and the bulldog is 
notoriously short-lived ; nor can 
it stand heat. Parturition is often 
difficult owing to the very largo 
head and shoulders of the puppies. 
The bent forelegs, set far apart, 
are an indication of great strength. 



Bulldog. A champion specimen of 
this ancient British breed 


Average weight of dogs is 55 lb. 
of bitches 50 lb. 

Bulldog Drummond. Novel 
by Sapper (Lt.-Cbl. Cyril McNeile 
1888-1937), published 1920. Its 
hero, Hugh Drummond, was an 
ex-arniy officer of great resource 
and tenacity, with a taste for 
adventure and amateur detective 
work. The story was dramatised 
and ran for 439 performances at 
Wyndham’s Theatre from March 
29, 1921, Gerald du Manner play- 
ing the lead. Ronald Colman took 
the part in the film version of 
1030. Novel and film had several 
sequels. 

Bulldozer. A power-operated 
machine for levelling ground. The 
machine consists of a petrol- or 
Duvsel- driven engine moving on 
tracks and having mounted on the 
front a steel shiekl for pushing 
earth and boulders aside. The 
shield can be adjusted to any 
angle to the axis of the tractor 
anti (‘an be raised or lowered by 
thc‘ driven'. During the Second 
Grejit War bulldozcu's were used 
on a large scale on all fronts for 
clearing rubbl(‘ and chnnolisliing 
road blocks. Bulldozers used in 
tlu^ latter stages of the war were 
})rott‘(d-.ed and armed like tanks, 
and w(‘re employed in the front 
lin(‘ to clear a way for the advanc- 
ing armour and infantry. They 
w(‘ri‘ tlie first vehicles ashore on 
the Normandy beaches, June, 1944, 
where they w(‘re used to clear tank 
obstaides. The largest weighed 
22 tons and were driven by engines 
dev(‘l oping 400 horse power. See 
Armourc(i Vkdiiclos ; Tank. 

Bullen, Arthur Henry (1857- 
1920). British editot and pub- 
lisher. Born in London, son of 
Dr. George Bullen (1816-94), 
keeper of pi'inted books at the 
British Museum, he was educated 
at Worcester College, Oxford. 
His (‘ditorial work was largely 
concerned with the Elizabethan 
dramatists. He was the first to 
collect and edit the works of John 
Day, 1881. This book was fol- 
lowed ,(1882-84) by a collection 
of Old English Plays — by Marlowe, 
Middleton, Marston, Peclc, Beau- 
mont and FL‘tcher. Lyrics from 
the Bong Books of the Elizabethan 
Age, many of which he discovered 
in the music books at Christ 
Church, Oxford, came out in 
1886-87, and his editio princeps of 
Thomas Campion was issued in 
1889. In 1904, at Stratford-on- 
Avon, he established the Shake- 
speare Head Press, whence was 
issued ill 1904-07 the ten- volume 
Stratford edition of Shakespeare. 
Bullen died Feb. 29, 1920. 
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Bnllen, Frank Thomas (1857- 
1915). British author. Boi’n at 
Paddington, April 5, 1857, from 

the age of twelve 
to twenty- five 
ho scj'ved on 
board ship, on 
w h a 1 0 - R h i p a 
principally, 
and obtained 
a e.ci'tifieate as 
c h i e f in a t e . 
From 1885-99 
ho was a elerU 
in the Meteor- 
ological Office. 
In 1898 appeared his first aiud best 
book, The Cruise of the Cachakit, 
containing his experiences as^ a 
whaler. Many other books fol- 
lowed, including Idylls of the Sea, 

1899, The Log of a Sea Waif, 1899. 
The Men of the Merchant Service, 

1900, With Christ at Sea, 1900. 
He died at Madeira, March I, 1915, 

BuUer. River and county of 
South Island, Now Zealand. The 
river, rising in an Alpine tarn, is 
fed by the heavy rains of tlu‘ South- 
ern Alps and reaches the s(ai at 
Westport after a course of 105 ni. 
The stream is swift and has many 
rapids ; its valley provides a 
through route from Nelson to West- 
port, and the coach road is a won- 
derful feat of engineering. Near 
the mouth are the Westport col- 
lieries. The county is rainy a,nd 
mountainous and borders the 
Tasman Sea. Pop. (1951) 10,501. 

BuUer, Charles (1S0()-48). 
British politician. Born at Cal- 
cutta, Juno 8, 1806, he graduated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
was called to the bar in 1831. He 
was M.P. for West Looo, Cornwall, 
1830-31, and for Liskeard from 
1832 until his death, Nov. 29, 1 848. 
In 1838 he accompanied Lord Dur- 
ham to Canada, and assisted in 
preparing Durham’s famous reymrt 
on British North America. BuUer 
was made judgo-advocate-gon(U’al 
in 1846 and chief poor law com- 
missioner in 1847. 

BuUer, Sir Redvers Henry 
(1839-1908). British soldier. Born 
at Downes, De- 
von, on Dec. 7, 

1839, and edu- 
cated at Eton, 
he entered the 


army as an en- 
sign in the 
King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps in 
1858. He saw 
service in the 
Chinese War of 
1860 ; the Red 
River Expedition, 1870 ; the 
Ashanti War, 1873 ; the war with 



Sir Redvers BuUer, 
British soldier 


the Kaffirs and the Zulus, 1878-79 ; 
the Egyptian War, 1882 ; and the 
Sudan Campaign, 1884-85. In the 
Zulu War he won the V.C. From 
1887-97 he was at the War Office, 
and in 1898 was given the com- 
mand of the 1st Army Corps at 
Aldershot 

On the outbreak of the Boer 
War in 1899 BuUer proceeded to 
South Africa in command of an 
army of 70,000 men. After severe 
reverses at Colenso and Spion Kop, 
lie succeeded in relieving Lady- 
smith, which he had previously 
advised Sir George White to 
surrender. Superseded by Lord 
Roberts, he returned to England 
in Nov., 1900, and resumed his 
Aldershot command. A year later, 
in consequence of an indiscreet 
speech dealing with his leadership 
in South Africa, he was relieved of 
command. He spent the remainder 
of his life in retirement, and died 
June 2, 1908. Consult liives, W. 
Jerrold, 1900; L. Butler. 1909. 

Bullet (Fr. bouleite, little ball). 
Term employed to define the 
projectiles thrown by all types 
of fire-arms used by infantry or 
cavalry, luid the missiles employed 
in shrapnel shell, case-shot, and 
some grenades. For the latter 
purpo.scs bullets are still of spherical 
shape, but for direct employment 
as projectiles from fire-arms they 
arc cylindro-conical. The calibre 
of a gun was formerly expressed 
by the weight of the bullet it 
fired, but is now designated by 
the diameter of the bore in decimals 
of an inch, or millimetres. 

Spherical bullets were intro- 
duced early in the history of fire- 
arms, and survived until the 
barrels of muskets were rifled, 
when the difficulty of forcing a 
tightly-fitting bullet from the 
muzzle to the breech, in loading, 
rendered some modification im- 
perative, if the rapid rate of fire 
essential for military use was to 
be attained. The earliest dejiar- 
ture from purely spherical shafie 
was the provision oi a belt round 
the bullet, the spherical portion 
of the latter being an easy fit in 
the bore, and little effort being 
necessary to force the belt through 
the grooves of the rifling. 

After 1800, while the rifle was 
gradually being adopted for mili- 
tary use, many expedients were 
tried in the way of using bullets 
smaller than the bore, which were 
expanded into the rifling by ham- 
mering on to a projection after 
being dropped to the breech end 
of the rifle. In 1835 Greener intro 
duced an oval bullet, which was 
expanded by the propellant gas 
driving a hard metal wedge into 
the base. The British military 


authorities considered it too com- 
plicated, but subsequently adopted 
the Minie bullet, based on the same 
principle. In 1841 a French officer, 
Delvigne, introduced a cylindro- 
conical bullet with, a hollow base 
expanded by the propellant gas, 
the shape enabling a bullet of equal 
weight and smaller diameter to be 
used in the weapon. 

The introduction of the needle 
gun led in time to the universal 
adoption of breechloading, and 
the elimination of the necessity 
for expanding the bullet. The 
adoption of cartridges containing 
the bullet and charge in a brass 
case made it desirable to reduce 
the weight of the ammunition, 
and in order to lighten the rifle 
there was a tendency to reduce the 
bore. This led to an increase in 
the length of the bullet in order 
to maintain some of the weight. 
The greater the length in relation 
to the diameter, the more rapid 
must be the rotation in order to 
keep the bullet nose on in flight, 
and consequently rifling with a 
more rapid twist became necessary. 

After a certain stage even hard 
lead would not withstand the 
strain, and this led to the intro- 
duction of the nickel-cased bullet 
by a Swiss officer, Major Rubin. 
The higher velocities imparted 
by smokeless powder permitted 
a reduction of bullet weight with 
the same striking effect, and the 
lead core has been partially re- 
placed by aluminium or paper. 
The hard nickel case prevents a 
high velocity bullet breaking up 
on striking animal tissue, such an 
effect being prohibited in civilized 
warfare by the Hague Convention. 
For use against animals or in 
savage warfare, where none but 
an explosive bullet has the re- 
quired stopping power, the point 
of the nickel case is perforated or 
slit, such ammunition being known 
as Dum-Dum. 

The British rifle bullet used in 
the Second Great War weighed 
174 grs. and had a diameter m 
•303 in. It wao gradually re- 
placed by the -300 bullet weighing 
1 70 grs. The use of bullets with fi. 
sharp point instead of a rounded 
nose, introduced by the Germans 
in 1905, was quickly followed by 
France and the other Powers. 
The effect was a much lessened 
wind resistance, giving a flatter 
trajectory and increased range. It is 
also more suitable for machine guns. 

Both the First and Second Great 
Wars led to the introduction of 
new bullets and improvements in 
existing types ; particularly tracer, 
incendiary, and armour-piercing 
bullets. Tracer bullets have the 
lead core replaced by a phosphorus 
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composition which discharges 
sparks through their base, so 
marking out the course of flight 
in the dark and allowing a quick 
correction of aim. Incendiary 
bullets to ignite petrol or gas con- 
tainers were developed for use 
against aircraft and barrage bal- 
loons. The lead core is replaced by 
an incendiary agent, e.g. magne- 
sium powder or a composition of 
antimony powder, shellac, and 
sulphur. The armour-piercing 
bullet has a hardened, steel- 
pointed core embedded in a softer 
metal to take the rifling. A -303 
armour-piercing incendiary bullet 
could penetrate |-in. steel from 
600 yards. 

Biillett, Gerald William (b. 
1893). British author. Born in 
London, Dec. 30, 1893, and educa- 
ted at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
he made his reputation as a writer 
with The Street of the Eye, 1923. 
As a critic he became known by 
Modern English Fiction, 1926, and 
The Story of English Literature, 
1935. Novels include The History 
of Egg Pandervil, 1928, and its 
sequels ; I’ll Tell You Everything 
(with J. B. Priestley), 1933 ; The 
Jury, 1935 ; A Man of Forty, 1940 ; 
The Trouble at Number Seven, 
1952 ; Windows on a Vanished 
Time, 1955. He also wrote poems 
and short stories. 

Bull-fighting. National sport 
of Spain, Mexico, and Spanish 8. 
America. Practised in ancient 
Greece and Rome, it was probably 
brought to Spain by the Moors. 
Originally, the men fought from 
horseback, .with lances ; and in 
Spain it was the sport only of 
the aristocracy up to the 17tli 
century, when professional bull- 
fighters began to be recruited from 
the poorer classes. The sword 
came into use instead of the lance, 
and the matadores (killers) fought 
on foot when professionalism 
came in. 

In Spain bull-fighting takes place 
in a huge circus called plaza de toros 
(square of bulls), A procession of 
all the actors, with assistants gor- 
geously apparelled, and the gaily 
harnessed horses or mules destined 
to drag off the bodies of the slain, 
parades the sand- covered arena. 
It is headed by civic officials, one 
of whom ceremoniously demands 
the key of the bull-stables from 
the president of the corrida 
(course). A trumpet sounds, the 
arena is cleared, a door is ojoened, 
and a bull emerges, dazzled by the 
sunlight after the darkness of its 
pen. The fight is in the form of a 
four-act drama (there were three 
acts only until 1927); 


In the first act, men on foot 
“ run ” the bull, waving red capes 
to incite him to charge and leap. 
During these manoeuvres the 
matador observes the animal’s re- 
actions, speed, and tricks of 
behaviour. In the second act the 
mounted pikemen {‘picadorpn) prod 
the bull with lances. At this stage 
the horses used to be horribly 
gored, but the law now insists 
that they shall be padded. (Also, 
the fact that the mounted men now 
come on in the second instead of 
the first act protects the lioi'scvs 
from the bull’s first blind cliargcs.) 

The third act consists in furt luM' 
tiring and irritating tlic bull by 
planting darts {bandcrllhs) in his 
shoulders. This is dom* by 
derilkroH^ men who, facing tin* 
charging beast, darl. the lairbs at 
him and slip nimbly aside, 'fhosc 
barbs are charged with (‘rackci-s 
when the bull proves .sluggish or 
cowardly. When the four darts 
have been implanted, the arena is 
cleared again and the fourth and 
last aet begins. This time but one 
man, the e,^pada (swordsman) or 
matador attacks the bull. With li is 
muleta (a small red capo on a stick) 
he plays the bull and brings it into 
position, so that a skilful sword- 
thrust pierces shoulder and heart 
and the animal falls dead at the 
matador's feet ; but sometimes the 
reverse may happen : as when at^ 
Talavera in 1920 Josolif.o Domez, 
the most popular bull-fighter in 
Spain in his time, was killed by the 
fifth bull of the day. Severely 
wounded bulls are dispatched wit h 


daggers by chuh^. Plaudits greet 
the successful death-stroke and 
hisses the unsuccessful, while 
favours and presents are showered 
on the hero of the day. The car- 
ea,sscs ^ are dragged off, and the 
arena is fresh sanded or watered ; 
ti’umpots peal, and the four acts 
are repeated, usually until six to 
eight bulls have been killed. 

Bull-fights in Spanish South 
America, are similar to those in 
Spain. In Portugal the horns of 
t he bull ai-e cut, .short and padded ; 

1 h(‘. bull is not kilhal, and the fight 
is distinguished by a, display of 
horsemanship, fn the (’■amargue 
district of Franco a form of bull- 
ligliting or bull-baiting is practised 
in which the bulls are not killed. 

Spanish sovereigns and Spanish 
prelates havi^ tricul to suppress 
bull-Hghting, but the love of it- is 
(leep-seaie(l in the Spaniards. 
SiKicessful matadorvs are popular 
heroes and eai-n huge sums, and 
bull-fights form part of state cere- 
monial. d’he breeding of bulls 
for the ring is a specual industry, 
and flourishes ehiefly in Andalusia. 
The bulls are lighter than British 
breeds, fiereor and much more 
acdiive. There arc over 240 bull- 
rings in Spain, the handsomest 
being those of Madrid and Seville, 
''.fho costumes and accoutrements 
worn are historical in design, pic- 
turesque, rich, even gaudy. 

The actions in playing the bull 
and the passes of the picadores and 
matadores have special names, and 
the tradif lions (3f the sport are 
punctiliously observed. 



Bull-fighting. A picador, or mounted pikeman, prods the bull with his lance in 
the second act of the drama at a hull-ring at Santander 
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Bullfinch. European 
song-bird 


Bullfinch 

{PijrrhnJa furT' 
h:}dane.m). Eih 
ropcan s o n ^ 
bird, blacjlv and 
grey in colour, 
with a criinRon 
breawt in the 
male. It is 
c o m m on in 
many parts of 
(Jreal. Britain, 
and used to be a favourite in cap- 
tivity. The. piping biillHucb " 
was the ordinary species trained 
to imitate notes played on a 
whistle. The bird is about bj ins. 
long. Its main diet is the seeds of 
weeds — it is very partial to the 
berries of privet ; in the spring it 
eats buds. 

Bullhead {Coitus gohio). Small 
fish found in rivers and lakes of 
northern and central Kuropo. It 
is also called the miller’s thumb, 
from its broad, flattened head. 
Usually it is only 3 to 5 ins. long. 
It feeds on small aquatic animals 
on .which it pounces from the 
shelter of stones on the bottom of 
stream or lake. The female lays 
its eggs in a hollow scooped out 
from under a stone, and iho male 
guards the eggs until they hatch 



Bullhead. Small fish of north and 
central European rivers and lakes 


and the fry swim away. Certain 
marine species {Coitus bubalis and 
G. scorpius) are numerous in rock 
pools. 

BuUi. Town of Now South 
Wales, Australia, 59 m. by rly. S. 
of Sydney. It is a coal and coke 
centre. Soil from the Bulb area 
is used for making cricket pitches. 
Near by is Weber’s Lookout, a 
thriving tourist resort, on the 
picturesque Bulb Pass. Pop. 
(1947) 2,478. 

Bullinger) Heinkioh (1504-75). 
Swiss Protestant theologian. Burn 
at Bremgarten, July 18, 1504, he 
studied at Cologne, accepted the 
Reformed doctrines, and became 
a pastor. He married an ex-nun 
in 1529, and in 1531, when 
Zwingli was killed in battle, suc- 
ceeded him as chief pastor at 
Zurich. He assisted in the pre- 
paration of the first Helvetic 
Confession, 1536, and was chiefly 
responsible for the second, 1666. 
He had considerable influence on 


reforming clergy in England, with 
many of whom he corresponded. 
His Reformationsgcschichte. (his* 
tory of Iho Reformation) was first 
])rinted 1838-40. Ho died at 
Zuri(‘h, Sept. 17, 1575. 

BuUmastiff. T)og which de- 
veloped from crossing the bulldog 
with the old English mastiff, in 
the first place to provide a good 
guard dog. Bui huastiffs gradually 
increased in popidarity, and were 
first recognized as a distinct breed 
by the Kennel Club in 1 925. Size, 
solidity, and strength are the 
charaetcristics of the breed, in 



BullmastifE. A champion of the breed 


whic'.h dogs should measure 25-27 
ins. at the shoulder, and weigh 
110-130 lb., with corresponding 
ligures of 24-26 ins. and 90-110 lb. 
for bitches. Heads are large and 
square, and bodies powerful but 
not clumsy. The short dense coat 
may ho any shade of fawn or 
brindle. In character the hub- 
mastiff is alert, active, faithful, 
and reliable, very affectionate 
with those it knows, and an 
excellent guard. 

Bull-Roarer, Thin slat of wood, 
producing a very formidable noise 
when swnmg rapidly with a string. 
In Australia, covered with mystic 
emblems, it is used by the abori- 
gines to warn women and children 
away from initiation ceremonies. 
There, as also in New Clninca, 
America, and W. Africa, it is used 
as a charm to produce wind and 
rain. In Sumatra and among the 
Bushmen it aids in driving cattle, 
a use traceable in central Europe 
and Great Britain, Used not only 
in the Creels mysteries (where it 
was called rfiombos) but also by 
Palaeobthio man, this ancient 
device is now in many lands a 
child’s toy. 

Bull Run. Small stream in 
Virginia, U.S.A., noted because 
around it two battles were fought 
during the American Civil War 
{g.v.). 

Bun Terrier. Strongly built, 
muscular, and active dog of 
medium size, possessing an oval 
shaped head with no “ stop,” the 



Bull Terrier. A champion specimen 


so-called don nface, erect ears, and 
a strong muzzle. The back is 
short and strong, the chest broad. 
The colour is either white in 
wdiieh a trace of pigment on the 
head is not objected to, or coloured 
in which brindle should pre- 
dominate. The coat is short and 
smooth. 

The breed was made in England 
very early in the 19th century, 
from a cross of bulldog (then very 
different in appearance from the 
bulldog of today) with various 
terrier breeds. The result was 
later crossed with the old white 
English terrier (now extinct) to 
improve the appearance. In its 
early days the bull terrier, or hull 
and terrier as it was then called, 
was used in the rat pit, and in the 
brutal sport of dog fighting, on 
account of its indomitable courage. 

The bull terrier combines great 
toughness and courage with re- 
markable fidelity and a great 
capacity for affection. Like other 
powerful breeds, it needs firm but 
xind handling and discipline ; it 
is an ideal family dog. 

The miniature bull terrier should 
be an exact replica of its larger 
brother ; weight and size should 
not exceed 20 lb. and 14 ins. 
respectively, compared with 45 lb. 
and 20 to 21 ins. for the full size 
bull terrier. 

Bnll Trout. Name which was 
at one time supposed to differen- 
tiate a definite race of sea trout, 
but which seems in fact to have 
been applied merely to particu- 
larly large specimens of at least 
three different fish found in the 
British Isles : the grey trout (or 
round tail), the brown trout, and 
in some districts the salmon as 
well. The term is no longer much 
used. 

Billow, Berk HARD Heikrioh 
Martik Karl, Frikoe von (1849- 
1929). German statesman. Born 
at Klein-Flottbeck, Holstein, May 
3, 1849, and educated at the uni- 
versities of Lausanne, Leipzig, and 
Berlin, he volunteered for service 
in the army during the Franco- 
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Prince von Biilow, 
German statesman 


Prussian War, 1870-71. He joiiK’cl 
the diplomatic service in 1873, 
served as junior secretary in the 
embassies at 
St. Petersburg 
and in 1877 at 
Vienna. He 
was also one 
of the officials 
of the Con- 
gress of Berlin 
in 1878. 

Biilow was 
first secret aiy 
at Paris, 1878- 
84, at St. Petersburg, 1884-88, 
minister at Bukarest, 1888-03, and 
fimbassador at Rome, 1893—07. 
Prom 1897 he was foreign secretary 
until in 1900 ajipointed chancellor 
and president of Prussia in succes- 
sion to Prince Hohcnloho. He 
was made a prince of the Oennaii 
Empire in 1905, and retired from 
the clianocllorship in 1909. In 
1914 he was sent to Rome as 
ainbassador, but failed in his 
efforts to prevent the entry of 
Italy into the First Great iVar. 
His Imperial Germany, Eng. trans. 
1914, rev. ed. 1916, is a defence of 
the policy of Germany, and con- 
tains his theories of autocratic rule. 
Living in Rome, he produced a 
huge autobiography, 1925-30. He 
died Oct. 28, 1929‘'. 


Biilow, Friedrich Wilhelm, 
B-4RONVON (1755-1816). Prussian 
soldier. He took a prominent part 
in the War of Liberation against 
the French, whom he defeated at 
Grossbeeren and Dennewitz in 
1813. He was conspicuous also at 
Leipzig in 1813, and his forces 
were the first section of Bliicher’s 
army to join Wellington at W'ater- 
loo, in 1815. He died at Konigs- 
berg, Feb. 25, 1816. 

Biilow, Hans Guido von 
(1830-94). German pianist and 
conductor. Bom at Dresden, Jan. 
8, 1830, he read la>v at Leipzig, but 
turned his attention to music and 
studied under Wagner at Zurich 
and under Liszt at Weimar. In 
1853 he began a series of concert 
tours which made him famous as 
a pianist throughout Europe and 
N. America. He was teacher of 
music at Berlin 1855-64, con- 
ductor of the royal opera in Munich 
1864-69, and director of music 
to the duke of Meiningen 1880-85. 
From 1886 until his death at Cairo, 
Feb. 12, 1894, he was director of 
music at Hamburg. He edited Die 
Keue Zeitschrift fiir Muslim, was 
one of the first musicians to ac- 
claim Wagner’s genius, and was 
an authority on Beethoven. His 
fii’st wife w'as Cosima Liszt, who 
left him for Wagner ; his second 


wife was Marie Schanzer, the them heated in high-temperature 

furnaces until they combine to 
foi'in calcium carbide. Treating 
the carbide with W'ater yields 
acetylene gas ; the acetylene pro- 
duces a thin liquid wOnch, mixed 
with hydi'oehloric acid, becomes 
clear, and upon exposure to the 
atmosphere turns into a yellow 
plastic with properties closely 
res(‘inbling those of raw' rubber. 
Buna was developed in Germany 
as a substitute for plantation 
rubber in 1935. It docs not 
deteriora,t(! from age or oxidation, 
is highly resistant to heat and oil ; 
and is consiflerably lighter than 
r(*ai rubber. Buna’s disadvantagci- 
are its exceedingly high cost ; the 
laet that it can bo vulcanised 
only with great difficulty; and its 
lack of resisi,anee to friction. 
i^p.a Rubber : Synthetic Rubber. 

Bunbury. Seaport and mun. 
town of \V. Australia. Picturesquely 
placed on Koombanab Bay, 112 m. 
l>y rly. S. of P(‘rth. it is a popular 
Humnuu’ resort, and exports coal, 
tin, limb(‘r, and agricultural pro- 
du(uu Fish and birds, notably black 
swan, abound. Pop. (1954) 9,888. 

Bunbury, Sir Henry Edward 
(1778-1860). British soldier. Born 
April 4, 1778, son of the carica- 
turist, Himry William Bunbury, 
sea and fancl. It cxpoi’ts timber, and educated at Westminster, he 
grain, and vegetalJe oil, nuik(*s ent(*red tlie army in 1795, was chief 
cloth, silk, and pottery, and has of the staft at the battle of Maida, 
light cngineei'ing works. Pop. 

(1951) 25,440. 

Bumble. Character in Dickens's 
novel, Oliver Twist. A ponqrous 
parish beadle, he is deprived of bis 
position, and forced to take refuge 
with his W’ifc in the workhouse in 
which they had tyrannised ov(‘r 
others. The w'ord bumbledom has 
beconu' a synonym for inept 
parochial government. AVr Beadle. 

Bumble Bee. Large bee of the 
genus Bomlms. See Humble Bee. 

Bumboat. Broad, fiat boat used 
for selling small wares to ships 
lying in roadstead.s or harbours. 

Bumping Race. Boat race in 
which the boats are row'ed one 
behind the other, the aim of each 
being to touch or bump the one 
just in front. See Eights Week ; 

Lent Races; May Week; Torpids. 

Bima. Name formed trom 
first syllables of 6ittadiene and 
autrium (sodium) and given to a 
kind of synthetic rubber originally 
made from these substances. 

Sodium is no longer used, but the 
name is retained for artificial 
rubbers of the type, generally 
with the addition of some symbol 
indicating the exact composition. 

Buna is now made from lime- 
stone and coal pulverised and 


Galabna, in 1806, and durmg 
1809-16 undor-seeretary of state 
for war. Knighted in 1815, he was 
appointed to convey to Napoleon 
the mnvs of his banishment to 
St. llc'lena. Whig M.F. for Derby, 
1830 -31, in his latter years he 
\\Tol(^ on bi.storical subjects, and 
beea,m(‘ a pioneer of the volun- 
teer movi'ment. Ho died April 
13, 1860. His uncle, Sir Thomas 
Gharles Bunbury, whom he suc- 
ceeded as 7th baronet in 1820, 
w'on the first Derby in 1780 with 
his chestnut colt Dioruod. 

Bunbury, Henry William 
( 1750-1811 ). British earicatuiist. 
The son of 8ir William Bunbury 

of Mildenhall, 
t8ufl:olk, he was 
educated a t 
W e a t m i n ster 
and S. Catha- 
rine’s Hall, 
Cambridge, 
and became 
equerry to the 
duke of York. 
His humorous 
drawings soon 
attracted pop- 
ular attention, especiall}^ the Hints 
to Bad Horsemen. He died at 

Mov 1811 . 



Henry W. Bunbury, 
British artist 

Vainting &jy Lawrence 


actress. (Jonsidt Lt4ters, ed. Si^ott 
Goddard, 3931. 

Bulrush {Sehornoplccfu.s /f/fv/.v- 
fri.s). Perennial sedge of the fain i ly 
Cyperaceae. Of 
world-wide distri- 
bution, it is a tall 
marsh or water 
plant, with creep- 
ing rhizome and 
lea Hess or almost 
leafless stems up 
to 8 ft. long and 
neaiiv 1 in. thick. 

The leaves cover 
the ha.se of the 
stem. In still w'ater 
they are short and 
keeled at the back ; 
in streams much 
longer and .strap- 
like. At the summit of the stem 
is a pair of leafy bracts from w'hic.b 
a number of branehoH arise, eacfii 
ending in clusters of red-brown 
flowers. The spongy stems ar(‘. usi'd 
it) make chair-siaits, mats, and 
baskets. The reed-niaco is some'- 
times (billed a bulrush. 

Bulsar. Towm of Bombay, 
India, ill the Surat district. It is a 
port on the estuary of the Auranga , 
1 15 m. by liy. N. of Bombay, and 
is .suitably nlaccd for trade bv both 
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Bunche, Ralph JoH^^soN (b. 
1904)- American political scientist 



and ' administrator. Born at 
Detroit, Aug. 7, 

1904, the son 
of a Negro 
barber, and 
educated at 
the university 
of California 
and Harvard, 

Bunche was 

assistant in 

the political R. J. Bunche, Ameri- 
science dept, can administrator 

of tire nniv. of Calif. 1025-27, 
becoming instructor in the same 
subject at Howard univ., Wash- 
ington, D.Om 1928, where he was 
made professor in 19il8 after 
travel in French West Africa and 
a period of study during 10;i()-37 
at the London School of Economics. 
In the Second Great War, he 
entered the office of strategic 
services, 1941, being head of the 
Africa section 1943-44, when he 
went to the dept, of State. 

He was appointed director of the 
U.N. division of trusteeship in 
194G, his service there being 
interrupted 1948-49 when he 
served first under the U.N. 
Palestine mediator Count Beriia- 
dotte, then, after Bernadotto’s 
assassination. Sept. 17, 1948, _ as 
acting mediator in Palestine. 
Under his skilful handling, armis- 
tices were concluded between 
Israel and her Arab neighbours. 
For this work, Bunche v^as in 1950 
awarded the Nobel peace prize. 
In the same year ho became pro- 
fessor of government at Harvard. 

Buncrana. Urb. diet., market 
town and resort of co. Donegal, 
Irish republic. It is on Lough 
Swilly, 11 m. by rly. N.W. of Lon- 
donderry. It \ias a fine bathing 
beach, golf links, and remains of an 
ancient castle. Salmon and sea fish- 
eries are important industries, aiul 
trade is carried on in linen and farm 
produce. Pop. (1951) 3,045. 

Bund. German word, meaning 
a federation or union of states. 
The first bund of importance was 
the federation of the German 
states established in 1815. It in- 
cluded both Austria and l^russia, 
and -lasted until the war between 
these two Powers in 1860. After 
this the states of N. Germany, 
under the headship of Prussia, 
formed a new bund, the North 
German Confederation, but this 
functioned only until 1870. The 
German-Amorican Bund was a 
movement of Nazi sympathisers 
In the U.S.A., some of whom 
were arrested in 1940. See Ger- 
mans Abroad. 


Bundaberg. River port and 
mnu. town of Cook eo., Queensland, 
Australia. Situated 10 m. fi'om the 
mouth of the Burnett river, 217 m. 
by rly. N. of Bri.sbanc, it is the 
cenf-re of an important sugar- 
growing dist., and exports sugar, 
t,rcaclc, and timber. Other indus- 
tries arc brickinaking, brewing, 
an(l distilling. Pop. (3054) 19,980. 

Bundelkband. Rc'gion of cen- 
ti’al fnclifi, an administrative divi- 
sion of Madhya Union, comprising 
4 flistricts. Area 8,859 sep m. 
Lying between the Jumna and the 
niia inbalrivcrs, it is a fertile region 
of low lulls and ](‘vel plains ; it has 
iron, coppesr, and diamond mines. 
Pop. (1951) 1,270,322. 

The former Bundelkhand 
Agency, which absorbed the Ba- 
ghelkhand Agency in 1931, was 
divided, 1948-50, between Uttar 
Union and Vindhya Union (itsc'lf 
absorbed in Madhya Union 1956). 
The Bniidelas, the former rulers, 
began to aocpiire power in the 14th 
century, but came into conflict 
vvitli the Moghuls and eventually 
accepted service under them.^ In 
1729 they onlisted Mahratta aid in 
rejecting Moghul rule. In 1802 
the territory was ceded to the 
British, but the area was a source 
of disaffection until 1886 when 
British Bundelkhand, area 11,600 
s({, m., was established. It com- 
prised more than 30 states ,* the 
ii.q. was at Nowgong. 

jstindi. District and town and 
former state of India. The state, 
area 2,205 sq. m., was incorporated 
1948 in Rajasthan. It lay N.W. of 
the Oharabal river. 

The Bundi range, a double line 
of hills, runs S.W.-N.E. across 
the district, forming an almost 
impenetrable barrier pierced by 
four passes. District area 2,139 
sq. m. Pop. (1951) 280,518. 

The town is picturesquely situ- 
ated in a striking gorge, surround- 
ed by fortvs. Immediately to the E. 
is a great cliff, alt. 1,426 ft., with a 
small mosque at the summit. 
Pop. (1951) 22,697. 

Bungalow (Hind, hangalah, be- 
longing to Bengal), Originally 
the name for the one-storeyed, ver- 
andahed house in use by European 
residents in India. In Great 
Britain the word nicans, strictly, 
a dwelling-house planned entirely 
on the ground floor ; but by an 
extension of its meaning such a 
dwelling-house which also has 
additional rooms in the roof space 
is called a bungalow, or sometimes 
a semi-bungalow. As a permanent 
dwelling a bungalow is hardly less 
expensive to construct than a two- 
storey house of equivalent accom- 


modation and having the same 
amenities, since the larger area 
covered, and certain increased 
expenses in connexion with the 
roof structure, generally outweigh 
such savings as the omission of a 
staircase and the lesser height 
of the walls. 

On the score of convenience and 
general effieiency, the absence of 
a staircase has its advantages, but 
here again there arc .such con- 
siderations as the comparative 
lack of privacy and the “ airless - 
ness” of ground-floor bedrooms 
which may offset other advan- 
tages. Broadly speaking, a satis- 
factory bungalow demands much 
skill in its planning, plus a 
spaciousness of site, if it is to 
bo free from some of the objections 
commonly made to this type of 
dwelling. Owing to the creation 
of many thousands of lightly con- 
structed box-liko buildings of one 
storey — huddled together in too- 
close proximity, or dotted about 
in planless confusion — during the 
years 1920-30, the bungalow got 
a bad name; but it has its place 
in both permanent and semi- 
permanent schemes, and when 
designed by a qualified man to 
suit the site even the temporary 
dwellings may well satisfy both 
aesthetic and utilitarian needs. 
See House. 

Bungay. Urban district and 
market town of Suffolk, England. 
On the Waveiioy, 7 m. W. of 
Beccles, it is served bv riy- The 
town is neat and well built. Holy 
Trinity Church, Norman in style, 
has a round tower and contains 
numei’ous ancient rejics. The 
grammar school was founded 
late in the 16th century, and the 
market place contains an ancient 
octagonal cross. There was a 
considerable transit trade by 
means of the Waveney, but this 
has lapsed. The river, here 
spanned by two bridges, com- 
municates with Norwich, Beccles, 
Yarmouth, and Lowestoft. The 
town was largely reduced by fire 
in 1688, but traces remain of the 
ancient castle of the Bigods, earls 
of Norfolk. The land was granted 
by William I in 1075 to Roger 
Bigod, who came over from Nor- 
mandy in 1066. Bungay has large 
printing works and fiour mills, 
and an annual race meeting. Mar- 
ketday.Thurs. Pop. (1951) 3,531, 

BiinliUl Fields. PubUo garden 

and old cemetery in the Finsbury 
district of London. The .earhest 
mention of Bunhill occurs m lool, 
Xn the field was let by the City 
Corporation to a man named 
Tindal, who made a cemetery of 
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bunker is full all the bunker platin 


it ; but it seems to have been iden- 
tical with Bone Hill, where male- 
factors were buried in the reign of 
Elizabeth I. 

Bimm, Ivan Alexeyevich 
(1870-1953). Russian poet. Born 
at Voronezh, Oct. 22, 1870, he 
was educated at the gymnasium 
at Elets, and at 19 became a local 
government clerk, working in turn 
at Kharkov, Orel, and Poltava. 
He published a first volume of 
verse at 21, and became known for 
his translations of B;>Ton, Tenny- 
son, and Longfellow, winning the 
Pushkin prize with a translation of 
Hiawatha. He travelled in the 
Balkans, the Levant, Egypt, K. 
Africa, and Ceylon, and spent the 
wdnters of 1911-14 in Capri -with 
Gorky. Ho published several 
novels, some of which appeared in 
Eng. trans., e.g. the first part of 
the autobiographical life of Arse- 
niev, trans. as The Well of Days, 
1933. An English translation of 
his reminiscences, Memories and 
Portraits, appeared in 1951. He 
received the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture in 1933. Erom 1919 he lived 
in Paris, where he died Nov. 7, 1 953. 

Banion (Ital. hiLgnone, projec- 
tion). Swelling over the head of 
the first metatarsal bone of 
the great toe. It is generally 
caused by wearing too short a 
shoe with too high a heel. An 
inflamed bunion causes acute 
pain, and may become the seat 
of suppuration. Treatment is to 
remove all pressure from the 
area, and to apply hot fomenta- 
tions, with iodised ointment. It is 
useless to place pads of cotton- 
wool between the toes, as the 
powerful muscles of the great toe 
ignore them. In severe cases sur- 
gical removal of part of the joint 
is completely successful 

Bunker. Receptacle for con- 
taining materials such as coal and 
ore. The spaces below deck for 
the storage of coal-fired steam- 
ships are called bunkers. Bunkers 
may be of almost any shape and 
size, and are usually constructed 
of timber, steel, or reinforced 
concrete. A hopper bunker is 
one which at its lower extremity 
is fitted with doors wliich may be 
opened to discharge contents into 
wagons etc. 

The following is a brief descrip- 
tion of a steel suspension hopper 
bunker 200 ft. long, designed to 
contain 10,000 tons of coal. The 
supports consist of two rows of 
steel stanchions supporting plate 
girders, from which the bunker 
plating depends. In cross section 
the latter approximates to a 
parabolic curve, so that when the 


is in tension, and hangs from the 
top girders. The ends consist of 
vertical plating stiftciied by hori- 
zontal girders. Coal is deposited 
by means of grabs or buckets 
travelling on an overhead trans- 
porter. Along the bottom, midway 
between tlie tn'o rows of stan- 
chions, hopper doors arc provided 
at intervals of 10 ft., under which 
two railway tracks arc laid. A lino 
of wagons is shunted in position 
under the hoppers, the doors aj'O 
op-ened, and coal is discharged until 
the wagons are full. In some 
bunkers automatic weighing scales 
arc provided for checking the 
material delivered. 

Bunker. Decx) narrow trench 
with a cover of earth supported 
on branches or planks and used by 
troo])s in action as individual pro- 
tection against bombing and shell- 
fire. A more elaborate ty^ic of 
bunker was built of reinforced 
concrete to serve aa an air-raid 
shelter. During the Russian attack 
on Berlin in 1945, Hitler Hheltcr(‘d 
in a concrete hunker in the grounds 
of the chancellery. 

Bunker Hall, Battlis of. First 
big battle in the American War 
of Independence, fought June 17, 
1775. Bunker Hill and Breed’s 
Hill are in Charlestown (now })art 
of Boston), commanding Boston 
proper, wdiich the English leader, 
General Gage, desired to secure'. 
Since th(^ encounter at Lexington 
{g.v.) in April, Gage had remaincid 
in Obarleatown awaiting rcinforc^e- 
nients from England. On the 
night of Juno 16 a party of 
American, militia about 1,200 
strong forestalled his intention of 
moving against Boston by seizing 
Breed’s Hill, which they mistook 
for the higher elevation of the twm. 

This hill the Americans hastily 
fortified, and behind their works 
they wore able to ignore the fire 
from the British warships in the 
harhoTir. General Gage thereupon 
ordered a body of infantry, about 
2,000 strong, to advance up the 
hill, in order to drive away the foe. 
They had almost reached the 
American position when thefir 
ranks were thinned by a steady 
fire. They re-formed, ho'wever, but 
a second assault was cipially un- 
availing. A third attack was then 
arranged, and this, being more 
skilfully conducted, ended in the 
defeat of the Americans, who, their 
ammunition exhausted, were forced 
to retreat, which they did in good 
order. The English lost 226 killed 
and 828 wounded and missing. 
The losses of the colonists were 
about 450 Jailed and wounded. 


The battle was actually 
fought on Breed’s Hill, but is 
always called Bunker Hill. S&t 
American Independence, War of. 

Bunkum on Buncombe. Ameri- 
can term introduced into British 
politics to denote disingenuous 
oratory or action dictated solely 
by a desire for popularity ; hence, 
specious trickery, or humbug geni 
orally. It originated in the debate 
which resulted in the Missouri 
Compromise, when b’elix Walker, 
whos(^ district included Buncombe 
county, N. (Jarolina, insisted on 
mairing a long and irrelevant 
Hjieecli on the plea that the electors 
of his disti’iet would he disap- 
pointed if hc‘. did not “ make a 
speech for Buncombe.” 

B^n, Alfred (1796-1860). 
British theatrical manager. Known 
as “ the poet Btum,” although his 
name was a by-word for insolence, 
ignorance, and vulgarity, ho was 
manager of Drury Lane during 
1833-48. Ho was continuously 
quarrc'Jling with his actors, and 
IVlacready assaulted Ifim in his 
own room. He produced the 
principal operas of Balfe, the lib- 
retti of which he himself translated. 
In The Stagi^ Before and Behind 
the Curtain, 1840, ho describes his 
exi>cric'uc-eH, hut the best account 
is in W. C, Macready’s Diaries, 
('(1. W. Toynbee, 1912. Bunn died 
at Boulogne, Dec. 20, 1860. 

Bunny, elouN (1863-191 5). U.8. 
iilm actor. After some years in 
(umiit! opera and on the music hall 
stage he becsainc famous as one of 
the earliest stars of the screen. His 
enormous girth and infectious 
geniality were the mainstay of 
many early film comedies, usually 
farces of Ruburban misadventure, 
in many of which ho was partnered 
by Flora Finch, a comic actress as 
thin and angular in figure as 
Bunny was fat. Ho also appeared 
with some artistic success as Pick- 
wick in some early short, films 
based on extracts from Dickens’s 
book. He died April 26, 1915. 

Bunsen, Christian KarlJosias, 
Baron von (1701-1860). German 
dix)lomatiHt and scholar. Bom at 
Korbach in Waldeck, Aug. 25, 1791, 
ho studied at the universities of 
Marburg, Gbttingcn, Munich, and 
Copenhagen. Ho was Bocrotary to 
the Prussian embassy at Rome, 
1818-24, and ambassador at Rome 
1 824-38. After two years at Berne 
he became Prussian ambassador to 
Great Britain, and resided in Lon- 
don 1841-54, being created a 
baron on his rotirement. He died 
at Bonn, Nov. 28, 1860. 

Ho failed to persuade Frederick 
William of Prussia to displace the 
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emperor of Austria as head of the 
German confederation, and urged 
the king to join France and Britain 
against Russia in the Crimean 
War. On Prussia remaining neutral 
in 1854, Bunsen’s resignation was 
accepted. His writings include 
Hippolytus and His Age, Eng. 
trans. 1852 ; Outlines of the Philo- 
sophy of Universal History, Eng. 
trans. 1854 ; and a numboT of 
books on Evangelical religion. 

Of his five sons three held 
official appointments in Germany, 
while Henry (1818*-55) became a 
Church of England clergyman, 
and Ernest (1819-1003) wrote on 
comparative religion. A grand- 
son, Maurice de Bunsen (1852- 
1932), who was ambassador at 
Madrid during 1906-13, and at 
Vienna during 1913-14, was 
knighted 1905, and made a baronet 
on retiring, 1919. 

Bunsen, Robert Wilhelm 
Eberhar d (1811-99). German 
chemist. Born at Gottingen, 

March 31, 1811, 
and educated at 
Gottingen Uni- 
versity, ho suc- 
ceeded Wohler 
in 1836 as pro- 
fessor of chem- 

H Polytechnic 

I IhSodli School, Casscl. 

In 1852 ho tooh 
the professor- 
ship of chemis- 
try at Heidelberg, remaining there 
until his death, Aug. 16, 1899. 

His investigation of the propc'r- 
ties of the cacodyl series of arsenic 
compounds nearly cost him his 
life. He discovered caesium and 
rubidium, and devised a method of 
separating yttrium and erbium. 
With ICirchhoff he discovered the 
method of spectrum analysis. His 
name is also connected with the 
Bunsen cell and Bunsen burner. 

Bunseii Burner. Burner for 
coal gas, invented by R. W. Bun- 
sen. Atmospheric air is admitted 
by apertures at the base of the 
burner tube, the gas being intro- 
duced by a smaller tube concentric 
with the outer one. The incoming 
gas entrains air which mixes with 
the gas, and the mixture burns at 
the top of the largo tube with a 
very hot, non-lurainous flame, A 
regulating sleeve fitting loosely 
on the outer tube enables the air- 
holes to be closed more or less, to 
regulate the amount of air which 
enters. The bunsen burner is used 
as a convenient source of heat in 
chemical laboratories, workshops, 
and the likCk The principle was 
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applied to the incandescent gas 
mantle-burner for lighting, and is 
nil integral feature of gas boiling 
burners, cooking appliances, etc, " 

Bunsen Cell. Tw'o-fluid prim- 
ary cell consisting of a carbon rod 
in a porous pot which is surrounded 
by a cylinder of zinc, the whole 
contained in a jar. The porous pot 
contains strong nitric acid and the 
outer jar dilute sulphuric acid. The 
Bunsen cell, invented by R. W. 
Bunsen, gives an e.m.f. of nearly 2 
volts ; it is no longer much used. 

Bunt OR fSTiNKiNO Smut {Tilletia 
mri(\^). Fungoid pest of wheat, 
spread by microscopic spores, 
iiusting the seed corn with organo- 
meronry dre.ssings is a preventive. 

Bunter, Billy. Fictitious 
character in a series of popular 
stories for boys written by Frank 
Richards ” (Charles Hamilton, 
b. 1875) and published weekly in 
the Magnet library during 1908- 
1930), later in occasional separate 
publications. Bunter, grossly fat, 
spectacled, greedy, and mean, is 
the perpetual butt of the other boys 
at Greyfriars school, a figure of 
derisive fun, remembered with 
affection by countless readers long 
since grown to manhood. 

Bunter Beds. Red sandstones 
and pebble beds of from 1,000 ft. fo 
3,000 ft. in thickness. They fonn 
the lower portion of the Triassic 
rooks of Great Britain, and occupy 
considerable areas in Devon, 
Lancashire, and the Midlands, 
being one of the chief water-bear- 
ing deposits from which many 
lai'ge Midland towns obtain their 
supply of water. In Devon the 
Bunter beds contain the Budleigh 
ftalterton pebble bed ; in the Mid- 
lands they consist of a mottled 
sandstone layer above and below 
a central pebble bed. 

Bunting {Emhenza). The name 
given to a number of small birds 
allied to the finches. Among them 
arc the reed bunting, yellow-ham- 
mer, and ortolan. The Lapland 
bunting and snow bunting belong 
to other genera, 

Bunii:^. Light durable woollen 
fabric used for making flags j also a 
flag or flags, especially ships’ flags. 
In the British navy the regulation 
width of bunting is 9 in. The word 
may come from High German hunt^ 
variegated, or from an old word 
bunt, to sift, the terms bunt and 
bunting being used locally in Great 
Britain by flour millers for the 
process of boulting or sifting meal, 
and the cloth, used for sifting. 

Bunting, Jabez (1779-1858). 
One of the founders of Methodisrii. 
Bom at Manchester, May 13, 1779, 


bunyan 

he became a Methodist preacher 
when nineteen years old. It was 
largely due to him that, after the 
death of Wesley, Methodism estab- 
lished itself as a separate body in 
England. He was president of the 
conference in 1820, 1828, 1836, 
and 1844, secretary of the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society for 
twenty years, and president of the 
college for training ministers. He 
died in London, June 16, 1858. 
Consult Life, T. P. Bunting, 1859. 

Bunting, Sir Percy William 
(1836-1911). British social re- 
former. Grandson of Dr. Jabez 
Bunting, he was born at Ratcliffe, 
near Manchester, Feb. 1, 1836,' 
educated at Owens College, Man- 
chester, and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, and was called to the 
bar in 1862. He edited The 
Methodist Times, 1902-7 ,• The 
Contemporary Review, 1882-1911; 
and helped to found the National 
Vigilance Association, Leys School, 
Cambridge, West London Mission, 
and National Free Church Council. 
He was knighted in 1908 and died 
on July 22, 1911. 

Bimtingford. Town of Hert- 
fordalme, England. It stands on 
the Rib, 17 m. N. of Hertford, on 
the railway. Malting and the 
manufacture of leather are carried 
on. Pop. (1951) 1,452. 

Buuyan, John (1628-88). Eng- ' 
lish author and preacher. Bom at 
Elstow, Bedfordshire, where his 
family had 
long resided, 
he was bap- 
tized Nov. so; 

1628. He at- 
tended the 
parish school, 
worked at his 
father’s trade 
as a tinker, 
and took part 
in the Civil 
War, 1644-45, 

serving probably in the Parliament' 
ary army. In 1648 he married. 
His wife’s dowry consisted of two 
books, The Plain Man’s Pathway 
to Heaven, and The Practice of 
Piety, thfe reading of which con- 
tributed to his conversion a few 
years later. He not only cured 
himself of profane language — ap- 
parently Ills worst failing — but 
with puritan fervour abandoned 
dancing and bell-ringing, to which 
he had been addicted* 

Joining a nonconformist denom- 
ination in Bedford, 1653, he be- 
GamO a recognized preacher, 1667, 
and was convicted in 1660 under 
the law that forbade unauthorised 
preaching; As he steadily refused 
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to renounce the right to preach he 
spent the next twelve years in Bed- 
ford county gaol. Bor the first five 
years he was allowed considerable 
liberty. The remaining years were 
mainly spent in reading, \^'ritmg, 
and making tagged thread laces, 
by the sale of which he helped to 
support his second wife and child- 
ren. In gaol he closely studied the 
Bible and Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 
and wrote Grace Abountling to the 
Chief of Sinners, 166(i, and other 
works. He was released under the 
Declaration of Indulgence in 
1672, when he became pastor of a 
new meeting-house in Bedford. 

Bunyan underwent a second im- 
prisonment probably in 1677, and 
it was during this that he began 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, The rest 
of his life was devoted to preach- 
ing, writing (his books number 
about sixty), and religious contro- 
versy. Returning from Reading, 
whither he had gone to plead the 
cause of a son with an angry father, 
he caught a chill while riding 
through a storm, and died Aug, .‘U, 
1688, in the house of a friend at 
Snow Hill, London. He was buried 
in Bunhill Fields. A statue and 
other memorials of him are at Bed- 
ford, and in 1912 a Bunyan win- 
dow was dedicated to his" memory 
in Westminster Abbey. 

Of Ins literary works The Pil- 
grim’s Progress is immeasurably 
the greatest. It is an English 
classic, written in admirably clear 
prose, and a model for all who 
would have a command of the 
language. Part I appeared in 
1678; II, 1684. Within ten years 
100,000 copies of the work had 
been distributed ; its subsequent 
circulation has probably been 
second only to that of the Bible, 
Of his numerous other works, 
three are outstanding : The Holy 
War, 1682, an allegory of the 
struggle between sin and religion ; 
The Life and Death of Mr. Badman, 
1680; and the autobiographical 
Grace Abounding, 1666. 

Bibliography. Life and Times, 
John Brown, 1930 ; J.B., Meoh- 
anick Preacher, W. Y. Tindall, 
1935; J.B., Maker of Myths, J. 
Lindsay, 1937 ; Bunyan Calling : 
A Voice from the 17th Century, 
M. P. Willcocks, 1943. 

Biinzlau (Pol. Boleslawice). 
Town of Silesia, placed under 
Polish administration in 1945. 
On the Bober, 27 m. by rly. W. of 
Liegnitz (Legnica), it lies in a 
district where copper, quartzite, 
fire-clay, and marble are worked, 
and manufactures cement. The 
tow was devastated in the Second 
Great War, its pop. declining from 
22,455 (1939) to 3,145 (1946). 
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Buoy. Floating object moored 
to a sea, river, or harbour bed as 
an aid to navigation. Buoys 
vurc used to mark channels or 
fairways and to indicate tlu* 
position of something Inmeath tlu^ 
surface of the water such as a 
shoal, reef, wreck, or a fixed 
anchorage. Although primitive^ 
types, often merely lloating blocks 
of wood, were used from tlu' 
earliest time.s as an aid to navigjv- 
tiou, the first serious etfort to 
mark a river w'as nut made until 
1538, wdien buoys were anediorc'd 
in the Thames as w'arnings to 
pilots. By the end of the eentiiry 
most harbour and river authorities 
in England had adophal some sys- 
tem of buoying, and many coastal 
dangers to shiiiping had been 
marked by buoys. Tliese authori- 
ties, how'cver, employed types 
and colours individuai to tlunn- 
sclvcs, and there was no nniformity 
in buoying until 1883, when a corl- 
feronce of nautical authorities in 
Great Britain decided to adopt 
a uniform system. Ultimately 
Trinity House [q.v.) was by Act 
of Parliament made resi)()nsiblo 
for the iipkecq) and administration 
of all navigational buoys in 
England and Wales and given 
Certain statutory jurisdiction re- 
garding buoys in Scotland, rrclancl, 
the Channel Islands, and Gibraltar. 

The channel or fairway into a 
port or river is generally marked 
by a double lino of buoys. ''rhos(‘ 
on the starboard on entering (ivo 
ahvays conical in shape, though 
the sides may bo cither straight 
or rounded, and are paitiied one' 
colour, either red or black. Those 
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on the port side are flat-topped 
and know'll as can buoys. They 
are. painted in either" red and 
whit(‘ or black and wdiite chequer, 
or, ()c!casionally, in vt^rtical stripes'. 
Dangi'i's and obstructions in mid- 
channel a, re marked by spherical 
hno^ s painted with rings and 
stripes, and carrying a pole with a 
mark on lop ; a diamond if the 
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Buoy. Painting a cone buoy Sor use 
in the Bristol Channel 


Buoy. Three shapes. 1. Cone, for 
starboard side oS a channel. 2. Can, 
Jor port side. 3. Spherical, indica- 
ting danger in mid-channel 

obstruction is in the outer channel, 
a triangle if in tlu' inner channel. 

This ])OHition of a w^rcck is 
indicati'd by a green buoy with the 
w'ord WriM'.k ]jainted on it. The 
sarnie colour is used for buoys 
marking the end of telegraph 
cahh'H, thi^ WYird Telegraph being 
paintial on them. Buoys employed 
i)y the Admiralty for marking the 
limits of mini'ludds are painted 
in ^ green and white horizontal 
stripes. Boom-defence buoys are 
Hph(‘rieal in shape, weigh 5 cwt., 
ami arc ])ainted black. 

Various types of buoys are used 
to mark reefs and slioals off the 
coast or in river estuaries and 
harbour entrance's. Many of these 
are fitted with lights, bells, or 
whistles to give warning at night 
or ill fog. A bell-buoy' is in the 
shape of a half-sphere and about 
8 ft. in diameter. The bell is fixed 
in an iron or steel framew'ork and 
struck by clappers. The Courtenay 
whistling buoy consists of a steel 
cone surmounted by a large deep- 
toned whistle. A tube projects 
into the sea to a depth of 30 ft., 
where the water is not much 
alfecti'd by surface undulation ; 
the column of water in the tube acts 
like a piston and compresses the 
air which passes through valves 
into a smaller pipe where it 
impinges on the edge of the 
whistle. Buoys lighted by com- 
pressed gas were first used on the 
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Clyde in 1880. The lamp is made 
to*' flash or oecnll by means of a 
valve worked by the flow of 
gas. 

A recent development is the 
radio beacon buoy for direction 
finding. This is fitted with a short- 
wave radio transmitter which 
automatically broa<l casts apecilic 
signals on predetermined wave- 
lengths. {See Direction Finding.) 
Navigational buoys are usinally 
held in position by a mooring 
chain attached to a flat iron 
sinker ; occasionally by mushroom 
anchors. There arc over 1,000 
navigational buoys round the 
coast of Great Britain. In war- 
time they come under the control 
of the Admiralty, though Trinity 
House is responsible for upkeep. 

Mooring buoys, attaclu'd to 
heavy sinkers, are provided for 
ships awaiting berths or loading 
and discharging from liglitcrs. 
They are usually spherical in 
shape and surmounted by an 
iron ring, to which the ship’s 
mooring cable is made fast. 
Anchor buoys are much smalku’ 
and flllcd with cork. They are 
attached to an anchor htdorc it 
is released from a ship, and warn 
other sMps from casting anchor 
in such a spot that cables nrght 
become cntaugl 'd. 

A Dan buoy is used by dt'cp-sea 
fishermen to mark the ])osition of 
trawls which may break adrift. 
Small disk buoys of cork arc 
employed by lobster fishermen to 
indicate the position of their pots. 
A nun buoy is placed to mark a 
spot where underwater work is 
in progress, such as surveying or 
marine engineering, with diwu's 
at work. Mark buoys are carried 
by cable-repair ships and put 
down as soon as the vessel reaches 
the position of a fault in the cable. 
Yellow buoys show the alighting 
areas at fljdng boat stations. 
Early in the Second Great War 
the R.A.F. moored rescue buoys 
at many points round the British 
coast over which air combats took 
place with fair regularity. The 
rescue buoy was boat-shaped and 
30 ft. in length ; it had a water- 
tight cabin containing a primus 
stove, food, drinks, first-aid outfit, 
dry clothing, and signalling appa- 
ratus. Air-Sea Rescue and illus. 
See also Lifebuoy ; Navigation. 

Buoyancy. Power of a body to 
float on the surface of a Uqirid. 
The weight of the whole body 
must be less than the weight of 
the volume of liquid it can 
displace when fully immersed. 
The difference of the weights is 
called the reserve of buoyancy. 


Buran. Strong nortli-east wind Burbage, Richard (1567-1619,). 
whicli blows over the stepx^es of English actor. The son of James 
Russia and Geniral Asia. It Burbage, be made his first appear- 
oceurs most frequently in winter, ance at his 
when it is very cold and raises a Shoreditch, as 
e.loud of fine dry snow. A very n boy. He 
violent buivin is called a poorga. joined the earl 
Burao. Township of British Leicester’s 
SormililaiKl, East Africa. Situated company of 
90 m. S.S.E. of Berbera, with whicli players, later 
it is conncHited by trunk road, it is kriown as the 
the junction of the main routes to earl of Derby’s 
the k. and S.K. of the iirotectoratc. company, then 
A trading and watei'iug centre, it fhe lord 
serves a large area to which the cliamberlain’a 
nomadic tribes return with their company. He 
sto(‘k during the dry winter season : created all the 
water is obtained from wells and greater parts 
gravit 3 '-fed from a tower. Burao, written by 
the administrative h.q. of the dist., contemporary 
has a hospital and boarding school, mention 

and a landing-ground for aircraft, with Shakespeare refers to Christ- 
Pop. (1955 esL) 10,000. when he and two other 

Burbage, James (d. 1597). members of his company, William 

English actor. He came of a Hert- I^cmpe and William Shakespeare, 
fordshire family, and was a joiner summoned to act in two inter- 

before he went on the stage. His ludes before Queen Elizabeth I at 
nanu' first occurs as an actor in a Greenwich Palace on Dec. 27 and 
patent to the earl of Leicester’s 28. He excelled as a tragedian, his 
players dated Mav 7, 1574. In greatest Shakespearian characters 
1577, having obtained a 21 years’ being Hamlet, Othello, Richard III, 
lease of houses and land between '^nd Lear. He also took leading 
Finsbury Fitdda and Shoreditch, he P^rts in the dramas of Kyd, Mars- 
built on part of this site the first ton, Webster, and Ben Jonson. 
English theatre, calledThe Theatre. He died March 13, 1619 (N.S.). 
In 1596 he secured a large house Burbage also had some reputation 
in Blackfriars and converted this painter, 
into the Blackfriars Theatre. A Burbank, Luther (1849-1926). 
year a fter his death the fabric of American market gardener and ex- 
thc Shoreditch theatre was re- perimenter in plant breeding by hy- 
moved to Baukside, vSouthwark, bridisation and selection who XHO- 
and re-erected as the Globe. t-hiced the loganberry, the seedless 


father’s theatre, 



Richard Burbage, 
English actor 

SeJj-portratt in Dulivicfi 
Gallery 

dramatists. The 
of his association 



Buoy. 1. Bell buoy. 2. Whistling buoy. 3. Buoy indicating the position 
o! a wreck. 4. Light buoy which flashes its warning signal. 5. Watch 
buoy moored neat a lightship. 6. “Nun” buoy indicating that under-water 

work is in progress 


orange, the stoneless plum, and 
the giant, white, and thornless 
blackberries. Born March 7, 1849, 
at Lancaster, Mass., the son of a 
farmer, he carried out during 1875- 
93 many thousands of experiments 
at his nursery at Santa Rosa, 
California. Of the innumerable 
new plants he produced he selected 
for development only those which 
seemed best to him. Besides the 
fruits mentioned, he produced the 
Shasta daisy, a thornless cactus 
suitable for cattle food, and a much 
improved potato suited to Massa- 
chusetts conditions. He died 
April 11, 1926. Consult Life, H. S. 
Williams, 1915. 

The town of Burbank in Cali- 
fornia (pop., 1950, 78,577) is 
named after him. 

Btirbidge, Sm Richard (1847- 
1917). British business man. 
Born in Wiltshire in March, 1847, 
he served an apprenticeship in the 
grocery trade in London, and in 
1866 started business on his own 
account. He became general 
manager of William Whiteleys in 
1882 and in 1890 managing 
director of Harrods stores. He 
sat on government committees 
during the First Great War, and 
was chairman of the committee 
on the Royal Aircraft factory. 
Created a baronet in 1916, he 
died in London, May 31, 1917. 

His son, Richard Woodman 
Burbidge (1872-1945), was asso- 
ciated with Harrods from 1893. 
During the First Great War he 
was a member of the ministry of 
Munitions’ staff investigation com- 
mittee, and also helped to provide 
relief for Rumanian refugees. He 
succeeded his father as second 
bt. and became chairman of Har- 
rods in 1921. Hedied June3, 1945. 

Burbot {Lota Iota). Fresh-water 
fish belonging to the cod family. 
It is often called the eelpout {q.v.), 

Bwchiello (c. 1404-48). Italian 
satirical poet. Bom at Florence, 
where his barber’s shop became a 
meeting-place for artists and men 
of letters of the city, he composed 
numerous burlesque sonnets alia 
coda (with a “ tail ” or tag of 
three lines added to the regular 14), 
written in 15th century Florentine 
slang. After living in poVorty at 
Siena, he died at Rome. His real 
name was Domenico di Giovanni. 

Biirckel, Josef (1895-1945). 
German administrator. He be- 
came known as commissar for the 
Saar plebiscite which in 1935 re- 
turned that province to Germany. 
His ruthless methods while 
Gauleiter (governor) there under 
Hitler recommended him for the 
task of making Austria a Nazi 


state after 1938. He organized 
the suppression of Socialists and 
the massacre of Jews. Replaced 
by von Schirach in 1940, he was 
transferred to Lorraine as Gauleiter 
on the fall of France and gained 
an ugl3' reputation for deporting 
workers and finding hostages. 
He died Sept. 29, 1945. 

Burckbardt, Jakor (1818-97). 
Swiss art historian. His monu- 
mental work Die Kultur der 
Renaissance in Italien (Renais- 
sance civilization in Italy), pub- 
lished in 1860, had a profound 
influence on historical method. 
Born at Basel, May 25, 1818, he 
was professor of history at Basel 
1849 -93 (with a break of two years 
at Zurich). His lectures on the 
philosophy of history (publiRhod 
posthumously in 1905) greatly 
influenced Nietzsche. Der Cicerone, 
a critical guide to Italian art, 
appeared in 1855. He died Aug. 8, 
1897. His collected works were pub. 
in 14 vols., 1929-34. A new ed. of 
The Civilization of the Renaissance 
in Italy was published in English. 
1944 ; and in 1949 appeared an 
English translation of hia Die 
Kultur Zeit Constantins der Gros- 
sen (civilization of the time of 
Constantine the Great). 

Burckhardt, John L EWIS 
(1784-1817). Swiss traveller, the 
first European to enter Mecca. 
Born at Lausanne, he was educated 
at Leipzig and Gottingen. He 
came to England in 1806, studied 
Arabic in London and Cambridge, 
gained the support of Sir Joseph 
Banks and others, and in 1809 
set out on African exploration. 
Diisguised as an Indian trader, he 
lived at Aleppo for more than two 
years, in 1812 crossed into Egypt, 
explored the Nile valley to the 
frontiers of Dongola, and reached 
Suakin in 1814. Passing as a 
Muslim, he made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and visited iSledina. Ho 
died at Cairo, Oct. 15, 1817, and 
was buried in the Mahomedan 
cemetery under his adopted name 
of Ibrahim ibn Abdallah, He 
left his collection of 800 oriental 
MSS. to Cambridge University 
library. Hia accounts of his travels 
were published posthumously. 

Burdekin. River of N.E. 
Queensland, Australia. Rising in 
Seaview range, it flows past 
Charters Towers and Ravenswood, 
and empties into Upstart Bay. 
It is 440m. long. Heavy floodsin its 
upppreaches cause untold damage; 
but its fertile delta area is important 
to the prosperity of N. Queensland. 
Works for irrigation, hydro-electric 
power, and flood mitigation wore 
undertaken in the 1950s. 



Burdett, Sir Francis (1770- 
1844). British politician. Born 
Jan. 25, 1770, he was educated at 
Westminster 
and Oxford. In ' 

1793 he married 
Sophia, daught- 
er of the banker, 

Thomas Coutts. 

In 1796 he was 
elected M.P.for 
Borotighbriclge 

and ill 1 707 __ 

succeeded hia Sir Francis Burdett, 
grandfather as British politician ’ 
5th 1) a r O n 0 t . bv Lawrence 

For the next 40 years he was a 
courageous advocate of parlia- 
menta-ry reform, prison reform, 
and freedom of speech. Elected 
M.P. for Middlesex, 1802, after 
heavy litigation he was declared 
unseated in 1806. During 1807- 
37 he was Radical M.P. for West- 
minster, and during that period 
was twice imprisoned on political 
charges. He sat as Conservative 
M.P. for N. WilLs from 1837 until 
bis death, Jan. 23, 1844. The 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts {v.i.) was 
bis youngest daughter. Co7isultUfe 
and Times, M, W. Patterson, 1931. 

Burdett, (Sir Henry Chaeles 
(1847-1920). British publicist and 
statistician. Born March 18, 1847, 
after serving as superintendent 
of hospitals at Birmingham and 
Greenwich, ho was in 1880-98 
secretary of the share and loan de- 
partment of the Stock Exchange. 
In that connexion he edited 
th(i various volumes known as 
Burdett’s Ofiieial Intelligence of 
British, Ameri(^an, and Foreign 
Securities, hut ho is bettor known 
for his hospital work. Ho founded 
and long (edited The Hospital, had 
much to do with the inception of 
various hospital funds, and edited 
the works of reference known as 
Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities 
and Burdott’fl Hospitals and 
Asylums of the World. Knighted 
in 1897, he died April 29, 1920. 

Burdett-Coutts , Angela Geor- 
gina Biirdett-Cohtts, Baroness 
(1814-1906). British philanthropist. 

She was bom 
April 21, 1814, 
youngest 
daughter of 
Sir Francis 
Burdett, son- 
in-law of 
Thomas 
Coutts, the 
banker. In 
Baroness Burdett- 1837 she in- 

cally the whole 
of the enormous fortune made by 
her grandfather the banker, under 
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the will oi the duchess of St. 
Alhaus (the popular actress, Har- 
riot Mellon), Thomas Coutts's 
second wife. . Created a peeress 
in 1871, in 1872 she was the first 
woman to receive the freedom of 
the city of London. In 1881 she 
married William Lehman Ashmead- 
Bartlett (1851-1921), who took the 
name of Burdett-Coutta. She died 
Dec. 30, 1906, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

She was a generous patron of the 
arts, and her interest in social, edu- 
cational, and religious objects was 
lifelong She built churches and 
schools, endowed and founded 
colonial bishoprics, supported mis- 
sions, hospitals, homes, and other 
causes, spent vast sums on im- 
proving conditions in E. London, 
and aroused public attention to 
the need for more humane treat- 
ment of animals. In many of her 
enterprises she was advised and 
often privately assisted by Charles 
Dickens, who was a close friend. 
Consult Life, C. B. Patterson, 1953 ; 
Dickens’s Letters to Angela Bur- 
dett-Coutts, 1841-65, ed. E. John- 
ston, 1953. 

Burdock. Coarse biennial herb 
{Arciiim lappa) of the family 
Compositae. It is a native of 
Europe and N. 
and W. Asia. 

The lower 
leaves are 1 ft. 
across, heart- 
shaped, and 
densely coated 
with white 
cotton-like 
hairs on the 
underside. The 
stem is about 
4 ft. , with 
lance-shaped leaves, and termi- 
nates in branches which bear 
spherical thistlc-liko flower-heads 
closely invested with innumerable 
slender, stifi bracts ending in 
hooked points. The seeds are 
Ragged off by their hooks catching 
in the fur of animals or the 
clothes of man, and are in this 
way disseminated widely. The 
young shoots were formerly cooked 
and eaten for rheumatism. Bur- 
dock is cultivated in Japan as a 
vegetable under the name of 
gobo, and also used medicinally. 

Burdon-Sanderson, Sir John 
Scott (1828-1905). British physi- 
ologist. Bom at Jesmond, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Dec. 21, 1828, he 
graduated M.D. at Edinburgh, and 
afterwards studied under Claude 
Bernard in Paris. In 1853 he 
was appointed registrar and lec- 
timer to S. Mary’s Hospital, Pad- 
dington, and in 1856 npiedical o^^cer 



Burdock or common 
bur, biennial herb 


to the parish. Made inspector 
under the privy council, he in- 
augurated the experimental study 
of contagious and infectious dis- 
eases, cattle plague, tuberculosis, 
and corebro-spinal meningitis, and 
in 1869 proved conclusively the 
relationship of particular microbes 
to specific diseases. 

In 1870 he resigned his appoint- 
ments for scientific research, and 
for 12 years held professorships 
of physiology at London univer- 
sity. In 1882 he became the first 
Waynflcte professor of physiology, 
and between 1805-1903 was regius 
professor of medicine at Oxford. 
He insisted that experimental 
research was necessary in patho- 
logy. Croonian lecturer to the 
Royal Society, 1867, 1877, 1899, 
president of the British Associa- 
tion, 1893, he \vas created a 
baronet in 1899 and died at Oxford, 
Nov. 23, 1905. Consult Memoii', 
G. Burden -Sanderson, 1911. 

Burdur. Town of Turkey-in- 
Asia, capital of a vilayet of the 
same name. The town lies a few 
miles from the salt lake, Burdur 
Gol, and 67 m. N.N.W. of Antalya. 
It has linen factories and tanner- 
ies. Pop. (1950) vilayet, 136,359 ; 
town, 14,901. 

Burdwan. See Bardwan. 

Bure. River of Norfolk, Eng- 
land. Rising near Hindolvcston, it 
flows S.E. and joins the Yaro at 
Yarmouth. It is 60 m. long, and 
is navigable to Aylsham. 

Bureau (Old Er. hiireU baize). 
Form of writing desk, formerly 
also called a secretary, introduced 
in the reign of Louis XIV. Bur- 
eaux are compound pieces of fur- 
niture, the base being a chest of 
drawers, the middle portion pro- 
vided with a slanting ledge, hinged 
at base, and opening out to form a 
writing desk, revealing a nest of 
small drawers or niches. Above 
this a piece is sometimes added, 
consisting of bookcase or nest of 
large pigeonholes, enclosed by 



Bureau or secretary of marquetry 
work. French style of Louis XY 


glazed or panelled doors. An 18th 
century example of red lacquer 
with gold and silver embellish- 
ments is in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, S. Kensington. 

Bv an association of ideas bureau 

%M 

came to mean an office or depart- 
ment, e.g. a bureau de change, and 
in the United Kingdom of late 
years there have sprung up labour, 
information, and other bureaux. 

Bureaucracy (Fr. bureau, writ- 
ing desk ; Gr. kratein, to rule). 
Political term meaning government 
by officials. The w^ord and the 
cognate term bureaucrat, have 
acquired a somewhat derogatory 
significance as implying govern- 
ment by officials w’ho have an 
excessive regard for the import- 
ance of their departmental func- 
tions, to the prejudice of both state 
and individual. See Administra- 
tive Law. 

Bureau of Current Affairs. 

Name adopted by the former Army 
Bureau of Current Affairs (g.v.) 
in 1946, when administration 
was taken over by the Carnegie 
Trust. 

Burette (French, cruet- bottle). 
Cylindrical glass tube, of varying 
diameter, upon which is engraved 
a scale in cubic centi- 
metres and sub-divisions 
indicating the fluid con- 
tents of the instrument. 

The top of the burette 
is preferably finished off 
like a small funnel, and 
the lower end is consider- 
ably narrowed and fitted 
with either a glass tap or 
a short length of rubber 
tubing upon which presses 
a brass pinch-cock. The 
zero of the graduations 
on the burette is at the 
upper end, so that when 
liquid is allowed to escape 
from the tap or pinch- 
cock, the amount can be 
read off on the scale. 

The burette is used in 
the volumetric system of 
analysis. The liquid in 
the burette is made to 
contain a definite amount 
of a reagent in each cubic 
centimetre, so that if this 
is an acid, such as sul- 
phuric acid, and the liquid 
to be tested is an alkali, 
it is an easy matter to 
calculate the amount of 
alkali present hy noting 
the quantity of acid 
exactly to neutralise the solution. 

Biixford, Town of Oxford- 
shire, England. It is on the 
Windrush, 17 m. W. of Oxford. 
It has beautiful old houses and 
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' ■ ' such astho Roval 

|wi • _ Thames, haVe 

aT!' 

R ui ^ I 'Ill III M Molmerswende, 

noarHalbi^rsLadt, 
il&HK the son of a 

Burford. Looking down the main street of this small Liithoran rninis- 
picturesque town in Oxfordshire . , , ‘ 

ter, he was edu- 

inns and a fine church of S. John cated at Halle and at Gdttinpicn. 
the Baptist (Norman, E.E., and A student of Shakespeare and a 
Perp. ). The grammar school is member of the Gottingen Hain or 
16th century. Speaker Lcnthall poets’ union, he edited the organ 
died at Burford Priory in 1662. of that movement. Her IVliisen- 
Pop. (1951) 855. Consult- Burford, almanach, from 1778 until his 
Past and Present, M. S. Gretton, death at Gottingen, June 8, 1794. 




Burford. 


Looking down the main street of this small 
picturesque town in Oxfordshire 


rev. ed., 1945. 

Burg. Town of E. Germany, in 
the Magdeburg district. It is on 
the river Ihle, 15 m. by rly. N.E 
of Magdeburg. Prom the 12th 
century it has been noted for 


In Dcr Musenalmanach, in 1773, 
his Lenore appeared, a ballad 
translated by Seoti into English 
and by the eldcT Damns into 
French. 

Burger, William vSciiALK ( KSr)2~ 


clothmaking, an industry fostered 1918). Boer politicuan and soldier, 
in the 17th century by VV^alloon Born at Lydenbiirg, E. Transvaal, 
and other refugees. It raanu- he entered po- " 


factures also boots and shoes, litical life as a 

gloves, starch, and bricks, and member of the ’/ r 

trades in agricultural produce. Transvaal ex- ■ i'afc « Ik! ' 

Pop. (e.st.) 24,000. ecutive. He ' Ji - i''' 

Burgage Tenant. An ancieni was a leader in ^ 

form of land holding in English the 8outh Afri- ! 

boroughs. The return made to can War of 

the lord was a money payment, 18 9 9-1 902, 

not, as with most other tenures, taking part in 

the rendering of services. It was the siege of W.Schalk Burger, 

Boer politician 

a freehold tenure. L a d v a m i th, 

Burgas or Bourgas. Port ol and was for some time in command 
Bulgaria, capital of a province of of the forces surrouncling the town, 
the same name. On the Gulf of At the head of his commando he 


Transvaal ex- 
ecutive. He 
was a leader in 
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W. Schalk Burger, 
Boer politician 


Burgas, a fiord -like arm of the 
Black Sea, it lies about 55 ni. S.W. 
of Varna (Stalin), and is the ter- 
minus of a rly. connecting it with 
Sofia on the VV. and Edirne on the 
S.W. It has a commodious har- 
bour with an anchorage in the 
roadstead of from 4 to 6 fathoms. 
It exports grain, wool, butter, and 
agricultural products, and imports 
raw materials and machinery. 
Local manufactures include sugar, 
soap, and textiles ; and there are 
engineering plants, and salt works 
based on the saline deposits on the 
shore of the region. Pop. (1946) 
43,684. 

Burgee. Small flag ending in 
either a point or a swallow-tail. 
Each yachting club has its own 
burgee. The club flag is pointed, 
but the burgees of the commodore 
and the vice-commodore are swal- 
low-tailed. Only the Royal Yacht 
Squadron may fly the white ensign, 
but some of the other royal clubs. 


fought at Spion Kop and Paarde- 
plaats. When Kruger lied to 
Europe, Burger became acting 
president. He was one of the Boer 
delegates at the Vcrecniging Con- 
ference in 1902, w'hen he urged the 
acceptance of the British terms. 
He represented the Transvaal in the 
Senate until his death in Dec.. 1918. 

Burgers, Thomas FRANgois 
(1834-81 ). President of the Trans- 
vaal. Born in Cape Colony, and 
trained in theology at Utrecht, he 
was a minister of the Dutch Ho- 
fornied Church for eight years at 
Hanover, Cape Colony. Elected 
president of the Transvaal in 1872, 
he failed in his plan for a railway 
from Delagoa Bay to the interior 
in 1875, and was unsuccessful in 
his war against Sikukuni, a native 
chief, in 1876. Owing to the dis- 
orderly and insolvent condition of 
the country he agreed to the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal to Great 
Britain by Sir Theophilus ShepstoRc 


in 1877. Ho was pensioned bv the 
British goveumment, retiring to 
Hanovtw, and died Dec. 9, 18S1 

Bpges, William (1827-81). 
British arebitect, a prominent 
figure in the “Gothic Revival,” 
best remembered for his restora- 
tions and adaptations in the 
medieval style. He wais born in 
London ihv. 2, 1827. S. Finbar’s 
cathedral, Cork, 1863-70, is his 
prineipal building; others of note 
were the eathedral at Brisbane, 
Queensland, lcS5fi ; the speech 
room at Ha,iTow school, 1877 ; 
and hiH owm curious house in 
Melbury Road, Kensington, where 
he lived an eccentric life on 
medieval line.s and where he died 
Apj-il 20, 1881. Ho was also a 
watei'-colourist of distinction. 

Burgess, Thomas Willl^m 
( 1 872-1950). British swimmer and 
the s(>.(!ond man to swim the 
English Channel. Born at Rother- 
ham, Yorks, Juno 15, 1872, he 
settled in Paris wdien a young man 
and established a successful motor- 
oaT tire business there. A keen 
swdmmer, Burgess made 15 at- 
tempts to swim tlie English Chan- 
nel before siu'-ceeding. Entering 
the waTer at 1 1.15 a.m. on Sept, 5, 
1911, n(‘<ar Dovau’, he touched 
bottom E. of Cape Grisiiez at 9.50 
n(‘xt morning. The distanne was 
39.^ m., inciix^astHl to nearly 60 m. 
beeauHO he drifted with varying 
currents. Burg(‘Hs, who married a 
Frenchwoman, remained in Paris 
until his death in July, 1950. 

Burgess Hill. Urban dist. of 
Sussex, England. It is 9 m N. of 
Brighton, on tho oloctrio rly. 
The church of 8. John, built in 
1863, is in the Early English style. 
0hi(‘f industries aro brick, pottery, 
and tile making ; an annual sheep 
fair is held. Pop. (1951) 8,524. 

Burgh. Scottish equivalent of 
the English word borough. Royal 
burghs (70 in 1707) received their 
chartt'i’s from a king ; burghs of 
regality and burglia of barony were 
dependent on some lord, bishop, or 
baron, although the king had 
certain rights of jurisdiction or 
regalities. The royal burghs had 
gre^ater independence, but today 
tho three classes are usually 
grouped together, as the difference 
disappeared with the abolition of 
hereditary jurisdictions in 1747. 

Two newer classca arose after 
1832 ; parliamentary burghs, those 
which then obtained the right ot 
sending a member to parliament, 
or of uniting with others to do so ; 
and police burghs, places that have 
grown in importance since the 
passing of the Police Act of 1850. 
They obtained the right to elect 
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a council to look after the drainage, 
lighting, etc., of tlieir town,^ in- 
cluding all that is meant in Scot- 
land by the word police. Since 
the 12th century commissioners 
from the older burghs have held a 
yearly convention m Edinbuigh, 
ind since 1879 parliamentary 
burghs have also been represented. 

The burghs of Scotland were re- 
formed in 1833, their present 
method of government being then 
introduced, but a few alterations 
were made by later acts. This 
method includes the election of a 
corporation to manage the burgh’s 
affairs, consisting of councillors 
who are elected by the ratepayers 
and of bailies elected by the coun- 
cillors. Burghs are " large (po])* 
20,000 or over) or “ small.” 

Burgh, Hubert de (d. 1243). 
Chief justiciar of England. He was 
chamberlain to King John in 1201, 
and after gallant service in Nor- 
mandy was on the king’s side at 
Runnymede, and was made one 
of the conservators of Magna 
Carta. In the same year, 1215, 
he was appointed justiciar. He 
is said to have been for some time 
custodian of Arthur of Brittany. 
In 1217 Hubert gained the first 
notable English victory at sea, 
destroying the bulk of a French 
fleet off Dover. Except for the 
regent, William Marshall, carl of 
Pembroke, Hubert was the fore- 
most man in England during the 
minority of Henry 111, and for 
some years after it ended. In 
1227 he was created earl of Kent. 
Later he was involved in strife 
with many of the noblovS and w*as 
outlawed by Henry III, 1232, but 
reconciled to him, 1234. Hubert 
died May 12, 1243, and was buried 
in the Blackfriars religious house 
which he had richly endowed. 

Burghers. In general the term 
burgher was once synonymous 
with burgess. But, in particular, 
burghers was the name given to 
members of the Associate or 
Burgher Synod in Scotland in the 
18th century. Members of this 
synod of Scottish Presbyterians, 
though they had seceded from the 
main body on the question of 
patronage, still took the burgess 
oath to maintain the religion 
authorised by the laws of the realm. 
To this oath the anti -burghers 
objected on the ground that, hav- 
ing seceded from the established 
kirk, they could not consistently 
regard it as “ the true religion ” 
mentioned in the oath. The anti- 
burghers formed themselves into 
the general associate synod. Both 
syiiods, after being further divided, 
drew together again, increased in 


membership, and became in 1847 state, and in 1551 was knighted, 
the United Presbyterian Church. During Mary’s reign he conformed 
Burghersdorp. Towm of the to Catholicism, and accompanied 
Cape of Good Hope province, S. the mission that brought Cardinal 
Africa. It is close to Stormberg Pole to England as papal legate. 
Spruit, 4,650 ft. high, 39 m. by rly. In 1553 he had signed the docu- 
S.W. of Aliwal North, and near ment which nominated Lady Jane 
the rly. junction for Bethulie. It Grey as Edward Vi’s successor, 


IS an important market town. 
Pop. (1951) 6,159. 

Burghers of Calais, The. A 
group of heroic bronze statuary by 
Auguste Rodin commissioned by 
the people of Calais in 1886, and 
erected in front of the town ball in 


but he claimed to have done so 
only as a witness. In 1558 he 
remained out of parliament, and 
was in communication with the 
Princess Elizabeth, w^hose 


con- 


fidence he gained. 


On her accession Elizabeth 


1895. It represents the six leading made him her secretary of state, 
townsmen who yielded the keys to and until his death he remained 
Edward HI of England after his her most trusted adviser. He 
vsiego of 1346-47. Angered by a shared her conviction that while 
stout eleven months’ resistance, Philip II of Spain could not afford 
Edward commanded them to to force war upon England, war 
appear clad only in their shirts, was inevitable, and that the longer 
Froissart tells how they came it was deferred the better would 
expecting death, and how Queen be Englaii-d’s chance of a decisive 
Philippa knelt to her husband and victory. England’s security lay 
persuaded him to spare them, in national prosperity, assured by 
Rodin was asked to provide one sound and popular administration 
figure only, that of the leader at home, by restoration of financial 
Eustachc de St. Pierre, but equilibrium, by maintaining in 
Froissart’s story so inspired him Scotland the ascendancy of the 
that he insisted on producing the Protestant party, which would 
complete group for the fee agreed always look to England for sup- 
upon for the statue of Eustache. port, and by assisting the Pro- 


testants of the Netherlands and 
France, who were antagonistic to 
Spain. 

In England, from 1570, he 


The six statues are separate, 
and dispute arose betw^een sculp- 
tor and townspeople as to their 
pedestal and grouping. In 1915 

replicas of the set were unveiled worked for the e.xtermination of 
in the Victoria Tower Gardens, Roman Catholicism. After the 
London, on a plinth 15 ft. high, defeat of the Armada the policy of 
as specified by Rodin himself; ElizabethancIBurghleywmdirec- 
this group was in 1956 moved to a ted to humbling rather than 
plinth 3 ft. 3 ins. high in a different crushing the Spanish power, which 
part of the same garden. The they wished to retain as a counter- 
sculptor’s first intention had been poise to France. At the same time 
to place the Calais statues in they encouraged raids on Spanish 
single file almost at ground level, commerce. Cecil never dominated 
Burghley or Burleigh, Wil- Elizabeth, who went her own way, 
LIAM Cecil, 1st Baron (1520-98). secure of his loyalty, always con- 
English statesman, the principal fident that her own dexterity 

■ * " would be supported by his solid 

sagacity. 

Created Baron Burghley in 1571, 
and K.G. in 1572, he was lord high 
colnshire, Sept, treasurer from 1572 until his death, 
13, 1520, the Aug. 4, 1598. He was buried in 
son of Richard Westminster Abbey. He devoted 
! Cecil of Burgh- much time and money to beautify- 
ley,Northamp- ing Burghley House ; Theobalds, 
tonshire, at one in Hertfordshire, which his son 
• time sheriff of exchanged for Hatfield ; and Cecil 
William Cecil, Rutland, Wil- House, in the Strand. His eldest 
1st Baron Burghley Thomas, was created Earl of 

educated at Stamford and Gran- Exeter in 1605, and the barony 
tham schools, and St. John’s was merged in this title. Another 
College, Cambridge. son, Robert, succeeded bis father 

In 1548 he entered public life as as the queen’s chief adviser, and 
secretary to the Protector Somer- became Earl of Salisbury, 
set, and on his master’s fall was Burghley, David George 
imprisoned for two months in the Bbownlow Cecil, Lord (b. 1905). 
Tower of London. A year later he For this British athlete, see 
returned to office as secretary of Exeter, 6th marquess of. 
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Burghs, Convention OF. Meet- dwelling-house, actually to break 
ing held every April in Edinburgh some part of the house, e.g. to 
of representatives from the royal, break a window pane ; hut also to 
parliamentary, and police burghs lift the latch of a shut door ; to 
of Scotland to discuss matters push still farther open a window 
affecting their common interests, partly open ; to he let into a house 
It dates from the 12th century, by a confederate who opens a door 
and is believed to have been first or window for the purpose. It is 
summoned by David I (reigned not lawful to kill a burglar, except 
1124-53). At first it consisted of in self-defence ; but it is lawdul to 
commissioners or deputies from protect one’s family or property 
the four principal towns of Scot- by force, using only such force as i's 
land — Edinburgh, Stilling, Ber- necessary, 
wick, and Roxburgh ; 
the number W'as later 
increased until in 1707 
it represented 70 burghs. 

The treaty of Union 
specifically reserved to 
the burghs all their 
rights. See. also under 
Burgh. 

Burgin, Geobge 
BroW'N (1856-1944). 

British writer. Born at 
Croydon, Jan. 15, 1856, 
he w'ent to Canada as a 
young man, serving an 
apprenticeship in jour- 
nalism in Montreal. 

After having spent some 
time in Asia Minor with 
Baker Pasha (Valentine 
Baker — q.v.), he settled 
in London and devoted 
himself to writing. His 
first book, His Lordship 
and Others, appeared in 
1894, and 40 years later 
he had written over 100. 

His later works, mostly 
autobiographical, 
include Memoirs of a 
Clubman 1921 Many Memories, Burgomaster (Dutch burqe.^ 

XT More Memories, meeder). Title of the chief niagis- 
1925. He died June 20, 1944. trate of a Dutch, German, or &]- 

HANS (1473-1551). German artist corresponds to that of mayor in 
best known for his engravings England and provost in Scotland, 

influence of with the difference that the Ger- 
Albracht mrer, under whom he man burgomaster is a paid ofllcial. 
studied. Born at Augsburg, he Burgomaster of Stilemonde, 
ranks high among European illus- The. Tragedy by the Belgian 
trative artists, particMarly in the playwright Maurice Maeterlincdc. 
senes representing the triumphs Written in 1918, it portrays a small 

T Belgian town at the start of the 

miffan 1. His prints, chiefly exe- First Great War. The action con- 
cuted on wood, were designed with cerns the an'est of the burgo- 

Tr. V r 1 ^ hostage by a Genmxn 

Ht officer long affianced to the burgo- 

brea^ng and entering into a dwell- master’s daughter. 

Bnrgon, John William (1813- 
6 a m. G.M.T with intent to com- 1888). British divine. Born at 
mit a felony therein ; or breaking Smyrna (Izmir), Aug. 21, 1813 ho 
out of a dwellmg-house during was educated at Worcester Col- 
those hours after havmg commit, lege, Oxford, became fellow^ of 
ted a felony therem or after having Oriel, and in 1863 vicar of S 

frionvth^ft to commit a Mary’s, Oxford. In 1875 he was 

elony therein. The maximum pun- appointed dean of Chichester 
islment is inipnsonment for life, where he died Aug. 4, 1888. Bur- 

Breaking IS an elastic term. It gon published Lives of Twelve 
is not only breaking in (or out of) a Good Men, 1888, 



Burgos. F^ade of the cathedral, which took 300 
years to build. The towers were completed in 1458 


Bimgos. Province of N. Spain 
Mainly mountainous, it is traversed 
by the Cantabrian Mts. and water 
cd by the Ebro and Douro ri^Js 
and their afiluents. Its climate is 
severe and its soil poor, except in 
the Ebro valley. Gold, silver 
copper, lead, coal, salt, sulphate of 
soda, and china-clay occur. Merino 
sheep and goats arc reared. Area 
5,535 sfj. m. Pop. (1952) 400,002. 

Burgos. Gity of Spain, capital 
ot the prov. of the same name, and 
ancient capital of Castile. On the 
nv(‘r ArlanzOn, 130 m. N of 
Madrid (230 m. by the Irun-Paris 
rly.), it is situated on a bleak hill, 
2, / 85 ft. high, and has a long, cold 
winter and scorching summer. It 
IS a communications centre, with 
flour and paper mills, distilleries, 
and a variety of manufactures in- 
cluding woollen and leather goods 
fertilisers, and chocolate ; it 
traffics in agricultural produce 
Pop. (1952) 74,345. 

A city of great historical and 
architectural interest, it is the 
seat of an a rob bishopric ; the 
magnifleont Gothic cathedral, be- 
gun in 1221 and completed in the 
16th century, has many richly 
Hcnlptiiind moclicval tombs and 
other treasures. The Cid Cani- 
peadoj*, iSpain’s national hero, who 
belonged to Burgos, is buried here. 
In and around the city are many 
other medieval churches, monas- 
teries, and mansions. The sculp- 
tured Arco do kSanta Maria was 
built in honour of Charles V. The 
castle, now ruined, was the scene 
of the marriage of Edward I of 
England and Eleanor of Castile. 

Burgos was traditionally found- 
ed in 884, and was cajfital of the 
united kingdoms of Leon and 
Castile until superseded by Toledo 
in 1087.^ It was sacked by the 
hronoh in 1808, and four times 
unsuccossfully besieged by Wel- 
lington before ho took it in 1813, 

Bpgoyne, John (1722-92). 
British soldier, dramatist, and 
politician, nicknamed “Gentleman 

Johnny.” Bkirn 
Fob, 24, 1722, 
at Sutton Park, 
Bedfordshire, 
and educated 
at Westmin- 
ster, he entered 
the army in 
1740. During 
1768-62 he 
saw service at 
Cherbourg, at 
St. Malo, and in Portugal. From 
1768 he was M.P. for Preston, and 
in 1775 his play. The Maid of the 
Oak.s, W'as produced by Garrick at 
Drury Lane. 
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Sir John Burgoyne, 
British soldier 


In 1777 he was sent to Canada 
^th instructions to join forces 
with Howe in the state of New 
York. His army was badly equipped 
and much under strength, and 
though he took Ticonderoga he 
was compelled to surrender with 
aU his force to General Gatos at 
Saratoga. On his return to England 
be defended himself in Parliament 
and in a number of pamphlets, 
went over to the Whigs, and en- 
gaged in dramatic writing. His 
comedy, The Heiress, 1786, achieved 
success. He died Juno J, 1792, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
F.M. Su’ John Burgoyne (v.i.) was 
his illegitimate son. 

Burgoyne, vSm John Fox (1782- 
1871). British military engineer 
who advised Lord Baglan during 

Crimean 

^ ' War. An illo- 

gitimato son of 
General John 
Burgoyne 
(?;.«.), ho was 
born July 24, 
1782, and en- 
tered the Royal 
Engineers, 
1798. He ser- 
ved in tlio Pen- 
insular War, 
1808-13, and in 1814 in the W'ar 
with America, 1812-14. Inspector- 
general of fortifications, 1845--08, 
he played a conspicuous part in 
the Crimea, and was much criticised 
for the strategy of the approach 
to Sevastopol. Ho was made a 
baronet in 1856, constable of the 
Tower of London in 1863, and a 
field marshal in 1868. Ho died in 
London, Oct. 7, 1871. 

BuTCTave. Title of an impor- 
tant official in Germany during the 
Middle Ages and later. It means 
count of the borough or town 
(Burggraf) as opposed to land- 
grave {Landgraf)^ count of the 
country or land. Burgraves were 
originally the protectors of the 
towns. For centuries members 
of the Hohenzollern family were 
burgraves of Nuremberg. 

Burgundians. T’rchch faction 
which came into existence about 
1396, its opponents being the 
Orleanista or Armagnacs. The 
struggle between the two parties — 
Lhe Burgundians, led by Duke 
Philip the Bold and from 1404-19 
by John the Fearless, and their 
rivals who followed the house of 
Orleans— was for supremacy in 
France, and only ended in 1435, 
when Philip the Good of Burgundy 
signed the treaty of Arras with 
Charles VII of France. From 1420 
the Burgundians had supported 
the En^h cause against tke 
French. Stt France : History. 


Burgundy. Name applied at 
different times to different districts, 
kingdoms, duchies, and counties in 
the E. and S.E. of France and the 
adjacent parts of Switzerland. 
Roughly speaking, all the Bur- 
gundies, ten in number, wore in the 
neighbourhood of the valleys of the 
Rhone and the SaOno, and around 
the cities of Dijon, Besanc^on, 
Genova, Lyons, Arles, and Vienne. 

The name comes from the Bur- 
gundians, a Teutonic tribe living 
at one time between the Oder and 
the Vistula. Moving W., they 
settled round Worms ; then, mi- 
grating S., they founded about 400 
a kingdom which e.xtended along 
the valleys of the Rh6no and the 
Sa6ne from Dijon to the sea. This 
was the first Burgundy ; it lasted 
until 634, when it was destroyed 
by the Franks. The .second Bur- 
gundy, smaller and dependent on 
the Franks, was in the same region, 
and only endured for about 60 years. 

Burgundy was part of the wide 
lands ruled by Charlemagne, and 
when these were divided it was 
partitioned between the emperor 
Lothair and Charles the Bald in 843. 
About 880, when throughout the 
dying empire of Charlemagne inde- 
dependent princes were springing 
up, a certain Boso founded a king- 
dom which was called the kingdom 
of Burgundy or Provence. It in- 
cluded Provence, part of Savoy, and 
the land between the Sadno and the 
Jura mis. About ten years later 
another Burgundy was founded to 
the N. of the former, and as the two 
wore separated by the Jura they are 
sometimes called Cisjurane and 
Transjurane Burgundy. 

The Kingdom ol Axles 

In 937 these two Burgundies 
were united under one ruler. In 
1032 its king died childless, leaving 
it to the German king, Conrad 11. 
The French objected to this and 
the count of Champagne appeared 
as a rival, but Conrad was strong 
enough to conquer the greater part 
of it. Thus this Burgundy became 
part of Germany, and its crown 
was one of the four worn by the 
medieval emperors, four of whom 
were crowned kings of Burgundy. 
The kingdom is often caUed, from 
the name of its capital, the kingdom 
of Arles. In the 16th and 16th 
centuries a considerable part of 
this Burgundy became part of 
France, who secured more of it 
when Savoy w^as annexed in 1861. 
Part is now included in Switzerland. 

There were no more BurgUndikn 
kingdoms, but the name was per- 
petuated by duchies ahd counties 
under the overlordship of the kings 
of France and Germany. Tne 
first of these was composed df 
lands now part of SwiiiJenahd, but 


it had passed away before 1400. 
More notable is the free county of 
Burgundy, Franche Comte, at first 
that part of the kingdom of Bur- 
gundy or Arles between the SaOne 
and the Jura, but later much larger. 

It dates from the 9th century and 
its capital was Besan§on. From 
1384 to 1477 it was ruled by the 
dukes of Burgundy and formed 
part of the Empire. Louis XIV 
seized it, and in 1679 it was for- 
mally ceded to France. It now 
forms the departments of Jura, 
Doubs, and Haute-Sa6ne. Before 
the 14th century there was a land- 
graviate of Burgundy and later a 
circle of Burgundy, one of the 
circles into which Germany was 
divided by Charles V. This in- 
cluded not only Franche Comt6, 
but also the Netherlands. 

Charles the Bold 

Of all the Burgundies the most 
important was the great duchy 
ruled in the 15th century by Philip 
the Good and Charles the Bold. 
This originated in 1032, when that 
part of the kingdom of Burgundy 
which remained part of France 
was made into a duchy and given, 
by Henry II to his brother Robert. 
It lay around Dijon, being the 
northern part of the old kingdom. 
Robert’s successors ruled it as 
vassals of the French kings until 
the extinction of the family in 
1361. In 1363 King John II gave 
the vacant duchy to his younger 
son, Philip, called the Bold, and 
twenty years later this duke se- 
cured Franche Comt(S and Flan- 
ders. He became as strong as the 
king of France, to whom both he 
and his son, John the Fearless, were 
very troublesome. In John’s time 
France was distracted by the civil 
war between the Burgundians 
and the Orleanists or Armagnacs, 
and in 1420 Philip the Good made 
an alliance with England. 

Under these dukes Burgundy 
continued to expand, and in 1435 
Philip was i awarded with more 
lands for deserting England. Un- 
der him Burgundy was prosperous, 
and he is the founder of the famous 
Order of the Golden Fleece, really a 
Burgundian institution. The next 
duke was his son, Charles the Bold, 
the rival of Louis XI of France. 
His unsuccessful design was to 
make Burgundy into a kingdom. 

Charles left an only daughter, 
Mary, add there was much trouble 
aboilt the disposal of his great 
inheritance. Asserting his clainl 
aA overlord, Louis XI took posses- 
sion of Burgundy; as a reply, 
Mary married Maximilian, the 
future emperor, who prepared to 
defend his wife’s rights. In 1482 
Mary died and Louis obtained 
the Duchy of Burgundy, but 
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FrancheComte-wenttoMaximilian. Burial Lays Amendment Ac 
Thus Burgundy’s independent ISSO, provided that, on proper 
existence came to an end ; hence- notice, a burnal may take 
forward it was merely part of on consecrated ground witliout 
Fr^Te being first a provide, and the C. of E. or indemd any service. 
;Sr tie Revolution’^ divided into The executors of - ^“d pmso^i 
departments. Ifor a long time it are responsible tor disposing o 
had its own assembly of estates his body. Every inhabitant of a 
which met at Dijon, where also a parish or anyone who dies 
■parltmnl sat. The name, but is entitled to be buried in the 
nothing ebe, was revived in 1682, parish hunal grouncl. 
when Louis XIV made his grand* Persons who, in the word^s ot 
son duke of Burgundy. the Book of Common 1 rayer, have 


Burgundy. Generic name of 
wines grown in Burgundy, Freance. 
The soil being impregnated with 
iron, the wines have a great repu- 


died unhaptized or excomiunni- 
cate or have laid violent hands 
upon themselves ” cannot be 
buried with the 0. of E. service, 
tation for sufferers from anaemia. Until lS-3, sumides migh ; je 

The region of Cote d’Or produces buried in the 
the finest, the general inclination with a stake. Tho^ Act ot 1SS( 
of these hills being S.W.— the best enabled them to lie in consecrated 
aspect for maturing the grapes, ground. In early tunes 
Burcundies are either white or red, took place within the clniich 
but the red predominate. AU are itself and even today ijcrsons ot 
characterised by rich flavour, fair importance may bo buried in 

alcohoUc strength (from 19 to 22 church, e.p. Wcstmmstei- Abbey, 
n c. I, good keeping powers, and fine The increasing pop. in tho J.tli 
bouquet. Chief among white bur- century made new burial grounds 
gundies are Meursault, Chablis, and necessary and Acts enabled them 
Montrachet. The chief red burgun- to be obtained by gift or purcliase. 
dies are* Beaune, Chambertin, Companies were also formed to 

Clos-de-Vougeot, Nuits, Pommard, provide cemeteries ; they were 

Richebourg, Eomanee, Saiitenay, carried on for profit no person 
and Volnay. The chief export having a right to be buried there 
centre for burgundies is Beaune, merely as the inhabitant of a 
Surgundy MistuxB. Idc^uid parish. These cemeteries wcmci 
for the destruction of fungus, some- provided with a statutory code by 
times called soda Bordeaux mix- the Cemeteries Clauses Act, 1847. 
ture. Of French origin, it is a solu- Burial Acts _ ^ 

tion of copper sulphate and sodium The Burial Acts, beginning 1852, 
carbonate, and should be applied introduced a new system under 
to the under surface of the leaves, which a board, elected by the 
Burhanpur. Towm of India, in vestry, would provide and rnaln- 
the Nimar dist. of the Madhya tain a burial ground. The fuui'- 
Union. It is on the Tapti river, tions of a burial board are now 
185 m. W. of Nagpur. An import- frequently carried out by some 
ant town under the Moguls, it was local authority. The foes must be 
captured by Wellesley in 1803, and approved by the minister of 
became British in 1860. It has the Health. In a burial ground^ pro- 
ruins of a 16th-century palace vided in this way, and in a 
built by Akbar and a 17th-century cemetery, part of the land may 
mosque built by Aurungzebe. A be consecrated and part un- 
cotton centre, it also makes shel- consecrated. Under thes Now 
lao and mills oilseeds. Its once- Parishes Measure, 1943, the Ecclo- 
famous handicrafts (e.g. making siastical Commissioners may also 
gold and silver wire and brocade) acquire land for burial, 
persist on a small scale. Pop. A body may not be buried 
(est.) 55,000. before a registrar’s certificate has 

Burial. Method of disposing of been obtained when the death is 
the body of a person who has died, registered. If the registrar 
In Great Britain there is no legal refuses to register death, a 
objection to other methods — t.g. coroner’s order is required before 
cremation — so long as the require- burial can take place. Burials 
ments of the law are observed, must be registered in books kept 
Burial need not be in consecrated for the purpose. During the 
ground and, with some exceptions, Second Great War special regula- 
oiay be on private ground. tions were made relating to the 

Until 1880 burial in consecrated burial of persons who had been 
ground could take place only with lulled in an air raid or had othcr- 
the burial service of the Church wise died in consequenoo of war 
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of England; a great hardship to operations. Burial grounds may 
nonconformists. Accordingly, the be closed by Order in Council. 


No building may bo erected on a 
disused burial ground except for 
tlic purpose of enla.rging a church 
or other place of w*orship, unless 
the ground has been sold under 
the authority of jiarliamcnt. 

Burial Customs. Usages and 
rites associated with the disposal of 
the dead. The primal custom was 
douhtlesH some form of deposition 
in the i)]Hm air. 

The body may be laid in the 
jungl(‘, k‘af-c‘overcd or earih- 
eovercul, exteudi^d upon a hill-top 
uiuler grass, or suspended in a tree 
as in N(‘W C^aJedonia. Tree-burial, 
as in N.W. Australia and Ceram, 
may pass into platform- burial, as 
in Central Australia and among the 
Dakotas and Yakuts ; this is some- 
times reserved for honorific use, as 
in the Andamans and Assam. The 
body may bo swung hammock- 
wise between two poles, as in 
Nyasa. Exi>osure may be dictated 
by tlie geographic conditions, as 
among tlio Samoyeds on tho frozen 
tundra, or designed to secure desie- 
(uitiou Ixd’ore iutm’inent, as among 
the Gilyak. Exposure to wild 
animals upon the steppes, as 
among the ancient Scythians, was 
adopted by Zoroaster, and is 
retained in' the Parsec towers of 
silence {dakhnias). After the dead 
have been unileshed by birds, the 
bones are swept half-yearly into 
the central pits. In Tibet the 
skull of a body oaten by vultures 
is valued for uso as a precious 
libation bowl. 

Cave -burial is of high antiquity. 
Th(i simultaneous uso of caves for 
habitation and sepulture gave way 
to thf^ consetu’ation of separate 
rotdc-shcliers for iniicrmont. Caves 
inhabited by an earlier race were 
utilised in Britain and elsewhere 
for Neolit-hic and Bronze Age 
burials. 

Kartb -burial occurs in every 
phase of culture. Many of the early 
modes of inhumation {see Barrow ; 
{Stone Momuueuta) still survive. 
Tho body may be accompanied by 
a spear, as among tho Bushmen ; 
a calabash of milk, as among the 
Masai ; a cake, as in parts of India ; 
cooking pots and gongs, as in 
Burma; a dog, as in Greenland; 
bead-currency and slaves, as 
among tho Congo chief^ ana 
favourite wives, as in Fiji. The sit- 
ting posture beneath a cairn is wide- 
sprc'ad, as, for instance, with the 
Somali and Masai ; the cairn may be 
surrounded by a circle of carved 
posts, as among tho Bonga. Am 
may bo covered except the head, 
as among the Kavirondo, or the 
hand, as among tho Abyssinian 
Saho. Tho coffin may be a turtle- 
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shell, as with the Seri ; a hollow tree, 
as with Obongo ; a buffalo hide, as 
with Bechnana; or a canoe, as in 
Brazil. A viking was often placed 
in his ship and a barrow heaped 
upon it, as at Gokstad, or the 
ship, as in the Balder myth, was 
set afire and drifted out to sea. 

Embalming, best known in 
Egypt, was also practised by the 
Guanches as w'ell as in Burma and 
Melanesia, and in ancient Peru. 
Smoke-preservation, as in Austra- 
lia ; painting with red, as with 
ISTiamniam ; desiccation by fire, as 
in China ; or partial roasting, as in 
the Upper Congo, are doubtless also 
intended to preserve the body after 
death. An opposite order of ideas 
led to the custom of cremation. 

Burial Society. Term having 
no precise legal meaning, but used 
popularly to indicate an associa- 
tion of persons the members of 
which periodically pay money into 
a fund to provide death benefits. 
Many of these societies began with 
the object of paying the funeral 
expenses of members or of certain 
relatives of members. When the 
death grant provisions (which in- 
cluded funeral expenses) of the 
National Insurance Act, 1946, 
came into effect it was thought un- 
necessary that burial societies 
should also insure for funeral ex- 
penses, and accordingly by the 
Industrial Insurance and Friendly 
Societies Act, 1948, such insurance 
by a burial society which was a 
registered friendly society was 
made illegal as from July 5, 1949. 

Buriat-Mougrol. Autonomous 
republic of the R.S.P.S.K. It lies 
E. and S. of Lake Baikal, touching 
Tuva, Irkutsk, and Chita regions 
on the W., N., and E., the Mongo- 
lian People’s Republic on the vS. 
Area 135,700 sq. m., about three- 
quarters of which is covered by 
coniferous forests. The capital is 
Ulan-Ude. The Soviet system was 
adopted in 1920, and education 


made rapid progress ; there a 
some 20 technical colleges ai 
higher institutions. Cattle-bree 
ing is the chief occupation of t! 
people, who number appro 
600,000. Some 50 p.c. of the i 
habitants are Buriats, former 
nornadio but settled under t] 
Soviet regime ; most of the re 
^ing Russians and Tungus. Gol 
iron, tungsten, molybdenum, ax 
petroleum are among its miner 
products. 

Bimdan, Jean (c. 1300 -5J 
trench scholastic philosopher, f 
was bom at B^thune (Artois), ar 
^came xector of the university < 
Paris in 1347.^ A nominalist ar 
disciple of William of Occam, 1 


declared it was impossible to decide 
whether the will, in like conditions, 
can decide for or against any action. 
He is said to have adduced the fable 
of the ass, which, placed midway 
between two similar bundles of hay, 
is unable to move, being equally 
attracted by both. Buridan, in hie 
text-book of logic, gave rules for 
rapidly finding the middle term of 
a syllogism which might enable 
even the dullard to appear wise : 
hence its name poTis asinoruw 
(asses’ bridge). 

Burin (Fr.). Cutting tool for 
the engraving of metal in line. It 
consists of an obliquely ground 
steel blade mounted in a Sindlo 
See Engraving. 

Burin. Town and port of entry 
of Newfoundland. Situated on the 
E. coast of Burin peninsula, it has 
a good harbour and is a fishing 
centre. The peninsula extends for 
about 75 in. between Placentia Bay 
and Fortune Bay. Pop. .3,500. 

Burke, Edmund (1729-97). Brit- 
ish statesman and writer. Born in 
Dublin Jan. 12, 1729, of a Protest- 
ant father and Roman Catholic 
mother, he graduated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1748. In 1750 
he began to keep terms at the 
Middle Temple, but was never 
called to the bar. In 1750 ho mar- 
ried Jane Nugent, a Catholic, who 
turned Protestant on marriage. 
The same year he e.stablishod his 
literary reputation by his Vindi- 
cation of Natural Society, a clever 
imitation of Bolingbroke ; and his 
Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
and Beautiful. 

Contributions to Dodslcy’s An- 
nual Register from 1759, secre- 
tarial services to “ single -speech ” 
Hamilton in Ireland until 170,3, 
and convivial evenings with (Gar- 
rick, Reynolds, and Johnson at 
the Turk’s Head, gave him an 
active interest in public affairs. 
In 1765, being then private secre- 
tary to the premier, Lord Rocking- 
ham, Burke entered Parliament for 
the pocket borough of Wondovor. 
He became one of the foremo.st op- 
ponents in debate, and in print of 
George Ill’s attempt to roster© 
personal governlnent ; and in op- 
position he supported the Wilkes 
agitation, and denounced the use 
of soldiery against the mob and 
government interference in the 
Middlesex election of 1769. Al- 
though the political struggle turned 
largely upon personal rivalries! 
Burke perceived the great con- 
stitutional issues involved, and in 
1770, in his Thoughts on the Causes 
of the Present Discontents, he 
clearly contrasted the new system, 
based upon royal autocracy and 
court intrigue, with the old system, 


which placed government author- 
ity m a cabinet responsible to a 
free parliament. 

His next interest was the protest 
of the colonists in America against 
the attempts of the home govern- 





V'mm a imrLrail by Hir J. jKfynold* 

ment to tax them. Brushing aside 
claims of legal validity, Burke 
denied the expedicnc/ of the 
government policy. In 1771 the 
province of New York appointed 
him agent at £500 a year. In 1774 
ho requested the repeal of the tea 
duty in a speech published that 
year as the Speech of Edmund 
Burke, Esquire, on American Taxa- 
tion. Every one of tlie punitive 
measures taken by the Government 
against the Boston rioters elicited 
strong protests from him. In 1775 
he iiroposed 1,3 resolutions for re- 
conciliation with America, but, 
finding his advocacy ineffectual, 
in common with his party he ceased 
to attend the American debates. 
The protests of his constituents 
against his American policy drew 
from him his Letter to the Sheriffs 
of Bristol (published 1777). IDs 
position was weakened in 1779 by 
his pica for the relief of Irish and 
Scottish Catholics, and, declining 
to contest Bristol in 1780, he ac- 
cepted a seat for Malton. 

Rockingham returned to power 
in 1782, and Burke was made 
paymaster-general without cabinet 
rank. He iiasaed his bill for the 
economical reform of Parliament,, 
and then, on Rockingham’s deaths 
resigned only to return as pay^ 
master in Portland’s ministry,, 
really the notorious coalition 
ministry of Fox and North. In it 
he busied himseH upson Mdian 
affairs, served on the select com- 
mittee, and drafted the 9th and 
Uth reports upon the affairs ol 
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Bengal. He was also rospoiisible 
for the drafting of Fox s India Bill, 
upon which the administration 
was turned out hy the king. He 
was elected lord rector of Glasgow 
university in 1783-84, and in li8o 
began the great attack which in 
1787 resulted in the impeachmeiit 
of Warren Hastings. 

The last period of Burke s career 
in opposition is the least pleasant. 

He was inconsistent in his attacks 
upon Pitt’s Irish policy, the Re- 
P'enev Bill) the India Bill) and 
Fox’s Bill for the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts. Then the 
French Revolution of 1789 threw 
him into an attitude of complete 
reaction. Opening his attack upon 
it in his Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France (Nov. 1, 1790), 
which ran through as many as 11 
editions in the first year, he fol- 
lowed it in 1791 by his Letter to a 
Member of the National x^ssembly. 

An Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs, and Thoughts on 
French Affairs. His attitude 
brought him world-wide fame and 
popularity, the king's favour, and 
in 1793 pensions of £1,200 per 
annum and £2,500 per annum. It 
also lost him his friendship with 
his two old allies, Fox and Sheri- 
dan. It broke his party when he 
sat on the ministerial side in 1792, 
whither he was followed by the 
bulk of Portland’s partisans. But 
his career was already run. He 
retired from parliament in 1794. 
His last work was his^ Letters on 
the Prospect of a Regicide Peace, 
1796. He died on July 9, 1797, 
and was buried in the parish church 
of Beaconsfield. 

Burke as Whig Leader 
Although a failure as a speaker, 
and influential chiefly as a writer, 
Burke was the brain and inspira- 
tion of the Rockingham Whigs. 
He maintained the Walpolian 
traditions of religious toleration, 
public liberty, financial reform, 
and an indulgent colonial policy. 
A practical politician, ho taught 
that true statesmanship must often 
prefer expediency to principle. For 
him the Revolution of 1688 was of 
divine origin, and he has given the 
most lucid exposition of its work- 
ing principles, its checks and bal- 
ances, that secured individual and 
communal freedom. Accepting the 
evolution of political practice up 
to his own day — placemen, pen- 
sioners, and rotten boroughs — he 
fiercely opposed all suggestions of 
parliamentary redistribution. 

Burke saw society as a natur- 
ally evolved state of stable etjuili- 
brium, an organic growth, not a 
human invention, which corrected 
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itself, but was disordered by human 
interference. For the moment the 
inspiration of anti-reform, he be- 
came the apostle of Conservatism 
for all time. Hence his attack upon 
the French Revolution as an act 
of wanton destruction ; hence his 
willingness to purchase its sup- 
pression at the price of European 
bankruptcy and decimation. He 
steadied English opinion, and was 
one of the chief influences in de- 
termining English foreign policy 
against revolutionary ideas. He 
will be host remembered, however, 
for his stately and sonorous prose, 
revealing therein the scope and 
power of the English language, and 
making him, as Lord Morley has 
said, “ one of the great masters of 
the high and difficult art of 

elaborate composition.” 

Arthur Jones 
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Burke, Sm John Beenarp 
( 1814-92). A British genealogist. 
Born in London, Jan. 5, 1814, son 
of the compiler of the Pt'erage and 
Baronetage, he was educated at 
Caen, and called to the bar in 
1839. In 1854 he was knighted. 

In 1866 he was sent to Paris to 
report upon the French record 
ay stem. He annually re-edited his 
father’s Peerage from 1847 until 
his death, at Dublin, Dec. 12, 1892. 
His own works include The Roll of 
Battle Abbey, 1848 ; The Ro- 
mance of the Aristocracy, 1855 ; 
Vicissitudes of Families, in three 
series, 1859-63 ; and The Book of 
Precedence, 1881. 

Burke, Marie (b. 1894).^ Brit- 
ish actress and singer. Marie Holt 
was born in London, Oct. 18, 1894, 

and trained 
in Italy for 
an operatic 
career. She 
scored a suc- 
cess in Afgar 
at the London 
Pavilion in 
1919, and 
Visited the 
Marie Burke, British U.S.A., S. Af- 
actress and singer 

traUa. After Katja the Dancer 
came her most memorable per- 
formance in Show Boat at Drury 
Lane, 1928. Her fine contralto 
was heard also in The Student 
Prince and Waltzes from Vienna. 

She married Thomas Burke (h. 
1890), a Lancashire miner whose 
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remarkable tenor led him to study, 
under CoUi at Milan, 1913-17. He 
appeared at Covent Garden with 
Melba in La Bohemc in 1919, and 
made successful tours in the LT.S.A. 
Later he turned to musical com- 
edy in London. Their daughter 
Patricia (b. 1917) achieved fame 
in revue, musical comedy, and 
pantomime, played the lead in 
The Lisbon Story, and was at the 
Old Vic, 1947. 

Burke, Robert O'Hara (1820- 
61). British explorer. Born at St. 
derails, co. Gahvay, and educated 

in Belgium, he 
served in the 
Austrian army. 
Returning to 
Ireland, in 
1848 he joined 
the Irish con- 
stabulary, and 
five years later 

» emigrated to 

Robert O’Hara Burke, Australia, and 
British explorer appoiiite^l 

police inspector in Victoria. In 
1860 an exploring expedition was 
sent from hlelbourne to cross Aus- 
tralia from S. to N., and Burke was 
placed in command of this. He 
arrived at Cooper’s Creek on Nov. 

11, and wnth three companions, 
Wills, King, and Gray, pushed on 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria, reach- 
ing the tidal waters of Flinders 
river on Feb. 9, 1861. They were 
thus the first white men to cross 
Australia from S. to N. Minus 
Gray, who died on the way, they 
arrived hack at Cooper’s Creek on 

April 21. , , c. 

Burke then tried to reach the 
Australian stations, but was forced 
by want of water to return to 
Cooper’s Creek. He died of starva- 
tion, June 28, 1861, WiUs surviv- 
ing him only a few days. King 
was befriended by aborigines and 
rescued hy a relief force which 
arrived in Sept. The bodies cii 
Burke and Wills were recovered, 
taken to Melbourne, and given a 
public funeral, Jan. 21, 1862. 

Burke, Thomas (1887-1^5). 
British author. Born in the East 
End of London, he was early or- 
phaned and brought up hy an 
uncle in Poplar and at a country 
orphanage. After working as office 
boy and free-lance writer, he was 
employed by a Uterary agent. 
Limehouse Nights in 1916 made 
his name, and he developed into 
one of the most knowledgeable, 
intimate, and charming writers on 
London. His fiction, poems, and 
hooks on the country and inns 
were attractive equally for style 
and matter. The film Broken 
Blossoms was based on Burke s 
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story The Chink and the Child. 
He died Sept. 22, 1945. 

Burke and Hare. Murderers 
and body snatchers. William Burke 
(1792-1S29) and William Hare (c. 
1790-c. 1860) inveigled people into 
Hare’s lodging house in Edin- 
burgh and killed them, then sold 
their bodies to Dr. Robert Knox 
for surgical dissection. Within 
twelve months from Nov., 1827, 
they murdered at least 15 persons 
for this purpose. Hare turned 
king’s evidence, and Burke was 
hanged Jan. 28, 1829. Hare is 
believed to have died, a blind 
beggar, in London, about 30 years 
later. Their victims were made 
drunk and then suffocated ; hence 
arose the use of the verb to burke, 
meaning quietly to suppress any- 
thing. Their activities led to the 
passing of the Anatomy Act, 1832 
(see under Anatomy). 

Burke’s Peerage and 
Baronetage. British publication 
the full title of which is Burke’s 
'Genealogical and Heraldic History 
of the Peerage, Baronetage and 
Knightage, Privy Council and 
Order of Precedence. John Burke 
(1787-1848), who came of a family 
of Irish gentry, moved to London 
and wrote and published many 
books on genealogy and heral- 
dry. In 1826 he produced the first 
edition of his Peerage, explaining 
in a preface that he had under- 
taken its production because no 
work of reference then existed 
containing authoritative family 
histories of the peers and baronets 
of the United Kingdom. In later 
life be was assisted by his son 
John Bernard Burke {q.v.). Issued 
at irregular intervals until 1847, 
the publication then became an 
annual until 1939 ; thereafter the 
first completely revised edition, 
which was also the first to appear 
after the Second Great War, was 
published in 1949. Purther edi- 
tions appeared at intervals. 

Burleigh, Bennet (c. 1840- 
1914). British war correspondent. 
Born at Glasgow, he fought on the 
Confederate side in the American 
Civil War, being twice sentenced 
to be shot by the Federals. Making 
his reputation as war correspondent 
for the Central News during the 
bombardment of Alexandria, .he 
represented The Daily ‘Telegraph 
in some twenty -five campaigns, 
1882-1913, when he retired. He 
was in Egypt, the Sudan, Ashanti, 
Madagascar, S. Africa, Manchuria, 
Tripoli, and the Balkans. He pub- 
lished The Empire of the East, 
1905. He died June 17, 1914. 

Burlescombe. Parish and 
village . of .Devon, England. .It .is 


8 m. E.N.E. of Tiverton, on the 
railway. It has remains of an 
Augustinian priory founded during 
the reign of Henry II. Limestone 
is worked in the di.strict. Pop. 637. 

Burlesque (Ital. hurlcsco, ab- 
surd). In dramatic and other 
literature, a ludicrously exagger- 
ated perversion of a seriotis or 
pretentious original ; more for the 
purpose of getting fun out of it 
than of satirising it. It is allied 
to parody, but is concerned more 
with the matter than the manner 
of its original. Dramatic burlesque 
is described by A. W. Ward in 
his History of English Dramatic 
Literature as “ the ironic species 
ot which Aristophanes w'as the 
unequalled master, and in which 
the characters stand in laughable 
contrast to the action that they 
carry on, or even to the diction 
they use.” 

In general literature some of the, 
most notable examples of burlesque 
are Chaucer’s Rime of Sir Thopas, 
ridiculing in gentle fashion the 
lesser rhymers of his day ; Don 
Quixote, ridiculing romancers of 
chivalry; and Butler’s Hudibras, 
ridiculing the Puritans. I n the 
drama, striking examples of bur- 
lesque are Beaumont and I^’letcher’s 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, 
Buckingham’s The Rehearsal, 
1672, Gay’s Beggar’s Opera, and 
Sheridan’s The Critic. In the latter 
half of the 19th century burlesque 
enjoyed great popularity in the 
theatre, the most successful ex- 
ponents being Sir F. C. Burnand 
and Sir W. S. Gilbert. Burlesque 
in the U.S.A. (pron. burlikew) 
is roughly the eqiiivalcn'c ot the 
English music-hall entertainment. 

Burlinghame, Anson (1820- 
70). American diplomatist. Born 
in New York state, Nov, 14, 1820, 
ho was educated at Michigan ami 
at Harvard, He practised as a 
lawyer at Boston, and in 1852 was 
elected to the senate of MasHacliu- 
setts, and in 1854 to Congress. 
Seven years later he was sent as 
minister to China, remaining there 
until 1867. The Chinese govern- 
ment having made him their en- 
voy, in 1868 he arranged the treaty 
between China and the U.S.A. 
sometimes called by his name, ancl 
later arranged other treaties be- 
tween China and several European 
Powers. He.died at St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad), h’cb. 23, 1870. 

Burlington. Cityof Iowa,U.S. A. , 
the CO. seat of Des Moines eo. 
It is on the Missivssippi, 207 m. by 
rly. S.W. of Chicago. Known 
as the Garden City, it is the scat 
of Burlington College and has a 
free library, a court house, an opera 


house, and a fine park of 82 acres 
It has large rly. repair shops,’ 
foundries, and boiler and machine 
woiks, and inaTiufactures soap 
flour, furniture, desks, pearl but- 
tons, confeetioiiery, and engines 
Founded in 1834, Burlington was 
incorporated in 1837, and became 
a city in 1838. Pop. (1950) 30,613 

Burlington. Largest city of 
Vermont, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
Chittenden co. It is on Lake 
Champlain, 40 m. W.N.W. of 
Montpelier, and is served by rlys. 
and canal. It is the scat of 4e 
university of Vermont and state 
agricultural college, and has a 
R.C. catlicdral, and two libraries. 
A port of entry, with a secure 
harbour, Burlington has a trade in 
timber, stone, and marble, and 
cotton, woollen, and planing mills. 
The town became a city in 1865.’ 
Pop. (1950) 33,155. 

Burlington, Earl of. British 
title borne by the duke of Devon- 
shire. It was given in 1831 to 
Georgo Augustus Cavendish, a 
younger son of the 4th duke of 
Devonshire; he inherited the 
great wealth of his uncle, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish (1729-1803), 
the field -marshal, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson William, 
who in 1858 became duke of 
Devonsbiro. An eldest son of the 
maniuess of Hartington {q.v.) is 
called earl of Burlington. An 
earlier creation, 1664, in favour of 
Richard Boyle, 2nd earl of Cork, 
became extinct 1753. 

Burlington Arcade. Covered 
thoronghfaro in the W. of London, 
leading from Piccadilly to Burling- 
ton Gardens. Built in 1819 as a 
bazaar by the earl of Burlington, 
tlum Lord George Cavendish, it is 
upwards of 200 yds. in length and 
has shops on each side and a gate 
at {‘aeh end. It suffered damage, 
(‘specially the N. end, from German 
bombers in 1940. Immediately E. 
of the Arcade is Burlington House. 

Burlington House. Public build- 
ing in Piccadilly, London. It con- 
sists of two parts. Old and New. 



Uurlmgton Hou^e^ London, where the 
Royal Academy exhibitions are hdd 


Old Burlington Houses was builtiby 
an (‘arl of Burlington eai'ly in the 
.17t]i century, tj^pd w,as purpba^efl 
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by the goveminent for £140, ()()(> 
in 1854. Since 18(j() it bns been 
lent to the Royal AcacUnny of Arts 
[q.v.). New Burlington House, to 
the S., built by the govca'iinicnt 
in the grounds of the original 
house, houses the Royal Society; 
the British Association ; the Society 
of Antiquaries, and other learned 
bodies. Behind Burlington 1-Iouh(‘ 
in Burlington Gardens is the head- 
quarters of the Civil Servic'c Com- 
mission, erected in 1809, and long 
the home of London University. 

Burma, Union of. An inde- 
pendent republic of Asia, situated 
between lat. 28° N. ancl 10° N., 
and long. 92° E. and 101° B. On 
land it adjoins India (N.W.), 
China, Laos, and Siam (B.). The 
Bay of Bengal lies to the W. The 
maximum length of the country is 
about 1,200 m., and its greatest 
width, just S. of Mandalay, 575 m, 
Area approx. 202,000 s([. m. ; 
pop. (1954 est.) 19,242,000. 

The union comprises the terri- 
tory formerly administered by the 
British government through the 
governor of Burma ; the formei* 
Karenni states of Kantarawaddy 
Bawlake and ICyebogyi (e.ombined 
in the Karen state) ; the formin' 
federated Shan states an 1 1 Whi states 
(combined in the Shan state) ; the 
Myitkyina and Bhamo districts 
(combined in the Kachin state). 

Burma is divided by a river and 
mountain system, the mountains 
being an extension of the great 
Himalayan complex to the N., here 
running southwards after making 
a right-angle bond. The country 
falls into three main divisions, 
with a distinct N.-S. trend. The 
central basin, formed by the 
valleys of the Chindwin ((500 m.), 
Irawadi (1,250 m.), and kSittang 
(350 m.), fans out in the soutli 
into the delta region around 
Rangoon. To the N. and W. of 
this is a groat mountain arc, the 
Arakan Yoma with the associated 
Tanges of the Chin and Kachin 
Hills forming an effective barrier 
between Burma and India. The 
Shan Plateau occupies all the 
eastern part of Burma, and extends 
S. as the Tenaaserim range, with 
the river Salween (1,750 in.) 
running S. through the middle in 
a large valley before emerging at 
Moulmein in the Gulf of Mai ta ban. 

The narrow coastal strips of 
Arakan in the N. and Tonasserim 
in the S. extend along the west 
of the mountain ranges. Off the 
Tenasaerim coast lies the Mergui 
Archipelago, famed as a pearling 
ground. The largest island is 
King Island, lying opposite the 
.mainland ,town of Mergui. 


In the western hills a number of 
pciiks exceed 10,000 ft., the highest 
iieiiig Mt. Victoria., 10,400 ft., 
a,nd Saramati, 12,550 ft. N. of 
Rangoon is the Pegu Yoma, and 
farther N. still, between tlie 
Irawadi and the Sittang, is Mt. 
Popa, 4,980 ft., an extinct volcano 
with which many legends are 
associated. The Shan Plateau, 
nuieh dissected, has an average 
altitude of 8,000 ft. ; but Mt. 
Loilong reaches 8,840 ft. In the 
Tenasserim range the highest peak 
is Mt. Myeumoletkhat, 7,100 ft. 

Along the coast lie mangrove 
swamps and tidal forests. In 
wetter Tenasserim there are ever- 
green tropical forests on the lower 
levels, with oaks, chestnuts, and 
rhododendrons at higher eleva- 
tions. The Irawadi valley of 
Lower Burma has a mixed forest 
vegetation, with bamboos and 


climbing plants common. A coarse 
grassland is found near the river, 
with oeeasionalstretchcsof swampy 
jungle. The higher areas of the 
Pegu Yoma arc covered by a 
deciduous forest bare of leaves in 
summer. In the drier north there 
is scrubby desert. Typical tarai 
jungle covers the western part of 
the Shan Hills, merging into ever- 
green forest at higher levels, while 
the rolling plateau surface has a 
temperate vegetation. 

Big game abounds in most parts 
of Burma ; elephants are found 
in the N. and in some parts of the 
S. ; tigers are general except in 
the dry zones ; leopards are even 
more common. Rhinoceros occur 
in some swampy places, and bison, 
many varieties of monkey, croco- 
diles, cobras, pythons, and other 
snakes, turtles, and smaller tropi- 
cal animals abound, There is a 
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great variety of birds, including 
pelicans, vultures, and horn bills. 

The climate is dominated by 
the monsoon, but generally speak- 
ing Burma may be divided into a 
dry zone (Upper Burma) and a 
wet (Lower Burma). The rugged 
northern hills, with an average 
rainfall of 80 ins., stand apart 
from this division. The dry zone, 
annual average 24r40 ins., is 
neither excessively hot nor un- 
healthy. Precipitation in the wet 
zone varies between 180 ins. on 
the coast and about 62 ins. in- 
land, though the wettest parts 
may have as much as 250 ins. 
annually. Rangoon, the capital, 
which stands a little inland from 
the S.-facing coast, has an average 
of 97 ins. The wet season runs 
from mid-May to mid-Sept. The 
cool season, from jSTov. to Feb., 
is the pleasantest part of the year ; 
from mid-Feh. temperatures rise 
steadily until the arrival of the 
rains in May. Summer tempera- 
tures rarely rise above 94° F., 
except wdiere rainfall is light, when 
they may exceed 1 20° F, The 
lowest winter temperatures are 
about 50° F. in the northern hills, 
and 60° F. in the S. 

Communications and Economy. 
There is no rail link between 
Burma and its northern neigh- 
bours, India and China, but to the 
S. the Burma-Siain railway (vA.) 
joins Moulmein with Bangkok. 
The military Ledo Road developed 
during the Second Great War to 
link Assam and Burma was 
abandoned in Nov,, 1945. The 
“ Burma Road,” from Lashio, 
Burma, to Chungking, China, 
oonipSeted 1938, continued in use. 

Importance of Rivers 

The rivers are the traditional 
means of transport and provide 
thousands of miles of safe water- 
way. The main artery is the 
Irawadi, navigable as far as 
Bhamo, giving a total navigable 
length, with its tributaries and 
affluents, of 1,700 ra. The Sal- 
ween, Sittang, and Ataram are also 
navigable over long stretches, and 
the Chindwin extends the river 
traffic far into the north. The 
first railway dates from 1869 ; 
before the Japanese invasion in 
1941-45 there were 2,250m. of 
track, much of which was des- 
troyed, but after the war it was 
gradually replaced and improved. 
There is an internal airway net- 
work linking all the large towns 
in the country, as well as providing 
services to neighbouring countries, 

Burma has never been a manu- 
facturing country, and, apart from 


rice milling and oil refining, its 
industrie.s are very small. One 

4 . 

of the traditional riee-ex]mriing 
countrie.s of the East, it has an 
annual production of 6 to 8 million 
tons, of w'hich about half is avail- 
able for export ; the main buyers 
are India, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
the other S.E. Asian countries, 
and Japan, though small quanti- 
ties go to Europe. Other crops 
are sesame, tobacco, and ground 
nuts ; rubber and cotton are 
grown, and a good deal of these 
crops is e.xported. 

Mineral Production 

Burmese petroleum, which is 
commonly thought to bo a major 
resource, in fact represents only 
4 p.c. of the world’s total produc- 
tion. It provides a consistent and 
profitable income, nevertheless. 
The main concentration is at 
Yenangyaung in central Burma. 
Altogether there are about 5,000 
w^ella, producing some million 
gallons daily. Other important 
minerals include wolfram (Burma, 
w'ith 10 p.c. of the world’s BU])j)ly, 
is a major producer), lead, tin, 
silver, and tungsten. A little gohl 
is found, and Burma is wnrkl- 
renownecl for rubies, sapphires, 
and jade, which for cerituries has 
found a market in China. Hard- 
woods form the bulk of Burtna’s 
timber resources ; in the produc- 
tion of teak Burma leads the worlti. 
Many of the best stands of timber 
are in extremely inaccessible in- 
land hill districts, but the logs 
are floated down the many watci'- 
ways to the (mastal ports. Ek‘- 
phants are still extensively used 
for local timber transport.' 

Burma’s position as one of the 
creditor nations of S.E. Asia is 
due to a world demand for her 
basic resources combined with a 
fortunate internal conditioti : free- 
dom from famine, an even popula- 
tion distribution, her self-contain- 
ed natural regions. 

Peopl’e. Although the begin- 
nings of Burmese history are little 
known, early settlement of the 
country appears to have come 
always from the N. and N.E., 
frorn China and Tibet, although 
Indian settlements along the 
coast have existed for many 
centuries. The Mon peoples, also 
called Takings, who settled in the 
Irawadi delta, were migrants 
from China. The Karens, who 
probably came from the Gobi 
Desert area, spread over the 
whole of Burma from about the 
2nd century a.d. Two early 
invasions of Shans, one in the 1st 
century b.o. into the Shweli 


valley and another in the 7th 
('ontury a.d. extending along the 
Iiwva-li .iiicl, into Siam, both came 
from China. The Burmans proper 
migrated from Tibet, hut their 
origins can only he guessed at 
They seem to have entered the 
plain of Burma in the period 9th- 
11th centuries a.d., settling in the 
Kyaukse district and then "spread- 
ing out in many directions. One 
of the latest incursions was that 
of the Kachins, who entered Burma 
from Tibet in the 17th century 
and settled in the northern hills. 

The people are Tibeto-Burman 
then, for the most part, Mongoloid 
in type, sturdy and brown -skinned, 
ranging from a pale gold to the 
much darker brown of the junrie 
peojfies. They are one of the most 
independent of peoples, and are 
often called the “ Irish of Asia.” 
Cheerful, intelligent, and individu- 
alist, they are fond of colour and 
gay dress. Both men and women 
wear an ankle-length skirt, the 
hrm/j/l, which is tied round the 
waist and tuc'kcd into a fold— at 
the front by the men and at the 
side by the women. The men wear 
a, loose white jacket, and coloured 
hanclk(‘rcbiefH on their heads. 
The women wear no headdress, 
but (U)il their long shiny black 
hair into buns or, on ceremonial 
occasioiis, into largo topknots ; 
their iDper garment is a thin 
white b ouse or jacket. Burmese 
women are fully emancipated, and 
are known for their graciousness, 
modesty, and neatness. 

^’he 1 ) 00 plo of the hill tribes are 
IcvsH advaiKK^d, and in the northern 
hills bead-hunting is still practised. 
Of the more advanced tribes, the 
Karens occupy the Pegu Yoma 
and part of the delta area. The 
Shans inhabit the Shan Plateau, 
the Kachins live in the N., and the 
(Jliins in the Chin Hills of the N.W. 

Religions of Burma 

The (‘.hief religion is Buddhism, 
and the Buddhist influence has 
pervaded the whole of Burmese 
life, especially in the sphere of 
education, whore the monastic 
schools have played a large part 
in keeping alight the torch of 
learning for hundreds of years. 
The Burmese pagoda, one of the 
most distinctive features of the 
country, is bell-shaped, and is 
found almost everywhere. Hindu'- 
ism and Islam are fairly strongly 
represented ; most of the hift- 
tribes are nnimists. Christianity 
has a small but active following. 

The principal language is i^r- 
mese, belonging to the Tibeto- 
Burman group, and spoken by 
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Burma. Types and costumes, 1. A man irom Rangoon. ^ 2. Padaung women 
with neckrings : they often wear 22 ol these rings, weighing 40 or 60 lb. 
3. A Handalay lady. 4. Burmese family party. 5. Dancing gkl 


over 15 millions. Talaing, the 
older language of the S., is dying 
out rapidly. Arakanese, Thai, 
Karen, and Kaclun are other 
indigenous lan^ages ; and yet 
other very localised languages and 
dialects are spoken. A variety of 
European and Indian languages is 
heard. English, long the language 
of administration, is still used as a 
medium in higher education, and 
is the second language of Burma. 

History, The early history 
of Burma is obscure, and few 
records of any kind exist from 
before the Pagan period in the 
11th century a.d. The country 
is referred to in the 2n.d century 
A.D. by Ptolemy, and by early 
Chinese historians, but the first 
local records occur at Old Prome, 
being inscriptions made during the 
Pyu dynasty (ended 832 a.I).). 
The country was a aeries of small 
disconnected kingdoms until the 
Pagan period (1044-1287) when 
its unification was begun in the 
reign of the founder of the dynasty, 
Anawrahta (reigned 1044-1077). 
He brought under his rule most of 
Arakan, Lower Burma, and part of 
the Shan states, and had as his 
capital the now ruined Pagan, 
120 m. S. of Mandalay. Luring 
his reign, also, the effects of 
Buddhism became important, and 
he was much influenced by the 
monk Shin Arahan, and attempted 
the complete I’eform of his realm. 

Developing Civilization 

Anawrahta’ 8 most significant 
military enterprise was the con- 
quest of Thaton, the Mon king- 
dom of vS. Burma, in 1057. From 
the Thaton palace he caniod away 
to Pagan the sacred Pali scrip- 
tures, the Tripitaka and other 
valuable books (as tradition has it, 
on 32 white elephants). The 
acquisition of a whole body of 
thought and learning had the 
greatest effect upon the Pagan 
court, and with the extension 
of contacts with the outside world, 
and in particular the religious 
centres of Ceylon, Burmese civiliza- 
tion developed greatly. Over 5,000 
temples and pagodas remain from 
the Pagan period, and indeed the 
expense of building partly con- 
tributed to the crumbling of Pagan 
power before the double onslaught 
of the Tartars and the Shans. 
In 1287 Kublai Khan’s grandson 
Ye-su Timur occupied Pagan. 

There was then no notable 
Burmese ruling house until the 
beginning of the 17th century 
when the Toungoo kings in the 
S. increased in power. With Pegu 
as their capital they subjugated the 


Burmese country of Ava. It was 
during this period that the first 
European contacts with Burma 
were made. In 1619 the Portu- 
guese made a treaty at Pegu and 
established two factories near the 
present Rangoon and Moulmein. 
The Dutch visited Cape Negrais 
towards the end of the 17th cen- 
tury j soon after, the Hon. East 
India Company began to establish 
factories and agencies, including 
one at Ava, by then the political 
centre of the Toungoo kingdom. 

In the mid- 18th century the 
Talaings in the S. rebelled, burned 
Ava, and established another 
Pegu kingdom. But in 1752 
the celebrated Burmese king 
Alaungpaya began to resist the 
Talaings and other invaders, and 
again aimed at consolidating 
Burma. In 1755 he founded 
Rangoon as a token of the defeat 


of the Talaings : the name 
means “ the fi.nish of the war.” 
This was a period of extreme 
hazard for Europeans, and -both 
French and British traders were 
massacred and factories burned 
in the 17^^, not to be restored 
until 1762. 

In 1782, after considerable war>v 
ring and intrigue, the capitall 
was moved from Ava to Amara-. 
pura. In 1784, under Kingv 
Bodawpaya, Arakan was conr. 
quered, bringing the Burmese intO) 
direct contact with the British ini 
India. British missions to Amara- 
pura proved unsuccessful andl 
were withdrawn in 1798. Bur^- 
mese invasions of British territory- 
in India provoked the 1st Burraeso 
War, 1824-26, a campaign whose 
conduct has been severely criti- 
cised ; it was concluded when the 
Burmese accepted the British terms 
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in the treaty of Ava, 1826. The 
treaty arranged for the cession of 
Tenasserim, xA.rakan, and other 
territories, the abandonment of 
Burmese claims on Assam and 
elsewhere, the appointment of 
political agents, etc. 

The peace that ensued was un- 
easy ; in 1839 the British resident 
was withdrawn, and in 1851, after 
considerable friction, matters came 
to a head when Burmese inter- 
ference with the masters of two 
British merchant vessels provoked 
the 2nd Burmese War, 1852. 
This resulted in the annexation of 
Pegu province, including Ran- 
goon. The British provinces in 
Burma (Arakan, Pegu, Martaban, 
Tenasserim) were in 1862 amal- 
gamated to form the province of 
British Burma, wnth the adminis- 
trative h.q. at Rangoon. Burma 
w''as thus divided into two parts, 
Upper and Lower. 

In 1857 the Burmese capital had 
been moved to Mandalay, which 
remained the capital of Upper 
(Burmese) Burma. The reign of 
Mindon Min, 1853-78, W’as fairly 
tranquil, though relations between 
Rangoon and Mandalav w’ere far 
from easy. Thibaw^ Mindon Min’s 
successor, proved a violent king, 
and in 1879 the British resident 
at Mandalay was again with- 
drawn. Unwilling to be held to 
treaties signed by his predecessors, 
and persisting in a threatening 
attitude, Thibaw began to court 
French support ; but it w^as only 
after persistent attempts at arbi- 
tration that in 1885 a British force 
under General Prendergast was 
dispatched up the Irawadi ; it 
compelled Thibaw to submit after 
an almost bloodless action. Thi- 
baw’s surrender was follow^ed by 
his exile to India, where he died, 
1916, the last of the kings of 
Burma. In 1886 Upper Burma w^as 
proclaimed British territory, and 
the unification of the country 
under a stable rule was interrupted 
only by small-scale revolts. 

Growth of National Feeling 

The following years saw the 
development of Burma’s adminis- 
trative machinery. In 1923 Burma 
became a governor’s province, and 
the re-awakening of a Burmese 
national spirit became evident. 
In 1935, as part of the constitu- 
tional reforms of India, the 
Government of Burma Act estab- 
lished Burma as a separate political 
unit, with its own constitution, 
effective from April, 1937. The 
serious interruption of the w^ar of 
1941-45 delayed the further poli- 
tical development of the country; 


but on Dec. 10, 1947, the treaty of 
Burmese Independence w’as passed 
by the British parliament, and on 
Jan. 4, 1948, Burma became a 
sovereign independent state. The 
choice of complete inde])endcnce 
rather than dominion status re- 
flects the Burmese faith in their 
long historj^ as an independent 
nation. The negotiations betw’een 
the United Kingdom and Burma 
w'ere carried on against a back- 
ground of internal unrest, and a 
shadow was cast upon tlie pro- 
ceedings by the assassination, on 
July 10, 1947, of the Burmese 
leader Aung 8an and several of 
his cabinet. The treaty was com- 
pleted under the leadership oF 
Thakiii Nu (later U Nii), wlio 
faithfully follow'cd the policy of 
liis predecessor. The neAv constitu- 
tion secured the government, in a 
bi-cameral legislature. The cham- 
ber of nationalities, with 125 
members, is the “ upper house ” ; 
the popular bouse is the chamber 
of deputies, with 250 members 
elected by popular vote, deputies 
normally holding office for a term 
of 4 years. 

The domestic troubles which 
faced the new government came 
mainly from coiniauinist, groups and 
from the Karens, wdio demanded 
for themselves an autonomous 
state, and rose in open rebellion 
in Aug., 1948. The Karens cap- 
tured and held many important 
tow'iis, includingMancialay, Promo, 
and Bassein, but were gradually 
subdued and, although c.on tinning 
troublesome, were offered their 
owm state with autonoiny iti all 
but defence, finance, foreign yM)Ii(‘.y, 
and industry. Karen state was 
inaugurated on Juno 1, 1954, 

following legislation passed nearly 
three years earlier. 

D. Matthews 
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Burma Campaign, 1941-45. 
The Burma campaign of 1941-45 
falls into three parts : ( 1 ) the 

retreat ; (2) the period of holding 
and preparation ; (3) the ad- 

vance. An almost separate, but 
parallel, story is that of the build- 
ing of a supply road to China — 
the Ledo Road. 

The Retreat. The tale opens 
on Dec. 15, 1941, a W'oek after 
Pearl Harbor. The Japanese, 
mobilised and ready, sprang at 


Burma along the route opened to 
them by the defection of French 
Indo-China to Vichy and the sur- 
render of 8iam. Burma w'as vital 
to the Japanese, as its possession 
would isolate China from her 
Western allies, and force the 
Bi-itish into a hurried defence of 
India in the border jungles of 
Assam. 

Opposing the Japanese were 
General Hutton’s slender forces— 
mainly the 1st Burma corps, to 
whose (iommaad Lt.-Gen. Slim 
had been rushed from the Middle 
East. But the Japanese were too 
strong on tlie gi'ound and in the 
air for the defenders ; and the fate 
of Burma was sealed when Rangoon 
was evacuated on March 7, 1942, 
for Rangoon had l)een the only 
supply base of Lt.-Gen. Alexander 
first nqjpoinied to succeed Hutton 
— there were then no roads into 
Burma from India and air supply 
had hardly been heard of. There 
was no help but to withdraw until 
the supply line from India was 
imehocl. 

With the British were Chinese 
forces under Lt.-Gen. Stibvell, U.S. 
chief of stair to Ohiang Kai-shek. 
8Um, in the centre, moved N. 
towards Mandalay, the Irawadi, 
and the Chindwin. Parallel with 
him, kStilwell also came N. along 
the Sittang valley. With the 
armed forces went 100,000 refu- 
gees, many of whom died on tho 
way from privation. 

There was no bridge across tho 
Chindwin in those days, and the 
piled-up tanks, Bofors, and field 
guns which 3| years later still 
littcHHl tho E. bank of the Chind- 
win told th(‘ir own story of tho last 
fier(a) engjvgtmumt of 1942. 

T’hc -Japanesf* had thrust up the 
Chindwin to cut off the retreating 
forces, Evcu’ytliing likely to bo of 
value to them was destroyed ; 
them tlui Biitish cross(id tho Chind- 
win by night in native boats and 
marched tho 200 m. into India, 
evacuating Burma on May 15 to 
take up positions along India’s 
jungle frontier. Why the JapOtnese 
did not immediately invade India 
is puzzling ; but in the lull which 
followed General Wavell, then 
c.-in-c. India, and Stilwell trained 
and ro-grouped their forces. 

Holding and Preparation. 
The monsoon (May-Oct.) pre- 
vented movement by either side 
until the end of 1942. By then 
Wavell had prepared a limited 
offensive along Burma’s west 
coastal strip called Arakan, with 
Akyab as the goal. This strip 
is isolated from central Burma by 
a high mountain and jungle chain. 
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which runs parallel to 
the coast 15-5^0 m. 
inland. The port oi 
Ahyab would be a , 
valuable prize should 
our armies come back 
later into Burma 
through the mountain 
passes, furthermore a 
victory was needed to 
orive the men confid- 
ence. Above all, how- 
ever, the coastal strip 
approach to India 
the easy invasion route 

for tlm enemy— -must 
be sealed. 

In the fine weather 
at the end ot 1942, 
therefore, Wavell 
struck in Arakan. ihe 
main British-Indian 
force advanced well at 
first, and made pro- 
gress down the Mayn 
penmsula, aided by 
support from the sea. 
Eventually, however, 
it was halted by 
stronger Japanese 
forces and compelled 
to retire. 

Meanwhile the 1943 
monsoon began, and 
took a heavy toll of 
the troops. The Japan- 
ese counter-attacked, 
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made outflanking 
movements, and made 
the whole Allied forces withdraw to 
prevent isolation. The British at- 
tack had failed for lack of training 
and, in some respects, for lack oi 
equipment. 

Wingate’s Chindits 

This defeat did not heighten^ 
the morale of 
but what did 


Burma Campaign. Retreat o! 

bis troops. They crossed the Chindwin sonttt or 

Kalewa, and by May 16, 1942. were iacb in India 
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amphibious operation directed afc 
Rangoon, thus cutting off all 
Japanese forces in central Burma. 
Singapore was to be tackled in the 
same way. 

But first must come all the 
equipment — already promised; the 
landing craft, the combat and 
transijort aircraft and gliders; 
the reinforcements at sea and on 
land. It was now that Mount- 
batten had his big — and to a. 
lesser man, crippling — disappoint- 
ment. The amphibious equipment 
was not sent, as it was needed 
ft)r Italy. He would have to 
wage a predominantly land war 
throughout a campaign which was 
best suited to combined operations. 

At the beginning of 1944 
Mountbatten had the following 
forces under command ; the new 
14th Army (Slim), consisting of 
the 4th, 15th, and 33rd Indian 
corps ; Stilwelfs Chinese forces ; 
Eastern Air Command, consisting 
of R.A.F. squadrons and the 
former 10th U.S.A.A.F. ; the 
East Indies Fleet (Adm. Sir A. 
Power). There were also some 
special units, notably Wingate’s 
Chindit division, some marines, 
and Wingate’s air force, an 
American expedition under Col. 
Cochran. 

Mountbatten decided to go 
ahead with items one and two of 
his orders, and his plan for the 
recapture of Burma had to be the 


. , 1 . 4 - riTMTirM-nle of impossible ” one, through the 

It brought out that ^ over the mountains, and 

air supply which was to reshape 

By mIVIo! lls, early iu the nearly 1,000 m. away, without 
same monsoon that caught Wavell a land line of comrauniOTtion. It 
L Aralcan, Wingate’a survivors might, however, be done m bne 

but what did cheer them was a Cbineao, had to^besieeed Meanwhile the Japanese— scent- 

demonstration in central Burma to drive his w^v back to beaieg^d Siard in two 

of the fact that the, .lapanese China, by bU'W/ng ™ f plLesT® first the Arakan, and 

could be beaten m tlioso Burmese Jungle the grea 11 ^ the Chindwin to the 

jungles. There, Brig. 0. G. India into N.B. to link front. The second 

Wingate was leading his first with the old Burma-China r have 

Chindit expedition deep into near Bhamo. oii mnnd made a year earlier. The first 

Burma— destroying, fighting, and Into this . ' ,043 was a sudden reaction to a 

obstructing behind the enemy preparation 1 ^ second British push designed to 

lines. It is said that the confusion stepped Lord retake Akyab. This port was now 

which this small expedition of f nd vital to the whole Burma scheme. 

3,000 men created in Burma South-East Asia Commaud^ vita^^ air-supply basis, the' 

prevented the enemy from launch- His were lack of roads from it into central 

ing a big oifensivo in 1943. front. been Cma no longer mattered. What 

Wingate proved that the British as clear as matter was that it had good 

could fight in the jungle ; and « EgyP*- ^ SrfieTds alongside the port, and. 

morale was raised abundantly, aanie Pp,'. o to Retake from supply dumps built up there, 

His casualties were high (33 p.o.) ; knd route China 2 to retake y^y f^e 14th army 

but his thousand-mile trek caught Burma ; 3, to pr p could be nurtured by air nearly 

the imagination of the world and Singapore. Rangoon itself, 

set a new spirit abroad in the Far Stilwell was aided The orginal British offensive 

East. More important still, the bis ^edo Road p ] , was made by Lt.-Qen. Christison’s 

1943 Wingate “ footslogging ” by an Tsth corps, and he planned a 

expedition paved the way for the tion dropped beh . , Pu„ „„ three-pronged drive on Akyab ; 
vital airborne one of 1944 ; and Burma was to be retaken by an ttiree pron„ 
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the 5th Indian division going 
down the coastal strip, the 7th 
Indian division on the E. side of 
the Mayn hills, and the 81st W. 
African division down the Kaladan 
vaUey to guard the jungle flank. 
This advance made good initial 
progress and the 15th corps was 
on the verge of capturing the only 
E.-W. road in Arakan, which runs 
from Maungdaw to Buthidaung. 

The Japanese reacted violently. 
They sent a force filtering through 
the jungle between the 7th Indian 
and the 81st (W.A.) divisions and 
surrounded the 7th in the Mayn 
valley. They mounted artillery 
on top of the Mayu hills and even 
brought under fire the 5th divi- 
sion’s coastal road up to Chitta- 
gong. They expected that the en- 
circled 7th and the threatened 5th 
would immediately withdraw and 
would be decimated by enfilading 
fire. Neither of the Allied divisions 
moved, but went into an all-round 
defence and relied upon the new 
weapon of air supply to keep them 
going. For twenty days the battle 
raged, supplied entirely by air. 
For the first time, too, the British 
had air supremacy and the enemy 
air force hardly made an appear- 
ance. 

Fourteenth Army’s First Victory 

Meanwhile the 26th Indian 
division and the British 36th 
division were sent down from the 
N. to raise the siege, and the 
enemy were caught between the 
hammer and the anvil. Eventually 
they were forced to retire, leaving 
7,000 dead on the field. 

This big defensive victory was 
the first defeat inflicted on the Jap- 
anese by the 14th army and raised 
the morale of the forces in SEAC to 
an enormous extent. Immediately 
after the battle the 15th corps 
pushed on towards Akyab, but 
unfortunately could not exploit 
its victoi'y to the full because the 
5th and 7th divisions shortly after- 
wards had to be flown from Arakan 
to play their part in the vital battle 
of Imphal. 

As the Arakan battle died 
away in the hfils, the main enemy 
assault was launched on the central 
front. To realize the full import- 
ance of this great Japanese gamble, 
it must be remembered that, just 
as it began, Stilwell was making 
progress on his Ledo Road drive 
in the N.E. If he succeeded, the 
isolation of China Would be broken 
and a strategic reshaping would 
follow. Furthernlore, Wingate 
had jdst flown in his second Ohin- 
dit expedition, landing between 
Myitkyina and Mogaung, and had 
three brigades operating to assist 


Stilwell by cutting the Japanese 
line of communication to their 
northern troops. The stakes on 
both sides were big when, on 
March 17, 1944, the Japanese 
launched 100,000 troops over the 
Chindwin to invade India by 
way of Tiddim, Kohiraa, and 
Imphal. 

They had two immediate tacti- 
cal objectives : one, to surround 
and annihilate the 4th corps on 
the Imphal plain ; two, to cut the 
Bengal-Assam rly. at Dimapur. 
If both these objectives were 
secured the Japanese were con- 
vinced that the road to India 
would be open and China cut 
off. 

General Shin had foreseen such 
a Japanese attack, and decided to 
withdraw his forces into the 
Imphal plain, thus shortening his 
own communications and lengthen- 
ing those of the Japanese. Every- 
thing depended on Imphal’s hold- 
ing out. To reinforce this front, 
Mountbatten flew two infantry 
divisions (the 5th and 7th Indian) 
from Arakan — the first time that 
whole infantry divisions had been 
moved by air. The tide of Japan- 
ese invasion swept up to the 
Imphal plain and against the 
bastion of Kohima to the N. The 
enemy used three divisions in this 
attack, which carried them over 
the Indian border to within 20 m. 
of the vital Bengal-Assam rly. 
British forces in mountain -ringed 
Imphal were now cut off. Kohima 
was a possible weak spot in the 
Allied defence plan, for there a 



Burma Campaign. Map showing 
Japanese invasion of India in the 
spring of 1944. Shaded arrows 
indicate direction of enemy’s 
thrusts }• black arrows, movements 
Of British forces in same area 


mixed garrison of 3,500 men faced 
the onslaught of the Japanese Slst 
division. For fourteen days it 
held out, supplied by parachute, 
in one of the bloodiest battles of 
the whole war. It was relieved on 
April 24, although the Japan^e 
were not cleared from it until 
May 14. 

Imphal, although completely 
surrounded, fought "^on for thr^ 
months until on June 22 men of 
the 4th corps, forcing their way N. 
from Imphal, met men of the 33rd, 
advancing from Kohima. 

The British defensive success 
in March- June, 1944, laid the 
whole foundation of the Burma 
victory. The battles had be^ 
furious. Kohima was an Arnhem 
which lasted twice as long, but 
which was won. As the starving 
Japanese reeled back disorganized 
into the jungle, Mountbatten and 
Slim took stock of the position. 

Success on the N.E. Battle Front 

In the N.E., Stilwell had cap- 
tured Mogaung. He was to take 
Myitkyina on Aug. 4, and reach 
Bhamo in Nov. ; he had linked up 
with the Chindits (now, after the 
death of Wingate, under Maj.-Gen. 
Lontaigno). Japanese resistance 
was weaker, and Chiang Kai-shek 
had dispatched forces from his side 
to help complete the India-China 
link-up. Item one of the under- 
taking was making good progress. 
In the centre the Japanese were 
disorganized and starving. In 
Arakan the first fine weather (Nov.) 
would see the 15th corps on the 
move, this time with Akyab an 
assured prize ripe for the taking. 
In the air, Eastern Air Command 
had complete monopoly and valu- 
able air supply lessons had been 
learned. On the debit side, the 
monsoon had started ; the country 
ahead was frightening ; Rangoon 
was still nearly 1,000 m. away. 

There were hectic and vital 
conferences, but the final de- 
cision suited the mood of the front. 
It was to chase the enemy through 
the monsoon, on to the Chindwin. 
It was a great opportunity. The 
enemy was short of everything, 
it seemed, except ammunition. 
The East Africans took again the 
road through the dreaded Kabaw 
valley, while the veterans of the 
5th Indian division pursued the 
enemy across the jungle tracks of 
the Chin Hills and down the rOad 
' through Tiddim. This village the 
Japanese had quit, to stand 
and fight farther down the road. 
With the 6th division came 
tanks. They were winched up the 
steep slopes, and on the level 
were carried by lorries whose 
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drivers accomplished miracles in 
negotiating the bends and turns 
of ° the precipitous road. The 
tanks had their part to play at 
the feature called the Chocolate 
Staircase, where the Japanese 
tried hard to make a stand ; also at 
Kennedy Peak, a 9,000-ft. moun- 
tain with many strongpointa, 
where the tanks were taken up 
the slopes to blast the enemy out 
of their holes at point-blank range. 

On Nov. 14 an Askari of the 1 1th 
East African division met a Sepoy 
of the 5th Indian division on the 
track that runs along the bank of 
the Myittha river from Kalcmyo 
to the Chindwin at Kalewa, 
Kalemyo falling on Nov. 16. 

On this track the Japanese were 
expected to stand firm, for thero 
are defiles in which a liandful of 
men could hold up an army. But 
for some reason the enemy failed. 
The East Africans reached Kalewa 
and established a solid bridgehead 
on the E. bank of the Chindwin. 
The second great obstacle on the 
march back was overcome. 

Holding the Chindwin Bridgehead 

From the East Africans, the 
British 2nd division took over the 
r6le of holding the Chindwin 
bridgehead. Already the en- 
gineers had laid across the great 
river a pontoon-mounted Bailey 
bridge, 365 yards long (see Chind- 
win). Traffic was pouring across 
it night and day. 

For the first time for months 
the Japanese air force responded 
to the challenge : five aircraft 
came over to put out of action 
this vital link in communicatiotus, 
but scored not a single hit on the 
bridge. The bridgehead was ex- 
panded, and the 2nd division, 
under Maj.-Gen. Nicholson, began 
to take the long road to Mandalay. 

Jan., 1945, was the time of 
great moment. The British were 
across the Chindwin. The mon- 
soon was over and its horrors of 
mud and jungle defeated. Ahead 
was the mercifully clear and open 
plain of central Burma with its 
rivers and roads stretching S. to 
Rangoon. There were three clear 
months of fine weather, and the 
aircraft for the world’s biggest 
effort of air supply were standing 
ready. In Arakan, the 15th corps 
had moved surely on to vital 
Akyab, and was heading for 
Ramree Island, from whose port- 
side airfields Dakota planes could 
bring water and supplies to the 
14th army all the way to Rangoon. 

There was one danger ; if the 
army failed to reach Rangoon by 
early May, there would follow a 
disaster, for in the rains the air 
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Burma Campaign. While the Japan- 
ese were attempting to invade India 
from W. Burma, Stilwell’s forces 
(black arrows) from N.E. and air- 
borne Chindits (shaded arrows) 
from centre were closing in on 
Mogaung ; Ohindit landing strips 
named in italics 


supply line would not be available. 
Land communications 2,000 m. 
long to Calcutta could never hope 
to supply Slim’s forces in the rains. 
Once launched. Slim’s forces were 
embarked on a fixed course of 
“ Rangoon Before the Monsoon ” 
— 700 m. in 3 months. Failure in 
this might set the SEAC war back 
by two years. It was decided, 
however, that the opportunity 
was too big to be lost. 

From the N.E., too, came the 
cheering news that Stilwell had 
driven his own road back and was 
through to China. The great oil 
pipe line was not far behind the 
troops, and the siege of China was 
raised. After three years of de- 
pendance upon airborne supplies 
over the rugged hump of the 
Himalayas, the D.S. 14th A.A.F., 
stationed in China, now had a 
land link again with the Allies. 
Amid these happy omesis the 4th 
and the 33rd corps went in to the 
great attack in Jan., 1945. 

Three divisions (2nd British and 
19th and 20th Indian) poured out 
on to the N. Burma plain and 
enveloped Mandalay, This in- 
volved major crossings of the 
Irawadi by each of the divisions, 


at places where the river was 
three to four times as wide as the 
Rhine. The crossings were made, 
as Slim later said, “ on a shoe- 
string and a bit of bamboo,” but 
they were made, and all bridge- 
heads held against furious opposi- 
tion. Gradually the Japanese 
were forced back, and day and 
night they were pounded from 
the air. Meanwhile from the 
Arakan ports poured the loaded 
Dakotas, landing in central Burma 
on rough-hewn dirt strips, un- 
loading, and turning hack again 
for more. At the peak of air 
supply (March, 1945) these R.A.F., 
R.C.A.F., and U.S. A. A.F. Dakotas 
were flying 100,000 tons of men 
and equipment a month to the 
battle areas. Something like 200 
rough airstrips were built, used, 
and abandoned in the campaign. 

Under the powerful air umbrella 
of Eastern Air Command, Slim 
took Mandalay on March 20, and 
thus completed the necessary 
clearance of N. Burma before 
starting on the dramatic dash 
south. Five weeks to go — and 
450 miles to Rangoon. The 
Japanese drew up the remnants 
of their three armies below Man- 
dalay to bar the road. Shm then 
delivered his decisive blow of the 
campaign. Three divisions of the 
4th corps (5th, 7th and 17th 
Indian) secretly crossed the Ira- 
wadi at Fagan and Fakokku, and 
the 17th made an 80-mile armoured 
dash across desert country to 
Meiktila, the key Japanese com- 
munication centre behind their 
lines. Meiktila fell Feb. 28, after 
a week of fierce battles, and the 
main Japanese forces thus had 
Slim’s army both to N. and to S. 
They were crushed together, and 
thousands were killed. 

Final Dash to Rangoon 

This was the vital battle. In 
the first week of April, the 5th 
and 17th divisions set out from 
Meiktila on the final dash to Ran- 
goon. By using motorised brigades 
to the full, they made astounding 
progress. Toungoo, half-way 
mark, was reached by April 26. 
By April 30 the British w^ere at 
Pegu, 47 m. N. of Rangoon. It 
was here that the monsoon rains 
began. Mountbatten had fore- 
seen that the rains might catch 
the offensive in its final stages 
and had an amphibious and air- 
borne invasion ready. This was 
launched by the 15th corps on 
May 2, and Rangoon fell with 
virtually no opposition. Its garri- 
son had moved N. to defend Pegu. 

The fall of Rangoon was virtu- 
ally the end of the Burma cam- 
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paign for, during the dash down 
from Meiktila, the 33rd corps had 
cleared the oilfields around Ye- 
nangyaung, and had turned S. 
down the Irawadi through Prome 
towards Rangoon, helped by the 
Burma national army. About 
50,000 Japanese remained in 
isolated pockets or in the Shan 
Hills. Many attempted to with- 
draw through the Allied lines, and 
there was furious fighting, par- 
ticularly on the Sittang bend and 
on the Toungoo-Mawchi road. In 
one of these engagements 11,000 
Japanese were killed for an Allied 
loss of 73, When the Japanese 
surrendered, the SEAC total of 
their counted dead had reached 
120,000 ; 42 p,c, of the total 

Japanese army killed in the whole 
Far East war. At the time of the 
surrender in Aug., SEAC was about 
to launch a great sea and air 
invasion of Malaya and Singapore. 

Thus ended one of the most 
amazing campaigns of the war. 
An advance of nearly 700 m. in 
three months was effected — all on 
a basis of air supply. On the 
ground the 14th army, aided by 
marines and by the little ships of 
the R.N. and the Royal Indian 
Navy, had overcome “ impossible ” 
obstacles of terrain, jungle, and 
swamp. Great imagination, as well 
as fortitude and skill, had helped 
in that campaign. Consult Report 
on Operations in y.E. Asia, 
1943-45, Earl Mountbatten, 1951 ; 
Defeat into Victory, Sir William 
Slim, 1956. 

. Burma Frontier Force. Mili- 
tary force set up in Burma in 
1937 when the government of 
India ceased to be responsible for 
Burma’s military administration. 
Being Buddhists, the majority of 
Burmese do not take kindly to 
soldiering ; consequently, the new 
force had to enlist its native per- 
sonnel from amongst the Kachins, 
Karens, _ and Chins— hardy hil] 
tribes with a long military tradi- 
tion. There already existed in 
Burma for frontier patrol a small 
but competent body of police 
called the Burma Frontier Force, 
whiph was recruited from such 
native Burmese whose religion 
permitted them to bear arms. 
Officers of both forces were 
seconded from the British and 
Indian armies. In 1939 Burmese 
defence forces were amalgamated 
and brought under the Far 
Eastern high command. 

Burmann, Peter (1668-1741). 
Dutch classical scholar. He was 
bom at Utrecht and educated at 
Leyden and Utrecht universities, 
at both of which he held professor- 


distinguished 


ships. His chief works 
are editions of the 
Latin classics, con- 
taining the notes of 
various commentators 
loosely put together, 
which, although fuJI 
of useful information, 
are of little value as 
critical editions. Ho 
also wrote on Roman 
taxes and revenues, 
and published a col- 
lection of the letters 
of 

scholars. 

Burma Road. The 

military road from 
Lashio, Burma, to 
Kunming (Yaimanfu), 

China. Construction 
of a road from Burma 
to China was sug- 
gested in 1860 and 
routes were surveyed by Col. T. P>. 
Sladon in 1868, A. R. Margery in 
1874, and by Maj. H. Davies in 
1895 and 1000. The eastern section 
of the road, from Hsiakwan (Tali) 
to Kunming, already existed in a 
primitive form at the outbreak of 
the China- Japan conflict in 1937, 
but with the rapid loss of her ports, 
it became obvious to China that 
she would have to draw her main 
war supplies overland from Indo- 
China and Burma. 

Early in 1938 tho Chinese 
government began construction 
of the road to Burma, and tlic 
726 miles of highway, including 
the widening and resurfacing of 
the Hsiakwan-Kunmiiig seetiojr, 



Burma Road. Map showing its whole extent irom 
Lashio in Burma to Chungking 

?)*// nf " The Times' *' 
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was completed by Dec., 1938. 
Traversing tho mouiitaiiioua pro- 
vince of Yunnan, the Burma Road 
is an outstanding engineering 
achievement. It was built entirely 
vvitliout modern road-making ma- 
chinery, and all the levelling of 
the road-bed and cutting of the 
rocks was done by hand, over 
1,000,000 men, w'omen, and child- 
ren being employed on the work. 
The average height of the road is 

4.000 ft. above sea level, but in 
placses it climbs to 9,000 ft. There 
are 288 bridges, the longest two 
l)eing those across the Mekong and 
Salween rivers, and 1,959 culverts 

1.0 carry away mountain waters. 
The average width of tho road is 
12 ft., but tho steep gradients and 



Burma Road. Photograph taken from a 
hanking aeroplane, showing transport on a 
mountain section of the road 


numerous hairpin bends 
restrict traffic to an average 
of 12 m.p.h., the journey 
by motor lorry from Lashio 
to Kunming occupying 
se.von days. From Kunming 
tfio road continues to 
Chungking, about 1,600 
miles in all. 

Hankow fell in Oct., 1938, 
leaving no link between 
China and tho West until 
completion of the road in 
Dec. A daily average of 
100 lorries used tho road, 
taking petrol, munitions* 
cotton yarn, etc,, to China, 
and returning with tin, silk, 
hides, and tungsten. On 
July 18, 1940, the Burma 
section was closed at tho 
request of tho Japanese gov- 
ernment. Great Britain was 
then expecting a German 
invasion and could not risk 
offending the Japanese. The 
road was opened three 
months later, and fleets of 
lorries and hundreds of 
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r.‘ick animals left Lasliio for China, design of the medal is similar to 
T)e«Dite constant bombing by that of the other campaign stans 
Japanese aircraft operating from f)F the Second Croat War. See 
ivises in Indo-China, tramc was Campaign Stars, 
seldom interrupted. In April, Burmese Wars, lliree wars 
Lashio was captured by the waged by the British in Burma. 
Tananese and the Burma Road The first began in 1824 and lasted 
ceased to’ provide a link with Free for nearly two yeans. In Sept., 
China until the Japanese were 1823, the Burmans had attacked 
rlriren from Burma in 1945. See the British at Shapura, and early 
I edo Road. following Jan. they invaded 

" Burma-'siam Railway. Cliord Cachar, then under British protec- 
Unp from Bampony, 54 m. \V. of tion. War was declared March 5, 
Bangkok, to Tana'Bcsar, 30 m. S. 1824, and a force under Su* Archi- 
of Moulmein, a distance of 282 m., bald Campbell captured Rangoon 
connectincr the Siam and Burma in May, but fighting continued 
rlv. systems. The route had been until March, 1825. Negotiations 
surveyed by British engineers in ensued, but war continued until 
1910 and two years later work after the fall of King Pagan in 
started from both ends, but had Feb., 1826, the Burmans renoiinc- 
to be abandoned because the ing all claims on Assam, ceding the 
country was so unhealthy. Follow- provinces of Arakan, Morgui, 



Burma-Siara Railway. Stretch oi the notorious line built 
by the forced labour of British and Allied prisoners-of-war 

Photo, " Tiie Times" 

ing their occupation of Burma, 
in 1942, the Japanese decided to 
build the line as a necessary im- 
provement on a motor road, im- 
passable in wet weather, and 
several jungle tracks. 

Work on the line started in Oct., 

1942, and the rly. was completed in 
Oct., 1943. Some 54,000 British, 

Australian, U.S., and Dutch pri- 
soners, and 100,000 coolies con- 
scripted from China, Burma, Siam, 
and Java, did the work in slave 
conditions of the most pitiless 
kind ; more than 13,000 whites 
and some 50,000 coloured labourers 
died. The R.A.F. destroyed the 
300-ft. long Nagorn-Chaisri bridge 
30 m, W. of Bangkok, Jan. 3, 1945. 

The part of the rly. from Bangkok 
to the Burma border S. of Moul- 
mein was sold by the Allies to 
Siam for £1|- millions, Oct. 7, 1946, 

Burma Star. Award granted 
to those taking part in the Burma 
campaign from Dec. 11, 1941. 

The institution of this award was 
announced May 18, 1945, The rib- 
bon (designed by King George VI) 
is dark blue with a central red 
stripe and two orqnge stripes. The 


Tavoy, and Ye, 
and paying an 
indemnity. 

The second 
w’ar, in 1852, 
wms much short- 
er. On April 12 
British troops 
under General 
Goodw'in cap- 
tured Rangoon, 
on June 3 Pegu, 
and Prome in 
Oct. In Jan., 
1853, peace was 
made, and Low- 
er Burma was 
annexed by the 
British. 

The third war broke out in 
consequence of the aggressive at- 
titude of the Burmans, under their 
king Thcebaw or Thibaw, whose 
capital was at Mandalay. A Britj.sh 
force of 9,000 men, 2,800 followers, 
and 67 guns, under General Preii- 
dergast, was organized in Oct., 
1885, and taken up the Irawadi in 
steamers. Before the end of Nov. 
Mandalay was captured and King 
Theebaw made prisoner. Part of 
the force advanced to Bhamo, and 
occupied it on Dec. 26, thus fore- 
stalling the Chinese, who had de- 
signed to seize it. On Jan. 1, 1886, 
Upper Burma was annexed. 

Large numbers of the Burmans 
who had been fighting the British 
maintained a guerrilla warfare for 
years. This dacoity was finally 
suppressed by Roberts. 

Burn. Anglo-Saxon name for a 
rivulet, brook, or stream. It is 
frequently found in British place 
and river names N. of the Tees, e.g. 
Bannockburn, Broxburn, Otter- 
burn, Bishop Burn. 

Bumahy, George Davy (1881- 
1949), British comedian. Born at 
Buckland, April 7. 1881. be 


secured an engagement with Mrs. 
Langtry, with whom he toured the 
U.S. A., in 1902. After playing for 
20 years in England and the U.S. A., 
he became an original member of 
the famous Co-Optimists team, 
1921, and remained six years as 
well as rejoining for revivals up to 
1935. Davy Burnaby, whose style 
was genial absurdity, wrote much 
of the Co-Optimists’ repertoire. 
He died April 17, 1949. 

Burnaby , Fred erickGustavus 
(1842-85). British traveller and 
soldier. Born March 3, 1842, at 
Bedford and educated at Harrow 
he entered the Royal Horse Guards 
in 1859, and became colonel of bis 
regiment in 1881. Of enormous 
physical strength and an expert 
linguist, he varied his military 
career with frequent periods of 
travel. In 1875 he conceived the 
idea of penetrating Central Asia, 
access to which was denied by the 
Russians to Europeans, and his 
well-known book, A Ride to Khiva, 
1876, contains an account of his 
300-mile ride across the frozen 
steppes. A journey through Asia 
Minor and Armenia followed in 
1876, after which Burnaby at- 
tached himself to the Turkish 
forces in the Russo-Turkish War. 
Returning to England, he unsuc- 
cessfully contested Birmingham as 
a Conservative in 1880. He was 
killed by a spear at Abu Klea, Jan. 
17, 1885. Consult Life, J. Ware and 
R. Mann, 1885. 

BuruEud, Sir Francis Cowley 
(1836-1917). British humorist 

and dramatist. Born in London, 

Nov. 29, 1836, 
he was edu- 
cated at Eton 
and Trinity 
College, Cam- 





bridge. He 
studied for the 
Church of Eng- 
land, but on 
becoming an 
R.C. he read 
law and was 
called to the 
Bussell bar. In 1863 

he made his first contribution to 
Punch, of which he was editor, 
1880-1906. His most popular con- 
tribution to Punch was his series of 
Happy Thoughts. Of his stage bur- 
lesques and light comedies, Black- 
Eyed Susan and The Colonel were 
the most successful ; and he colla- 
borated with Sullivan in Cox and 
Box, 1867. He wrote one novel. 
My, Time and What I’ve done with 
IL ' 1874 ; and his memoirs ^ ap- 
peared as Records and Reminis- 
cences in 1904. Knighted 1902, 
he died April 21, 1917. 
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Burne-Jones, Sik Edwakd 
Coley, Bart. (1833-98). British 
arthst. Bom Aug. 28, 1833, at 
Birmingham, he was christened 
Edward Coley Burno. His father 
was Edward Richard Jones and 
his mother’s maiden name was 
Coley. He was educated at King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, and 
Exeter College, Oxford. His first 
idea was to become a clergyman ; 
then he thought of entering the 
army, but having entered the uni- 
versity, he soon turned definitely 
to art and literature. 

At Oxford he and his intimate 
friend 'William Morris, with some 
kindred spirits, formed a little group 
called The Brotherhood. The sight 
of some pictures by Rossetti 
and others of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood made Bume-Joses 
eager to become acquainted with 
Rossetti. He came under his influ- 
ence in 1855, and at his suggestion 
left the university and began his 
career as an artist, first in Rossetti’s 
studio, and later under his con- 
stant guidance. In 1859 he visited 
Italy, and in 1860 married Geor- 
giana Macdonald, daughter of a 
Wesleyan minister. One of her 
sisters married Lockwood Kipling, 
father of Rudyard Elipling. 

W^'orking first in water colour, he 
became an Associate of tho Royal 
Society of Painters inWater Colours 
in 1863. He took up his residence 
at the Grange, North End Road, 
Fulham, in 1869, and continued to 
live there until his death. The 
opening of the Grosvenor Gallery in 
1877 first brought him into public 
notice. It contained many of his 
pictures, which, by reason of their 
appeal in colouring, symbolism, and 
draughtsmanship, were accepted 
with the greatest enthusiasm, evei> 


though it was recognized that in 
many cases they disturbed old 
prejudices. There was, moreover, a 
special appeal to the literary public 
in Burne-Jones’s pictures, which 
represented “ a poetical and un- 
conventional art.” From 1877 his 
career was one of ever-incrcasing 
success. He was bho foremost 
draughtsman of the day, delighting 
in intricate line, and at tho same 
time a profound student of full 
rich colour. If he learned anythmg 
special from Italian art, it was 
from the paintings of Botticelli, 

His works, though always some- 
what melancholy and limited in 
range, are remarkable for their 
quality of imagination, for their 
wealth of accessories, for their ex- 
quisite draughtsmanship, and for 
their refined and delicate colour. 
Pictures such as Merlin and Vivien, 
the seric.s called The Briar Rose, 
The Golden Stairs, The Wheel of 
Fortune, The Depths of tho Sea, 
The Merciful Knight, Tho Mirror of 
Venus, and Lovo Among tho Ruin.s. 
are perfect works 
of decoration, 
oomhinod with ex- 
traordinary poetic 
sentiment and fine 
literary associa- 
tion. Bumo- Jones 
also devoted much 
time to the x>re- 
pai'ation of car- 
toons for stained 
glass windows, as 
a rule carried out 
by his old friend 
WTlliam Morris, 
for whom he also 
prepared numer- 
ous illustrations 
for books pub- 
lished by the 
KehiLScobt Press, 
notably for the 
Morris edition of 
Chaucer. 

Not at first re- 
garded as a painter 
of great genius, 

Burne-Jones had 
a marvellous ca- 
pacity for taking 
pains, and, begin- 
ning his career as 
an arti.st compara- 
tively late in life, 
he worked with 
unceasing perse- 
verance to express 
the visions, poetic 
and imaginative, 
which filled his 
mind. It has 
been well said that 
his characteristics 
were “ an infal- 
li ble sense of 
beauty, form, and 
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mg originality, and an unequalled 
grace and delicacy of fancy ” 
Elected A.R.A in 1885, he sent 
only one picture, Tho Depths of the 
Sea, to the Royal Academy, and 
resigned in 1893. 

A baronetcy was conferred upon 
him in 1894. He died June 17,1898 
and was buried at Rottingdean 
near Brighton. ’ 

Bibliography, Sir E. Burne-Jones : 
a Record and a Review, Malcolm 
Bell, 4th od. 1898 ; Life, by his 
widow, 1904 ; Five Great Painters 
of the Victorian Em, W. Bayliss, 2nd 
ed. 1901 ; Biirne-Joues, J. E. phy- 
thian, 1908 ; Biographical Study 
Malcolm Boll, 1909; The Charm of 
Burno-Jonos, S. L. Bonsuaan. 19U. 

Burnes» Sir Alexander (1805- 
41). British explorer and Indian 
official. Born at Montrose, Scot- 
land, May 16, 1805 and related on 
hiw fatlior’s side to the poet Robert 
BnruH, he joined the Indian army 
in 1821, and in 1829 was appointed 
assistant resident in Cutch. After 
extiuisive exploration in India, 



Burne-Jones. The Wheel of Fortune, exhibited in the 
Grosvenor Gallery in 1883. A characteristic painting 
by this pre-Raphaelite artist 
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in 1831 and 1832, he returned to 
Endand and published an account 
of his travels. In 1836 he was 
sent on a mission to Dost Ma- 
hommed, ameer of Afghanistan, 
and in 1839, after being knighted, 
accompanied the military expedi- 
tion to Kabul as political officer. 
He was killed in the Afghan 
rising, Kov. 2, 1811. 

Burnet {Poterium. samjiuwrha). 
Perennial rosaceous herb with a 
rosette of long leaves which arc 
divided into from five to ten pairs 
of stalked, coarsely toothed, 
oblong leaflets, which give out the 
odour of cucumber when bruised. 
The flowering stems grow to a 
height of 2 ft. and bear rounded 
heads of small purplish flowers. 

A native of poor chalky soil, it is 
included in some of the mixtures 
used for permanent pasture, e.g. 
Cambridge mixture for poor clay 
soils and Elliott’s mixture. 

Burnet, Gilbert (1643-1715). 
British historian and prelate. 
Born at Edinburgh, Sept. 18, 1643, 
he was a son of Robert Burnet, 
lawyer and Episcopalian, his 
mother being a Presbyterian. 
Educated at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, he forsook the study of 
law for divinity and history, spent 
a few months at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and studied Hebrew 
at Amsterdam, In 1665 he be- 
came parish minister at Saltoun, 
and in 1669 was appointed 
divinity professor at Glasgow. 
Accepting episcopacy, his broad- 
church views pleascll neither the 
Presbyterians nor tho bishops, 
and in 1674 he settled in London 
as chaplain to Charles IX, and in 
1675 was made preacher at the 
Rolls Chapel and lecturer at S. 
Clement’s. 

A staunch Whig, he declined the 
sees of Edinburgh, Chichester, and 
Durham from Charles II. For his 
defence of William, Lord Russell, 
Burnet was deprived of his chap- 
laincy and lectureship, and on 
the accession of James II he 
retired to the Continent. Invited 
to The Hague, 1687, he won the 
favour of William of Orange, and 
was associated with the pre- 
liminaries to the invasion of 1688. 
He was made bishop of Salisbury 
in 1689. He had charge of the 
succession hill of 1701, and in 
Anne’s reign secured for the 
Church of England tho funds 
afterwards called Queen Anne’s 
Bounty {q.v,). He retained his in- 
fluence under Anne and died 
March 7, 1716. 

Burnet’s best work, the History 
of My Own Time, pub. 1723-34, if 


partisan and often inaccurate, is 
still invaluable. It was edited by 0. 
Airy, 1897-1900 ; supplement, ed. 
H. C. Foxcroft, 1902. The History 
of the Reformation of the Church 
of England, 1679-1715, cd. N. 
Pocock, 1865, is less trustworthy. 
His other writings include a Vindi- 
cation of the Authority, Constitu- 
tion, and Laws of the Church and 
State of Scotland, 1673. Consult 
Life, T. E. 8. Clarke and H. C. 
Foxcroft, 1907. 

Bumet, John (1784-1868). 
British engraver and painter, best 
known for his engravings of 
Wilkie’s pictures. Born at Mussel- 
burgh, March 20, 1784, he was 
apprenticed to an engraver at 
Edinburgh, and studied art at the 
Trustees’ Academy. In 1806 he 
moved to London, in 1813 to 
Paris, where he produced several 
plates after Rembrandt and Gabriel 
Metsu. Hia chief work as a 
painter was The Greenwich Pen- 
sioners. He died April 20, 1868. 

Burnet, vSir John James (1859- 
1938). British architect, designei 
of the Cavalry war memorial at 
Hyde Park Corner, London. Born 
at Glasgow, May 31, 1857, the son 
of an architect, he was educated 
at the Western Academy, Glasgow, 
and trained at the ^ficole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris. After a period of 
travel abroad, he created a large 
practice in Scotland. In 1905 he 
moved to London, having been 
appointed in 1904 architect for the 
new Edward VII galleries of the 
British Museum, on tho com- 
pletion of which in 1914 he was 
knighted. Ho was responsible for 
several large commercial buildings 
in London, notably Adelaide 
House, London Bridge, 1921-24 ; 
and designed other war memorials 
besides that at Hyde Park, e.g. 
the Glasgow cenotaph and the 
Indian wax memorial on the Gulf 
of Suez. He died at Colinton, 
Edinburgh, July 2, 1938. 

Bumet Moth. One of a group 
of moths, of which seven species 
are recognized as British, the six- 
spot bumet {Zygaena filipendula) 
being the best known. They all 
have dark blue or ^een fore- wings, 
usually spotted with red, and red 
hind-wings, and are found in 
meadows and open spao^in woods. 

Burnett, Frances (Eliza) 
Hodgson (1849-1924). British- 
born American author. She was 
bom at Manchester Nov. 24, 1849, 
the daughter of Edwin Hodgson. 
She went with her parents to the 
U.S.A. in 1865, and published her 
earliest story in 1867. In 1873 she 
married Dr. Burnett, of Washing- 
ton, whom she divorced in 1898. 



Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, Anglo- 
American novelist 


Mrs. Burnett graphically depicted 
Lancashire life in That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s, 1877, her first success, and 

Haw^orth’s, 
1879; and 
described the 
American girl 
abroad in A 
Fair Barbar- 
ian, 1881, and 
The Shuttle, 

1 9 07. She 
descri bed 
American life 
in her Louis- 
i a n a, 18 80, 
and Thi'ough One Administration, 
1883 ; and achieved great popu- 
larity with her sentimental story 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, 1886, the 
success of which as a play w’as 
almost as great. Her other works 
include A Lady of Quality, 1896, 
dramatised in collaboration with 
Stephen Towneaend (d. 1914), who 
in 1900 became her second hus- 
band. Her play Esmeralda, 1882, 
ran for three years in the U.S.A. 
She died Oct. 29, 1924. 

Burney, Sm Cecil (1858-1929). 
British sailor. Born May 15, 
1858, the son of a naval officer, he 
was educated 
at the Royal 
Naval Acad- 
emy, Gosport, 
and entered 
the navy in 
1873. In 1882 
ho W'as ’ on 
active service 
in Egypt, and 
afterwards in 
the Sudan. 

In' the First 
Great War, in Dec., 1914, he was 
made second-in-command of the 
Grand Fleet, and leading its first 
battle squadron, took part in the 
battle of Jutland. He was on the 
Marlborough, but when that ship 
was damaged he transferred his 
flag to the Revenge. He was 2nd 
sea lord, 1916-17, and C.-in-C. on 
the E. coast of Scotland until 1919. 
Promoted admiral of the fleet, 
1920, and created a baronet, 1921 
he died June 5, 1929. 

Burney, Charles (1726-1814). 
British musician. Bom at Shrews- 
bury, April 12, 1726, he was edu- 
cated and studied music at Chester 
and afterwards at Shrewsbury.^ He 
wrote some sonatas, the music to 
several dramas, gave lessons, and 
was a member of Dr. Johnson’s 
literary circle. For nine years he 
was organist at King’s Lynn, and 
in 1783 was made organist at 
Chelsea Hospital. He died in 
London, April 12, 1814. Burney 
is best known as the author of a 



Sir Cecil Burney, 
British sailor 

West, Southsea 
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History of Music, 1776-89, and as 
the father of Fanny Burney (v.i.). 

Burney, Fanny. The name by 
which the British novelist Frances 
Burney (1752-1840) is usually 
known. Born June 13, 1752, at 
King’s Lynn, the daughter of 
Charles Burney, she educated her- 
self in his library. In 
1760 Burney moved 
his family to London. 

Fa^nny’s first novel, 
written in the epi- 
stolary manner of 
Richardson, revived 
interest in the realistic 
story of everyday 
domestic life, and was 
hailed wdth enthusi- 
asm by Dr. Johnson 
and his circle. Entitled 
Evelina, or the His- 
tory of a Young 
Lady’s Entrance into 
the World, it was published anony- 
mously in 1778. 

Of its successors, Cecilia, 1792, 
and Camilla, 1796, were very popu- 
lar. The house called Camilla 
Lacey, Surrey, was built out of the 
profits of Camilla ; it was destroyed 
by fire in 1919. During 1786-91 
Fanny Burney was second keeper 
of robes to Queen Charlotte. She 
married a French Emigre, General 
d’Arblay (d. 1818), in 1793, and 
died in London, Jan, 6, 1840. Con- 
sult Fanny Burney, Austin Dobson, 
1903 ; Diary and Letters, ed. C. 
Barrett, 1904-05 ; ed. Masefield, 
1931 ; Life, C. Lloyd, 1936. 

Burnham, Harry Lawson 
Webster Levy Lawson, Vis- 
count (1862-1933). British poli- 
tician and newspaper proprietor. 
Born in London, Dec. IS, 1862, 
eldest son of the 1st Lord Burnham 
[vJ'.), he W'as educated at Eton and 
jBalliol College, Oxford. He was 
Liberal M.P. for W. 8t, Pancras, 
1885-92, for Cirencester, 1893-95. 
He left the Liberals in 1905, on the 
Irish home rule issue, becoming 
Conservative M.P. for Tower 
Hamlets (Mile End division) 1905- 
06 and 1910-16. He was a member 
of the L.C.C. 1889-92 and 1897- 
1904. In 1903, on his father’s 
elevation to the peerage, he suc- 
ceeded to the proprietorship of 
The Daily Telegraph, which he 
sold in 1928 to Sir William Berry 
(later the 1st Viscount Camroae). 

Succeeding his father as 2nd 
baron in 1916, Lord Burnham was 
created a viscount 1919. He pre- 
sided over sundry public com- 
mittees, including the I.L.O. (1921, 
1922, 1926) and the. first world’s 
press conference, 1927. {See. also 
Burnham Scale.) As a member of 
the Simon commission on Indian 


affairs, he visited India, 1927-28. 
He died Jnlv 20, 1933, without cin 
heir to the viscounty ; liis brotlK'r 
William Arnold Webster (lS(i4- 
1943) succeeded as 3rd baron. 

Burnham, Edward Levy Law'- 
soN, 1st Baron (1833-1916). Bi-it- 
ish journalist and newspaper pi-o- 
prietor. He -was born 
in London, Dec. 28, 
1833, eldest son of 
Joseph Moats Levy, 
who in 1855 stalled 
to print I’hc Dally 
Telegraph and within 
a few months was its 
proprietor. Educated 
at University Collc'ge 
School, Edward be- 
came in 1855 luddcM* 
of a one-eigfith sluii'c^ 
in this newspaper, and 
its editor. An able 
and enterprising jour- 
nalist, he insisted on dramatisation 
(or at least humanisation) of the 
news, and would spend lavisldy to 
make a story, as when, in con- 
junction witli the Now York 
Herald, he sent Stan)(\v in search 
of Livingstone. A major success 
was an interview with th(‘ emptwor 
William II of Germany which oii(‘ 
of hi.s friends obtained in 1908. 

In due course Levy became chid' 
proprietor of The Daily Telegrajih. 
In 1875, by royal licence, he added 
the .surname Lawson to his original 
name. In 1892 he wa.s created a, 
baronet, in 1903 a peer as Baron 
Burnham. He retired in 1904 and 
died Jan. 9, 1916. His eldest son, 
Harry, who was to become Vis- 
count Burnham (;;.n.) sueex^eded 
him as 2nd baron and as proprietor 
of The Daily Telegraph. 

Edward Frederiek Lawson (b. 
1890), son of the 3rd baron and 
nephew of Viscount Burnham, suc- 
ceeded as 4th baron in 1943 ; he 
continued, after the hjiIc of I’he 
Daily Telegraph in 1928 to Ijord 
Camrose, to be general manager of 
that paper, becoming later man- 
aging director. 


Burnham Beeches. Picturesque 
svlvan tract in Buckinghamshire 
hlngland, lying Ix'twecn Slough 
and Bcaconsfield. A remnant of an 
ancient forest, it was bought by 
the Clorporation of London in 1879, 
and devoted to public use in ISSs! 
The gift of an additional 70 acres 
by Lord Burnham in 1921 brought 
tili(^ area ot the ti’ji'Ct to 744 acres. 

Burnham-on Crouch. Urban 
did. and resort of Essex, England. 
On th(‘ N. shore of the Crouch 
estuary, 42 m. E.N.E. of London, 
it is yachting centre, and the 
building oi' yachts and boats is its 
main industry. Oyster cultivation 
is also important. Pop. (1951) 
3,965. 

Burnham-on-Sea. Urb. (list, 
and Hiuiside and golfing resort of 
Sonnawt, England, on the estuary 
of the Pnrnd.t, 9 m. N. of Bridg- 
wabu'. Tlu‘ (diurch contains 'a 
white marl)h‘ altar-piece by Inigo 
Joru^s, once in Westminster Abbey 
Pop. (1951) 9,138. 

Burnham Scale. Popular 
mime for tlu‘, systinn of arranging 
teacliers’ .salaries introduced in 
England and Wahis in 1919. The 
first iK^gotiat-ing committees were 
H<‘t u}) under tlu3 (diairmanship of 
Viscount Burnham in 1919. They 
(music lered separately elementary, 
seexmdary, and tcadmical schools; 
and their (kausions became recom- 
mendations which authorities were 
jiresstal to accept. Reconstituted 
under the Education Act of 1944 to 
relleet Htag<\s of educuition rather 
than typ(3s, the committees were 
rediKuxl to two : (1) a main com- 
mittee, (soncerning itself with the 
salaries of teadnu-s in primary and 
seeondnry sehools and in county 
(iolkges ; (2) a bulmical com- 

mittees (iomun’iied with those in 
tcxlmical (including commercial 
a.ud art) colleges and institutes 
maintained by a local authority ; 
their decusions were made statu- 
tory. The first rc'ports of the new 
eommitt(H'B, published in 1945, 
resulted in legislation fixing a new 

scale, subject to 
r(3viow from time 
to time, for teach- 
ers’ salaries in 
schools maintained 
by local authorities 
with state aid. 

Buxnie. Coast 
town and harbour 
of Tasmania, 
Australia. It is 
on Emu Bay, the 
port terminus of 
the Emu Bay rail- 
way, and is the 
(anitrc of a pastoral 
and arable farming 



Burnham Beeches, Buckinghamshire 
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district. Limestone is quarried 
near hy ; and there are sawmills 
and paper and cement factories. 
Pop. (1954) 11,119. 

Burnley, Co. bor. and bor. 

constituency of Lancashire, Eng- 
land. It stands at the junction of 

the Brun with 
^ the Galder, 25 

m. N. of Man- 
Chester, in a 
colliery district, 
and is a major 

^ yjiw ^ centre of cotton 

weaving. As 




Burnley arms 
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Burnley was 

town of only 

Burnley arms 2,000 inhabit- 
ants. The con- 
struction of the Leeds and Liver- 
pool Canal, which almost encircles 
the town centre, stimulated ex- 
pansion both of coalmining and 
of the textile industry. Other in- 
dustries include the manufacture 
of textile machinery, wash boilers 
and washing machines, kitchen- 
ware, and light engineering prod- 
ucts. There are also iron and brass 
foundries and breweries. 

The ancient but much restored 
parish church of S. Peter contains 
several fine- monnmonts, including 
one to Charles Towneley (1737- 
1805), whose collection of marbles 
is lodged in the British Museum. 
Modern buildings include a classical 
town hall, a central library, and 
Victoria hospital. Burnley has a 
grammar school founded in the 
reign of Edward VI, a technical 
college and school of art, and a 
museum and art gallery housed in 
Towneley Hall (built in the 14th 
and 15th centuries). 

. Incorporated in 1861, Burnley 
became a pari. bor. in 1867, and 
was created a co. bor. (extended in 
1911 and 1925) in 1888. It is in 
the North East Lancashire devel- 
opment area. Market days, Mon. 
and Sat. Pop. (1951) 84,987. 

Bumouf, EuoliNiiJ (1901-52). 
French orientalist. Son of Jcari 
Louis Bumouf (1775-1944), a dis- 
tinguished classical scholar, he was 
born in Paris, Aug. 12, 1801. From 
1832 until his death. May 28, 1852, 
he was professor of Sanskrit in the 
College de France. His principal 
works were an essay on Pali 
written with Christian Lassen, 
1826 ; the deciphering of the Zend 
MSS. which A. H. Anqiretil- 
Duperron had brought to France ; 
Commentaire sur le Yapna, 1833- 
35, throwing much light on the 
language and doctrine of the 
Parseea ; and a translation of the 
Bhagavata-Purana, 1840^7 (In- 
dian mythology). 


Burnous on Burnoose (Arab. 
burmis, hooded cloak). Loose, full 
cloak, worn by the Arabs. Usually 
white, it has a hood. 

Burns. Injuries to the tissues 
caused by dry heat (the commonest 
type) or hot liquids or steam, 
when the term scald is applied. 
Bums may result from the action 
of chemicals, electricity, or X-ray, 
and may be classified according 
to their Heverity, ranging from 
reddening and blistering of the 
skin to complete oharring. 

The (‘fTcets of a burn are both 
local and general. Where only 
redness and blistering obtain, the 
ellcets arc almost entirely local, 
with little shock, unless a wide 
area is involved. If, however, there 
is partial destruction of the skin, 
leaving the sensitive cutaneous 
ncrve-cndiugs exposed, the pain 
is intense, and shock and collapse, 
a possible cause of death, ensue. 
If the burn destroys the whole 
sldn-thickness, there is less shock. 
The area, however, will not heal 
by regeneration of skin, but only 
by the formation of scar-tissue, 
which later contracts and causes 
deformity, particularly on the 
flexor surface of limbs. It is for 
this type of burn that modem 
skin-grafting technique, which was 
brought to perfection during the 
Second Great War, revolutionised 
treatment. 

The general effects of burns fall 
into four stages. First comes 
primary shock, with faintness, 
irregular action of the heart with 
feeble ’pulse, and shallow respira- 
tions. This condition itself is not 
serious, but it may usher in 
secondary shock, the second stage, 
in which there is loss of fluid from 
the blood-vessels into the tissues, 
with consequent thickening of the 
blood. This condition must be 
treated promptly by replacing the 
fluids by mouth, or, if necessary, 
intravenously. Thirdly, any time 
within four days, the next stage, 
toxaemia, may obtain, with vomit- 
ing, mental symptoms, and more 
marked circulatory failure. 
Fourthly, infection may gain a 
footing, possibly causing death 
from blood-poisoning. 

The local effects of a moderately 
severe bum are chiefly redness, 
swelling from exudation into the 
tissues, and pain. This exudation 
must be treated at once if it 
occurs in an area such as the 
hand where the tissues are tense 
and there is little room for ex- 
pansion. Treatment should be 
directed to drainage of the area 
by elevating it, and movements 
must be maintained at all costs. 


In adults where 20 p.c. or more 
of the body surface is burned (in 
children 10 p.c.) shock is to be 
expected and should be treated 
with warmth, morphine, and fluids 
Local treatment consists of cleans- 
ing the bum with white soap and 
water, gently and quickly, and 
then flushing the area with saline. 
Penicillin cream or 3 p.c. sulpha- 
tliiazole cream on a layer of tulle 
gras is then applied and, after a 
severe burn, left on 7 to 10 days. A 
mild burn is re-dressed daily, and 
muscles and joints of the affected 
area are exercised. In severe 
burns early skin grafting shows 
very satisfactory results. 

Burns , John (1858-1943 ). Brit- 
ish politician. Born in London, 
Oct., 1858, he went to a national 
. school in Bat- 
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\ die factory. 
He served an 
apprenticeship 
as an engineer, 
and for a time 
was in West 
John Burns, Africa, but 
British politician of his 

Bvsseii working days 

were spent in London, A student 
of economics, he became a social- 
ist, and, gifted with a powerful 
voice and homely eloquence, was 
soon one of the most effective 
open-air speakers in London. 
Equally active as a trade union- 
ist, in 1885 he contested W. 
Nottingham as a social demo- 
crat. In 1886, after a riot of 
unemployed in London, he was 
tried and acquitted of inciting 
the mob to violence, but in 1888 
he was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for resisting the police over 
the right of public meeting in Trafal- 
gar Square. In 1889 he was a leader 
in the London dock strike. 

Burns’s official career began 
when in 1889 he was elected to 
the first London County Council. 
Three years later he was elected 
Labour M.P. for Battersea, and 
was again returned in 1895, 1900, 
1906, and 1910. He became 
identified politically with the 
Radicals, and in 1905 entered the 
Liberal cabinet as president of the 
Local Government Board. He 
held this post until 1914, when he 
was transferred to the Board of 
Trade. Resigning office on the 
outbreak of the First Great War, 
he retired from Parliament 1918. 
He died Jan. 24, 1943. His unique 
library of books about London was 
bought by Viscount Southwood 
and presented to the L.C.C,, 1943. 
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BURNS: SCOTLAND’S NATIONAL POET 

T. F. Henderson, LIi.H., Scottisli Siograpner and Historian 

This account of the poet's life and times may he supplemented by 
the art ides on Scotland: Literature; Pihity ; Song, etc. See also 
Articles on Scott; Shelley; Wordsworth, and other poets of the time 


Robert Burns was born Jan. 
25, 1759, being the eldest son of 
William Burnes, of old Kincardine- 
shire farmer descent, and Agnes 
Broun, an Ayrshire farmer’s daugh- 
ter. William Burnes, owing to his 
father’s Jacobitism, had to make 
his own way in the world, and, 
after various experiences as a 
gardener, he leased seven acres of 
land for a nursery garden at 
Alloway, Ayrshire, where he built 
the two-roomed clay cottage in 
which the ]poet was bom. 

The boy owed an excellent edu- 
cation to the wise solicitude of his 
father, who induced certain of his 
neighbours to join him in engaging 
a young teacher, William Murdoch, 
from Ayr, for whom they hired a 
room in Alloway. He continued at 
school for two years after the 
family’s removal, in 1766, to the 
farm of Mt. Oliphant. In 1772 he 
attended Dalrymple parish school 
to improve his handwriting, and in 
1773 spent a few weeks with 
Murdoch at Ayr to revise his Eng- 
lish grammar and study Erench. 
He became a fairly good French 
scholar, but never acquired more 
than a smattering of Latin. 

Meantime, certain selections in 
his school reader had thrilled his 
.sensibihties, and the songs and 
weird tales of a superstitious old 
maid of his mother had sown in his 
mind “ the latent seeds of Poesy.” 
The first two books he read, The 
Life of- Hannibal and the modern- 
ised version of Blind Harry’s 
Wallace, roused his military ardour, 
and the latter poured “ the 
Scottish prejudice into his veins ” 
which was to find overwhelming 
expression in Scots wha hae. 

Burns’s Pirst Song 

For a time his reading was con- 
fined to the serious books of his 
father, but before manhood it also 
included much 18th century poetry, 
together with some plays of Shake- 
speare, and The Lark, a collection 
of English songs, which he was ac- 
customed to “ pore over song by 
song and verse by verse, carefully 
noting the tender and sublime 
from affectation and fustian.” But 
his literary inclinations were not 
favoured by his circumstances. 
From his fourteenth year he did 
the work of a grown ploughman, 
his life then “ combining,” he 
affirmed, “ the gloom of a hermit 
with the toil of a galley slave.” 

Hia first song, Handsome Nell, 
was written at the age of sixteen, 
in honour of a harvest partner j 


but not until his twenty-fifth year 
did the exceptional potency ot his 
genius begin to manifest itself. A 
partnership in 1782 with a flax- 
dresser at Irvine, though a business 
failure, widened his knowdedge of 
mankind, and led to a *■' bosom 
friendship ” with a sea-captain, 
Richard Brown. His father’s 
death, Feb. 13, 1784, delivered him 
from certain irksome restraints. 
He, his brother, and two sistei’s, 
having made good their claims as 
creditors for several years’ wages, 
now combined in leasing the farm 
of Mossgiel, near Mauchline. 

Jean Armour and Mary Campbell 

In Nov., 1784, he celebrated the 
consequences of his amour witli a 
servant in the Address to an Ille- 
gitimate Child (Thou’s w'cleorae, 
wean), and soon the perusal of 
Robert Fergusson’s poems gave him 
a new poetic stimulus. His occIchU 
astical satires, The Twm Herds, 
published probably as a broadside, 
and Holy Willie’s Prayer, won the 
applause of some influential friends, 
and, incited by this and by other 
influences, ho, within six months 
of 1785-86, penned, in addition to 
the amazing Jolly Beggars, the 
bulk and best of the pieces of the 
Kilmarnock volume published on 
July 20, 1786. Within a month 
the whole 600 copies printed were 
sold, and kindled the enthusiasm 
of all Ayrshire. 

This success did not, however, 
alter his resolution to emigrate to 
Jamaica, a decision due partly to 
lack of farming success, but mainly 
to his double love entanglement 
with Jean Armour and Mary 
Campbell. Discovering that Joan 
Armour was with child by him, ho 
gave her a paper which, according 
to Scots law, made them man and 
wife, but, overborne by her parents, 
she destroyed it, and, after a short 
and ardent courtship of Mary 
Campbell, he apparently made ar- 
rangements to take her with him 
to Jamaica. His voyage thither, 
having, however, been accidentally 
postponed, was rendered less ini- 
perative by the death of Mary 
Campbell in the autumn of 1786, 
and was indefinitely suspended by 
the prospect of publishing a second 
edition of his poems in Edinburgh. 

To secure this. Bums resolved 
to journey thither, and the chief 
Edinburgh publisher, William 
Creech, was induced by the earl 
of Glencairn to bring out the 
volume. As many as 3,000 copies 
were sold^ and Bums obtained by 


it £o00. Meantime, in the learned 
and fashionable circles of Edin- 
buigh, his mingled modesty, and 
self-possession commanded a kind 
of wondering respect. Socially and 
pecuniarily successful as his Edin- 
buigh sojourn was, it was but a 
passing episode, to which he after- 
wards referred as his “ late hare- 
brained ramble into life.” 

Burns’s astounding flirtation 
with the grass widow, Mrs. Made- 
hose, and other amours and inci- 
dents presaged that residence in 
Edinburgh would be disastrous to 
him, and, having renewed his rela- 
tions with Jean Armour, he re- 
solved to acknowledge her as his 
vvife. After lending his brother and 
sisters £300, ho settled in 1788 on 
the farm of Ellisland, Dumfries- 
shire. Thi.s was not, however, a 
successful venture, even when sup- 
plemented by a salary of £50 a 
year^ from an excuse appointment 
obtained in 1789 ; and in the 
autumn of 1791 ho quitted the 
farm for an ordinary excisemanship 
at Dumfries, at a salary of £70, 
which was raised to £90\vhen, in 
1702, ho was promoted port officer. 
Further promotion was prevented 
by the imprudent expression of 
his political sympathies. This 
injuriously affected both his 
spirits and habits, and he was 
almost hopelessly disheartened 
before an exposure to the weather 
brought on the illness which ended 
in his death at Dumfries, July 21, 
1706. 

Appreciation ol his Work 

From the time he settled at 
Ellisland, the circumstances of 
Burns being such as they were, it 
is not surprising that “ the large 
poetic plans ” which ho had begun 
to form, and for which he began 
the study of the English and 
Frcbnch dramatists, had no result. 
Bather the marvel is that though, 
apart from sonp, the only pieces 
of outstanding importance belong- 
ing to this period are Tam o’ Shan- 
ter and .Elegy on Captain Matthew 
Henderson, his lyrical compositions 
wore so numerous and varied and 
often so supremely excellent. 

Hia non -lyrical verse was, as 
regards form and manner, modelled 
largely on that of Ramsay, Fer- 
guBson, and other poets of the 
i8cotti.sh revival, but it far tran- 
scends theirs in passionate force 
and vitality. Realistic in the 
beat sens© of that term, it was in- 
spired by hia peasant experiences 
and surroundings ; but so fine and 
genuine is hia poetic art that it 
appeals irresistibly to all classes of 
readers. As a song-writer, he 
owed not a little to old poetic pre- 
decessors, both for the fragments 
of verae which he utilised, and for 
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the general character of his 
method ; but here, again, whether 
as amendcr or supplementcr of old 
verse, or as an independent creator 
he was signally triumphant ; and 
it is more especially by his songs 
that he has come to be regarded 
as the national poet of Scotland. 

Bibliography. Poems, Kilmar- 
nock ed., 1786 ; 1st Edinburgh ed., 
1787 ; 2nd Edinburgh ed., 2 vols., 
1793 ; Works, ed. J. Currie, Sth 
ed., with notes by Gilbert Burns, 
1820 ; Works, with Life, ed. Allan 
Cunningham, 8 vols., 18.34; ed. 
James Hogg and W. Motherwell, 

5 vo].s., 183S-41 ; Life and Works, 
ed. R. Chambers, 4 vols., 1831-52 
library cd., 1856-57 ; new ed. ot 
Chambers, rev. by W. AVallaeo, 

4 vols., 1896 ; Works, ed. W. S. 
Bouglas, 6 vols., 1877-79 ; Memoir, 
R. Heron, 1797 ; Live.s, J. G. 
Lockhart, 1828 ; C. Carswell, 1930 ; 
E, B. Snyder, 1932 ; M. Lindsay, 

1 954 ; The Ranting Bog, J. Lindsey, 
1938; The Wind that Shakes the 
Barley (novel based on Buriis‘’a 
youth), J. Barke, 1946 ; There Was 
a Lad, Hilton Brown, 1949 ; Letters, 
ed. J. de L. Ferguson, 1931 ; Biblio- 
theca Burnsiana, J. Mackio, 1866 ; 
Lists of Books upon his Life and 
Writings, J. C. Ewing, 1899 ; R.B., 
Two Addresses, Lord Rosebery, 1 896. 

Burnside, Ambrose Everett 
(1824r-81). American soldier. Born 
at Liberty, Indiana, May 23, 1824, 
he graduated at West Point, but 
left the army after a few years’ 
service. He joined the Federal 
forces at the beginning of the Civil 
War as a colonel of volunteers, 
and by Nov., 1862, had become 
commander of the army of the 
Potomac. He suffered defeat and 
his troops heavy loss at the battle 
of Fredericksburg {q.v.). Bee. 13. 
Later he was a corps commander 
under Grant and was censured for 
his want of success at Petersburg. 
Governor of Rhode Island, 1866- 
69, and a senator in 1875 and 1881, 
he died at Bristol, Rhode Island, 
Sept. 3, 1881. 

Burntisland. Royal burgh of 
Fife, Scotland. It is on the- Firth 
of Forth, 8 m. N. of Edinburgh, 
and has a rly. station. A summer 
resort, with golf links and open-air 
swimming pool, it has docks and a 
good harbour, shipbuilding yards, 
a trade in oil, and exports coal and 
iron and processes alumina. Ross- 
end Castle adjoins the harbour. 
The parish church, erected at the 
latter end of the IGth century, a 
peculiar structure built in the form 
of a square, and surmounted by a 
short, irregular tower, has fea- 
tures in common with the North 
Church at Amsterdam. Pop. 
(1951) 5,668. 

Burr OR Bur. In botany, any 
prickly or spiny calyx, involucre, 


or fruit. The principal example is 
the involucre of the common bur- 
dock (g'.y.), the name being some- 
times used (as by Shakespeare) to 
denote the plant. The term is also 
used of the small fruits of the 
goosc-gra.ss. Tn Scotland it is 
applied to the thistle-head and to 
the fir-cone. In metal work, the 
term is employed for the rough 
edge or protuberance f)n metal 
caused by punching or hammering. 

Burr," Aaron (1756-1836). An 
American politician. Born at 
Newark, in the British colony of 
New Jersey, Feb. 6, 1756, he 
served with distinction in the 
War of American independence on 
the colonial side. In 1783 he began 
to pracii.se as a lawyer in New 
York, and became one of llu* 
leaders of the opposition to the 
Federalists. A senator, 1791-07, 
in the presidential election of 1800 
Burr received exactly the same 
number of electoral voles as 
Jefferson. The disputed election 
was thrown into the expiring 
house of ropresentaiives, and it 
was mainly owing to the inlluence 
of Alexander Hamilton, who 
thought Jefferson a misguided 
radical, but Burr a rascal, that the 
defeated Federalists were induced 
to vote for Jefferson, In 1804 J^urr 
was defeated for the office of 
governor of New York, again, so 
he thought, through the influence 
of Hamilton, %vhom he challenged 
to a duel and mortally wouinlecl. 

Conceiving a scheme for con- 
quering Texas and making it the 
nucleus of a new independent re- 
public in the west, he was tried for 
treason but acquitted, 1807. Ho 
then found it advisable to retire lo 
Europe, returning in 1812. 9’ho 
rest of his life was passed in 

obscurity. He died Sept. 14, J 836. 

Burra or Kookinga. Town of 
South Australia. It is on Burra 
Creek, 101 m. by rly. N. of Ade- 
laide. The once celebrated Burra 
copper mine, discovered in 1844, 
is exhausted. 

Burra, Edward (b. 1905). 

English artist. Born at Kensing- 
ton, March 29, 1905, he studied at 
Chelsea Polytechnic and the Royal 
College of Art, and lived at Ryt'. 
In search of subjects he visited 
New York, Mexico, Spain, and 
France. He designed scenery and 
costumes for the ballets Rio 
Grande, 1931, Barabau, 1938, 
Miracle in the Gorbals, 1944. He 
painted the less reputable strata of 
the life of cities, dwelling often 
on the grotesque and repulsive, 
with high colour and originality. 
A study of his work was issued by 
Penguin Books in 1945. 


Burrard Inlet. Beep, narrow 
arm of the Strait of Georgia in 
S.W, British Columbia. Nine*' m 
long, it forms one of the best har^ 
hours on the Pacific coast. It 
abounds in fisli, and game is plen- 
tiful along its shon's. Vancouver 
stands oji its 8. shores. 

Burrenjuck or Burrinjuck. 
Mountain of Now South Wales 
AuslraJia, 40 m. N.W. of Canberra! 
Near it a dam impounds the 
waters of the Mnrruinhidgee. It 
measures 220 ft. by 784 ft., has a 
oa, pacify of 33,500 million cubic ft., 
and a cai chment area of 5,000 sq! 
m. 'Phis water irrigatca a million 
acres oi' the Riverina district, and 
also S(U’ves two hydro-electric 
power stations, 

Burriana. G )ast town of Spain, 
in the prov. of Castcllon. It is 
S m. by rly. S. of Castcllon de la 
Plana, on the Rio Seen, one mile 
from its mouth in the Mediter- 
raiK'an. Granges and melons are 
cixported. Pop. 14,000. 

Burrington Combe. Gorge in 
the M(‘ndip Hills, Somerset, Eng- 
land, about 12 m. 8.\V. of Bristol. 
There arc four caves in the car- 
boniferous limestone. The story 
runs that Augustus Toplady, shel- 
tering here from a storm in 1775, 
wrote the hymn Rock of Ages. 

Burritt, Elihu (1811-79). 
American j)hilanlihropist and lin- 
guist — th(! learned blacksmith.” 
Won of a shoemaker, ho was born 
at New Britain, Conn., Bee. 8, 1811. 
A blacksmitih by trade, his study 
of the Bible inspired him with the 
<l(‘siro of reading it in Greek, 
Hebrc'vv, and other versions, and 
h(^ is said to have acquired a 
knowh'dge of some 50 languages. 
During a visit to England in 1848 
li(‘ founded the League of Universal 
J3rotlu‘rhood and organized the 
first internatioixal peace congress. 
Pie was also a stron^^ opponent of 
slavery. His writings include A 
Walk from London to Land’s End, 
and Back, 1865. He died at New 
Britain, March 7, 1879. Consult 
Life, ed. C. Northend. 1879. 

Buixoughs, Edgar Rice (1875 
-1950). An American novelist. He 
was bom at Chicago Sopt. 1, 1875, 
and educated at Harvard school 
there and the Michigan military 
academy. PIo worked as gold- 
miner, storekeeper, cowboy, and 
policeman before having his first 
novel, Tarzan of the Apes, pub- 
lished in 1914. Burroughs became 
a prolific writer of highly imagina- 
tivo novels, depicting either life 
on other planets or a superman 
living in amity with wild beasts. 
Ho estimated in 1939 that his Tar- 
zan, the ape-man, had earned him 
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£20 000,000. He died at Tarzana, 
C:alif.,Marchl9,1950. Later books 
included Swords of Mara, 1936 ; 
Tke Lad and the Lion, 1938 ; Tar- 
zan and the Forbidden City, 1938 ; 
Carson of Venus, 1939; Synthetic 
Men of Mars, 1940. Many of his 

stories were filmed. 

Burroughs, Edward Arthur 
(1882-1934). British divine and 
author. Born Oct. 1, 1882, he 
was educated at Harrow and 
Balliol College, Oxford. He was a 
fellow and classical lecturer of 
Hertford College, 1905-20. Or- 
dained in 1908, Burroughs be- 
came chaplain to the king in 1917 
and was dean of Bristol, 1922-26, 
being then translated to the see 
of Ripon. He wrote many re- 
ligious works, e.g. A Faith for the 
Firing Line ; The Valley of 
Decision ; The Christian Church 
and War ; Tow'ard Reunion. 
He died Aug. 23, 1934. 

Burroughs, John (1837-1921 ). 
American author. Bom April 3, 
1837, at Roxbury, New York, and 
brought up on his father’s farm, 
he was successively teacher, journ- 
alist, treasury clerk, and bank- 
examiner. In 1874 he retired to 
a fruit farm at Esopus, N, Y. 

In addition to Walt Whitman 
as Poet and Person, 1867, his 
books, consisting chiefiy of nature 
studies, include Wake Robin, 1871; 
Fresh Fields, 1884 ; Signs and Sea- 
sons, 1886 ; The Summit of the 
Years, 1913. He died Mar. 2, 1921. 

Burrows, Sib Frederick John 
(b. 1887). British administrator. 
He was w'orking on the G.W.R. at 
the outbreak of the First Great 
War, when ho enlisted in the Gren- 
adier Guards. After the war he 
became a member of the executive 
committee of the N.U.R. and 
president 1943-44. Burrows was 
also a member of the national 
executive committee of the Labour 
party. In 1944 he went to Ceylon 
as a member of the commission 
on constitutional reforms under 
the chairmanship of Lord Soul- 
bury. Governor of Bengal 1945- 
47, he became chairman of the 
agricultural land commission, 1948. 
He was knighted 1945. 

Burrus, Afranius (d. a.d. 63). 
Minister of the emperor Nero. 
Prefect of the praetorian guard 
under Claudius, on Nero’s acces- 
sion Burrus and Seneca, the em- 
peror’s tutor, exercised a restrain- 
ing influence upon him, the effects 
of which unfortunately did not 
last. Burrus is said to have been 
poisoned by the orders of Nero. 

Bursa (Latin, purse). A cavity 
in fibrous tissue filled with lubri- 
cating fluid. Bursae exist nor- 


mally in many parts of the body 
frequently subjected to pressure, 
such as the joints and tendons. 
Their function is to reduce fric- 
tion and assist the gliding of one 
structure over another. Bursae 
may also form abnormally in 
places where pressure is con- 
tinually applied, as over the 
vertebral prominences in porters. 
Bursitis is a condition of inflam- 
mation of a bursa. Inflammation 
and enlargement of the bursa of 
the knee constitutes the condition 
known as housemaid’s knee, and 
enlargement of the bursa over the 
point of the elbow is termed 
miner’s elbow. Bursae may also 
become involved in patients suifer- 
ing from gout or rheumatism. 
Bursitis may be mistaken for 
arthritis ; an X-ray will decide. 

Bursa. City of Asiatic Turkey. 
Capital of the vilayet of the same 
name, it lies at the foot of Mt. 
Olympus, 60 m. S. of Istanbul. 
Anciently known as Prousa and 
Brusa, the capital of Bithynia 
and for a while of the Turkish 
empire, it is beautifully situated 
in a fertile plain, is a flourishing 
commercial centre, produce s wine, 
and exports silk, meerschaum, and 
fruits. Its port is Mudania, with 
which it is connected by rly. A 
ruined citadel stands on a height 
in the middle of the city, in which 
there are over 100 mosques and 
many tombs of sultans. The dis- 
trict is highly mineralised and has 
hot sulphur springs. 

Bursa is the seat of both Greek 
and Armenian archbishoprics. It 
was besieged in 1317 by Othman 
and captured ten years later by 
Orkhan, who made it the capital 
of the empire. In 1833 it was 
taken by Ibrahim Pasha. Pop. 
(1950) 100,007. 

The vilayet, on the Sea of Mar- 
mara, produces cereals, cotton, 
and tobacco, and is rich ' in 
minerals. Pop. (1960) 641,987. 

Bursar (Latin bursa, purse). 
Treasurer, especially of a college, 
school, or other institution. In 
Scotland the term is applied to a 
student who holds a bursary. In 
Germany a bursar {Bursek) is a 
student who resides in a bursa, a 
kind of hostel managed by a 
graduate. 

Bursary. Scottish term for a 
scholarship or exhibition. Origin- 
ally the bursaries at Scottish uni- 
versities were veiy meagre, but 
after 1863 many w^re consolidated 
and fresh ones founded. The 
Carnegie Trust, 1901, provides bur- 
saries to assist Soottish students in 
the payment of university class 
fees. In England the word is 


sometimes used for a particular 
kind of scholarship, tliis being a 
sura of money given, usually 
after competitive examination, 
to enable a pupil to go from an 
elementary to a secondary school. 
In another sense bursary is used 
for the office of a bursar, i.e, a 
place where the financial business 
of a college or monastery or other 
foundation is carried on. 

Burschenschaft (Ger. Bursch, 
student). German word for so- 
cieties existing among university 
undergraduates. Dating from the 
patriotic enthusiasm of the War of 
Liberation, the first v'as formed at 
Jena in 1815, and three years 
later an association was started. 
Owing to disorders caused by 
them, they were declared illegal, 
but were still in evidence in the 
revolutionary movements that 
culminated in 1848. A reformed 
type of society, in w'hich duelling 
is forbidden, also exists in the 
German universities. In 1902 a 
monument to the movement was 
erected at Eisenach. 

Buxslem. Parish of Stafford- 
shire, England. It is 20 ra. N. by 
W. of Stafford, with good railway 
and canal com- 
munications. 

Created a mun. 
b 0 r. in 18 7 8, 
Burslem was con- 
stituted a part of 
the CO. bor. of 
Stoke-on-Trent in 
1908, the order 
operating as from March 31, 1910. 
Knovra as the “ mother of the 
Potteries,” it began the manu- 
facture of pottery in 1644, and 
was the birthplace of Josiah 
Wedgwood. The Wedgwood In- 
stitute (1865) comprises a school 
of art, museum, free school, and 
library. It is Pointed in style and 
is decorated with terra-cotta; On 
the outside there are 12 panels 
representing the various processes 
in the manufacture of earthen- 
ware. There is a statue of Wedg- 
wood on the facade, and in the 
porch bas reliefs of Priestley, 
Flaxman, and Bentley. There is 
a town hall, a stately edifice, and 
two covered markets. Porcelain, 
Parian, china, and encaustic tiles 
are produced, and there is also a 

glass works. Until 1950 Burslem 
gave its name to a parliamentary 
division of Stoke-on-Trent. One 
of the Five Towns, it is the Bursley 
of the novels of Arnold Bennett 
{q.v.). Market days, Monday and 
Saturday. 

Burt| Sib Cybh. Lodowic (b. 
1883). British psychologist. He was 
bom March 3, 1883, and educated 

S3 
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at Christ’s Hospital, Jesus College, 
Oxford, and Wurzburg university. 
John Locke scholar in mental 
philosophy at Oxford in 1908, he 
was a lecturer in experimental 
psychology at Liverpool university 
1909-13. Burt was professor of 
psychology at University College, 
London, 1931-50, and president 
of the British psychological so- 
ciety, 1942. He received a knight- 
hood in 1946. The intelligence 
tests devised by him for the L.C.C. 
were extremely valuable. Amongst 
his published works are Mental 
and Scholastic Tests, 1921 ; How 
the Mind Works, 1933 ; Factors 
of the Mind, 1940. 

Burt, Thomas (1837-1922). A 
British politician. Born in North- 
umberland, Nov. 12, 1837, the son 

of a miner, he 
started work in 
the coal mines 
at the age of 
ten, and work- 
ed 18 years 
underground. 
He was secre- 
tary of the 
Northumber- 
Miners’ 
Association, 



Russell 1913, and 

Liberal and 
later Labour M.P. for Morpeth, 
1874-1918. He attended several 
International Miners’ Conferences, 
and in 1890 was one of the British 
representatives at the Berlin 
labour conferences. He was parli- 
amentary secretary of the Board 
of Trade in the Liberal ministry, 
1892-95. He died April 13, 192'k 

Burton. Strong, tine ale called 
after Burton -upon-Trent, where it 
was originally brewed. It contains 
less hops than bitter. 

Burton, Barony of. See under 
Bass, M. T. 

Burton, Sir Frederick Wil- 
liam (1816-1900). Irish painter. 
Born April 8, 1816, in eo. Clare, he 
studied at Dublin. In 1842 he 
began to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy, London, from 1851 to 
1858 he was at Munich, and from 


1856 to 1870 was a member of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. On his appointment as 
director of the National Gallery, 
London, 1874, he gave up painting 
and devoted himself to the im- 
provement of the national collec- 
tion. His painting was strongly 
influenced by pre-Raphaelitism. 
He was knighted in 1884, and died 
in London, March 16, 1900. 

Burton, Henry (1866-1935). 
South African politician. Born at 
Cape Town, and educated at S. 
Andrew’s College, Grahamstown, 


he became a lawyer in 1892. In 
1902 he was elected to the House 
of Assembly of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of which province he be- 
came attornev-general. He entered 
the legislature of the Union of 
South Africa, and in 1912 was 
made minister of railways and 
harbours, and later minister of 
finance, in the S. African govern- 
ment. He was a member of the 
Imperial war cabinet when he 
visited London in 1918, and was 
at one time acting premier of 
S. Africa. He died Dec. 25, 1935. 

Burton, John Hill (1809-81). 
Scottish historian. Born at Aber- 
deen, Aug. 22, 1800, and educated 
at the Mariachal College, he w^as 
called to the bar, but supportctl 
himself mainly by his pen, con- 
tributing to The Westminster Re- 
view, The Edinburgh Review, 
and Blackwood’s Magazine, also 
to Chambers’s Encyclopedia. In 
1854 he was appointed secretary 
to the Prison Board of Scotlancl, 
and in 1870 completed his History 
of Scotland, begun in 1853. He 
also wrote a Life of Hume, 1846. He 
died near Edinburgh, Aug. 1 0, 1881 . 

Burton , Sir Mon i'ag xj k 
Maurice (1885-1952). British 
industrialist. Born Aug. 15, 1885, 
he began work in a ShoHiold 
tailor’s shop where he found work- 
ing conditions both inhumane and 
uneconomic. Starting on his own 
account at 19, he became eventu- 
ally controller of a nation-wide 
cliain of shops, and also a model 
employer. He endowed chairs of 
industrial relations at Cambridge, 
Cardiff, and Leeds, and of inter- 
national relations at Oxford, Dub- 
lin, and the London School of 
Economics. He was knighted 1931; 
and died Sept. 21, 1962. 

Bmrton, Richard (b. 1907). 
English golfer. Born at Darwen, 
Lancs, Oct. 1 1, 1907, he began his 
golfing career as a caddy. In 
1931 ho became the professional 
at Hooton, Cheshire, and won the 
Northern professional champion- 
ship in 1934. Burton was a member 
of the British Ryder Cup team 
for the first time in 1935 and the 
winner of the open golf champion- 
ship in 1939. In the Scooxul Great 
War he joined the jxhysical train- 
ing staff of the R.A.F., being re- 
leased in 1945. Purely self-taught, 
he was one of the longest and most 
accurate hitters in first-class golf. 

Burton, Sir«Riohard Francis 
(1821-90). British traveller and 
author. Born in Hertfordshire, 
March 19, 1821, the son of an 
army officer, he spent his boyhood 
on the Continent, and during 1840- 
41 he was at Trinity College, 




Indian army as a cadet in 1842 
and passed seven years in India 
acquiring an 
i n t i m a fj 0 
knowledge o f 
M a h o m edan 
life. D u r i n g 
the C r i m e a 11 
War he was 
chief of staff 
to General 
Beatson at the 
Dardanelles. Sk Richard Burton, 
On his appoint- traveller 

ment as .British consul at Fernando 
J^o, 1861, ho was struck off the 
1 ndiaii army. H e was subsequent- 
ly British consul at Bantos, Brazil 
1865-69; Damascus,. 1869-71- 
and Trieste, 1872-90. In 1861 he 
contracted a romantic and happy 
marriage with Isabel Arundell 
(1831-96), who accompanied him 
in many of his wanderings, and 
was his literary executor. Made a 
K.O.M.G. in 1885, he died at 
Trieste, Oct. 20, 1890, and is 
buried there. 



His exploits included a journey, 
disguised as an Afghan pilgrim, to 
Mecca and Medina in 1853, the 
discovery of Lake Tanganyika in 
1858, a mission to Dahom'6 in 
1864, and the exploration of the 
Gold Coast in 1882, He crossed 
and rccrossed the Andes, canoed 
1,500 m. down the San Francisco 
river in Brazil, and voyaged up 
the La Plata and the Amazon. 

Burton’s chief works include his 
Pilgrimage to El Medina and 
Meccah, 1855-56 ; a privately 
printed literal translation of The 
J^ook of a Thousand Nights and a 
Night, 16 vols., 1886-88; The 
Book of the Sword, 1884 ; trans- 
lations of Oamoens and Catullus, 
books on Goa, Kind, Utah, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Central Africa, Abeo- 
kuta and the Cameroons Moun- 
tains, and Syria. Ho also left a 
MS. translation from the Arabic, 
of the Scented Garden, but this 
was destroyed by Lady Burton 
in the belief that his reputation 
would suffer by its publication. 
(Jonmlt Lives, Lady Burton, 1893; 
G. M. Stisted, 1896 ; F, Downey, 
1931 ; H. J. Schonfield, 1936. 

Burton, Robert (1577-1640). 
English author. Born at Bindley, 
Leicestershire, Feb. 8, 1577, he was 
educated at Nuneaton, Sutton 
Coldfield, and Brasonoae College, 
Oxford, and elected student at 
Christ Church, 1699, In 1616 he 
was made vicar of S. Thomas’s, 
Oxford, and in 1630 rector of 
Segravc, Leicestershire, both of 
which livings he held until his 
death. Most of his life was spent 
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in Oxford, where he died Jtin. 2i), 
1640. He was buried in the N. 
aisle of Christ Church. 

Burton’s The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, described on the title page 
as by Democritus Junior, appeared 
first in 1621 ; it ran through six 
editions in 30 years, brought an 
estate to the bookseller Cripps, and 
was continually revised by its 
author. It combines originality, 
humour, satire, and erudition with 
numberless quotations from the 
wisdom of all the ages. Burton’s 
satirical Latin comedy, Philo- 
sophaster, was acted at Christ 
. Church, 1617. 

Burton upon Trent. County 
borough of Staffordshire, England. 
It is on the river Trent and the 

Trent and Mer- 
sey Canal, 28 
m. N.N.E. of 
Birmingham. 
It has been 
noted for its 
ale for nearly 
300 years, and 
a number of 
nation ally 
famous brew- 
eries areestab- 
Burton upon Trent I i s h o d here, 
arms the industry 

greatly benefiting from the sul- 
phate of lime in the water of the 
alabaster beds of Needwood Forest. 
Industries ancillary to brewing in- 
clude malt roasting and the manu- 
facture of brewing equipment, 
cattle food, and malt extract. 
Burton also has foundries, boiler 
making shops, and enamel works ; 
near by are collieries, sand and 
gravel quarries, and fire-clay work- 
ings. There are slight remains of 
an 11th-century abbey. Burton 
gives its name to a co. consti- 
tuency. Market days, Thurs. and 
Sat. Pop. (1951) 49,167. 

In Nov., 1944, 3,000 tons of 
explosives in an R.A.F. under- 
ground dump at Fauld, near 
Burton, blew up, causing wide 
devastation with 68 deaths, the 
greatest recorded explosion in the 
U.K. An official report, pub- 
lished 1947, threw no light on the 
cause. 

Biiru. One of the Molucca 
Islands, Indonesia. Burn lies be- 
tween Celebes and Ceram. Moun- 
tainous and well wooded and 
watered, it produces cajuput oil, 
and sago. Area about 3,400 sq. m. 

Burujird. Town of Persia, in 
the Luristan area, formerly the 
capital of Luristan. It stands at 
a height of 5,315 ft. and is 70 m. 
by road S.S.E. of Hamadan. A 
trading centre, it makes rugs and 
textiles and has metal works. 



BuruUus OR Burlus, Lake. 
Lagoon in the Nile delta, E. of 
Rosetta, Egypt. It is c. 35 m. 
long by 3-10 m. broad. Fish are 
plentiful, and its low-lying shores 
produce fine melons. 

Burutu. Port of Nigeria, West 
Africa. It is on an island 15 m. 
up the estuary of the r. Forcados 
where it was established by the 
Royal Niger co. in the late 19th 
century. Though access is difficult 
because of sand-bars, ocean-going 
vessels anchor in the river opposite 
Burutu which exports oil palm 
products. 

Burwash, A village of Sussex, 
England. It is 34 ni. W. of 
Robertsbridge and near the river 
Rother. Here is Batemans, a 17th- 
century ironmaster’s house, long 
the home of Kipling and acquired 
by the National Trust in 1940. 

Bury. Town and county 
borough of Lancashire, England. 
It stands on an elevated site be- 
tween the Irwell and the Roche, 

9 m. N. of Manchester. From the 
Middle Ages it had an important 
woollen industry, but cotton manu- 
facture began to supersede woollen 
in the early 18th century. There 
are calico-printing, dyeing, paper- 
making, iron and steel, and 
machinery works, and coal and 
atone are worked in the vicinity. 

N o t a ble 
buildings 
and institu - 
tions include 
the new 
town hall, 
opened 1954 
by Queen 
Elizabeth II; 
the ancient 
parish church 
ofS. Mary, re- 
built 1876 ; Kay’s grammar school, 
founded 1726; and the technical 
college. The art gallery, museum, 
and public library, opened in 1901, 
contains the Wrigley collection of 
paintings, engraving3,aiidstatuary. 
Sir Robert Peel, to whose memory 
' there is a bronze statue, was born 
near by, and John Kay, inventor 
of the flying shuttle, was a native. 
Bury became a park bor. in 1832, 
mun. bor. in 1876, co. bor. in 1888 
(extended 1911). With Radcliffe 
and Tottingtori it forms a bor. con- 
stituency called Bury and Rad- 
cliffe. Market days Wed., Fri., 
Sat. Pop. (1951) 58,838. 

Bury, John Bagnall (1861- 
1927). British historian. Born at 
Clogher, Tyrone, Oct. 16, 1861, he 
was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin. In 1893 he became pro- 
fessor of modern history in Dublin 
University, in 1902 the regius pro- 


fessor in the same subject at Cam- 
bridge : in his inaugural address 
he caused controversy by saying 
“ history is a science, no less and 
no more.” His edition of Gibbon, 
7 vols., 1896-1900, superseded all 
others. His own vTitings included 
a History of Greece, 1900 ; and a 
History of Freedom of Thought, 
1913. He died in Rome, June 1, 
1927. Pron, bewry. 

Burying Beetle. Beetle of the 
family Silphidae, especially the 
genus Necropjiorus. The adults. 




Bury arms 


Burying beetles. 1. Necrophorus hum- 

ator ; 2. Necrophorus mortuorum 

which are often red and black, 
feed on carrion, and by burrowing 
under any small dead animal 
speedily bury it. The eggs are 
then laid near the carcass, which 
serves as food for the larvae. 

Bury St. Edmunds. Borough, 
cathedral and market town of 
Suffolk, England, capital of West 
Suffolk. It is on the Lark, 26 m. 
N.W. of Ipswich. The centre of 
an agricultural area, it makes 
farm implements and clothing, 
processes sugar beet, and has a 
brewery. Originally Beodrics worth, 
it was renamed in honour of S. 
Edmund, king of East Anglia, 
whose body was brought here for 
burial after his mart^Tclom by the 
Danes in 870. The Benedictine 
abbev later founded in his honour 
became one of the richest and most 
famous in the county. Here the 
barons, led by Stephen Langton, 
assembled in 
1214 to pro- 
claim their 
opposition to 
King John. 

Except for 
the Norman 
tower and 
the abbey 
gate only 
mins remain. 

Abbot’s 

Bridge across . recis-cvnabvia ‘Usasj 

the river — 

Lark is late Edmunds arms 

13th century. 

The parish church of S. James, 
a Perpendicular structure restored 
in the 19th century under the 
direction of Sir Gilbert Scott, 
became the cathedral when the see 
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of St. Edinundsbiiry and Ipswich banker named Lalittc commis- streets providing accommodation 
was created in 1914. S. Mary’s, sioned George Shilliboer, an for eight outside passengers on a 
the only other ancient church, English coach-builder settled in narrow scat, called the knife-board 
contains the tomb of Mary Tudor, Paris, to build two vehicles of which ran lengthwise along the 
daughter of Henry VII, 3rd wife large passenger-carrying capaen’ty. centre of the roof and upon which 
of Louis XII of France. Moyscs Shillibeer’s bus was drawn by the passengers sat back to back 

Hall, used as a museum, is a fine three horses harnessed abreast The roof was reached by a narrow 

specimen of a late 12th-century and carried 14 persons in three ladder from the conductor’s steu 
house, traditionally believed to be compartments at different fares. In 1857 Miller of Hammersmi^ 
Jewish, though there is 'no evi- At the beginning of the 19th made considerable improvements 
denceofthis. The grammar school century business men used stage in the bus: the conductor’s 
was founded by Edw^ard VI. coaches to reach London from narrow step was converted into a 

Two members were returned to suburbs. Shortly after introducing tmvered platform, and the sten 
parliament during 1608-1885, one his buses to Paris, Shillibeor came ladder to the outside seats was 
down to 1918. Bury St. Edmunds to London, and on July 4, 1839, replaced by a winding stairway- 

gives its name to a co. constituency. commenced a bus service from and the seats outside were re- 

Market days, Wed. and Sat. Pop. the Yorkshire Stingo at Padding- arranged to face forward. In 1855 

(1951) 20,056. ton to the Bank of England. The the Jmndon General Omnibus 

Bus fahbr. of omnibus, Lat., for vehicles were drawn by three Company was formed through an 
all). Public passenger vehicle licens- horses but were much larger than amalgamation of the Royal Blue, 
ed to ply over a regular route and the Paris buses, seating 22 pas- Atlas, Wellington, I’avotirite, and 
to pick up and set down passengers sengers inside and all in one class. Royal Oak lines, 
at recognized stopping places. The The faro was Is. for the journey The first mechanically propelled 
first bus service was established from Paddington to the Bank, bus was introduced in London in 
in 1662, when Blaise Pascal {q.v.) and the speed of the vehicles was 1897, when a Radcliffe-Ward 
was granted a patent by Louis 6 m.p.h. The buses were elaborately electrical vehicle was put on the 
XIV authorising him to run upholstered and well lit by largo road between Charing Cross and 
public coaches in Paris. Pascal’s windows at the sides and front. Victoria. Two years later a petrol 
vehicles seated six passengers, Within a year Shillibeor had a bus was plying for biro in the West 
and each coach had a specified score of buses serving some six End. In 1902 a Thornycroft 
route, making a flat charge of different routes. steam-bus was put into service 

five sous per passenger. The In 1849, smaller and more between Hammei-smith and Oxford 

service proved a great success convenient buses were introduced, Chreus by the Road Car Company, 
until Pascal’s death in 1664, when drawn by two horses and seating Motor traction encouraged a large 
the patent lapsed. No further 12 inside passengers and two number of new firms to establish 
effort to operate bus services was outside beside the driver. Shortly bus Hervices, but in 1908 most of 
made until 1828, when a Parisian afterwards a bus was put on the them were absorbed by the London 

. ^ , General Omnibus Company. 

In 1910 the L.G.O.C. 
adopted as its standard 
j||| motor-bus the B type A.E.O. 

vebiolo ; a double-decker 
powen^d by a 30 h.p. engine 
and seating 34. 

After the First Great War 
a number of owner-driven, 
or “ pirate,” buses were put 
on the streets of the metro- 
^ polls, but the majority of 
them wore eventually ab- 
R sorbed by the L.G.O.C. In 
1919 the K type of bus was 
put into service ; this had a 
four-square body and trans- 
verse seats inside and out. 
It carried 46 passengers and 
the driver sat alongside the 
engine instead of behind it. 
The S type, seating 54 pas- 
sengers,^ followed in 1920. 
In 1923 the NS type went 
into service, seating 52 
passengers ; this had a very 
low centre of gravity, per- 
mitting the covering in of 
the upper deck in 1925. Two 
years later the first six- 
wheeled bus was put into 

2- Lonaon General Omnibus service and had accom- 

LO s B 1910. 8. 20-seater for country service, Aldershot, 1946. modation for 68 passengers. 

. r Swiglf-decker Bristol bus, 1945. 5. London Transport bus, 1946 f(>w vears 

Photos. 1. 2, and 5, London Transport; 3, Aldershot and District Traction Co., Ltd.; ^ ^ x ^ 

4. Bristol Tramwau and Carriage Co. further improvements Were 
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introduced ; buses were equipped 
with pneumatic tires and the 
seats on upper and lower decks 
were sprung and upholstered. In 
1933, the L.G.O.C., then the 
largest bus operating concern in 
the world, with over 5,000 vehicles 
in service, was incorporated into 
the London Passenger Transport 
Board. 

Nowadays there are few cities 
or towns of any size throughout 
the world which do not have bus 
services. The motor bus has 
revolutionised social life, and the 
development of the country bus 
has brought the amenities of 

towns within the reach of in- 
habitants of the most remote 

villages and hamlets. As an 

auxiliary to the railways in 
country districts, the bus makes 
direct connexion with the stations 
in rural areas, and provides alterna- 
tive travel facilities in the event of 
mishap or breakdown on the rail- 
way. The bus also provides cheap 
and quick transport in districts 
where it w’ould be uneconomic to 
maintain a railway. 

As a compromise between the 
road mobility of the motor bus 
and the static power source of 
the tram {q.v.)y the trolley-bus 
{q.v.) was introduced early in the 
20th century, but did not roach any 
large-scale development until 1 930. 
See Motor Coach. 

Busaco. Hamlet of Portugal, 
20 m. N.N.E. of Coimbra. The 
secularised Carmelite monastery, 
founded in 1268, is now a hotel ; the 
convent domain is a state botanical 
garden, with hne specimen trees. 

The battle of Busaco was 
fought between the British and 
the Portuguese on one side and the 
French on the other, Sept. 27, 
1810. With augmented forces the 
French, under Masa^na, were in- 
vading Portugal, and Wellington 
was falling back before them down 
the valley of the Mondego, On a 
strong position on the Serra de 
Busaco, the latter decided to bar 
the way. The battle consisted 
simply of direct frontal assaults on 
the British lines. These were beaten 
off with heavy loss, and the engage- 
ment, although important, was 
quickly over. The French em- 
ployed about 50,000 troops and lost 
about 5,000 ; the allies had some- 
what fewer, but lost only 1,300. 
The next day, however, Mass6ua 
circumvented his foes. See 
Peninsular War. 

Bus-baxs OR Omnibus-Bars. 
In electricity, conductors which 
collect in one or a number of 
common circuits the current 
generated by the various dynamos 


in a central station for distribution 
to the feeders of the supply mams. 
The term is also applied to the 
terminations of the main con- 
ductors on a distribution board 
from which the subsidiary circuits 
branch off. Switches or fuses, or 
both, are generally interposed at 
the junctions. Bus- bars are usually 
of copper strip, but rods or cables 
of the metal are sometimes used 
for central station purposes. 

In power stations where current 
of high tension is generated the 
bus-bars of opposite polarity are 
isolated from one another, and are 
installed in separate buildings. 

Busby. Head- 
dress of hussars, 
horse artiller5q 
artillery bands- 
men and certain 
rifle corps of the 
British army. The 
term is often 
wrongly applied 
to bear-skin caps, 
and to the High- 
lander’s feather 
bonnet. The busby 
was w'orn by offi- 
cers of the Royal 
Engineers until 
as late as 1876. 

Busch. Name of a family of 
Gorman musicians. Fritz (1890- 
1951), born March 13, 1890, at 
Siegen, Westphalia, entered Co- 
logne conservatoire in 1905, and in 
1909 was appointed conductor of 
the state theatre at Riga. He 
served during the war of 1914- 
18, afterwards becoming director 
of music at Stuttgart national 
theatre, then at Dresden. In 1933 
he left Germany for Copenhagen, 
and in 1940 went to Argentina. 
He conducted at the first Glynde- 
boume opera sea- 
son in 1934, and 
again in 1950 and 
1951. He died in 
London Sept. 15, 

1951. He publish- 
ed a volume of 
memoirs in 1946. 

His broth er 
Adolf Georg Wil- 
helm (1891-1952), 
also bom at Siegen, 

Aug. 8, 1891, en- 
tered Cologne con- 
servatoire in 1902, 
where he studied 
the violin under 
Fritz Stein bach. He gave his first 
concert at three ; at 21 he became 
leader of the Vienna Concert- 
verein orchestra, and in 1919 
founded the Busch string quartet, 
in which his younger brother Her- 
mann was cellist. He moved to 


Basel in 1927, acquiring Swiss 
nationality in 1935. In 1931 and 
1935 he toured the U.S.A., where 
he later made his home. A notable 
player of Bach, whose solo sonatas 
he edited, he wrote symphonies ; 
violin, piano, and clarinet con- 
certos ; songs and sonatas, in- 
cluding one for piano and violin. 
He died at Guildford, Vermont. 
U.S.A., Juno 9, 1952 

Busch, Julius Hermann Mo- 
ritz (1821-99). German author. 
Bom at Dresden, Feb. 13, 1821, 
and educated at the university of 
Leipzig, his first vuitings were 
translations of Dickens and Thack- 
eray. In 1851 he visited the 
U.S.A. He travelled in the East, 
wrote for the press, and in 1870 
w'as given a post in the German 
foreign office, where he acted as 
press agent to Bismarck, whose 
private secretary and confidant 
he became, and wLom he ac- 
companied through the Franco - 
Prussian war. Busch kept a daily 
record of the chancellor’s saj^ings 
and doings, and as Bismarck’s 
Boswell published the first part 
of his diary in 1878, He died at 
Leipzig, Nov. 16, 1899. 

Bush. In engineering, a tubular 
bearing for a shaft, or a detach- 
able liner or cylindrical piece fitted 
into a bearing. 

Bush (late Lat. bosem, a wood). 
Term used to denote either a single 
many-branched shrub of close 
growth, or a place overgrown with 
trees or shrubs, a thicket or wood. 

Now chiefly used in the former 
sense, it was employed in the larger 
sense by Chaucer, and is still so used 
in Australia and Africa, where the 
word denotes wild country* 

Bush Antelope or Bush Buck 
(Tragelaphiie sylvaticua). One of 
the smaller African 
antelopes. Found 
from Abyssinia to 
the Cape, it is 
about the size of 
a goat, and the 
almost straight 
horns of the male 
are about 12 ins. 
long. The female 
is hornless. In col- 
our it is reddish 
brown. 

Bush Baby. See 

Galago. 

Bushel. British 
dry measure of 
capacity, used for grain, potatoes, 
fruit, etc., containing four pecks 
or eight gallons. The imperial 
bushel, established in 1826, con- 
tains 2,218T91 cu. ins. or 80 lb. 
avdp. of distilled water. The 
smaller bushel of Canada and the 
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Bush Antelope or bush buck, a 
small African antelope 

W . r. Berridge , F . 2 . S , 
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U.S.A. is derived from the old 
Winchester bushel vhich con- 
tained 2,150-41 cu. ins. 

Biishey. Urban district of 
Hertfordshire, England, adjoining 
Watford. It is a i-esidential area, 
13 m. N.W. of London, and in- 
cludes Bushey Heath, close to 
Stanmore, Middlesex. Hei'o are 
the Royal Masonic boys’ schools, 
and the Royal Caledonian and 
other schools. There are golf 
courses at Hartsbourne Manor and 
Bushey Hall. Pop. (1951) 14,833. 

Bush House. Office building in 
Aldwych, London. Originated by 
a U.S. businessman, Irving T. Bush 
(1869-1948), and designed by a 
U.S. architect, Harvey W. Corbett 
(1873-1954), it consists of a 
central building flanked by four 
wings. It was built 1920-32 at a 
cost of £1,500,000. The main' ele- 
vation, which faces the length of 
Kingsway, is 100 ft. high and SO 
ft. wide. A group of statuary over 
the portico is dedicated to the 
friendship of the English-speaking 
peoples. The leasehold of Bush 
House, which is the headquarters 
of various international business 
concerns, was bought in 1955 by 
the Church in Wales. 

Bushido (Jap., the way of a 
soldier). A Chinese code of conduct 
{‘imo shiH tao, the way of the war- 
rior knight) raised into a cult by 
the warrior class of Japan. Bushido, 
originally a Japanese counterpart 
of medieval European chivalry, 
consisted of a vast body of un- 
written rules and points of eti- 
quette which from the 12th cen- 
tury governed every phase of life 
of the Samurai or military caste of 
Japan. In 1882 an imperial re- 
script gave Bushido a written 
code, and from that date a copy 
formed part of every Japanese 
soldier’s kit. Following the Jap- 
anese defeat in 1945, the teaching 
of Bushido was suppressed by the 
occupying powers. 

Bushire, Bushehr, Bender 
Sheer, or Bander Bushar. Sea- 
port of Persia. Situated on a sandy 
peninsula on the N.E. shore of the 
Persian Gulf, it has a large trade, 
especially with India. Its harbour 
is shallow, but a deep-water har- 
bour has been developed at nearby 
Rishahr. It has an airfield and 
a government radio station. It 
exports carpets, tobacco, opium, 
wool, nuts, and gums. Bushire was 
founded by Nadir Shah in 1736 
and superseded Bandar Abbas as 
the chief Persian Gulf port, but 
was itself superseded by Abadan. 
Following disturbances in 1915, it 
was occupied by British troops 
Aug.-Oct. Pop. (est. 1955) 30,500. 



Bushman. Typical 
man of this people 


Bushmen. Primitive abori- 
ginal people in S. Africa. Driven 
by European and Bantu encroach- 
ments into the, 
barren districts 
extending from 
Great Bush- 
p m a n L a n d 
— ^ (lower Orange 

river) aca-oss 
the Kalahari 
desert to tlie 
N. of Damara- 
! a n (1 , t li 0 y 
formerly occu- 
pied a more extensive area. As far 
north as Abyssinia their traces, for 
example their paintings, have 
been found. The physical char- 
acters of the Bushmen, while re- 
sembling those of true Negroes in 
the long head and bulging fore- 
head, differ in their yellowish skin, 
straight face, shorter stature (5 ft. ), 
and more spiralled (“■ pc])per- 
corn ”) hair form. They have been 
reduced to a few thousand. 

Essentially hunters, they use 
small bows and detachable arrows, 
usually poisoned ; the women use 
the digging-sticks (kihi) for ants’ 
eggs Bushman rice ”) and roots. 
Ostrich egg-shells take the phute of 
pottery. Dwelling in caves or in 
rough dome-shaped shelters made 
of twigs and grasses, they wear a 
short apron and a skin mantle 
{kaross) which serves as a sleeping- 
blanket and hold-all ; some groups 
also wear skin or bast sandals. 
For ceremonials they use paint 
and primitive musical instruments. 

Their skilful rock-engravings and 
cave-paintings resemble those oi‘ 
Palaeolithic Europe. In some 
tribes art took the form of stone 
sculpture. The belief in an aftei* 
life is attested by their burial 
customs, which include the deposi- 
tion of grave-goods and the 
gradual erection of a cairn by the 
passer-by. They have an extensive 
mythology and oral folk lore. 

The Hottentots are thought to 
be closely related to Bushmen. 

Bushnell, Horace (1 802-76). 
American theologian. Born at 
Litchfield, Connecticut, April 14, 

1802, and edu- 
cated at Yale, 
he was a Con- 
grega tional 
minister at 
Hartford, 1833 
-59. Famed as 
a preacher he 
provoked lively 
opposition by 

Horace Bushnell, his anti-Calvin- 

American theologian writings, 

e.g. Christian Nurture ; he believed 
that mysticism, free will, and a 



Christian upbringing, not election, 
provide the way to salvation, and 
had great influence in modifying 
and broadening the Protestant 
theology of his time. He died 
Feb. 17, 1876. 

Bussa. Town of Nigeria, West 
Africa, in Horin province. It 
stands on the Niger, at the head of 
navigation, 30 m. N.N.W. of the 
(‘onfluence of that river with the 
Kontagora,. A straggling town, it 
is encompassed by a wall. Here 
Mungo Park was ‘drowned in the 
rapids in 1805 or 1806. 

Bushranger. Australian term, 
originally meaning a man who 
ranged the wilderness, which came 
to be applied to escaped convicts, 
or to those who subsisted in the 
bush by robbery under arms. The 
first re(!orded bushranger was 
'' Black (Caesar,” shot in 1796. 

Bushranging activity fell into 
two pei'iods, with the discovery 
of gold in 1851 as the dividing 
line : during 1794-1851 it was 
follow(H by convicts or ex-convicts; 
1851-80 w'as the golden age of 
the ‘‘ wild colonial boys ” — some 
of wliom (larried their activities 
to the Californian goldfields. 
Throughout, the w'orst bush- 
lungors were in Tasmania, which 
was the gaol of th(^ worst offenders 
arnong the convicts, and many of 
these Van J.)emonians,” as they 
were called, wore also active on 
the Australian mainland. 

Among notorious bushrangers 
w^ore Lemon and Brown, operating 
in Tasmania, about 1812; Black 
Michael How^c (the king of the 
rangers) shot in 1818 ; William 
John Westwood (Jacky Jacky), 
exccut(»,d in 1 846 ; Ben Hall, 
I’cgarded as the most amiable, 
active 1862-66 ; Frederick Ward 
(Captain T’hunderbolt), originally 
a lay ])reac!lier at Bacchus Marsh, 
shot in 1870 ; Martin Cash, who died 
in respectable retirement inNorfolk 
i., 1877; and Gentleman Matthew 
Brady, operating 1884-86. 

The youthful Kelly Gang {see 
Kelly, E.), consisting of Ned Kelly 
as leader, his brother Dan, Joe 
Byrne, and Steve Hart, were the 
last of the bushrangers, and cer- 
tainly the most famous. During 
their l)rief career, they killed 
three mounted policemen, “rust- 
led ” sheep and cattle, and staged 
several hold-ups including two 
brilliantly planned and executed 
bank robberies, at Euroa (Vic- 
toria) and Jerilderie (N.S.W.) 
This gang has passed into legend 
in Australia. Consult Robbery 
Under Arms, Rolf Boldrewood, 
1888 ; History of the Australian 
Bushrangers, G. E, Boxall, 1899 ; 
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Thunderbolt, A. Rixon, 1945 ; 
Australian Son : the story of Ned 
Kelly, M. Brown, 1948 ; Wild 
Colonial Boys, F. Clune, 1948; 
Gunman Gardiner, F. Clune, 1951. 

Bush Shrike or Ant Shrxkk 
[Thamnophilus). Bird of S. Amer- 
ica. There arc several species, all 
found in the forests of Brazil. They 
are about 5f inches long and feed 
upon ants and other insects. 

Bushy Park. Royal park in 
Middlesex, England. It lies beside 
the Thames, in Teddington parish, 
14 m. W. of London. Together 
with the adjoining home park it 
comprised the park attached by 
Wolsey to Hampton Court Palace 
gi’ounds. It is 1,110 acres in area 
and contains the King’s Canadian 
School for children and the national 
physical laboratory, the director of 
which lives in the mansion called 
Bushy House, originally Upton 
Lodge, which was the home of 
William, duke of Clarence, before 
he became King William IV. The 
so-called Diana fountain (the 
statue may represent Venus or 
Arethusa) dates from 1699. The 
famous triple avenue of horse- 
chestnuts and limes, over one 
mile long, was planted by William 
HI. In 1944 C4en. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, supreme commander 
of the Allied Expeditionary Force, 
had his h.q. here for a short time. 

Business. In English law, 
anything which is an occupation 
as distinguished from a pleasure. 
There need be no intention to 
make profits. Every trade is a 
business ; but a business is not 
a trade unless it involves buying 
and selling. 

Business Names. Every per- 
son or firm carrying on business 
under a name which does not 
consist of the true surname of the 
person or surnames of all partners 
who are individuals and the cor- 
porate names of all partners who 
are corporations, without any 
addition other than the true first 
names or initials of such first names, 
must, with certain exceptions, 
register with the registrar of busi- 
ness names the name, the general 
nature, and the principal place of 
business, the present (and aixy 
former) first name and surname, 
nationality, and usual residence 
of the person and of each part- 
ner. The real name and the 
nationality if not British must 
appear on all catalogues, circulars, 
and business letters. A company 
carrying on business under a name 
which is not simply its coi'porate 
name must also register. 

Busiris. In Greek mythology, 
the Egyptian king who foxmded 


Thebes. According to the story 
in Apollodorus, during a famine 
Busiris was visited by a Greek 
soothsayer, w’ho told him that the 
yearly sacrifice of a foreigner to 
Zeus would cud it. Busiris 
promptly slew the soothsayer and 
followed his advice until he was 
himself killed by Hercules. 

Buskemd. Southern co. of 
Norway, lying to the N.W. of Oslo. 
Watered by the L&gen and Hol- 
lingdal, it is mountainous and for 
the most part barren. Drammen 
is the capital. Area 5,738 sq. m. 
Pop. (1950) 156,200. 

Busoni, Ferruccio Benvenuto 
(1866-1924). Composer and world- 
famous pianist, of Italian-German 
extraction. He was born at 
Empoli, near Florence, April 1, 
1 866. His father was a clarinettist; 
from his mother, a pianist, he 
received his only pianoforte lessons. 
He first ’ appeared in public in 
Vienna at the age of 9 ; at 15 he 
toured Italy, where he was ac- 
claimed, He had meanwhile 
studied composition at Graz, and 
at Leipzig he was in 1866 a fellow- 
student of Delius. 

During 1889-91, Busoni held 
teaching posts at Helsingfors and 
Moscow; during 1891-94, he 
taught and toured in America ; 
during 1894-1914 and from 1920 
until his death, July 27, 1924, he 
lived in Berlin. His many tours, 
which often brought him to 
England, established his fame as a 
virtuoso of monumental style. 

His compositions, for the most 
part derivative, included operas, 
orchestral and chamber works, 
and pieces for the pianoforte — 
among these many arrangements 
of great orchestral works. 

Buss, Frances Mary (1827- 
94). British pioneer in the edu- 

The daughter 
of the Robert 
William Buss 
who designed a 
few unsuccess- 
ful engravings 
for the orig- 
inal edition 
of Pickwick 
Papers, she 
joined her 
mother in es- 
tablishing in 
1850 a school 
in Kentish Town which, on its 
removal to Camden Street, was 
named the North London Collegiate 
School for Ladies. This pioneer in- 
stitution for the higher education 
of girls was later moved to Canons, 
Edgware. It and the Camden School 
in Kentish Town, both endowed 
with funds provided by two of the 


cation of girls. 



Frances Mary Buss, 
British, educationist 


City Companies, are styled Frances 
Mary Buss schools. Their founder 
died in London, Dec. 24, 1894. 
Consult North London Collegiate 
School, 1850-1950, 1950. 

Busselton or Vasse. Port of 
Western Australia, on Geographe 
Bay, 150 m. by rly. S. of Perth. 
It is the centre of karri and jarrah 
timber export, in an area engaged 
also in dairying and fishing, and is 
a popular holiday resort. It was 
named after Grace Bussell who, in 
1876, together with her father’s 
stockman, Sam Isaacs, rescued 
the crew and passengers of a 
foundered ship, the Georgette. 
Both rode back and forth into a 
raging sea dragging the ship- 
wrecked people to safety clinging 
to their horses’ stirrups. 

Bussora. See Basra. 

Bustamante, Sir William 
Alexander (b. 1884). British 
West Indian politician. Of mixed 
blood, he w^as 
born near 
Kingston, Ja- 
maica, the son 
of a local plan- 
ter, his original 
name being 
Clarke. After 
working on a 
farm he went 
to Chiba and 
then to the 
U.S.A., w'here 
he took the 

name of Bustamante. He returned 
to Jamaica in 1934, and set up a 
successful money-lending business. 
He entered political life in 1938, his 
fiery oratory and understanding of 
the psychology of the coloured 
workers securing him a command- 



Sir William 
Bustamante 


ing position in the Labour move- 
ment. Early in the Second Great 
War he was interned under the 
defence regulations, but was 
released in 1942. In the election 
of 1944, Bustamante’s Jamaica 
Labour party defeated the People’s 
National party, and Bustamante 
became minister of communica- 
tions and head of the government. 
The general election of 1949 con- 
firmed his party in power, which 
it retained until the election of 
Jan., 1955. In June, 1955, 
Bustamante was knighted. 

Bustard (old Fr. bistarde ; Lat. 
avis, bird ; tarda, slow). Group of 
large, stoutly built birds, of which 
there are nearly forty species, all 
found in the Eastern hemisphere. 
The common bustard {Otis tarda) 
occurs throughout central and 
southern Europe, and ranges 
across Asia to Japan. Formerly 
common in Great Britain, it is 
now only occasionally found in the 
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S. counties. It 
has disappeared 
from Scotland and 
seems never to 
have lived in 
Ireland. Standing 
over 3 ft. in 

height, it is hand- 
somely mottled 
with grey, brown, 
and black. 1 1 

lives mainlv on , , , 

onrn and Vonner Bustard. The li 

corn ana \ Europe and once 

shoots, but will 
also devour frogs and other small 
animals. The nest is merely a 
hollow in the ground. In winter 
bustards associate in large flocks, 


Bustard. The largest land bird in 
Europe and once common in Britain 


during 1875-82 he 
was a lecturer 
at University 
College, Oxford. In 
1882 he became 
professor of Greek 
at E d i nb u r g h 
L and was regarded 
|ii as one of the finest 
Greek scholars of 
his day. He 
. ■ retired in 1903. 
jest land bird in ^ strong Unionist 

in politics, he 
was elected M.P. for Cambridge 
University in 1906. In 1909 he 
was chosen president of the 
British Academy. He died in 


louo. rvd eany r — — — 7 

hall in Butcher 
Hall Lane, later J?,, 

King Edward 
iStreot, Newgate 
Street, E.C., w^as 
burnt in 1606 and 
its successor met 
a similar fate in Butchers’ Com- 

1S20. The hall 

at 87-88, Bartholomew Close, was 
opened 8ept. 7, 1885, and was 
damaged by a German flying 
bomb, July 31, 1941. 

Bute. Second in size and most 
important of the islands compris- 
ing the CO. of Buteshire, Scotland. 

Separated from 
mainland of 
1 1 Argyllshire by 

BS Kyles of 

£ 4 -^' Bute, a narrow 
strait, it IS 16 m. 
'y/f/:///:: Aas a mean 

breadth of 3J m., 

and an area of 

Bute. Arms o! 47 gq. It has 

the island ^ 

a rugged coast, 

which is indented by the bays of 

Rothesay, Kamos, Ettrick, Scalp- 

si(^, St. Ninians, and Kilchattan, 


Butchers’ Com- 
pany arms 


but it is usual for them to separate London Jan, 29, 1910. Butcher’s i; 


in the breeding season. 

Busto Arsizio. Town of Italy, 
in the prov. of Varese. It is 21 m. 
by rly. N.W. of Milan, and is a 
junction for Novara and Seregno. 
The church of S. Maria in Piazza 
has a beautiful dome, and was 
built in 1515-23 by Lonati. It 


scholarship is chiefly displayed in 
the prose translation, made with 
Andrew Lang, of the Odyssey, 
1879 ; in his critical essay, 1881, 
on Demosthenes, whose speeches 
he edited, 1903 and 1907 ; and 
Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art (including a translation 


has a fine altar-piece by Ferrari of the Poetics), 1895. 
and frescoes by Luini. Calico and Butcher's younger brother, John 
cotton weaving are important. George (1853-1935), had also a 
Pop. (1951) 52,943. distinguished career at Cambridge 




Butadiene. Hydrocarbon with 
the composition C^Hq. It is a 
colourless gas. Butadiene may be 
prepared from calcium carbide, 
petroleum, and alcohol, and is 
used in artificial rubber. See 


and was very successful at the 
chancery bar. He was Unionist 
M.P. for York 1892-1906 and 
again from 1910. In 1918 ho was 
made a baronet. Created Baron 
Danesfort in 1924, he died Juno 30, 


H(‘vcral inland lochs — Ascog, Fad, 
and Quien — and fertile, well culti- 
vated soil. The highest point is 
Windy Hill (911 ft.). Off the W. 
coast is the island of Inchmarnock, 
while off the S.E. coast lie Great 


Buna; Rubber, Artificial. 

Butane. Hydrocarbon com- 
pound belonging to the butyl 
group, each member of which has 
four carbon atoms in the molecule. 
The chemical formula is C4H1Q. It 
is also known as tetrane, diethyl, 
methyl- propane, and buty l-hydridc . 
It occurs in American petroleum 
and is made by heating butyric 
and succinic acids with a large ex- 
cess of hydriodic acid for some 
hours. Frankland, who first made 


1935, leaving no heir. 

Butcher Bird. Popular name 
for various species of shrike 
{Lanius), a bird found in most 
parts of the world except S. 
America. The name is derived 
from the bird’s habit of impaling 
the insects it collects for food on 
thorns near its nest. 

Butcher’s Broom 
aciileatus). Evergreen shrub of the 
family Liliaceae, native of Europe, 
N. Africa, and W. Asia. Its loaves 


and Little Cumbrae islands. But- 
tock Point is in the extreme N., 
while Garroch Hoad is at the S. 

The climate of the island is 
moist, but mild, and attracts in- 
valids. The scenery is charming, 
and delightful views can be ob- 
tained from any point of vantage. 
The climatic conditions being so 
favourable^., flowers can bo grown 
here which will not flourish any- 
wh(U’o else in Groat Britain. Ripe 
strawberries and roses are often 


it in 1849, used ethyl iodide and 
zinc. Butane is a gas. 

Butcher (old Fr. boucMer, goat- 
killer). One who kills animals, 
such as sheep and oxen, for sale 
as human food. After slaughtering 
became specialised, the term de- 
noted aU taking part, either as 
masters or salesmen, in the trade 
of butchering. It is commonly 
applied to retail dealers in moat. 
The old word for a butcher was 
flesher or fletcher. ^ee Abattoir. 

Butcher, Samuel Henry (1850- 
1910). British scholar. Born in 
Dublin, April 16, 1850, son of 
Rev. Samuel Butcher, afterwards 
bishop of Meath, he was educated 
at Marlborough and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which he was 
elected a fellow^ in 1874. In 1873 
he became a master at Eton ; 


are reduced to minute scales and 
their functions are taken over by 
flat oval twigs with a sharp point, 
known as cladodes. Those are 
green and leathery, and from near 
their centre the sexpartito greenish 
flowers arc produced. The plants 
— which spring from an under- 
ground, stout, fleshy rootstock — 
attain a height of about 2 ft., and 
are either male or female ; the 
latter bear in autumn bright 
scarlet berries about the size of a 
small cherry. The plant was 
formerly used for cleaning butchers’ 
blocks, and is still employed by 
cigar-makers as the most effective 
water -sprinkler for moistening 
tobacco leaves. 

Butchers’ Company. London 
city livery company. Mentioned 
in 1180, it was incorporated in 


to bo obtained in December, 
Rothesay, the chief town, is a 
favourite holiday centre for Glas- 
wegians ; other small towns are 
Kilchattan Bay and Port Banna- 
tyno. Rod sandstone, grey granite, 
clay, and slate abound ; and 
fishing provides occupation for 
many. Mount Stuart, 4^ m. S.E. 
of Rothesay, is the seat of the 
marquess of Bute. Pop. (1951) 
12,547. 

The castles of Rothesay, KUmorie, 
and Karnes are interesting fea- 
tures of Bute I. Among many 
antiquities are the stone circles 
at St. Col mao and Kingarth, the 
vitrified fort at Dungoil, and ruins 
of castkw and ecclesiastical edifices. 
Wh(m the S(!otH eamc over from 
Ireland, th(‘.y established their 
first settlenumt on Bute. 
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bark and roots are used as a sort 
of oakum for cauildng boats, and 
i the seeds yield moodooga oil, used 
^ in Indian medicine as a vermifuge. 
Butenandt, Adolph (b. 1903). 
German biochemist. Head of the 

I '* Kaiser Wilhelm insti. for bio- 
chemistry, Berlin, he was awarded 
j the Nobel chemistry prize in 1939 
for his work on sex hormones. He 
^ was, how^ever, obliged to refuse the 
j prize in view of the German gov- 
ernment’s prohibitive law of 1937. 
Buteshire. Small co. of Scot- 
lj land. It is composed of the islands 
of Bute, Arran, the Cumbraes 

1 (Great and Little), Holy Isle, 
Inchmarnock, and Pladda, all in 
the Firth of Clyde, and has an area 

of 218 sq. m. The inhabitants are 

Bute. The Kyles of Bute, looking south-east towards Rothesay largely engaged in agriculture and 

Valentine fishing. Buteshire votes in the co. 

Bute, Maeqdess and Earl or. favourite. Moreover, he had no constituency called Bute and N. 
Scottish titles held by the family real ability, and the Whigs were Ayrshire. The islands were 
of Crichton-Stuart. In 1703 Sir his political enemies. He was wrested from the Norwegians by 
James Stuart was made earl of attacked in popular lampoons, and Alexander III in 1266. 

Bute, in the Scottish peerage, and in John Wilkes’s North Briton. Karnes Castle was the birthplace 
Ids grandson, the 3rd oaiJ, was He died March 10, 1792. of John Sterling, the critic, poet, 

George Ill’s prime minister, 1702- Butea. Genua of Indian trees and essayist. In a cottage by Loch 
63. John, the 4th carl, was made a and climbing shrubs, members of Fad, on the Isle of Bute, Edmund 
marquess of the U.K., 1796, and olio family Leguminosae, named Kean, the tragedian, lived for a 
from him descended John, 6th after the 3rd earl of Bute. The prin- time. Pop. (1951) 19,285. 
marquess (b. 1933, succeeded cipal spooiea is 

1956). John Patrick Crichton- the dhak -tree (B. 

Stuart, the 3rd marquess (1847- frondosa) of the 
1900), was a scholar, archaeologist, Bengal jungles, 
and student of Scottish history, which furnishes 
Mount Stuart near Eothesay is the a m ag n i fi ce n t 
chief re!3idence of the family, sight when in 
The large Bute estate in Cardiff blossom, the tree 
was sold in 1938 for £4,500,000. appearing to be 
The Bute docks, Cardiff, became enveloped in 
the property of the G.W.R. in flame. It grow's 
1921, The marquess’s eldest son to a height of 
is known as earl of Dumfries. 30 ft.“40 ft. ; and 
Bute, John Stuart, 3rd Earl the leaves are 
OP (1713-92). British politician, broken up into 
Born at Edinburgh, May 25, 1713, three roundish, 
and educated at Eton, ho sue- silky-haired leaf- 
ceeded to the earldom in 1723. lets, and the 
In 1750 he was appointed lord pea-like orangc- 
of the bedchamber to Frederick, red. flowers are 
prince of Wales, and in 1756 produced in long 
groom of the stole to Frederick’s sprays before 
son, the future George III, after the leaves ap- 
whose accession in 1760 Bute pear. When the 
became his most trusted adviser, bark is incised a 
Pitt resigned in 1761, and Bute red astringent 
became for practical purposes juice exudes, 
prime minister, although nomin- which hardens 
ally Newcastle filled that position, into gum. 

In 1762 Newcastle followed Pitt butea -kino or 
into retirement, and Bute, as actual Bengal-kino. 
prime minister, made peace with Butea is em- 
France and Spain by the treaty of ployed locally 
Paris. The unpopularity of this for tanning 
treaty caused him to resign office leather, which it 
after ten months. He continued to turns to a dark 
influence the king until 1765, when colour, and it is 
bis public power came to an end. favoured by the 

Bute was disliked in England lac - insect. The Buteshire. Map showing the seven islands which form 
chiefly because he was a king’s fibresofthe . this Scottish county 
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Buthidaung. Village of Burma, 
in the Arakan division. It stands 
on the Mayu, about 15 m. N.E. of 
Maungdaw. The British evacuated 
Buthidaimg in May, 1942, during 
the Japanese conquest of Burma. 
They reoccupied it in Dec., again 
withdrew May 8, 1943 ; recap- 
tured it March 12, 1944, evacua- 
ting it May 7. On Dec. 19 it was re- 
ported, with Maungdaw, to be in 
Allied hands again. The tunnels 
of the Maungdaw -Buthidaung road 
through the Mayu hills were held 
from June, 19^4. 

Butler. Word derived from 
the French, and meaning a male 
servant who looks after the table. 
It is connected with the word 
bottle, and meant originally one 
who had charge of the wine and 
liquor generally. The butlers of 
kings and other rulers were persons 
of great importance, and some- 
times the office became a high 
ceremonial one. In England the 
royal butler, in addition to pro- 
viding wine for his master’s house- 
hold, looked after its importation, 
and received from it an import 
duty long known as butlerage. 

Butler. Name of a famous 
Irish family, now represented by 
the marquess of Ormonde And 
others. The founder seems to 
have been Theobald FitzWalter, 
c. 1177, later butler to King John 
of England. In 1328 his descend- 
ant James was made earl of 
Ormonde. Other Irish titles held 
by the Butlers are those of earl of 
Ossory and Viscount Thurles ; 
earl of Garrick and Viscount 
Ikerrin ; Viscount Mountgarret. 

Butler. Borough of Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., the CO. seat of 



Lady Eleanor Butler and her friend, 
Sarah Fonsonby, the famous** ladies 
of Llangollen” 


Butler CO. It stands on Conoquo- 
nessing Creek, 30 m. N. of Pitts- 
burgh, on the Pennsylvania and 
other rlys. Lying in a region rich 
in petroleum, natural gas, bitu- 
minous coal, and limestone, it 
makes steel rly. cars, glass, metal 
goods, and cement. It was incor- 
porated 1803. Pop. (1950) 23,482. 

Butler, Benjamin Franklin 
(1818-93). American politician 
and soldier. Born at Deerfield, 
New Hampshire, Nov. 5, 1818, ho 
became a barrister, 1840, and was 
elected as a democrat to the state 
legislature, 1853. In 1802, during 
the Civil War, he commanded tho 
expedition against New Orleans, 
which he occupied May 1. The 
severity of his administration 
caused him to bo known as JSeast 
Butler. In Dec. ho was super- 
seded, but within a year ho held 
another command. For negU‘Ct- 
ing Grant’s orders during the 


expedition against Fort Fisher in 
1864 he was removed. Thereafter 
he devoted himself to politics. He 
sat in Congress as a republican 
1866-78, was Democratic governor 
of Massachusetts, 1882, and an 
unsu(iccssful Labour candidate for 
tho presidency in 1884. He died 
Jan. 11 , 1893. Consult Auto- 
biogra])hy, 1892. 

Butler, Lady Eleanor ( 1745- 
1829). Irish recluse. A descend- 
ant of tho second duke of Ormonde, 
she was a sister of the 17th earl! 
In 1774 or 1/79, with Sarah Pon- 
sonby, a cousin of the carl of Bess- 
borough, she took a cottage in the 
vale of Llangollen, where with a 
maidservant they lived in seclu- 
sion for some 50 years. Known 
as tho ladies of Llangollen, they 
were visited by many distin- 
guished people. Lady Eleanor 
Butler died June 2, 1829, 

Butler, KLiZARETir Southern 
Thompson, Lady (1846-1933). A 
British painter. Born at Lausanne, 
Nov. 3, 1846, 
elder daughter 
of 1’. J. Thomp- 
son, she studied 
painting in 
Florence and 
Rome. Her 
first Academy 
success was The 
Roll Call, 1874. 

'I’ho Charge of 
the Se.ots Greys 
at Quatre Bras, 

1875 (in Leeds 
art gallery), which was highly 
praiR(Hl by Riiskin ; Balaklava, 1876; 
Inkermann, 1877 ; The Remnants 
of an Army, 1881 (in the Tate 
C4allory) ; The Dawn of Waterloo, 



Lady Butler, 
British painter 



Lady Butler’s picture The Roll Call, exhibited at the Royal Academy ol 1874, the first of her many battle paintings to 
bring her success. It depicts General Higgfnson and the survivors of the Guards after one of the Crimean battles, 
Queen Victoria stimulated interest in the artist’s work by purchasing the original painting tor the royal collections ; if 

bangs in St. James’s Palace, London 
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1895, are among her other works. 
In 1877 she married Sir William 
Butler (g.v.). She illustrated some 
ot the poems of Alice Christina 
Meynell iq.v.), her sister. She 
died Oct. 2, 1933. 

Butler, Frank Hedges (1855- 
1928). &’itish airman. Born 
Dec. 17, 1855, he was for many 
years a violinist, and in 1894 
founded the Imperial Institute 
Orchestral Society. He travelled^ 
widely, was an enthusiastic early 
motorist, made balloon ascents, 
and in 1901 founded the Royal 
Aero Club, winning its first three 
balloon races. Author of aevc^ral 
books about his adventures, he 
died Nov. 27, 1928. 

Butler, George (1774-1853). 
British schoolmaster. Born in 
London, July 5, 1774, he was 
educated at { if'ffl'apnMnilj; [I I 
Sidney Sussex ; [|f j II 

College, Cam- i i 

bridge. After 
a distinguished i ii W J|pW 
university ca- il'j'l ' 
reer he was | Sfi' 
headmaster of f H 
Harrow 1805- 
29. In 1842 ho 
was appointed gS* s®hola^ 
dean of Peter- From o drawmu hu 
b 0 r 0 U g h , WiUcia 

where he died April 30, 1853. 

Butler , Henry Montag u ( 1 833- 
1918). British scholar. Born 
July 2, 1833, and educated at Har- 
row and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he was Senior classic, and 
fellow of Trinitv in 1 855. At the 
age of 26 he was headmaster of 
Harrow, and was ordained. Ho loft 
Harrow in 1885 to become dean of 
Gloucester, and from 1886 until his 
death, Jan. 14, 1918, was master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Butler, Joseph (1692-1752). 
British theologian. Born at Wan- 
tage, May 18, 1692, the son of a 
retired Presby- 


f i 'I tori an draper, 

'! I he early devel- 

ri J oped his theo- 

1 I logical and 

interests by cor- 

I responding as a 

1 , schoolboy with 

' Samuel Clarke. 

D e c i d i n g t o 

0 gian conform to the 
From an oW cnoramnf, 

land, he went up to Oriel College, 
Oxford, in 1714, and was ordained 
in 1718. 

The following year he was 
appointed preacher at the RoUs 
Chapel, London, and in 1725 
rector of Stanhope in Weardale. 
Here he wrote The Analogy of 


Joseph Butler, 
British theologian 


Religion, and after acting as chap- 
lain to Queen Caroline and holding 
conjointly a prebend at Rochester, 
the rectory of Stanhope, and the 
bishopric of Bristol, he was in 1740 
made dean of S. Paul’s. Butler 
declined the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury in 1747, but in 1750 be- 
came bishop of Durham. He died 
at Bath, June 16, 1752. 

Bishop Butler’s chief works are 
the Fifteen Sermons preached at 
the RoUs Chapel, 1726, and The 
Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature, 1736. In the 
Fifteen Sermons Butler argues for 
the existence of conscience as the 
supreme arbiter in human nature 
from observation, as against the 
utilitarian egoism of Hobbes. 

In the Analogy, which has become 
a classic of English theology, Butler 
extends the argument of the Ser- 
mons. As human nature on exami- 
nation reveals conscience, so the 
world of nature examined by con- 
science reveals a moral governor of 
the universe. The reasonableness 
first of theism, then of revealed 
religion and Christianity, is Butler’s 
contention, the observed facts 
teaching that man, by nature pun- 
ished for evil conduct and rewarded 
for virtue, is under probation, and 
that from these facte there is 
nothing against reason in the 
Christian teaching of a future fife, 
and the justice of its awards. 
“ Probability as the guide of life,” 
in Butler’s words, is not to be 
disregarded when religion is under 
consideration. Butler does not set 
out to prove the truths of revealed 
religion, but to show that these 
truths are not only not necessarily 
disproved by rationalist argument, 
but are in themselves eminently 
reasonable. Certain of his critics 
have insisted that the argument of 
the Analogy rests on the admission 
that the difficulties of revealed redi- 
gion have their counterpart in the 
difficulties of natural religion, and 
may be used, therefore, to justify 
the negation of deism, which Butler 
sought to show was not more 
reasonable than Christianity, in 
favour of atheism. See Analogy of 
Religion ; Apologetics. 

Bibliography. Works, ed. W. E. 
Gladstone, 1896 ; J. H. Bernard, 
1900; Lives, T. Bartlett. 1839 ; W. 
L. Collins, 1881 ; W. A. Spooner, 
1901 ; A. E. Baker, 1923; Ethical 
and Religious Theories of Bishop 
Butler, W. E. Taylor, 1903. 

Butler, Josephine Elizabeth 
(1828-1906). A British social re- 
former. Born at Glendale, North- 
umberland, April 13, 1828, daugh- 
ter of John Grey of Dilston, a 
political reformer and agriculturist. 


in 1852 she married George 
Butler, principal of Liverpool 
College. Mrs. Butler helped to 
nfffifjggfff fwMi j II. tound the N. 

? of England 

rjli' ftl -, council for the 
1 1 1 li higher educa- 

I iiiifei 1 women. 

I If I fc At the end of 

II I A" ^ 1869 she be- 

JF came an active 
WMit R leader of the 
H ' - opposition to 

I ‘J the Contagious 

Joseplune Butler, Diseases Acts. 

publicity 
thus secured 
for this cause led to repeal of 
the acts, 1886, She formed the 
London Committee for the sup- 
pression of the White Slave 
Traffic. Mrs. Butler died at’Wooler, 
Northumberland, Dec. 30, 1906. 
She published Personal Reminis- 
cences of a Great Crusade, 1896. 
Consult Autobiography, 1909; Life, 
M. Fawcett and E. M. Turner, 
1928 ; Portrait of Josephine 
Butler, A. S. G. Butler (her 
grandson), 1954. 

Butler, Kathleen Teresa 
Blake (1883-1950). British educa- 
tionist. Born at Bardsea, Lancs, 
Sept. 26, 1883, she was educated at 
Hanover, Paris, and Newnham 
College, Cambridge, becoming a 
notable Italian scholar. Lecturer 
in modern languages at Girton 
College, Cambridge, 1915-42, she 
was University lecturer in Italian 
from 1926, and mistress of Girton, 
1942-49. She died May 2, 1950. 
She published a history of French 

literature in 1923. 

Butler, Nicholas Murray 
(1862-1947). American scholar. 
Born at Elizabeth, N.J., April 2, 
1862, he graduated at Columbia 
College, where he became succes- 
sively assistant lecturer and pro- 
fessor of philosophy. In 1890, 
when the college was made into a 
university, he was made dean of 
philosophy, and in 1901 president. 
Organizer and first president of 
Teachers College, Columbia, in 
1912 he was Republican nominee 
for the vice-presidency. In 1931 he 
shared the Nobel peace prize with 
Jane Add am s [q.v.). His writings 
include The Meaning of Education, 
1898 ; The International Mind, 
1912 ; The Path to Peace, 1930 ; 
Family of Nations, 1938 ; Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity, 1942. 
He died Dec. 7, 1947. 

Butler, Richard Austen (b. 
1902). British politician. Butler 
was born in Inffia, Dec. 9, 1902, 
son of the British administrator 
(Sir) Montagu Butler, and edu- 
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ca.ted at Marlborough and Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. In 1929 
he was returned as Conservative 

M.P. for Saff- 
ron Walden, 
holding junior 
- ^ appointments 
at the India 
office, the min- 
istry of Labour, 
and then foreign 
affairs until 
he became min- 

^ ister of Eduea- 

R. A. Butler, firm 10^1 

British politician i,)4l 40 . 

He carried 

through the Education Act of 
1944. He held, his seat at later 
elections, and in the Conserva- 
tive govts, of 1951 and 1955 
was chancellor of the Exchequer 
1951-55f lord privy seal and leader 
of the House from 1955, with the 
additional office of home secretary 
in the cabinet of 1957. He was 
made C.H. 1954. 

Butler, Sir Richard Harte 
Keatinge (1870-1935). British 
soldier. Born Aug. 28, 1870, he was 
educated at Harrow and Sand- 
hurst. Entering the Dorset regi 
ment, 1890, he served in the South 
African War. In command of a 
battalion in Aug., 1914, he was 
given a brigade in Nov. From 
Dec., 1915, he was deputy chief of 
the general staff Western Front. 
In 1918 he was put at the head of 
the 3rd army corps, and was 
knighted. He died April 22, 1935. 
_ Butler, Samuel (1612-80). Eng- 
lish poet. Born at Strensliam, 
Worcestershii-e, where his father 
was a farmer 
and church- 
warden, and 
educated at 
Worcester 
gramma r 
school, he acted 
as a lawyer’s 
clerk, served 
the countess 
of Kent, and Samuel Butler, 
Selden as secre- „ English poet 
tary, and then ^rtgravfno 

entered the household of Sir Samuel 
Luke, a Puritan and a general 
m the army of the Parliament. 
Butler was a royalist in his sym- 
patWes, but kept his own counsel 
until the Restoration. Then, in 
1663, he published Part I of Hudi- 
bras, a hitter hut witty metrical 
satire on Puritanism ; Part II was 
printed the following year, and the 
last part appeared in 1678. 

The original of Hudibras was 
Butler’s old master. Sir Samuel 
Luke. The book achieved im- 
mediate popularity, especially 
with Charles II, but the poem 


Samuel Butler, 
English poet 
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brought him no financial reward. 
Neither the king nor Clarendon 
gave Butler any employment, 
and he lived in obscurity and 
poverty, dying of consumption in 
London, Sept. 25, 1680. He was 
buried in the churchyard of S. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, and in 1 721 
a monument was er(>ctod to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey. 
Consult Poctic^al works, cd. H. i-J, 
Johnson, 1 S93. 

Butler, Sam n el ( 1 835-1902 ) . 
Briti.sh author. Born at Jjangar, 
Nottinghamshire, 1 )ec. 4, 1 835, hc' 
was educated at Shrewsbury 
School, where his grandfather had 
been headmaster, and at S. John’s 
College, Cambridge. After spend- 
ing the years 1860-64 on a New 
Zealand shcop-run, he resided for 
the rest of liis life in chain bcu’s in 
London, making annual {‘.xcursions 
to N. Italy and Sicily. 

A thinker, interested in art, 
science, and music, a painter, an<l 
a scholar, Butler exhibited in 
the Royal 
Academy for 
several years, 
and one of his 
best pictures, 

Mr. Heather- 
lev’s Holiday, 

1874, is in 
the Tate Gal- 
lery, w h i 1 e 
many of his 
drawings are 
in the British 
Museum. His 

principal writ- Butler, 

■ ^ T 7 I British author 

mgs are Erew- "v. T 

hon, 1872, a 

Utopian romance criticising Dar- 
winism and orthodox Christianif y ; 
its sequel, Erewhon Rc'visited, 
1901, a satire on th(‘ origins of 
popular religions ; The Way of 
All Flesh, an aiitobiograpliical 
novel, published pcjsihumously in 
1903; topographical hooks on 
the Alps ; and a biography of 
his grandfather. Butler’s ()bj(‘etion 
to Darwinism was its omission 
of a directing mind from the uni- 
verse. His view that the author 
of the Odyssey was a woman was 
expressed in The Authoress of 
the Odyssey, 1807. Butler died 
June 18, 1902. Consult BJL, H. 
F. Jones, 1903 ; S.B., a Critical 
vStudy, C. E. M. Joad, 1924 ; Life, 
P. Henderson, 1953. 

Butler, Count Walter (d. 
1634). Irish military adventurer. 
Of the family of the earls of Or- 
monde, he fought at Prague, 1620, 
and was mentioned for valour at 
Frankfort-on-Oder, 1631, when he 
was captured by Gustav us Adol- 
phus. Buying his release, he joined 


butlin ^ 

the imperial army in Silesia, and 
in I >32 was sent by Wallenstein 
to defend his duchy of Saean 
against t,he Saxons. ‘ On Walfen 
stein’s desertion of the emperor 
Butl(‘r_ arranged that Wallenstein 
and his staff should be killed 
1’his was done at Eger, Feb on 

, j, , n'-^* j- cu. it), 

M)34, to Ihc great satisfaction of 
th(‘ empi'ror, who made Butler a 
count and gave him his regiment 
of Irish dragoons and t.he estate 
oi hnedberg. Butler died near 
Sidiorndorf, Dee. 25, 1634. 

Butler, Sir William Francis 
(1838-1910). British soldier and 
antlior. Horn at Nuirville, Tipner- 
ary, ^ ()cy. 3L 

111 xpi'd it ion, 

1870-71 ; the 

I'ui'r'-i WilliamBntletr 

187.) /4; and Eritish soldier 

1 h e S n (1 a n 

Campaign, 1884-85. He was in 
command of Die British forces in 
South Africa in 1898-09, but, 
holding that war with the Boers 
eould b(‘ avoi(l(‘<l, he r(‘signrd in 
ihdy, 1899, and was appointed to 
lh(‘ command of the western 
disfrict, whiidi h(‘ held until 1905. 
Ib‘ (li(‘(l at Ti])j)ernry, June 7. 
1910. His publi(uitions iucludi' 
Tlu‘ (}r(‘at Loik^ Laud, 1872; 
Charles Ci'orgi' Gordon, 1889; 
Sir (lba.rleH Napier, 1890. In 
1877 h(i married Eliz.abeth 
Thompson, who as Lady Butler 
was famous as the painter of 
battle^ pi(dur(‘M. 

Butlerage. Duty on wines for- 
m('rly levied at English ports, also 
called prisagi'. It is defined by 
Blackstoih' as “a right of taking 
two tuns of wine from every ship 
imiiorting into England twenty 
luns or more.” By Edward I 
this duty in kind was changed 
into one of 2s. for every tun im- 
portc'd by merchant-strangers. 
Galled butleragii because it was 
paid to the king’s butler, this duty 
was abolished in 1809. 

. Butlin, 
William 
1^^^’mund (b. 

HlOO). British 
BBI' business man. 
% D Born in S . 

Africa, edu- 
■ cated in Can- 

B ada, he came 

' to England at 

William Butlin, ^ 

British business man dian soldier 
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in the First Great War. Trained 
as a commercial artist, he ac([nircd 
a hoop-la stand at a fair in 1921, 
and in 1938 was granted the whole 
concession for the fun fair at the 
Glasgow exhibition. Butlin ex- 
ploited the holiday (iainp 
From his original camp at Wkegness 
the venture spread all round the 
coast, about 100,000 people 
annually spending their holidays 
in this way. The camps were taken 
over by the government at the out- 
break of the Second Great W ar, 
and in 1941 Butlin reorganized the 
hostels established by the ministry 
of Supply. He joined N.A.A.F.l. 
as an honorary director in 1944 
and opened recreation centres 
for the British army in Belgium. 

Buto, Snake goddess of ancient 
Egypt, who was worshipped at a 
city of the same name on the 
Nile delta. The hawk and the 
shrew mouse were also sacred to 
her, and her cobra 'emblem was 
Pharaoh’s diadem. /SV.c Uraeus. 

ButononBoETON. Island, town, 
and strait of Indonesia, situated 
south-east of Celebes, The strait, 
15 m. to 20 m. w'ide, separates 
Buton from Celebes and M\ita 
Muna. The island, 1,650 sq. m. in 
area, is rich in asphalt. The town 
is on the S.W’. coast of the island. 
Most of the people are Malays. 

Butrinto (anc. Buthrotum). 
Small coast town in S. Albania, 
facing Corfu, said to have been 
founded by Helenus, son of 
Priam, after the Trojan War. 
Virgil, in theAeneid (book III, 293) 
brings Aeneas here to visit Helenus. 
It was of some importance in 
Greek and Roman times, and 
again under the Byzantines and 
Venetians; the Venetian castello 
remains. Italian archaeologists 
conducted excavations here in 
1928 and succeeding years, and 
uncovered a number of tine 
buildings. 

Butt, Sir AumED (b. 1878). 
English theatrical manager and 
politician. Butt was born March 
20, 1878, and was managing 

director of the Palace Theatre, 
1906-20. After various ventures 
he became managing director and 
chairman of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, 1925, producing such 
spectacular musical plays as Rose 
Marie, Show Boat, and The Three 
Musketeers. Butt resigned in 
1930. He was director of ration- 
ing at the ministry of Food, 1917- 
18, and Conservative member for 
Balham and Tooting, 1922-36, 
resigning his seat in the latter 
year following the Budget leakage 
scandal. Butt was knighted in 
1918 and made a baronet in 1929. 


Butt, Dame Clara (1873— 1936). butte is a small detached portion 
British singer. Born at Southwick, of a mesa. The names mesa 
Sussex. Feb. 1, 1873, she studied at and butte are used in the western 


the Royal Col- 
lege of Music. 
She made her 
debut in Sulli- 
van’s Golden 
Legend at the 
Albert Hall 
Dec. 7, 1892, 
and appeared 
w’ith remark- 
able success 
in Gluck’s Or- 
pheus, given 



Dame Clara Butt, 
British singer 

Rusm'U 


,, , states of the U.S.A., where these 
sr' j fiat-topped hills lend themselves 
y! ] very well to the fortress-like 
^ 1 pueblos in which many Indian 
^ tribes live (.see Kopje ; Tor). The 
term is also used in France, 

I tyGs during the First Great War 

' number of these hills were 

11 ^ prominent in the fighting. 

IHl Butte. City of Montana, U.S. A., 
Ltt, the CO. seat of 8ilverbow co. Situ- 
^ ate in a range of the Rocky Mts. 
5,760 ft. high, it is 50 m. S.W. of 


by the students of the college. Helena, and is served by the 
Though her repertoire was limited Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, 
and her presentation wanting in and other rlys. Butte has large 
art, the magniheont natural copper smelting works owned _hy 
quality of her contralto made her the Anaconda Mining co., which 
a popular singer of ballads, e.g. also owns or leases the copper. 
Land of Hope and Glory, all over zinc, silver, etc., mines of the area, 
the British Empire. In 1900 she Production of copper ore is de- 
married Kennorlcy Rumford, bari- dining, and so is the pop. of Butte, 
tone, and organized concerts with Here is the state school of mines, 
him. She was created D.B.E. Settled during the gold rush of 
for war services, 1920. She died 1864, Butte became a city in 
after a long illness on Jan. 23, 1879. Copper was discovered in 
1936. Her life story by Winifred the 1880s, after the gold had given 
Ponder was published 1928. out. Pop. (1950) 33,251. 

Butt, Isaac (1813-70). Irish Butter. Product made from 
politician. Born at Glenfin, co. the fat of mammals’ milk, usually 
Donegal, Sept. 6, 1813, the son of cows. The average fat percentage 
_ a Protestant of cows’ milk varies from 3 to 5. 


£ 1 ' I clergyman, he Cream is separated from the milk 

I ' was educated by centrifugal force or gravity, 

I ^li, atRaphoeand and this cream, containing the 
I T Trinity Col- fat, is agitated, causing the fat 

* ji lego, Dublin, globules to mass together to form 

I In' Here in 1836- butter. The serum left is butter- 

, i I I 41 he was pro- milk. The butter is washed free 

I III ill fessor of poli- of buttermilk, worked to expel 

'III liii tical economy, excessive moisture, and salted to 

Isaac Butt, ^ ^ ^ g market requirements. The finished 

Irish pohHc.»n approximately 

of the Dublin university magazine, 84 p.c. fat, 16 p.c. water, salt, etc. 
which he edited 1834-38. Called By law, the maximum water 
to the Irish bar in 1838 and the allowed in butter is 16 p.c. 
English bar in 1859, he defended Butter can be made from sweet 
Smith O’Brien and the other cream or ripened cream. Sweet 
prisoners in the state trials of cream butter has a mild flavour, 

1848, and the Fenian prisoners but keeps well under cold storage 
1865-69. In 1852 he was elected conditions, a factor recognized by 
Conservative M.P. for Harwich, the ministry of Food. Ripened 

and sat as Liberal Con- , 

Rf»rvativf‘ M.P. for HTf* I I 


servativ€‘ M.P. for 
Youghal, 1852-65 
Elected M.P. for Limerick 
1871 as the leader of a 
new Home Rule party, 
he popularised the term 
“ Home Rule.” He died 
near Dundrum, May 6. 
1879. 

Butte (Fr., hillock). 
Plat-topped hill common 
in plateau regions. 
Plateaux are dissected 
by rivers into large 
tabular-shaped blocks 
called mesas (tables); a 






Butter. Emergence oi batter trom a mechanical 
oham in a Cornish factory 

Photo. Milk Marketing Board 
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cream butter is fuller flavoured. 
The cream, after heat treatment 
and cooling, is inoculated with 
lactic organisms, the flavour thus 
produced being absorbed by the 
fat. For both sweet cream and 
ripened cream butter, heat treat- 
ment of the cream, followed by 
eooling, is desirable in order to 
produce a butter of good flavour 
and keeping quality. 

Careful control of milk and 
cream production and of the 
manufacture of the butter is 
essential to produce a uniform 
product which commands a good 
market. Grading of the butter 
after storage is desirable. The 
quantity of milk required to make 
a pound of butter varies with the 
fat content of the milk. Many 
factors, such as breed of cattle, 
time of year, and lactation period, 
affect the milk constituents. 
About one pound of butter is 
made from galls, of milk, of 
which the fat content is 3*6 p.c. 

Butter-bur ( Petaaites hyhridiis ) . 
Perennial herb of the family Com- 
positae. It is a native of Europe, 

N. Africa, and 
N. and W. 
Asia. From a 
stout, fleshy, 
creeping root- 
stock the flow- 
er stem arises 
in Marc h, 
il crowned by 
ri u m c r o u s 
clusters of 
flesh-coloured or pale purple 
flowers. With a few exceptions, 
the flowers produced on one plant 
are all male or all female. The 
leaves are throwm from the root- 
stock a little later, and expand to 
a diameter of 3 ft. They vary 
between kidney-shape and heart- 
shape, and are white with cottony 
down on the underside. 

Buttercup {Ranunculus). Per- 
ennial herb of the family Ranun 
culaceae, several species 
united popu- 
larly under 
one name. 

Meadow but- 
t ere up {R. 
acris), a native 
of Europe 
and N. Asia, 
has roundish 
leaves divided 
into three to 
seven lobes, 
and golden-yellow flowers opening 
widely. Creeping buttercup {H. 
reperts), a native of Europe, N. and 
W. Asia, and N. Africa, has long 
above-ground runners, and the 
oval leaves are deeply divided into 



Butter-bur stem 
and leaves 


being 



Buttercup, flowers 
and stalks 



Butter. Future dairy-maids being instructed in buttermak- 
ing at the Lancs, county council dairy school, near Preston 


three wedge-shaped segments. The 
flowers are cup-shaped. Bulbous 
buttercup {R. Indbosus), a nativ(‘ 
of Europe, Asia, and N. Africa, 
has a turnip-shaped rootstock, 1 in. 
across, three-lobcd variable leaves, 
and cup-shaped flowers. All thc> 
species have acrid juices, and ai-(' 
distasteful to browsing animals. 

Butterfield) Dani ki. (183 1 - 
1901). American soldier. Born a 1 
IHica, New York, he was in 
business when the Civil War broke 
out. He then joined the Fc'deiul 
army and wa.s soon at the head 
of a brigade and later of an army 
cor])s. Ho was ehief of the staff to 
Hooker, and as such had a share 
ill the battle of Chancellors vill(‘ 
and in sev<‘ral campaigns. Aftej’ 
the war Butterfield commaiidt'd 
the lr() 0 })H in New York City, but 
in 1870 he returned to oomnK'rcial 
life. He died July 17, 1901. 

Butterfield , MTlli a m (1814- 
1900). British architect. Born in 
London, Sept. 7, 1814, his early ae- 
(piaintance with Worcester cathe- 
dral attracted him to the study of 
English medieval architecture. 
His first important commission 
was the re-ercction of S. Augus- 
tine’s College, Canterbury, 1845, 
and he soon became architect of 
several churches, including All 
Saints’, Margaret St., 1859, and 
S. Alban’s, Holborn, 18(53. Other 
characteristic works were the new 
buildings at Merton College, Ox- 
ford, 1864 ; the chapel and school 
buildings at Rugby, 1875 ; and 
Keble College, Oxford, founded 
1870. Butterfield generally aimed 
at an exuberant colour scheme 
by the juxtaposition of vari- 
coloured bricks or bricks and 
marble. He died Feb. 23, 1900. 

Butterfly. Known scientifically 
as Papilionoidea or Rhopalocera, 
butterflies form one of the mawi 
divisions of the order Lepidoptera ; 


the other divi- 
.sions comprise 
the moth.s. The 
antennae of a 
butterfly are 
clubbed or swol- 
If'u at their 
apices, whereas 
among moths 
tluiy ai'o thread- 
like or branched 
and feathery. In 
H 0 m e m o"t h s , 
however, they 
are clubbed, but 
the linking to- 
gether of the 
wings of a side 
by a bristle, or 
group of bristles, 
serves to dis- 
tinguish them from butterflies. 
A bntt(‘rfly is active during 

siin.sbini‘ and, when at rest, usually 
el()H(‘s its wings v(‘rtieally so that 
only the uiKku’side is visible. 

Most (blit not all) moths fly at 
dusk or at- night. When at rest, 
they giMierally elo.se the upper 
wings ov(‘r tli'e lower pair. 

Most butterflies have the wings 
nii>re or Ic'ss thickly covered with 
niimil(‘ .Mi'ales, oftisi iridescent or 
nietallie in hu(\ A large number 
of th(‘S(‘ inseets are brilliantly 
coloured, hut this coloration i.s 
eonlini'd to the ujiper suriace. 
The un(l(‘rsi(l(‘ i.s eoimnonly pro- 
ti'ctively eolounsi so that the 
insect wluui at ri'st resembles a 
leaf or sonn^ oIIkt part of its 
immediate surroundings. In moths 
the upper side of the wings U 
jiroU'etively coloured. 

ihitterflies exist in all parts of 
lh(^ world exei'pt the Antarctic 
n'gion and summits of the 
highest mountains. The largest 
variety of kinds is to be found over 
hill -sides, heaths, marshlands, 
and wooded country. Butterflies 
mainly feed on the nectar of 
flowers. Their mouth-parts are 
elongated, and greatly modified 
to form a sueking tube or proboscis 
tlirough which tliey take in their 
food. Wlum not in use, the 
proboscis is coiJi'd up in a w^atch- 
spring-like manner under the 
head. In th(‘ adult stage these 
insects are harmless, and even 
useful in transferring pollen from 
one flower to another. In the 
caterpillar stag<3, however, some 
kinds are injurious, and in Great 
Britain the Jjarge and Small 
Whites are destructive to vege- 
tables of the Brassica kind. 

The life of many butterflies lasts 
only a few weeks, except for those 
that hibernate in the adult condi- 
tion. Thus the small Tortoiseshell, 




1. Small Meadow Browm. 2. Chtden or Adoais Blue. washed Fntillary, underside. j Fritil- 

3. Clouded Yellow, male. 4. Clouded Yellow, female. lary. 9. Red Admiral. 10. Red Admiral, underside. 

5. Swallowtail, underside. 6. Swallowtail. 7. Silver- ii. Small Tortoiseshell. 12. White Admiral 

BUTTERFLIES ; EXACT REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOUR OF ALL THE BRITISH SPECIES 
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30. Gnzzled Sk.pper. 3«. Dark Grocn Fritillary. 3- cIS- 

Common Blue. 33. Purple HairstreaU. 34- Grayling. Reautv Painted Ladv 44 Wall. 

35. Brimstone. 36. Large Tortoiseshell. Mver-^^ sp.rn^Frriilla^r 


37 Silver- berwell Rea 
45.' Queen of Spain Fntillary 





46 GlanviUe i'ritillary. 47. Luiworth Skipper. 48. 59. Marsh FritiUary. 60. Small Skipper. 61. Bur 

Brown Argus 49. Lar^ Heath. 50. White Letter gundy Pritillary, underside. 62. Burgundy Fritillary. 

Bairstreak. 51. Small I^nglet. 52. Mazarine Blue, 63. Chequered Skipper, underside. 64. Chequered Skip- 
underside. 53. Mazarine Blue 54. Brown Hairstreak. per. 65. Scotch Argus. 66. lieath Fritillary. 67. Large 

55 - Small Heath. 56. Chalk Hill Blue. 57 Scotch Skipper. 68. Large Copper. 60. Pearl-bordered Fiitil- 

Brown Argus, underside. 58. Scotch Brown .Argus. lary. yo. Small Pearl-bordered Fritillary. 71. Holly 

Blue 72 Black Hairstreak 73 Silver-spotted Skipper 
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Peacock, and BriniHtono hibernate 
in autumn and remain in a 
torpid condition during winter 
until thev awaken and lay their 
eggs during the following spring. 
They are, howevei', oft(ui seen 
on the wii^g during temporary 
warm spells in winter. Other 
kinds hibernate in th(‘ egg stage ; 
many others live through the winter 
as caterpillars and scw'cral, in- 
cluding the common Whites, do 
so in the chrysalis stage. The 
term chrysalis refers in particiilar 
to the metallic-looking pupae of 
certain specie's, but has come to 
have a wider memuing. 

Several British butierlli('s, in- 
cluding the Whites and Holly 
Blue, are doublo-broodc'd, while 
the Small Copper usually has 
three broods in a year. Among 
some species the sexes vaiy gr(‘atly 
in size and coloration. Atnong tb(' 
Blue butterllies, for instaiU!c, tb(' 
males are brilliatit blm^ and llu‘ 
females mostly of a dull brownish 
hue. In Great Britain there arc' 
not more than 68 diiten'nt kinds 
of butterfly : these arc' classific'cl 
into six families as follows ; — 
The Papilionidae arci re])reHentc*(l 
by the handsome Swallow T’ail, 
confined to tho Broads and \^'ieken 
Fen: tho P‘ierld<i(* includes the 
Whites, Orange Tip, and Cloudc'd 
Yellows ; the N ymphalidao are 
the largest family, and comprise 
the Tortoiseshells, Peacock, Fri- 
tillarics, Meadow Brown, etc. : 
the Nmiaohiiduf' iirelude only 
the local Buko of Jiurgundy 
Pritillary ; the Lyntmldae. com- 
prise the Blues and Hairstreaks ; 
and the Skippers form the family 
Hespenidae. See colour plates. 

Bibliography. fkittcrllic'S of ihe 
British rslcs, \i. South, 1000 ; 
British Butierflies, h\ W\ Frow- 
hawk, 2 vols., 1920: Butlorflies. 
E. B. Ford, 1945. 





Buttermere. One of the smaller 
lakes in Cumberland, It is sur- 
TPuucled by high fplls 


Butterfly Fish. Popular name 
for the chactodonts (q.v.). 

Butterfly Flower. Popular 
name for Schizanthm, a genus of 11 
species of annual plants of the 
family Bolanacoae, native to Chile. 
They have long, narrow, much 
dissected loaves and showy flowc^rs, 
for tho sake of which some of the 
species are grown in gardens as 
hardy or half-hardy annuals. 

Butterfly Orchid. Name given 
to two orchids of the gonna 
Platanthera^ family Orchidaccae. 
Tho lesser but- 
terfly orchid 
{P. blfolia) and 
the greater 
butterfly orchid 
( P. cMorantha), 
which both 
occur in Great 
Britain on cal- 
(‘aroous soils, 
arc native to 
Europe and 
northern Asia, 
egg-shaped tubers from which .are 
homo two oval or oblong leaves, 
and a tall stem bearing a number of 
small leaves and large, while, 
fragrant fiowora, which resemble a 
crowd of white butterflies. 



Butterfly orchid, 
Platanthera bilolia 

They have two 


Butterfly Plant. Popular name 
given to two orchids. ( 1 ) OncUUum, 
'papilio, from Trinidad, the largo 
yc'llow and red flowers of which, as 
they sway on their slight stalks, 
bear a rcHemblanoe to fluttering 
butterflies. (2) Tlie epiphyte, 
Plialamopms amabilis., or Indian 
butterfly plant. 

Butterfly-weed {AHclepla^ Ui- 
be.rom). Perennial herb of the 
family Aaelepiadaceae. A native of 
N. .America, with scattered, oblong, 
[anec^-shapetl, liairy leaves and 
showy, bright orange flowers, it is 
cultivated in European gardens as 
a border x>lant. Known also in 
Amcric^a as pleurisy -root, it is used 
medicinally as a mild purgative. 
*SV.6 vSwallow-wort. 

Butteiine. Term at first em- 
ployed in England to describe 
butter substitutes prepared from 
animal or vegetable fats. The use 
of this word for the purpose was 
forbidden as the substitute was 
frequently sold for the real article, 
and the material came to be known 
as margarine 

Buttermere. Parish, village, 
and lake of Cumberland, England. 
The lake is IJ m. long, i m. broad, 
and has a greatest depth of 93 ft. 

ButtermiUc. Liquid remaining 
after whole milk or cream, is 
churned and the fat collected into 
butter. Butter is always manu- 
factured from cream in commercial 
butter making. Buttermilk con- 


tains a percentage of milk solids 
but a low fat, approximately 
0T~0*5 p.c. On the farm it can 
bo used for stock feeding and 
cooking ; commercially it is dried 
and the milk solids used for food 
stuffs. See Butter; Dairy-Farming. 

Butter Nut {Juglans cinerea). 
North American tree, known also 
as white walnut and oil nut. It 
grows to a height of 30 ft., and its 
nuts are used medicinally by the 
N. American Indians as a purga- 
tive. An extract, juglandin, made 
from the root bark, is a liver 
stimulant and cathartic. 

Butter-tree {Bassia butyracea). 
Tree of the family Sapotaceae, a 
native of Nepal, India. It has 
leathery, undivided leaves and 
fleshy whitish flowers, which are 
succeeded by pulpy fruits in 
which the seeds are embedded. 
These seeds when pressed yield 
a white fatty substance like 
lard. Tho allied mawha - tree 
[B. latifolia), a native of Bengal, 
yields a similar substance. The 
flowers are employed as food, and 
from their juices a kind of arrack 
is distilled. The African butter- 
troe or shea-tree, mentioned by 
Mungo Park as producing Galam- 
butter, is B. parkii, the^seeds of 
wliich are boiled for the butter. 

Buttertubs Pass, Hill road 
in the N. Riding of Yorkshire, 
England, between Hawes in Wens- 
leydale and Maker in Swaledale. 
Its alt. is 1,720 ft. and the splen- 
did view of mountains and hills 
takes in Ingleborough to the S. 
The Buttertubs are four deep holes 
in the limestone beside the road 


near the highest point 3 m. &om 
Maker and m. from Hawes. 
Butterwort {Pinguiculci vul- 


garis), 
of the 



Stemless perenmal herb 
family Lentibulariaceac, 
native of Eu- 
rope, N- Asia, 
and N. Amer- 
ica. The leaves 
are succulent, 
smooth, and 
oblong, lying 
on the ground 
in a rosette 5 
ins. or 6 ins. 
across, from 
whose centre 
Lrise several leafless stalks, each 
lupporting a solitary violet flower. 
Che leaves have glands which 
3 our out a greasy fluid in which 
nsects are caught and digested, 
he incurved edges preventing the 
laid running off. This substance 
3 used by the Laplanders to curdle 
nilk without producing cream or 
7 hey. Butterwort inhabits bogs 
md wet rnountain sides. 


Butterwort. Pingui 
cula vulgaris 
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Buttevant. Parish and small 
market town of co. Cork, Irish 
Republic. It is on the river Awbeg, 
28 m. N.W. of Cork. The Mulla 
of Spenser, it has remains of an 
abbey ; Kilcolman Castle, the 
residence of the poet 1587-98, is 
3 m. to the N.E. Market days, 
Tues. and Fri. 

Butti, Enrico Annibale (1868 
-1912). An Italian dramatist and 
novelist. Born at Milan, Feb. 19, 
1868, he published his first novel, 
L’Automa, in 1892, and in 1893 
his first play, II Vortice, was pro- 
duced at Turin. Of his other 
plays, three deserve mention : La 
Corsa al Piacere, 1900 ; Lucifero, 
1901 ; and La Tempesta, 1902. 
He died Nov. 26, 1912. 

Butt Joint. A joint in w'hich 
the members are merely butted 
together, instead of being lapped. 


Glued Butt - Joints 




Butt-Joint 


Butt Joint, used in carpentry 

scarfed, or notched. In woodwork 
butt joints are used for rough work 
and afford comparatively little 
strength and rigidity as compared 
with lapped or tenoned joints. 
But such simple joints are used 
for obtaining the needed width 
for articles like table tops, etc., 
the edges of adjacent boards then 
being glued and cramped tightly 
until the glue has set. 

Button (Fr. bouton). Bisk for 
fastening one part of a garment to 
another. Buttons were used from 
the earliest times ; they have 
been found among prehistoric re- 
mains in Britain, and were used 
in Egypt from the VI to the XIX 
dynasties. Early buttons were 
generally made of gold, silver, or 
pearl, ornamented with designs 
and inlaid with precious stones. 
It wa^ not until the middle of the 
17th century, when Birmingham 
commenced the manufacture of 
cheap brass buttons, that they 
came into general use amongst 
all classes of the community. 

Nowadays a great variety of 
materials are used in button- 
making: freah-w’atcr mussel ahclLs, 


ocean shell, steel, brass, iron, 
vegetable ivory, glass, porcelain, 
agate, leather, celluloid, cardboard, 
bone, hoof, horn, rubber, etc. 
Large quantities of shirt buttons 
are made from powdered talc mixed 
with glass, baked in moulds and 
polished. A recent development 
has been the manufacture of 
buttons from plastics such as 
casein (q.v.). 

Fresh- water pearl buttons are 
produced in enormous quantities 
in the U.S.A., where they arc made 
from the mussel .shells of the 
Mississippi river. Others are made 
in Austria, Hungary, and Ger- 
many. Ocean pearl buttons, used 
extensively for, shirts and under- 
wear, are mostly manufactured 
from white shell from W. Aus- 
tralia, black shell from Tahiti, and 
yellow shell from the Philippines. 
They are made by machines wLioh 
cut out the button pieces from the 
shell with tubular saws, split them 
into disks, drill the holes, and 
smooth and polish them. Veget- 
able ivory buttons arc made from 
the corozo nut grown in Panama, 
Ecuador, and Colombia. 

Metal buttons arc made from 
sheet metal which is passed 
through presses to cut out the 
blanks and stamp the pattern on 
them. Metal buttons for uniforms 
arc made in two pieces, the back 
and front, which are then nipped 
together in a clamping machine. 
Bone buttons are mainly manu- 
factured from the shin bones of 
cattle ; the process being the same 
as that used for shell buttons. 
Silk-covered buttons were intro- 
duced in the rgign of Elizabeth, 
but the cloth button w^as not 
made on any large scale until 
the 19th century. The 
three-fold linen button 
for underclothes W'as 
introduced in 1841. 

Glass buttons of 
great beauty and vari- 
ety are made in Czecho- 
slovakia, which is also 
the seat of the porce- 
lain button industry, 
though the latter were 
first produced by an 
Englishman in 1840. 

Shoe buttons are mostly 
made from papier 
mache coated with 
amber varnish and 
baked. The U.S.A., J 
Great Britain, France, 

Germany, and Czecho- 
slovakia are the princi- 
pal makers of buttons. 

Certain buttons on 
present-day dress are 
vestiges of past use. 


Those above the tails of a man’s 
morning coat are a survival of 
those once used to fasten up the 
long skirts when riding, and the 
buttons on jacket sleeves were 
originally used to fasten back 
long cuffs. In China, buttons are 
worn on the hat as a badge of 
rank or social status. In'’ the 
U.S.A. cuff-links and collar-studs 
arc generally styled buttons. 

Buttress (Fr. hauler, to thrust). 
In architecture, a pier or other 
mass of masonry, brickwork or 
concrete built up against the ex- 
terior surface of a wall, to strength- 
en it where the lateral pressure of 
the roof calls for resistance. Al- 
most the oldest form of buttress is 
the flat- faced pier attached to the 
walls of Romanesque churches. 
Occasionally this is ornamented 
with small cylindrical moulding at 
the angles. But the walls of 
Homanosque churches were thick, 
with the minimum of window 
spacic, and the buttress was hardly 
needed. 

I’hc adoption of the Pointed 
stylo kid to the development of 
this feature during the first or 
lancet period (1180-1250). More 
solid buttresses being required to 
withstand the increased outward 
and downward thimst of the roof 
against walls weakened by larger 
openings for windows, the but- 
tress became a vital construc- 
tional clement. With increased 
size and strength came a greater 
moasuro of decoration. The but- 
tresses of many great churches are 
of highly enriched design, with 
bold mouldings, mitres, panelling, 
crockcits, and fiuials on the pedi- 
ments ; and it must be remem- 
bered that the pinnacles, far from 



Buttress. Examples in British architecture. 1. Fother- 
ingay, Northamptonshire, circa 1440. 2. Dmmty 

school, Oxford, circa 1490. 3. Hartlepool chmch, 
Durham, 1260. 4. Orton-on-the-Hill church, Leiccw- 
tershire, circa 1380. 6. Gloucester cathedral, 1480 
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being merely ornametital, liacl a 
structural function, exerting a 
downward pressure to counteract 
the outward thrust of the roof. 

Massiveness was at finst the 
characteristic in the 13th C(mtury, 
which was the great period in 
the history of the buttress, but as 
architectural knowledge increased 
an appearance of lightness and 
grace m\s secured without the 
sacrifice of strength. The Hying 
buttress, evolved in France, quick- 
ly attained the summit of architec- 
tWal beauty while performing an 
important constructional function. 
Westminster Abbey has lino ex- 
amples of this kind of buttn^ss. 

During the 14tli century the im- 
portance of the Hying buttress be- 
gan to wane. It was found pos.sihle 
to counter the outward thru.st ol 
the vault over the nave by the in- 
ward thrusts of the aisle vaults, at 
any rate in buildings where the 
span of the nave and that of the 
aisles were about the same. Where 
the span of the nave w'as mmdi 
greater than that of the ai.sles, as 
in Bristol cathedral, the vaults ol 
the nave were reinforced by a 
transom put across the vatilt. * 

Butuan or Anns an. Largest 
river of Mindanao, Philippine Is. 
Rising near Pujada Bay, it flows 
N. to Butuan Bay. Length UK) in. 

Buturlinovka or Petrovskoi. 
Town of Russia, in the region of 
Voronezh, 33 m. S.E. of Bobrov. 
There are sulphur springs; and it 
has flour mills, tanneries, and 
tallow works. 

Butyl. Name given to a kind of 
synthetic rubber produced by 
uniting butadiene with isobutyl- 
ene. See Rubber, 

Butyl Acetate. ColourlcsH 
liquid made from butyl alcohol, 
having a nauseating odour. It is 
used as a solvent for lacquers. 

Butyl Alcoliols. There are 
four isomeric alcohols of the 
formula C4 Hiq 0 ; three are colour- 
less liquids and the fourth a solid. 
(1) Normal butyl alcohol or bu- 
tanol occurs in the heavy oil from 
brandy and may be obtained when 
starch is fermented with a special 
bacillus, acetone being formed at 
the same time. It may also be 
made synthetically and is used as a 
solvent in various industries; (2) 
isobutyl alcohol or fermentation 
butyl alcohol obtained in rectify- 
ing potato spirit, with an odour 
which suggests that of the 
syringa ; (3) secondary butyl 

alcohol or methyl-ethyl carbinol, 
which smells bko acetone ; (4) 
tertiary butyl alcohol or trimethyl 
carbinol, which has a camphor- 
like odour. 


Butyl- Chloral. Oily pungent 
liquid, formerly known as croton 
chloral, obtained by passing chlor- 
ine into paraldehyde and heating 
the butyl chloral hydrate which 
forms ill a stream of hydrochloi’ic 
acid. Butyl chloral hydrate, 
^ white solid w'hich 

crysf.allises in silky scales and is 
used as a remedy for neuralgia of 
the face and head. 

Butylenes. Colourless hydro- 
earbofi gas;K existing in 

thrive isomeric forms and present 
in tlic gas from cracking " 
petroleum ; or they may be made 
irom butyl alcohols. Biitvlenos are 
of industrial imxiortance in con- 
nexion with the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber and high-octane 
aviai.ion fuels. 

Butyric Acid (Latin butynim., 
butter). Liquid acid which Ohov- 
roul first separated from butter. 


sinore), Denmark, he was organist 
of the Marien-Kirche at Liibeck 
from 1668 until his death. In 1673 
he established his popular Advent 
musical service for organ, chorus, 
and orchestra. He wrote cantatas 
and organ niu.sic. He died at 
Liibeck May 9, 1707. 

Buxton. Borough, market 
town, and health and holiday 
resort of Derbyshire, England. 
Situated 1,000 ft. a.a.L, the highest 
town of its size in England, it is 
25 m, S.E. of Manchester. Its 
mineral springs were known to the 
Romans. The spa establishments: 
owned and controlled by the 
corporation, consist of the physical 
treatment centre for arthritis, 
rheumatism, and allied conditions, 
the after effects of bone injury, 
and debility following long ill- 
ness ; St. Ann’s Well, where 
radio-active mineral waters issue 



Buxton, Derbyshire. View showing the Crescent, in which are most of the 
spa establishments, and beyond it the dome of Devonshire Royal Hospital 


It occurs in a variety of animal 
fats and vegetable products, and 
is a result of fermentation. It may 
ho made by Bensch’s process, 
which consists in fermenting for 
about six weeks a mixture of sugar, 
tartaric acid, putrid cheese, sour 
skimmed milk, and chalk. An 
isomeric acid, called iaobutyric 
acid, is made by acting on isobutyl 
alcohol with bichromate of potash. 
Both acids have unpleasant odours. 

Butyric Ether. Liquid which 
smells like pineapple and is ob- 
tained by warming together a mix- 
ture of alcohol, butyric acid, and 
sulphuric acid. When one part of 
butyric ether is diluted with ten 
parts of spirit it is known as pine- 
apple essence, and is used for 
flavouring confectionery and for 
preparing artificial rum. 

Buxax. Variant of the name of 
the Indian town Baxar (g'.w.). 

Buxtehude, Dietrich (1637- 
1707). Danish composer and or- 
ganist. Bom at Kelsingor (El- 


through fissures in limestone rock 
from springs yielding a quarter of 
a million gallons a day, at a con- 
stant temperature of 82° F. ; and 

the natural 
baths, with 
three swim- 
ming pools 
supplied from 
the warm 
waters of the 
springs. These 
establishments 
are situated in 
and about the 
Crescent, plan- 
ned in Palla- 
dian style by 
the 5th duke of Devonshire in 1780. 
Devonshire royal hospital has 
one of the widest domes in the 
world (154 ft.); it was converted 
from a riding school by the 6th 
duke of Devonshire in 1858. 

Buxton has excellent hotels and 
many conferences are held here. 
It has extensive gardens, and its 
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entertainments include drama and 
music festivals, bowls and cro- 
quet tournaments. Near by are 
Peak district national park, Chats- 
worth (home of the dukes of 
Devonshire), Haddon Hall, Hard- 
wick Hall, and the Derbyshire 
dales. Buxton, which is in High 
Peak county constituency, was in- 
corporated in 1916. Market day. 
Sat. Pop. (1951) 19,568. 

Buxton, Sydney Charles Bux- 
ton, Earl (1853-1934). British 
politician. Born Oct. 2.5, 1853, and 
educated at Clifton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he was elected 
Liberal M.P. for Peterborough in 
1883. He was M.P. for Poplar 
1886-1914, and postmaster-general 
1906-10, when he was transferred 
to the presidency of the board of 
Trade. In 1914 he became a peer ; 
was governor-general of South 
Africa, 1914-20 ; and was created 
an earl, 1920. He died Oct. 15, 
1934, leaving no heir. 

Buxton, Sir Thomas Powell 
(1786-1845). British philanthro- 
pist. Born April 1, 1786, he 

was educated 

pm fPi privately and 

at Trinity 
College, Dub- 
lin. In 1808 
he entered a 
firm of brewers, 
of which he be- 
came a part- 
ner. His earli- 
est social w^ork 
■w’as in the re- 
lief of the 
Spi talfields 
weavers, 1816, and in the reform of 
prison conditions. During 1818- 
37 he was M.P. for Weymouth. A 
zealous advocate of the abolition 



Sir Thomai Buxton, 
Biitish philanthropist 

b}i H. P. Bnuas. R.A. 
After a panittvo 


of slavery, in 1824 he succeeded 
Wilberforce as head of the anti- 
slavery party, w^hose efforts re- 
sulted in the total abolition of 
slavery in British possessions, 1834. 
In 1840 he received a baronetcy. 
He died Peb. 19, 1845. Consult 
Buxton the Liberator, R. H. 
Mottram. 1946. 

Buying-in. Stock Exchange 
term for an operation carried out 
when a seller of stocks or shares 
fails to deliver the scrip on the 
day appointed for settling. In 
such event the buyer can go into 
the market and purchase the stock 
at the current price, charging the 
defaulting seller with all the 
expenses incurred. On the London 
Stock Exchange ten days’ grace 
is allowed before the buyer can 
buy in. 

Buys-Ballot^s Law. State- 
ment in meteorology relating the 
pressure gradient to the direction 


of the wind. An observer standing 
with his back to the wind will have 
lower pressure on his left hand and 
higher pressure on his right hand 
while in the northern hemisphere ; 
in the southern hemisphere the 
converse holds. This statement is 
called Buys-Ballot’s Law after the 
Dutch meteorologist Christoph 
Buys- Ballot (1817-90). 

Buzau. City of Rumania, in 
the Ploesti region. On the Buzau 
river, 60 m. N.E. of Bukarest, it is 
a rly. junction, a mart for timber, 
grain, hides, and petroleum, and 
has metal works, flour mills, and 
distilleries. Pop, (1948) 43,365. 

Buzoe’s Grave. Spot in the 
Oibson Desert, western N.S.W., 
marked on all official maps of Aus- 
tralia. In 1876 a survey party was 
mapping the area and had with 
them a eow called Buzoe which 
served as their mobile dairy. On 
Buzoe’s death from old age, the 
surveyors buried the animal near 
by and marked the grave on 1h(‘ 
charts they were compiling. 

Buzuluk. A town of ( ’hkalov 
region, in the R.S.F.S.R. It is on 
the Samara river, 140 m. N.E. of 
Clikalov, with which it is con- 
nected by rly. An agricultural 
centre, it makes agricultural im- 
plements, flour, and alcohol, and 
treats sheepskins. 

Buzzard {Bufeo). Cenus of 
birds of prey coming bet ween the 
eagles and the haw’ks. There are 
about tw^enty species, ranging 
over a great part of the world, but 



Buzzard. The European buzzard 
alighting at the nest with its prey 


unknoYTi in Australasia and the 
Oceanic islands. The European 
buzzard is usually found in 
wooded districts, where it nests 
on the forked branches of trees ; 
in mountainous country it selects 
ledges or crevices in the rocks. 
It feeds upon rabbits, birds, and 
reptiles. The male is about 21 ins. 
long, the female 23 ins. 

Buzprd’s Bay, Inlet, of the 
Atlantic on the S. coast of Massa- 
chusetts, IT.S.A. Elizabeth Islands 


lie across the 8. opening, and it ex- 
tends N. to the base of Cape Cod 
peninsula, being connected by 
canal with Cape Cod Bay. Well 
sheltered from the ocean, it is a 
popular resort, and has a number 
of harbours, including Wareham 
and Now Bedford. It is 30 m. long 
and from 6 m. to 10 m. broad. 

By, John (1781-1836). British 
soldier and engineer. Born and 
educated in England, he joined 
the Royal Engineers in 1799 and 
s(U’ved in Canada 1802-10. He 
returned to serve in the Peninsular 
War, 1811, and during 1812-21 
was in charge of government 
powder mills in England. In 1826 
he was again sent to Canada to 
construct Hic Rideau canal (com- 
pleted 1832) between the 8t. Law- 
rence and the Great Lakes. The set- 
ilemeni, in which By and many of 
his workers lived, called Bytown, 
was in 1854 renamed Ottawa, and 
in 1858 became the capital of 
(’airnda. By died Peb. 1, 1836. 

Byblos. ('lassical name of the 
ancient Uebal, mod. Jubeil, Leban- 
es(^ port 25 m. N. of Beirut on the 
Adonis r. Cebal was one of the 
olcle-st of th(‘ Phoenician city states. 
Hither came Egyptian ships from 
at least 2800 b.o. to trade for 
t imbej’ and resin from the conifer 
forests of Lebanon ; temples were 
built to the local goddess in Egyp- 
iJan styles and Pharaohs sent royal 
gifts. In the Middle and New 
Kingdoms, the Egyptianised 
])riru!es of (k*hal were loyal vassals 
of Egypt. In the 14th and 13th 
(':cnturl(*s th(‘. (uty became the 
centre of a scribal school from 
\vhoH(^ ex])criinentH the alphabet 
may Imvn' developed. Soon after 
1200 H.c. Ccbal fell before the 
S(‘a Peoples, hut it recovered, and 
when the Egyptian W^'en Amun 
came thither to bargain for wood 
in the nth century he was treated 
with scant respect. But the de- 
forestation of the hinterland and 
the rise of Tyre and Sidon caused 
Gebal to dtH'-line in importance ; 
Ezekiel mentions the place as a 
city of sailors and shipwrights. 

In classical times Byblos was a 
port of export for papyrus from 
Egypt — hence biblion, a book, 
aucl the English word Bible. 
Byblos was the traditional birth- 
place of Adonis, and the Adonis- 
Astarte temple hero attracted 
pilgrims. It was known to the 
Crusaders, who captured it in 
A.D. 1 109, as Giblet ; their castle 
still stands. 

The French excavators of an- 
cient Byblos have discovered 
temples and tombs and a royal 
T\ecropolis of the Middle Kingdom 
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with rich grave furniture'. Later 
royal graves inelude tiluit ot 
Ahiram (contemporary with Ra- 
meses II) whose sareoplmgus l)cuirs 
flu earlv Phoenician insen’iption. 

Bydgoszcz (C!cr. 

Town of Poland, capital ol a 
region of the same name. A ily- 
junction, airport, and military 
h.q., it stands on the Brda (Brahe), 
near its union with the Vistula, 
25 m. W.N.W. of ^forun (Thorn). 
It owes its iTnpOT’tanee to its 
position at the K. end of tlu^ (sanal 
which links the Brda with the 
Notec (Netze), and thus tlu^ 
Vistula with the ()d(u' ; this was 
built 1774 by Frederick the Gmit 
in order to divert to th(^ Oder 
the transport trade of the Vistula 
with its outlet at the free port of 
Danzig. A commercial centre <)f 
some importancie from the mid- 
14th to the late Ihth century, tlu'- 
town had declined to a^ village 
when it passed to Prussia in 1772. 
It became Polish again in 1919. 
It manufactures iron goods, loco- 
motives, vehicles, machiruu'y, fur- 
niture, paper, and flour. Pop. 
(1946) 134,614 (est. l<)r)5, 209,000). 

The region of Bydgoszcz, area 
8,106 sq. m., pop. 1,457,653, is 
low-lying, with many woods and 
small lakes. Its agricultural pro- 
ducts include rye, oats, rape, llax, 
potatoes, sugar beet, and livestoek; 
its chief industries ar(^ the making 
of metal, wood, and leatluu’ goods 
and textiles, food proccHsing, and 
sugar refining. Towns besides the 
capital inchulo Torun, Wloelawck, 
Grudziadz ((h’audenz), and 
Tnowroclaw. 

Byelorussia (Russian hyelo, 
white). T’orm sometimes used For 
White Russia {ff.v.). 

Byland Abbey. A Cistercuan 
abbey in the valo of York, Bhig- 
land, 7 m, E.S.E. of Thirsk. Its 
first members came from Furness 



Byland Abbey, Yorks. Ruins o! 
the Cistercian house opened 1177 


Abbey, then belonging to the 
()rd(M* of Savigny, and had at- 
bmipted to Hcttle in three other 
pla(!eH before Roger de Mowbray 
gav(i them the Byland site. In 
1 147 th(\y began to drain it ; in 
the same, year the order of 
Savigny was absorbed into the 
(Hstereiiin order. In 1177 the 
monks moved to their new build- 
ings, of which the fine ruins were 
giv(ui to the nation in 1920 by 
Lady ,lulia Wombwell. 

By-laws. Term used in law to 
dc'note rules and regxilations made 
by a body acting under some Act 
of Parliament, royal charter, or 
amutmt. custom, ddius, a munici- 
f)al c()r[)oratioa has th(i power to 
mak(^ by-laws dealing with the 
good government of towns, a 
univeu'sity for the governance of 
its inernherH, a trade guild for the 
regulation of the trade. The first 
acts under A<d- ot* Parliament, the 
sectond under (diarter, the last 
under custom. A by-law which 
is contrary to the general law of 
th(^ land, or which is unreasonable, 
is idtm niroM and void. 

Bylini. Russian popular bal- 
lads rcHiOunting deeds of legendary 
and liistoricsul heroes. Handed 
down orally, they can b(‘ divided 
into cy(d(‘s assoc'iated with differ- 
(' 11 1 districits or heroes, e.g. the 
cych^ of Novgorod, the cycle of 
P(der the ( treat. Large collections 
of hi/lini were* made during the 
19tih ec'ufury. 

Byng OK ViMY, *1 uhan Hkd- 
woKTii (tnoiu^K Byno, Viscount 
(1862-1935). British soldier. He 
was born tSept. 
ri,l862,young- 
(^st son of the 
2nd earl of 
Strafford, was 
educated a t 
Eton, and 
was gazetted 
to the 1 0 th 
Hussars in 
1883. He saw 
service in the 
Sudan, and 
went through the S. African War, 
where he raised and commanded 
the S. African Light Horse. He 
was commandant of the cavalry 
school at Notheravon 1904-05, 
and in 1912 went as commander- 
in-chief to Egypt. 

In the First Great War Byng 
took the 3rd cavalry division to 
Belgium in Oct., 1914, and in 
May, 1915, succeeded Allenby as 
head of the cavalry corps. He 
left that to command the 9th 
corps in Gallipoli, and on the 
evacuation returned to Prance. 
In May, 1916, he took over the 
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Canadian corps, which he led in 
some of the most desperate fight- 
ing on the Somme, notably that 
for Viniy Ridge. Made a full 
general after his masterly but un- 
lucky offensive at Cambrai, Nov., 
1917, he was prominent in defeat- 
ing the German offensive of 1918. 

Appointed K.C.M.G. in 1915, 
he was raised to the peerage in 
1919 as Baron Byng of Vimy, and 
j'ceoived a grant of £30,000. He 
retired from the army, and during 
1921-26 was governor-general of 
Canada. In 1928 he was created a 
viscount. He was commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police, 1928-31, 
and a field-marshal from 1932. He 
died without an heir, June 6, 1935. 

Byng, John (1704-57). Brit- 
ish admiral executed for neglect 
of his duty. 

George Byng, 

1st Viscount 
To r r i n g 1 0 n 
(1663-1733), 
he entered the 
navy in 1718, 
and in 1727 
received his 
first c 0 m - 
mand. In 1745 
ho was made a 
rear - admiral, 
in 1747 vice- 
admiral, and 
year commander-in-chief in the 
MediteiTanean. He was M.P. for 
Rochester, 1751-57. In 1756 he 
was promoted to be admiral and 
sent in command of a small squad- 
ron to defend Minorca. 

Hearing that the French had 
landed there on May 20, Byng 
bore down upon the French squad- 
ron off Port Mahon, The French 
stood on the defensive, and Byng, 
mishandling his ships, gave up the 
attack, decided it was impossible 
to save Minorca, and returned to 
Gibraltar. When the news of his 
defeat reached England Hawke 
was dispatched to supersede him 
anci send him home under arrest. 
Byng was tried by court martial 
at Portsmouth, the trial lasting 
from Dec, 28, 1756, until Jan. 27, 
1757, and was found guilty oi 
neglect of duty in not doing his 
utmost either to relieve St. Philip’s 
Castle, Minorca, or to engage and 
destroy the enemy’s ships, but was 
acquitted of cowardice or dis- 
affection. Sentence of death was 
passed because the articles of war 
allowed no alternative penalty. 
George II refused to act upon the 
court’s recommendation to mercy, 
and Byng was shot on the quarter- 
deck of the Monarque in Ports- 
mouth Harbour, March 14, 1757. 
He was buried at Southill, Beds. 


Son of Admiral 
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Byrd, Richard Evelyn (1888- 
1957). American explorer. Byrd 

was born at 
Winchester, 
Virginia, Oct- 
ober 25, 1888, 
and educated 
at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia 
and the U.S. 
naval acad- 
emy. Entering 
the navy, 1912, 
he command- 
ed the naval 
unit of the 
MacmiUan expedition to Greenland 
in 1925, and with Flow’d Bennett, 
was the first to fly over the North 
Pole, 1926. Byrd led an expedition 
to the Antarctic in 1928, flying 
over the South Pole in 1929. 
Promoted rear-admiral in 1930, he 
led the second Byrd Antarctic 
expedition, 1933-35, accomplish- 
ing pioneer work in the Ross Sea. 
In 1939 Byrd was given command 
of the U.S. Antarctic service, an 
expedition sponsored by the U.S. 
government, and after his return 
in 1940 he served with the navy 
in the Pacific. In command of 13 
ships, 17 aircraft, and 4,000 men, 
he led a new Antarctic expedition, 
Dec., 1946-March, 1947, which 
mapped over 800,000 sq. m. from 
the air, much of it previously un- 
known. He paid his last visit to the 
Antarctic in 1956, when he flew over 
the South Pole for the third time. His 
published works included Little 
America, 1930; Discovery, 1935. 
He died at Boston March il, 1957. 

Bjird, William (c. 1542-1623). 
English composer. The details of 
his life are scanty. He may have 
been the son of a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal or a native of 
Lincoln, and was perhaps a 
chorister at S. Paul’s cathedral. 
In 1563 he became organist at 
Lincoln and in 1570 a gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal. Bred up 
to musick under Thomas Tallis,” 
to quote Anthony a Wood, Byrd 
worked closely with his master, 
and in 1575 the queen granted 
them a patent to print and sell all 
music and music-paper. Byrd’s 
appointments led to lawsuits, as 
did his possession from 1593 of 
Stondon Place, Essex, where he 
probably died, July 4, 1623. 

One of the greatest English 
composers, with a vast output, 
Byrd wrote masses, madrigals, 
motets, anthems, and pieces for 
the virginals. The richness of his 
harmonic style has been compared 
favourably with that of Palestrina 
or Lassus, His understanding of 
the human voice i.s summed up 


in a statement which ends with 
the well-known couplet ; 

Since sinfiing is so good a thing, 

I wish all men, would learn to singe. 

Consult Lives by Sir \V. H. 
Hadow, 1923; F. Howes, 1928. 

Byrne, Brian Oswald Donn 
(1889-1928). Irish novelist, who 
wrote as Donn Byrne. He ^vas born 
in New York, Nov. 20, 1889, and 
educated privately, at Dublin and 
Leipzig. He wrote many successful 
novels and short stories, including 
Without Women, The Foolish 
Matrons, Messer Marco Polo, Blind 
Raftery, Hangman’s House, and 
Brother Saul. Byrne was killed 
in a motoring accident, June 18, 
1928. 

Bj^me, Edward J. (1872-1940). 
Irish ecclesiastic. Byrne was born 
in Dublin and educated at 
Belvedere college there and the 
Irish college at Rome. Ordained 
in 1895, he held the post of vice- 
rector of the Irish college in 
Rome, 1901, returning to Dublin 
1904. Appointed bishop auxiliary 
to the archbishop of Dublin in 1020, 
he became archbishop and primate 
of Ireland in the following year. 
He died Feb. 9, 1940. 

Bynies, James Francis (b.l879). 
U.S. jurist and statesman. Byrnes 
was born at Charleston, South 

Carolina, May 
2, 1879, and 
left school at/ 
14 to work for 
a firm of solic- 
itors. In 1910 
he was elected 
to the house 
of represent- 
atives, serving 
until 192 5, 
and in 1930 
entered the senate. Appointed 
associate justice of the Supremo 
Court in 1941, Byrnes became 
director of the office of Economic 
Stabilisation in 1942, moving to a 
similar position at the office of 
War Mobilisation in the following 
year. He attended the Yalta Con- 
ference with President Roosevelt, 
Feb., 1945 ; and in July, 1945, 
was appointed secretary of state 
by President Truman, whom he 
accompanied to the Three-Power 
Conference at Potsdam. In Dec. 
he attended a conference of the 
foreign ministers of Great Britain, 
Russia, and the U.S.A. at Moscow. 
He was the leader of the U.S. 
delegation at the first and second 
meetings of the United Nations in 
London and New York respectively, 
and attended both the council of 
foreign ministers in Paris, with 
Bevin, Molotov, and Bidault (“the 
big four”), and the subsequent 


Paris peace conference, all in 1946 
He resigned in Jan., 1947, and in 
1950 was elected governor of 
South Carolina. 

Byxomy John (1692-1763). 
English poet and inventor of a 
system of shorthand. Born at 
Broughton, near Manchester, Feb 
29, 1692 (N.S.), he was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School and 
^IVinity College, Cambridge. In 
1718 he established himself in 
London tis a teacher of his system 
of shorthand. He became a fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1724. 
Author of the famous Christmas 
hymn, Christians Awake (written 
for his granddaughter,) he wrote 
poems, edited by A. W. Ward 

1894 - 1012 . He died Sept. 26 , 1763 ! 

Byron, George Cordon Noel 
Byron, 6th Baron (1788-1824). 
British poet, romantic innovator 
and himself a figure of romance. 
Born in Holies Street, London 
Jan. 22, 1788, son of “ Mad Jack ” 
By I'on, a Guards officer, and his 
second wufe, the Scottish heiress, 
Catherine Gordon of Gight, he had 
a deformity of one foot. His father 
(lied when the boy w^as three, and 
his infant years were spent at 
Aberdeen in poverty. In 1794 
George unexpectedly became heir 
to the barony of Byron, and suc- 
cooded in 1798. Mother and son 
moved to the half-ruined family 
estate, Newstead, Nottingham ; 
and after preliminary schooling in 
that town and at Dulwich, Byron 
w'oiit to Harrow in 1801 and to 
IVinity College, Cambridge , in 
1805. Ho had already, in 1804, 
fallen violently in love with his 
fourth cousin, Mary Anne Cha- 
worth (1786-1832) ; his affection 
for her found expression in The 
Dream and To a Lady (in Hours of 
Idleness). At college he read only 
sporadically, devoting himself 
more to swimming (at which he 
excelled), riding, shooting, boxing, 
and cards. 

While still at Cambridge Byron 
published in 1806 Poems on 
Various Occasions, a volume of 
juvenile verse ; and in 1807 Hours 
of Idleness, heartily “ slated ” in 
the Edinburgh Review, to which 
Byron replied with a well-turned, 
biting satire in the heroic couplet 
and style of Pope (whom he 

f reatly admired), called English 
5ards and Scotch Reviewers, 1809. 
It sold well, but Byron, recognizing 
its unfairness, withdrew it in 1811. 

During 1809-11 he travelled 
abroad. His mother died in 1811, 
leaving him little but debts. In 
1812, the publication of the 
first two cantos of his poem Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage, written in 
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the Spensonan 
stanza, made him 
famous overnight. 

It brought a new 
and exotic world 
into English poet- 
ry; and made 
the poet a social 
“lion.” The 
Giaour, 1813, The 
Corsair, 1814, 

Lara, 1814, Pa- 
risina, 1816, rein- 
forced his renown. 

A man of strik- 
ing good looks 
and great charm, 
sensitive and 
romantic, patri- 
cian in outlook 
but possessed of 
a sincere and 
burning belief in 
liberal principles. 

Byron, after violent love affairs 
with Lady (Caroline Lamb and 
later with Jane, Lady Oxford, 
married Anne Tsabolla Milbanko 
in Jan., 1815. She gave birth to 
a daughter, Ada, the following 
Dec. A month later she left him, 
and refused to see him again ; 
the rights and wrongs of their 
quarrel remain unresolved. In 
April, 1816, Byron, now socially 
ostracised, left England for good. 
He lived at Venice, Pisa, and else- 
where in Italy, dividing his time 
between dissipation, outdoor pur- 
suits — and hard w'ork : e.g. in two- 
and-a-half years at Venice, 1816- 
19, he published the play Manfred, 

1817, canto 4 of Childo Harold, 

1818, Beppo, 1818, two cantos of 
Don Juan, 1819, and much else. 
Don Juan {q.v.) remains his surest 
title to fame. Women pursued and 
besieged him. By one of them, 
Clara Mary Jan© (or Claire, as she 
called herself) Clairmont, Mary 
Godwin’s step-sister, ho had a 
daughter, Allegra, who, to his 
great grief, died in 1822, aged 
five. “ The last attachment ” (as 
Iris Origo called it) was to Teresa, 
Countess Guiccioli, who had been 
married at 16 to an Italian noble- 
man over 40 years her senior. 

In 1823 Byron threw in his lot 
with the Greek rebels against 
the Turks. He arrived at Misso- 
longhi in Dec. of that year, and 
died of a fever on April 19, 1824. 

Byron just missed being a great 
lyrist— short pieces like “ She 
walks in beauty ” reached the 
verge. He wrote too quickly, and 
so committed errors of diction and 
taste. He was a superb letter- 
writer, in English and in Italian. 
He is enormously esteemed on the 
Continent of Europe, and there is 


a y^st literature 
abmii^ him. 

Bibliography. 
The Works of Lord 
Byron ; with hi.s 
Letters and Jour- 
nals a n d L i f e, 
Thomas Moore, 17 
vols., 1832-35 ; 7 

vols., including 
bibliography, ed. 
E. H. ('oleridge, 
1898 1904 ; Es- 
says in Cb’iticiam, 
Midthow Arnold, 
189,5; R(‘coUectiona 
of the Last Days of 
8h(>lloy and Byron, 
E. J. Trelawny, 
1858; Byron: the 
Last Journey, 
Harold Nicolson, 
1924 ; Tho Pilgrim 
of Eiern i ty , J. 
Drink vvalor, 1925 ; 
B y r o n , An d r e 
Maurois, 1930 ; 
Byron : tho Years of Fame, P. 
Quonnell, 1935 ; Tho Last Attach- 
ment, Jrls Origo, 1949 ; Byron and 
Goetho, F. M. Butler, 1956; Lord By- 
ron’s Marriage, G. W. Knight, 1957. 

Byron, Hknhy James (1834- 
84). British playwTight. Born at 
Manchester, he entered tho Middle 
Temple in 1858. His best, play is 
C^yriPs Success, 1868 ; his Our 
Boys, produced at The Vaudeville, 
Jan. 16, 1875, ran until April 18, 
1879. lie was the first editor of 
Fun. He died April 11, 1884. 

Byron, Johk (1723-86). Brit- 
ish admiral whoso misfortunes at 
sea earned him the nickname of 
Foul- Weather Jack. Born Nov. 
8, 1723, tho second son of the 
fourth Lord Byron, he sailed as a 
midshipman with Anson on his 
voyage round the world in 1740. 
Byron’s vessel, the Wager, w'as lost, 
May 14, 1741, off the 8. coast of 
Chile. The survivors, after terrible 
hardships, reached Valparaiso, and 
got to England in Feb., 1746. 
Byron was governor of Newfound- 
land, 1769-72, and in 1778 com- 
manded a squadron sent to inter- 
cept a French fleet on its way to the 
N. American coast, which he even- 
tually engaged in the indecisive 
action of Grenada, July 6, 1779. 
He became an admiral, and was 
grandfather of the poet. He died 
April 10, 1786. 

Bsrron Bay. Port of New South 
Wales, Australia, 548 m. N. of 
Sydney, at the E. extremity of 
that continent. It is the outlet 
for a district that grows bananas, 
maize, potatoes, and vegetables ; 
from the region it draws cream and 
milk for biitter, pigs for bacon- 
curing. Pop. (1954) 1,996. 

Byrsonima. Genus of ever- 
green shrubs and small trees of the 
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family Malpighiaceae, native to 
tropical America. They have op- 
posite, undivided leaves, and 
yellow, white, or pink flowers in 
sprays at the ends of the branches. 
The bark, astringent in all species, 
is used in tanning leather. B. 
crasipfolia (Guiana) in decoction is 
used in treating the bite of the 
rattlesnake ; B. spicata, the 
Muruxi-bark of the Brazilian 
tanners, is used as a red dye. 

Bytom. Polish form of Beu- 
then iq.v.), the German name of a 
town in Silesia. 

Bywaters-Thompson Case. 

British murder trial in 1922. 
Frederick Bywaters, a sailor, who 
was the lover of Edith Thompson, 
stabbed and killed Percy Thomp- 
son, her husband, in her presence 
in a street at Ilford. Bywaters 
and Mrs. Thompson were charged 
with the murder and both were con- 
victed and hanged. By waters was 
undoubtedly guilty, but contro- 
versy as to Mrs. Thompson’s guilt 
has continued. She had writ- 
ten many letters of a very roman- 
tic nature to Bywaters when he 
was with his ship abroad, in some 
of which she recounted attempts 
of hers to poison her husband. 
By these letters, it was contended, 
she incited Bywaters to murder 
him. The defence claimed that 
these letters must not be read 
literally ; they were merely the 
outpourings of Edith Thompson’s 
romantic nature, and the accounts 
they contained of her attempts 
to poison her husband were sheer 
invention. 

Byzantine Empire, The. 
The eastern part of the Roman 
Empire. The process of dividing 
the Roman Empire administrative- 
ly, consolidated when in 330 Con- 
stantine the Great founded the 
new imperial capital named after 
himself on the site of the ancient 
city of Byzantium on the Bos- 
porus, reached its final stage 
with the death of Theodosius I in 
395 ; of his two sons, Honorius 
ruled from Milan during 395-^23 
over Italy, Africa, and the chiefly 
barbarian regions of western 
Europe, whilst at Constantinople 
Arcadius was emperor 395-408 of 
the older, more densely populated, 
and economically much wealthier 
lands of the East. The line of 
Honorius’s successors was ended 
by the barbarian chieftain Odoacer 
who deposed Romulus Augustulus 
in 476 ; but the East Roman or 
Byzantine Empire was to survive 
through a great many crises and 
perils until Constantinople fell to 
the Ottoman Turks in 1453. Greek 
in language and culture, Christian 
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in religion, Byzantium was both in 
form and in theory the continua- 
tion of the Roman Empire and, 
despite its mixed racial composi- 
tion and Oriental and other in- 
fluences upon its government, re- 
ligion, art, and ceremonial, it 
remained so to the end. Byzantine 
emperors, whether Macedonians, 
Anatolians, Syrians, or Armenians 
by birth, invariably referred to 
themselves and their subjects as 
“Romans” (Poo/xcxtoi), and the 
capital was commonly called New 
Rome. 

This endurance through more 
than a millennium of attacks by ex- 
ternal foes and recurrent internal 
crises is a striking tribute to the 
vigour and recuperative powers of 
Byzantine government and society, 
and to the skill and determination 
of the emperors, many of whom 
were rulers of the highest ability. 
More than to its military strength, 
which was numerically probably 
never very great, Byzantium ow'ed 
its survival to diplomacy, whereby 
the wealth of the Empire and the 
prestige and- attractions of its 
Roman and Christian inheritance 
were exploited to gain allies and 
to play off enemies against one 
another ; to its fortunate economic 
position at the intersection of the 
principal trade routes between East 
and West, which made it for many 
centuries incomparably the richest 
state in Christendom ; to the all 
but impregnable situation of its 
capital, the largest and most mag- 
nificeijt of piedieval cities ; and to 
its imppessjyie ^4wiinistratiye and 


financial organization, Roman in 
origin but greatly altered in the 
course of time to meet the changing 
needs of an Empire wdioso frontiers 
w'ere never stable for long. This 
centralised bureaucratic app)aratuH, 
which w'as such a contrast to the 
local feudal administrations com- 
mon in the West, seems to have 
functioned in the main with re- 
markable efficiency until the 11th 
century when, with the end of the 
Macedonian dynasty, there set in a 
decline from which there was to be 
no lasting recovery. 

Threat from the Huns 

In the 5th centuiy the succe-ssors 
of Arcadius were concerned with 
meeting the threat constituted by 
the westward migration of the 
Huns and successive groups of 
Germanic tribes ; for the most part 
these were deflected on to the 
Western Empire, where there was 
more room for settlement. Of 
more consequence were the groat 
theological controversies about thc^ 
nature of Christ which divided the 
Church ; the decision of the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451 ana- 
thematising the Monophysitos (who 
believed in one nature instead of 
two, human and divine) alienated 
the majority of Christians in Egypt 
and Syria. This division remained 
unhealed (despite attempts by 
later emperors to work out a com- 
promise formula of belief) and 
weakened resistance to the Muslim 
invaders two centuries later. 

Zeno, ruled 474-491, and Anas- 
tasius I, ruled 491-518, sought to 


conciliate the Monophysites, but 
this policy cau.sod a schism with 
the pope. This was ended by 
tiustin 1, a Macedonian peasant by 
origin, who usurped the throne on 
the death of Anastasius ; he was 
followed by his nephew Justinian, 
ruled 527-505, under whom the 
Empire reached its widest terri- 
torial expansion. His brilliant 
general Bolisarius first defeated the 
Rorsiana, the chief enemies on the 
Eastern frontier, and then, having 
overthrown the Vandal kingdom 
in N. Africa, began in 534 the con- 
(piost of Italy, later completed by 
his successor Narses. It was in 
Justinian’s reign that the various 
sources of Homan Law were codi- 
fied by the emperor’s jurists into 
one eoiuprehensivo and authorita- 
tive corpus. 

Justinian was also responsible 
for the building of the great church 
of Haghia Sophia (holy wisdom); 
but, like his predecessors, was un- 
able to heal the ecclesiastical divi- 
sion between Catholics and Mono- 
physites (2nd Council of Con- 
stantinople, 553). Soon after his 
death much of northern and cen- 
tral Italy was lost to the Lombards ; 
at about the same time Greece and 
the Balkans began to be occupied 
by Slav tribes, and a more menac- 
ing foe, the Avars, first appeared 
on the llanubian frontier, whence 
they menaced the Adriatic coast. 
Heraclius, ruled 610-641, the found- 
er of the next dynasty, enlisted the 
help of the Slavs against them. He 
also defeated the Persians after a 
series of campaigns, 622-627, and 
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recovered all the lands they had 
taken from the Empire ; but the 
results of this great triumph wore 
shortly nullified by the rapid and 
\videspread conquests of the Arabs 
under the successors of the Prophet 
Mahomet, who had died in 632 ; in 
rapid succession Syria, Egypt, and 
North Africa were lost, the islands 
of Cyprus and Rhodes became 
Arab bases, and in the reign of Con- 
stantine IV, 668-085, the capital 
itself had to meet a series of attacks 
from the sea that wore repulsed 
only after the greatest efforts. 
During the same reign Jhilgar 
tribes crossed the Danul)o and set 
up a princedom which Constantine 
was forced to recognize in a treaty 
of 681. This grow into the first 
Bulgarian empire, and was for 
more than throe centurios one 
of Byzantium’s most dangerous 
enemies. As early as 705 the 
Bulgars besieged Constantinople. 

To meet these great dangers, the 
government and administration of 
the Empire were radically reformed 
by the Heraclian emperors ; in par- 
ticular, the old division into prov- 
inces was replaced by a new one 
into military districts called themes, 
wherein all power was placed in 
the hands of a military governor 
{strategos) responsible only to the 
emperor. Under this official the 
rural population was organized 
into peasant communities holding 
land on condition of rendering 
military service whenever needetl. 
At this period, too, Greek finally 
replaced Latin as the official lan- 
guage of the Emiiire. 

The Isaurian Dynasty 

In 717, after a long jieriod of 
internal disorder and civil war the 
strategos of the Armenian theme 
seized power in the capital as Leo 
III, founding the Isaurian dynasty 
which lasted until 802. it was 
founded at a most critical moment, 
for a vast Arab force was again 
besieging the capital by land and 
sea ; but, with a characteristically 
Byzantine combination of general- 
ship and diplomacy (allying him- 
self with the Bulgars against the 
more immediately tiangerous foe), 
Leo succeeded in routing the 
Arabs. Later in his reign, by for- 
bidding the veneration of images, 
he initiated the policy of icono- 
clasm which caused serious dissen- 
sions in Church and State and, by 
alienating the popes, hastened the 
loss of the remaining Byzantine 
possessions in N. Italy, 762. The 
icons were restored in 787 ; banned 
again in 815, brought back in 843. 

During the 9th century the Em- 
pire suffered further losses in the 


West, where the Arabs began the 
conquest of Sicily (though Basil I, 
reigned 867-886, the usurper who 
founded the Macedonian dynasty, 
difl manage to assert imperial 
authority in S. Italy). In the East 
the Arabs were now less of a threat; 
but 812 saw tbo Bulgars once more 
at the gates of the capital after the 
em])eror Nicephorus I, 802-11, had 
been defeatoci and killed in battle 
in Thrace. But the walls of Con- 
stantinople proved impregnable, 
and the Bulgars retired. They were 
converted to Christianity in 864, 
but did not cease to be a menace to 
the Empire. Basil I kept them at 
bay by payments ; his son Leo VI, 
886-912, unwisely provoked a new 
attack. This was led by the tsar 
Simoon, 893-927, a most able ruler 
whoso aim was nothing less than to 
make himself emperor ; but again 
adroit diplomacy and the strength 
of the capital saved the Empire. 

The later part of the 10th cen- 
tury and the early years of the 
1 Itli saw the Empire at its apogee. 
The two usurpers Nicephorus II 
Pho(uis, 963-969, and John I 
Zimisces, 969-976, inaugurated a 
great new series of conquests. 
Crete and Cyprus were retaken and 
the Empire’s naval supremacy 
thus re-assertod ; the Arabs were 
driven out of their remaining 
strongholds in south-eastern Ana- 
tolia and the offensive was carried 
into northern Syria. The import- 
ant strategic position of Antioch, 
Muslim for more than 300 years, 
was retaken in 969. John Zimisces 
refused to pay tribute to the Bul- 
gars, who were completely defeated 
by the next emperor, Basil II. 
Their lands were occupied, and 
once mdte the imperial frontier was 
advanced to the Danube. 

No ruler of comparable energy 
followed Basil II, and in the short 
reigns of his successors the internal 
and external position of Byzantium 
seriously deteriorated. The great 
financial resources left by Basil 
were squandered, leading for the 
first time to the devaluation of 
the currency ; the central power 
could no longer protect the soldier- 
cultivators of the themes from 
being dominated by large semi- 
feudal landowners. A new and 
dangerous enemy arose to the East : 
the Seljuk Turks, whose conq\iest 
of E. Anatolia was followed, by 
systematic settlement, thus break- 
ing up the pattern of Byzantine 
society in that region. In the West 
another foe, potentially as danger- 
ous, appeared in the Normans who 
gradually conquered all the re- 
maining Byzantine possessions in 
S. Italy, and fixed their ambitions 


on the conquest of Constantinople 
itself. Owing to past neglect of the 
fleet, the emperors had to rely 
more and more upon the Italian 
maritime republics, especially Ven- 
ice, for naval defence ; this help 
could be purchased only at the 
cost of commercial privileges and 
concessions which seriously weak- 
ened the Empire’s economy. 

The Comneni 

Alexius I Comnenus seized the 
throne in 1081 ; to him and his 
successors (Comnenan dynasty, 
1081-1185) fell the task of dealing 
with these problems. The situation 
was further complicated by the 
Crusades, in part a reaction to the 
Seljuk conquests, and the conse- 
quent setting up of Latin states 
near the south-eastern border of 
the Empire. The first three Com- 
neni were able soldiers and diplo- 
mats ; with the aid of Venice 
Alexius in 1083 repulsed the Nor- 
mans who had crossed the Adriatic ; 
repelled a new series of attacks by 
the Kuman and Petcheneg tribes 
on the northern frontier, and 
effected the passage of the fixst 
Crusade through imperial territory 
with the least possible damage to 
his own interests. 

John II, 1118-43, recovered 
Cilicia and asserted Byzantine 
authority over what was now the 
Crusading princedom of Antioch ; 
Manuel I, 1143-80, sought by the 
traditional combination of arms 
and diplomacy to regain Italy and 
to unite the kingdom of Hungary 
to the Empire. Successful at first 
in the East, he sirffered a very 
serious defeat by the Turks at 
Myriokephalon, 1176, in central 
Anatolia. Another period of civil 
wars followed his death. Isaac II 
Angelus was deposed and blinded 
in 1195 ; his son appealed to the 
West, and it was partly as a con- 
sequence that in 1204, weakened 
by excessive dependence upon the 
Latins and without reliable allies, 
the Empire suffered the loss of its 
capital to an army of avowed cru- 
saders, financed and transported 
by Venice. 

A line of Latin emperors ruled 
precariously from Constantinople 
for 57 years, and the imperial pos- 
sessions in Greece and the Aegean 
were either parcelled out as feudal 
princedoms by the conquerors or 
became autonomous Greek despot- 
ates. The succession of Byzantine 
emperors was continued at Nicaea 
by Theodore Lascaria and his suc- 
cessors, 1204-61, until the general 
Michael Palaeologus succeeded in 
retaking Constantinople with Gen- 
oese assistance and in founding a 
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dynasty which ruled the remaining 
Empire until its tiiial collapse 
(Palaeologan dynasty, 1261-1453). 

Although Byzantium thus sur- 
vived the catastrophe of 1204 by 
two and a half centuries, it was with 
the first capture of Constantinople 
that its full and independent 
existence came to an end. There- 
after it (iould not hope to survive 
by its own vdgour and resources, 
but only by dej^ending upon other 
powers. By brilliant diplomacy 
Michael VIII staved off disaster 
which threatened from the Ange- 
vin kingdom of Naples, the suc- 
cessor of the Normans in Italy ; 
but in the 14th century the Empire 
was confronted by the last of its 
great Eastern rivals, the Ottoman 
Turks. The -lengthy civil war 
which followed the death in 1341 
of Michael’s great-grandson An- 
dronicus III, coinciding with fierce 
dissensions over the religious 
movement called Hesychasm 
(“ quietism ”), weakened the en- 
feebled state still further ; to the 
north the Serbian king Stephen 
Diishan, 1331-55, proclaimed him- 
self “ emperor of the Serbs and 
Romans ” and annexed most of the 
remaining Byzantine lands in the 
Balkans. In 1354 the Turks took 
Gallipoli, in 1361 Adrianople, and 
the Empire was thus hemmed in on 
all sides. Only with the help of 
western allies could the inevitable 
end be averted, but the now com- 
plete religious severance of East 
and West, and Byzantine memories 
of 1204, made any lasting alliance 
impossible. Twdce was the formal 
union of the Churches proclaimed, 
at the Council of Lyons in 1274 and 
at Florence in 1439 ; after both 
proclamations the emperor’s action 
was repudiated by a majority of 
the Byzantine clergy and no 
significant results followed. 

The advance of the Turks was 
held up for a period after their 
shattering defeat by the Mongols 
of Tamerlane at Angora in 1402 ; 
but Manuel II, 1391-1425, and 
John VIII, 1424-48, were unable, 
for all their efforts, to reap any 
permanent advantage from the 
breathing-space thus gained. The 
end came under Constantine XI, 
1448-53, with the siege of the 
capital by Mohammed II. For six 
weeks the small force inside the 
city held out against greatly 
superior numbers ; but the once 
impregnable walla were breached 
by the Turkish artillery and on 
May 29, 1453, Constantinople was 
taken by storm, the last emperor 
dying heroically in its defence. 
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Literature. The extensive 
Greek literature produced in the 
Byzantine Empire from the 4th to 
the 15th century has, as a whole, 
little interest for the general 
reader. It contains few works 
whose purely literary merit is very 
great ; most Byzantine writers 
were officials writing to instruct 
and inform ; and the literature 
they produced tends to be limited 
in scope and somewhat didactic. 
But it has great value to the 
student. 

The writers of the Empire were 
directly influenced and often 
dominated by their classical fore- 
runners, with whom they felt a 
strong continuity transmitted and 
strengthened through the Hellen- 
istic age, and the language and 
manner of whose masterpieces they 
often strove slavishly to copy. Not 
until the 12th century did a ver- 
nacular style begin to be used to 
any considerable extent. 

Most classical forms of com- 
position are represoiitod except the 
drama ; in addition there is a largo 
body of ecclesiastical writings— 
sermons, homilies, apologeti(^.s, 
dogmatic expositions, hyfnns, and 
a great many lives of saints. The 
novel is represented by the 7th- 
century story of Barlaam and 
Toasaph and a number of much 
later verse romances ; the epic by 
George of Pisidia (Tth century), 
who wrote of the campaigns of 
Heraclius ; and the anonymous 
Digenes Akritas (probably 11th 
century), the masterpiece of By- 
zantine secular literature. 

Prose Writings 

Byzantine prose falls into two 
principal divisions, theological and 
historical. Outstanding theological 
writers include, in the 4th century 
the so-called Cappadocian fathers 
{S. Gregory of Nazianzen or the 
Theologian and the brothers S. 
Basil the Great and S. Gregory of 
Nyssa). These, with their con- 
temporary S. John Chrysostom, 
wrote a great number of homilies, 
sermons, prayers, and devotional 


works, and had an immense in- 
fluence on later writers. • None of 
their tollow'ers approaches them in 
importance ; but S. John of 
Damascus (8th century), and S. 
Theodore of Studium (795-826), 
both strong opponents of icono- 
cla.sm, and the mystic S. Simeon 
the Young (11th century) may be 
singled out for mention." 

Historians. Procopius (6th cen- 
tury) wrote as a contemporary of 
Justinian’s conquests and his 
extensive building activities. The 
emperor Constantine VII Porphy- 
rogenitiiB (reigned 912-959) pro- 
duced, amongst other works, two 
books On the Ceremonies of the 
Byzantine Court, and the so-called 
On the Administration of the 
Empire, intended for the guidance 
of his son, which contain a great 
deal of precious information. In 
the early 12 th century the princess 
Anna Comnena wrote a panegyrical 
account of the reign of her father 
Alexius I (the Alexiad), which is 
certainly the moat readable of 
Byzantine histories. Among many 
other names may be mentioned 
those of Loo Diaeonus (late 10th 
century), who wrote of the cam- 
paigns of Nic‘ephorii8 Phocas and 
John Zimisces; Michael Psellua, a 
scholar and philosopher of the 11th 
century; the civil servants Cinna- 
inus and Nicetas, who described 
the middle and later Comnenan 
period ; and George Phrantzes, an 
eye-witness of tlie fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453. There were 
many other chroniclers who wrote 
long accounts of world history 
(often beginning with the creation 
and carried .down to their own 
times) for a loss sophisticated 
public ; Malalaa (6th century), 
Thoophanes the Confessor (d. 817), 
and Zouaras, whoso Epitome ends 
in the early 12th century, are three 
of the moat important. 

Poetry, Of hymn-writers, after 
the Cappadocians, may be men- 
tioned Synesius the 5th- century 
bishop of Gyrene, and above all 
Romanos (6th century), a Syrian 
by birth who brought the Greek 
hymn to its highest development. 
Amongst epigrammatists Agathias 
and Paul the Silentiary (6th cen- 
tury), Theodore of Studium, John 
Geometres (10th century), and 
John Mauropus (11th century) are 
the best known ; while Theodore 
Prodromus (a name which may 
have become attached to the work 
of two pr more writers) wrote in the 
12th century a great quantity of 
court poetry and occasional pieces. 

The names of numerous letter- 
writers, orators, commentators on 
the scriptures and the classics, and 
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authors of adininistnitivc and 
military handbooks can be found 
in the works mentioned in the 
bibliography. 

John Parker 
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Art, Constantinople was the 
home of that cffloroaconco called 
Byzantine art, the loading motive 
of which was the adaptation of 
existing Greco-Roman and Orient- 
al forms to tlie conception of 
Christianity held by Constantino 
and his fellow-convorts. 

During the reign of Justinian, 
527-565, this art reached its 
zenith. Tho iconoclastic move- 
ment, initiated by Leo the Tsaurian 
in the 8th century and directed 
against the exaggerated reverence 
shown to sculptured or pictorial 
representations of sacred things 
and persons, brought about a 
period of stagnation ; and al- 
though in 787 tho council of 
hTicaea revoked the harsh edicts 
against the “ image-makers,” it 
was not until the middle of the 
9th century that the use of images 
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Byzantine Erample of stone aiigree work from the Byzantine basilica 
of S. Vitale, at Ravenna. Italy ; built A.D. 526-547 


was restored. In 1204 Constanti- 
nople was taken by the Crusaders 
and sacked. Hundreds of monu- 
ments and smaller works of art 
perished, the most stringent eccle- 
siastical restrictions were imposed 
on art, which was virtually con- 
fined to the monasteries, and the 
Byzantine school had little, further 
chance of recovery. Its greatest 
successes were in architecture; its 
least important developments were 
in sculpture, chiefly because this 
art, from its earlier association 
with the statues of pagan deities, 
was from the first regarded as 
idolatrous. Only small, purely 
ornamental sculptures executed in 
ivory, gold, and bronze exist. 

Some fine examples of the first 


period, dating from the 4th cen- 
tury to the iconoclastic contro- 
versy, have been preserved. The 
episcopal chair of Bishop Maxi- 
mianus in S. Vitale at Ravenna 
illustrates the skill attained by the 
ivory workers and goldsmiths at 
that period ; tablets, ecclesiastical 
registers, chalices, urns, and other 
objects also attest the vitality of 
Byzantine craftsmanship in this 
and succeeding periods. Byzan- 
tine bronze doors of the Renais- 
sance are a feature not only of 
S. Sophia at Istanbul, but of 
several Byzantine churches in 
Italy, notably the cathedrals of 
Amalfi, 1066, and of Salerno, 1099, 
S. Salvatore at Arrani, 1087, and 
S. Paolo fuori le Mure, Rome, 1070. 



century and now in the Louvre, Paris 


This metal work is often decor- 
ated with figure compositions, set 
out in silver, gold, and enamel 
work. The famous Pala d’Oro or 
retable at S. Mark’s, Venice, con- 
sists of 83 figures or pictures in 
gold and enamel ; single tablets, 
diptyohs, and triptychs of kindred 
character are fairly plentiful in 
collections. The art of intaglio is 
beautifully illustrated by a trip- 
tych, in ivory, in the Louvre. 

Illuminated Manuscripts 

Byzantine painting may best be 
studied in the illuminat^ MSS., 
such as the sacred hooks, psalters, 
etc., preserved in the Biblio- 
th^que Nationale at Paris, the 
Vatican at Rome, and other collec- 
tions, Most of these are executed 
on linen. The characteristics of 
Byzantine painting are bright, 
rather crude colours and incorrect 
though expressive figure-drawing. 

The guide to painting by the 
monk Denys of Pourna, discovered 
in the late 19th century, contains 
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the strictest instructions to paint- 
ers, not only as to their choice of 
subject and treatment, but as to 
the purely technical exercise of 
their craft. Mural painting in 
fresco was carried out chiefly in 
the humbler churches. Istanbul 
is virtually destitute of remains 
of these ; but traces can still be 
seen in the chapels of the anchor- 
ite monks scattered through S. 
Italy and other districts where 
Byzantine influence prevailed. In 
the great churches mosaic was 
used instead of fresco. S. Sophia 
at Istanbul, S. Vitale, S. Apollin- 
are Nuovo, and S. Apollinare in 
Classe Fuori at Ravenna furnish 
examples of mosaic executed be- 
fore the Renaissance. The mosaics 
in the cupola of S. Mark’s, Venice, 
date from the late 11th century. 

Byzantine art exercised great in- 
fluence both on the schools of 
Christian art that followed it and 
on Muslim art. In Russia parti- 
cularly this influence appears in 
the 11th century ; and Byzantine 
traditions persist, in an attenuated 
form, in the ecclesiastical art of 
Russia and Armenia. 

Architecture. Byzantine 
architecture is the architectural 
style having its origin in Con- 
stantinople (or Byzantium) after 
the transfer of the capital of the 
Roman Empire to that city, a.d. 
330. In its essence it was a blend 
of Roman and Oriental architec- 
ture. The Roman architects em- 
ployed by the emperor in Constan- 
tinople were not long in introduc- 
ing experiments in Oriental design, 
which were at first confined to 
sculptural ornamentation ; later 
the dome, the peculiar product of 
Eastern constructive methods, 
captured the architects’ fancy and 
in time became the leading element 
in the new style, while the princi- 
ples of domical construction under- 
went far-reaching developments. 
These architects were the first to 
achieve the structural feat of 
placing a hemispherical dome over 
a square chamber, and, by intro- 
ducing the cushion capital, were 
the pioneers in springing arches 
direct from columns without an 
intervening entablature. 

After the Empire split, the 
Byzantine style steadily matured 
within the Eastern Empire, 
and during the 6th century was 
rapidly extended beyond its bor- 
ders. From this extension the 
emperor Justinian was chiefly 
responsible. In .532 he began to 
build the famous church of S. 
Sophia, regarded as the climax of 
Byzantine art. The churches of 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus, Con- 
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stantinople (Istanbul), 527, and 
S, Sophia, Salonica, 560, are other 
examples. 

The division of the Church into 
a western or Latin -Catholic Church 
and a Greek Church determined 
the planning of the Byzantine 
church to suit the Greek ritual. 
For this reason all the smaller 
Constantinople churches of this 
era are square in plan, with the 
interior fashioned in the form of 
a Greek cross, just as all are 
domed. Elsewhere locality and 
the dominating political influence 
of the time appear to have modi- 
fied the pure Byzantine type. 
Ravenna, for example, was the 
capital of the Western Empire 
during c. 404-493, and of the 
Gothic kings until 530 ; while 
during 539-752 it w^as the seat of 
Byzantine viceroys. Its churches 
accordingly exhibit an interest- 
ing variety of style, tending now 
to the Romanesque, now to the 
Byzantine. Tho plan of S. Vitale, 
for example, closely resembles that 
of SS. Sergius and Bacchus at 
Istanbul ; others, “ basilican ” 
type, show Roman influence. 

With the two styles, Byzantine 
and Romanesque, evolving side by 
side for a thousand years it is 
almost impossible to draw a strict 
line of demarcation between them. 
But the difference between the By- 
zantine building up to the 7th 
century and the neo-Byzantine of 
later date may be generally in- 
dicated. The earlier churches are 
noticeable for their absence of 
exterior effect ; they exhibit plain 
brick fa9ades, with the dome show- 
ing outside. Much of the interior 
decoration — wall facings of col- 
oured marble and mosaic — is of 
great beauty. The representation 
of the huma.n figure was denied to 


Byzantine sculptors, but they 
found scope for their talents in the 
decoration of the capitals of the 
columns and the frontal portions 
of altars. The plan of the Roman 
basilica wm,s generally followed, but 
churches grouped round a central 
dome are not uncommon. In the 
10th, 11th, and 12th centuries they 
are still constructed of brick, but 
the dome is often enclosed in a 
polygonal drum tower carried up 
and closed with a pyramidal roof. 
In Greece and Asia Minor this 
drum tower design persisted. 

External decoration gradually 
crept in ; Venetian Byzantine, for 
instance, is characterised by a 
double dentil order, the edges of a 
narrow marble fillet being bevelled 
off alternately right and left. 
Late Byzantine churches include 
S. Mark, Venice, 1042-71 ; S. 
Fosca, Torcello, 1108; several 
examples in Athens and others in 
Syria ; also S. Front at P6rigueux 
in Franco, 1120. 

Of Byzantine domestic architec- 
ture virtually no traces remain. 

Bihliograph}/. Manuel d’art by- 
zaiitin, Ch. Diohl, 1910 ; Byzantine 
Art and Archaeology, 0. M. Dalton, 
lull ; Byzantine and Romanesque 
Architecture, T, G. Jackson, 1913 ; 
L’Art Byzantin, C. Errard, 1927 ; 
The Byzantine Achievement, R. By- 
ron, 1929; Byzantine Architecture, 
J. A. Hamilton, 1933. 

B^antium (Greek Byzantion). 
Doric colony founded about 660 
B.o, by Mogarian colonists under 
Byzas on the European shore at 
the mouth of the Thracian Bos- 
porus. Devastated by the Per- 
sians under Darius Hyataspes, it 
waa raised by the Spartan leader 
Pauaaniaa to the atatus of an 
important maritime and commer- 
cial city. For more than 100 years 
after tho Persian War it waa 
alternately hostile and friendly to 
Athens, until it obtained complete 
independence in 357. When Philip 
of Maoodon threatened the liber- 
ties of Greece, Byzantium joined 
Athena and during a lengthy siege 
gallantly rosiated the efforts of the 
Macedonians to capture it. Under 
Alexander and his successors it 
enjoyed a certain independence, 
but was obliged to pay tribute in 
278 to the Celtic Gauls who had 
settled in Thrace. 

During the Ist century a.d. 
Byzantium was included with 
Thrace in the Roman Empire. 
Constantine the Great, struck by 
its splendid position, enlarged and 
made it the new capital of the 
empire, a.d. 330, under the name 
of Conatantinopolis (Constanti- 
nople), a city described under its 
Turkish name Istanbul. 


n IS the third letter of the present Enf?lish = I 
alphabet and held the same position zm 
in the Semitic, Greek, Etruscan, and 
Latin alphabets, from which it do- 
rived The earliest Semitic records reveal = 
the following development of its form — , L , 
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Its phonetic value was origin- ) ) \ V. 
ally the hard g (as in game) ; this is the phonetic 
value of the Semitic gimel and of the Greek gamma. 
But the Etruscan knew no distinction between the 


r--E^ voiced stop (g) and unvoiced stop (k), 

■ The letter C retained the sound k in the 

..I,,,: Latin alphabet, though originally it served 
-c.-: for both k and g : this early use is indi- 
pr: cated by the stereotyped abbreviation of 
J— the proper names Gains (C) and Gnaeus 
(CN). The letter G was an innovation 
in the early 4th century b.c. The form C altered 
little in shape through the passing centuries. The 
minuscule charactp (r), being simply a smaller 
version of the capital, has also changed little. 

As a numeral, the symbol C is identified in popular 
etymology with the initial of the Latin word 
centum (a hundred) ; in fact the Greek letter 6. 
(thefa)y which represented the number 100, 
became f. — in its turn, C. 
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^ liah and Latin alphalxdiH. vegetation. It oonHints of tropical less than those for hackney coaches 
In English it has two thornwood found in regions snb- the number of cabs increased 
distinct sounds : a voicek'Hs velar jeeted to long droughts, e.g, on the rapidly. The cabs, which had four 
sound, that of k as in cat, cot, cat, tahhdand of N.E. Brazil, in Mexico, wheels and were drawn by a single 
and before fi, L ;V »' Hi or hiss- ( Viitral America, [larts of the horse, were nicknamed growlers, 
ing sound, that of s as in cenaor, Su<lan, E. Africa, and the hinter- J. A. Hansom (1803-S2), an 
civil, cymbal. The two correspond- land of N, Australia. Oaatinga architect, w^as the inventor of the 
ing Voiced sounds are g and z. forms a (dose Jungle from 10 ft. to two-wheeled cab called a hansom 
C is sometimes mute, as in 7ft:aaclc, 15 ft. high, lealless lor six or seven after him. Introduced in 1834, in 
schmn, victuals, and wlum stand- months eacdi year, of which hare, its early form it had the driver 
before as in pack, trick, has no brittle, lifeless-looking thorny seated at the side of the body, 
influence on tlu'i pronunciation. huslu's, relieved by umbrella- This was later altered to become 
The combination cA, as in church, sliaped acacias, are the (diaracdcr- the large, two-wheeled vehicle on 
is a separate sign in some' aJpha- istic. plants. which the driver was perched in a 

bets, e.j?. Hindustani. In (b‘<rk Cdazapa. Town of south- dickey seat placed high up at the 

derivatives ch is pronoumual k, as (rentral Paraguay, ^riie capital ol back ol the cab. 
in character, echo, scheme, and in Caazapa dei)t., it is 22 m. by rly. A three-wheelcd cab was put on 
words of Frcimh origin as sh, as in S. of Villa Khiu. It is an agricul- the streets m 1897, but proved 
champagne, charlatan, in Scoi.s tural (Jcntrc, Pop. (cst.) dept., unsuccesslul. Towards the close of 
words such as loch it is velar fric.a- 70,000 ; city, 20,000. . the 19th century cab wheels were 

tive, and has the sound of ck in Cab. (blkxinial abbreviation fitted with solid rubber tires in 
German dock, Nacht. It is mute in of tlu'. French cabriolet, a gig-like place ol steel tires. 
ijacht, pronounced yot. coveu’ed (lamago on two wheels The first motor-cab went into 

The abbreviation C. or e. has a, drawn by two horses. ^Phe term service in Londcni in 1903. These 
number of c(^nuota.ti()ns many of came to b(‘. applied t() a Ikuuiscd vehicles were fitted with taxi- 
which are listed under th(' beading hackney vehicle seating two or meters {g,v,) which automatically 
Abbreviations. four persons which could be hired registered the charge due from the 

C. In )nuHio, (1 ) tlio firHt n()t(> on tho Ntreot of from a rank for a passenger. With the rapid develop- 
of the natural scale of 0, tlie chief speeified journey. _ nient of the internal-combuBtion 

note of th(i Ionian mode. Cabriolets were plying for hire engine, thtj taxicab (commonly 
- 9 - ■ This has been adopted in Paris in 1670, and in tho IStli called simply a taxi) soon super- 

as the normal or major century hackney coaches were seded the hors(3-drawn vehicle. 

— scale, consisting of the available in large? numbers in Xhe word cab was fimt omcially 
^ level white kevs of the London. But hackn(?y coach fart?s used in the London Cab Act of 

pianoforte or organ ; (2) the key of wore high, and it was not until 1896. The first regulations for 
C was used throughout tho classical 1820 that the cab, in the present- o aaa^ were issued m 

period for certain transposing day sense of the term, appeared in 19^^: Some 8,000 taxicabs ply tor 
instruments of the orchestra, sucli Loudon. Those early cabs were hire in London alone, 
as horns and trumpets. It became licensed and were subject to regu- CaDal. Name given to a group of 
more usual to give key signatures lations designed to protect pas- men workingin secret for fheir own 
to the parts sengors from excessive charges ; interests rather than for those of 

^ the people they are sup- 

. ”""k»3 posecl to represent. The 

f'*' derived from the He- 

brew Cabbala or Kabbala, 
H the secret philosophy of the 
f 1 0 Rabbins oraUy transmitted, 
I i I came to mean any small 
I 1 I clique of intriguers. It ob- 
\ I general currency in 

jj I England in the time of 

: ■ loort o w ****** Charles II from the initial 

Cab. 1. Four-wheeled cab or “growler,” introduced into London m 1830. 3. Hansom letters ofthe names of his five 


Cab. 1. Four-wheeled cab or “growler,” introduced into London m 1830. 3. Hansom 

cab, invented by J, A. Hansom in 1834 
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ministers, Clifford, Ashley, Buck- 
ingham, Arlington, and Lauder- 
dale, who were the origin of the 
modern cabinet. 

Caballero, Fern An. Pen-name 
of Cecilia Bohl de Faber (1796- 
1877), a Spanish novelist, dis- 
tinguished for 
the freshness of 
her vision and 
her realistic 
style. The 
daughter of a 
German father 
and a Spanish 
mother, she 
_ was horn at 

Ferniii Caballero, Merges, Swit- 

Spanish novelist 

24, 1796, spent her childhood in Ger- 
many, and c. 1814 went to Spain, 
and settled there. She was married 
three times. One of her best-known 
works La Gaviota, 1849 (Eng. 
trans.The Seagull, A. Bethell, 1867 ), 
contains rustic sketches of south- 
ern Spain. She made collections of 
Andalusian folk-tales and poems, 
published in 1859, and her short 
stories, Cuadros de Costumbres 
populares Andaluces, 1852 (Eng. 
trans. National Pictures, 1882), 
enjoyed a wide popularity. She 
died at Seville, April 7, 1877. 

Cabanis, Pierre J ean Georges 
(1757-1808). French physiologist. 
From 1795 he was successively 
professor of hygiene and of legal 
medicine and the history of medi- 
cine at the Paris medical school. 
He was physician to Mirabeau, and 
wrote several treatises on physio- 
logical psychology. 

Cabaret (French). Word raean- 
mg originally a booth or wooden 
shelter j then a small inn or wine 
shop ; now usually, by extension, 
an entertainment of the kind 
performed at a restaurant or 
night club while refreshments arc 
being served or as an interval to 
the public dancing. The essential 
cabaret turn differs subtly from a 
music-hall or revue act in that 
the artist is in intimate touch with 
the audience and has no help from 
staging ; at its best it is a solo 
performance, whether singing, 
dancing, or story-telling. 
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Cabatuan. Town of Panay, 
Philippine Islands, in the prov. of 
Iloilo. It stands on the river 
Tigum, 14 m. N.W. of Iloilo. The 
neighbourhood produces maize, 
rice, sugar, tobacco, coffe*c, and 
cocoa. Pop. 17,000. 

Cabbage (Latin enput, head). 
Hardy biennial vegetable of the 
large family Crnciferae and genus 
Brasska. The common cabbage 
(B. oleracea) is the species, of which 
numerous types and vancties have 
been raised. 

To obtain a aupidv of cabbages 
all the year round it is necessary 
to make three chief sowings. The 
moat important kind is the spring 
cabbage, ready for use from March 
until midsummer when fresh 
vegetables are least plentiful. It 
is raised by sowing out of doors 
about the middle of July in north- 
ern gardens and in the first wc^ek 
of Aug. in southern gardens. The 
seedlings are raised on a spare 
border by sowing seeds in shallow 
drills about 6 ins. apart. The Hea 
beetle, which almost always at- 
tacks the seedlings, can bo pr(‘- 
vented from doing (lamagc by the 
use of derris dust. By Sept, the 
plants will be large enough to H(‘t 
out where they are to remain : 
they need firm and moderat(‘ly 
rich soil. The plot from whi(*h 
onions have been lifted provides an 
ideal site. Some of the best varie- 
ties of spring cabbage are Har- 
binger (small and early), April, 
Flower of Spring, Ellanfs Early, 
Mein’s No, 1. In northern gardens 
planting should be cornpU'ted in 
Sept. : in southern districts it 
may be continued in Oct. 

Cabbages for late summer and 
autumn are raised by sowing 
seeds in March, and others for 
winter by sowing in April and 
early May. Both are sown on a 
spare border, and in summer, as 
soon as some of the early vege- 
tables have been cleared, they are 
set out where tliey are to grow. If 
the seedlings become overcrowded 
in the seed bed before a plot of 
ground is ready for them, they 
should be lifted and replanti'd 
temporarily at 6 ins. apart. 
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First-rate cabbages for late 
summer and autumn are Velocity, 
Greyhound, Emperor, Winnig- 
stadt, Ell Held Market. For winter 
two excellent sorts are January 
King and Christmas Drumhead. 
The Col(‘Wort, a small cabbage for 
autumn, is sown in April-May. 
Red cabbage for pickling is sown 
in Aug. and again early in April. 

Cabbage Fly [Anthomyia braa^ 
sirae). Insect of the two-winged 
order, somewhat resembling the 
common house lly, ashy grey in 
colour. The larvae feed chiefly on 
cabbage, and do great mischief by 
(levoui’ing the roots. They are best 
destroyed by the application of 
calomel dust. 

Cabbage Moth {Mamestra bras- 
dmf). Common British moth. It 
has greyish brown wings rather 








Cabbage moth, Mamestra brassicae 

more than 1^ ins. in expanse, 
partly bordered and dotted with 
white. It flourishes in June- 
,hily. The caterpillar varies in 
c,olour, but is usually greenish 
brown with a dusky stripe down 
the back . It does great damage to 
cabliages and other plants by 
eating the leaves. 

Cabbage-tree Bark {Andira 
inermk). Evergreen tree of the 
family Legiiminosac. A native of 
the W(‘Mt lndi(‘H, it has leaves about 
a foot long, divided into live to ten 
pairs of oval leaflets with purple 
pea-like flowers. The bark is used 
as a remedy for intestinal worms ; 
it has a disagreeable odour and a 
sweetish taste. Overdoses produce 
vomiting, delirium, and fever. 

Cabbala ( Keb, kabal, to receive). 
Hebrew mystical theosophy tra- 
ditionally received by certain Jew- 
ish seed s and not revealed explicitly 
in the O.T. The central doctrine 
is divine immanence, in a form 
akin to pantheism, and marked 



Cabbage. Various types ot this vegetable, which cau be grown tot use all the year round : L. to R., spring caftbage i 

summer cabbage ; autumn cabbage ; small spring cabbage 
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by the influence of neo-PlatoniHtn 
and Gnosticism. 

Its written sources are Sefer 
Jezirah, or Book of Creation, and 
Sefer Zohar, or Book of Illumina- 
tion. The former is ascribed to 
Rabbi Aldba, 2ncl century a.d., 
and the latter to his pupil, Simeon 
ben-Jochai. Both works, however, 
on present evidence, arc certainly 
not earlier than the 8th century. 

Cabbalism flourished betwec'U 
the 12th and Kith centuries, and 
affected both orthodox Jews and 
Christians. 

Cabell, -Iamks Branch (b. 
1879). American author. Born at 
Richmond, Virginia, April 14, 
1879, he became a journalist and 
was engaged on the New York 
Herald, 1899-1901. He was later 
concerned in coal mining in West 
Virginia ; and acquired a reputa- 
tion for genealogical researches. 
With the publication and banning 
of Jurgen in 1919 ho made hia 
name as a caustically satirical 
novelist. His stories are set partly 
in the imaginary mcnlieval country 
of Poictesme, which is peopled by 
the ancestors of the present-day 
characters. Among the best known 
are The Cream of the Jest, 1017 ; 
The Silver Stallion, 1926 ; Special 
Delivery, 1933; The First Genile- 
man of America, 1942. 

Caber, Tossing Tina (Gaelic 
cabar, pole, beam). Field event 
at Highland games. The cabor is 
the lower trunk of a fir tree, about 
17 ft. long, 12 stone in weight, dia. 
9 in. at the heavy end, 4 in. at the 
light. The pole is raised upright, 
with Ihe light end resting upon the 
ground, by officials'. The com- 
petitor supports it against hia 
shoulder while working his fingers 
underneath, then lifts the pole 
upright on his hands until ho has 
it balanced on them about waist 
high. He takes a run 10 to 20 yards 
and, with a tremendous impetus of 
all the muscles of the body, hurls 


the pole forward into the air. In a 
perfect toss the caber should turn 
completely over in the air, come 
down upon its thick ond, and fall 
prone with the thin ond pointing 
away from the tossor in a straight 
line with liis run. 

Cabet, Etienne (1788-1856). 
A French Communist. Born at 
Dijon, Jan. 2, 1788, and trained 

for the law% he 
took part in 
the revolution 
of 1830 and 
was appointed 
procurenr-gen - 
eral in Corsica. 
Elected to the 
chamber of 
deputies, and 
sentenced to 
imprisonment 
for revolutionary speeches, he 
fl(*d to England and became con- 
verted to the communism of 
Robert Owen. Returning to 



Etienne Cabet, 
French Communist 


France, he published Voyage en 
Icarie, 1840. 

In 1848 his followers established 
a communistic colony in Texas 
with Cabet as director. The site 
being unsuitable, they removed to 
Nauvoo, Illinois, where they pros- 
pered. Dissatisfaction with Cabet’s 
rule led to his exclusion from the 
directorship in 1856. He retired 
with a minority of supporters to 
St. Louis, where he died Nov. 8, 
1856. Consult Ikaria ; a Chapter 
in the History of Communism, A. 
Shaw, 1884. 

Cabinda or Kabinda. Small 
Portuguese enclave on the W. 
coast of Africa, part of Angola. 
Lying N. of the mouth of the 
Congo, it is some 80 m. long by 20 
broad, and has an area of about 
3,000 sq. m. The capital, Cabinda, 
with a good harbour at the mouth 
of the Bele river, was formerly a 
slave-port. It exports palm-oil, 
ground-nuts, etc. Pop. 10,000. 


THE CABINET: ITS GROWTH & POWERS 

iKr G. W. Keeton, Mi. A., LIi.D., Bean o£ the Faculty of Laws. 
TTniv. Coll., London 

The importance of the Cabinet in the constitution of the United 
Kingdom, is here indicated. For further information see Commons, 
House of: Constitution; Parliame?it, etc. 



Caber. Tossing the flr-pole or caber at the Highland 
meeting at Inverness 


The cabinet i.s the pivot of the 
British constitution, and it owes 
its position to the fact that there 
is not in the British constitution 
any separation of powers between 
executive, legislature, and judi- 
cature such as that which charac- 
terises the constitution of the 
U.S.A. The cabinet is not merely 
the supreme executive body ; it is 
also part, an increasingly impor- 
tant part, of the legislature ; and 
its control of, and responsibility 
to, parliament gives a greater unity 
to British government than is 
possessed by any other self- 
governing country. 

Historically, the cabinet is 
descended from the privy council, 

and just as that 
council was an 
inner ring de- 
veloped from the 
larger council of 
the Middle Ages, 
so the cabinet is 
an inner ring of 
the privy council ; 
few members of 
the privy council 
are cabinet minis- 
ters but every 
cabinet minister is 
a privy councillor. 
The modem use of 
the word grew up 
in the 17 th century 
and in practice the 


cabinet became dissociated from 
the privy council in the first half 
of the 18th century. 

The famous Cabal administra- 
tion of Charles II’s reign has been 
regarded as the earliest cabinet in 
English history. But it differed 
fundamentally from the modern 
institution. In the first place, it 
had no collective unity ; its mem- 
^bers, Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, 
Arlington, and Lauderdale, whose 
initials gave it its name, were 
simply five individual ministers 
whom the king chose and consulted 
individually and of whose several 
recommendations he adopted as 
much or as little as he pleased ; 
they were responsible to the king 
and not to parliament, and had 
little control over the legislature. 

These modern characteristics of 
the cabinet were slow to develop, 
and it was not until after the Revo- 
lution of 1688 that William III 
discovered the advantage and the 
need of choosing ministers from 
the party which commanded a 
majority in the house of commons 
and could therefore guarantee 
adequate financial supply for 
carrying on the government. The 
Whig junto of 1697 was a nearer 
approach than the Cabal to a 
modem cabinet. Anne’s reign 
began with a coalition government 
of Whigs and Tories, but by 1708 
the resignation of the Tories left 
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the naiiiistry purely Whig. In 1710 
it was supplanted by a Tory 
government, which remained in 
power until the death of Anne, in 
1714, brought the Hanoverians to 
the throne, and with them a Whig 
supremacy which lasted until 1770. 
None of these experiments between 
1660 and 1714 can be regarded as 
cabinets in the modern sense, 
however. The sovereign still 
framed policy, and consulted the 
chief ministers independently, 
when convenience dictated. 

How the Cabinet Developed 

Party government was thus 
secured, but there were still 
obstacles to cabinet government. 
There was a rooted distrust of the 
court, and parliament sought to 
protect its members from con- 
tamination by a series of place bills 
designed to maintain the separa- 
tion of the legislature from the 
executive. Again, the privy coun- 
cil was the only recognized ad- 
visory body of the crown, but its 
members were numerous and in- 
cluded Tories as well as Whigs. It 
could not provide a sufficiently 
small or united executive, and 
there were no recognized means of 
distinguishing the members to 
form a cabinet from those to be 
excluded. Even today the cabinet 
minister takes no other oath than 
that which is taken by every privy 
councillor, and in the 18th century 
every privy councillor might claim 
to be consulted on matters of state. 

Gradually, however, and chiefly 
during the long administration of 
Walpole, a monopoly was usurped 
by Walpole himself and a small 
group of ministers in whom he 
confided. It was he who developed 
the main features both of the 
cabinet and of the office of prime^ 
minister, with which the cabinet 
system is bound up. Both were 
disliked at the time by parliament 
and king afike, and the develop- 
ment was only made possible by 
the fact that George I understood 
no English and ceased to attend 
cabinet councils. In consequence, 
the prime minister presided at 
cabinet councils, and steadily 
asserted the right to select his 
colleagues ; who, in consequence, 
were selected from his party, and 
became collectively responsible 
for their policy. 

The essence of the system is 
that the cabinet tenders collective 
advice to the crown as a unit 
through the person of the prime 
minister. George III attempted 
to break up this unity and to con- 
sult ministers individually. The 
younger Pitt had great difficulty 
in stopping private communica- 


tions on matters of policy between 
George III and his chancellors, 
Loughborough and Thurlow, who, 
as official keepers of the king’s 
conscience, claimed exceptional 
privilege. In course of time Pitt's 
views prevailed, and the crowm 
was reduced to the alternative of 
accepting or rejecting the advice 
of the cabinet as a whole. This was 
really no choice at all so long as 
ministers enjoyed the confidence 
of the house of commons, and the 
only circumstances in which it can 
now be said — and that very 
doubtfully — that the ci’own might 
reject the advice of the cabinet 
occur when the parliamentary 
majority on which the cabinet 
relies has ceased to represent the 
country. The result is that the 
advice of ministers has become the 
action of the crown. Whereas the 
crown used to govern by means of 
ministers, now ministers, united in 
the cabinet, govern by means of 
the crown’s authority ; the cabinet 
is the crown in commission. Hence 
also the disappearance of the royal 
veto on legislation, since it could 
be exercised only on the advice of 
the cabinet, and the cabinet neces- 
sarily enjoys the confidence of the 
legislatu re. The change has placed 
the sovereign above politics, 
although the sovereign’s advice 
and experience are at the service 
of ministers, and may thus in- 
directly affect matters of state. 
Even where this occurs, however, 
the ultimate responsibility belongs 
to the cabinet. 

Status oi the Modern Cabinet 
The younger Pitt’s first cabinet 
contained only seven members. 
Owing to the increasing comph^xity 
of modern government the number 
temded to grow throughout th(‘ 
19th centurv, Until it reached the 
maximum of 23 in Asquith’s 
coalition (1914-16). A violent 
I'cactiou during the First Great 
War reduced it to five with a semi- 
detached member — an experi- 
ment repeated during the Second 
Great War. Two innovations intro- 
duced by Lloyd George were the 
creation of a secretariat and the 
publication of repoi'ts on the 
cabinet’s work in 1917-18. Proper 
coordination between departments 
is possible only by regular and 
close consultation in cabinet coun- 
cils, and a committee of five or six 
is too small in peace time for the 
adequate consideration of the 
complexities of domestic, imperial, 
and foreign policy. For the cabinet 
is supreme in all these matters, 
and although the interesting ex- 
periment was made during the 
iFirst Great War of including 


statesmen from oversea dominions 
who_ were not responsible to the 
British parliament, the achieve- 
ment of full international status 
by the dominions made it impos- 
sible for the experiment to be 
repeated in the Second Great War. 

Meanwhile, in the inter-war 
period, the cabinet returned to its 
normal peacetime size of 20-22 
members, and during the same 
period several cabinet committees 
evolved, e.g. the committee of im- 
perial defence and the committee 
on home affairs. 

A most important feature of 
cabinet government is the control 
the cabinet exercises over domestic 
legislation. The house of commons 
can turn out a cabinet, but the 
cabinet can also dissolve the 
house of commons ; and that 
threat, particularly when members 
are doubtful of re-election, is 
sufficient to determine the course 
of most legislation. The cabinet 
works best under a two-party 
system, where the opposition is 
ready to take office when the 
government loses the confidence 
of the majority of the electorate. 

The self-governing dominions of 
the British empire have copied from 
the motherland the system of gov- 
ernment by cabinet, which there- 
fore prevails in Canada, Australia, 
iSouth Africa, and New Zealand, as 
well ns in most countries of Western 
Europe. 

Bibliography. Development of 
Cabinet Government in England. 
M. T. Blanvelt, 1902 ; Working 
Constitution of the United King- 
dom and its Outgrowths, L; H. 
Courtney, 1905 ; Governance of 
England, S. J. M. Low, rev. ed. 
1914 ; The English Constitution, 
W. Bagehot, 1920 ; Law and 
Custom of the Constitution, W. R, 
Anson, revised edition 1922 ; Intro- 
duction to tlie Study of the Law 
of ihe Constitution, A. V. Dicey, 
91h edition 1929 ; The Cabinet 
System, 1830-1938, A. B. Keith, 
10.29; Cabinet Government, W. I. 
.lennings, 1947. 

Cabinet-making. Trade con- 
cerned with the finer and more 
delicate forms of furniture making, 
including cabinets and ornamental 
cupboards. It involves the use of 
hardwoods, put together with finer 
joints, made of slighter members 
than joinery work {q.v.), and orna- 
mented with turned,, carved, or 
moulded members. Workmen who 
wainscoted — i.e, lined with wood 
panelling — the walls of small rooms 
called cabinets, also made orna- 
mented panelled cupboards which 
came in turn to be called cabinets. 
See Furniture ; consult also Geor- 
gian Cabinet-Making, R. Edwards 
and M. Jourdain, 1944. 
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CaWe. Nautical term for a 
rope, chain, or wire hawser at- 
tached to the anchor or used in any 
other way for mooring a ship. A 
cable’s length is 100 fathoms or 
200 yards. See Chain. 

The word is also generally used 
in connexion with the transmission 
of electric currents. Electric cables 
consist of copper eon due tors cov- 
ered with insulating material and 
external protection, "fhe shape 
and size of the conductors, the 
thickness and type oF the insula- 
tion, and the overall protection 
depend upon the purpose oi' the 
cable and the conditions under 
which it is to bo used. 

Cables may bo grouped into two 
main classes: (1) those for con- 
ducting the weak intermittent 
currents in telegraphy and tclc‘- 
phony ; (2) those for transmission 
of electricity in bulk for power and 
lighting purposes. 

Telegraph Cable. In sub- 
^larine telegraph cables the con- 
ductor is usually comjiosed of 
small wires laid up to form a 
flexible strand with a diameter 
ranging from about in. to about 

in., according to the lengtli of 
the cable and the working speed 
demanded. Gntta-percha insula- 
tion has generally been used in 
the past, as it has cx(^oll(nit 
insulating properties under the 
great pressure and low temper- 
ature met with in the ocean 
depths. More recently a new 
th ^moplastic material has been 
useJ. When 'mixed with suitable 
plasticising and other agents it is 
mechanically as good as gutta- 
percha, while its electrical proper- 
ties are superior. 

Deep Sea Cable. Two or more 
layers of the insulant are used to 
cover the conductor for deep sea 
cable cores. Each core, or group 
of cores, is protected against the 
teredo or boring worm by thin 
brass tapes wound on spirally. 



CaWe. Left, dry core lead-covered 
telegraph caDle(76 strands of wire) ; 
right, single-core 182,000 volt gas 
cushion cable for underground 
transmission of electric power 
llcnli-y's Tflcaraplt Works Co., Ltd. 

Alternatively, when high fre- 
({uencies are to be transmitted, 
(!ach core has a return conductor 
of thin copper tapes applied with 
a long lay, and these are bound 
overall with a thin copper pro- 
tective ribbon. The cable is 
covered by two layers of jute 
bedding, over which is applied a 
layer of galvanised steel wires to 
give longitudinal strength, and 


these are protected against cor- 
rosion by cotton taping and layers 
of hemp or canvas tape which are 
impregnated with hot bituminous 
compound. 

The foregoing describes a normal 
deep sea cable, having a diameter 
of about 1 in. For shallow water 
cables and the shore ends of ocean 
cables the armouring wires are of 
greater thickness, to increase the 
weight of the cable, enable it 
better to resist the action of tidal 
currents, and protect it against 
damage by anchors, trawls, and 
rocks. Any one cable may con- 
tain sections of up to half a dozen 
different types, ranging from the 
deep sea cable through three or 
four intermediate types to the 
shore end. The longest cable yet 
laid in one length is the section of 
the all-British Pacific line from 
Vancouver to Fanning Island, 
3,458 nautical miles. 

Telephone Cable. Under- 
ground telegraph and telephone 
cables have conductors of single 
copper wires, weighing from 6^ lb, 
to 400 lb. per mile, and up to 2,000 
conductors may be included in one 
cable. The wires are insulated by 
special paper wrapped round them 
to form loose, air-filled tubes, 
since dry air is an excellent 
dielectric. Telephone conductors 
and their coverings are twisted 
together in pairs with long lay, 
and the pairs cabled together in 
layers, each layer in the opposite 
direction to the one below, to 
minimise induction. Telegraph 
conductors, which are in some 
cables associated with telephone 
circuits, and are arranged in rings 
outside them, have a special copper 
tape wound over the paper to form 
a continuous conducting tube, 
which is earthed to the lead 
sheathing to act as a screen and 
prevent interference between cir- 
cuits. The lead or lead alloy 
sheathing is extruded on to the 




Gable. 


ie. Sectional diagrams of electric cables. 1. Dry core cable ^ vj^s^taned subi^rSe td^pSme^cabki^^^^ 

cable as used in underground railways. 3. 4-core gutta-percha insulated brass taped submarme teiepnone caoie 

By permission of Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., Ltd, 
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laid-up cable by means of a 
hydraulic press. Where necessary, 
the cables are armoured by steel 
tapes or wire armouring, with 
compounded jute or hessian layers 
above and below to give protection 
against corrosion. 

High Frequency Cable. Mod- 
ern requirements of high frequency 
transmission have been met by 
using thermoplastic insulation. For 
the highest frequencies, or where 
appreciable distances are involved, 
it is now usual to employ coaxial 
conductors. These are spaced 
apart by only a small amount of 
solid material, so arranged that 
most of the cable dielectric con- 
sists of dry air. The spacing may 
be eiBfected by means of circular 
thermoplastic disks or washers 
placed along the inner conductor at 
intervals of a few inches ; alterna- 
tively a thread of dielectric 
material may be wound around 
the inner conductor in a single 
long-lay helix. By these means 
an effective dielectric constant 
only 10 or 15 p.c. greater than that 
of air itself can be obtained. Such 
cables are used for the simul- 
taneous transmission of several 
hundreds of telephone conversa- 
tions over distances of 100 m. or 
more, if suitable intermediate 
repeaters are used. See Co-Axial. 

Powder Cable. The types of 
insulant used for power or lighting 
cables are : impregnated paper, 
rubber, varnished cambric, or 
vulcanised bitumen. Vulcanised 
rubber is used for house wiring 
cables, machine connexions, and 
flexible cables of all kinds from 
lighting flexes to heavy mining 
and quarry cables for coal-cutters, 
drills, and electric shovels. Rubber 
insulation is made by mixing the 
raw rubber with other ingredients 
in heated mills. The mix is 
calendered into thin sheets, cut 
into strips, and lapped on to the 
stranded conductors. Rubber- 
insulated cables are usually taped 
and braided, but may be armoured, 
except the tough rubber-sheathed 
type, which is specially made to 
withstand abrasion and flexing. 

For transmission and distribu- 
tion cables, which are normally 
laid underground, impregnated 
paper insulation is generally used. 
The conductors are wrapped with 
the required number of dry insu- 
lating papers, twisted together, 
and covered with more belt papers. 
The whole is next dried and im- 
pregnated with suitable insulating 
compound. Because impregnated 
paper is hygroscopic, such cables 
are invariably lead-sheathed. 
Cables laid direct in the ground 


are normally protected over the 
lead sheath by compounded jute, 
or hessian tapes, and steel tape or 
wire armouring, the latter where 
longitudinal strength is required. 
Varnished cambric insulation, pre- 
pared by treating sheets of calico 
with linseed oil base or bituminous 
varnishes, is less hygroscopic than 
paper. Layers are lapped on to 
the stranded conductors to build 
up the required insulation thick- 
ness, as for paper insulated cables. 
Varnished cambric cables are most 
frequently made as single core 
cables, since they are useful for 
short power connexion. They may 
be taped, braided, and com- 
pounded over the insulation, or 
lead-covered. 

Power cables may be supplied 
as single, twin, or multicorc 
cables, depending on the system 
and voltage employed. Now that 
alternating current systems arc 
almost universal, three-core cables 
are most general. 

Supertension Cable. In- 
creased use of electricity has 
caused a progressive increase in 
the economic transmission volt- 
ages for electric power. The 
normal types of impregnated paper 
power cable are suitable up to 
about 22,000 volts. At 33,000 
volts “ screened ” type cable, 
having each core surrounded by a 
thin metallic screen to (diminate 
tangential stresses in the dielectric, 
are most frequently used. Above 
this voltage, oil-filled cables, 
specially made to remain full of 
oil under all conditions of load, 
have been successfully developed. 
Alternative types of cable employ- 
ing gas under pressures up to 
250 lb. per sq. in. have also been 
put into service. Such cables 
have the gas-retaining lead sheath 
reinforced by several thin layers 
of suitable metal tapes, and are 
protected against corrosion. 
also Atlantic Cable. 

W. H. Lythgoe, M.I.E.E. 

Caboched, Caboshbd, or Oa- 
BOSSED (Fr. cahoche, head). Term 
used in heraldry. When the head of 
a man or beast is borne full faced, 
with no neck showing, it is said 
to be caboched. Mask or face is 
sometimes used if the head is that 
of a lion or leopard. 

Cabot^ John (c. 1450-98). 

Anglo -Italian navigator and ex- 
plorer. Bom at Genoa, he moved 
to Venice in 1461 and was natur- 
alised in 1476. About 10 years 
later he settled in England, and in 
1496 King Henry VII, by letters 
patent, authorised him “ to seek 
out, discover and find ” all 
hitherto unknown lands. He sailed 


from Bristol with his sons and a 
crew of IS men on May 2, 1497, and 
52 days later reached N. America 
at Cape Breton Island. Cabot, 
satiafled that ho had arrived at the 
N.H coast of Asia, which he was 
seeking, then upturned, arriving at 
Bristol on Aug. 6. 

As the discovery promised 
considerable wealth,* Henry VII 
awarded him a pension of £20, and 
advanced money for a new voyac^e, 
granting fresh loiters patent 
Fob., 1498, for the possession of 
lands discovered. Three months 
later Cabot again sailed from 
Bristol, tliis time with a small fleet 
and 300 men. His plan now was 
to reach Greenland, then believed 
to be the extreme N.E. of Asia, 
by way of Iceland. One of his 
ships was driven back off the N. 
of Ireland by a storm, but Cabot 
pushed on with the remainder, 
and landed on the eastern shore 
of Greenland in June. He named 
the land Labrador after Joao Fer- 
nandes, a lavrador or fanner, from 
whom in Portugal he had first 
heard of it, and lat(‘r the name 
was givcui to the present coast of 
Canada in the belief that it was 
part of Greenland. On June 11 
the crews mutinied and refused to 
go further northwards, and Cabot 
was compelled to turn S. He 
rounded Cape Farewell, crossed 
Davis Strait, and touched Baffin 
Land, convinced that this was 
Asia. Then, sailing S.E., he passed 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, 
and finally reached Bristol in the 
autumn. He died soon afterwards. 

It may be •added that there has 
be('n in the past much confusion 
b(^tweou John Cabot and his son 
Si'bastian, who was credited by 
some biographers with several of 
Ids father’s discoveries. 

Cabot, S KBASTi AN ( 1474-?1557). 
Anglo- Venetian navigator. The 
son of John CVibot, ho was most 
probably born 
at Venice, and 
came to Eng- 
1 a n d a b o u t 
1493 with his 
father, with 
whom he sailed 
to Cape Breton 
Island in 1497. 

Nothing fur- 
ther is known Sebwtian, Cabot, 

nf hJa Ufr* nn+il ?lo- Venetian navigatot 
ox nis lilt untu painting 

1512, when he 

was paid for making maps of Gas- 
cony and Guienne for Henry VIIL 
In the same year he entered the 
service of Ferdinand of Spain as a 
cartographer, and in 1519 was 
pilot major to Charles V. During 
1526-30 he w^as in command of a 
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Spanish expedition to S. America 
and explored La Plata. The voy- 
age being iinprohtablo, he was 
banished for four years on his 
return, but was reinstated in his 
former post in 1533. 

He left Spain in 1547, and re- 
turned to England as adviser in 
marine affairs to the English 
government, and from 155,1, as 
governor of the Merchant Adven- 
turers, he rendered service to mer- 
cantile shipping. He organized 
the voyages of the company of the 
Merchant Adventurers to Russia 
in 1553, 1554, and 1556. The exact 
date and place of his death arc not 
knovm. 

Cabot Strait. Channel between 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton 
Island. Forming the entrance to 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, it is 
about 60 m. wide. It is named 
after John Cabot. 

Cabra. Town of Spain, in Cor- 
dova province. It is 38 m. S.E. of 
Cdrdova, on the rly. to Malaga. An 
historic city, and for long the seat 
of a bishopric, its former cathedral 
was at one time a mosque. Its 
ruined Moorish castle is of great 
interest. Cabra has jasper quar- 
ries, potteries, and a large trade in 
wine. Pop. (1950) 22,174. 

Cabral, Pedro Alvarez (c. 
1460-1526). A Portuguese navi- 
gator. The son of Fernao Cabral, 
governor of Beira and Belmonte, 
in March, 1500, he was placed by 
King Emmanuel of Portugal in 
command of a fleet of 13 ships 
bound for India. Following a 
westerly course down the coast of 
Africa, he was carried towards S. 
America, landing in April on the 
coast of Brazil, of which he took 
possession for the king of Portu- 
gal. Off the Cape of Good Hope in 
May four of his vessels wore lost in 
a storm ; ho reached Mozambique 
in July, and in Sept, landed in 
India where he made contact with 
the ruler of Calicut and he estab- 
lished trading relations. He visited 
Cochin and Kananur before re- 
turning to Lisbon in 1601. 

Cabrera, Ramon (1806-77). 
Spanish soldier. Born at Tortosa 
m Catalonia, Aug. 31, 1810, he 
joined the Garlists on the outbreak 
of the Civil War in 1833. Soon dis- 
tinguished as a pitiless but able 
leader, in 1837 he captured Valen- 
cia, and in 1839 the success of his 
arms promised complete victory to 
the Garlists. He was made count 
of Morelia by Bon Carlos, but the 
following year brought disaster, 
and Cabrera was driven into 
France, subsequently removing to 
England, After an unsuccessful 
attempt to renew the Carlist war in 


1848-49, he settled in England, 
where ho died May 24, 1877. 

Cabrini, Marta Francesca 
(1850-1917). An Italian-boni U.S. 
missionary and 
saint. She was 
born July 15, 

1 8 5 0, I 3 1 h 
child of a farm- 
er, at Lodi. In 
1 874 she was 
placed in 
charge of an 
orphanage at 
Oodogno and in 
1 880 founded 
there the first 
institute for training nuns as 
missionaries. Sent by Leo XIII 
in 1889 to the U.S.A., she set up a 
religious house on the banks of the 
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Hudson ; and on numerous jour- 
neys to North and Central America, 
as well as across Europe, she ex- 
panded the organization called 
Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart, setting uj> schools, orphan- 
ages, and hospitals, especially for 
poor Italians abroad. She became 
a U.S. citizen in 1009. 

In 1910, the movement having 
been approved by Rome, Mother 
Cabrini w'’as made superior for life. 
The friend of popes, of great prac- 
tical ability as well as spiritual 
fervour, she died in Chicago, Bee. 
22, 1917. She was canonised July 

7, 1946, as Saint Frances Xavier 
Cabrini, the first saint ever pro- 
claimed within 30 years of death, 
and the first U.S. saint. Her feast 
day is Bee. 22. 

CaCak. Town of Yugoslavia, 
described under the anglicised 
spelling Chachak. 

Cacao . See Cocoa. 

Cdceres. Province of Spain. 
Bordering Portugal, and traversed 
by the Tagus, it is the second 
largest (7,705 sq. m.), but one of 
the least developed of Spanish pro- 
vinces. It raises cattle and pigs, 
and N. of the Tagus there are 
vineyards. Pop. (1950) 549,077. 

Cdcexres. City of Spain. The 
capital of Cdceres prov., it is 20 m. 

8. of the Tagus, on the rly. to 
Merida. The old walled town has 
old palaces and a Gothic church. 
The modem part of the city con- 
tains the palace of the bishops of 
C6ria. There is trade in grain, 



Cachalot or Sperm Whale, one ol 
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cork, bacon, leather, pottery, and 
phosphates. Pop. (1950) 45,429. 

Cachalot or Sperm Whale 
{Physefer inacrocephalm). One of 
the largest members of the whale 
family, the males being often 60 ft. 
in length. Common in most of the 
warmer seas, it is met with in large 
droves or schools, which may 
number more than a hundred indi- 
viduals. More than a third of the 
whole body consists of a huge ob- 
long head with a long narrow jaw, 
containing from 20 to 24 teeth, 
from which a kind of ivory is ob- 
tained. The head often yields as 
much as twelve barrels of sper- 
maceti, while the blubber or layer 
of fat that envelops the body yields 
valuable sperm oil. Ambergris is 
a concretion found in its intestines 
and often seen floating on the sea, 

Cachar. District of Assam, 
India, in the valley of the Surma. 
The rich alluHal soil and moist 
climate favour rice-growing, three 
crops yearly being raised, while the 
hilly parts produce tea. The chief 
town is vSilchar. Cachar was an- 
nexed by the British in 1832. Area 
2,692 aq. m. Pop. (1951) 1,115,865. 

Cachm, Marcel (b. 1869). A 
French politician, one of the 
founders of the French Communist 
party. Born Sept. 20, 1869, at 
Paimpol, Brittany, he became a 
school teacher but abandoned that 
profession for politics in 1891, when 
he joined the Socialist party, be- 
coming the head of its propaganda 
department in 1906. In 1918 he 
was made editor of L’Humanit4, an 
office he retained after the journal 
was taken over by the Communist 
party following its formation in 
1920. He was imprisoned several 
times for attacks in his paper, e.g. 
on the govt.’s Ruhr policy in 1923 
and the Riff campaign, 1927-28 ; 
and in 1934 gave his paper’s sup- 
port to the Communist party’s 
advocacy of a “ popular front.” 
Elected a deputy in 1914, he re- 
tained his seat until 1932 ; he 
became a senator in 1935. He spent 
the period of the Second Great War 
in Brittany, and in 1945 was again 
elected a deputy. 

Cachoeira. Town of Brazil, in 
the state of Bahia. It stands on the 
Paraguassu river and the Bahia 
Central rly., 55 m. N.W. of Bahia, 
with which it has steamboat com- 
munication. It exports tobacco, 
coffee, and sugar, and has cotton 
and cigar factories. 

Cacodaemon (Gr. kakos^ bad ; 
daemon, spirit). Evil spirit, demon, 
or devil of inferior rank. In early 
times demon signified any spirit 
or being from another world, and 
the word cacodaemon was used 

T3 
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Specifically for a bad influence. It 
was employed thus by Nashe and 
by Shakespeare, but has fallen 
into disuse with the common 
restriction of demon to an evil 
spirit. See Demonology. 

Cacoon Antidote {Fevillea enr- 
(Hi folia). A perennial evergreen 
climber of the family Cucurbitaceae. 
A native of tropical America, it 
has a round gourd-like fruit with 
a woody shell, containing about a 
dozen large flat seeds. These are 
oily, intensely bitter to the taste, 
and have purgative and emetic 
properties which cause them to be 
used by the negroes in Jamaica for 
various complaints. They are also 
considered antidotes to poison. 

O&ctus {Cactaceae). A family of 
fleshy, thickened plants, leaves 
being absent or represented by 
more or less abundant sharp spines 
They are globular or column- like 
with many angles, or flattened and 
jointed. The flowers are solitary, 
stalkless, and brightly coloured, 
with many sepals and petals in 
numerous rows. They have several 
stamens, a single pistil with several 
stigmas, and succulent fruit, often 
containing refreshing and sub-acid 
juice. They are all natives of the 
hot, dry regions of the American 
continent, but many have been 
introduced to similar regions in 
various parts of the world. Their 
structure enables them to store up 
moisture for long periods. 

In many of the genera the 
globular or cylindrical plant body 
is boldly sculptured into vertical 
ridges, which bear the spines. The 
walls of all the internal cells and 
tissues are thickened, so that trans- 
fusion of fluids is slow, the result 


being to prevent the loss of 
moisture. There are internal air- 
channels to supply the tissues, 
fresh supplies being taken in 
through the stomata only' in damp 
or misty weather, when the ridges 
separate more widely and the 
intervening grooves become shal- 
lower. The absence of leaves 
not only obviates the danger of 
transpiration, but with the sub- 
stitution of spines protects their 
substance from browsing animals. 

A species of cactus called 
opuntia, commonly^ referred to as 
prickly pear, w'as introduced into 
iVustralia early in the 19th century 
as a food for the cochineal insect, 
and from a mistaken idea that 
the plant would help to bind 
sandy soil. The opuntia spread 
so rapidly that it soon covered 
some oOjOOO sq. m. of territory, 
including much grazing land. The 
plant was only brought under 
control by the introduction from 
N. America of the cactoblastis 
moth, which feeds ravenously on 
cactus. Mammilaria ; Melocac- 
tus ; Opuntia ; PhyllocactuH. 

Cacus. In Roman mythology, 
a three-headed giant. A son of the 
god Vulcan, his haunt was a cave 
on Mt. Aventine in Italy. As 
Hercules was passing through the 
country with the oxen he had 
taken from the monster Gervon, 
Cacus stole some of the herd and 
thought to avoid discovery by 
dragging the oxen backwards into 
his cavo so that the hoof-marks 
suggested they were leaving it. 
But Hercules discovered the theft 
when the lowing of the rest of the 
oxen was answered by those within, 
and he slew the monster. 


Cadastral Survey. A register 
of the real estate of a country 
It gives details of the extent^ 
ownership, and value of each piece 
ot land. Domesday Book is the 
most comprehensive early example; 
the modern Ordnance Survey 
carries out the satne principle. 

Cadbrn^r. Name of a Quaker 
family of cocoa manufacturers, de- 
scended from a tenant farmer of 
Uffculme, Som., who died in 1557. 
Richard Tapper Cadbury settled 
ill Birmingham, 1794, and Ifls son 
John began there the business 
which has become world-famous. 
His sons, Richard (b. 1835, d. at 
Jerusalem, March 22, 1899) and 
George (1839-1922), took control 



Whitlock Mown 

in ISflJ, when the firm employed 
a dozen workers. In 1879 they 
founded for their business the in- 
dustrial and residential suburban 
town of Bourn vill(^ {q.v .) ; and when 
the firm combined with J. S. 
Fry & Son, of Bristol, 1919, they 
were employing about 4,000 work- 
poopk^. Both brothers achieved 
much social work of enduring 
value, and in 1901 George Cadbury 
beeaim^ chief proprietor of The 
Daily News {q.v. ). Dame Elizabeth 
Mary (1858-1951), wife of George, 
was a prominent educationist and 
advocate of peace by international 
arbitration. >Sho was president in 
1925 of the National Council of 
Evangelical Free Churches. Con- 
mil R. Cadbury of Birmingham, 
Holou Alexander, 1913; George 
Cadbury, A. G. Cardiner, 1923 ; 
The Firm of Cadbury, 1831-1931, 
T. A. Williams, 1031. 

Gadder. Parish and town of 
Lanarkshire, Scotland. It stands 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal, 1 ^ m. 
N.E. of Bishopbriggs. It contains 
remains of the wall of Antoninus 
and <fl’ l^obroystone, associated 
with Wallace. Pop. (1951) 27,113. 

Caddis Fly. Order of hairy- 
winged msects (Trichoptera), 
rather like light and graceful 
moths. The eggs are laid in a 
jelly-like mass on the surface of 
ponds or on water weeds, and 
the insect in its larval and 
pupal stages is aquatic. The 
larva or caddis worm builds 
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cases or tubes in which it Uvea, 
composed of bits of wood, tiny 
sheUs and pebbles, leaves, twigs, 
. etc. The in- 
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Caddis Fly. Top, 
Phryganea minor ; 
centre and lower, 
p. grandis 
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Caddis Fly. Top, lo'ig aegmen^ 
Phryganea minor ; ed abdomen is 
centre and lower, kept covered 
p. grandis protected. 

When the time for pupation 
arrives, the caddis worm closes 
the ends of the tube with silk, or 
by attaching small stones, and 
passes into the resting stage. 
When this is almost complete, the 
pupa emerges from the tube and 
moves about in the water for a 
time before coming to the surface, 
where it is transformed into the 
perfect insect. 

Cade, Oil of, or Juniper Tar 
Oil. Dark, reddish-brown, or 
nearly black liquid obtained by 
the destructive distillation of the 
wood of Juni'ppjrus oxycedrus, the 
European juniper tree. It is used 
as an application in skin diseases. 

Cade, Jack (d. 1450). English 
rebel. His early life and personality 
are obscure, but that ho was a man 
of substance is proved by the Act 
of Attainder passed in 1451. Ho 
was known as Mortimer, and his 
followers were the yeomen and 
smaller landed proprietors of Kent 
and Sussex. The rising, which was 
political, and not social, in its 
aims, took place in May, 1450. 
After defeating the king’s troops 
at Sevenoaks, Cade marched on 
London and entered the city. 

Although the rebels abstained 
from plunder the citizens were 
alarmed at Cade’s demand for 
money ; and on hia retirement to 
Southwark the lord mayor closed 


London Bridge. The battle for ment or voice, embellishing a 
re-entry was unsuccessful, and pause; (2) towards the end of a 
negotiations between Archbishop concerto movement, an oppor- 
Kemp and Cade resulted in the tunity for free display of tech- 
rebels agreeing to return home, nique by the soloist. 

Cade himself re- 


fused to acknow- 
ledge defeat and, 
becoming a fugi- 
tive with a price 
on his head, fell 
fighting at Heath- 
field, Sussex, July 
12, 1450. Consult 
True Story of Jack 
Cade, J. Clayton, 
1909. 

Cadenabbia. 

Village and health 
resort of Italy, in 
the prov. of Como, 
on the W. shore of 
Lake Como. It 




Cader Idris. View of the ridge and precipitous sides 
of this Merionethshire mountain above Lake Tal-y-Llyn 

Fvith 


contains Villa 

Carlo tt a, with statuary by Canova Cader Idris (Chair of Idris), 
and Thorwaldsen. " ‘ Fifth highest mountain of Wales. 

Cadence (Lat. cadere, to fall). In Merionethshire, 4 m. S.W. of 
In music, tlie termination of a Dolgelly, it consists of a long, 
phrase or section analogous to precipitous ridge. Its summit, 
punctuation in literature. Four Pen-y*gader, 2,927 ft. high, corn- 
chief types of cadence are; (1) mands a magnificent view. By 
perfect : dominant chord and tonic tradition, anyone who sleeps a 
chord = a full stop; (2) imperfect: night in the Chair awakes either 
perfect cadence reversed = a com- poet or madman, 
ma or semicolon ; (3) interrupted ; Cadet (Fr., younger brother), 
dominant chord and some chord Term used in Great Britain to 
less expected than the tonic = a describe those serving in pre- 
dash or other sign indicating an service training^ units^ and under- 
unfinished sentence; (4) plagal : goingtraining with a view to taking 
subdoniinant chord and tonic a commission in the navy, army, 

. j , or air force. 

Perfect Tmperfect Interrupted Plagal 

intending 

' ^ — - 1 ^— ' to take commis- 

I viz. 22 ^ ^ oinns in a branch 


impertect inrerrupiea A'lagu, 

: cadets intending 

gjQjjg ki a branch 
( *‘ A- men” ) of the regular army 
CZ2. are trained at the 

: ■ : ':cn:>:zz2: ^ : 22 zz. : ::g“22::i : Royal Military 
122:: — ZZZiZZZ : ZZZZ 22 . : Academy (g.u.)» 



Cadence. Examples of the four types of cadence 


Sandhurst (where 
education is free) 
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Cadency. 1. Label. 2. Crescent. 
3. Mullet. 4. Martlet. 5. Annulet. 
6. Fleur-de-lis 


chord = a full stop, but not so after six months’ service in the 
decisive as the perfect cadence, ranks. Cadets intended^ for nat- 
See Intonation. i^nal service commissions are 

Cadency. In heraldry, the art trained at the Mons (Aldershot) and 
of distinguishing the position of a Eaton Hall officer cadet schools, 
bearer ot arms in his branch of a In peace, naval cadets r^eive 
family. In early feudal heraldry training at the Britannia Royal 
this was done by a wide system of Naval College, Dartniouth, with 
differencing, but the label was the Dartmouth sea-going training 
adopted to distinguish the shield squadron, and at a naval air 
of the eldest son. The recognized station. Cadets for the air lorce 
marks of cadency are placed in are trained at the Royal Air Force 
the upper part of the shield as College, Cranwell (^.u.). 
follow : eldest son a label, second There are also krge numbers 
a crescent, third a mullet, fourth ot cadets in the officers training 
a martlet, fifth an annulet, sixth corps of universities and m con- 
a fleur-de-lis, seventh a rose, tingents of the Combined Cadet 
eighth a cross moline, ninth a Force. The Combined Cadet 
double quatrefoil. See Heraldry. Force was formed in 1948 as a 
Cadenza. In music, (1) oma- successor of the Junior Division 
mental passage for a solo instru- of the Officers Training Corps 
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organized in 1908, and continued 
as the Junior Training Corps. 
Contingents of the Combined 

Cadet Force are formed in scliools 
in which education is continued 
to the age of 17 years and above, 
and consist of a basic section pro- 
viding training to the standard 
of Certificate A, part 1, and naval, 
army, and air force sections. 

Cadets graduate from the basic 

section to one of the service 

sections for advanced training. 

The Army Cadet Force {q.v.) 
consists of boys receiving pre- 
military training who are ineli- 
gible for the Combined Cadet 
Corps. Other organizations recog- 
nized as cadet corps include the 
Sea Cadet Corps and the Air 
Training Corps. 

Cadets (Russian Kadets). 
Name of a former political party in 
Russia, abbreviation for Constitu- 
tional Democrats (K.D.). It was 
formed in 1905 by liberals, who 
wished to set up a constitutional 
assembly, to be modelled on the 
English parliamentary system, to 
be used for the introduction of 
civil rights and liberties. In the 
first Duma. 1906, the Cadets were 


several portfolios in the various 
Kerensky cabinets ; but the Bolshe- 
viks became increasingly hostile to 
them, and after the Lenin-Trotsky 
coup of Nov., 1917, they were pro- 
scribed as counter-revolutionaries. 

Cadi. Arabic title for a judge 
of summary jurisdiction in Maho- 
niedan countries. He is required 
to be learned in the Koran and 
the religion of Islam, and the 
terms of his appointment vary 
considerably, 

Cadiz. Maritime province of 
Spain. It is bounded N. by the 
province of Seville, E. by the 
Mediterranean and Malaga prov., 
S. by the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
W. by the Atlantic, Cape Marroqui 
being the southernmost point of 
the mainland of Europe. Area, in- 
cluding Ceuta {q.v.)y 2,827 sq. m. 
Flat and marshy in the W., and 
mountainous in the E., it is W'at- 
ered by the Guadalquivir, Guada- 
lete, and Barbate, Though the 
country is subject to droughts, the 
climate is temperate, and the soil 
fertile. Cadiz is one of the wealth- 
iest provinces of Spain, its wine 
being world-famous, while it pro- 
duces also olives, fruits, fish, and 


owes its importance to its geo- 
graphical position and fine natural 
harbour, which give it almost 
unique advantages for maritime 
traffic, especially with America. 
One of the oldest ports and cities 
in the world, it is now a fortress, a 
naval arsenal, the see of a bishop, 
and a centre of art and industry! 
It has an equable climate, but poor 
water supply. Its picturesque, 
white-washed or marhle-huilt 
houses are high, with turrets and 
cisterns on the roofs. There are 
many public gardens and promen- 
ades, and a botanic garden. The 
absence of vehicular traffic and 
street noises, and the wide expanse 
of sea- views and the sea-breezes 
have gained for Cadiz the popular 
name of the Venice of Rpain. 

Its public buildings are mostly 
modern, a great part of the old 
town having been burned in 1596. 
It has two cathedrals, a picture 
gallery, a provincial library and 
museum, hospitals, medical and 
nautical schools, an observatory, 
theatres, and bull-ring, A watch 
tower, the Torre del Vigia, stands 
in the centre of the town, and in 
the church of Santa Catalina is the 


the largest group. When, after 
a short time, the Duma was dis- 
solved they adjourned to Viborg 
(Viipuri), where they issued a 
manifesto calling for passive resist- 
ance until the Duma was restored 
but met with no response. 

In the 3rd Duma, 1907, they 
acted as a parliamentary opposi- 
tion, and in the fourth, 1914-17, 
they joined a bloc, composed of all 
Russian parties except the extreme 
Right, the object of which was the 
strenuous prosecution of the war. 
After the Revolution, in wffiich 
they took a leading part with 
Miliukov as their leader, they held 
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salt. Among its famous places are 
Cadiz, the capital ; Jerez, Gib- 
raltar, and Algeciras, and Cape 
Trafalgar. Pop. (1954) 7,55,833. 

Cadiz (Phocn. Agadir, Lat. 
Gades). Seaport of S.W. Spain. 
The capital of the prov. of Cadiz, 

it stands at the 

end of a narrow ' ^ * 

isthmus project- 
ing 5 m. into 
the Bay of Cadiz, 

95 m. by rly. 

S. of Seville. 

Approached by 
a single railway 
and one road, it Cadiz arms 



Cadiz. Plan of this Spanish seaport, one of the oldest maritime cities in the world 


picture on which Murillo was en- 
gaged wlien ho met his death. 
There is trade in sherry, olives, salt, 
and fruit. Pop. (1954) 105,366. 

Founded by the Phoenicians, 
traditionally about 1100 b.c., 

Agadir was by the 7th century B.c. 
a famous mart for tin, silver, and 
amber. The Carthaginians occu- 
pied it about 501. HamiJear, 
Hannibal, and the Scipios fitted 
out fleets and armies liero. Pompey 
and Caesar disputed its possession. 
In 49 B.c. it acquired full rights of 
Roman citizenship, and retained 
its high commercial importance 
throughout antiquity. Sung by 
Latin poets, its amenities, cookery 
and dancing-girls were famous in 
Roman times ; its fish and pre- 
served meats w'cre celebrated in 
Athena in the 4th century B.c., 
and in Romo in the 2nd century 
A.D. Yet in the Middle Ages, 
Cadiz, the Jezirai-Kadis of the 
Arabs, disappeared from the pages 
of history. When Alphonso X of 
Castile captured it in 1262, he had 
almost wholly to repeoplc it, and 
its new prosperity did not begin 
until the discovery of America. 
Attacked by corsairs, sacked by 
the English, besieged by the 
French, it yet recovered so that in 
1765 it rivalled London in wealth, 
but wars and the loss of the Span- 
ish- American colonies again ruined 
it. Its trade was still further de- 
pressed by the competition of Gib- 
raltar and Seville. At Cadiz in 
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(i09-6^ F. (320-0" 0.). In hard- 
ncsH it comes between gold and 
tin. It may be drawn into tine w-ire 
and hammered into thin leaves. It 
is silvery-white with a bluish tinge, 
has a compact, fibrous texture, 
strong lustre, and will take a high 
polish. In appearance it is similar 
to tin and has a similar crystalline 
structure, causing it to give out 
the same pecubar crackling noise 
when a strip or rod of it is bent. 
Heated in air, it burns quickly, 
giving off brovTi fumes of the 
oxide. It dissolves in hj-drochloric 
and sulphuric acids, and is readily 
attacked by nitric acid. 

It occurs in nature as the 


1812 the first liberal constitution 
of Spain was promulgated. The 
city was taken by Gen. Franco's 
troops at the outbreak of the civil 
war in 193(). 

Cadiz, FxrEDiTiONS against. 
Owing to its position in the Ifith 
and 17th centuries as the chief 
harbour of the Spanish fleet, this 
port was several times attacked by 
the English. On April If), 1587, 
just as the Armada was about to 
sail, Sir Francis Drake’s fleet 
entered it. He destroyed by fire or 
otherwise 33 w-aiting Spanish war- 
ships, and carried off four others 
that were filled with provisions. 
In June, bbOb, the feat was re- 
peated with even greater success. 
The English fleet under Sir Charles 
Howard and the earl of Essex, with 
Sir Walter Raleigh as their chief 
officer, sailed in and seized two 
ships, the others being dt'stroyed 
by the Spaniards before the Eng- 
lish could reach them. Tlic town 
was then taken by assault, but the 
proposal to hold it as an English 
possession being abandoned, the 
invaders started a disastrous fire 
in it and left. This operation 
practically ended Elizabeth’s long 
struggle with Spain, 

In Oct., 1625, Cadiz was attacked 
by a fleet led by Edward Cecnl, 
Viscount Wimbledon, The Spanish 
ships were driven after a fight into 
the inner harbour, but the Span- 
iards succeeded in repelling a 
further attack, while the troops 
who had disembarked were over- 
come by the supplies of drink they 
found. The garrison having been 
strengthened, the English gave up 
the idea of a siege and withdrew. 

The next operation took place 
during the war of the Spanish 
Succession. In July, 1702, a large 
fleet, English and Dutch combined, 
sailed from Spithead under Sir 
George Rooke, the accompapying 
troops being led by the duke of 
Ormonde. It arrived before the 
port, but Rooke declined to attack 


the town, though one or tw'o 
adjacent places were plundered. 

(ladiz was closely watched by 
the British during the Napoleonic 
wars. It was blockaded at times, 
while in Oct., 1800, an attempt to 
s(‘izc it was abandoned on the news 
that the plague was raging in the 
town. After the Spaniards had 
become the allies of Britain it w-as 
besieg(‘d in vain by the French 
between 1810 and 1812. An engage- 
ment at sea between the French 
and the Spaniards on July 20, 
1640, is sometimes called the battle 
of Cadiz. In it the Spaniards were 
badly defeated. 

Cadiz, Bay of. Inlet of the At- 
lantic on the S.W. coast of Spain. 
It is divided into an inner and an 
outer bay, and has a breadth of 7 
m. At the point of the peninsula to 
the S.W. is the city of Cadiz, and at 
the N. entrance stands the town of 
Rota. La Carraca, on the E. shore 
of the inner bay, contains an 
arsenal and shipbuilding yards. 

Cadman, Samuel Parkes 
(1864-1936). American clergyman. 
Born at Wellington, Shropshire, 
England, .Dee. 18, 1864, and 

educated at London university, he 
subsequently went to America, 
He was pastor of the Metropolitan 
Temple, New York, 1895-1901, 
going from there to the Central 
Congregational church, Brooklyn. 
He was an ardent supporter of the 
Y.M.C.A. He was president of 
the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, 1924-28, and 
radio minister of the council from 
then until his death, July 12, 1936. 
His published works include 
Charles Darwin and Other English 
Thinkers, 1911 ; The Parables of 
Jesus, 1931. 

Cadmium (Gr. cadmeia, ore of 
zinc). Metallic element, discovered 
by Strohmeyer in 1817. Its chemi- 
cal symbol is Cd, atomic number 
48, atomic weight 112*41 ; its 
specific gravity, cast 8*62, and 
rolled 8-69 ; and its melting point 


mineral greenockite (CdS), but is 
mure commonly found in zinc, 
lead, or copper ores, from which it 
is recovered as a by-product. 
Cadinivm is obtained by the dis- 
tillation of zinc ores as a deposit 
of bine powder, which consists of a 
mixture of the metal and its oxide. 
The cadmium is then separated 
from the remaining zinc by re- 
peated distillation or by electroly- 
sis, using a solution of a soluble 
cadmium salt, either the chloride 
or the sulphate. Cadmium is used 
as an electro- deposited rust-proof 
coating on steel, and cadmium- 
base alloys containing silver and 
copper have been developed for 
heaving purposes. Cadmium is 
also a constituent of brazing sol- 
ders, soft solders, and fusible 
alloys, and large tonnages are used 
as a 1 p.c. cadmium-copper alloy 
for trolley wires, the cadmium 
increasing*^ the strength of copper 
without substantially reducing its 
conductivity for electricity. 

Cadmium, marketed in small 
sticks of metal, or as a yellow 
powder (the sulphide), is also used 
for the preparation of yellow and 
red pigments for calico printing and 
for the colouring of fancy soaps 
and porcelain ; while it furnishes a 
brilliant and permanent yellow 
favoured by artists. 

Cadmus. In Greek legend, son 
of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. When 
his sister Euro pa was abducted by 
Zeus, Cadmus was sent by his 
father in search of her. After a long 
and unavailing search Cadmus 
consulted the oracle of Delphi, 
which bade him follow a cow which 
he should find, and build a city on 
the spot where she lay down. The 
cow halted in Boeotia, and Cad- 
mus, in endeavouring to get water 
from a spring for a thanksgiving 
sacrifice, came into conflict with 
the dragon that guarded it. With 
the help of Athena he overcame 
the monster, and on the advice of 
the goddess sowed its teeth in the 
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ground. A crop of armed men 
called Sparti (sown) sprang up, 
who fought until only five were 
left, who helped Cadmus to build 
the city of Thebes. 

Cadmus married Harmonia, 
daughter of Aphrodite, but owing 
to the persecution of Hera, wife of 
Zeus, he and his wife were forced to 
leave Thebes. Begging the gods to 
remove them from the w’orld, they 
were changed by Zeus into serpents 
and placed in Elysium. Cadmus 
was said to have introduced the 
Phoenician alphabet and other 
useful inventions into Greece. 

Cadogaii) Earl. English title 
borne since 1800 by a family of 
Irish descent. The 1st earl, an 
able soldier, was made a baron and 
in 1718 an earl. On his death the 
earldom became extinct, but the 
barony was inherited by his 
brother. The latter’s son was made 
Viscount Chelsea and Earl Cadogan 
in 1800. The 2nd baron, previously 
Gen. Charles Cadogan (1691-1776), 
married the daughter of Sir Hans 
Sloane, and thus brought into the 
family the valuable estates in 
Chelsea, An eldest son is known as 
Viscount Chelsea. William, 7th 
earl, was born in 1914 and suc- 
ceeded his father in 1933. Vron. 
Ca-dug'-gan. 

Cadogan, William Cadogan, 
1st Earl (1675-1726). British 
soldier. Bom in Dublin, he 
entered the army of William III. 
He served under Marlborough and 
was present at Blenheim, Ramillies, 
and other battles. He discharged 
his duties as quartermaster-general 
1706-11 with singular ability, and 
was one of the best staff officers 
the British army ever had. To 
Cadogan was chiefly due the 
defeat of the Jacobite rising in 
Scotland in 1715, and he was 
raised to the peerage the following 
year, and made an earl 1718. Ho 
was M.P. for Woodstock, 1705-16, 
and British minister in Holland, 
1714-19. He died at Kensington, 
July 17, 1726, and was buried in 
Henry VH’s chapel, Westminster. 

Cadogan, George Henry 
Cadogan, 6th Earl (1840-1915). 
British politician. Son of the 
4th earl, and great-nephew of the 
1st duke of Wellington, he was 
bom May 12, 1840, and educated 
at Christ Church, Oxford. Elected 
Conservative M.P. for Bath, 1873, 
he succeeded to the peerage in 
that year and was under-seoretary 
for war 1875-78 ; for the colonies, 
1878-80 ; lord privy seal, 1886-92 ; 
and lord -lieutenant of Ireland, 
1895-1902. His estates in Chelsea, 
of which he became the first 
mayor in 1900, made him one of 



Sir Alexan der Cadogan 
British diplomatist 


the largest ground landlords in 
London. He died March 6, 1915. 

Cadogan, Sir Alexander 
George Montagu (b. 1884). 

British diplomatist. Youngest son 
of the 5th Earl 
Cadogan, he [ . 
was born Nov. : 

25, 1884, and ; 
was educated 
at Eton and 
Oxford. At- 
tache at Con- 
stant inople. 

1909, and at 
the foreign of- 
fice, 1912 and 
1914, he did special work in con- 
nexion with the League of Nations 
after the First Great War. Minister 
to China 1933-35, he became am- 
bassador to that country, 1935-36. 
He was deputy under-.secrctary of 
state for foreign affairs, 1936-37 
permanent under-secretary, 1938- 
46. Created K.C.B., 1941, he wa.s 
permanent representative of the 
U.K. on the security council of 
the United Nations, 1946-50. He 
was given the O.M. in 1951. 

Cadogan Square. A London 
square. S. of Hams Place and W. 
of Pavilion Road, it was laid out in 
1882-83. It contains some fine 
houses with noteworthy porticoes. 
With Lennox Gardens it covers the 
site of Prince’s Cricket Club and 
The Pavilion, an ornamental man- 
sion built by H. Holland, the archi- 
tect of Hans Town, as this part of 
Chelsea used to be called, with 
grounds laid out by “ Capability ” 
Brown. It forms part of the 
London estate of Earl Cadogan. 

Cadoma, Count Lttioi (1850- 
1928). Italian soldier. The son of 
Count Raft'aele Cadorha. the leader 

of the Italian 
army that in- 
vaded the pa- 
pal states in 
1870, he was 
born at Pal- 
lanza, Sept. 4, 
1850. Educa- 
ted at the mili- 
tary school, 
Turin, he en- 
tered the Ital- 
ian army in 
1868. When Italy, in May, 1915, 
entered the Fr.st Great War, 
Cadorna, appointed C.-in-C., held 
that position until immediately 
after the battle of Caporotto, 
1917, when he was superseded. 
After representing Italy on the 
military council at Versailles, he 
retired in 1918. He published a 
life of his father, 1922. A marshal 
from 1924, he died Dec. 23, 1928. 



Count Cadorna, 
Italian soldier 

Vandyk 


Cadoudal, Georges (1771- 
1804). French insurgent. Born in 
Morbihan, Jan. 1, 1771, the son of a 
Breton peasant proprietor, he was 
roused by the revolutionary attack 
on the Church to organize a 
counter-revolution in Morbihan in 
1703. On its suppression he joined 
the army of La Vendt^e, returned 
to Morbihan after the defeat of 
Savenay, 1793, and was captured 
by the republicans. He escaped, 
and as leader of the Chouans 
carried on a guerrilla warfare until 
1800, when ho was forced to take 
refuge in England. On his return 
to France, 1803, continuing to plot 
against Bonaparte, he was cap- 
tured and, refusing to ask pardon, 
was executed in Paris, June 25, 
1804. Chouans. 

Cadoxton. Eccles. district of 
Glamorganshire, Wales. It is 7 m. 
S.W. of Cardiff* by rly. Coal and 
iron are worked here. Pop. 6,548. 

Cadre ( h’ reneh, frame). Military 
term for the basic organization of 
a unit — the “ skeleton,” which is 
clothed by calling up the rank and 
file on mobilisation. British infan- 
try battalions stationed at home 
are often called cadres, because 
they are unht to take the field 
until their reserves arc called up. 
fl’hc headquarters of a division is 
in peace a more framework of 
what it is in war. The term cadre 
is also applied to a squad of 
privates selected for training as 
n.c.o.s. See Army, British. 

Caduceus (Latinised form of 
Gr. kerykeion, herald’s staff). In 
Greek mytht)logy, the rod borne by 
Hermes, the messenger of the gods, 
as the symbol of his power. Two 
serpents were c'ntwined round the 



Caduceus. Bronze statue o! Mercury, 
at Florence, holding the caduceus 
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lower end of it. With the ondueeus oritieiam dates thorn in the main 

from the 9th century. These 
paraphrasoa were translated into 

•’y Thorpe, 
18.32, and by C. W. Kennedy, 1916 
awtoryrap/^v Epic of the Fall' 
or Man : a Comparative Study of 
Caedmon, Dante, and Milton, S. H. 
Gurtom, 1890 ; Caedmon MS. of 
Anglo-Saxon l^iblieal Poetry, ed. 
feir Iflrael Gollancz, 1927, 

Caen. City of Normandy, 
France. Ft stands on the Orne, 
about 9 in. from its month in the 


British armour and infantry 
crossed the river and established 
a bridgehead towards the Orne 
river, which withstood several 
sharp counter-attacks. Heavy 
bombardment, in which naval fire 
from H.M.SS. Rodney, Roberts, 
and Belfast took part, together 
with heavy air attack by the 
K.A. Ic, was followed on July 8 by 
a British and Canadian three- 
pronged attack, and next day most 
of the town was in Allied hands. 



Caen, Normandy. Left, Abbaye-aux-Hommes, a church founded bv William 
the Conauetor : nght. Abbiye-aui-Oames, whieh wM sHgbUy 

the flghtinff of 1944 


Hermes conducted the souls of tho 
dead to Hades, In modern times, 
as the symbol of Mercury, the 
Roman counterpart of Hermes and 
the god of commerce, the caduccua 
is sometimes adopted as the device 
of business houses. 

Cadurci. Name of tho inhabi- 
tants of Gallia Aquitanie.a, cele- 
brated for their manufactoric's of 
linen, etc. Their capital was 
Divona, now Oahors (q.v.), a part 
of which is still known as Les 
Cadurcas. 

Cadwaladr. The name of two 
Welsh princes. Tho first reigned 
over the Britons in Wales in the 
7th century, fought against Oswy 
of Northumbria and other J{lnglis'h 
kings, and died in 6(14. A famous 
figure in Welsh legend, he was later 
regarded as a saint. The second 
Cadwaladr was a prince of the 12th 
century. A son t)f King Gruffyd, 
he passed much of his time in trilial 
wars and in struggles with his 
brother Owain. At one time a fugi- 
tive in Ireland, he was reinstiated 
by Henry It, 1157, l)ut in U65 
joined with the rest of Wales in 
opposing Hemry’s invasion. He 
died in March, 1172, and is oel(‘- 
brated in the Welsh cUrouioleB as 
a patriot. Ho is b\incd along witl\ 
Owain in Bangor catlu'dral. 

Caecilian {Lat, emeus, blind). 
Worm-like amphibian belonging to 
the order Gymuophiona. Caeciliana 

occur in 8. 
Asia and Africa 
and in Central 
and 8. Amer- 
ica. They bur- 
row in tho 
ground, and 
Caecilian, a worm- only the larval 
like amphibian stage is passed 

in the water. 

Caecum (Lat. caecm, blind). 
The beginning of tho large intes- 
tine. Into it open the ileum and 
the vermiform appendix {q.v.). 

Caedmon (d. c. 675). Anglo- 
Saxon poet. According to Bede, he 
was a labourer at 8. Hilda’s monas- 
tery at Whitby. Ignorant of song, 
when the harp was passed from 
hand to hand ho withdrew to the 
stable to tend tho cattle. While he 
slept he had a vision bidding him 
sing of tho Creation, and thus in- 
spired he composed verses, which 
Bede gives in Latin form. Caedmon 
on the advice of S. Hilda became 
a monk at Whitby, where he died. 

A 10th century MS., now in the 
Bodleian Library, contains a 
series of metrical paraphrases called 
The Caedmon Poems. They were 
discovered by Francis Junius, a 
friend of Milton, in 165.5, and later 


Knglish (fiiannol, and is the capital 
of the department of Calvados, 
ft is a river port, having good 
aeciommodation for ships, and a 
fishing ccntj’o. A canal, as well as 
the river, connects it with the 
English Channel. The imports in- 
elude coal and timber, and the 
exports arc atone, iron ore, and the 
agricultural products of Normandy. 
The famous Caen stone is quarried 
in tho neighbourhood. 

Caen is chiefly interesting his- 
torically for its connexion with 
William the Conqueror. Here is the 
church of 8. liltiennc, also known 
as the Abbaye-aux-Hommes, 
which he founded as a penance 
and which once contained his 
body. The Abbaye-aux-Dames 
was founded by his wife Matilda. 

Caen proper is on the left bank 
of the Orne ; Vaucelles, a suburb, 
on the right. Pop. (1954) 67,851. 

As the hub of twelve major 
roads, Caen was a key town in the 
Allied invasion of Normandy in 
1944. Its capture was an important 
strategic step, and it was, therefore, 
fiercely defended by tho Germans, 
who concentrated all their available 
armour in that sector. Both sides 
suffered heavy casualties in men 
and loss of material before the 
town finally feU to British and 
Canadian units. On June 25 the 
British 2nd army opened an attack 
S.W. of Caen towards the river 
Odon, and drove a salient into the 
enemy positions. Three days later 


The heart of Caen was destroyed 
by the ruthlessness of the retreat- 
ing Germans and the weight of 
Allied bombing from the air. The 
14th-century cathedral of 8, 
Peter was reduced to a shell. 
The church of 8. John and the 
hotel de ville were totally ruined. 
The university, dating from 1436, 
was severely damaged. Restora- 
tion, begun 1948, was completed 
by 1956, much of it in local stone. 
The university was replanned to 
take 3,500 students. 

F.M. Montgomery’s generalship 
at the battle of Caen, which had 
been criticised as over- cautious, 
was described as masterly in Gen. 
Eisenhower’s official report, which 
added that “ every foot of ground 
the enemy lost at Caen was like 
losing 10 miles anywhere else.” 

Caerlaverock. Coast parish of 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland. It stands 
on the river Lochar, 6 m. S.E. of 
Dumfries. On the N. shore of Sol- 
way Firth, near the mouth of the 
Nith, stand the ruins of its old 
castle, for four centuries the seat of 
the Maxwells, earls of Nithsdale. 
Captured by Edward I in 1300, it 
was the original of Scott’s Ellan- 
gowan. In the churchyard was 
buried Robert Paterson, the 
character who suggested Scott’s 
Old Mortality. Pop. (1961) 710. 

Caerleon. Urban dist. and 
parish of Monmouthshire, England. 
It is on the river Usk, 2 m. N.E. of 
Newport, on the railway. Here 
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is the Newport co. bor. mental 
hospital. Pop. (1951) 4,711 

Called in Roman times Isca, it 
was the Roman base for the con- 
quest and control of S. Wales. 
The centre of the modern towm 
lies within the Roman legionary 
fortress established c. a.D. 75. 
Just outside the walls is the best- 
preserved Roman amphitheatre in 
Britain, excavated 1926-27 and 
remains of the civilian settlement 
that grew up round the fortress 
Caernarvon. For this to^vn of 
Wales, and Caernarvonshire, see 
Carnarvon ; Carnarvonshire, 
Caerphilly. Urban dist. and 
market town of Glamorganshire, 
Wales. It is on the Rhymney, 
7 m. by rly. N. of Cardiff. It has 
remains of a magnificent castle, 
built by Gilbert de Clare in the 
reign of Edward I, and covering 
30 acres. Captured by Glendower 
in 1403, it came later into posses- 
sion of the earls of Bute who in 
1950 gave it to the nation. Coal- 
mining, iron working, and manu- 
facture of woollens are carried on. 
Caerphilly gives its name to a co. 
constituency. Pop. (1951) 35,194. 

CaerphiUy Cheese. A hard- 
pressed whole-milk British cheese. 
It is white, and hard enough to be 
sliced. It is best when eaten as 
soon as cut, which should be about 
a fortnight after manufacture. 

Caes^dpinia. Genus of ever- 
green trees and shrubs of the family 
Leguminosae. Natives of tropical 

America and 
Asia, they are 
commercially 
important as 
sources of 
dyes — red, 
orange, and 
peach — and 
as tan stuffs. 
Their woods 
arc chiefly 
known by the 
names of the 
supposed 
country of 
Caesalpinia lutea, their origin, 
leaves and pods Brazil- 

wood, Lima - wood, Nicaragua- 
wood, and Pernambuco- wood, the 
produce of C. hrasilienms and C. 
echinata — both American species. 
Sappan-wood,rauch used in Britain 
and India for dyeing cotton goods, 
is obtained from the trunks and 
roots of C. sappan, a native of tro- 
pical Asia. The seeds of C. digyna, 
an Indian climber, yield lamp-oil ; 
and in China the pods of several 
species are used instead of soap. 
The genus is named after the 
Italian naturalist Andrea Caesal- 
pinus (1519-1603). See Divi-divi. 



Caesar. Cognomen of the great 
Julian family in ancient Rome, 
which traced its descent back to 
Ju’ius, son of Aeneas. Its most 
famous representative was the 
dictator Gains Julius Caesar. The 
family name was borne by the em- 
peror Augustus, as the adopted son 
of the dictator, and by later em- 
pferom. who belonged to the family 
by descent or adoption, the last 
being Nero. Their successors, 
while reigning emperors, used the 
name as a title, but from the time 
of Hadrian onw'ards it was applied 
to the emperor designate. The 
German kaiser and the Russian 
tsar are forms of the word. 

Caesar, Gatus Julius (102-44 
B.C.). Roman soldier and states- 
man. He was born at Rome July 
12, 102 B.C., the 
only son of parents 
who both belonged 
to the old Roman 
aristocracy. 

Through his aunt, 
who had become 
the wife of Gains 
Marius, he was the 
nephew of that 
gi’eat democratic 
leader, and this 
fact doubtless 
influenced Caesar 
in his support of 
the popular party. 

The connexion 
with democracy 
was strengthened 
when, in S3, ho 
married Cornelia, 
daughter of Lucius 
Cinna, upon whom the mantle of 
Marius had descended. 

Caesar displayed no special 
ability in his early years, but with 
the democratic party in power 
started his public career under 
favourable auspices, though the 
restoration of senatorial ascend- 
ancy by Sulla caused a set-back. 
His refusal to divorce his young 
wife at the command of Sulla 
nearly cost him his life. Consider- 
ing the atmosphere of Rome un- 
healthy for him, his family ar- 
ranged for his initiation into mili- 
tary service with the army in Asia 
(81). At the capture of Mitylcno 
in the following year he won the 
civic crown, the Roman equivalent 
of the Victoria Cross, for saving the 
life of a fellow soldier at peril of 
his own, 

Sulla's death in 78 opened the 
way for a return to Rome, and 
Caesar grasped the opportunity to 
gain some experience in the law 
courts of the capital. To perfect 
himself in oratory he again jour- 
neyed to the East to study under 



Gaius Julius Caesar : bust in 
the Naples Museum reputed to 
be an authentic portrait 


the famous rhetorician, Apollonius 
Molo of Rhodes. Captured by 
pirates on the sea passage, and 
afterwards ransomed, he made 
good the threat he uttered to bis 
captors by returning and having 
them all executed. 

After another spell of military 
service in the war with Mithradates 
Caesar returned to Rome and 
plunged into politics in earnest, as 
a consistent supporter of popular 
measures. In 68 he became 
quaestor in Spain, and in 65 curule 
aedile, in which latter office his 
profuse expenditure on the public 
games enhanced his popularity, 
though it brought him to the verge 
of bankruptcy. This period saw the 
rise to power of Pompey, with whom 
in after years Cae.sar was to dis- 
pute the mastery of 
the Roman world, 
though as yet and 
for some time to 
come their relations 
were of the friend- 
liest. His first wife 
having died in 68, 
Caesar in 67 
married Pompeia, 
Pompey’s cousin, 
and when in 65 the 
military situation 
in the East called 
for strong action 
ho warmly sup- 
ported a measure 
for investing Pora- 
pey with extra- 
ordinary powers. 

The extent of 
Caesar’s connexion 
with the conspiracy of Catiline to 
overthrow the republic in 63, a 
conspiracy crushed by the vigorous 
action of the consul Cicero, re- 
mains doubtful. In the senate 
Caesar opposed the execution of 
the. conspirators, who in name at 
least belonged to the popular 
party ; but it is improbable that 
there was any substantial con- 
nexion between him and the crowd 
of banlcrupts and desperate adven- 
turers who made up Catiline’s 
following. In 62 Caesar was 
elected to the practorship, spend- 
ing the following year as governor 
of Farther fcjpain. 

The year 59, during which he 
held the consulship, was a memor- 
able one for Caesar. Making 
common catiso with Pompey, he 
formed with him and Marcus 
Crassus, the millionaire, what is 
known as the First Triumvirate, 
the idea being that this powerful 
combination might secure for each 
member certain objects which 
separately they could hardly hope 
to attain. In his capacity as consul 
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Caesar introduced the necessary 
legislation. The senatorial party 
bitterly opposed him, finding a 
convenient tool in the other consul 
for the year, Marcus Bibulus, who 
used all the obsolescent constitu- 
tional machinery of the republic to 
nullify Caesar’s proposals. Caesar, 
however, carried the day, though in 
doing so he undoubtedly, in a 
technical sense, was guilty of over- 
riding the constitution, hor liini- 
self he obtained what he had long 
seen was necessary if he was over 
to achieve the same prestige as 
Pompey— a groat military com- 
mand with extensive powers. The 
province of Gaul was allotted to 
him for five years and at a later 
date for five years more. 

At the end of nine years he had 
conquered the whole (^f Transalpine 
Gaul. In 55 and 54 respectively 
he conducted invasions of Bntain. 
Though without permanent mili- 
tary result, those expeditions to 
the" remotest confines of the known 
world made a groat impression 
upon contemporaries. At the end 
of 54 there was a revolt in Gaul 
which reached serious proportions 
in 52, when the Aedui, old allies of 
the Romans, joined the Arverni in 
rebellion and, under Vercingotorix, 
were put down only after hard 
fighting. The conduct of these 
campaigns ])roved Caesar to be a 
miUtary genius of the highest order. 

Caesar and Pompey 

The progress of Caesar’s suc- 
cesses had been viewed with the 
greatest alarm by his old enemies 
of the senatorial party at Rome, 
whose policy now was to set up 
Pompey as a counterpoise. In 
this they were supported by Cicero, 
who regarded Caesar as a subverter 
of republican institutions, though 
he reluctantly admired his abili- 
ties and personal character. Pom- 
pey, a fine soldier but of no groat 
acuteness of mind, proved pliable 
matenal. It is true that in 55 
the three incmbors of the Triumvir- 
ate had made rearrangements ap- 
parently satisfactory to each mem- 
ber, Caesar securing extension of 
his command until Dec. 30, 49, but 
Pompey was undoubtedly jealous 
of Caesar’s military successes, and 
the death, in 54, of his wife Julia, 
Caesar’s daughter, added to the 
growing estrangement, l^inally the 
defeat and death of Crassus, in his 
disastrous expedition against the 
Parthians in 53, removed the third 
member of the Triumvirate and 
left Pompey and Caesar face to 
face. In the following year Pom- 
pey became definitely identified 
with senatorial interests. Elected 
sole consul for 62, at the end of his 
year of office he received the pro- 
vince of Spain for five years. 


On the other hand, Caesar’s 
period of imperium was coming to 
an end, and he knew that when he 
returned to the status of a private 
csitizen and had disbanded his 
armies, hia enemies in Rome would 
impeach him for his unconstitu- 
tional acts. Accordingly he de- 
manded the consulship for 48 and, 
not caring to trust himself in Rome, 
further demanded to be absolved 
from the necessity of the personal 
canvass prescribed by the consti- 
tution. These proposals wore op- 
posed by Pompey and the senate, 
and in the early days of 49 Caesar 
and his troops crossed the Rubicon, 
the dividing line between the pro- 
vinces and Italy proper. 

The CivU War 

The civil war had begun ; jacta 
alea eat (the die is cast) w^ere 
Caesar’s own words as he crossed 
the river. After an expedition to 
Spain, where he defeated three of 
Pompe.y’fl lieutenants in six weeks, 
Caesar returned to Rome and had 
himself elected consul for 48, having 
been already appointed dictator. 
Crossing over to Greece, where 
Pompey had collected a large army, 
he routed him utterly at Pharsalus, 
Aug. 9, 48. The defeated general 
fled to Egypt, where he was treach- 
erously murdered. Caesar, who had 
followed him closely, became en- 
tangled in a war in Egypt, and fell 
a victim to the charms of the young 
queen Cleopatra, who is said to 
have home him a son, Caesarion. 

After defeating Phamaces, an ally 
of Pompey, in Asia Minor, Aug. 2, 
47 — an easy victory which provoked 
the famous dispatch ve.ni, vidi, vici 
(I came, I saw, I conquered) — 
Caesar, with a brief interval in 
Rome, passed into Africa, there to 
meet and defeat at Thapsus, in 46, 
a re-collected Pompeian army. 
Another victory in the following 
year, at Munda in Spain, where he 
defeated the two sons of Pompey 
and the remnants of their father’s 
party, ended the civil war. 

Bef( 5 re this last campaign he had 
been able to spend some time in 
Rome putting things in order, and 
the final establishment of peace 
now left him free to continue his 
programme of administrative and 
domestic reforms. Among the 
latter was the reform of the calen- 
dar. Caesar’s position had been 
strengthened by his being ap- 
pointed dictator, in the first in- 
stance for ten years, then, in 45, in 
perpetuity. At the beginning of 
44 he was offered a king’s crown 
by Mark Antony at the festival of 
the Lupercalia, but refused it. 

On his attainment to supreme 
power in Rome, Caesar had sur- 
prised everybody by hia clemency 
towards his former foes, but, as 


events showed, this clemency was 
sadly misplaced. The remnants 
of the senatorial party proved irre- 
concilable. Under the leadership 
of Cassius a conspiracy was formed 
against Caesar on the ground that 
he was aiming at a tyranny, and 
the conspiracy was joined by several 
who honestly believed this accu- 
sation, notably Marcus Brutus, a 
personal friend of Caesar. The 
conspirators surrounded their vic- 
tim in the senate house on the Ides 
(15th) of March, 44, and stabbed 
him to death. The blow of Brutus 
provoked from Caesar the words, 
Et tu. Brute (Even thou, Brutus) ! 

Much controversy has raged 
round the character of Caesar. 
That he treated the old Roman 
constitution with scant respect, 
and that many of his acts were 
illegal is true. But it should be re- 
membered that Rome had outgrown 
its constitution, the machinery of 
which, by the first century b.c., 
had become wholly unsuitable for 
the government of a world empire. 
Caesar’s admirers point to results. 
His conceptions of administration, 
which he himself did not live to 
carry out, were in the main the 
principles upon which his nephew 
Augustus founded the solid fabric 
of the Roman Empire, the most 
enduring political institution ever 
created by man. In the brief 
intervals between incessant fight- 
ing he displayed amazing activity 
in the work of reform, and was un- 
tiring in his efforts on behalf, not 
only of the poorer classes at Rome, 
but also of the provincials so long 
exploited by senatorial nominees. 

Caesar's Famocis Commentaries 

As a man of letters Caesar stands 
in the highest rank. Unfortunately 
the only works that have come 
down to us are his famous com- 
mentaries on the Gallic war and on 
the Civil war, which are models of 
simple and clear writing. Ancient 
testimony is unanimous that he 
was a consummate orator, second 
only to Cicero. Apart from his 
morals, which probably were those 
of the times in which he lived, 
Caesar’s personal character had 
many great traits. He was straight- 
forward, honest, and a loyal friend, 
and towards his enemies he be- 
haved with a magnanimity which 
was centuries in advance of the 
spirit of his age. 

Bibliography. Ancient Britain 
and the Invasions of Julius Caesar, 
T. R. E. Holmes, 1907 j Caesar’s 
Conquest of Gaul, ed. Holmes, 
1911 ; Annals of Caesar, E. G. 
Sihler, 1911 ; Lives, J. Buchan, 
1932; G. Ferrers, 1932; C6aar, J. 
Carcopino, 1936. 

For the play by William Shake- 
speare about this Roman soldier, 
see Julius Caesar. 
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Caesar, Sir Julius (1558- 
1636). English judge. He was a 
son of an Italian doctor, Gesare 
Adelmare, who was physician to 
Mary I and Elizabeth I, and whose 
children adopted the anglicised 
form of their father’s name. Born 
at Tottenham, and educated a.t 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, he was 
called to the bar in 1580. He 
became judge of the Admiralty 
court in 1584, a knight in 1603. 
chancellor of the exchequer in 1 606. 
and master of the rolls in 1614. 
Eamous for his bounties, and incor- 
ruptible, he died April 18, 1636, 
and is buried in Great S. Helen’s 
church, Bishopsgate, London. 

Caesar and Cleopatra. Pseu- 
do-historical drama by Bernard 
Shaw, produced Nov. 25, 1907, at 
the Savoy Theatre, London, hav- 
ing previously been staged at New- 
castle (1899) and at Leeds. It con- 
sists mainly of a series of discourses 
on politics, imperialism, and con- 
vention which Caesar, in the 
character of a Fabian superman, 
delivers to Britannus, a model of 
British propriety, and to Cleo- 
patra, whom the dramatist repre- 
sents as a coquettish and cruel 
minx of sixteen. The play was 
published in 1901. A film of the 
play was made by Gabriel Pascal, 
starring Claude Rains and Vivien 
Leigh, and shown in 1945. 

Caesarea. Ancient name of 
Kaisari {q.v.), a town of Turkey- 
in-Asia. Formerly Mazaca, the 
capital of Cappadocia, it was 
named Caesarea W'hen it became 
Roman in a.d. 18. Some traces 
of the old city remain. 

Caesarea. Ancient name of a 
small seaport of Palestine founded 
by Herod, 13 b.c., on the site of an 
earlier city. For the Israeli town 
on the same site, see Qisaraya. 

Caesarea Pliilippi. Ancient 
city of Palestine. It stands at the 
foot of Mt. Hermon, near one 
source of the Jordan. The ancient 
Panias (mod. Banias), so called 
from its worship of Pan, it was re- 
founded by Philip the Tetrarch, 
who built here a temple to Caesar 
Augustus. There are but few re- 
mains of the ancient city. 

Caesarian Section. Removal 
of an infant from the body of the 
mother by opening the abdomen 
and cutting open the uterus. The 
term is derived from the tradition 
that Julius Caesar was thus de- 
livered. The operation is performed 
in cases where the mother has died 
but it is believed that the infant 
is still living, and in certain cases 
where, owing to disease or obstruc- 
tion of the natural passages, the 
operation affords the best hope of 


saving the lives of mother and 
infant. See Obstetrics ; Surgery. 

Caesarion (47-30 b.c.). Sup- 
posed son of Julius Caesar by 
Cleopatra, originally called Ptole- 
maeus. He was executed by order 
of Augustus after her death. 

Caesar’s Camp. Popular name 
frequently given to earthworks in 
S. England. These earthworks are 
almost invariably pre- Roman in 
origin, and their round or oval 
plan is very different from the 
rectangular outline of the typical 
Roman camp. Coins and other 
objects show that some of the 
sites were not at once deserted in 
the Romano-British period {e.g. 
at Holwood Hill, Kent, and at 
Aldershot and Crondall, Hamp- 
shire). The hill -fort on St. George’s 
Hill, Weybridge, is incorrectly 
associated with Caesar's passage 
of the Thames. 

Caesium (Lat. caesiusy bluish 
grey). Rare metallic element. Its 
chemical symbol is Cs, atomic 
number 55, atomic weight, 132-91 ; 
boiling point 670° C. ; .specific- 
gravity at 15® C. (59® F.), 1*87 
melting point 28*45° C. or 83’2° F. 
It w'as first recognized by Bunsen 
and Kirchhoff about 1860, when 
examining the waters of Durk- 
heim, Bavaria, by the aid of the 
spectroscope, which revealed its 
presence by certain bluish grey 
lines. Caesium was the first now 
element to be discovered by the 
aid of that instrument, but for 
many years it remained unisolated 
as a metal, and appeared only as 
the oxide. It is silvery white in 
colour and soft at ordinary tem- 
peratures. It is the most electro- 
positive of known metals. 

Though extremely rare, caesium 
is widely distributed. It occurs in 
association with lithia and rubi- 
dium in the mineral lepidolite, and 
with rubidium in petalitc, the 
former being found in Maine, 
U.S.A., and the latter in the waste 
concentrated waters of the Nau- 
heim salt works, Germany ; in the 
ash of seaweed and of the tea, to- 
bacco, and some other plants, and 
in carnallite, one of the products of 
the German potash mines. It is 
also found free from rubidium in the 
rare mineral pollux, or aluminium 
sodium silicate, which occurs in the 
island of Elba, at Yorke, Australia, 
and at Frankenhausen, Germany. 

Caesium is extracted from its 
ores by the action of either mag- 
nesium or calcium on caesium 
chloride or carbonate, hydrogen 
being employed to provide a non- 
oxidising atmosphere. It is puri- 
fied by electrolysis of caesium 
cyanide solutions. It is used in the 


production of thermionic valves 
and photoelectric cells, the caesium 
cell being many times more sensi- 
tive than the hydrogenated potas- 
sium cell formerly used. 

Caesura (Lat., cutting). Metri- 
cal pause or rest in a verse, some- 
times combined with a grammati- 
cal pause. In heroic verse especi- 
ally its place can be varied to 
heighten effect and to avoid mono- 
tony of rhythm. Pope placed the 
caesura at the end of the second 
foot with such regularity that Haz- 
litt compared the effect to that of 
a rocking-horse. Milton varies the 
situation of the caesura from the 
end of the first to the end of the 
fourth foot. In the following pas- 
sage from Comus it occurs at a 
dilferent point in each lines : 

But to niy task. I Noptune, besides thesway 
01’ ovory salt lloou | and each ebbing stream, 
Took In, I by lot ’twixthlRh and nether Jove. 
Tmponal rule of all the sea-girt isles 1 
That like to rich and various gems | inlay 
The una(lonit''>fi bosom | of the deep. 

See Blanlv Verse. 

Caf^ (Fr., coffee). Word used 
in France also for a place of enter- 
tainment where coffee and other 
refreshments are served. Coffee 
was brought into fashion by the 
ambassador of the sultan to 
Louis XIV in 1660. The first 
cafd in France was opened at 
Marseilles in 1671 ; it was followed 
in Paris in 1686 by the famous 
Oafd Procope with its elaborate 
setting of mirrors and chandeliers. 
Voltaire often sat at its marble 
tables. Cafds became more or 
less clubs whore people gathered 
generally to argue, sometimes to 
conspire. Montesquieu wTote in 
1721 : “ They are dangerous for 
the future of France because cus- 
tomers got their brains intoxicated 
with the coffee they drink.” At 
the Caf6 do Foy, Camille Desmou- 
lins proclaimed the Revolution. 

The word was introduced into 
Great Britain late in the 19th 
century, and came to denote any 
place of refreshment serving only 
non-alcoholic beverages. 

A 20th-century development, 
originating like its name in the 
tl.iS.A., is the cafeteria, of which 
the distinguishing feature is that 
the customer collects and pays for 
his meal at a service counter. It 
was introduced into Great Britain 
in the late 1920a. 

Caffeine. Alkaloid prepared 
from the dried leaves of Camellia 
thea (tea) and certain other plants, 
or synthetically from theobro- 
mine. Caffeine stimulates the mus- 
cles of the heart, and increases the 
rate of the heart-beat, thus form- 
ing a useful drug in certain forms 
of heart-disease ; it increases^ the 
fiow of the urine, acts as a stimu- 
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Cagliari, Sardinia. General new from the harbour. Dominating the town are 
the castle and the 16 th century university buildings 


lant to the nervous system, and 
it was formerly used in treating 
dropsy. In small doses it increases 
the power of pain-easing drugs. 
The dose of caffeine is 1 to 5 grs., 
of citrate of caffeine 2 to 10 grs., 
and of effervescing citrate of 
caffeine 60 to 120 grs. 

Cagayan. Province of N. Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. Well watered 
and fertile in the plains, and 
wooded on the mountains, it has an 
area of 5,052 sq. m., and produces 
fine tobacco and timber. It con- 
tains the Rio Grande de Cagayan. 
Capital, Tuguegarao. 

Cage (Fr., from Lat. cavea). 
Word with various meanings. 

(1) Commonly a receptacle for the 
enclosure of birds or animals, con- 
structed with wires or bars to pro- 
vide open spaces for air and light ; 

(2) as applied to mining, a frame- 
work fitted with platforms for 
receiving miners and trucks during 
their ascent or descent in mine 
shafts ; (3) a skeleton framework 
for limiting the movement of a 
ball valve as, e.g., in the feed pipe 
of a locomotive boiler ; (4) a cup 
having a glass bottom and cover, 
between which is a drop of water 
containing animalcules to be ex- 
amined under a microscope ; (6) 
old Chinese form of punishment 
consisting of a wooden cage so 
constructed that the prisoner 
must either suspend himself by 
the neck to relieve his toes, or 
stand on his toes to relieve his 
neck ; thus situated the victim 
is left to starve ; (6) in both Great 
Wars, a barbed- wire enclosure in 
which prisonera-of-war were in- 
carcerated. 

Cage Birds. Term used for 
birds kept in wire cages. The 
practice is an old one, and has 
been the subject of much con- 
troversy on sentimental grounds. 
To many minds there is something 
highly objectionable in depriving 
of their liberty highly organized 
creatures fitted by nature for the 
widest freedom — that of the air — 
and their captivity under condi- 
tions where they cannot even 
indulge in flight of a few yards 
appears to be brutal. 

As a result of such sentiments, 
the keeping of British wild birds 
in cages was forbidden in Great 
Britain by an act of 1933, and only 
birds reared in captivity may be 
caged in that country. Such a 
species is the canary, for genera- 
tions bred commercially in captiv- 
ity, and enjoying great popularity 
on account of its song. The 
cage should be as roomy as pos- 
sible, kept free from parasites, 
supplied with convenient perches 


and fresh food and water. It 
should be hung where it will be 
free from draughts. 

Cagli. City of Italy, in the 
prov. of Posaro o Urbino, 18 m. S. 
of Urbino. An historic place, and 
the seat of a bishop, it has a 
citadel and remains of an older city, 
while near by are numerous relics 
and ruins of great age. Silk is 
manufactured. Pop. (1951)12,564. 

Cagliari. Province of Sardinia, 
Italy. Comprising the S. half of 
t he island, it has an area of 5,179 
sq. m., and contains the capital, 
Cagliari, Pop. (1951) 664,685. 

Cagliari (anc. Oarales). City 
of Italy, capital of Sardinia and of 
Cagliari prov. Finely situated in 
the middle of the S. coast, it is con- 
nected by rly. with the chief towns 
in the island. The old town lies on 
a hill 300 ft. high, and the more 
modern one stretches to the sea, 
with lagoons on either side. Its 
cathedral dates from the 13th 
century and the university was 
founded in 1626. It has a Phoeni- 
oo-Roman necropolis, Roman am- 
phitheatre, Punic and Roman 
tombs, and other ancient remains, 

Cagliari is a centre of the mining 
industry. Its well- protected har- 
bour can accommodate vessels 
having a draught of 25 ft. It 
exports wines, salt, lead, and zinc, 
and is noted for its sweet cakes 
and gold and silver ornaments. 
Pop. (1951) 141,573. 

Founded by the Phoenicians, 
Cagliari was a Carthaginian 
stronghold in the 6th century 
B.O., and passed to Rome 300 
years later. Captured by the 
Goths, A..D. 466, by the Saracens, 
720, and by the Pisans and 
Genoese in the Uth century, then 
by Venetians and Aragonese in 
1326, in 1640 it was attacked by 
the Turks, and in 1708 bom- 
barded by the British. During 
the Second Great War the Italian 
government developed an im- 
portant seaplane base here which. 


with the harbour and airfield, be- 
came a target for Allied bombers 
from Feb. 3, 1943. In anticipa- 
tion of a possible, but unrealized, 
Allied landing, civilians were 
evacuated from Cagliari in May. 
When Italy surrendered in Sept., 
the Allies gained control of the 
city’s facilities. Pron. Cal-ye-ar-ee. 
See Mediterranean ; Sardinia. 

Cagliari, Gulf of. Wide bay 
on the S. coast of Sardinia. It is 
bounded E. by Cape Carbonara 
and W. by Cape Spartivento, and 
at its head is the city of Cagliari. 

Cagliari, Paolo. Name of the 
Italian painter better known as 
Paul or Paolo Veronese (g.v.). 

Cagliostro, Count Alessan- 
dro (1743-95). Italian charlatan, 
whose real name was Giuseppe 
Balsamo. Born of poor parents 
at Palermo, June 2, 1743, he 
acquired a smattering of chemis- 
try and medicine as assistant to 
the apothecary of the monastery 
of Caltagirone. Leaving Sicily in 
1769, he gained some knowledge of 
occultism in Greece, Egypt, Asia, 
and Malta. 

From Rome, where he married 
the beautiful Lorenza Feliciani, 
he set out with his wife on a tour 
through Europe, fleecing fashion- 
able society as an adept in medi- 
cine, alchemy, and the cabalistic 
and necromantic arts, and as a 
vendor of love philtres and elixirs 
of youth. In 1785 he became in- 
volved in the affair of the Diamond 
Necklace {q.v.) and was imprisoned 
in the Bastille. After his release 
he came to London, and, proceed- 
ing later to Rome, was condemned 
to death in 1789 for establishing 
an Egyptian order of freemasonry. 
The sentence was commuted to 
life imprisonment in the fortress 
of San Leone, where he died 
Aug. 26, 1795. 

Cagney, James (b. 1904). 

American stage and screen actor. 
Bom in New York July 17, 1904, 
he attended Columbia university. 




He appeared on the stage 1920 
and entered films 1930. At first 
he specialised in “ tough ” but 
not unsympathetic characters, 
early films including Larceny 
Lane and The Crowd Roars. His 
portrayal of Bottom in Rein- 
hardt’s film of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, 1936, was an 
original conception. His work in 
City for Conquest, 1941, Yankee 
Doodle Dandy; 1943, Johnny 
Vagabond, 1944, and White Heat, 
1949, was very highly praised. 

Cagots. The French name for 
scattered groups of people in- 
habiting parts of the Western 
Pyrenees and Brittany. In the 
Middle Ages they were confined 
fo separate cagoteriea, like the 
Jewish ghettos, and in church 
they were segregated from the 
general community. Popular tra- 
dition regarded them as heretic 
descendants of Gothic marauders 
(5th century), and their fair 
colouring suggests Teutonic an- 
cestry. They are no longer ostra- 
cised, and have long outlived any 
tendency to the leprosy or cre- 
tinism that may once have 
occasioned their social isolation. 

Cagoule, La (Fr., the hood). 
French secret political organiza- 
tion. In 1936 when, under the 
guise of the “ popular front,” the 
Communists seemed to be leading 
France, an engineer belonging to 
the corps of naval constructors, 
Eugene Deloncle, decided with 
some friends to create a secret 
party, Le Parti National Revolu- 
tionnaire et Social. Fifteen months 
later he formed Le Comite Secret 
d’ Action Rovolutionnaire, called 
in mockery “ la cagoule,” as hiding 
under the hood of secrecy ; its 
members (who were armed) were 
referred to as cagoulards. Their 
professed aims were to overthrow 
parliamentary democracy, ci'eate 
a strong govt., and restore the 
monarchy. On Sept. 1 1 , 1 937, they 
blew up two houses in Paris. Some 
were arrested. In the Second 
Great War they were sent to the 
front. Deloncle and many others 
were killed The trial of the cagou- 
lards ended only on Oct. 27, 1948 
with prison sentences. 

Caguas. Town of Puerto Rico. 
It is 22 m. S. by E. of San Juan. 
Its industries are concerned with 
tobacco, rum, and sugar-cane ; it 
also makes furniture and is the 
centre of a dairy-farming district. 
According to tradition, it was 
founded by Ponce de Leon c. 1510 ; 
it was chartered in 1775 as San 
Sebastian, was renamed after an 
Indian chief, and became a city in 
1894. Pop. (1950) 33,759. 


Caha. Mountain range of Ire- 
land, extending along the borders 
of cos. Cork and Kerry, and be- 
tween the estuary of Ken mare 
river and Bantry Bay for about 
11 m- in a N.E. to S.W. di recti on. 
It encloses a large number of small 
lakes ; Hungry Hill, 2,251 ft., is 
the culminating height. 

Cahir (stone fort). Parish anti 
market town of co. Tipperary, })ro- 
rince of Munster, Irish Republic. 
It .stands on the Suir, 10 m. W. of 
Clonmel. It has flour mills, and 
a large trade in corn and agricul- 
tural produce. Cahir Castle, on a 
rock in the Suir, was fouiuled in 
the early 12th century. Market 
day, Fri. Pop. (1951 )' 3,972. 

Cahn, Sir Julien (d. 1944). 
British sportsman. As a young man 
he made a fortune in S. African 
mining veuture.s. Ho became 
well known in England, not only 
on account of his great wealth, 
but as a cricket enthusiast. He 
captained cricket teams which 
toured Jamaica, 1929, Argentina, 
1930, Denmark and .Jutland, 
1932, Canada, the U.S.A., and 
Bermuda, 1933, Ceylon and Singa- 
pore, 1937, New Zealand, 1939. 
He died Sept. 26, 1944. 

Cahors. City of France, the 
capital of the department of Lot. 
It stands on a peninsula formed 
by the river Lot, 70 m. N. of 'Ton- 
louse, on the rly. to Limoges, 'fhe 
cathedral, in the RomancHc|ue- 
Byzantine style, was begun in the 
1 1th century. Other buildings are 
the church of S. Urcissc, remains 
of the palace of Pope John XXII, 
a native of Cahors, and the Barba- 
cane of the 15th century. 

There arc an old town and a rusw 
town divided by a boulevard, and 
the suburbs of St. (k'orges and 
Cabessut, connected with the city 
proper by three bridges. The* old 
town has picturesque old house^s 
and narrow streets ; in the* new 
town arc seiuaros and spacious 


roadways. There is a public 
library, and the chateau, or logis 
du Roi is now used as a prison' 
Industries include tanning and 
the making of paper, woollei 
goods, and agricultural imple- 
ments. Pop. (1954) 15,380. 

Cahors existed in Roman times 
as the capital of the Cadurei (g v ) 
and part of the town is still known 
as Les C-adurcas. It was made a 
bishopric in the 3rd century. In 
tlie Middle Ages it was the capital 
of Quercy (corruption of Cadurei), 
a banking centre occupied by Lom- 
bard bankers, and a flourishing 
market for wine. Its university 
founded by ?o])e John XVII, was 
amalgamated with that of Toulouse 
111 1751. Henry IV, to whom the 
town had olfored resistance, took 
away from the edtizens their right 
to hold a wine market, and its 
prosperity declined. L6on Gam- 
hetta was born here. 

Cahuecite. Blasting explosive 
of the gunpowder type invented 
about 1875 by R, Cahuc. It was 
manufactured at Dartford, Kent, 
and placed on the market under 
the names of carboazotine and 
safety blasting powder. It is 
marketed in the form of cartridges. 
*SVr Explosives ; Gunpowder. 

Caiaphas, Joseph. Jewish 
high priest. The son-in-law of 
Annas, ho was high priest at 
.Jerusalem (luring the year of the 
trial of ,J(*sus. Belonging to the 
priestly ordc^r of tlu^ 8adducces, 
lie figures thrice in the N.T. : 
after the raising of Jjazanis (John 
II); at the trial and condemnation 
of Jesus (Matt. 26) ; and in the 
(‘xarnination of Beter and John 
(Acts 4). Tradition says he be- 
came a ('lu’istian. 

Caibarien. Town and harbour 
of N. Chiba, in vSanta Clara prov. 
It exports sugar and sponges. 

Caicos and Turks Islands. 
Small grouj) of the l^ahamas. 
Situated about 100 m. N. of Haiti, 



Cahors, Prance. The Pont Valentr6 over the river Lot, the finest fortified 
medieval bridge ih France, dating from the early 14th century 
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French politician. Born at Le 
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Cain, Lord Leighton’s drawing ot Cain and ' Abel, 
remarkable for the dramatic movement of the figure 

Born at Le Cailletet, Louis Paul (1832 


the father of J uhal and Tubal-cain. 
Cain is the name of a city of 
Hebron (Josh. 15). 

Caine, Sir (Thomas Henry) 
Hall (1853-1931). British novelist. 
Born at Runcorn, Cheshire, May 14, 
1853, he w^as 
educated at 
Liverpool ele- 
mentary school, 
and spent part 
of his early 
boyhood in the 
Isle of Man, of 
which his 
father was a 
native. At 14 ^ i i f 

he became 
clerk to a Russell 

Liverpool ar- 
chitect; then, although he found 
himself interested in literature, 
until 1881 he worked for a builder. 
In 1879 he gave a lecture in Liver- 
pool on D. G. Rossetti, which led 
to a correspondence with that 
author, and, in 1881, to a secretarial 
post with him for a few months. 

Caine worked in London for 
several years on miscellaneous 
journalism for the Liverpool 




Russell 


French politician. Born at Le Cailletet, Louis Paul (1832- Caine worked in London for 

Mans and trained as a lawyer, he 1913). French scientist. Born at several years on miscellaneous 
entered the government service (’hatillon-Bur-8eine, Sept. 21, 1832, journalism for the Liverpool 
and was made inspecd'Or of linauees ho became head of his fathers Mercury, published his first no\^], 
in 1888. 3\m years latei’ lu' was ironworks, but is chiefly famous The Shadow of a^ Crime, in 1885, 
elected deputy 'for Sarthe, retain- for his work on the liquefaction of and followed this with (among 
ing the seat until 1919. Minister gases. He liquefied oxygen in others) The Deemster, 1887, The 
of finance in four miinstries, 1899- 1 877 and later hydrogen, nitrogen, Manxman, 1894, The Prodigal^n, 

1902, 1906-08, 1911, and 1913-14, and air. He dmd Jan. 5, 1913. 1904, and The Woman Thou 

he was prime minister in 1911-12. CRixuan or Cayman. Group of Gavest Me, all set m a Marix 

He resigned in March, 1914, afti^r alligators found in Central and S. background. Heywent to hve m 
publication oF damaging letters he Ameriea. Of the five known the island, which he made bis 
had written ended in the shooting sjieeies the commonest is the special literary pro'snnce, making 
nf fRn lu/ Mmo' ... , . ' his fortune, and 


had written ended in the shooting 
of the cMlitor, Calmette, by Min(‘. 
Caillaux. (Slic was subsequently 
acquitted of murder.) 

At the beginning of the First 
Great War Caillaux was appointed 
paymaster to the army; a.nd in 
1915 he was sent on a mission to 
S. America, In 1917 the govern- 
ment decided to bring him to trial 
on the charge of having worked 
against the security of the state 





sitting in the 
House of Keys for 
some time. 

Ranking only as 
a popular novelist, 
Caine appealed to 
a wide public by 
his robust morality 
and his blend of 


rnent decided to bring mm to tna Rougb^eyed caiman o! South America hig biend of 

on the charge of having worked ^ i. . j I- 

against tho security of the state black caiman, which is about 14 

during the war by dealing with the ft. long; the other sp^ies ^mg K.B.K in 9 , e i 

enemy. After more than two considorably jailer. They differ ^ 

years in prison, he was tried before from other alligators only in minor Caingwhale qTwv»iFHa nf 

the senate in 1020, and was details. They abound in the yioJiccjiWui 

acquitted of treason, but found Amazon and Orinoco rivers. ® 


guilty of holding relations with tho Cain. First-born soi 
enemy, and was sentenced to and Eve (Gen. 4; 
three years’ imprisonment and 1 John 3). Accordi: 
loss of civil rights for ten years, book of Genesis, he 
He was at once released, as he had killed his brother Abel 
already served moat of his term in a fit of jealousy, 
of imprisonment; his civil rights was banished as a 
were restored in 1924. He was fugitive and wanderer, 
minister of finance in 1925-26 and and founded the first 
for a few days in 1935. President city, which he^ called 
of the finance committee of the Enoch after his^ son. 
senate, 1932, he was chairman A Jewish tradition 
from 1936 until the defeat of states that he was acci- 
Franoe by the Germans in 1940. dentally killed by his 
He died Nov. 21, 1944 descendant Lanaech. 


Cain First-born son of Adam perate seas, and occasionaUy seen 
and EVe (Gen. 4; Heb. 11; offtheN. coastofSootland; inAns- 
1 John 3). According to the traha it is caUed the blacklish. It 
book of Genesis, be I -• F . Wtf fHI f’VTSiW' jl 
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Ca’ing whales left stranded on the shore by an 
outgoing tide : a fate that often overtakes them 
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is 20 ft. long, and black except for 
a lighter area on the chest, and 
has a rounded head with 8 to 12 
teeth in each jaw. It feeds mainly 
on cephalopoda, and is mild and 
inoffensive. Ca’iiig whales are gre- 
garious, and if one is driven ashore 
the whole school will follow the 
leader — hence the name pilot. Oil 
is obtained from the blubber, and 
their flesh is edible. 

Caiaites. Obscure Gnostic sect 
of the 2nd century. They are said 
to have adopted Cain, Corah, 
Dathan, and the inhabitants of 
Sodom as objects of veneration. 
See Gnosticism. 

Cainozolc (Gr. kainm, new; zoe, 
life). Name applied by geologists 
to the era in which the Tertiary 
rocks were deposited, in contra- 
distinction to Palaeozoic and Meso- 
zoic. See Geology; Rocks. 

QJa ira. Popular song of the 
French Revolution (1789). It took 
its name from the refrain, Ga ira. 

Ah ! ca ira, ca ira, oa ira ! 

les aristocrat’ ii la laiitcrne ! 

Ah ! ca ira, C'l ira, ca ira ! 

Les aristocrat' on los iiendra ! 

of which an equivalent English 
rendering is : 

That’s the trick, that's the trick I 
string the toffs up higli ! 

Swing 'em to a lamp post l 
There let 'em die! 

It was called the Carillon National 
and, together with the Carmagnole, 
became the battle chorus of the 
advanced revolutionary party. The 
words were by Ladre, a street 
singer, and the air by Becour, an 
equally undistinguished musician. 



Edward Caird, 
British philosopher 

iWwtt <('• Frii 


Under the Directory the song was 
prohibited in 1797. 

Caird, Edward (1835-1908). 
British philosopher. Brother of 
John Caird (1820-98), principal 

of Glasgow 
u n i V e r s i t y, 
he was born 
at Greenock, 
Renfrewshire, 
March 22, 1835. 
Educated at 
Glasgow uni- 
versity, St. 
Andrews, and 
Balliol College, 
Oxforil, he bo- 
eame fellow of 
Merton, 1804, and professor of 
moral philosophy at Glasgow, 
1800. In 1893 he was made master 
of Balliol as .successor to Jowc'tt. 
In 1907 he resigned the mastership, 
and died at Oxford Nov. 1, 1998. 

A pronounced Hegelian, he was 
a critical idcialist, who endeavoured 
to find in Kant the origin of the 
ideas later developed by Hegel. 
Religion is the consciousness of a 
unity that overcomes the opposi- 
tion between subject and object ; 
the infinite is the divine spirit 
that stands above everything finite. 
His most important works are 
The Social Philosophy and Re- 
ligion of Comte, 1885 ; The 
Critical Philosophy of Immanuel 
Kant, 1889 ; and The Evolution 
of Religion, 1893. 

Cairn (Celt, cam, heap). Pile or 
mound of stones. The purpose may 
be memorial, as the witness -cairn 


of Jacob’s compact with Laban 
(Gen. 31), or the prince’s cairn on 
Lochnagar, Scotland. It may he 
ritual, as when every passer-by 
conventionally adds a stone ; cf. 
the (budic saying, I will add a stone 
to your cairn. It may be derisory 
rec^ording an act of baseness, a 
boundary mark, or a guide mark. 

In archaeology the word denotes 
a sepulchral mound of unmortared 
stones, as distinct from an earthen 
barrow. Cairns ol many periods 
arc found all over the world. 
Absalom was buried beneath a 
mound of stones (2 Sam.). In 
Europe cairns arc specially asso- 
ciated with the Megalithic (q.v.) 
culture. They were built where 
stone was plentiful to cover ela- 
borate burial chambers usually de- 
signed to serve as family or group 
tombs, the tomb being the essen- 
tial structure. 

The largest burial cairn in N.W. 
Europe is New Grange, on the 
Boyne, in Ireland, 45 ft. high, of 
loose stones once covered with an 
outer layer of shining white quartz. 
It is surrounded by a ditch and a 
circle of free-standing stones, and 
within is a passage 60 ft. long lead- 
ing to a corbelled chamber 17 ft. 
high. Other notable examples are 
the round cairn of Bryn Celli Ddu 
in Anglesey, Maeshowe in Orkney, 
Camstor in Caithness. Some cairns 
have projecting horns at one end to 
enclose a forecourt, e.g, Cashtal yn 
Ard (horned cairn) in the Isle of 
Man. The entrances of all were 
carefully blocked with stones 



right, plan ol the Corriemony circular cairn, both in Inverness-shire. The 
Co riemony cairn is about 60 fe^ m diameter and 11 feet in height. Upper picture : section and plan of the cairu at 

Gamster, Caithness, showing passage 20 feet long and chamber 10 feet high 
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which had to be removed when 

a burial took phioe. /lo^o 

Cairnes, John ItLUOT (182,1- 
75). British economist. Born at 
Castle Bellingham, co. Bouth, X)cc. 

26 1823> he was educated at 

Trinity College, Dublin. was 
appointed professor of political 
economy at Dublin in 1 8 ,j 6 , at 
Queen’s College, Galway, in 1 859 ; 
and at University College, London, 
in 1866, resigning through ill- 
health in 1872. Ho died July 8, 
1875. 

An intimate friend of John 
Stuart Mill, Cairnes was after 
Mill’s death the leading economist 
in the Ricardian tradition. He 
made* important contributions to 
the study of the effect on prices of 
the discovery of gold in Australia 
and in California, and had con- 
siderable influence on educated 
opinion in the U.K. concerning the 
American Civil War (he favoured 
the abolitionists), His publica- 
tions included The Logical Method 
of Political Economy, 1857, and 
Leading Principles of Politicial 
Economy, 1874. 

Cairngorm. Group of mts. of 
Scotland, made a nature reserve in 
1954. They lie across the borclers 
of Inverness-shire, Abordeonshirc, 
and Banffshire. They are part of 
the Grampians, and inclucU^ six 
peaks over 4,000 ft. Cairngorm it- 
self, 12 m. N.W. of Braemar, alt. 
4,084 ft., generally snowcapped, 
produces topazes and Cairngorm 
stones, a variety of quartz. Yellow 
brown to dark brown and very 
nearly opaque, cairngorms in- 
tended for use in jewelry are boiled 
in oil to make them less opaque. 
They are also found in Switzerla nd 
and Colorado, U.S.A. 

Caims. Seaport and rly. ter- 
minus of Queensland, Australia, 
890 m. N.W. of Brisbane. On 
Trinity Bay, it has a good harbour. 
The surrounding area, which has a 
highrainfall (70ins.-150ina. a year) 
produces sugar, maize, tobacco, 
peanuts, cattle, pigs, timber, coal, 
tin, copper, gold, silver, and wolf- 
ram. Major industries of Cairns 
are butter making, meat canning, 
brewing, sawmilling, and the mak- 
ing of plywood and rly. rolling 
stock. Cairns is the chief experi- 
mental station of the bureau of 
sugar, and the h.q. of the Cairns 
regional electricity board, receiv- 
ing its power from the Barron 
Falla, and the TuUy Falls works. 
The town has an equable climate 
and is popular as a winter tourist 
resort. Pop. (1954) 21,021. 

Caims ^ Hugh MaoCalmont 
Cairns, 1st Earl (1819-86). 
British lawyer and politician. Born 


in 00 . Down, of Protestant stock, 
he was educated at Belfast and 
Trinity College, Dublin. He was 
called to the English bar in 1844 
and was Conservative M.P. for 
Belfast 1 862-66. He was solicitor- 
general in 1858, attorn ey-general 
in 1866. Created Baron Cairns and 
a lord justice of appeal in 1867, he 
was lord chan- 



1st Earl Caims, 
British lawyer 


cellor in Dis- 
raeli’s ministry 
in 1868, and 
again 1874-80. 

He was created 
Earl Cairns in 
1878 and died 
at Bourne- 
mouth, April 2, 

1885. He was 
responsible to- 
gether with Lord Selborne for 
legislation simplifying the transfer 
of land. 

Cairns, Sir Hugh William 
Brll (1896-1952). British sur- 
geon. Born in S. Australia, June 
26, 1 896, he was educated at Ade- 
laide University and Balliol College, 
Oxford. During the First Great 
War he served in the Australian 
Army Medical Corps. Hunterian 
professor. Royal College of Sur- 
geons, in 1926, Cairns was honorary 
surgeon to the National Hospital 
for Diseases of the Nervous System 
1934-37. He was consultant ad- 
viser on head injuries to the 
ministry of Health in 1939 and 
consulting neurosurgeon to the 
army in Great Britain during 1939- 
45. Knighted 1946, he died July 
18, 1952. 

Cairn Terrier. Dog, originally 
a small working terrier common in 
the Highlands, established as a 



Cairn Terrier. Two specimeM of the 
small, companionable nog 

popular everywhere in Qt. Britain 


definite breed in 1908, under the 
name shoi't-haired Skye. 
terrier gained support quickly, and 
was officially named Cairn terrier 
in 1910. They are game, hardy, and 
active, with unimpaired sporting 
instincts. The ideal weight is 14 lb. 
The expression is foxy and intelli- 


gent, the ears are erect ; the coat, 
profuse and hard, is red, sandy, 
grey, brindled, or nearly black in 
colour, with dark points on ears 
and muzzle. The undercoat is soft- 
Cairntoul. Peak of the Cairn- 
gorm group of the Grampian Mts., 
Scotland. Its height is 4,240 ft. 

Cairo or Misr. Capital of 
Egypt. The largest urban centre in 
Africa, it is situated on the right 
bank of the Nile. Founded about 
the year 1000 by Gohar, a general 
of the Fatimide dynasty, the city 
of El-Kahira (the victorious) is on 
the site of four earlier cities built 
between the 7th and the 10th 
centuries, which themselves cover- 
ed the ancient Roman fortress^ of 
Babylon, conquered by the Caliph 
Omar in a.d. 639, the great gate of 
which still remains. 

In the Middle Ages Cairo was 
the residence of the caliphs and the 
chief centre of Saracenic art. 
More than 250 mosques attest the 
splendour of the medieval city. 
The building which houses the 
University of El-Azhar, originally 
a mosque, dates from about the 
end of the 10th century, and, 
though much of it has been rebuilt, 
contains many examples of Arabic 
art. The most ancient Mahomedan 
building is the mosque of Amru, 
situated in Old Cairo, some dist- 
ance from the present city. The 
most beautiful mosques are those 
of El-Hakim, begun about a.d. 990 ; 
Kalaun, 1288 ; Ak-Sunkur, 1347, 
which is completely covered with 
blue and green porcelain tiles ; 
Sultan Hasan, 1358, and El- 
Muayyad, 1412. 

The medieval city was divided 
into quarters — Christian, Coptic, 
Jewish, and Frankish — ^shut off 
from each other by gates. Modern 
Cairo is virtually one city, al- 
though there are localities peopled 
mainly by one sect. In the centre 
the chief hotels and shops are to be 
found. 

Few of the palaces of the Mame- 
lukes are standing, but ^ many 
of the lesser houses retain the 
characteristic features of Saracenic 
art. A commission for the conser- 
vation of Arab art endeavours to 
prevent the ruthless destruction of 
old buildings. Buildings of interest 
other than mosques include the cit- 
adel, built by Saladin in 1166 from 
stones brought from the small py- 
ramids at Gizeh : the gates called 
Bfib-el-Nasr and Bab-el-FutuB ; 
the Coptic churches, including 
the cathedral dedicated -to S. 
Mark ; the’ Arabian Museum ; 
the Egyptian Library ; and the 
Tombs of the Caliphs (so-called), 
some distance from the city. 
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Cairo. Plan of the city, showing the modern European districts in the Ismailiyeh 
quarter. The principal mosques and bazaars are on the right of the map 


Cairo enjoys a fairly healthy 
climate, with a mean temperature 
in summer of 83° F, and in winter 
of 59°. It is well served by rail- 
way and has a good water supply, 
and is the most convenient start- 
ing point for a visit to the Pyra- 
mids, which lie a few miles to the 
S.W. Pop. (1947) 2,090,654. 

During the 20th century the 
city was extended in nearly all 
directions, to the suburbs of 
Gezira Island and Heliopolis on 
the N. and Helouan on the S. The 
principal modern edifices are the 
government buildings, the splen- 
did museum of Egyptian an- 
tiquities opened in 1902, the 
courts (built for the international 
tribunals set up in 1937 and 
abolished in 1949), the exchange, 
the ministerial offices connected 
with war and with public works, 
the American and other embassies, 
the palace of Khedive Ismail on 
the Nile, and the Abdin palace. 
There are three sporting clubs and 
two racecourses. It is the em- 
porium for merchandise coming 
from Asiatic Turkey, Persia, India, 
Upper Egypt, and the Sudan, by 
way of the Nile and the rlys. 


European and American products 
are in demand. Native bazaai's 
retail textiles, metal ware, jXM*- 
fumes, and leather goods. There* 
are two airports. 

Besides the Lslamic university 
of El-Azhar, Cairo haKS two othei’ 
universities devoted to general 
studies : Cairo University, founded 
1908, and Ibrahim University, 
founded 1950. It is the scat of 
R.C,, Greek Orthodox, and Coi)tie 
bishoprics. 

Cairo came into prominence 
during the First Great War as the 
administrative h.q. of the Allied 
Egyptian and Palestine campaign.s. 
Well outside the war zone, it 
suffered only one hostile air raid, 
Nov., 1916, and was a great centre 
for British troops and an import- 
ant base for the Red Cross. 

During the Second Great War 
the h.q. of Great Britain’s Middle 
East Command was Cairo, which 
became a centre for troops on 
leave. Two air raids, one in 1 940 
and one in 1941, caused only 
slight damage. On Feb. 2, J943, 
Win.ston Churchill held a confer- 
ence in Cairo with the Egyptian 
premier (Nalias Pasha), Lord 


Moyne, and the British services 
chiefs. During Nov. 22-26 there 
was a fui'ther conference between 
President Friinklin D. Roosevelt 
Chnrehill, and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek to discuss mili- 
tary operations against Japan 
'Chis was followed on Deo. 4-6 bv 
a meeting between Roosevelt 
Churchill, and Jsmet Inonii, presi-’ 
dent ol the Turkish republic. 
The Arab League (q.v.) was 
formed here in 1944. The British 
decision, announced in May, 1946, 
to withdraw all armed forces from’ 
Egypt was put into effect so far 
as Cairo was concerned during 
July 4, 1946~March 28, 1947^ when 
the last British troops left after 
more than 60 years. 

ft 

Cairo. City and river port of 
Illinois, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
Alexander eo. It stands at the con- 
flueiuie of the Mississippi and the 
Ohio, 125 ni. H.K. of St. Louis, 
and is .served by the Illinois Cen- 
tral and otluM* rlys. It has a 
haleral building, a* custom house, 
and a public library, and ships 
grain a.nd oil. It is the original 
of 1 lic.kens’H Ni*w Eden in Martin 
Chnz7.k*wit. Settled in 1837, it 
becanu^ a city in 1857. Pop. 
(1950) 12,123.‘ 

Cairoli, BuNicDim'o (1825-89). 
Italian soldier and politician. 
Born at Bavia Jan. 28, 1825, and 
(uliKuited at the University of 
Pavia, he was a volunteer in the 
risings against Austria in 1848 and 
1859. He served at Palermo, in 
tb(‘ Trentino, and at Mutino, but 
supfxu’ted the monarchy on the 
unificavthm of Italy. He became 
lead(U’ of tlie Left in tin* chamber, 
and was prime minister March- 
Dee., 1878, and 1879-81. He 
(lied near Naples, Aug. 8, 1889. 

Caisson (Fr. caisse, a chest). 
Chamber of wood, concrete, or 
metal with watertight walls, used 
in construction under water or 
in excavation through water- 
bearing ground. Where a subaque- 
ous foundation is required at or 
above sea- or river-bed level, a 
box caisson having a watertight 
floor may be towed to the site and 
sunk dow'u to a prepared bed. At 
Arromanches in June, 1944, lines 
of reinforced concrete box caissons 
w'cre sunk to form breakw'aters. 
{See Mulberry.) 

If the foundation is to be below 
ground or sea-bed level the caisson 
is made open at the bottom and the 
base of the walla is fitted with a 
steel cutting cxlge. The caisson is 
made to sink by excavating within 
tlu* walls and adding weight to the 
caisson. The walls are built up at 
the toi) to keep them above ground 




I. General view ot the city, showing the mosque of Sultan Hasan. 2. Minarets Central 

el-Nasr, “ Gate of Victory." 4. Gezireh palace, built by Ismail Pasha., Sjombs of the Caliphs, 

Railway Station. 7. The Citadel, built by Saladin m 1166. 8. Street in the old native quarter of the city 

CAIRO : MOSQUES AND PALACES OF THE CAPITAL OF MODERN EGYPT 
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or water level. In p"' v; 

watertight ground p . ,-a^ m 

the excavation • | l[f|L/T3iP|W . 'Jfe 

may be carried out 1| ^^^SSrTril^ f 

byhandinthedry. i! : I I T II 

In water-bearing 
ground the exca- 
vation may be 
done by a mecha- 
nical grab passing 
through the water 
which will have en- 
tered the caisson, 
or by divers. 

Ex cava t ion in 
water-h earing 
ground may be 
carried out in the 
dry by excluding 
the water by com- 
pressed air. On 
completion of the 
sinking the work- 
ing chamber is 
fiUed with con- 
crete, forming the 
foundation. Con- 
creting may con- 
tinue over the 
whole area of the 
caisson. 

Shafts for access 

to tunnels or mines Caisson. Sectional diagram of a caisson used in the 
may be construct- construction of the Forth Bridge. Working under corn- 
ed in a similar pressed air, men dug through the mud until they 
way the caisson reached the solid rock on the bed of the estuary 

walls forming the shaft lining, to the length of the o-xposure. 

The term caisson is also used for Thus in pressures below 18 lb. per 
a vessel of variable draft adapted sq. in. the condition does not 
to close a dock entrance in place obtain ; at 30 to 35 lb. per sq. in., 
of gates. In a military sense, it shifts must not be longer than 
means (1) a chest containing ex- 8 hrs. ; at 50 lb. per sq. in. not 
plosives which is put in the ground longer than 1 hr. The fat are more 
and automatically explodes (see susceptible than the thin, and 
Mine) ; or (2) a heavy armoured should never be employed on work 
wagon for shells accompanying a which involves high atmospheric 
field ^un. pressure. 

Caisson Disease. Known also Caithness. Most N.E. maritime 
as compressed air disease, diver’s county of the Scottish mainland, 
paralysis, or bends, this occurs in Bounded N. by Pentland Firth and 



Caisson. Sectional diagram of a caisson used in the 
construction of the Forth Bridge. Working under com- 
pressed air, men dug through the mud until they 
reached the solid rock on the bed of the estuary 


those, e.ff. divers or men in cais- 
sons, who work in high atmo- 
spheric pressures. While exposed 
to the Ifigh pressure the blood and 
the tissues become supersaturated 
with nitrogen. Nitrogen being 
particularly soluble in fat, the 
subcutaneous fatty tissues and 
fatty sheaths of the nerve fibres 
in the brain and spinal cord are 
chiefly affected. If the worker 
returns suddenly to a normal 
atmosphere, the nitrogen may 


E. by the North Sea, it is triangu- 
lar in shape, and 
has about 75 m. 
of generally bold 
and rugged coast, 
and an area of 
685*7 sq. m. Dun- 
cansby Head, to 
the W. of which 

Caithness arms J 

o’ Groat’s House, 

and Dunnet Head are the most 
prominent land projections. The 




come out of solution as bubbles of Thurso is the chief river. Caith- 
gas and cause injury and death to ness, once part of the kingdom of 
the surrounding tissues. Large Norway, has many prehistoric and 
amounts of gas have been found in early Norse remains, 
the chambers of the heart. Caithness does not rank as a 

The liability of the tissues to Highland co. Mountainous on the 
become supersaturated with nitro- Sutherland border, Morven, 2,313 
gen is proportionate to the pres- ft., being the highest summit, 
sure to which they are exposed and the surface is mainly undulating, 


;ind although agriculture thrives 
less than 25 p.c. of the soil ia 
under cultivation. The climate 
is cold and wet, making crops 
late in ripening. Its fisheries are 
among the most important in 
Scotland, the yield of herrings for 
export being considerable. Sheep 
and cattle are reared, wool is 
manufactured, and the quarrying 
ol flagstones was formerly one of 
the leading industries of the 
county. Inland communication is 
by road and rly. Wick is the 
county town, other towns being 
Thurso, Castletown, and Lybster 
Caithness and Sutherland form a co. 
constituency. Pop. (1951) 22,705. 

Caithness, Earl op. Scottish 
title borne since 1455 by the family 
of Sinclair. In 1379 Sir Henry 
kSinclair was recognized as earl of 
Orkney by the king of Norway, 
and his grandson, William, the 
3rd earl, lord chan(‘ellor of Scot- 
land, was made earl of Caithness 
in 1455. William, 2nd earl of 
Caithness, was killed in battle at 
Floddon in 1513. John, the 3rd 
earl, mot a similar end in trying 
to regain tbo Orkneys. 

About 1670 George, the 6th earl, 
being heavily in debt, pledged his 
earldom and estates to Sir Jo^ 
Campbell, afterwards earl ofBread- 
albane, who in 1677 was made 
earl of Caithness ; but in 1681 the 
title was recovered by a Sinclair. 
James, the 12th earl (d. 1823), 
was postmaster-general for Scot- 
land, and James, the 14th, was 
made a baron of the U.K. in 1866. 
Norman, the 18th earl, took the 
name of Buchan in 1911. Dying in 
1947, he was succeeded by his 
nephew, James Sinclair (b. 1906). 

^ Caithness Flags. Middle divi- 
sion of the Old Bed Sandstone of 
N. Scotland. It is well developed 
in Caithness, and consists of dark 
grey bituminous and calcareous 
flagstonoH, formerly quarried for 
paving purposes, and famous 

for the number and perfect 

preservation of fossil fish remains. 
The flags attain a thickness of 
over 11,000 ft. See Fossil; Rock. 

Cains or Kayes, John (1610- 
73). English physician. Bom at 
Norwich Oct. 6, 1510, he was edu- 
cated at Gon- 
ville Hall, 
Cam bridge, 
and took his 
degree of M.D. 
in 1641 at Pa- 
dua, Italy, 
where he was 
Greek lecturer 
and reader in 

John Cains, Pl'y™' . 0" 
English physician return he was 



appointed anatomical lectiii’or to 
the London company of HnrgcoiiB, 
and afterwards physician to 
Edward VI, Mary I, and Elizabeth 
I. Cains obtained permission, 1557, 
to refound Gonvillo Hall as the 
college of Gonville and Caius 
usually called Gains, to which h(‘ 
left his estate. He wrote a History 
of the University of Cambridge, 
1568, and medh^al and critical 
works. A devout R.(t, he died 
July 29, 1573. Pron. keys. 

Cajamarca. A departnumt of 
Peru. It lies between the Western 
Cordillera and the Ma,ranon and 
is rich in minerals, among them 
gold, silver, and copper*. Gattle- 
rearing is important, Vhe Mai-ahou 
is the chief river of tire dept. 
Area 12,540 sq. m. .Pop. (est.) 
677,000. 

Cajamarca. A town of Ikn’ii. 

The capital of the. depi.. of (Inja- 
marca, it is 90 m. by rly. N.H. of 
Pacasmayo on the Pac.iht^. On the 
E. slope of the Cordillera, at an 
alt. of 9,350 ft., it is an important 
trading and mining centre, with 
cotton and woollen, hat, and 
leather manufactnros. The re- 
mains of the palace of Atahualpa 
(g'.tr.), an Inca sovereign, stand on 
a hill 260 ft. high. Thei*(^ is a hnc 


e.athcdral. Near by are the Padua, and held the chairs of 
.Bahosdel Inca hoi springs, w'here philosophy and theology at Eome, 
Atahualpa was executed, 1533. Pavia, and Brescia. In 1508 he 
Pop. (est.) 10,000. was elected general of his order, 

Cajeput-tree {MHakuca leuco- and nine years later was made a 
dmdron). Evergreen tree of the cardinal and sent as apostolic 
family Myrtaceae. A native of the legate to Germany, to reconcile 
Malay I'egicm, it has Luther to Rome and 

alternates lanee-shaped ^ o a create a league against 
leaves and wliito jlJ Jf^ the Turks. On his 

dowers produced iu return to Rome he be- 

spikes. From its came one of the chief 

leavers is distilled caje- ^ counsellors of Pope 

})ut oil, blue-green in w Clement VII. Cajetan’s 

<iolour and with a ^ literary works include 

strong, agreeable, translations of and 

e.amphor-like odour commentaries on a 

and an ai*otnatic taste. part of the Bible, 

It was formerly much ^ * a commentary on the 

ill iiU'dicino a.s tius^evergieen Summa Theologioa of 

a. general stimulant, S. Thomas Aquinas, 

anti-spasmodic, and diaphoretic, and commentaries on portions of 
and, externally, to relieve the Aristotle. He died at Rome, 
pains of gout and rheumatism. Aug. 9, 1534. 

The it‘ee annually sheds its bark. Calabar. Province of Nigeria, 
which is used for making canoes, West Africa, on the Bight of 
shields, and the roofing of huts. Biafra. Low-lying along the coast, 
Cajetan, Giacomo (1469-1534). with mangrove swamps inter- 
Itnlian theologian and philosopher, sected by many waterways and 
Giacomo de Vio was born Fob. 20, creeks, inland it is mainly a 
1 469, at Gacta, and hence called country of oil palrn bush and rain 
Gajetan. He tmtered the Bomi- forest. It is drained by the r. 
nican order at the age of fifteen. Cross. Rainfall is heaviest May- 
studiivl at Naples, Ferrara, and Oct., mean annual temp, is 

75-80° F. Rubber is cultivated, 
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C^t^tmels^ The most northerly county of Great Britain, noted lor its herring 
and cod fisheries. John o’ Groat’s house is near its extreme N.E. point 


and there are oil palm plantations 
with extraction mills. Cocoa, first, 
introduced into Nigeria in Calabar, 
is important. There are good roads 
in the W., but transport is chiefly 
by water. The Ibibio people, 
notable wood carvers, live in the 
prov. Area 6,245 sq. m. Pop. 
(est.) 1,541,000. 

Calabar towm, h.q. of the prov., 
is a port on the left bank of the 
r. Calabar some 5 m. above its 
junction with the Cross estuary ; 
a Britisli consul for the Bights of 
Benin and Biafra w'as appointed 
at Calabar in 1884. Pop. (est.) 
47,000. 

Calabax Bean. Seed of PAyso- 
atigma venenoaum, a tree of the 
family Leguminosae occurring in 
tropical Africa. The bean is 
kidney-shaped, about inches in 
length, and contains a poisonous 
alkaloid, physostigmine or eserine, 
the sulphate of which is, used in 
glaucoma and other diseases of 
the eye. It is also used in the 
treatment of tetanus or lockjaw. 

Calabash Nutmeg {Monodora 
myriatica ) . Small tree of the family 
Anonaceae, native to tropical 
Africa. It was introduced by 
Negroes to the island of Jamaica, 
whence it was first made known 
to Europe. It hears large, solitary, 
sweet-scented flowers, succeeded 
by globular fruits the size of an 
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orange, with hard rind like that of 
a calabash. The fruit contains a 
number of seeds, not unlike nut- 
megs, embedded in pulp. These 
seeds possess an aromatic oil, with 
the true nutmeg taste and odour, 
and are variouslv called American 
nutmegs, Jamaica nutmegs, and 
calabash nutmegs. 

Calabash- tree (Crescent in ai- 
jete). Evergi’een tree of the family 
Bignoniaceae, native to tropical 
America. It has bell-shaped, 
tubular flow^ers variegated in 
colour — green, purple, red, and 
yellow. The fruits are globular or 
slightly oval, with a hard shell-like 
land, containing many large, 
almond-shaped seeds embedded in 
a sub-acid pulp. The pulp is used 
as a purgative and, after roasting, 
as a poultice. The shells (cala- 
bashes) serve the people among 
whom they grow as water bottles, 
cups, pails, and basins, and are 
often carved and polished. 

Calabria. Southernmost and 
poorest region of Italy. A penin- 
sula stretching from Lucania to 
Sicily, it is traversed by the Apen- 
nines, Its rivers, all short, have 
fairly fertile valleys, its coasts are 
low and malarious. It is divided 
into the provinces of Catanzaro, 
Cosenza, and Reggio di Calabria ; 
their respective capitals, similarly 
named, are the only large towns. 
Cereals, cotton, sugar, saffron, 
liquorice, tobacco, olive oil, wine, 
figs, mulberries, and other fruits 
are produced. Iron, lead, graph- 
ite, and marble are w*orked ; but 
the main occupations are cattle- 
raising, timber felling, and fishing. 
Coramunications, except along the 
coast, are poor. Soil erosion and 
deforestation over centuries have 
contributed to the decrease of pro- 
duction. Many of the inhabitants, 
who, especially in the interior, arc 
backward, retain their old cos- 
tumes. There are several colonies 
of Albanians founded in the 15th 
century ; these preserve their old 
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the Christian 
era, present-day 
C^Uabria was 
rt-~4T- ^oi^q^f^redinturn 
by th e Lombards, 

Normans, and 
£££- •£. la t(‘r belonged to 

::S; kingdom of 

Naples. Earth - 
V/S quakes have often 
EgpEE caused great 
4i-._ havoc, among 
the most disas- 
cJro/op/7£ trous being those 

lEZ- >'83, 1905, 

1907, and 1908 
'riu- area has also 
suffered from 

flonrl n n 

iqr;i I'ofiQ 

tE S r izEST ' iaoL and JHoo. 

Calabria was 
the first part of 
f h e- A xis-occupied 
___ — EuT-opean mam- 
A ^hich, 

I dui'ingtheSeoond 

^_j (lm.t“ War, an 

Calabria. Southernmost region, or “ toe,” oi Italy Alliwl army gained 

speech, costume, and religion. The British and (hmulian frnops^ahe 
brigands of Calabria used to b(‘, 8th army landing from vSicilv 
even as late as the first quarter of between Reggio and San Giovanni 
the 20th century, notorious. on Sept. 8, 1948. German forces 

Aitei the Second Great War a had ovuicuatc'd the p(‘ninRula three 
long-term plan was inaugurated days (‘arJi(M*. 
with the aim of raising the stand- Caladium. (^cims of deciduous 
?• living by parcelling out ptweniiial plants of the family 
the big estates and promoting Araceae, native to South America, 
industi ialisation. Area, 5,810 d^here are somei 15 species, and 

sq.m. Pop. (1951), 1,074,229. numerous cultivated varieties 
III ancient times 
the name Calabria 
was given to the 
‘‘heel” of Italy, 
and the area now 
called by that name 
(the “toe”) was 
the ancient Brut- 
tium and Lucania, 
which were colon- 
ised by the Greeks 
in the 8th and 7th 
centuries b.g. In ; 
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Calabria. Southernmost region, or “ toe,” oi Italy 
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Oalaljtia. ‘kM,picture?q^^ costume. Above, typical Calabrian men, 

notable for their olive skin, and black eyes and hair 


Height ranges from 9 ins. to If ft. 
The leaves arc arrow-head in 
shape. The fiow'er formation is 
similar to that of the common Brit- 
ish arum : small, simple flowers on 
a spadix protected by a spathe. 
These plants are grown in the U.K. 
in a heated glasshouse, for their 
very ornamental foliage, 

Calah. Form used in the English 
Bible of the name of the Assyrian 
city Kalkhu or Kalakh, the site of 
which, traditionally called Nimnid 
lies on the left bank of the Tigris, 
19 m. 8. of Ninevah. It was a 
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Calais. Old town hall near the 
port, aifcer the Gerrnan garrison’s 
surrender on Oct. 1, 1944 

royal city from at loawt tho time of 
Shalmaneser I (c. 1300 B.o.) and 
retained its importance after the 
rise of Nineveh {q.v.)y in Sargonid 
times being a garnson city, the 
army h.q. It suffered damage in 
insurrections and civil wars, and 
was destroyed by the combined 
Median and Babylonian army in 
612 B.o. 

The city walls have a circuit of 
more than 7 m. ; in the S.W. 
corner is tho citadel, whoso inner 
fortifications enclose temples, pal- 
aces, and other public buildings. 
The ruins of tho ziggurat remain 
a landmark. The river Tigris once 
ran alongside the massive quay 
wall, but has changed its course 
and now flows at some distance. 
Here in 1845-51 Layard found the 
magnificent series of reliefs in the 
palaces of Ashurnatsirpal II, Shal- 
maneser III, and Esarlmddon (tho 
“ burnt palace ”) placed in tho 
British Museum. Excavations 
from 1949 brought to light fine 
ivories, the ornamentation of palace 
furniture, and other treasures- 
Calais. Seaport and fortified 
town of France, in the dept, of 
Pas-de-Calaia. It stands on the 

Strait of Dover, 
18 m. E.S.E. of 
Dover and 185 
m. by rly. N. of 
Paris. It con- 
sists of an old 
j town on an is- 
land, formed by 
the harbour and 
canals, and of 
the surrounding suburbs. 

The town was almost totally 
destroyed during the fighting of 
May, 1940, and Sept., 1944. Of 
its old buildings the chief were 
the church of Notre Dame, the 
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citadel, tho watch tower, and the 
town hall on tho Place d’Armes. 
It had ancient fortifications and 
remains of a guild hall built by 
Edward III for tho woolstaplers. 
There wore a modern town hall, 
with museum, and a casino. Calais 
is the chief port for tho traffic be- 
tween England and France. It is 
a fishing centre, and manufactures 
various synthetic textiles, paper 
pulp, and chemicals. There is an 
aerodrome. Pop. (1054) 60,340. 

In the 10th century Calais was 
under tho rule of the counts of 
Boulogne. The town remained in 
the hands of the English from its 
siege by Edward 111 in 1347 until 
its los.s under Mary I in 1.558. Its 
modern prosperity began with the 
introduction of lace manufacture 
early in tho 19th century, and in- 
creasing intercourse with England. 

In the First Great War it was 
an Allied base, and underwent 60 
bombardments by Zeppelins, aero- 
planes, and warships, about 2,000 
bombs and shells falling in the 
town, killing 230 persons and 
injuriivg 400. The town was 
awarded the (k'oix dc Guerre. 


CALAIS 

The Second Great War. By 
the third week of May, 1940, the 
lines of communication of the re- 
treating B.E.F. in France had been 
cut by the German armoured 
divisions {see British Expedition- 
ary Force). On May 22 a small 
British force -was sent to Calais 
with the object of establishing a 
supply route along the coast to 
Dunkirk. It was made up of 
battalions of the King^s Royal 
Rifie Corps, Queen Victoria's 
Rifles, the Rifle Brigade, and the 
Royal Tank Regt., with an anti- 
tank battery of the Royal Artillery, 
all under the command of Brig. 
C. Nicholson. On landing, the 
original aim of the force was found 
to he impossible ; but it was de- 
cided to hold the port. 

On the 24th the Germans closed 
in on the town, and there was 
continuous fighting. Often the 
defences were pierced by German 
tanks and infantry, which were as 
often thrown out again. After 
sustaining the attacks of two 
Panzer divisions and incessant 
low-level dive-bombing for four 
days, the survivors of this force of 




Caiaii. Plan ol the port and town as it was haihours 

and tho old town protected hy the citadel 
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some 3,000 men were ovenvhelmed; 
but their heroic defence had made 
possible the “ miracle of deliver- 
ance ” at Dunkirk. 

After the collapse of France the 
Germans used Calais as an “■ in- 
vasion ” port and installed long- 
range guns in the vicinity, which 
shelled British shipping in the 
Strait of Dover and English south 
coast towns. Barge concentra- 
tions, shipping, and gun emplace- 
ments were frequently attacked by 
Allied aircraft. On Sept. 20, 1944, 
Calais was invested by formations 
of the 1st Canadian army engaged 
in clearing the Channel ports ; 
and an assault was launched on 
Sept. 25 after the fortifications 
, had been heavily bombed by the 
R.A.F. Operations ceased on 
Sept. 29 while the remaining 
civilians were removed. The 
Canadians resumed the attack on 
Sept. 30, strongly supported by 
the R.A.F. ; and the Germans 
surrendered Oct. 1. 

Calais, Burgh-ers of. 8ee 
Burghers of Calais. 

Calama. Oasis town of Chile, 
in the prov. of Antofagasta. Situ- 
ated in the Andes at an alt. of 
about 6,800 ft., it is on the river 
Lao and the rly. from Antofagasta 
to La Paz, in Bolivia. It is import- 
ant as the only place on the line in 
the mts. where drinking-water is 
obtainable. Explosives are made ; 
and there are copper mines near 
by. Pop. (est.) 7,000. 

Calamander Wood. Timber of 
a large tree {Diospyros quaesita) 
belonging to the family Ebenaceae. 
It is a native of Ceylon, where the 
Sinhalese use it in the manufacture 
of beautiful furniture, but its 
exceeding hardness (it is a kind of 
ebony) makes it difficult to work. 

Calame, Alexandre (1810-64). 
Swiss painter. Born at Vevey, 
Switzerland, May 28, 1810,. he 
studied at Geneva under Fran 9 ois 
Diday, and in Paris, Holland, and 
Italy. He became the acknow- 
ledged head of the Genevese 
school. His Waterfall of Handeck 
(canton of Berne) attracted atten- 
tion at the Paris Salon in 1839, and 
his other works include Monte 
Rosa, The Bernese Oberland, 
Mont Blanc, and The Lake of the 
Four Cantons. He died at Mentone, 
March 17, 1864. 

Calamianes. Group of the 
Philippine Islands. They lie be- 
tween Mindoro and Palawan, and 
cover an area of 680 sq. m. The 
principal islands are Busuanga, 
Culion, and Coron. Hilly, hot,. and 
unhealthy, and mostly infertile, 
they produce timber, wax, honey, 
and edible birds’-nests. 


Calamine. Term used in medi- 
cine for basic zinc carbonate, a 
powder commonly made up into a 
lotion used to treat various skin 
irritations, including sunburn. 
The presence of iron compounds 
gives it its characteristic pink 
colouring. In geology the name 
calamine is used in the U.K. 
for the mineral zinc carbonate 
(called in the U.S.A. amithsonitc). 

In the U.S.A. it is used for hy- 
drated silicate of zinc (called in 
the U.K. hemimorphite). See 
Hemimorphite ; Smithsonite. 

Calamites (Gr. calamJteft, reed- 
like). Extinct genus of plants 
similar in many respects to ilu^ 
living Equisetum (horsetail), but 
larger in size and having a hard 
woody stem. In Palaeozoic times 
they ' formed the chief forest 
growth, reaching from 50 ft. to 
100 ft. in height. The calamities 
attained their maximum develop- 
ment in Coal Measure tiuu's, 
becoming leas plentiful and 
less varied in the Feianian and 
Triassic periods, wlicn they wm'(‘ 
replaced by the trues Eqmsetim. 

Calamy, Edmund (KIOO-OO). 
English Puritan divine. Born in 
London, and educatcil at Iknn- 

broke Hall, 
Cambridge, h(‘ 
was ord aim'd 
in the Church 
of England and 
was for a time 
chaplain to the 
bishop of Ely. 
Lectim^r for 
tem years fit 
Edmiind Calamy, Bury St. Ikl- 
Puritan divine j^uuds, he was 

AlUr VOI.OU ^ 

leading man on the Presbyleriaji 
side in the controversy over 
episcopacy, and in 1639 was ap- 
pointed minister of S. Mary 
Aldcrmanbury, LoTidon. He o])- 
posed the execution of Charles I, 
and at the Restoration he'*ame a 
chaplain to Charle.s II but d('- 
clined the bishopric of Lichdold. 
Under the Act of Uniformity ho 
was ejected from his living in 
1662, and died Oct. 29, 1666. 

Calarasi. Town and river-port 
of Rumania, in Marea depart- 
ment. It is on an arm of the 
Danube, opposite Bilist ria, 55 m. 
by rly. S.E. of Bukarcat, and 
exports grain, timber, hemp, and 
fish. Pop. 4,736. 

Galas, Jean (1698-1762). 
French merchant. Born in 
Languedoc, March 19, 1698, he was 
living at Toulouse when in Oct., 
1761, his eldest son hanged him- 
self. Popular fanaticism accused 
the father — a Calvinist— of hav- 


ing murdered the son because he 
had desired to become a Roman 
Catholic. Galas made a powerful 
defence on his own behalf, but 
local passions ran too high for 
any appeal to reason to gain a 
hearing. The local parlement, 
March 9, 1762, condemned him 
to be broken on the wheel, and 
the senicnco was carried out the 
following day. The widow fled to 
Switzerland, where she enlisted the 
sympathy of Voltaire, who induced 
the king to annul the sentence 
passed at Tonlouac. Galas was de- 
clared innocent, and his family 
awarded 30,000 livres. The case 
was made the subject of three 
plays in Ikance, and was in its 
revcT'sal of judgement a great 
triumph for Voltaire, who roused 
jmblic opinion by his book Bur la 
fl'olerance, in which he showed that 
intolerance and popular fury had 
bt'i'u responsible for the gross 
miscarriage of justice by the 
Toulouse authorities. 

Calash (Fn'uch caleche, Polish 
kolaMlcOy ('arriage). Term formerly 
appli(‘(l to a light four-wheeled 



Calash. An early example of this 
light four-wheeled carriage 


carriage oftc'ii fitted with a folding 
hood. In Canada it denotes a two- 
wheeled carriage. The word came 
to be applied to the hood only, and 
hc'nee t.o a woman’s head- covering 
made of silk and whalebone. 

Calatahmi. Town of Sicily, in 
the ])rov. of Trapani, 30 m. direct 
and r>2 by rly. B.W. of Palermo, 
ft tak('H its name from Kalat-al- 
Eimi, a Baracenic castle dominat- 
ing it. Near l)y are ruins ■ of 
Segesta, and 2 m. to the S.W. 
the Neapolitans were defeated by 
(Jaribaldi May 15, 1860. A street 
is named after Bamuel Butler, the 
author of Jdrewhon, who lived 
here. Pop. ( 1951 ) 1 1,370. 

Calatayud. City of Bpain, in 
th(' prov. of Baragossa. It is 52 ra. 
B.W. of Baragossa, on the rly. to 
Madrid. The Moorish town has 
many dwellings out in the rock on 
which Kalat Ayub (Castle of Ayub) 
was built out of the ruined Bilbilis, 
I i m. to the E., the birthplace of 
Martial {q.v.). The former mosque 
is now the church of S. Maria, and 
Santo Sepulcro, founded in the 
12th and restored in the 17tl\ 
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century, waa tlio church of the 
Knights Tomplara. 
agricultural centre. Pop- (lf'><') 
18 762. 

baJatrava. Itninccl atronghohl 
of Castile, Spain. It is on t'l'« 
Guadiana, 12 m. N.IC. of (.na ad 
Real It was oai)tured from the 
Moors in 1147, and was (l(d(mded 
in 1158, when the heroism of itn 
defenders led to the creation of the 
Order of Calatrava (a.?.). 

Calatrava, Ordbr of. Spanish 
order. It originated among the 

Cistercian lay hrothers, many of 

, them knightH, 



Calatrava. Badge 
of the Order 


who organized 
the roeovery of 
dalatrava from 
the M'oors, 

1 147, and de- 
f 0 n d e d the 
place, 1158. It 
rocMdved its 
firnt HtfitnteH 
in 1154. and 
theHe were eon- 
lirmed by lk)pe 
Alexander III, 
who conferred privik'goH on tln^ 
knights. Ferdinand and iHahella 
assumed control of th(' order in 
1487, thus revoking its imUspend- 
ence, which had led to nnitdi civil 
disturbance. After 1808 the order 
became an order of rr\erit. The* 
badge is a rod crosH with lieur- 
de-lis, and the ribbon in red. 

Calauria (mod. Poro). iHlatid 
in the Gulf of Aegina, oil the E. 
coast of the Korea, Greece, llocky 
and small, it sholterH a harbour 
and has a town where, in 1828, the 
ambassadors of C4roat Britain, 
France, and Russia settled the 
government of the new kingdom 
of Greece. In ancient times CJal- 
auria was the centre of an am phic- 
tyonic council of seven maritime 
cities — Aegina, Athens, E .)idauruH, 
Hermione, Nauplia, OrcliomonuH, 
Prasiae — ^which lost its importance 
when Argos and Bparta took the 
place of Nauplia and Prasiae. In 
Calauria was a famous sanctuary, 
the temple of Poseidon, where 
Demosthenes killofl himself in 322 
B.o. when he saw that ho would bo 
arrested, and within the precincts 
of which he was buried. Excava- 
tions in 1894 revealed remains of 
the temple and other buildings. 

Calaveras. River of California, 
U.S.A. It rises among the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Nevada, a moun- 
tain chain running along the B, 
border of Calaveras co., and flows 
in a S. W. direction for 120 m., when 
it joins the San Joaquim river. 

Calaveras. County of Califor- 
nia, U.S.A. Bounded E. by the 
Sierra Nevada, it is rich in minerals. 


It is also chiefly noted for its 
groves of giant scxpioia. The 
eai)itail is San Andreas. Area 
1,028 s(i. m. Pop. (1950) 9,902. 
Tlic^ Calaveras skull found in 1866 
was alleged to have come from a 
mim^shaft through undisturbed 
gra.vels at a depth of 130 ft. where 
it seems to have been placed as 
a hoax. It was accepted by J. 
Dwiglit Whitney and others as 
evidence of American man in 
Pliocene times, hut was shown to 
be typical of modern aboriginal 
tribes, 

Calaverite. A gold tolluridc 
(AuToa), having 43 p.c. gold with 
Huhordiiiate silver. It generally 
occurs as small crystals striated 
parallel to their length ; also graiy 
ular juid massive. The colour is 
silver-white, oftxm with a faint 
yellow tinge. Deposits occur in 
California, at Cripple Creek in 
Colorado, and at Kalgoorlie in 
W. Austra-lia, 

Calcareous Soil (Lat, mharms, 
of lime), Soil which contains 5 
f).e. or more of lime. In Great 
Britain its presence is usually due 
to a chalky subsoil, but calcareous 
soils also occur over limestone and 
in n^gions of low rainfall where 
litm^ accumulates near the surface. 
Whore the topsoil is of clay, the 
tnixture, if properly worked and 
dug, makes up into a fair loam. 
Skilful cultivation is necessary, or 
else the soil dries into hard, steely 
lumps that will not break down. 
The fertility of a calcareous soil 
depends upon the thickness of the 
topsoil ; a shallow soil on a chalky 
hillside will grow little and is best 
left uncultivated. Loamy cal- 
careous soils of good depth usually 
respond well to manuring, especi- 
ally with nitrogen and potash. 
Most farm crops and many garden 
plants flourish on such soils, but 
acid-loving plants such as heaths 
an<i rhododendrons do badly. 

In many parts of Great Britain, 
notably in some parts of Kent, 
the chalk comes near to the surface, 
and such soil, even though fertile, 
is suitable only for the cultivation 
of comparatively shallow-rooting 
plants such as beans and salads. 
Much similar land was ploughed 
up for arable crops during the 
Great Wars, but such soils tend 
to dry out easily and the crops 
may suffer from drought in a dry 
spring ; they may also suffer from 
potash deficiency. 

Calceolaria (Latin oalceolv^, 
little shoe). Genus of perennial 
plants of the family Scrophularia- 
ceae, native to South America. 
Height ranges from 9 ins. to H 
ft. The pouchlike flowers are 



Calceolaria. 
A greenhouse 
variety 


yellow, purple, 
brown, etc. In 
Great Britain, 
the shrubby spe- 
cies and their 
hybrids are grown 
ill summer flower 
beds and are 
treated as half- 
hardy. The her- 
baceous species 
and their hybrids 
with showy, often 
speckled blooms, 
much larger than 
those of outdoor species, are 
growm under glass for flowering 
in May and June. They are 
treated as greenhouse biennials. 

Calchaqui. South American 
Indian tribe, most important of 
the Diaguita group. Tie name is 
sometimes applied to the whole 
Diaguita culture. They resisted 
the Spanish invasion with great 
ferocity, thus receiving consider- 
able attention in the Conquest 
records — information amplified by 
archaeological finds. An early 
immigrant wave of megalithic 
builders is attested by their dry- 
stone dwellings (pirca), stone 
terraces for maize cultivation, and 
sculptured monoliths. They wove 
llama wool and apparently tamed 
the rhea and peccary. Their metal 
work, in gold, silver, and copper, 
.shows Inca influence. In the 
Lerma valley there are 1,500 
earthen mounds, most of them 
surrounded by stone circles. Ex- 
cept for their decorated funeral 
urns, their pottery was thick and 
crude. They were divided into 
local groups each under an absolute 
cacique. The present mestizo 
population of N.W. Argentina 
exhibits Calchaqui elements. 

Calchas. Famous soothsayer, 
son of Thestor, who accompanied 
the Greeks during the Trojan War. 
He foretold the wrath of Apollo, 
and from the number of a flight 
of sparrows that the war would 
last 10 years. He died of grief 
after he had been proved inferior 
as a soothsayer by Mopsus, son of 
Apollo. 

Calciferous Sandstone (Lat. 
coix, lime ; /erre, to bear). Name 
applied to a series of sandstones, 
marls, and clays. With thin coals, 
cement-stones, and limestones, it 
forms the lowest division of the 
carboniferous rocks of S. Scotland, 
and is equivalent to part of the 
Carboniferous Limestone Series of 
England and Wales. It passes 
downwards into the Old Red 
Sandstone, and upwards into a 
calcareous series — the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone of Scotland. 
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This rock-series was being de- 
posited daring a period of vol- 
canic activity, in Scotland, as is 
shoma by lava flows and volcanic 
vents which occur interbedded or 
associated with it. 

Calcination (Lat. calr, lime). 
Metallurgical process by which 
ores are heated to temperatures 
below their melting points either 
to expel matter such as carbon 
dioxide, water, or volatiles, or 
to alter the physical condition 
of the ore as a preliminary to 
later processes. Because of its 
similarity to the more general 
process of roasting, the terms are 
sometimes regarded as synony- 
mous, but there is an important 
distinction. Roasting is accom- 
panied by a chemical change, 
resulting in the addition of an 
element (often oxygen). Calcina- 
tion does not involve such chemical 
action, heat alone being the active 
agent. A typical example is the 
heating of iron ores to expel 
water and to increase their 
permeability to reducing gases 
during subsequent smelting in the 
blast furnace. 

The older methods of calcina- 
tion, such as stall or heap calcining, 
are, perhaps, better described as 
roasting, since the ore is exposed 
to the oxidising action of the 
atmosphere. Some examples of 
modern calciners are : (1) vertical 
kilns, simple shaft furnaces suitable 
for limestone or smithsonite, 
which may be calcined in (2) re- 
verberatory furnaces or (3) rotary 
cylindrical calciners with con- 
tinuous discharge, similar furnaces 
being used at higher temperatures 
in the preparation of bauxite for 
aluminium production or for 
refractories : the very high tem- 
peratures necessary for dolomite 
are attained by (4) cupola furnaces 
with coke as fuel. See Kiln ; 
Metallurgy ; Ores ; Roasting. 

Calcite. A naturally occurring 
mineral. Its composition is cal- 
cium carbonate, CaCOs ; its crystal 
system is hexagonal or rhombo- 
hedral. Calcite is strongly double- 
refractive, and the clear variety 
(Iceland spar) is used in the 
manufacture of optical instru- 
ments. Other notable varieties 
include prismatic crystals (nail- 
head spar and dog-tooth spar), 
compact fibrous variety (satin 
spar), cellular (calcareous tufa, 
travertine), nodular (stalactites), 
compact (limestone, marble), and 
earthy (chalk). Calcite, one of 
the most widely spread minerals, 
has a variety of uses according 
to its purity and character. It 
makes bleaching powder, calcium 


carbide, etc. ; some limestones 
are used as road metal and in 
cement manufacture ; compact 
calcareous rocks are important 
building stones ; it may be used 
as a flux in smelting. 

Calcium (Lat. cah\ lime). 
Metallic element, symbol Ca, 
atomic number 20, atomic weight 
40-08. It is ailvery-w'hite, malle- 
able, has a density of 1*55, medta 
at 810° C., boils at 1,175° C. It 
is a constituent of lime, limestone, 
marble, dolomite, and chalk, and 
forms about 3*5 p.c. of the earth’s 
crust ; it is found in sea- water 
to the extent of about 0-05 p.c. 

Sir Humphry Davy prepared 
in 1808 small globules of the 
metal by passing an electric 
current through a fused mixture 
of lime and potash. Acting on a 
suggestion of Berzelius, he was 
able to obtain an amalgam of 
mercury and calcium and by 
distilling off the mercury to 
prepare a reasonable quantity 
of the metal. A better method of 
isolating calcium was devised by 
Moissan in 1898. It is now made 
by the electrolysis of fused calcium 
chloride and calcium fluoride. 

Calciimi oxides are three in 
number : calcium oxide, CaO 

(quicklime) ; calcium peroxide, 
CaO-^jSHaO ; calcium tetroxide, 
Ca04. Quicklime is an important 
fertiliser, for calcium is a necessary 
constituent of plant tissues and, 
as the calcium in the soil is slightly 
soluble in rain water, it is necessary 
to replenish the supply of it in 
the top layers. Quicklime is 
made on a large scale by heating 
limestone (calcium carbonate) in 
kilns at 800° C, to 1,000® C. It is 
a white, amorphous powder, used 
as a constituent of cement. 
When water is added to quick- 
lime slaked lime is formed in 
accordance with this equation, 
Ca-}-H20=Ca(OH)2. Slaked lime 
is used for making mortar and 
plaster, in bleaching powder, and 
for the purification of coal-gas. 
When chalk or limestone is mixed 
with clay and sand and heated 
in a cylindrical rotating furnace, 
Portland cement is formed, con- 
sisting mainly of calcium alumi- 
nates and calcium silicates. Such 
cement when mixed with sand 
and gravel and water forms 
concrete. Calcium peroxide is 
formed by adding hydrogen perox- 
ide to lime-water. Calcium 
tetroxide is a yellow powder 
obtained by heating the peroxide 
with hydrogen peroxide solution. 

Calcium carbonate, CaCOg, forms 
the rocks, chalk, and limestone 
which were originally deposited 


at the bottom of the sea and are 
largely of animal origin, shells, 
corals, etc. It is also found in 
two crystalline forms, calcite 
{v.s.) and aragonite. Calcite forms 
the common dog’s-tooth spar and 
Iceland spar, also satin-spar ; 
marble and onyx arc calcite! 
Purified chalk is the solid consti- 
tuent of whiting. Dolomite is a 
mixture or loose compound of 
calcium (carbonate and magnesium 
carbonate with the formula Ca 
CDa-MgCO-j. 

Calcium fluoride, CaFg’ occurs 
in many places as fiiiorspar, of 
which the mineral Blue John is 
a bluish or violet variety. Fluor- 
spar is used for making special 
lenses, for glazing pottery, and as 
a flux in the Bessemer process of 
making steel. 

Calcined bones contain about 
70 p.c. of calcium pfmphate ; 
apatite is an impure calcium 
phosphate. When calcium phos- 
phates are treated with sulphuric 
acid a mixture results, known as 
superphosphate, an important fer- 
tiliser. Basic slag obtained in the 
Bessemer process for making steel 
contains this phosphate. 

Calcium gluconate, the calcium 
salt of an oxidation product of 
glucose, is used for intramuscular 
injections, and is helpful in cases 
of malnutrition, ueiirasthenia, hay- 
fever, and calcium deficiency. 
Calcium (jhjcerophos})hale is a con- 
stituent of many proprietary 
nerve tonic foods. Cnkium lactate 
is a remedy for chilblains and 
valuable in cases of calcium de- 
ficiency. Calcium sulphate, CaS04, 
occurs in rock formations as anhy- 
drite, gypsum, and alabaster. The 
hemihydrate, 20aiS04,H20, is 
known as plaster of Paris. 

Calcium nitrate, Ca(N03)g, is of 
frequent occurrence in soil, where 
it is formed as the result of the 
decomposition of organic sub- 
stances in the presence of chalk or 
lime. It is made on a large scale 
by treating chalk or limestone 
with nitric acid obtained by the 
action of the electric arc on the 
atmosphere, and is a valuable 
fertiliser. 

Calcium carbide, CaCg, is a grey- 
ish solid made by heating in an 
electric furnace a mixture of about 
100 parts of quicklime and 70 parte 
of coke, at about 1,100° C. It is 
extensively made in Norway, 
where cheap electricity is obtained 
from water power. Calcium car- 
bide is used for the generation of 
acetylene, made by the 

addition of water to the carbide. 

CalciuM cyanamide, CaCN2, also 
known as nitrolim, is a fertiliser 
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wade by heating ealeium earbiclc 
in a stream of nitrogen. 1 f caleinm 
cvananiide is honied with watoi' in 
an autociave nndor proper condi- 
tions, ammonia gaB is pivKlucod. 
This is one method for the fixation 

of atmospheric nitrogen. 

Calculating Machines. Mach- 
ines for calculating mochanit'ally. 
The first practical mechanical 
calculating machine was huilt by 
Blaise Pascal in 1642, and its basic 
principles are incorporated in many 
of those used today. 

Calculating machines add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide, and 
there are two main types. On one 
the depression and instant reloasc 
of the keys actuate the computing 
mechanism ; on the other, the 
keys arc set and remain deprosHod 
until the computing mechanism is 
actuated, by turning a crank or 
by other means. 

The first practical maifiiine to 
add or to add and subtract and 
to give a printed record of the 
totals was invented by William 
Seward Burroughs (1857"-'1H98). 
The amounts to bo calculated arc 
set up on the keyboard, and when 
the handle is operated the amount 
is printed and added or subtraeted 
aimultanoously. 

Book-keeping and accounting 
machines combine a typewriter 
keyboard and automatic adding- 
subtracting mechanism and are 
electrically operated. They are 
used for posting and balancing 
sales, purchases, and general 
ledgers, stock and cost records, 
dividend warrants and summaries, 
wages records, and for analytical, 
statistical, and tabulating work. 

Electronic calculating machines 
are designed to handle large 
numbers of relalivcfiy simple and 
similar computations and to keep 
relative records : e.g. stores ac- 
counting, costing, and the deter- 
mination of weekly payments for 
large bodies of hourly-paid workers, 
taking into aceount P,A.y,E., 
bonus, etc. Data are fed into the 
machine from punched cards ; 
results are received from it in the 
same form — if desired, on the same 
cards. An electronic calculator will 
handle numbers of 8-20 digits, 
operate in decimal quantities or 
sterling, self-check every calcula- 
tion, and handle 6,000 cards per 
hour. 

The electronic office calculator 
is normally a digital computer and 
its duties are usually confined, to 
very high addition and multiplica- 
tion. Laboratory instruments, on 
the other hand, are nearly always 
designed for such tasks as solving 
differential cqiuitiops whicli they 


can complete in a few seconds 
as against the mathematician’s 
several months. Such a machine 
is the A.C.E. (automatic comput- 
ing engine) of the National Physical 
Laboratory. An important feature 
of these machines is the inclusion 
of “ memories ” or“ stores ” which 
hold or maintain figures or in- 
structions until such time as they 
are required in the computation. 
Usually the results of the calcula- 
tions or answers arc given on 
punched cards. 

In analogue computers, all the 
normal arithmetical processes are 
simulated by analogous electrical 
processes : in digital computers 
they are affected by digit-by-digit 
addition. In analogue compuling, 
addition of two numbers is carried 
out by passing a constant current 
through two equal calibrated 
potentiometers. If the positions 
of the sliders are set to represent 
the two individual numbers, the 
combined output voltage repre- 
sents the sum of the two numbers 
in terms of the total voltage across 
the two potentiometers. Sub- 
traction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion are effected in a similar 
manner. Differentiation and in- 
tegration are effected by the use 
of suitable electrical networks 
embodying resistors and capacitors. 
Where these networks have to he 
connected one after another, high- 
gain amplifiers wuth strong nega- 
tive feed-back are inserted between 
the stages to provide amplification 
and to maintain accuracy. 

With digital computers, the 
digit-by-digit addition or counting 
is carried out by applying electrical 
pulses, each representing a digit, 
to a special counting circuit. This 
in turn applies a pulse to another 
similar circuit after it has itself 
received a specific number of 
pulses such as 10 (decimal scale) 
or 2 (binary scale). The binary 
scale is generally preferred because 
it is less subject to errors. To 
count up to large numbers, the 
number of circuit stages can be 
increased indefinitely and the 
counting rate can be as high as 
100,000 per second. Decimal 
counting can be effected by an 
elaboration of this circuit, but a 
simpler technique uses special 
multi-electrode cold-cathode tubes. 
All the original pulses into^^the 
machine are initiated by iU’ 
structional operators ” such as 
punched cards. Computers of this 
type embody several hundred 

valves. 

Calculus* Li the broadest 
sense, a method of calculation, the 
name being derived from the prim- 
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itive practice of counting by 
means of small stones or pebbles. 
The infinitesimal calculus deals 
primarily with the calculation of 
the rates of change of varying 
quantities (differential calculus), 
and of the total change in a 
quantity which has been varying 
in a specified manner (integral 
calculus). The practical import- 
ance of this study derives from the 
fact that we live in a changing 
universe, in which all measurable 
quantities are continually vary- 
ing ; in the application of mathe- 
matics to the physical world the 
methods of the infinitesimal cal- 
culus are therefore of the greatest 
service. 

Consider a train travelling at the 
uniform rate of 30 miles an hour. 
If it travels y miles in x hours, then 
?y=30 X. In this statement x may 
have any value, and the corre- 
sponding value of y can be at once 
found from the equation ; x is said 
to be a “ variable,” and ?/ is called 
function ” of a;. The concep- 


a 


tion of the variable is fundamental 
to the calculus ; a letter which can 
stand for any number is exactly 
adapted to represent a measurable 
quantity, such as time elapsed or 
distance covered, which is^ con- 
stantly changing. The relation of 
functional dependence, by which y 
is connected with x, corresponds to 
the invariable correlation between 
two phenomena which is the 
simplest example of what we call a 
law of nature ; e.g. the distance 
the train has covered is a function 
of the time elapsed just as the cur- 
rent flowing through a given 
metallic filament is a function of 
the electromotive force, and the 
temperature of the filament is a 
function of the current. 

At this point we may introduce 
the idea of the “ differential co- 
efficient.” If 2 / is a function of the 
variable x, the value of y can be 
determined from the appropriate 
formula when the value of x is 
known ; evidently a change in the 
value of X would produce a change 
in the calculated value of y. Con- 
sider a small change h in the value 
of X, in other words consider two 
values of x which diffei* by h, and 
call them x and x-\~Ji. (The am- 
biguity in using the same letter x 
for the variable and for a value of 
the variable is somewhat puzzling 
at first, but its extreme usefulness 
must be its excuse.) Then let us 
call y that value of the function 
which corresponds to the value x 
of the variable, and y+fc the value 
which correspoiuls to x+7i. (It is 
true that y may diminish when .r in- 
ci'eases ; in that case k is negative. 
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when h is positive.) The fraction 
I'jh may be called the average 
rate of increase of y with respect to 
over the given interval /?. In 
the simple case where 2/=30 .r, it is 
clear that ?/-f-A’=30 and by 

subtraction that A’ =30 h. Hence in 
this case, whatever value we take 
for /i, /^//i=30. Where the func- 
tional relation is not that of simple 
proportion, the fraction I'jh is 
found to assume difterent values 
for different values of so that the 
average rate of increase of y with 
respect to x over a small interval 
depends on the size of the interval. 
An illustration will make this clear. 
Consider the function y=x^ ; fix 
on the value .r=6, and conse- 
quently y=36. If /a=1, x-\-h=l, 
= and /:=13, so 
that, when h~l, hlh = l^. Now let 
h assume in succe.ssion the values 
i, OT, 0-01, 0-0001 ; simple arith- 
metical calculation gives for kjh 
the respective values 12^, 12*1, 
12*01, 12-0001, and it is apparent 
that the smaller h is taken the 
nearer hjli approaches to the fixed 
limit 12. And it is found to be 
true of most functions that kjh 
approaches a fixed limit when 
]i is made continually smaller. 
This limit is called a “ differential 
coefficient ” and it represents 
the rate of increase of y compared 
with that of x, not over any 
interval, but actually cit a fixed 
value of X. 

We may take the case of y—x^ 
purely algebraically and say y + & = 
and therefore 

— 2xh ~ 2xh-[-h-, 

and klh—2x-\-h. Hence as h be- 
comes continually smaller kjh ap- 
proaches the limit 2a’. (This result 
agrees with the former for the 
fixed value a =6, when 2a =12.) 
We say that 2x is the differential 
coefficient of the function x^. Thus 
for every value of x there is a cor- 
responding value of the function, 
and likewise a corresponding value 
of the differential coefficient which 
indicates the rate at which the 
function is increasing compared 
with X at that value of x. In the 
specific case taken, the differential 
coefficient of x^ has the value 12 
when x=Q, which means that 
when a-=6 x'^ is increasing 12 
times as fast as x. 

The differential calculus em- 
braces a general method (differen- 
tiation) for readily calculating the 
differential coefficients of various 
functions. In the integral calculus 
the problem is reversed : given the 
differejjtial coefficient we have to 
find the function ; in other -w'ords, 
given the rate of change, we have 
to find the function which changes 


at just that rate. This process is 
called integration ; it may also 
take the form of finding the in- 
crease in the function between two 
values of the variable. Integration 
may be regarded from another 
standpoint, as a process ol summa- 
tion, the total change in the func- 
tion being considered as made up 
of a large number of very small 
changes, and from this point of 
view the integral calculus is of the 
greatest use in evaluating areas 
and volumes. For example, the 
volume of a cone may bo found by 
considering it as made up of a very 
large number of very thin circular 
disks, the radii of which steadily 
increase with their distances from 
the vertex of the cone. 

The methods of the integral 
calculus were, to some extent, 
used by the ancient Greek matlic- 
maticians, including Archimedes. 
The fundamental ideas of the 
different calculus u'ero first ex- 
plored by a group of 17th-century 
French mathematicians, notably 
Descartes. The systematic founda- 
tion of the calculus was duo to 
New’ton and to Leibniz. It may 
be said that we owe the inception 
of the infinitesimal calculus chiefiy 
to the labours of Archimedes, 

Descartes, Newton, and Leibniz, 
four of the most powerful thinkers 
of all time. The calculus of 

variations deals with the rate of 
change of a function of a variable 
when not only the variable assumes 
different values, but also the form 

of the function is continually 

changing. 

Calcutta. City of India, tlici 
capital of W. Bengal. It stands 
on the left bank of the Hooghli 
river in the Ganges delta, 86 rn. N. 
of the Bay of Bengal, and at an 
altitude of 18-21 ft. Area 32-32 
sq. m. (28*34 sq. ni. within the 
city limits); pop. (1951) 2,548,677. 
The city lies across the river from 
Howrah ; the famous bridge of 
boats connecting the two was 
replaced by a steel bridge, 1943. 

Calcutta owes its great import- 
ance to its position at the centre 
of the densely populated regiou^ of 
Bengal, with its highly productive 
agriculture, and more recently to 
its place as the chief outlet for 
the valuable mineral resources of 
Ohota Nagpur. The main exports 
are jute, ores and metal goods, 
coal, tea, vegetable oils, skins, and 
shellac ; the chief imports include 
rice, sugar, manufactured goods, 
petroleum, machinery, salt, and 
hardware. The main port activi- 
ties and the biggest dockyards nw 
at Kidderpore, within the 8.\V. 
boundaries of the inunieif>ality. 



Calcutta arms 
opened in 1855 


The city is the centre of a con- 
centrated industrial region ex- 
tending from Hooghli town, 25 m. 

N., to Budge 
Btidge in the 8. 
flute goods con- 
stitute the princi- 
pal manufacture 
— a field in which 
Calcutta leads 
the world. The 
first jute mill was 
})ower was intro- 
duced four years later; the industry 
in the UloOs employed 300,000 
workers in some 100 mills. Al- 
though there was some shift of the 
jute industry to Pakistan after the 
partition of Bengal in 1947 left the 
chief jute-growing areas in that 
(louutry, Cak'.utta remained su- 
preme in its manufacture. Other 
iicxtiles made include cotton, a 
rising industry, and silk. Steel 
rolling mills, metal and engineering 
indiistrics (unploy some 95,000. 
Ship repairing yards, motor assem- 
bly works, railway workshops, and 
electi'ical engineering llourish ; 
aluminium forging is of growing 
importatice. Paper, chemicals, 
rubber, glass, paint, and pottery 
ai’e among (ionsnmer goods made; 
printing, ])ubliHlnng, and silver 
refining are other industries. 
Hydro-electric development in the 
Damodar valley helped industry. 

Badly lo(!ated for such a large 
(tity, Calcutta was originally the 
site of three small villages. To 
one of thorn, Sutanuti, in 1686- 
1690, Job Charnock ti-ansferred 
the Fast India Company factory 
from Hooghli settlement, making 
the nucleus of the present city. 
Old Fort William was completed 
ill 1702 fur th(^ defence of the 
factory ; in 1707, with a popula- 
tion of about 10,000, Calcutta was 
declared n siqiaratc presidency. 
After increasing troubles in Bengal, 
Calcutta was captured by Suraj- 
ud-Dowlah, nawab of Bengal, in 
1 756, the fort seized and virtually 
(Id^^troyed, and its European in- 
habitants eapturod and imprisoned 
in the dungeon called the Black 
Hole (<7.«.)- C'iilcutta was recap- 
tures I by Clive and Admiral 
Watson early in 1757, and the 
present fort was built 1758-73. 
In 1773 the Bengal presidency was 
invested with control over aU other 
possessions of the company in 
India, and Calcutta became the 
capital of British India until 1912, 
when Delhi became the capital. 

The Maidan, called “ the lungs 
of (laleutta,” is a fine, park-like 
a real giving th(‘ etuitre of the city 
spacious asptait. E. of this 
is the main road, Chauringhi ; 




I. Air view of the city, lookina; across the Hooghh to 3. Classic facade of the Medic^ College Hospital. 
Howrah; on the left is Government House, and the 4 - All-India Memorial Hall seen from the racecourse ; 
white-domed building to the right is the General Post erected 1905 and cased with marble. 5. Chowringhee, 
Office. 2. Oriental design of the Temple of the Jains. a wide thoroughfare with numerous cafes and cinemas 
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S. is Alipore, with the zoological 
and the botanical gardens, and 
beyond Kali Ghat, with the 
temple of Kali, a place of Hindu 
pilgrimage ; W, is the river, with 
Howrah facing ; N. is Dalhousie 
Square and the site of the Black 
Hole ; also Government House, 
the executive seat of the governor 
of W. Bengal (formerly of the 
viceroy). N.E. lies the commer- 
cial and banking area, the Univer- 
sity, the Bose Research institute, 
the famous Jain temple, and the 
Dakshineswar temple (home of the 
Ramakrishna mission). On all 
sides of the central part of the city 
are the dense residential areas, 
many of them concentrations of 
hovels of the worst kind, the 
bazaars, and the large villas of the 
wealthier residents. 

During the Second Great War 
Calcutta was the pi’incipal Allied 
base for the Burma campaign, and 
was spasmodically raided by 
Japanese bombers. In Aug., 1946, 
serious communal rioting broke 
out in the city over the question 
of the partition of India, resulting 
in the death of nearly 3,500 
people, as well as property damage 
to the value of over £1,000,000. 
The city has always been a “re- 
fuge ” during times of famine, and 
during the floods and famine of 
1943, and later in 1950, large 
numbers flocked into the town 
from the surrounding areas. 

Calcutta University. This 
institution, established in 1857, is 
mainly an inspecting and examin- 
ing body, most of the teaching 


sweepstake is nominally limited to 
club raombors : but tickets were 
obtained by the public. No 
figures have been published since 
1929 when prizes totalled £135,000. 

Caldas. Department of central 
Colombia. In the Cauca valley, 
between the West and Central 
Cordilleras, it lias fertile soil, and 
there is considerable mineral 
wealth. The chief products are 
coffee, sugar, cattle, and straw 
hats. 1 he capital is Manizales. 
Area 5,160 sq. m. Pop. (1951) 
1,068,180. 

Caldecote, Thomas Walker 
Hobart In.sivIp, 1st Viscount 
(1876-1947). British lawyer. Born 
March 5, 1876, ho was educated 
at Clifton and 
King’s Col- 
lege, Cam- 
bridge. He 
became a bar- 
rister in 1899 
and was made 
aK.C.ml014. 

He became 
head of the 
naval law 



Viscount Caldecote, 
British lawyer 


being done in the numerous 
affiliated colleges ; but it provides branch of the 
lectures and instruction for gradn- Admiralty, 1918. He was Con- 
ates. It has huge classrooms, servativo M.P. for Central Bristol, 
laboratories, a hostel, and a library. 1918-29, and for Fareham from 
It awards degrees in arts, acienoe, 1931. Knighted in 1922, he was 
law, medicine, engineering, agri- thrice soUcitor-goneral, twice at- 
culture, technology, and veterinary tornoy -general, minister for the 
science. Including those at the Coordination of Defence 1936-39, 
affiliated colleges, the number of twice Dominions secretary, and 
students is some 80,000. lord chancellor 1939-40. Made a 

Calcutta Cup. Trophy for peer in 1939, he, was lord chief 
Rugby football. Presented by the justice, 1940-46. Ho died Oct. 11, 
Calcutta Club in 1879, it is hold 1947. 

by the winners of the annual match Caldecott, Randolph (1846- 
between England and Scotland, 86). British artist. Born in Ches- 
Calcutta Sweepstake. An- ter, March 22, 1846, he came to 
nual lottery promoted by the London in 1872 after working in 
Royal Calcutta Turf Club. The a Manchester bank and began to 
prizes are awarded to drawers of draw for The Graphic, Punch, 
corses running in the Derby. The and other periodicals. He made 



Randolph Caldecott. Going to Cover, a oharaoteristio example (reduced) 
of this artlfiPs sporting sketches in blaok and white 
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a ffrcflit hit iis fin illustifttoi of 
books with Washington Irving’s 
Old Christmas, 1875 ; and Brace- 

bridgo Hall, 
187(5. Calde- 
cott’s series of 
coloured books 
for children 
revealed h i s 
real w /' t i e r. 
Beginning in 
1878 with John 
Cl i I p i n an d 
^ T h e H o u a 0 

— — — ^ Built, he pro- 

duced two every Christmas until 
his death. The last two books were 
The Great Panjandrum Himself 
and Elegy on Madame Blaize. At 
Burlington House his most in- 
teresting contributions were 
bronze bas-reliefs of a Horse hair 
in Brittany, 187(5; and from 
Spenser’s Astrophel, 1882. C^alde- 
cott was a member of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, He died after a pro- 
longed illness in Florida, f’eb. 12, 
1886. 

Calder. River of Lancashii'c 
and Yorkshire, England. Rising 
to the S. of Burnley, it fhws 45 m. 
E. to the Aire, which it joins olosc 
to Castle ford. 

Calder, Sm Robkrt (1745- 
1818). British sailor. Born at 
Elgin, July 2, 1745, ho entered the 
navy in 1759. 

He served un- 
der Sir John 
Jervis at the 
battle of Cape 
St, Vincent in 
1797, and was 
knighted, and 
later created 
a baronet. In 
1804, as a vice- 
admiral, he led 
the squadron 
that blockaclod the enemy port of 
Ferrol. With a larger squadron 
he was ordered to look out for 
Villeneuve’s fleet of French and 
Spanish ships returning from the 
West Indies, but the enemy 
slipped past him into Ferrol and 
escaped defeat, Calder was sent 
home, and at a court-martial was 
severely reprimanded. He died 
Aug. 31, 1818. 

Caldera (Port., cauldron). 
Circular or elliptical depression of 
volcanic origin and considerable 
size, many times larger than a 
crater. Some calderas may have 
been caused by big volcanic ex- 
plosions. The majority are the 
result of collapse after violent 
ejection of lava and gas through a 



Sir Robert Calder. 
British sailor 
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central vent. This leads to the 
emptying of the lava reservoir 
below the base of the volcano. 
With the support removed, the 
overlying roof and volcanic pile 
above tend to founder on curved 
cylindrical fracture planes. Not- 
able calderas include Crater Lake, 
Oregon, U.S.A.,*20 sq. m. ; Kraka- 
toa, about 13 sq. m. ; Niuafo’ou 
I., S. Pacific, about 10 sq. m. ; 
and Santorin. Geological evidence 
shows that ancient volcanoes with 
large calderas existed in Scotland 
during the Tertiary period in the 
Island of Mull and at Ardnamur- 
chan Point. Consult Calderas and 
their Origin, H. Williams, 1941. 

Caldera. Seaport of Chile, in 
the prov. of Atacama, On Ingles 
Bay, it is the terminus of the rly. 
to (iopiapo, the first built in S. 
America. It has no docks, but a 
good anchorage and mole. It ex- 
ports ores, copper, silver, borax, 
and chinchilla furs. 

Caldera Bay. Small opening 
of the Pacific Ocean in the north of 
Chile, its name being taken from 
the port standing thereon. It is 
famous for an incident during the 
Chilean civil war of 1891. On 
April 13, at night, the ironclad 
Blanco Encalada was lying at 
anchor in the bay when tw’o 
torpedo boats belonging to the 
other faction steamed in. One 
of them fired a torpedo, which 
sank the larger vessel with 300 of 
her crew in a few minutes. 

Calderon, Philip Heemogenbs 
(1833-98). British painter. Born 
at Poitiers, France, May 3, 1833, 
ho was of Spanish descent. He 
came to London with his parents 
in 1841, and studied at Leigh’s 
Academy. I'e first exhibited at 
the E.A. in H 63 His chief works 
were Broken Vows, 1857 ; Cath- 
erine of Aragon and her Women 
at Work, 1862 ; The British 
Embassy in Paris on the Day of 
the Massacre of S. Bartholomew, 
1863 ; Her Most High, Noble, and 
Puissant Grace, 1866 ; and S. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, 1891, now 
called The Renunciation, one of 
the Chantrey pictures in the Tate 
Gallery, Elected A.R.A. in 1864, 
R.A. in 1867, he was made keeper 
of the Academy in 1887. He died 
April 30, 1898. 

Calderon de la Barca, Pedro 
(1600-81). Spanish dramatist. 
Bom in Madrid, Jan. 17, 1600, he 
studied for six years at the univer- 
sity of Salamanca, and served for 
some time with the Spanish army 
in Italy and Flanders. He was 
already high in favour as a drama- 
tist with the king and the public in 


1636 when a volume of his plays 
was published, and in 1637 he was 
created a knight of the order of 
Santiago by 
Philip IV. In , 

1640 Calder- - 
on took part 
in the Cata- ' 

Ionian cam- 
paign, but left 
the army in » 

1642. In J 
1650 he joined ■ 
the third Calderon de la Barca, 
Order of S. SpanisU dramatist 

Franci.s, and in 1651 was ordained 
priest and given charge of a Madrid 
parish, and in 1653 became preben- 
dary of Toledo. In 1663 he was 
appointed chaplain to Philip IV. 
After Philip died in 1665, his suc- 
cessor continued royal patronage 
of the dramatist. Calderon wrote 
his last play in his 81st year. He 
died in Madrid May 25, 1681. 

Of Calderon’s voluminous wi'it- 
ings 118 dramas and 72 autos have 
been preserved. As a writer of the 
essentially Spanish auto, sacred 
allegorical drama, he is supreme, 
while as a dramatist he stands on 
a lower plane than his predecessor, 
Lope de Vega. If in characterisa- 
tion Calderon was less successful, 
by the thought and poetry of his 
plays, by his mastery of stage-craft 
and his command of language he 
ranks high. There are English 
versions of his more notable plays. 

Bibliography. Eng. tr. of Selected 
Plays, D. F. McCarthy, 1853, 1861, 
and 1873. E. FitzGerald, various 
dates ; Select Plays, ed. N. Mac- 
Coll, 1888 ; The Spanish Drama, 
Lope de Vega and (jalderon, G. H. 
Lewes, 1846 ; Calderon, E. J. 
Hasell, 1879 ; Essay on the Life 
and (jenius of Calderon, R. C. 
Trench, 1880 ; Shelley and Cal- 
deron, S. de Madariaga, 1920. 

Galdy. Island ofi the S. coast 
of Pembrokeshire, Wales. It is 
3 m. S. of Tenby, has 9 m, of 
coastline, and with the adjacent 
St. Margaret Island has an area of 
472 acres. There is a lighthouse on 
Caldy. Remains exist of a priory 
founded before 1 150, and there is a 
modem abbey belonging to a 
Benedictine community founded 
in 1896 by members of the Church 
of England who became Roman 
Cathobes in 1913. The Benedic- 
tines left in 1928, but Cistercians 
from Belgium made a home here. 
The island yields Neolithic remains. 
An alternative spelling is Caldey. 

Caleb. Son of Jephunneh, of 
the tribe of Judah. He was sent 
by Moses with Joshua to spy out 
the promised land and received 
Hebron as his inheritance (Numb. 
13 and 14 ; Deut. 1 ; Jo.sh. 14). 
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Caledon. A river of South 1855. Before the Second Great 
Africa. Rising near Mont-aux- War the scene on market days 
Sources in the Drakensberg, it (Tues. and Fri.) was one of the 
flows about 220 ni. S.W., passing sights of London. The pedlars 
between Basutoland and the of SinitMeld had been allowed to 
Orange Free State to the Orange transfer their pitches to the new 
river *^near Bethulie. It has two market, and by 1939 the average 
main feeders, the Great and Little number attending had grown to 
Caledon. 2,250 on Fridays, 1,600 on Tues- 

Caledon. Town of Cape Pro- days, offering a great variety of 
vince, South Africa, in Caledon goods from cheap trinkets to fur 
district. It is 87 m. by rly. S.E. of coats. The market, closed during 
Cape Town. Noted already from the war, was transferred in 1950 
c. 1700 for its thermal and to a new site in Bermondsey, 
mineral springs, it was named Cdilendair (Lat. cdlsudttfl'Htt),, 
after the 2nd earl of Caledon, first account book). Systematic divi- 
British governor of the Cape, sion of the year into months. 
Pop. (1951) 3,832. The district weeks, and days. A year is the 
is rich in wild flowers, especially time occupied by the earth in 
proteas. making one complete revolution 

Caledon, Earl of. Irish title round the sun. The sidereal yeai* 
borne by the family of Alexander is the time between two successive 
since 1800. In the 17th century conjunctions of the sun with a 
the Alexanders owned land in co. fixed star; the solar or trn])ical 
Londonderry, and were connected year is the period b(‘tween two 
with the affairs of the city of that successive passages through the 
name. James Alexander, who vernal equinox. The mean sidereal 
held important posts in India, year is 365 days, 0 hours, 9 mins., 
was made an Irish peer in 1790 as 9 secs. ; the mean sohir year 
Baron Caledon, from the name of 365 days, 5 hrs., 48 mins., 4() secs, 
his property in Tyrone, a viscount Ancient Rome. According 
in 1797, and an earl in 1800. Du to tradition, the Roman year was 
Pre Alexander, the 2nd earl, was originally divided into 10 lunar 
in 1806 the first British governor months hy Romulus. The month 
of the Cape of Good Plope, where began with the new moon, aaul its 
his name is perpetuated. appearance was announced hy the 

Caledonia. Roman name for pontifex maximus as the (kalends. 
Britain N. of the firths of Forth The 'first quarter (the 5th) was 
and Clyde, sometimes still used called the Nones {novem, nine) as 
poetically for Scotland. being nine days before the full 

Caledonian Canal. Waterway moon (the 13th) or Ides {iduero, 
of Scotland. Extending for 60| to divide). ^ The order of months 
m. along the Great Glen from was Martins, April is, Maius, 
Moray Firth to Loch 
Linnhe, it is formed hy 
the linking of Lochs 
Dochfour, Ness, Oich, 
and Lochy, through 23 
m. of artificial cuttings. 

There are 28 locks each 
160 ft. long, 38 ft. broad, 
and 15 ft. deep ; they 
end at Corpach in a 
series of eight called 
Neptune’s Staircase. 

Navigable by ships of 
600 tons, the canal is 
freely used by fishing 
vessels and tourist 
The original survey was made by 
James Watt in 1773, and construc- 
tion began under Thomas Telford 
in 1803. The canal was opened 
1822, completed 1847 ; its cost 
was £1,311,270. 

Caledonian Market. London 
cattle market. It occupied about 
50 acres between York Road and 
Caledonian Road, Islington. Con- . 
structad to replace the old market year, an intercalary month (Merce- 
at Smithfield, held since the donius) of 22 or 23 days alternately 
Middle Ages, it was opened in was inserted every second year 



Caledoniaa Canal. The lock at Fort Augustus, 
where the canal enters Loch Ness Irom the south 


steamers. 


Junius, Quiuctilis, Sextilis, vSop- 
tember, October, November, 
December. Numa is said to have 
added Jamiarius and P^bruarius. 
Quinctilis and Sextilis were re- 
named Julius and Augustus by 
Jtilius Caesar and Augustus. 

March, May, July, and Oct. had 
31 days, Feb. 28, the rest 29, 
making a lunar year of 355 days. 
To make this tally with the solar 


after Feb. 23. The result was 
a cycle of years of 355, 377, 355, 
378, totalling 1,465 days, equalling 
4 solar years plus five days. The 
priests frequently forgot or pur- 
posely neglected to insert the 
intercalary month, and in the 
year referred to, according to 
the Christian calendar, as 46 b.c. 
the difference between solar and 
lunar years atnounted to 90 days 
(67 and a Mercedonhis of 23 days). 

In formulating what is called 
the Julian (Old Style) calendar, 
Julius Claesar inserted 67 days 
between Nov. and Dec. so that 
the number of days in 46 b.c., 
known afterwards as “ the last 
year of confusion,” was 445 
(355 plus 23 plus 67). Then, with 
the matliemaiiciau Sosigenes, he 
(lr<‘w up a scheme, 45 b.c. being the 
fii-st year of the Julian calendar. 
’'I’lu’i new year was made to begin 
on dan. 1, when (consuls assumed 
office. To bring the 355-day year 
into lino with the solar year, 
Caesar gave the months 31 and 
30 days alternately, except Feb., 
whitdx had 29. On the assumption 
that the true length of the solar 
year was 3651 days, it was 
decided that three ordinary years 
should be followed by an inter- 
calary year of 366 days (leap year), 
in which Feb. 24 was counted 
twice. Later Augustus took a day 
front h’eb., a.(lded it to his lucky 
month of Aug., and changed the 
(lays in the last four months to 
30; 31, 30, 31. 

The old names of Calends, Ides, 
and Nones were kept, but “ in 
March, July, Otflober, May, the 
Nones were on the seventh day” 
instead of the fifth, the Ides being 
correspondingly advanced two 
(lays. In reckoning time, days be- 
twcion the Calends, Nones, and 
Ides were counted according to 
their distance froiti them, both 
days being included . Thus Dec. 
28* was the fifth day before the 
Calends of Jaxiuary, a.d. V Cal. 
Jan. (ante diem quintum Calendas 
Januarias) ; Feb. 24 was a.d. 
VI Cal, Mart., in leap year a.d. 
bis Hcxtum Cal. Mart, (hence 
bissextile^ year). The first year 
of the roformecl calendar (45 b.c.) 
being leap year, the fifth should 
have been the next leap year. 
But the priests intercalated a 
day every third year, so that by 
the year now called 9 b.u., three 
days too many had been inter- 
calated. Augustus accordingly or- 
dered three intercalary days to be 
struck out, from 9, 5, and 1 b.c., so 
that the next leap year was a.d. 4. 

Greogrtan Reform. The 
Julian year of 366i days was 
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longer than the solar year by 11 
mins. 14 secs. The error ther(4orc 
amounted to a day in 12S ycais, 
and in a few centuries the vcynal 
equinox was falling ahead of the 
Julian calendar by several (Uiys. 
In 1582, when Pope Gregory Al 11 , 
with the aid of Aloysius Lilms, 
undertook the reformation of the 
Julian calendar, the error amount- 
ed to more than 10 days. Giegoiy 
suppressed 10 days so that Oct. 5 
in 1582 became Oct. 15, and mad(‘ 
the following rules for the future : 
Every year divisible by four to be 
a bissextile or leap yea,r containing 
366 days ; every year not so divi- 
sible to consist of 365 days y but 
secular years, c.g. 1000, to be 
bissextile only if divisible by 400. 

Under the Gregorian calendar 
there is still a slight error, but it 
amounts only to one day in 3,323 
years. Exc^])ting in leap ycjirs, 
when Feb. is allotted 29 days, the 
months from flan, to Oec^ hav(?i 
respectively 31, 28, 31, 30, 31, 
30, 31, 31, 30, 31, 30, and 31 days. 
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“ Old Style ” and “ New Style ” 
Adopted at various dates by 
different countries, the Gregorian 
method was not introdue-ed in 
Great Britain until 1751 (24 

George II, 1751, cap. 23). The 
error in the Julian calendar was 
then rectilied by elinunating 11 
days (11, not io, becauso 1700 
had been a leap year in Great 
Britain and not under the Gre- 
gorian calendar), the day aft('r 
8ept. 2 becoming in that year 
Sept. 14, so that Sept. 3-13 
inclusive are missing from 1752. 
Henceforward the flulian was 
called Old Style (O.S.) and the 
Gregorian New Style (N.S.). The 
legal year before 1752 began on 
March 25 ; this also was (! hanged 
so that 1752 and subsequent years 
began on Jan. 1. For earliei* 
years, it is usual in historical con- 
texts to count Jan., Feb., and the 
first 24 days of March according to 
N.S. reckoning ; but unless this 
Is clearly stated it may lead to 
confusion ; e.g. a man who to his 
contemporaries was born on Jan. 
20, 1561, would, according to 
current practice, be given as born 
on Jan. 20, 1562. In many older 
books and documents such dates 
are printed Jan. 20, 1661-62. 

For many centuries in Europe 
the beginning of the year varied. 
In England it was reckoned from 
Christmas Day until 1066 ; from 
Jan. 1, 1067-1155 ; from March 
25, 1165-1761. Scotland made 
Jan. 1 New ^ar’s Day in 1600. 


First Groat War ; which explains 
why the “October Revolution” 
broke out on the day Western 
Europe called Nov. 7, 1917, 
flicvvisH Oalknuar. The Jewish 
eaknidar rcekons by the lunar 
months, but is adjusted to the 
solar (‘y(3o. The Passover must 
occur in the spring, and this is 
obtained b}- the system of iiiter- 
(*alated leap years, which occur 
seven times every nineteen years. 
The Jewish leap year consists of 
thirteen lunar months. The lunar 
influence is seen in the celebration 
of the new moon by a special 
ritual, in the soventh-day sabbath, 
and in the estimation of all “days”, 
which last from sunset to sunset. 
The lunar montli occupies approxi- 
mately 29 i days ; hence the 
Jewish month consists of 29 or 
30 days, never of 31. The year 
has 353 to 355 days if common ; 
383 to 385 days if embolismic, i.e. 
(containing an iutcnailated month. 

’’rhe year begins at two periods. 
Eor the order of months, the New 
Year is in the si)ring (Nisan, be- 
ginning in March or April), and the 
months run : Nisan, lyar, Si van, 
Tammuz, Ab Ellul, Tishri, March - 
eshvan, Kislov, Tobeth, Shebat, 
Adar. For the order of festivals, 
the Now Year is in the autumn 
(Tishri, the seventh month, be- 
ginning in Sept, or Oct.). Roughly 
Hpeaking, these are the civil and 
ooclesiastical years respectively. 
The change of date is made at the 
autumnal Now Year. The Jewish 
calendar relates to the period 
assumed to have elapsed since the 
“ Creation,” estimated by the 
Talmud to have taken place 4,000 
years before the destruction of the 
Temple by Titus, a.d. 70- 


Russia 
Gregorian oi 



not adopt the 
,r until after the 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts 
Of the festivals, the main group 
falls in Sept, or Oct* (New Year, 
Day of Atonement, Tabernacles). 
The Passover falls in March or 
April (often approximating to 
Easter), and' Pentecost ^ occurs 
seven weeks later (approximating 
to Whitsun). The Macoabean 
Feast of Dedication occurs in 
Dec., the Feast of Esther (Purim) 
a month before Passover. There 
are also several fast days e.gf. the 
Day of , Atonement (10th day of 
new year) and the Ninth of Ab 
(oocuiTing in July or Aug.). 

Muslim Calendar. This is 
dated from the Hejira or flight of 
Mahomet, July 16, a.d. 622. The 
Mahomedan year consists of 
twelve lunar months and usually 
of 354 days, but in eleven {kabi’ 
shah) years out of 30, of 355 
days. Months have 30 and 29 days 
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alternately except that when the 
year has 355 days the last month 
has 30. 

French Revolution. The Con- 
vention of the French Republic, 
Nov. 24, 1793, ordained that the 
year should he dated from the 
fo\indation of the Republic. Al- 
though reckoned from Sept. 29, 
1792, the new calendar was not 
introduced until midnight. Sept. 
21-22, 1793 ; it lasted until mid- 
night, Dec. 31, 1805. The months, 
named after the seasons, are set 
out below, with the corresponding 
Gregorian dates in year 1 (Revolu- 
tionary and Gregorian leap years 
did not coincide, so that later on 
the Gregorian dates varied from 
these by a day or tw^o) : 

Vendemiaire (Sept. 22-Oct. 21) 
Brumaire (Oct. 22-Nov. 20) 
Frimaire (Nov. 21-Dec. 20) 

Nivose (Dec. 21-Jan. 19) 

Pluvioae (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

Ventose (Feb. 19-March 20) 
Germinal (March 21~April 19) 
Flor6al (April 20-May 19) 

Prairial (May 20-June 18) 

Messidor (June 19- July 18) 
Thermidor (July 19-Aug. 17) 
Fructidor (Aug. 18-Sept. 16) 

Each month was divided into three 
sections of ten days. Five days, 
dedicated respectively to virtue, 
genius, labour, opinion, and re- 
wards, were a(ided to the end of 
each year. In leap year, called an 
Olympic, a sixth day, called the 
Day of Revolution, was added. 

Ancient Egypt. The ancient 
Egyptians had from early times 
an agricultural calendar based on 
the recurring seasons and on the 
cycle, predictable almost to a day, 
of the rise and fall of the Nile 
flood upon which their life de- 
pended. Their year was of three 
seasons, Inundation, Sowing, and 
Harvest, and each season was 
divided artificially into 4 lunar 
months of 30 days each. But 
observations taken on the Nilo- 
meter over a period of many years 
would early have shown them that 
the true (i.e. solar) year was not 
360 days but 365, so that five inter- 
calary "days were added after the 
last month of the year. This 
was the official calendar; but as 
time went on, since the true solar 
year is 365 days, 5 hrs., 48 mins., 
46 secs., the error accumulated 
until the seasons of the official 
calendar ceased to bear any 
relation to the real seasons. 

Astronomical observations aris- 
ing from the rites in connexion 
with the daily rising of the Sun- 
god Ee-Harakhte and his passage 
across the sky led to a more 
accurate series of prognostications 
for the sidereal year, and the 
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heliacal rLsing of the Dog-star, 
Sothis or Sirius, in particular was 
noted ; several surviving records 
of the date in the civil calendar 
at which this annually- recurring 
phenomenon was observed in a 
given year of some Pharaoh’s reign 
form the basis of current chrono- 
logy for ancient Egypt. 

Babylonia. The rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates are more erratic 
than the Nile, and in Mesopo- 
tamia the early calendar was based 
on lunar observations. Since the 
orbit of the moon is an ellipse, 
the actual length of time between 
full moons varies a little, and the 
Babylonians gave some of their 
months 29 and some 30 days, 
adding an intercalary month from 
time to time by royal edict to 
bring the resulting 12-month year 
of 354 days into line with_ the 
seasons and the observed heliacal 
rising of stars. The day was 
divided into double-hours, six 
to the day and six to the night. 
Not until the reign of Nabonidus, 
585-539 B.C., was the Egy^itian 
system adopted of adding a few 
days every year to adjust the 
calendar. The Babylonian Now 
Year fell at the spring equinox, 
when the death and resurrection 
of the vegetation-god Marduk 
were enacted. In earlier times, 
each of the Sumerian city-states 
had its own calendar and cele- 
brated its New Year according 
to the cult of its patron deity. 

Assyria. The ancient Hebrew's 
seem to have been the only people 
to have had a seven-day week ; 
but there is evidence that at one 
time the early Assyrians counted 
in periods of five days. Perhaps 
about 1100 B.c. they adopted the 
Babylonian “ luni-solar ” calendar 
of 12 months, though their months 
had different names. Intercala- 
tion was made in the late period, 
on the basis of elaborate tables, 
7 times in every 19 years. 

pRE-CoLUMBAN Amerioa. The 
Maya had the most complex 
calendar of the ancient American 
peoples. By observations spread 
over a long period, they measured 
the lengths of the year, and of the 
cycles of the moon and Venus, 
with greater accuracy than the 
Julian calendar. The Maya 
calendar consisted of cycles run- 
ning concurrently. First was the 
Initial Series measured in days, 
and 20-day, 360-day, 7,200-day, 
and 144,000-day periods from an 
arbitrary beginning believed to be 
about 3000 B.c. ; then came a 
260-day cycle of 13 numbers com- 
bined with 20 named days ; then 
a 366-day year of 18 months each 


of 20 numbered days, plus 5 un- 
lucky days ; there were supplemen- 
tary lunar and Venus cycles. 

In the great hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions of their Classic Period, 
dates are expressed in each of these 
cycles, and many of the glyphs 
represent gods, the god of the 
period carried through eternity 
by the god of the corresponding 
number. Each day Avas therefore 
under the patronage of many 
gods, some beneficent and some 
hostile in varying degree, and the 
priestly experts in interpretation 
had to be consulted to determine 
whether a day was propitious 
or not. They also calculated 
hypothetical dates far back in the 
past, in which each cycle stood 
in its proper relationship, showing 
that time was for them eternal. 

Of great importance were the 
ends of the katuns, or 7,200-day 
periods, and they were marked 
by the erection of inscribed 
stelae. After the 10th century 
a.d. moat of the cycles were 
dropped, and katun endings were 
designated by their final clay in 
the 260-day cycle, which has led 
to difficulties in the correlation of 
Maya and Christian calendars, 
since the same designation recurs 
every 256 years. The Aztecs and 
other Central American peoples 
had similar calendars, but used 
only the 260- and 365-clay cycles. 

Much leas is known about the 
Inca calendar. The Incas observed 
the positions of sunrise and sunset 
at sowing times from Cuzco by 
means of stone towers on the sky- 


line to the east and west, and they 
may have observed the beginning 
of their year at the December 
solstice similarly, though this is 
doubtful. They used 12 lunar 
months, marked by new moons 
and subdivided by the four phases 
of the moon, l^reaumably the lunar 
year, wliich is 11 days short of 
the solar one, required frequent 
correction. 

Bibliography. The Calendar, A.- 
Philip, 1921 ; A History of the 
Calendar, S. H. Hooke, 1927 ; The 
World Calendar, E. Achelis, 1931 ; 
The Calendars of Ancient Eavut* 
R. A. Parker, 1951. 

Calends on Kalends (Lat. 
Cahndae). First day of the an- 
cient Roman month.' To under- 
take to pay a debt at the Greek 
Calends w'as proverbially the 
equivalent of an intention "not to 
pay at all, there being no Calends 
in the Greek system of measuring 
time. Calendar. 

Calgary. City of "Alberta, 
Canada, on the Bow and Elbow 
rivers. Oldest (dty of the prov., it 
is a divisional point on the C.N.R. 
and a junction on the main line of 
the C.P.R., about 42 in. E. of the 
point at which this rly, passes 

over the Rocky Mountains. Both 

rlys. have branches from the city 
to most parts of Alberta. An 

important trading centre for the 
surrounding district, Calgary ex- 
ports catthi and sheep, engages in 
the manufacture of flour, leather, 
beer, etc., and has v^ilway repair 
works. It is a supply centre for the 
British Columbia and Rocky 

Mountains min- 
ing regions, also 
for the Turner 
Valley oilfield 40 
m.distant,among 
the largest crude 
oilfi^fls within 
the Common- 
wealth. Coal is 
available from 
the Rocky Mts. 
The city, which 
obtains natural 
gas from Bow 
Island, owns the 
street rly., water- 
works, and light- 
ing and power 
systems. Pop. 
(1951) 129,060. 

Here are the 
Calgary branch 
of Alberta Uni- 
versity, Mount 
Royal College, 
several schools 
for higher educa- 
tion, and many 
fine churches, 
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Calhoun, John (Vi^dwell 
(1782-1850). American politician. 
Bom in Abbeville, S. Carolina, 
March 18, 1782, of Scotw- Irish de- 
scent, he graduated at Yale, 1804-, 
studied law at Litchfield scihool 
of jurisprudence, and began to 
practise in 1807. His strong per- 
sonality carried him into the state 
legislature, and in 1811 to congress, 
where he supported the measures 
which led to the American War of 
1812 with (treat Britain. Appoint- 
ed secretary of war in President 
Monroe's cabinet in 1817, during 
eight years of office he reformed 
the administration of his depart- 
ment, reorganized the army, and 
improved the internal conimimicui- 
tions of the country. Pie was vice- 
president under John Quincy 
Adams, 1825-20, and under Gen- 
eral Jackson, 1820-32. 

The strongly protective tariff of 
1828, which bore hard on agricul- 
tural interests, inspired his South 
Carolina Exposition, a defence of 
state rights. This document was 
extended in 1831 in an address to 
the people, in whicdi he advocated 
a free-trade policy, and crystallised 
the theory of state rights. When in 
1832 the state of S. Carolina passed 
a nullification ordinance, (Jalhoun 
broke with Jackson, resigned the 
vice-presidency, and entered the 
senate, where he became champion 
of the interests of the slave-holding 
states. He left the senate in 1 844, 
becoming secretary of state under 
President Tyler, in which capacity 
he signed the treaty annexing 
Texas to the Union, In 1845 he 
resumed his place in the senate, 

• and strenuously opposed war with 
Mexico in 1846-47. He defended 
slavery to the last, and in 1849 
proposed a convention of the 
southern states. Ho died at 
Washington, D.O., March 30, 1850. 
Consult Life, 0. M. Wiltse, 3 vols„ 
1944-51. Pron. cal -boon. 

CaU. City of W. Colombia, cap- 
ital of the dept, of Valle. In the 
rich agricultural valley of the 
river Oauca, 3,330 ft. high, it is 65 
m. by rly. S.E. of Buenaventura 
on the Pacific. Lying in a coal 
and iron region, Cali has a large 
transit trade. It was founded 15.36 
and has unique specimens of col- 
onial architecture. The city suff- 
ered severely, with hundreds of 
casualties (including many killed) 
from an explosion of dynamite on 
Aug. 7, 1956. Pop. (1951) 284,186. 

Caliari, Paolo. Venetian pain- 
ter known as Paolo Veronese (q,x ). ). 

Caliban. Character in Shake- 
speare’s comedy The Tempest, A 
half-savage creature, son of the 
witch Sycorax he is filled with 


dc.sirc for vengeance against Pros- 
pero, who by superior magic* has 
gained power in Caliban’s island. 
His plot, to murder Prospero is 
thwarted. 

Calibration (Ital. calibro). Pro- 
cess of determining the bore, or 
calibre (r.L), of a tube, or of 
graduating gauges so as to allow 
for irregularities. The process 
was originally applied to gauging 
the inlernal diameter, or calibre, 
of guns. 

Calibre (Er., probably ulti- 
mately from Latin qua libra, of 
what weight). Diameter in inches 
or millimetres of the interior of the 
bore of a rifle, pistol, or gun. In 
a rifled bore, the diameter is mea- 
sured across the lands, except in 
a rib-rifled gun, which has rela- 
tively narrow grooves, w'hen the 
calibre is the diameter of a cylinder 
which would just touch the bottom 
of all the grooves. The calibre of 
the projectile fired from a rifled 
firearm is the diameter across the 
greatest width of the projectile, 
excluding the driving band at its 
base. In smooth-bore cannon the 
calibre of the bore was always in 
proportion to the diameter of the 
projectile. A gun with a calibre 
of 5*29 ins. fired a round shot with 
a diameter of 5-04 ins. weighing 
18 lb. ; but a rifled gun requires a 
calibro of only 3*3 ins. to fire an 
I8i-lb. shell. 

At one time a gun was desig- 
nated by the weight and the shot 
it fired from its smooth-bore 
barrel, e.g. 24-pdr. ; but nowadays 
calibre is used by artillerymen as 
a unit of measure, the length of 
bore bearing a definite relation to 
the calibre. Thus it is said that a 
12-m. gun is 35 calibres, i.e. the 
boro is 35 ft. long, or 35 times the 
calibre. Calibre also governs the 
distinction between rifle and gun ; 
a rifle becomes a gun when the 
calibre exceeds 8/10 in. 

Caliche. Name given to impure 
sodium nitrate (NaNOg) or (Dhile 
saltpetre. Deposits of this sub- 
stance occur in N. Chile, the 
caliche beds of Tarapaca province 
being the most important. The 
strata of caliche, varying from a 
few inches to several feet in thick- 
ness, occur beneath layers of rock 
called costra. The costra are first 
removed, an excavation is made 
beneath the caliche, and it is 
loosened with a charge of gunpow- 
der. The caliche is then removed 
to the oficina or works, where it is 
lixiviated with water and the 
sodium nitrate allowed to crystal- 
lise out. Good caliche contains 
40-45 p.c. of sodium nitrate, but 
the content may fall to 10 p.c. 


Chile saltpetre was almost the sole 
source of nitrate fertiliser until 
processes were developed for fixing 
atmospheric nitrogen. 

Calico. ( general term for any 
plain weave undyed cotton cloth 
coarser than muslin. The word is 
derived from the once-famous 
cotton- weaving and printing city 
of Calicut, in India, which in the 
16th century shared with Goa the 
carrying trade between India and 
Europe. Formerly any kind of 
cotton cloth imported from the 
East w'as called calico. Until 1733 
calicoes had linen warps. In a 
charter of 1640 calico was listed 
among the linens as calico lawn, a 
grouping which led to the contro- 
versy, mentioned by Pepys in his 
Diary, between the East India 
Company, who insisted that calico 
was cotton, and the collectors of 
the additional duty, who said 
it was linen. The term calico is 
little used among manufacturers, 
but is common in the retail trade. 

Calico Printing. Ornamenta- 
tion of cotton fabrics by printing 
upon the cloth. It is carried out by 
means of hand-blocks, a slow^ and 
expensive process, or by engraved 
rollers and a machine. To a more 
limited extent a process akin to 
lithography has been employed. 
In direct printing the desiga is im- 
pressed upon cloth prepared by 
bleaching or dyeing, and the colour 
is then fixed on the cloth by steam- 
ing and the fabric finished. Mach- 
ines are in use for printing in single 
colour and in multiple colours up 
to about sixteen, and duplex 
machines for printing both face and 
back of the fabric. In addition to 
direct printing there are the dyed, 
discharge, and resist methods. In 
the dyed method the cloth is 
printed with a mordant and after- 
wards dyed in a mordant dye, 
which dye is taken up only where 
the mordant has been printed. In 
the discharge method the cloth is 
first dyed, then printed with a 
chemical to discharge the colour and 
leave a white pattern on a dyed 
ground. In the resist method the 
cloth is printed with some chemi- 
cal, then dyed, only those parts not 
printed taking up the dye. 

Calicut. Seaport of India, h.q. 
of Malabar dist., Kerala, 6 m. N. of 
■ Beypur. It was a centre of Arab 
trade in the 13th century. The 
Portuguese explorer Pedro de Cor- 
vilhao landed here, 1487, the first 
visit of a European to India, and 
was followed by Vasco da Gama in 
1498. Then a flourishing city and 
a leading port, with fine houses 
and stately pagodas, Calicut twice 
drove off the Portuguese. The 
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British, who first called here ui golden poppies (the state flower), £535,116,317. In 1940 she pro- 
1615, established tlKansclvcs firmly and orange trees for street and duced 1,408,700 oz., valued at 
in 1792. A growing industrial garden adornment. Some 2,500 £12,326,125. Other mineral pro- 
town with cotton, soap, and .species of flora and 350 species of ducts are silver, copper, lead, z^c, 
perfume factories and electi'ical bird arc found in the state. and quicksilver. Borax is found 

engineering works, it ex})orts oil, Apart from the Sacramento and in large quantities, and the 50,000 
coffee, and timber, and imports Stui Joaquin, with their main acres of kelp, “ sea alfaHa,” pro- 
grain and salt. The calico which trihxitarics, there arc few rivers duce potash, ammonia, and iodine, 
was made here, and took its name navigable far. Irrigation is essen- California produced 284,235,000 
from the town, is no longer made, tial for crop-growing, the chief barrels of petroleum in 1943. She 
Pop. (1951) 158,724. industry; in 1940 the irrigable has approximately 14,000 produc- 

California. Maritime state of area was 8,039,175 acres. The ing wells, including the phenomenal 
the U.S.A., second largest state oi state has also half the flowing Lake View, which spouts an aver- 
the Union. Area 158,093 H(p m. artesian wells in the U.S.A. age of 90,000 barrels a day. 

It has a coastline of 1,097 m. on Oranges, lemons, olives, grapes, During the Second Great War 
the Pacific and embraces every raisins, plums, prunes, peaches, shipbuilding and aircraft indus- 
variety of climate and topography cantalupes, figs, apricots, pears, tries expanded prodigiously, espec- 
to be found in N. Amcrixui. It in- apples, walnuts, and almonds are ially under Henry J. Kaiser {q.v.). 
eludes the highest point in the grown in abundance. The state Commerce is centred at San 
U.S.A., Mt. Whitney (14,502 ft.) was also the first to grow sugar Pranciseo, which has one of the 
in the Sierra Nevada, and the beet, and still leads in that Indus- world’s heat natural harbours, and 
lowest, Death Valley, an arid region try. In 1940 the yield per acre of at Los Angeles. San Francisco has 
near the Nevada horder, 28() ft. cotton was 723 lb. Maize, wheat, the largest Chinese colony outside 
below sea lev<d. Lassen I\'ak, in oats, and barley are cereals of first Asia. Chinese immigration was 
the Cascade range, is th(^ only importance. The cooperative restricted by law in 1879. The 
active volcano in the 11. S. A. system is widely used in fruit- U.S. government passed a similar 

The interior consists of tlic Great growing and marketing. The rais- law in 1882. and revoked it in 
Valley, an area of 18,000 Hxp m., ing of dairy and beef cattle and 1944, granting China an immigra- 
encloscd by the Sierra Nx'.vada sheep is an important industry, tion quota like that of European 
mts. in the K., 'and the Coast Fish include tuna, salmon, halibut, nations. California still prohibits 
range in the W. Tlu^so mountain sole, mackerel, striped bass, rock Chinese suffrage and the employ- 
masses, effecting a junction both cod, sardines, shrimps, and oysters, ment of Chinese on state projects 
N. and S., traverse almost the In the San Francisco market 133 and by state-chartered bo^es. 

entire state and include grand varieties of fish are sold seasonally. The state was originally settled 
scenery, the Yosemile Vallc^y Flower seeds and mustard are by the Spanish, whose influence is 
especially. In tlu^ S. a smaller othc'r important products. discernible in its place names and 

range stretches 8.E. into Lower California has prolific mineral architecture ; old Spanish missions 

California, and attains a maximum resources, notably gold, in which survive as remnants of the influ- 
elevation in San Bernardino pcaik she has far outstripped any other ence of the Franciscan friars. All 
(10,630 ft,). state since the “gold rush” of California was part of Mexico when 

Vast forests of conifers, oaks, 1848. The total output to Jan. 1, that country achieved independ- 
and other trees shroud the mts. 1941, was valued at approx, ence, 1822. It was seized by the 
of the N.W., the cul- 
tivable area being con- 
fined generally to tlu‘ 

Great Valley and the 
south. California ex- 
periences hot, dry sum- 
mers (the world’s record 
shade temperature of 
134° F. occurred in 
1913) and warm, wet 
winters on the lowlands, 
with severe winters at 
higher altitudes. Los 
Angeles, metropolis of 
S. California, resembles 
the Riviera. Mhth a 
forest area of 24,761,604 
acres, the largest in the 
U.S.A., California grows 
every variety of tree 
seen N. of the tropical 
zone. The state is 
renowned throughout 
the world for. its 
1,156,000 sequoia “ big 
trees,” some 40 ft. in 
diameter at their bases 
and older than the 
Pyramids. The southern 
cities use palm trees, 



scientific methods of cultivation, and now yield an immense harvest of semi-tropical fruits, 
such as oranges, lemons, olives, and grapes, as well as valuable vegetable crops 
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U.S.A. ill 1845 and ceded by 
Mexico at the close of the Mexican 
War, joining the Union Sept. 9, 
1850. It became a magnet for 
thousands of immigrants with the 
discovery of gold at Sutter’s Mill 
in 1848. More than 42,000 crossed 
the plains, making a journey of 
3,000 m. ; others made the voyage 
round Cape Horn. 

In 1845 the white pop. num- 
bered 5,000. By 1 040 it was 
C.907,387 ; by 1950, 10,586,223. 
Rlys. link it with all other parts of 
the U.S.A. Educational institutiorus 
include the university of Cali- 
fornia {q,v.) at Berkeley, Lelaiul 
Stanford university at Palo Alto, 
and the university of Southern 
California at Los Angeles. The Lick 
Observatory on Mt. Hamilton is 
part of the university of California. 
Other institutions for which the 
state is noted are Holl3'’wood, the 
world-famous motion picture col- 
ony, a suburb o.f Los Angeles, and 
Alcatraz Island, in San Francisco 
Bay, site of the “ escape-proof ” 
prison where America’s most des- 
perate criminals arc incarcerated. 
The state has frequently suffered 
from earthquakes, the most de- 
structive of recent times being 
those of 1868, 1892, and 1906. 
Sacramento is the capital and San 
Francisco the chief seaport. Two 
senators and 30 representatives 
are sent to congress, 

California, Gulp of. Long nar- 
row arm of the Pacific, Separating 
Lower California peninsula from 
the mainland of Mexico, it is about 
710 m. long and from 50 m. to 125 
m. wide. Its coasts are irregular, 
forming many small bays, and it 
contains many islands. Deep at the 
S., and shallow to the N., it pro- 
duces pearls, sponges, and coral. 

California, Lower (Sp. Baja 
California). Peninsula of Mexico. 
Extending for about 750 m. be- 
tween the Pacific Ocean and the 
Gulf of California, it varies from 
30 m. to 145 m. in breadth area 
55,636 sq. m. It is traversed by a 
mountain range, a continuation of 
the Sierra Nevada and Coast 
range, with summits reaching 
above 8,000 ft., and has an in- 
dented coastline. Spanish moss 
and sisal hemp are grown and, 
w'here the country is artificially 
irrigated, oranges, lemons, pine- 
apples, maize, wheat, sugar, grapes, 
tobacco, and cotton. Pearl fishing, 
cattle raising, and fishing are 
cai-ried on, and the land has rich 
minei'al deposits including gold. 

I^e peninsula is divided into 
the state of Lower California, ad- 
mitted 1951 (formerly the territory 
of Baja California Norte, or North 


Lower California), capital Mexicali, 
area 27,656 sq. m., pop. (1950) 
226,965 ; and the territory of 
Baja California Sur (South Lower 
California), capital La Paz, area 
27,980 sq. m., pop. (1950) 60,864. 

California, University of. 
One of the leading educational 
institutions in the U.S.A., in point 
of endowment, enrolment, and 
quality and variety of instruction. 
The enrolment for 1940-41 was 


34,475, including the largest group 
of full-time resident students in 
the U.S.A. The university, whose 
scat is at Berkeley, has seven 
major campuses and supplemen- 
tary schools and research stations 
throughout the state. It includes 
the Lick Observatory on Mt. 
Hamilton, the Scripps institute of 
oceanography at La Jolla, and 
agricultural research centres. Its 
library contains over 2,000,000 
volumes. In addition to colleges 
of arts and sciences there are 
schools and colleges of law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy, and 
nursing. 

Chartered 1868, it first used tlu‘ 


facilities of the College of Cali- 
fornia, a private institution in 
Oakland. The first buildings at 
Berkeley were erected in 1873. In 
1900 Phoebe Hears! (mother of the 
publisher, W. R. Hears!) sponsored 
an international contest to (‘boose 
the architectural design for the 
buildings on the university’s last 
campus, at Los Angeles. A 
Frenchman, Bernard, won with hia 
plan for modified Italian Renais- 
sance buildings of white granite, 
Califorxuan Pitcher - plant 
{Darlingtonia calif or nica). Hewb of 
the family Sarraeeniaceae. A native 
of California, its leaves take the 
form of erect trumpet-shaped tubes 
with a swollen hood at the upper 
extremity, on the undersidci of 
which, concealed by a larg(i trian- 
gular expansion, is the opening to 
the “pitcher.” These leaves are 
green with a network of 
red lines and 
blotches of 
white on the 
upper parts. In- 
sects find their 
way inside th<‘ 
hood, but in 
trying to got 
out again many 
are drowned in 
the clear liquid 
with which the 
pitcher is partly 
filled. Their 
decompose d 
bodies form 

Californian Pitcher- o ^ r i s h m e nt 

plant for the plant. 


bright 



Californian Poppy {KscJh^choU- 
zin californica). Perennial bushv 
herb of the family Papavcraceae. A 

native of N.W. 
America, it has 
bright yellow, 
four - petalled 
flowers, which 
arc succeeded 
by long seed- 
pods like those 
of the horned 
poppy. These- 
pals are united 
to form an ex- 
tinguisher - like 
calyx which is pushed off unbroken 
by the expanding petals ; and the 
leaves, fimdy divided, are of a 
glaucous green. In gardens it is 
tn'ated as an annual. 

Californium. Artificial radio- 
ac.tivc elemcmt, symbol Of, at. no. 
98, at. wb. 244, first produced in 
1950 at Berkeley, Oalif., by bom- 
barding ourium-242 with cv-part- 
iclt's. Half-life, about 45 mins. 

Caligula (a.u. 12-41). Roman 
emperor, a.d. 37-11. The son of 
Gcrmanicus and Agrippina, his 
real name was 
Gaius Caesar, 

Caligula being 
derived from 
the caligae, or 
soldiers’ boots, 
which he wore 
as a boy with 
the a r m y 
in Germany, 
where ho was 
brought up. 

The first few mouths of his reign 
})romis(‘d well, but a serious illness 
left him a changed man. The rest 
of his reign is a I'eoord of extrava- 
gance, debauchery, cruelty, and 
caprice, wliioh can scarcely be ex- 
plained except on the supposition 
that ho was insane. At one public 
ontortainment, when annoyed with 
the populace, he expressed the wish 
that the Homan people had only 
one nock, which might bo cut 
through with one blow. 

On one occasion Caligula led an 
army to the N. coast of Gaul, as if 
for an invasion of Britain, and 
when it reached the sea-ahorc or- 
dered the soldiers to pick up shells, 
to commemorate a supposed vic- 
tory over the ocean. Ho made his 
horse, Incitatus, a consul, and pro- 
claimed himself a god. At last a 
conspiracy was formed against the 
crazy tyrant, and ho was murdered 
by Cassius Chaeroa, tribune of a 
pretorian cohort. Great excite- 
ment was caused in Germany bj 
the publication in, 1894 of a pam- 
phlet by L. Quidcie, entitled Cali- 
gula : a Study in Roman imperial 



Caligula, 
Roman emperor 
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Madness, followed by Is Caligula 
comparable with our own Ago ?, 
the result of which was the author’s 
trial for lese-majeste. 

Calinescu, Ahmand (d. 1939). 
Rumanian politician. A member 
of the National Peasant party, ho 
became minister of the Interior in 
1937 and minister of Health in thc^ 
Cristca government of 1938. In the 
latter office he was entrusted with 
the task of suppressing the Iron 
Guard, the Rumanian fascist 
organization. Ht^ formed the party 
of National Regeneration on 
March 7, 1939, and became premier 
in the new cabinet. His fearless 
activity in supprossing the Iron 
Guard resulted in his assassina- 
tion by members of that body on 
Sept. 21 1939. 

Caliph ANO CALrriiATK (Arab. 
khalifah, successor.) Caliph was 
the title given to the official head 
of Mahornedanism or Islam, who 
was regarded as the sueeossor of 
the prophet; and caliphate was 
the title of his empire. 

When Mahomet died (June 8, 
A.D. 632) his followers chose as the 
first caliph Abu Bokr (q.v.), the 
father of his favourite wire. The 
new faith had not yet advanced 
beyond Arabia. Directed by Abu 
Bekr, its captains now mastered 
Syria. This conquest was completed 
under the second and greatest of the 
caliphs, the true hero of Islam, 
Omar— to whom the succession 
assed in 634. The conquest of 
yria was followed by the conquest 
of Persia. The attack xipon Kgypt 
began before Omar’s death in 644 ; 
under his successor Othman the 
conquest of Egypt was completed, 
and the Mahomodan rule was fur- 
ther extended in Central Asia. 
When Othman, a son-in-law of the 
prophet, was assassinated in 656, 
the succession was disputed, one 
party claiming it for Ali (g'-u.), 
cousin of Mahomet and husband of 
his daughter Patima. Prom that 
time there has been always a sect or 
section of the Mahomodan world 
(called Shiites) who have denied 
the “orthodox” or Sunnite suc- 
cession, claiming the supreme 
authority for the descendants of 
Ali, as being descended from the 
prophet himself- 
A rival to Ali appeared in the 
person of Moawiya, a cousin of 
Othman, who, when Ali was mur- 
dered, procured his own recogni- 
tion as caliph instead of AH’s son 
Hassan, and founded the Ommiad 
dynasty of caliphs, with their head- 
quarters at Damascus, in 661. In 
his days, the Mediterranean lit 
toral of Africa was lost to Chris- 
tianity, and the first unsuccessful 
attack was made on Constantinople. 


AH’s second son, Husein, rose 
against Moawiya’s successor Yozid, 
but was defeated and killed in 
battle. The active advance of Islam 
was renewed under WaHd ( 706 -15 ), 
when the Arabs poured into Spain 
and drove her Gothic ruler.s into 
the uorthei'ii mountains. In the 
East the Muslim advance w'as 
hurled back by the emperor Leo 
the Tsaurian before Constantinople 
in 718, and in the West by Charles 
Martel, at the battle of Tours, or 
Poitiers, in 732. 

The Ommiads had not been dis- 
tinguished in character or abiHty ; 
towards the middle of the 8th cen- 
tury new claimants arose in the 
descendants of Abbas, an uncle of 
Mahomet. A victory, followed by 
the treacherous massacre of the 
Ommiads at a conference, trans- 
ferred the caliphate in 750 to the 
Abbasido Abul Abbas. 

The Abbasides removed the 
headquarters of the caliphate from 
Damascus to Bagdad on the 
Tigris, which now rose to a sudden 
splendour. The most famous of 
the Abbaside caliphs is Haroun al 
Raschid. At this time the court of 
Bagdad was the wealthiest and 
most splendid in the world, and 
intoll octuaUy the most advanced 
and the moat tolerant. But the 
faU of the Ommiads had led to a 
dismption ; one member of that 
family escaped to Spain, and set up 
the rival Ommiad caHphate of the 
West at Cordova (786). 

Wars and insurrections were rife 
under the Abbasides ; the CaHph 
Mutassem (833-42) sought security 
by creating an army, rather than 
a bodyguard, of Turks from Cen- 
tral Asia who had adopted Islam. 
ITrom protectors, the Turks were 
not long in transforming them- 
selves into masters, though they 
kept the Abbaside caHphs as heads 
of the Mahomedan region. Yet 
a Shiite or Patimide dynasty of 
caliphs was set up in Egypt, in 
the 10th century. The final over- 
throw of the Bagdad Caliphate was 
wrought by the Mongol Hulagu in 
1268. But the Egyptian Mame- 
lukes repelled the Mongol inva- 
sion ; and the Fjatimide caliphs 
having been set ^ido by the Sel- 
juk Turks, the Mamelukes kept a 
puppet Abbaside oaHph tiU the 
conquest of Egypt by the Otto- 
mans in 1517, after which the suc- 
cession was assumed by the 
Turkish sultans. 

In Nov. 1922, it was announced 
that the office of caliph, hitherto 
vested in the person of the sultan, 
should be filled by election from 
among the princes of the House 
of Osman. A^ul-Medjid (b. 1868), 
cousin of the sultan, was elected. 
On Mar. 3, 1924, the National 


Assembly at Angora (Ankara) 
decreed the abolition of the cali- 
phate and the expulsion of Caliph 
Abdul-Medjid. See Abbasides ; 
Mahornedanism , Turkey : History. 

Bibliography. Annals of the Early 
Caliphate, W. Muir, 1883 ; The 
Caliphate, its Rise, Decline, and 
Fall, W. Muir, 1891 ; The Caliphate, 
T. W. Arnold, 1924. 

Calisthenics on Callisthenics 
(Gr. kalos, beautiful ; sthenos, 
strength). System of mild gymnas- 
tics for girls, often accompanied 
by music, for promoting health 
and grace of form and movement. 
Both the system and the word 
have gone out of use. 

Calixtines (Lat. caliXf chahee). 
Namo first given in 1420 to those 
followers of John Hus in Bohemia 
who insisted on the cup or chalice 
being given to the laity at holy 
communion. They were also 
called Utraqiiista 6om their de- 
mand for communion in both 
kinds. By the 13th century the 
custom of the laity partaking of 
the chaffice had become obsolete, 
theologians deciding that the bene- 
fit of the sacrament to the recipient 
was sufficient if one species, the 
bread, was received. 

Although the council of Coi\’ 
stance had declared communion in 
one kind sufficient, the Calixtines 
maintained their doctrine. Un- 
like the Taborites, the radical sec- 
tion of the Hussites, the CaHxtines, 
whose chief leader was a priest, 
Rok 3 ’'zana, held the CathoHc doc- 
trine of the Eucharist, and the 
Ooxmcil of Basel, 1433, declared 
that communion in both kinds 
should be given to all who desired 
it in Bohemia and Moravia. The 
Council of Trent decided that the 
custom of reception in one kind 
had the force of law, but referred to 
Rome the particular case of the 
Calixtines, and Pope Pius IV in 
1664 decided in their favour. The 
concession was, however, revoked 
the following year. The CaHx- 
tines ceased to exist as a separate 
organization after the Thirty 
Years’ War. See Hus, John. 

CaUxitLS I, more correctly Gal- 
LiSTUS (d. 223). Pope and martyr. 
Bom a slave in the household of 
Carpophorus, he lost large sums 
of money entrusted to him and 
fled from Rome, embarking on a 
ship from Portus. Pursued by 
Carpophorus, he jumped over- 
board, but was captured and sent 
to grind at the hand-mill, and 
subsequently condemned by the 
Roman prefect to the mines in 
Sardinia. He was released with 
other Christians by order of Mar- 
cia, the mistress of Commodus, and 
Pope Victor granted him a monthly 
allowance. By Roman law having 
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ceased to be a slave when con- 
demned by the state to penal 
servitude, he was placed in charge 
of the Christian cemetery still 
named after him by Pope Zcphy- 
rinus, whom he succeeded in 218. 
He was martyred in 223, and his 
festival is kept on Oct. 14. Consult 
Hippolytus and Callistus. J. J. I. 
von Dollinger, Eng. trans. 1876. 

Calixtus n (d. 1124). Pope 
1119-24. The son of William, 
count of Burgundy, he was elected 
to the papacy Feb., 1119, but the 
emperor Henry V set up an anti- 
pope, Gregory VIIT. Moreover, he 
refused to confer with Calixtus on 
the question of investing bishops. 
With the aid of the Norman princes 
in South Italy, Cahxtus drove the 
emperor’s forces and allies from 
Rome in 1121. He then sent an em- 
bassy to the emperor, and in 1122 
by the concordat of Worms the in- 
vestiture controversy was settled. 

Calixtus in (1378-1458). Pope 
1455-58. Born near Valencia m 
Spain, Alonso de Borja (Borgia) 

was elected to 


paid, the amount of the calls destroyed by earthquake in 1746. 
becomes a debt due to the com- Hero in 182*0 Lord Cochrane took 
pany, which can sue for the same, ibo Spanish frigate Esmeralda. 

(2) Term used on the Stock Ex- Callao was bombarded in 1866 bv 
change. A call, or call option, is the Spanish licet, and in 1880 by 
the right to buy a certain quantity t he Chileans. Pop. (ost.) 88,000. 


of shares at a certain price within 
a certain time. A speculator pays 


rile prov. of Callao, created in 
1836, has an area of 14 sq. m. 


for this privilege, and forfeits the Pop, 114,000. 

money paid if he declines to call Callas, Maria Menkgiiini (b. 

for the shares. The reverse process 1923). An American-born Greek 


is called a put option, 

Calla, Marsh {Calla palush'is) 


soprano. Born in New York, 
Dec. 3, 1 923, when her family re- 


Pcrcnnial aquatic herb of the t.urncd to Greece in 1936 she 
family Araceae. A native of N. tuitored the Conservatory at 
Europe and N. America, it has a Athens. In 1947 fame came to 
fleshy creeping stem and heart- her overniglit, when she sang the 
shaped leaves, with long stalks. p:irt of Ciocouda at the opon-air 


The simple flowers, produced every 
other year, are arranged, like 
those of lords-and-ladies, around 


arena in Verona. In 1952 she 
made htu’ debut at Covent Garden 
in Norma. She sang with equal 


a spadix, the upper ones being success Wagnerian rdles and the 
male and the lower complete. The (laricl bel canto of Bellini, Rossini, 
wliite spathe, or envelope, does and Donizetti, 
not form a hood over them, but Callermsh. Village W. of 
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^ the papacy in 

1^ 1455. He took 
the name of 
Calixtus III, 

' S® and devoted 
ilr himself to the 
organization of 

0alixtu3 m, Chris teiidom 
Pope 1455-58 against the in- 
From fl medal vading Turks, 

but his efforts to reconcile con- 
flicting interests in the face of a 
common danger failed. Under his 
direction the trial of Joan of Arc 
was revised, the sentence annulled, 
and her innocence declared. He 
made two of his nephews car- 
dinals ; one of whom, Roderigo 
Borgia, became pope as Alexander 
VI Calixtus died at Rome, 

Aug. 6, 1458. 

Calixtus OR Callisen, Georg 
(1586-1656), German Protestant 
theologian. Born at Medelbye in 
Slesvig, he was appointed professor 
of theology at Helmstedt in 1614. 
He was the author of an Epitome 
of Moral Theology, 1619, and other 
theological works. Consult Life of 
Calixtus, W. C. Dowding, 1864. 

CaU. (1) Term employed in 
company law to denote an amount 
which a company calls upon a 
member to pay on each share held 
by him. If the company is one 
with limited liability, a member 
can only be called upon to pay up 
to the nominal value of each share. 
Notice of calls must be given in 
accordance with the company’s 
articles of association, and if the 
time mentioned in the notice ex- 
pires and the shareholder has not 


Stornoway, Lewis, remarkable 
for three Neolithic stone circles. 
Tim largest, 374 ft. across, con- 
sists of 13 unhewn gnois.s mono- 
liths, with another, 17 ft. high, 
at the centre. Two stones of the 
eirolo lie on either side of the 
entrance to a chambered cairn 

yj ; Hi* ' ■' 
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not form a hood over them, but Callermsh. Village W. of 
spreads out to one side. The Stornoway, Lewis, remarkable 
flowers are succeeded by red for three Neolithic stone circles, 
berries. The rootstocks (iontain Tim largest, 374 ft. across, con- 
starch and can be made edible by sists of 13 unhewn gnois.s mono- 
dissipating its acridriesa. liths, with another, 17 ft. high, 

Callander, Parish and police at the centre. Two stones of the 
burgh of Perthshire, Scotland. On eirolo lie on either side of the 
the river Teith, 3 m. below Loch entrance to a chambered cairn 
Lubnaig, it is 16 m. 
by rly . N. W. of Stirl i ng. jTf 
^Amid romantic .seem- ^ 

port and third city callernisli, Stornoway. Remains ol the Neolithic period 
of Peru. On a bay 

sheltered by islands, 7 m. by rly. 21 ft. in diam. From the circle 
S.W. of Lima, it ranks third among an avenue of standing stones nms 
Pacific ports, and vessels may northward for 270 ft. ; single 
discharge into lighters in the bay liiuis of stones running E., S., and 
or enter the dock. It exports W. oomploto the design of a cross, 
wool, hides, cotton, sugar, copper, Calleva Atrebatum, See under 
silver, bark, nitre, and guano, and Silc.hc^ster. 

has sugar refineries, ironworks, Callias. Name of a distinguished 
and sawmills. The modern city Atluniian family, the members of 
lies just N. of tho old city, which which wore torchboarers at the 
was raided by Drake in 1578 and Eleuainian mysteries. (1) CaUias. 

'.I I .. fmm I'.ri •• fl.- . >1 lij,, I I ' I' ‘'i His nainc 18 asso- 












Callao, the chiel seaport ol Peru. View ol the town 
built to replace old Callao, destroyed by earthquake 


fin 



iatedwithapeace 
with Persia called 
tho “ peace of 
Oimon.” The 
Athenians showed 
their clissatisfac- 
t.ion with Callias 
by impeaching 
and fining him. 
(2) Hipponicus, 
son of (1). His 
wife left him 
and married 
Pericles, and his 
daughter married 
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Alcibiadcs. He was killed at 
Delium, 424. (3) Callias, son of (2), 
concluded the peace of Callias ” 
with Sparta, 371. 

CalUcrates (^th canitury b.c.). 
Greek architect. Ho collaborated 
with Ictinus (7.?;.) in doaif^ning the 
Parthenon at Athens, 447^-438 B.o. 
He also designed the tomplo of 
Nike Aptoroa at Ai hens ; and, 
possibly, a small temple on the 
riissos near Athens, and the temple 
of Apollo on Delos, 425 n.o. 

Calligraphy (Cr. hilm, hoaiiti' 
ful ; graphoUi, to write), 'flic art 
of beautiful handwriting. Good 
handwriting, which should ho 
legible as well as l)eautiful, is 
based on proportional construc- 
tion of letters, elegant shape of 
curves or of the angular forms, 
harmonious gradations of strokes, 
regular spacing of letters, words, 
and linos, resulting in the pro- 
duction of a fine pattern. In ( Ihina 
calligraphy was associated with 
painting. It was held in esteem in 
ancient Egypt and ancient Rome, 
among the Maya, the Arabs, and in 
Europe from niodieval times down 
to today. The first manuals wore 
produced in Italy (Ludovico 
Arrighi, 1522, 1523; (L A. 

TagUente, 1524 ; (L R. Palatino, 
1544). In England, Jean <le 
Beauehesne and John Baildon 
published A Bookc containing 
divers sortes of hands in 1571. 
Consult Writing, Illuminating, and 
Lettering, E. Johnson, 1906 ; A 
Book of Scripts, A. Fairbank, 1949. 

Callimachus (c. 300-240 b.c.). 
Greek poet, grammarian, historian, 
and critic. Born at Cyrone, he 
spent most of his life in Alexandria, 
where Ptolemy Pbiladelphus ap* 
pointed him superintendent of the 
library, a post which he held until 
bis death. He is said to have 
written more than 800 works in 
prose and verse. Of his poems, the 
Aitia (causes) related the mythical 
origin of cities, festivals, manners, 
and customs ; the Hecalc, the 
story of the kindly reception of 
Theseus by an old woman. 

Fragments discovered in Egypt 
at Oxyrhyncus included the greater 
part of the charming love story of 
Acontius and Cydippe (from the 
Aitia), preserved in Ovid’s 
Heroides (epistles). 

Calling Crab {Odasimus). A 
tropical crustacean of the order 
Decapoda, which burrov^s in the 
mud or sand of the seashore and 
can often be seen in-large numbers 
at low tide. The males have one 
of their pincers (chelae) tremend- 
ously enlarged, sometimes to such 
an extent that the pincer is larger 
than the animal’s body The crab 



uses it as a weapon, and, since it is 
also brillianliy coloured, the pincer 
plays an important role in court- 
ship, in the course of which it is 
waved about as if beckoning, 
hence the crab’s popular name. 

Calliope (Ur,, beautiful- voiced). 
In (b’oek mythology, one of the 
nine Muses. She had charge of 
eloquences and here>ic poetry, and 
is represented with wax tablets and 
holding astyluH. P’ro?fc.cal-lI-o-pee. 

Callipers. I nstrument with two 

logs or jaws for determining the 

inside or outside 

iimonsions of 

shafts, rods, 

cylinders, etc. 

The diagram 

shows (left) 

spring callipers 

with screw ad- 

Callipers. Left:, lor justment, for 

measuring inside, measuring in- 
and right, for ex- 

tenor, dimensions diam- 

eters; and 

right, firm-joint callipers for taking 
external dimensions, with an index 
working on a sector to indicate the 
amount the legs have been opened. 
Gliding callipers comprise a gra- 
duated steel stock having one Jaw 
formexi integral with it, and a 
second, sliding jaw which can bo 
moved along the stock to a given 
dimension. Nee also Vernier. 

Callistbenes (c. 360-328 b.c.). 
Ureok philosopher. A fellow pupil 
of Alexander the Great in the 
school of Aristotle, whose relative 
ho was, he accompanied the em- 
peror as advisor into Asia, but was 
oxocuted at Alexander’s order for 
opposing the latter’s apotheosis. 

Callisto. In Greek mythology, 
an Arcadian nymph and companion 
of Artemis (t/.u.), beloved by Zeus. 
To conceal his intrigue from his 
wife Hera, Zeus turned Callisto 
into a she-bear, in which form 
Artemis, at the instigation of Hera, 
unwittingly slew her. She was 
then placed by Zeus in the con- 
stellation Arotos, the Bear. 

Callistratus (d. 356 b.c.). Athe- 
nian orator and politician. His 
eloquence is said to have inspired 
Demosthenes to take up public 
spoaki ng. Driven into exile in con- 
sequence of his policy in regard to 
Oropus, he returned without per- 
mission, and wais put to death. 

CaUitrichaceae. A family of 
small aquatic herbs consisting of 
one genus, Callitriche. They have 
thin stems, linear leaves, and in- 
conspicuous flowers with one sta 
men or four-celled ovary. Water 
siarworts belong to this family. 

Callosity (Lat. callositas, hard- 
ness of skin). The result of local 
mechanical irritation. A corn may 
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Jacques Callot, 
French engraver 


develop from a callosity. A 
callosity is mostly seen on the baU 
of the foot, or on the palm of the 
hand in manual workers. 

Callot, Jacques (1592-1635). 
French engraver, one of the first 
great artists to confine himself to 

engraving . 
Born at Nancy, 
the sou of the 
herald at arms 
to the court of 
Lorraine, when 
he was 16 he 
went to Rome, 
where he 
learned en- 
graving under 
Tempesta and 
Thomassin. He lived in Florence 
during 1611-21, engraving in line 
after del Sarto and other painters. 
Most of his etchings were from his 
own drawings ; they show brilliant 
imaginative insight and variety of 
style. Many of them were done 
with hard varnish, a method of 
his own invention, which made 
possible a lightness of atmosphere 
new to the medium. Back in 
Lorraine, he spent his last years 
engraving chiefly religious works. 
His masterpiece is Les Grandes 
Misires de la Guerre, 1663. He died 
at Nancy March 24, 1635. 

Callus (Lat., hard skin). Medi- 
cal term for new bone which is 
formed between and around the 
fractured ends of a broken bone, 
uniting the separated portions. 

Calmar. Nee Kalmar. 

Calmette, Gastok (1858-1914). 
French journalist. Born at Mont- 
pellier, he was attached to Le Figaro 
for many years before he became 
its editor-in-chief in 1903. In Jan., 
1914, he began a series of attacks 
in his newspaper on Joseph Caillaux 
[q.v.), minister of finance, charging 
him with fraud and corniption. 
Following publication of a damag- 
ing private letter written by 
Caillaux, Mme. Caillaux visited 
Calmette at his office in Paris on 
March 16 and shot Mm. He died 
next morning. 

Caine. Borough and market 
town of Wiltshire, England. It lies 
6 m. S.E. of Chippenham in the 
valley of the little river Marden (or 
Caine). The chief buildings are the 
fine church of S. Mary, the town 
hall, the 17th-century grammar 
school, S. Mary’s boarding school 
for girls, and other schools. Bacon- 
curing is the cMef industry. 
Caine returned two members to 
parliament until 1832, and one 
until 1885. Pop. (1951) 5,553. 

Calomarde, Francisco Tadeo 
(1773-1842). Spanish politician. 
Born at Villel, Aragon, he was 
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educated at Saragossa and became 
a lawyer. Having entered political 
life, he obtained a position on the 
return of the Bourbons in 1814-, 
and ten years later he became min- 
ister of justice. He was prominent 
in the discussion over the suc- 
cession to the throne, since Fer- 
dinand VII had no sons. Having 
pledged himself to support Don 
Carlos, Ferdinand’s brother, he 
vainly tried to secure the exclusion 
of Isabella, Ferdinand’s daughter, 
and in 1 833 left the country. He 
died at Toulouse. 

Calomel (Gr. halos, beautiful ; 
melas, black). Mercurous chloride, 
or subchloride of mercury, HgCl. 
It is used in medicine, in doses of 
J to 3 grains, as an irritant under 
alkaline conditions in the intestine. 

Calonne, Charles Alexandre 
DE (1734-1802). French politician 
and financier. Born of good famil^^ 
at Douai, Jan. 

20, 1734, he 
became a law- 
yer. As pro- 
cureur of the 
parlement of 
Douai and in- 
tendant of Lille 
from 1774, he 
gained a repu- 
tation for busi- 
ness capacity, 
and was appointed controller- 
general in 1783 after Necker’s fall. 
His suggestion that the nobles 
and clergy should be taxed made 
him unpopular at court, and in 
April, 1787, Monsieur Deficit, as he 
was nicknamed, was dismissed. 
He made his home chiefly in 
London until Napoleon allowed 
him to return in 1802. Ho died 
Oct. 30 of that year. 

Caloiic. Term to describe an 
early theor.y of the principles or 
cause of heat. Until about 1850 
there were two long-established 
theories as to the nature of heat ; 
one ascribed it to the energy or 
“ motion ” ofthe ultimate particles 
of matter ; the other presupposed 
an imponderable, fluid-like sub- 
stance called caloric associated 
with matter and shifting from hot 
to cold bodies when they were 
brought together. Neither theory 
had any experimental basis until 
the second half of the 18th century 
when, among others, Joseph Black 
started to measure specific heats 
and latent heats, with results that 
tended to support the (jaluric 
theory. Its refutation dates from 
(experiments by Benjamin Thomp- 
son (Count Rumford) in 1798 and 
Humphry Davy in 1799. Davy’s 
work seemed particularly con- 
vincing, as he show’cd that two 


pieces of ice (after being insulated) 
could be melted by rubbing them 
together. It was known that caloric 
was required in order to melt ice 
but in this experiment there was 
nowhere it could come from — un- 
less it were admitted that the 
work (or energy) of rubbing could 
create caloric. The caloric theory 
was finally discredited in the mid- 
19th century by Joule’s work on 
the energy equivalents of heat and 
by the acceptance of the atomic 
theory of matter. The proving of 
the energetic theory of heat was 
one of the great achievements ol' 
19th-century physical science. 

Calorie, Metric unit quantity of 
heat in the C.G.S. system. It is 
defined as the amount of heat 
necessary to raise 1 gram of 
water from 14° C. to 15° C. For 
some purposes it is moi’e conveni- 
ent to use the kilocalorie or large 
Calorie, which is always spelled 
with a capital “ C ” and is equival- 
ent to 1,000 small calories. The 
mean calorie is 1 /lOO of the 
quantity of heat required to raise 
1 gm. of water from <)° C. to 100° C. 
The small calorie is equivalent to 
4-2° X KF ergs. 

Calorific value is represented by 
the number of units of heat which 
the complete combustion of unit 
weight of the fuel will evolve. 
Thus it has an important bearing 
on the use of fuel in industry. In 
the U.K. the calorific value of fuel 
is generally measured by the num- 
ber of British thermal units 
(B.Th.U.) generated by the com- 
bustion of one lb. of the fuel. Tln^ 
B.Th.U. is the amount of heat 
required to raise one lb. of water 
from 60° F. to 61° F. One B.Th.U. 
equals 252 calories. 

The caloric value of a fuel can 
be calculated approximately from 
its chemical composition, but is 
best determined experimentally by 
means of a calorimeter {q.v,). 

A calorie is also the unit by 
which the ability of food to supply 
warmth and energy is meaatirod : 
2,400 a day are necessary to 
maintain normal health without 
exertion. For heavy work half 
as much again is needed. I gm. 
fat = 9-3 calories ; I gm. carbo- 
hydrate — 4*1 ; 1 gm. pi*otein = 
4T ; 1 gm. alcohol ~ 7 calories. 

Calorifier. Name usuallji given 
to cylinders designed to heat water 
by the passage of either live or 
exhaust steam through a batt(U‘y 
of internal pipe coils. Automatic 
control of the steam flow, and full 
condensation of the steam before it 
leaves the oalorifier, ensure that all 
the latent heat of the steam is 
utilised in heatiny the water. 


Calorimeter (Lat. calor, heat ; 
Gr. matron, measure). Device for 
measuring heat in calories («ee 
Calorie). A simple calorimeter con- 
sists of a vessel containing a 
known quantity of liquid, usually 
water, a thermometer, and 'a 
stirnn-. When a hot body is placed 
in the water, the amount of heat 
it contains can be found from the 
rise of temperature of the liquid 
in the following way : 

Suppose m^, Wi, and w, are the 
masses of the body, the liquid, and 
the calorimeter respectively, 

Si, and are their specific heats 
and 

and //are the temperature 
of tlu^ hoi body and the initial and 
final temperatures of the liquid 
plus the ealorimoter respectively. 
Then, before mixture : 

Total heat in body™ 

im) 

Total heat in liquid and calori- 
meter'™ 

Alter mixture : 

Total heat™ 

T’hen, if no heat is lost or gained 
(luring the experiment, 

whie.h is tlici fundamental equation 
of calorimetry. 

This partitnilar form of calori- 
metry is known as the method of 
mixtures, h’or high temperatures 
a metal block is sometimes sub- 
stituted for the liquid. 

The difficulty common to all 
ealorimotric methods is heat loss. 
This is reduced to a minimum by 
surrounding the calorimeter with 
a water jacket, supporting it on 
knife edges, and arranging that 
the chang(^ of temperature during 
the experiment is as small as 
possible consistent with accuracy. 
When working to very high pre- 
cision adiabatic calorimeters are 
sometimes used in which the 
tempcratunj of the enclosure sur- 
rounding the calorimeter proper 
is automatically maintained at the 
same value as that of the calori- 
meter, thus eliminating all heat 
loss. To obviate errors introduced 
during the transfer of the hot body 
to thci calorimeter, electrical heat- 
ing is often used instead of the 
method of mixtures. Electrical 
power, which can be measured 
very accurately, is supplied to a 
heading coil in the calorimeter and 
the total heat introduced thus 
determined. 

A bomb calorimeter is used to find 
the heat evolved by a body during 
com])ustion. This is a strong steel 
bottle closed by a screw stopper 
and containing a crucible with an 
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electrical ignition system. A steel 
membrane is sometimes incor- 
porated, the distortion of which 
enables the internal pressure to be 
determined. The bomb is placed 
in a conventional liquid calori- 
meter and the sample ignited. 
The experiment then proceeds ivs 
in the method of mixtures. 

For measuring the specific heats 
of liquids contmnons flow or eoU’ 
finuous mixture calorlwHers are 
used. Botli these Tise steady 
streams of liquids and there is no 
change of temperature in the ap- 
paratus during the experiment. 
Other typos include ice and 
calorimeters which rely on the 
absorption of heat during change 
of state and calorimeter rooms 
which are large insulated en- 
closures in which the total heat 
input and oxitput can be continu- 
ously measured to determine the 
efficiency of domestic heating 
apparatus. 

Galorising. Process for treat- 
ing iron and steel components to 
provide a heat-resisting surfac,e. 
The parts are heated in stationary 
or rotary retorts to about 1,000" 0., 
in contact with aluminium dust. 
This forms a surface layer of 
relatively pure aluminium which is 
strongly resistant to oxidation and 
to attack by sulphurous atmo- 
spheres. Caioriscd steel is used 
for carburising boxes, pyrometer 
sheaths, and the tubes of pre- 
heaters. 

Calotte, R^2Q^Ml^:NT dk la 
(Fr., regiment of the skull-cap). 
Mock institution founded in 1702 
by a handful of young officers at 
the French court in protest against 
the dullness of life at Versailles 
under the influence of Madame do 
Maintenon. One of thorn, having 
a racking headache, said he was 
going mad and felt as if he had a 
skull-cap of lead. His companions 
came to the conclusion that if all 
those wearing such a calotte were 
called together there would be 
enough of them to form a regiment. 
The caloltistes regarded themselves 
as under the protection of Momus, 
god of ridicule. They made fun 
of the highest personages — even 
Louis XV himself. Each was 
awarded a patent revealing the 
worst of his character and of his 
life. Towards the end of the 18th 
century the regiment was con- 
verted into a kind of unofficial 
tribunal which judged matters of 
honour between officers. It was 
suppressed at the Revolution as 
being too aristocratic. 

Galoyer (Gr. kalogiroa, good old 
man). Term used generally for a 
monk of the Greek Orient, but 


applied specially to the monks of 
Mount Athos. 

Galpe. Ancient name for a 
hilly headland in S. Spain — the 
modern Gibraltar, known to the 
Greeks and Romans as Calpe. 
With Abyla, on the African coast, 
it formed the Pillars of Hercules. 

Calpnmia. Fourth and last 
wife of Julius Caesar. She is said 
to have had a dream on the night 
before the fatal Ides of March and 
to have begged her husband to 
abstain from taking part in the 
celebrations, lest harm should 
come to him. The story is used 
by Shakespeare in Julius Caesar. 

Galpurnius Siculus. Roman 
poet who lived in the time of Nero. 
He supposedly wrote eleven pas- 
torals in imitation of Theocritus 
and Virgil, four of which are now 
generally ascribed to Neraesiamis 
(3rd century A.n.). 

Galshot. Small promontory of 
Hampshire, England, on the W. 
shore of Southampton Water, at 
its junction with the Solent. On it 
are the ruins of a castle built by 
Henry VIII with materials obtain- 
ed from Netley Abbey. In 1912 a 
seaplane flying-school was estab- 
lished at Calshot, where the first 
experiments in the launching of 
torpedoes from aircraft and in 
the catapulting of aircraft from 
ships were made. The high-speed 
flights competing for the Schneider 
Trophy (g'.?.’.) were based there. 

Calstock. Piirish and town of 
Cornwall, England. It is on the 
river Tamar, 9 m. N.N.W. of 
Plymouth by the railway. Cop- 
per and tin are mined, and wolfram 
is worked ; brewing and tanning 
are other industries. 

Caltagirone. Ancient city of 
Sicily, in the prov, of Catania. It 
is 36 m. direct and 65 by rly. S.W. 
of Catania. On two hills (alt. 
2,000 ft.) joined by a bridge, it is 
the seat of a bishop, has fine build- 
ings, and is a favourite place of 
residence for the Sicilian nobility. 
It makes pottery ; stone is 
quarried and sulphur mined near 
by. There are Greek, Roman, and 
Saracenic remains. Pop. (1951) 
43,931. 

Caltanissetta. Prov. of south- 
central Sicily. Mountainous in the 
N., where it rises to over 3,000 ft., 
and watered by the Salso, it pro- 
duces sulphur, salt, cereals, and 
fruit. Area 813 sq. m. Pop. (1951) 
293 371. 

Caltanissetta. City of Sicily, 
the capital of the prov. of Caltanis- 
aetta. It stands near the Salso, 
1,940 ft. high, 43 m. by rly. N.E. of 
Agrigento. Of Saracenic origin, it 
is the seat of a bishop and has a 


cathedral, the nave and aisle of 
which were damaged in the Second 
Great War ; also a castle, a royal 
mining school, extensive sulphur- 
works, mineral springs, and pottei- 
ies. In the neighbourhood is the 
Norman abbey of Santo Spirit o. 
founded by King Roger in 1153. 
Pop. (1951) 60,515. 

Calthrop, Dion Clayton 
(1878-1937). English author and 
dramatist. A grandson of Dion 
Boucicault (g.'y.), he was born 
May 2, 1878, educated at S. Paul’s 
School, and studied art in Paris. 
His whimsical imagination was 
displayed in Guide to Fairyland, 
1905 ; The Harlequin Set, 1911 ; 
Bread and Butterflies, 1914 ; A 
Bit at a Time, 1920 ; My Own 
Trumpet, 1935. For the theatre 
he wrote (with Harry Graham) 
,A Southern Maid, 1920, and Out 
to Win (with Roland Pertwee), 
1921. An authority on the history 
of costume, his English Costume, 
1906, remained a standard work. 
He died March 7 or 8, 1937. 

His brother, Donald Calthrop 
(1888-1940), was a stage and film 
actor. Born April 11, 1888, he 
first appeared on the stage in 1906 
and in 1920 entered theatrical 
management. ■ He made his first 
film 1919. He died July 15, 1940. 

CaltonHill. Hill in Edinburgh, 
Scotland. At the E. end of the city, 
it is 355 ft. high and commands ex- 
tensive views of Edinburgh and 
the country beyond. On the sum- 
mit are two observatories and 
several monuments ; one is an 
unfinished reproduction of the 
Parthenon at Athens and was 
begun as a national memorial to 
the Scottish troops killed in the 
Peninsular War and at Waterloo. 
A monument to Nelson has on its 
flagstaff a time-baU signal elec- 
trically connected with the one 
o’clock gun fired daily from Edin- 
burgh Castle. 

Caltrop (Lat. calx, heel ; trap). 
Name given to the four-spiked iron 
balls scattered on the ground in 
medieval warfare to impede the 
enemy’s advance. Their use was 
revived by the New England colon- 
ists against the Indians. The 
term is also applied to various 
thistles and other plants and to 
the tetract or four-winged spicule 
of sponges. Other forms of the 
word are calthrop and caltrap. 

Caltixnba-root {Jateorhiza 
'palmaia). Perennial plant of the 
family Menispermaceae. Anative of 
tropical Africa, it has annual stems 
and thin three-lobed leaves ; the 
small flowers have pale-green con- 
cave petals, and are either male or 
female. The perennial part of the 
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plant consists of a bundle of spindle- placed at the foot of a crucifix, 
shaped tubers, like those of the The present Calvary Chapel at 
These are the Calumba- Jerusalem is part of the Cliuroli ot 
roots used in medicine as a bitter the Holy Sepulchre, and stanc s on 
tonic in cases of indigestion and the site of the first chapd oijcted 

debility of the stomach. iji 

Caliunet (Lat. calamus, reed), declares^ this to be the site of the 

Ceremonial pipe of the N. Ameri- Crucifixion. The strength of tlic 

can Indians. The name onginated tradition and archaeological iii- 

vestigation support the claim, but 

precise course of the 

I I North wall at the time of the 

liLT BSCV ' ‘ . Crucifixion is determined some 

* V’’ ' ’ / j uncertainty must remain. It is 

' ’ <3^uite clear from Heb. 13, ta 12 that 

i 1 Calvary was “ without the gate.” 

” ‘ li r j Calv6, (Ro.sa) Emma (18B4- 

L. ^ 1942). French operatic singer. 

Calumet. N. Amencan Indian pipe -Rrim n+ 'Hpr'A^f^villpi Antr n 1 S^S 
decorated with eagle feathers Uecazevme, AUg. lo, i «o6, 

. the daughter 


Calumet 


in the 17th century with the French Qf ^ civil en- I ■11! 

Canadians. The Dakota red pipe- gineer, she i IB Si 

stone was reserved for pipe-bowls, studied under ' | I p 

Red and white eagle feathers dis- [^aborde and i il IMi I* 
tinguished the war and the peace Marches!, and I ||| 

pipes. They were smoked at tribal a d e her I | M 

councils, and when treaties with debut at the 
the white colonists were made. Theatre de la Ulj HHiJS 
Calumpit. Town of Luzon, Monnaie,Brus- 
Philippine Republic, in the prov. sels, in 1882, 

of Bulacdn. It is about 26 m. by as Marguerite IITMPM 

rly. N.W. of Manila, on the Pam- ^ n Gounod’s U mm WM 

panga river, crossed here by one of Faust. After ||H 

the longest bridges in the arohi- "BiSa 

pelago. Calumpit is a great mart ™ Oaimea 

for rice, and trades also in sugar .f Tr„l., »t.„ 

and maize. In 1899 the chief 


Emma Calv6 as 
Oarmeo 


the principal cities of Italy she sang 
for the first time at Co vent Garden 


, ^ T , V,, • lur UllU UlTSU UUIC VUVUlll; 

buildings were y " in 1892 as Santuzza in Cavalloria 

surgents. Pop. (1948) 21,78b. R„stioana. Her success in Europe 
Calvados. Department of N.W. repeated in the U.S.A. Her 
France. In Normandy, it borders interpretation of Carmen surpassed 
on the English Channel, whexe are that of all previous performers, 
the rocks from which it obtains its and she appeared to advantage 
name, and has an area of 2,197 sq. also in L’Amioo Fritz, Les 
m. The surface is hilly and p^cheurs de Perles, and Sappho, 
wooded, especially in the northern She died Jan. 6 1942. 
district called the Bocage, but Calverley, Charles Stuart 
the soil is fertile. Horses, cattle, (1831-84). British poet. Born at 
sheep, and poultry are reared in Hartley, Worcester^iire, Dec. 22, 
great numbers, and eggs, butter, 1831, sonof theRev. Heni'y Blayds, 
etc., are exported. Wheat, oats, who resumed the old family name 
and barley are grown, also apples of Calverley in 1862, ho was odu- 
for making cider, while the lobster, cated at Harrow, spent a year at 
mackerel, and herring fisheries are Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
important. Caen is the chief town. Chancellors prize for a 

Pop. (1954) 442,991. The battles ® 

of June-July, 1944, are described College, Cambrige, m 18o^. Aftor 

under Caen; D-day ; Europe, ITvereiW Zee’ 

W., Its Liberation ; Falaise, etc. univeramy^ prraea^ 

Calvary, Mount (late Lat. 
calvaria, skull ; Aram, gulgotta). 

Place of the Crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. Four explanations are 
offered for the name : (1) it was a 
place of execution ; (2) it adjoined 
a burial ^ound ; (3) the small hill 
resembled a skull in its contour ; 

(4) Adam’s skuU was buried hore. 

The first has the widest support ; accident 

but the fourth was a popular yf y while skat- 

Jewish tradition, and it survives C- com- 

in the skull and crossbones often v/ / pelled the 



Calverley was 
elected a fel- 
low of Christ’s 
in 1858, and 
in 1866 was 
called to the 
bar at the 
Inner Temple. 
In the vvinter 
ol 1866-67 an 
accident 
while skat- 
C^ing com- 
7 pelled the 
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gradual abandonment of all pro--, 
fessional work. He died on Feb. 
17, 1884, and is buried in Folke- 
stone cemetery. 

Calverley was a master of parody, 
and in his day the greatest writer 
of light verse. In 1862 he published 
Verses and Translations, in 1866 
Translations into English and 
Latin, in 1869 a translation of 
Theocritus, and in 1872 Fly Leaves. 
The last named contains the famou.s 
examination paper on Tlie Pick- 
wick Papers, sot at Cambridge in 
1857, in which Walter Besant and 
W. W. Skeat were the prize-win- 
ners. ,His Literary Remains. 1885, 
contains a biographical sketch by 
W. J. Sendall 

Calves Head Club. A club 
founded about 1650 by those who 
approved of the execution ot 
Charles I. The heads of calves, 
served at the club dinners, were 
supposed to represent the ad 
hcrenls to the Stuart cause. A 
meeting was usually hold on Jan. 
30, the anniversary of the king’s 
death, the various dishes carrying 
allusions to the king and his 
faults, among those being a pike 
and a boar to represent tyranny 
and voracity. The regicides were 
toasted. After 1660 the meetings 
wore perforce hold in secret, and it 
is doubtful if the club long sur- 
vived the Restoration. A club 
with this name also existed 1734-5. 
Tho secret history of the original 
club is given in a tract by Benjamin 
Bridgwater, reprinted m the Har- 
loian Miscellany. 

Calvi. Fortified seaport of Cor 
aica. It stands on Calvi Bay, 44 m, 
N. of Ajaccio. Tho nearest Corsican 
port to France, Calvi contains the 
old palace of tho Genoese governor, 
and other historical remains, and 
trades in wine, oil, fruit, and timber. 
At the capture of the citadel by the 
British in 1794, Nelson lost an eye ; 
Calvi was recaptured in the follow- 
ing year. Pop. (1954) 2,035. ^ 

A commune of Italy, the ancient 
Gales, is called Calvi Risorta. It 
is in tho province of Oaserta, 8 m. 
N.W. of Capua, is an episcopal see, 
and has an old cathedral and an 
» amphitheatre. Its vine {vimm 
Calenwm) received tho praise of 
Horace. Pop. (1951) 4,739. 

Calvin , J oiiN ( 1 509-64 ). French 
Protestant theologian. He was 
born at Noyon, in Picardy, July 10, 
1609. His family was of fair 
social position, and he himself was 
destined for the church and sent to 
Paris University in 1523. From the 
beginning of his academic Hfe he 
showed strong intellectual powers. 
His nickname of “the accusative 
case ” — Oalvinus accusativus — ap- 
parently meant Calvin who stops 
i%,e, to think), but this is dubious. 


CA LVINIA 

WherilitJ \va-y about 18, hits faithor, I 
owing to a quarrel with the ehu-gy 
of Novon, rctsolvod to make him a 
lawyer instead of a priest,, and sent 
hirn to the great law sehod at 
Orleans, where he pursued bis 
<,tudies with intense diligeiioo and 
produced his first, b()ok--a,n edition 
of Seneca’s Do (Himimitia, lOdi. 

The change in his earetu’ was pro- 
bably not unwelc(»me to young 
Calvin, who, at this time, had dis- 
tinctlv Protestant leanings. About 
1532 what he called his eonvtu'sion 
took place. His n^scrvi'd nature— 
so different from Lut.her’s— was ix*- 
tioent about this (experience, but ho 
tells in letters that it was sud- 
denly ’’’that the light diselost'd to 
him ^ his (UTora and sins, and he 
found refuge “ in the eoinpassion oi 
God offered to him in (’hrisl,” 

By 153li ho was an avowed Pro- 
testant, and almo.st imnuMliately he 
was recognized as an adviser and 
leader even though he ealhsl him- 
self but a “ novice.” lie returned I 
to Paris, but had to leave it (in ac- t 
count of his evangidical views ; t 
and in 1535 he settkHl in Hasid. { 
Here ho wrote his gixat the.ologieal \ 
treatise, Ghristianae Heligionis In- \ 
stitutio, 1536. Whabwer view be ( 
taken of the theology oi (’alvin, ) 
this work is a niasterpu’ce of sus- j 
tained thinking and of styki and . i 
exposition; and its production at , 
the age of 27 is astonishing. Few 
books, written at so comparatively 
early an age, have had such im- 
mense influence. 

Calvin’s activities entered a new 
sphere when, in 1536, at the (earnest 
entreaty of Farrcl, he laid aside his 
plans for a life of study, and went 
to Geneva. The situation there was 
difficult. Geneva supfiortcd the 
Reformation in the sonae of being 
in revolt against Rome, but there 
was little real aocentanco of the 
evangelical faith and no eagtu’uess 
for any real moral reform. Calvin’s 
personality brought about a crisis. 
He did not merely teach, but set up 
a new moral code in the name of 
church discipline, and attached 
civil penalties to its non-obser- 
vance. There was nothing new in 
the civil power thus enforcing 
morals, but the Genevans would 
not have it, and within two years 
Calvin and Parrel wore expelled 
from the city. Galvin settled in 
Strasbourg, whore he studied and 
lectured and became a tower^ of 
strength to all the evangelical 
churones. He also came in contact 
with the German Reformation, and 
was one of the signatories of the 
Augsburg Confession. At Stras- 
bourg ho married Idelette de Bure, 
who died in 1549. 

Meanwhile things were not going 
well in Geneva, and in 1541 the 
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B,eformin' was recalled. He hesi- j 
tatod, but the municipality, clergy, { 
and jicoplc*. all entreated him to i‘e- ^ 
turn ami he consimted. Ho came on 
his own buiUB. Ho was reHolvcd ! 
that Geneva should be a “ city of 
God.” Ho saw that religion was 
not only for the individual, but also 
for the social life of the community, 
and that God’s word was a law for * 
(duirch and state alike. He made 
public righteousness and social re- 
form a real part of the Christian 
programme. But in the working 
out of these ideas he created great 
difficulties. Ho carried discipline 
too far, and did not see that, when 
carried too far, it defeats its own 
end. His system was too ecple- 
Hiastioal and evoked political ]ea- 
lousies. And his use of the powers 
and penalties of the state to en- 
force spiritual and moral discipline 
was disastrous. In thw last 
take, Calvin is not peculiarly to be 
blamed. He was in this only not 
above hia age— j^st as he was not 
above it in the burning of Servetus, 
the imitarian. Yet, with all these 
faults, he did great things for 
Genova. He undoubtedly made a 
new city morally. He developed 
its trade, improved its _ health, re- 
duced its poverty; and it must not 
be forgotten that he founded its 
university. His inffuence beyond 
Geneva all over Reformed Christen- 
dom was incaloulahle. He gave 
Protestantism an organized system 
of doctrine and polity which proved 
, of immense value to it in the tesung 
times which succeeded 
s formation. The most valuable (>f 
. Calvin’s writings, apart from ^ 
Institutio, are his commentaries 
’ on books of Scripture. He died 
r in Geneva, May 27, 1564. 

I Galvin’s character has had less 


CALVINISM 

than j ustice done to it. Whether or 
not some of his doctrines are harsh 
and gloomy, he himself was not 
merely the stern fanatic, but was 
by nature sympathetic. He pos- 
sessed a real sense of truth and 
had not Luther’s prejudices, but 
could be fair to opponents. He had 
a trained mind, which Luther had 
not. He thought on and thought 
out. His theological and political 
principles may be regarded as right 
or wrong but they are always priii- 
clpleSt and Calvin never got into 
difficulties as Luther did. It may 
be too much to say of him, as 
Renan does, that he was “ the most 
Christian man of his time ” ; but 
certainly he was one of its sincerest 
seekers for truth and ite most 
earnest strivers after righteousness, 
as he conceived truth and righte- 
ousness to have been given to 
men in God’s word. See Calvinism. 

P. Carnegie Simpson 
Biblioff) aphy. Life and Times ol 
Calvin, P. E. Henry, Eng. trans. H. 
Stebbing, 1849 ; Calvinism : Six 
Stone Lectures, A. Kuyper, 1899 ; 
Jean Calvin, E. Doumergue (French), 
1899-1910 ; Life, W. Walker, 1906 ; 
Study of Galvin, A. Menzies, 1918 ; 
Life, R. N. C. Hunt, 1933 ; Calvin 
and the Reformation, J . Mackinnon, 
1936 

Calvinia . Chief town of a N. W . 
district of Cape Province, S. 
Africa, also called Calvinia. The 
town is the terminus <^f the line 
from Hutchinson, 253 m. to the 
E., on the main Cape Tovm-Be 
Aar rly. Sheep farming is the 
main industry of the district, 
is mountainous in the S. and W., 
and some wheat is grown. Tb® 
mean annual rainfall is 8 ins. 

• Pop. (1951) town, 3,627, of whom 

1 1,480 were white. , 

Calvinism. Theological doctrme 

1 derived mainly from the teaching 
. of John Calvin, The name of John 
) Calvin is intimately associated with 
b a specific type or system of doc- 
b trine, yet he was really much less of 
the mere speculative theologian 
3 than many other Christian doctors, 
r His aim in his great work, Christi- 
3 . ana© Rehgionis Institutio, 
i is practical, and it contains hardly^ 

- any purely speculative or a prion 
t discussion of theological problems. 

,8 His method is not philosophical as 
d much as expository. Two things 
i- he seeks to expound — one the 
e teaching of the Scriptures, the 
n other the facts of religious experi- 

d enca This is true of even his most 
Lg characteristic positions. 

3 - Nothing is more associated with 
[>f Calvin— though it may equally be 
is associated with Augustine — tl^ 
es the doctrine of predestination. He 
}d does not reach this by speculation 
about God and free-will or 
as minism ; he does not even reach it 
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till he discusses salvation and finds, 
from the data of religious experi- 
ence, that it is God alone Who saves. 
This is characteristic of Calvin all 
through. And it is this which is 
the basis of his positiveness of as- 
sertion. This positiveness, which 
offends many, is not that of the self- 
confidence of a small mind ; it is not 
a confidence in himself at all. It is 
because he bases all he says on what 
he believes he finds in Scripture 
and experience, but when his t heme 
leads him beyond this, as in the 
discussion of the nature of the 
Trinity, he is not dogmatic. 

Calvin’s System 

Calvin’s work is systematic for 
two reasons. One is that he had 
an orderly and logical mind and 
could arrange truth with excep- 
tional lucidity and force. The 
other is that he had one central 
dominating conception to which 
everything is related. If it be 
asked what that conception is, the 
only answer that can be given is 
the conception of God. Calvinism 
is a system that relates everything 
in theology to a dependence upon 
God. To make any such doctrine 
as Predestination the characteristic 
note of Calvinism is entirely to fail 
to appreciate the man and the 
system. Predestination is but an 
example of the general principle. 
It is simply applying the concep- 
tion of the» dependence of every- 
thing upon God to the particular 
instance of man’s salvation. 

It is necessary to make this clear, 
for Calvinism has been far too much 
associated with one dark and diffi- 
cult speculative doctrine. This is 
an injustice to Calvin himself, and 
it arose after his time, when, con- 
troversy having arisen with the 
Arminian type of theology, the 
Synod of Dort emphasised certain 
points in Calvin out of all due pro- 
portion to the whole, The points 
thus emphasised were five — Pre- 
destination, Irresistible Grace, Ori- 
ginal Sin, Particular Redemption, 
and Perseverance. These are not 
doctrines particular to Calvin. 
Other Reformers, such as Luther 
and Zwingli, stated them even less 
guardedly than he did ; while of 
course Augustine has them. But 
in the circumstances indicated 
they have become characteristic 
of what is called Calvinism, which, 
in the general mind, has come to 
stand for, in particular. Predestina- 
tion with, as its corollary, the Sov- 
ereignty of God. 

Doctrine of Predestination 

As already pointed out, Calvin 
did not reach the doctrine of Pre- 
destination by metaphysical specu- 
lation. He reached it in the course 
of discussing salvation, by asking 
“TTAe-nce is this new life 1 ” He 


answered, “ It is of God and God 
only.”' No other answer is possible 
to the religious mind. This is 
Calvin’s — as it was Augustine’s — 
first principle. The difficulties 
arise when deductions are drawn 
from this. It is easy to shirk these 
deductions, but Calvin, with his 
French lucidity and logic, would 
not consent to that. If a truth has 
consequences he would take them. 
And the first consequence is this, 
I find my salvation is wholly of 
God and His grace. The ultimate 
source of my (or any man’s) salva- 
tion is the will of God to do it. 
But I sec that not all men are 
saved. This can only mean that 
God has not willed to save them. 
That is the only conclusion. Cal- 
vin feels its darkness, but ho will 
not shirk it. He states the doctrine 
of a limited election to life, and 
even of reprobation, nakedly. 

The logic and also the intellec- 
tual straightforwardness are en- 
titled to respect. It is easier to 
evade the issue than to answer it. 
Still it must be said that Calvin’s 
answer fails, not so much heeauso 
it is untrue in its terms as because 
it is inadequate in its conception 
alike as regards God Who saves, 
and man who is saved. 

His Conception of God 

God is supreme, and to Him and 
His will all salvation must bo re- 
ferred. But we must not therefore 
think of Him as more Supremo Will. 
God is seen in Christ, and all that 
we see of God’s character there — 
His love, His compassion, His 
striving, His patience— -is as true 
and real a part of the conception of 
God as Will is. Calvin is not 
insensible of this, but he does not 
do it justice. The real fault of 
Calvinism is not that it relates 
everything to God and God’s Sov- 
ereign Will, but that it has not a 
sufficiently licli, sufficiently human, 
sufficiently Christian idea of the 
God Whose will is sovereign. In 
this what wo may call the Civan- 
gelical Arminianism of John Wcslcsy 
was a true protest, and is a quite 
different thing from the Pclagiao 
Arminianism of an eaidier day 
which made man joint author of 
his salvation. But, also as regal'd s 
man, Calvin — as Augustine before 
him — is less than adequate. Man 
does not save himself ; he is saved 
by God. Still, that which is saved 
by God is 7mn — not a thing, but a 
rational, moral being, with the 
reality and responsibility of free- 
dom unalienable from him. We 
cannht in logical terms bring to- 
gethet this Divine Sovereignty and 
this human freedom ; they must, 
like parallel lines, meet in infinity, 
and are for us at pi'csent a per- 
petual antinomy. But we must 


not so assert one as to deny the 
other. These considerations are 
not denials of Calvinism — which, 
indeed, cannot bo denied — but they 
are cautions which must be kept in 
mind on every assertion of it. 

The practical, as distinguished 
from the merely theological, import 
of Calvinism is noteworthy. It 
might bo thought that such a system 
would paralyse men. On the con- 
trary, men and nations influenced 
by this typo of thinking have 
proved among both the strongest 
and freest in history. It called 
men to be strong because it related 
life to God ; and called them to be 
free because those thus bound to 
God must not bind conscience and 
life to man. It was this cult that 
brought the reformed churches 
through the martyr age of Pro- 
testantism, and that produced men 
like Coligny and Gustavus Adol- 
phus and Knox, and (in later days) 
the Puritans. Not the intricacies 
of a theology, but the governing 
thought — that God is supreme 
and that wo arc God’s — was the 
saving principle by wliich Calvin- 
ism, with all its defocits, not only 
saved Protevstantism, but “saved 
Europe.” Arminianism; Au- 
gustine : Election; Predestination; 
Theology. 

P. Carnegie Simpson 

' Calvinistic Methodist Church 
of Wales. Religious denomination 
which had its origin, but in- 
dependently, in the same revival 
as Methodism in England, but 
whoso organization is Presby- 
terian. It originated in South 
Wales in the preaching of Griffith 
Jones (1684-1761) and Howell 
Harris, a layman (1714-73). Harris 
with the cooperation of several 
Welsh clergymen, of whom the 
most notable was Daniel Row- 
land, arranged the first Method- 
ist Association of 1743. Thomas 
Charles (1755-1814), also a clergy- 
man, became leader and organizer 
of Calvinistic Methodism, laying 
emphasis on the Sunday school. 
In tho beginning no schism from 
the established church was con- 
templated, but as numbers grew 
they were forced to register the 
meeting-houses as dissenting 
chapels to secure the protection of 
tho Toleration Act, 

The movement being regarded 
with disfavour by the Anglican 
episcopate, the supply of episco- 
pally ordained ministers fell off. 
Charles ordained 21 ministers in 
18 U, thereby formally declaring 
the Welsh Methodists a separate 
body. In 1823 a Confession of 
Faith was drawn up, largely the 
Westminster Confession with a 
Calvinistic interpretation. 
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By the constitutional deed 
each church is governed by a 
minister and a number of elected 
elders, a district meeting, a 
presbytery assembling usually 
monthly, a quarterly association 
meeting in N. and S. Wales, and a 
general assembly of all churches. 

In 1955 there were 1,559 places 
of worship with 450 ordained 
ministers and 157,124 members. 
These figures did not include a 
mission church in Assam, India, 
with 181,067 adherents, 

Calvo, Bon I PACE (fl 1250-70). 
Genoese troubadour who wrote in 
the Provencal language. Many of 
his pieces are preserved in F. J, M. 
Raynouard’s Choix de Pof^sies dcs 
Troubadours, 1816-21. 

Calvo, Carlos (1824-1006). 
South American jurist/ and politi- 
cian. Born at Buenos Aires, FebJ 
26, 1824, he became a lawyer and 
entered the public service. H is first 
diplomatic missions were on behalf 
of Paraguay, but later ho repre- 
sented Argentina in Berlin 1885- 
99, and Paris, 1899-1905. He died 
in Paris in May, 1906. Calvo made 
a great reputation by Ids treatise 
on international law, 186.1. Ho was 
also the author of a compendious 
work on the revolution in Latin 
America, published 1864-75, and 
produced a collection, in 15 
volumes, of treaties and diplo- 
matic documents of the countries 
therein, 1862-69. He was one of 
the founders in 1873 of the Insti- 
tute of International Law. 

Calyciflorae. In botany, the 
third series of the Polypotalae, a 
subdivision of the dicotyledons in 
Bentham and Hooker’s system of 
classification. They are distin- 
guished by having united sepals 
and stamens inserted on a disk 
which terminates the flower stalk. 

Calydon. City of Ancient Aet- 
olia, in Greek mythology the 
scene of the hunt of the monstrous 
boar, sent by Artemis to plague 
the country. The boar was killed 
by Meleager, the first blow, accord- 
ing to one account, being struck 
by Atalanta. In the time of 
Caesar, Calydon was a fortified 
city, but sank into insignificance 
after the inhabitants had been 
transferred by Augustus to the 
newly founded city of Nicopolis 
in Epirus. 

Calypso. In Greek mythology, 
a nymph, daughter of Atlas, who 
lived in the island of Ogygia. Here 
Odysseus was cast ashore, after 
havmg suffered shipwreck as a 
punishment for having killed and 
eaten of the sacred oxen of the 
sun-god Helios in the island of 
Thrinakia. Odysseus remained for 


seven years in dalliance with the 
iiyniph until Zeus ordered her to 
allow Odysseus to return home. 
(Ser Odysseus.) 

In the West Indies a calypso is a 
ballad sung as a solo, or in chorus, 
to celebrate some topical event. 
Usually improvised, or prepared 
at very short notice, it may con- 
sist of lines rhyming irregular]}^ or 
simply of broken prose. 

Calyx (Gr., husk or shell). In 
botany a collective name for the 
outer whorl of floral organs. It 
consists of the sepals, which may 
be separate or more or less united. 
As a rule the calyx is green, and 
serves as a protection for the more 
delicate petals, stamens, and pistil 
of the unoxpanded fiower-bud. 
Whon the petals are absent, the 
calyx is somotimos brightly colour- 
ed, as in marsh marigold and sea- 
milkwort. If the sepals are separ- 
ate one from another, the calyx is 
polysepalous ; if united to form a 
tube, it ia gainosepalous. In some 
flowers, e.g. poppies, the sepals 
fall when the flower bud opens 
and are described as caducous. 

In some monocotyledonous 
flowers, e,g. bluebell, there is no 
difference between the first two 
whorls of floral parts. Here, in- 
stead of distinguishing sepals and 
petals, they are referred to as 
perianth members or tepals. 

Cam. Projecting part of a 
disk or wheel grooved or recessed 
or otherwise shaped so as to 
convert rotary motion into a 
reciprocating motion. The term 
is probably a variant of comb, and 
has come to be applied to the en- 
tire disk or wheel when so shaped. 
Gams may he used to convert 
straight-line motion into a rotating 
one : an example is the heart- 
shaped cam used on pedometers 
to restore the “ hand ” or index 
to zero ; here a straight push-bar 
presses against the edge of the 
cam, and when pressed will cause 
the cam to turn to its neutral 
position, carrying with it the 
arbor on which the pointer is 
mounted. Rotating cams are used 
on printing and textile machinery. 
In motor-car engines, cams mount- 
ed on a camshaft driven by the 
engine are used to operate the inlet 
and exhaust valves. In automatic 
lathes, intricately shaped cams 
govern the carrying out of a whole 
sequence of consecutive operations 
upon work mounted in the lathe. 

Cam. River in Cambridgeshire, 
England, formerly the Granta. 
Rising on the S.W. border of the 
county, it flows N.W. and N.E. 
for 40 m. to the Ouse 3J m. S. of 
Ely. It is navigable to Cambridge. 



Manuel Camacho, 
President of Mesdeo 


Camacho, Manuel Avila 
(1897—1955). President of Mexico. 
Born and educated at Tezixitlan, 
Puebla, April 
^4, 1897, he 
joined in the 
revolution 
against Huerta, 

1914. In 1927 
and again in 
1929 he suc- 
ceeded in per- 
suading peace- 
ful ly other 
rebels to lay 
down their arms. Minister of war 
under President Rodriguez, 1932- 
1934, he was president, 1940-46. 
He followed a policy of moderate 
reform at home, and brought his 
country into the Second Great War 
on the side of the Allies in 1942. 
He died Oct. 13, 1955. 

Camaguey or Puerto Prin- 
cipe. East central province of 
Cuba. The second largest prov. 
of the island but the least densely 
peopled, it has a mainly undulat- 
ing surface and is well wooded. 
It yields sugar and tobacco ; cattle 
are reared and copper, iron, anrl 
chromium are mined. Area 10,064 
sq. m. Pop. (1953) 618,376. 

Camaguey or Puerto Prin- 
cipe. City of Cuba. Capital of the 
prov. of the same name, it is 47 m. 
W. by S. of Nue vitas, its port, and 
is a rly. junction. Most of its 
trade is in cattle and sugar. 
Founded c. 1515, it has a cathedral 
dating from 1617 and some 18th- 
century churches. It was raided by 
(Sir) Henry Morgan in 1668. Pop. 
(1953) 204,254. 

Camaleu. French term for a 
painting in monochrome or single 
colour. It has been explained as 
the use of two tints, i.e. while the 
relief might be in white or grey, its 
background might be in another 
colour, 

Camaiore (anc. Campus Ma- 
jor). Town of Italy, in the prov. of 
Lucca, 12 m. N.W. of Lucca. Con- 
nected by narrow gauge rly. with 
Viareggio, it is noted for its 
beach. Pop. (1951) 24,295. 

Camaldulensiaiis. A Roman 
Catholic religious order of hermits 
and monks. It was founded by S. 
Romuald, a Benedictine monk, of 
Camaldoli, on the Tuscan Hills, 
about 1012, for the purpose of 
combining the hermit life of the 
East with the monasticism of the 
West. A white habit is worn, and 
the life is a strict interpretation of 
the rule of S. Benedict, including 
personal solitude, total abstinence 
from meat and other severe fast- 
ing, except in sickness, and manual 
labour. It is a small order, but 
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still possesses congregations in 
Italy, Poland, and Brazil. An 
order of nuns founded in 1076 
still exists in Italy and France. 

Camaud. Town of S. Peru, 
capital of Camana prov. It lies 
SO m. W.S.W. of Arequipa, near 
the mouth of the Majes r., and is 
on the Pan-American Highway. 
It has an airport. In a district 
producing cotton, sugar cane, 
olives, grapes and other fruits, 
lucerne, and grain, it engages in 
cotton ginning, fruit canning, and 
cottonseed oil extraction. Pop. 
(est.) town, 2,500; prov., 11,000. 

Camargo, Marie Anne be 
Cupts DE (1710-1770). French 
dancer. Born in Brussels April 15, 
1710, she was trained from child- 
hood for the stage. Under her 
grandmother’s family name of 
Camargo she made her Paris 
debut in 1726 and at once became 
the rage, also in time the mistress 
of several wealthy noblemen. 
She appeared in some 70 hallete, 
and was the first to introduce a 
shortened ballet skirt to what 
afterwards became the regulation 
length. She died April 20, 1770. 
A ballet society named after her 
was founded in London, 1930. 
See Ballet ; Rambert. 

Camargue. District of south- 
ern France, often called the He de 
la Camargue. It is a marshy plain 
between the two chief mouths of 
the Rh6ne and forms its delta. 
Its area is about 300 sq. m., and 
it is not unlike the fenlands of 
England, although the soil is less 
fertile. Dikes protect it from the 
sea and the rivers, and on it are 
a number of lagoons, several being 
of considerable size ; the largest 
is the Etang de Vaccares. Fish are 
found here and salt is obtained. 
Wild birds are abundant, sheen 
and cattle feed on the rough 
pasture, and vines are grown. 
In the summer malaria and mos- 
quitoes are rife. Camargue is 
noted for its long-haired breed 
of dogs. A district on the W. of 
the Petit Rh6ne is known as the 
Petite Camargue. 

Camarilla (Span.). Word 
meaning a little room, and used 
by analogy for a clique or small 
body of men who meet more or 
less in secret. It came largely 
into use in 1814, when Ferdinand 
n in Spain surrounded himself 
by a camarilla of unscrupulous 
courtiers. 

Camarma. Town of Sicily. It 
is situated on the coast, 46 m. S.W. 
of Syracuse, from which it was 
colonised 599 b.o. Destroyed by 
the Syracusans 663, by the Car- 
thaginians 405, and by the Romans 


258, it was razed to the ground by 
the Saracens a.d. 853. \^ery few 
ruins of the old city remain. 

Cambaceres, Jean Jacqtje.s 
R^gis de (1753-1824). Frencli 
statesman. Born at Montpellier, 
Oct. 15, 1753, a member of the 
family of the legal nobility, he sat 
in the Convention of 1792, was 
appointed to the Committee of 
Public Safety 1794, and to the 
Five Hundred 1795. In 1709 he 
became second consul, and on the 
fall of the consulate w'as made 
duke of Parma, arch-chancellor of 
the Empire, and permanent presi- 
dent of the Senate. Cambaceres 
was employed during the Terror on 
legislative w’ork, and later in dra w- 
ing up the Code Napoleon. After 
the rising of the Hundred Days 
he was exiled, but pardoned in 
ISIS. He died March 8, 1824. 

Cambay. Former small state of 
India, merged in Bombay prov. 
(later state) 1948. Mainly an 
alluvial plain, it had an area of 
392 sq. m. 

Cambay. Town of Bombay 
state, India. On the Main rivci*, it 
stands at the head of the Culf of 
Cambay, 52 m. S. of Ahmadabarl, 
and is connected by rly. with 
Baroda. Formerly an important 
port, and capital of the state of 
Cambay, it declined with the 
silting up of its harbour. It trades 
in cotton, grain, and tobacco, and 
is noted for its agate, cornelian, 
and onyx ornaments. 'I’hei'c are 
many ruined Jain temples, j)artly 
buried in sand ; and the town also 
has ruined walls and towers. 
Pop. (1951) 39,038, 

Cambay, Gulf of. Deep inlet 
in N.W. India, between Kathiawar 
and the mainland of Bombay. 
About 80 m. long by 25 m. broad, 
it receives several rivers, including 
the Narbada and the Tapti. 

Camber (Fr. cambrer, to arch). 
Term given to the degree of verti- 
cal curvature of certain surfaces, 
such as arched bridges, roadways 
with their highest part at the 
centre, ships’ docks similarly 
shaped, birds’ wings, aeroplane 
wings, airscrews, and sometimes 
control surfaces. 

In engineering, a camber is an 
upward curve given to a girder to 
aUow for load. In architecture, 


the term is used by analogy for a 
slight upw'ard curve to correct the 
illusion of sagging afforded by a 
straight line. In aeronautics, a 
(;amber is the vertical dimension 
of an aerofoil section, i.e. the cross 
section of a wing along its chord 
line. (*SVfl Chord.) AU aerofoil 
sections have a convex upper 
surface. If a single figure is given 
for camber, it usually applies to 
the maximum height of the upper 
surface along the chord ; this lies 
within the forward portion and 
usually coincides with the maxi- 
mum thickness of the wing. The 
camber of any point on the upper 
or lower surface is the measure- 
ment of the height of that point 
above or below the chord, perpen- 
dicularly to the chord. Specifi- 
cation of the camber at a series of 
known points is the method used 
to define the shape of an aerofoil. 

Camberley. Itesidential dis- 
trict in Surrey, England. It is 7 m. 
S. by W. ot^ Ascot. Here is the 
army’s staff college, built in 1858 ; 
nea.r by, at {Sandhurst, the Royal 
Military Aead(m'iy ; at Frimley 
Park, the W.R.A.C. staff college. 

Camberwell. Metropolitan 
borough and parish of S. London, 
England, vSiriiated 8. of the 
4 Thames, it has an 

mS ' ' 

',,'3, , IPjlH and is chiefly a 
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Camber. Diagram showlniT seoldon 
o! aeroplane wing cambered to de- 
flect the air 


2 ii iiii I'C'wklential sub- 

lillUli ' urb. It includes 

5 districts of 

ii, head, and Dul- 

wich, and in 

Camberwell pockham Rye 

borough am. Dulwich PaA 

possesses two largo open spaces, 
(lamborwcll Green was noted for 
its fairs. In 1048 the four M.P.s 
were reduced to two. Dulwich 
(\)llege, Alleyn’s school, Wilson’s 
grammar school, the Mary Datche- 
lor girls’ school and Dulwich 
picture gallery are in the borough. 

Browning and Joseph Chamber- 
lain wore natives ; on Denmark 
Hill Ruskin lived 1864-71, Besse- 
mer died, and Mendelssohn com- 
posed Spring Song. Pop. (1951) 

179,729. „ , ^ . nr 

During the Second Great War 

over 3,600 houses were demolished 
by air raids or so damaged that 
they had to bo pulled down. 

Cambist (Ital. camhwta, money 
changer). One who exchanges 
foreign coins or deals in foreim 
notes and bills of exchange. The 
word also refers to the books in 
which different weights, measures, 
and coins arc converted into those 
of a particular country. See Ex- 
change ; Bill of Exchange. 
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Cambodia. 1. Prea-sat-hng-poun temple m Nakhon Thom. 2. Royal 
elephant at Pnom Penh. 3. Penon woman at her honse-door. 4. Native ox 

on a rice plantation 


Cambodia. Kingdom of Asm. 

It forms the S.W. corner of Indo- 
China and is bounded by Siam and 
Laos on the N., Vietnam (Centra 
and South) on the E. and and 
has a coastline some 200 m. long 
on the Gulf of Siam . The boundary 
with Vietnam begins at the coast, 
crosses the valley of the Mekong, 
and follows a generally easterly 
direction until it turns N. to Laos ; 
much of this frontier is hilly, as is 
the E.-W. part of that with Siam. 

In the rainy season a large part 
of the W. is occupied by the Great 
Lake (Tonlo-sap or Bicn-ho), 
which then overflows to flood the 
surrounding marshes. When the 
Mekong is in Hood the surplus 
waters of that river also enlarge the 
lake until the flood subsides. The 
lake contains imuiy fish, and in its 
ni?ighbourhood there are splendi<l 
ruined cities that are a reminder of 
the greatness of the former empire 
of Cambodia ; and prelnstori(i re- 
mains of an earlier Khmer civiliza- 
tion. The former empire spremd 
Brahmanism in the E., and the 
Angkor Vat ruins (•'Jee picturcs,^ 
page 421) contain many statues of 
Hindu deities, although images of 
Buddha have since displace I some 
of the earlier monuments. 

Cambodia is divided into 14 pro- 

a. well as several primitive tribes tion uatil Second Gr^t War 
mentary government was pJomul- in the N.E. About three-quarters when Siam seized Northern Cam- 

f?a ted in 1947 and a national as- of Cambodia is covered by forests, bodia early m 1941 and the 

semblv was elected in 1955. I'he chief products are rice, pepper, Japanese later m the same year 

XstT the people ai’c indigeu- and rubber; sugar, kapok, tobac- established control of the whole 

ous khmors whoso religion is a co, cotton, maize, silk, and beans coimtry. 

compound of Buddhism and Brah- are also produced. Cattle rearing to France, which in l^ recogim^ 
man^sm with animistic traits, and fishing are important occupa- 

■■“"“■•arrs ”■ 

capital. It is con- Cambon, J plbs Maetin ( 1845- 

nected by road, 1935). French diplomatist. Born 
river, rly., and air in Paris, April 5, 1845, the son 

with Saigon, in of a magistrate, he became a 

Vietnam. Kam- member of the Paris bar. In 

pot is the only 1870, when the Franco -Prussian 

large sea har- War broke out, he enlisted. Prom 

hour ; Kep and 1874 he held adnainistrative posts 
Ream are smaller in Algeria, becoming pref^t of 
ports. Constantine in 1878. Recalled to 

In the past, the France, after some years as 
king of Cambodia secretary -general of the prefecture 
was a vassal of the of police, he was prefect of me 
emperor of Siam ; Nord 1882, and the Rhdne 1887, 
but when France and in 1891 was made gov.-gen. 
made Cochin- of Algeria. In 1897 he went 

China (South as ambassador to Washmgton, 

Vietnam) a col- whence he was transferred _ to 

ony in 1863, he Madrid in 1902. At the Algeciras 

transferred his conference Cambon took a leading 

allegiance to part in the prolonged negotia- 

France, and re- tions with Germany regardmg 

mained under Morocco. When the First Great 

French protec- War broke out he was ambassador 





Cambodia. Map of the independent kingdom in Indo- 
china, formerly a protectorate of France 
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at Berlin, where he had been since (cf. cambric). Much of its textile 
1907, and he was one of the French industry is mechanised, but home 
signatories of the treaty of Ver* weaving still survives. Bleaching, 
sailles, 1919. He died at Vevey dyeing, distilling, light engineering 
Sept. 19, 1935. are other industries. Pop. (1954) 

CamBon, Pierre Paul (1843- 29,657. Cambrai was wrecked in 
1924). French diplomatist, am- the French Revolution and in both 
bassador to London 1898-1920. Great Wars, and few old buildings 


Brother of Jules 
Gambon {v.s.), 
he was born 
Jan. 20, 1843, 
and studied law 
in Paris. From 
1870 he was 
principal assist- 
ant to Jules 
Ferry, and in 
1882 was ap- 



Paul Gamton, 
Frjencli diplomatist 


remain. 

In the 5th century the city 
was the capital of a Frankish 
king and the seat of a bishop. 
Fortified during the Middle Ages, 
its position laid it open to constant 
assaults, while strife betw'oon the 
powerful bishop and the wealthy 
citizens made for further turbu- 
lence. It became part of France 
when Louis XI seized it on the 
death of Charles the Bold, duke 


Fster pfenipotentiary of the second f over 

class, becoming French resident at "r 

Tunis. In 1886 he was appointed 

u Yqqa definitely French. The famous 

ambassador at Madrid m 1890 at ^ ^ 

Constantinople, m 1898 at London, combination of several formidable 

j.,, 11 . states directed against the power 

mediately needed to abate the ten- 

Sion caused by the Fashoda Inci- ^ocount of Cambrai’s frou- 

dent p.u.), and were subsequently gjtion there have been 

used to promote the successful con- .^.^^jous meetings and treaties in 
elusion of ^e Entente Coteliale (,bg one of the most notable 
He died in Pans May ..9, 19..4. being that concluded between 

Francis I and Charles V in 1529. 
In 1559 the bishop was raised to 
the rank of an archbishop ; 
previously he had been made a 
duke, and the extent of his 
possessions, which were known as 
Cambresis, or Cambrai and th(^ 
district round it, gave him great 

power. 

Early in the First Great War 
IIHmIiI Cambrai was entered by the Gor- 

mans, who retained it until October 
5, 1918. On the eve of their en- 
Camborne -Redruth. Urban forced retreat the Germans started 

dist. of Cornwall, England. On a fires in various quarters, causing 
hill 9 m. W.S.W. of Truro, it forms much destruction. In 1919 the city 
part of the oo, constituency of FaL was awarded the Legion of Honour, 
mouth and Camborne. Industries There was heavy fighting in the 
include tinmining, engineering, Cambrai area during the campaign 



Camboine-Redruth. Cam Brea Rock 
crowned by castle ruins 


tiuarrying, and the making of 
chemicals, textiles and clothing, 
and sausages. Pop. (1951) 35,829. 

At Camborne is a famous school 
of mines ; at Redruth the Cornwall 
technical school. S. Martin’s, Cam- 
borne, restored 1862, has an un- 
broken record of its rectors since 
1308. On Cam Brea, a rock near by 
741 ft. high, are remains tradition- 
ally associated with the Druids, 
and ruins called Cam Brea Castle. 
At Redruth in 1792 Wm. Murdoch 
first demonstrated gas lighting. 

Cambrai. City of France, in 
the dept, of Nord. An important 
river port on the Escaut 37 m. S. 
by E. of Lille, served also by rly. 
and air, it has been famous from 
the Middle Ages for its fine muslins 


of 1940, when Allied f(^rcos en- 


deavoured to hold the line of the 
Escaut. On May 24 German 
forces broke this lino, capturing 
the town two days later. Cambrai 
was liberated Sept. 2, 1944, during 
the lightning advance of the 
British 2nd army into Belgium. 

Cambrai, Battles of. Two 
major engagements fought during 
the First Groat War. The first 
took place in Nov., 1917. Late in 
that year the Germans were 
heavily pressing the Italians, and 
it was with the idea of relieving 
that pressure, by containing the 
German forces on the Western 
front, that an olfensive was 
launched by the British 3rd army 
under General Byng. In place of 
the customary bombardment be- 
fore the attack a largo number of 
tanks were employed to destroy 
barbed wire entanglements and 
machino-gun posts. The attack 
was launched on Nov. 20, and 
ac-hieved great initial success ; but 
the tanks were unable to hold the 
ground gained owing to the lack 
of supporting infantry. The Ger- 
mans made heavy and persistent 
(‘-ountcr-attacks upon B o u r 1 o n 
Wood {q.v.) to the west of Cambrai, 
and the attack on Cambrai was 
})crforco abandoned. But the battle 
marks a turning point in military 
lustory, in that the power of 
massed tanks in attack was un- 
mistakably demonstrated for the 
first times , 

The final British offensive 
against the Gormans was started 
in Aug., 1918 ; and the British 
1st army, to which a Canadian 
corps had been attached, was 
allotted the task of capturing 
(Jambrai. T^he Canadians at- 
tacked on Aug. 26 and gained 
their first objeotivos ; but the 
Germans had strengthened their 
rearward linos whore resistance 
was very heavy. The German 
line protecting Cambrai on the 
N.W. was attacked on Sept. 2 



Cambrai. Place d’ Armes, centre ol this old French city ; on the right is the 
Hdtel de Ville, and, in the distance, the church of St Gery 
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and captured the same day. The 
Germans withdrew hurriedly ^ in 
bhis area, but made a stand behind 
the Canal du Nord, 7 m. in front 
of Cambrai. On Sept. 27 the 
canal M'^as crossed and German 
positions to the N. of Cambrai 
captured. The advance was 
continued the following day, and 
Fontaine-Notro-I)amc to the W. 
of the town was stormed. 

By now Cambrai was in danger 
of envelopment ; but violent 
German counter-attacks recovered 
lost ground in several places. 
On Sept. 30 a further British and 
Canadian advance to the N. carried 
the lino beyond Cambrai to the 
canal at Ramillies, By Oct. 1 
the suburbs of the town had 
fallen ; and the British 3rd army, 
which had attacked on Sept. 27, 
was making steady progress on 
the 1st army’s right flank, having 
reached the neighbourhood of 
Marcoing, 4 m. S.W. of Cambrai, 
the same day. The Ist and 3rd 
armies established contact at 
Fontaino-Notro-Dame ; and the 
advance was continued against 
bitter opposition. After, heavy 
fighting the Germans were driven 
over the Fscaut Canal ; and 
British troops established them- 
selves firmly in Marcoing. 

On Sept. 29 units of the 3rd 
army crossed the canal near 
Masni^res, 4 m. S. of Cambrai, and 
at other points, thus increasing 
the pressure on Cambrai from the 
S. German resistance was now 
stronger than over ; but the British 
ring was slowly tightened, the 
town being captured on Oct. 5. 
This battle was one of the most 
fiercely contested engagements of 
the war, and the success of the 
operations was duo mainly to the 
magnificent achievements of the 
Canadian troops, 

Cambrai, League of. Founded 
in 1608 with the object of crushing 
the power of the republic of Venice. 
Its instigator was Pope Julius II, 
and its members wore Louis XII 
of France, Maximilian, the future 
emperor, Ferdinand of Aragon, 
and a number of Italian princes — 
the rulers of Mantua and Ferrara 
among them. The treaty of alliance 
was signed Dec. 10, 1508, and war 
began in 1509. After some marked 
and rapid successes, dissensions 
broke out, the league crumbled to 
pieces, and Venice was saved. 

Cambria. Medieval Latin name 
of Wales, the land of the Cymry, 
a Celtic people. Strictly, it is dis- 
tinguished from Cumbria, the 
Cymric territory farther N., be- 
tween the Solway Firth and the 
Ribble, including Cumberland. 


Cambrian Range. Name given 
to the mountain system of Wales. 
The main portion extends N. to S., 
through the counties of Carnarvon, 
Denbigh, Merioneth, Montgomery, 
Radnor, Cardigan, Brecknock, and 
Carmarthen. The section in the 
N.W. is the most important, the 
highest summit, Snowdon, 3,560 
ft., being the culminating point of 
England and Wales. To the S.E. 
rise the Berwyn Mts. (2,713 ft.), 
which are joined by the Cader 
Idris group, containing Aran 
Mawddwy (2,970 ft.). Farther S. 
the system broadens out between 
Cardigan Bay and the English 
border, and hero Plynlimon attains 
2,468 ft., and gives rise to the 
Severn, Wye, and other rivers. 
From I^lynlimon the Mynydd 
Bach (1,183 ft.), strikes off to the 
S.W., being continued to the coast 
by the Mynydd Prescelly (1,760 
ft.), and to the S.E. lies Radnor 
Forest (2,166 ft.). The S. ex- 
tremity of the Cambrian Mts. 
embraces the Brecknock Beacons 
(2,907 ft.) and the Black Mts. or 
Forest Fawr (2,630 ft.). 

Cambrian System. Oldest 
system of sedimentary rocks that 
yield organic remains. It is so 
called from its development in 
Wales, or Cambria. It is charac- 
terised by abundance of forms 
belonging to the extinct sub-class 
Trilobita, and is well developed in 
Britain, in N. and S. Wales, Shrop- 
shire, Warwickshire, the Malvern 
Hills, and the N.W. Highlands of 
(Scotland. It always rests with 
unconformity on igneous and 
metamorphic rocks, or on older 
sedimeritary rocks devoid of or- 
ganisms. 

9’he system is normally divided 
into three groups ; Lower, Middle, 
and Upper Cambrian, which are 
characterised by the trilobite 
genera OlencUus, Paradoxides^ and 
Olenua respectively. 

The rocks consist mainly of 
quartzitic sandstones, shales, and 
slates, with a general absence of 
limestones, except in the Baltic 
basin and Scotland. In N. Wales 
they occur in two main areas, the 
larger centred on Harlech (the 
Harlech Dome) and around Car- 
narvon. The gritty Lower Har- 
lech Beds are not seen to rest on 
the Pre-Cambrian, but near Llan- 
beris they grade downwards into 
a basal conglomerate which does. 
The Mid- and Upper Cambrian 
consist mainly of slates and shales. 
They are extensively quarried for 
slate from Bethesda to NantUe, 
and near Tremadoo. The Cam- 
brian of S. Wales occurs in Pem- 
brokeshire, and is similar in 


character to that of N. Wales. 

In the Midlands the lowest mem- 
ber of the Cambrian is a basal 
quartzite often quarried for road 
metal. It grades upwards into 
sandstone which, in Shropshire, 
is overlain by four thin limestone 
beds. The Mid- Cambrian con- 
sists of sandstones and shales, and 
the Upper is predominantly shale. 
The lower beds of the Skiddaw 
Slates of the Lake Dist. are Upper 
Cambrian and parts of the Manx 
Slates of the Isle of Man are 
probably the same age. In the 
N.W. Highlands of Scotland Cam- 
brian strata form a narrow strip 
from Loch Eriholl to S.E. Skye. 
Pebbly quartzite Hes at the base, 
and passes upwards into beds 
with worm borings (pipe rock). 
Next come shales and grits suc- 
ceeded by some 1,500 ft. of lime- 
stone and dolomite with chert 
(Durness Limestone). The upper 
part of this last group is con- 
sidered Ordovician in age. The 
fauna found in this area have 
affinities with American rather 
than English or European species. 

On the continent of Europe, the 
rocks of this system are well de- 
veloped, though relatively of no 
great thickness, in Scandinavia, 
Russia, Bohemia, and Spain. In 
N. America the deposits show con- 
siderable variation in thickness, 
thinning from E. to W. They pres- 
ent marked similarity to the rocks 
of Europe, and the observed 
distribution of the types of strata 
has led to the suggestion that a 
continental tract occupied much of 
the N. Atlantic Ocean in Cambrian 
times. See Geology ; Rook 

Cambrian Ware. Very light, 
thin, salt-glazed stoneware, tea 
services, jugs,' etc . Painted in vivid 
enamel colours with landscapes, 
figures, flowers, and animals; rough 
in design but effective. The ware 
was produced between 1760-1850 
at works opened at Swansea in 
1760 by Haynes, by whom they 
were sold to Dillwyn in 1802. See 
Pottery ; Swansea Porcelain. 

Cambric. Fine fabrics made 
jExom smooth yams, free from 
hairiness and with the plain 
weave distinct. The material is 
linen or combed cotton yam. 
Cambric is used for handker- 
chiefs, underclothing, and em- 
broidery. The name is derived from 
Kameryk, Flemish for Cambrai, 
the first home of manufacture. 

Cambridge. City, borough, and 
county town of Cambridgeshire, 
England. It stands on the 
Cam, 56 m. N.N.E. of London, 
from where it is reached by 
two railway lines. Its main 
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G&mbridge. Fl&n of thB city, which is the county town of Cnnibridg^eshire 

interest centres in the university, scientific instrument factories. The 
but apart from this it is a mar- principal buildings are those of 
ket centre for agricultural pro- the colleges, libraries, museums, 
duce, and there are radio and laboratories, etc., belonging to the 


university. Of its churches S. 

Mary the Grrc'at is the university 

church ; S. Benot’s, with fine pre- 

Norman tower, ^ 

and the church 

of the Holy W ^ 

Sepulchre, one :5:B TO? 

of the four round 

churches in Eng- 

land, are note- 

w 0 r t h y. Its 

cahicational es- 

t a 1)1 i shin cuts, „ . 

outside the uni- ^^^tndge arms 

versity, include theological col- 
lcgc.s (Anglican, Presbyterian, 
Wesleyan, Congregational), a 
teachers’ training college, the 
l^ys School, and the Perse Gram- 
mar School, 

There was probably a British, 
and certainly a Roman, settle- 
ment hero. In Norman times 
Cambridge had a castle, and in the 
12th century was a chartered town. 
River shipping was important and 
so wore its fairs from an early date. 
Cambridge received the dignity 
and title of a city in 1951. It is 
governed by a council of aldermen 
and councillors, and forms a bor. 
constituency. Stourbridge S’air was 
held at Barnwell down to 1934. 
Pop. (1951) Sl,m. k^ee also 
(Cambridge University ; and under 
the names of the various colleges. 



colleges. On the left is seen the river Cam, crossed by 

viul wd C^iS’ 4 T^infty ^%wo lUn® ^lare. 3. Gon- 

4. 7- Trinity Hall. 8. S. Catherine’s. 9. Queens’. 

10. Senate House. 11. Church of S. Mary. 12. Sidney Sussex 
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fcho death of Richard III in 1485. 
Between 1619-51 it was borne by 
the marquesses and dukes of 
Hamilton, and later by Henry, a 
Hon of Charles I. In 1706, to give 
him a position in England, George, 
electoral prince of Hanover, after- 
wards King George IT, was made 
duke of Cambridge, and in 1801 
the title was revived for Adolphus 
Krederick, the seventh son of 
George III. When his son, the 2nd 



Cambridge, Mass. Elm tree beneath which George 
Washington assumed command o! the American 
army, July 3, 1776 


Cambridge. City of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., on the N.W. bank 
of the Charles river. It is the seat 
of Harvard university, the oldest 
and most renowned institution of 
higher education in the U.S.A., 
with approximately 10,000 resi- 
dent students ; Radcliffc College, 
for women, allied with Harvard, 
with a student body of 1 ,000 ; and 
Massachusetts Institute of 1'ech- 
nology, the country’s loading tech- 
nological educa- 
tional institution, 
with 2,000 men 
and women stu- 
dents. Despite 
its predominantly 
academic atmo- 
sphere, Cambridge 
is a leading in- 
dustrial centre, 
ranking second in 
the state in the 
value of its manu- 
factured goods, 
and third in New 
England to Bos- 
ten and Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

It has 500 
manufacturing 
and distributing 
plants, producing 
soap, glass, rub- 
ber, ink, wire 
cable, valves, and 
boxes. There are 
printing works and confectionery 
plants. The first galvanised iron 
pipe, the first machine -made piano 
keys, and the first mechanical egg 
beater are said to have beem maclc 
here. 

Cambridge shares with its neigh- 
bour, Boston, an illustrious his- 
torical and literary background. 
It was settled in 1630 by the 
Massachusetts Bay Co. under 
Governor Winthroi), and was the 
scene of outstanding events of the 
American revolution. On the 
Watertown road George Washing- 
ton assumed command of the 
American army on July 3, 1775, 
and for some time Cambridge was 
the headquarters of the first army. 
It was the birthplace of 0. W. 
Holmes and J. R. Lowell, and the 
home of Longfellow, the last two 
having been professors at Harvard. 
Harvard was founded in 1636, 
RadcHfie in 1879, and M.I.T. in 
1916. Cambridge was incorporated 
in 1636 and became a city in 1846. 
Pop. (1950) 120,740. There is a 
Cambridge in Ohio, pop. 14,739. 

Cambridge^ Duke of. English 
title, dating from 1706. There was 
an earl of Cambridge in the reign 
of Edward III, and the title was 
borne by the dukes of York until 


duke, died in 1904 it became 
extinct. 

Cambridge ) Adolphus Febd- 
EEiOK, 1 st Duke of (1774-1850). 
Seventh son of George III of Eng- 
land. Born Feb. 24, 1774, he joined 
the Hanoverian army in 1793. In 
1813 he became a field-marshal in 
the British army. In 1801 he was 
created duke of Cambridge, and in 
1802 a privy councillor. He was 
viceroy of Hanover 1815-37. He 
married in 1818 Augusta, a 
daughter of Frederick, landgrave 
of Hesse-Cassel ; they had a son, 
who succeeded to the title, and 
two daughters. Of the latter one 
married the duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, and the other Francis, 
duke of Teck, by whom she was 
the mother of Queen Mary. 

Cambridge, George William 
Frederiok, 2nd Duke of (1819- 
1904). British soldier. Grandson 
of George HI, and first cousin of 
Queen Victoria, he was bom at 
Hanover, March 26, 1819, and 
came to England in 1830. He 
joined the British army in 1838, 
and after holding various home 
commands, commanded a division 
in the Crimea ; he was at the Alma 
and Inkerman, where his horse was 
shot under him. and was invalided 



George William 
Frederick, 2nd 
Duke of Cambridge 

Dovmey 


home in Dec., 

1854. He suc- 
ceeded Lord 
Hardinge as 
commander- 
in-chief in 
1856. In 1890 
the commis- 
sion on mili- 
tary adminis- 
tration re- 
ported against 
the office of 
commander-in-chief, but not until 
1895 did the duke of Cambridge 
reluctantly resign. He died March 
17, 1904, and was buried beside 
his wife at Kensal Green. In 
defiance of the Royal Marriages 
Act, he married Louisa Fair- 
brother ; his three sons adopted 
the name of FitzGeorge. 

Cambridge, Adolphus, 1st 
Marquess of (1868-1927). British 
prince. Bom Aug. 13, 1868, at 
Kensington Palace, he was the 
eldest son of Francis, duke of 
Teck, and brother of Mary, George 
V’s queen. Educated at Wellington 
and Sandhurst, he entered the 
army in 1888 and served in the S, 
African War, and in the First 
Great War. He was assistant 
military secretary at the War 
Office in 1915, and military secre- 
tary at G.H.Q. in 1916. He 
succeeded his father as duke of 
Teck in 1900, which title he relin- 
quished in 1917, when the names 
of the royal family were changed, 
and was created a British peer as 
marquess of Cambridge. He mar- 
ried a daughter of the 1st duke 
of Westminster, 1894, and died 
Oct. 24, 1927. He was succeeded 
by his son, George Francis Hugh 
(b. 1895), as 2nd marquess. 

Cambridge Heath. A former 
open space of N.E. London. Its 
name is preserved in that of a sta- 
tion on the Enfield and Chingford 
line from Liverpool St., between 
Bethnal Green and London Fields. 

Cambridge Square. London 
square, N. of Hyde Park. It forms 
with Oxford Square part of the 
district of Tyhumia, laid out in 
the time of William IV. 

Cambridgeshire. Inland coun- 
ty in the E. of England. Situated 
to the N. of Herts and Essex, and 
including the Isle of Ely, which 
forms a separate administrative 
county, it is 48 m. long, has a 
breadth varying between 16 m. 
and 30 m., and covers an area of 
864 sq. m. To the S. and S.E. the 
surface is elevated. The whole of 
the Isle of Ely forms part of the 
Bedford Level (g.i?.), but most 
of the fen is drained. The Ouse, 
traversing the county from W. to 
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E., the Cam (formerly Granta), 
Nene, Lark are the chief rivers. 

Agriculture flourishes through- 
out the county, and the valley of 
the Cam is noted for its dairy 
farms and excellent breed of 
sheep. Various manufactures are 
engaged in, but jam-making alone 
is of special importance ; other 
articles produced are malt, beer, 
baskets, and bricks ; while lime and 
chalk are among the minerals quar- 
ried. Waterway communication 
is provided by the Old and New 
Bedford rivers, running almost 
parallel in a S.W. and N.E. 
direction. The co. contains one 
bor. and one co. constituency ; the 
Isle of Ely is separately repre- 
sented. The chief towns are 


Cambridge (county town), Ely, 
Wisbech, Chesterton, and March. 
Pop. (1951) 166,863. 

Occupied in ancient times by the 
Iceni, Cambridge {Caynboritum) 
became a station of the Romans. 
Named Grantbridgeshirc by the 
Saxons, Cambridgeshire was later 
overrun and devastated by the 
Danes. Ely is celebrated for the 
gallant resistance made by H ore- 
ward the Wake to the Norman 
invaders. Cambridgeshire is rich 
in archaeological remains ; at 
Thorney and Denny there are 
abbey ruins, and many ancient 
dykes are found in the 8.E. 

Literary Associations. Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Tales may be re- 
membered near the Trumpington 



CambridKeshire. The northern part of this inland eastern county forms par 
of the reclaimed fen-land known as Bedford Level 


mill, for there dwelt the miller of 
whom The Reeve’s Tale tells. Mil- 
ton’s description of King’s College 
Chapel, and his epitaph on Hobson 
the carrier, may bo recalled. Bun- 
yan is believed to have described 
the Cambridge Stourbridge Fair as 
Vanity Fair in The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gross. Wordsworth, who wrote a 
sonnot on King’s College Chapel, 
has many Cambridge passages in 
The Preclude, and a section of 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam includes 
rcfoi-once to Cambridge, Rupert 
Broola^H poem on Grantchester 
abounds in allusions to the county. 

Cambridgeshire, The. Horse 
race run at Newmarket. The 
course is one mile and a furlong, 
and the day the Wednesday of the 
Houghton mooting in October. 

Cambridgeshire Regiment. 
H,cgimont of the British Army 
formed in 1860 as the Cambridge 
battalion of the Suflolk regiment 
iq.v.). This battalion served in 
the South African War. When the 
Xerritonal army was formed in 
1907 a Cambridgeshire regiment 
was raised as a unit consisting of 
Territorial battalions only. The 
first battalion, embodied Aug., 
1914, wont to Franco early in 
1915 as part of the 5th army. In 
the Second Groat War the regt., 
again a bn. of the Suffolk regt., 
was captured at Singapore in 
Fob., 1942, In 1947 it became a 
light A. A. rogt. of the R.A. 

Cambridge Theatre. Situated 
in Earlham Street, Cambridge 
Circus, London, this playhouse 
was opened Sept. 4, 1930, and has 
a seating capacity of about 1,200. 
Its first producjtion was Chariot’s 
Masquerade. Other plays that had 
sueccHsful runs at the Cambridge 
included Elizabeth of England and 
A Night in Venice. Its Sunday 
afternoon concerts were a popular 
reflection of musical taste in the 
Second Great War. 

Cambridge University. One 
of the two ancient English univer- 
sities. Tho exact 
foundation of an 
organized body of 
scholars at Cam- 
bridge is not known. 

In tho 11th and 
12th oonturies a 
number of religious 
foundations such as 
the Augusiinian 
canons of S. Giles 
were already established, and early 
in the 13th century there is evidence 
of the existence of a body of 
students in Cambridge. Certainly 
in 1231 this body was sufficiently 
important to cause Henry III to 
issue Injunctions relating to stu- 
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dent life, but the univerf^ity, as a 
whole, was loosely held together 
and “ town and gown ” riots were 
frequent. The disciplinary prob- 
lem was in part solved by the 
foundation of the first college 
(Peterhouse) by Hugirdo Balshain, 
bishop of Ely, ‘in c. 1257. The priv- 
ileges of the university itself were 
confirmed by Pope John XXII in 
1317 and from the Uth century 
new colleges have been founded 
from time to time — until the 
19th century, exclusively for men. 

After Peterhouse, 1257, come 
Clare, 1326, Pembroke, 1347, 
Gonville and Gains, 1348, Trinity 
Hall, 1350, Corpus Ohristi, 1352, 
King’s, 1441, Queen’s, 1448, St. 
Catharine’s, 1473, Jesus, 1496, 
Christ’s, 1505, St. John’s, 1511, 
Magdalene, 1542, Trinity, 1546, 
Emmanuel, 1584, Sidney Sussex, 
1596, Downing, 1800, Solwyn, 
1882. (In this work each college 
is dealt with under its own head- 
ing.) Girton College, 1869, and 
Newnham College 1871, two 
colleges for women, were tech- 
nically not part of the university 
until 1948 ; women students 
attended lectures and sat for 
examinations, and from 1921 were 
allowed to use the titles of the 
degrees they had won, but only in 
1948 did Girton and Newnham 
become fully recognized colleges 
of the university. A third college 
for women. New Hall, was opened 
in 1964. 

Officers ol the TTniversity 

The principal officers of the 
university (which is legally a 
corporate body consisting of the 
chancellor, masters, and scholars) 
are the chancellor, normally a 
non-resident member of high dis- 
tinction ; the vice-chancellor, the 
active head of the university, who 
is elected annually from among the 
heads of colleges ; the proctors, 
responsible for university dis- 
cipline ; and the registrary, who 
keeps records of proceedings. Be- 
fore 1950 the university returned 
two members to parliament. 

Each college is an independent 
corporation, consisting of the 
master (except at King’s where he 
is provost and at Queens’ where 
he is president), fellows, and 
scholars. The university and the 
colleges are closely interdepen- 
dent : each college makes an 
annual contribution to university 
funds ; no one can be matriculated 
{i.e. admitted to the university) 
unless he has first been accepted by 
a college or by the non-collegiate 
body ; and no one can come into 
residence in a college unless he has 



Carntridge University. Corinthian portico o£ the Fitzwilliam Museum, in which 
is housed one of the most valuable art collections in England. Beyond the 
Museum can be seen Peterhouse, the oldest of the colleges, founded c. 1257 


passed the Previous (or “ Little- 
go ”) entrance examination. 

Normally an undergraduate 
proceeds to the degree of bachelor 
of arts (either by taking a tripos, 
or honours examination, in a par- 
ticular subject or by taking a less 
exacting “ pass ” examination) at 
the end of three years ; four years 
later he may proceed to the degree 
of master of arts without further 
examination. Of these masters of 
arts a certain number remain in 
the university as teachers or 
administrators, and become mem- 
bers of the Regent House, and it is 
to this body that legislative power 
in the university belongs. Non- 
resident M.A.s become members of 
the senate, which now has very 
little power. The council of the 
senate is the body through which 
all legislative proposals must pass ; 
the financial board is responsible 
for the management of the pro- 
perty, income, and expenditure of 
the university, and the general 
board of the faculties for educa- 
tional policy. In addition to these 
three main bodies of university 
government, each faculty* has its 
own board and there are various 
syndicates which control the local 
examinations (school examina- 
tions held throughout the Com- 
monwealth), the University lib- 
rary, Cambridge University Press 
iq.v,), the Fitzwilliam Museum, and 
the botanic garden. The library, 
which possesses books bequeathed 
to the university in 1415, is the 
oldest public library in the world. 
It contains more than a million 
books and has the right to claim a 
copy of every book published 
in England ; since 1934 these 
books nave been housed in the 
new library built from the designs 
of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. 


From time to time Royal com^ 
missions have been appointed to 
investigate the conditions and 
needs of the two ancient univer- 
sities. The last of these was set 
up in 1919 and was followed by 
a statutory commission whose 
statutes were approved by the 
king in council in 1926. Under 
these statutes Cambridge received 
an annual grant from the Treasury 
(at first £120,000, rising to 
£1,500,000 by the mid-fifties) ; 
the ]Dower of legislation was given 
to the Regent House ; and pro- 
vision was made for pensions for 
all university and coUege officers. 

Old and New Frofessoiships 

In the university there are 93 
jorofessorships ; some of these, 
l.ike the Regius professorships of 
divinity, civil law, physics, 
Hebrew, and Greek, established 
by Henry VIII, are ancient found- 
ations, but more than half of them 
{e,g. the chairs of English litera- 
ture, biochemistry,- and political 
science) belong to the present 
century. One of the most famous 
is the Cavendish professorship of 
experimental physics ; it was in 
the Cavendisi laboratory that* 
J. J. Thomson, Rutherford, and 
others were the pioneers of the 
investigation of the atom. 

Whereas in 1862 there were 
1,526 undergraduates in residence, 
in 1914 there were 3,676 ; in 1954 
there were 6,143. Athletic and 
social clubs are provided in great " 
numbers for the undergraduate 
both in the colleges and in the 
university : the Union Society 
offers him weekly political debates, 
and there are clubs for every kind 
of activity. On the river the- 
coUeges compete in “ bumping ” 
races, and the annual boat-race 
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against Oxford, the cricket match 
at Lord’s, and the Rugby match 
at Twickenham have become 

national institutions. See Blue. 

S. C. Roberts 

Bibliography. The LTnivcrsity of 
Cambridge, J. B. Mullinger, 1873“ 
1911 ; Cambridge University, A. 
Cray, 1926 ; A Concise Guide to 
the Town and University, J. W. 
Clark, new ed., 1946 ; Introduction 
to Cambridge, S. C. Roberts, 4th 
ed., 1946. 

Cambrige University Press. 

English printing and publishing 
house. The first Cambridge printer 

was John Siberch, 
a friend of Eras- 
mus, 1521-23. In 
1534 Henry VIII 
granted to the 
university a 
printing charter 
and the office of 
university printer 
has been filled 
without interrup- 
tion since that 
date. The present printing house 
at Cambridge dates from 1804 and 
the Pitt Press building (part of a 
memorial to William Pitt) from 
1831. A London house was opened 
in 1873 and in 1938 moved to 
Bentley House, Euston Road. The 
press shares with the Queen’s 
printers and the Oxford University 
Press the privilege of printing the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, 
and the Book of Common Prayer, 
and its more notable publications 
include the Cambridge Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern Histories, 
and the works of such eminent 
men as J. J. Thomson, Rutherford, 
Eddington, Jeans, Whitehead, 
Russell, 0. E. Moore. Consult His- 
tory of the C.U.P., 1521-1921, 
S. C, Roberts, 1922. 

Cambuskeimeth. Ruined ab- 
bey in Stirlingshire, Scotland. On 
the Forth, 1 m. E. of Stirling, it 
was founded 1147 by David I, 
and was the meeting place of 
several parliaments, including that 
of 1326, the first .attended by 
representatives of the towns. 
Here were buried James III and 
Margaret of Denmark ; in 1865 
their hones were re-interred under 
a tomb built at the instance of 
Queen Victoria. 

Cambaslang. Parish and town 
of Lanarkshire, Scotland. On the 
Clyde, it is 5 m. S.E, of Glasgow, 
and has a rly. station. It has one 
of the largest steel-works in Scot- 
land. Pop. (1951) 26,861. 

Cambyses. King of Persia 
529-522 B.O., son of Cyrus the 
Great. Soon after his accession 
he invaded and conquered Egypt, 
defeating the last Saite pharaoh, 


Psaminetichus III, at Pelusinm, 
in 525. He was crowned with 
Egyptian rites at Sais and initiated 
into the temple mysteries : con- 
temporary Egyptian records indi- 
cate his careful orthodoxy in 
religious matters, in contra.st to the 
savage iconoclasm wuth which he 
is charged by Herodotus. His 
military expedition across the 
Sand Sea to the Great Oasis met 
with disaster, and the army he 
sent against Ethiopia failed to 
reach Napata although S. Egypt 
was strongly garrisoned by tlie 
Persians. In 522 a pretender 
claiming to be his brother Bardiya 
(thq Smerdis of Herodotus), whom 
he had had murdered early in his 
reign, raised revolt in Persia ; 
Cambyses died on the way bacik to 
deal with the rebels. Pron. 

cam-by-sees. 

Camden. Town of N.S.W., 
Australia. One of the earliest 

settlements in Australia, it is on 
the Nepean r., 42 m. S. of Sydney, 
The first cattle from Port Jackson 
“ went bush,” and in 1795 were 
found on this site, which John 
Macarthur, the father of Aus- 

tralia’s sheep industry, chose 
when granted 10,000 acres by 
Lord Camden in 1820. Hero a 
settlement grow up called the 
private township of Camden ” ; 
and here the first merino sheep in 
Australia wore pastured. The 

town was proclaimed a munici- 
pality in 1889. The chief industry 
of the neighbourhood is dairying ; 
fruit, wine, pigs, fodder, tomatoes, 
honey, eggs, butter, and vegetables 
are produced, and coal is mined. 
Secondary industries include milk 
pastemisation, freezing works, and 
sawmills. Pop. (1954) 4,847. 

Camden. City of New Jersey, 
U.S.A., the CO. scat of Camden co. 
It is on the Delaware river, oppo- 
site Philadelphia, with which it is 
connected by steam ferry, and is 
the terminus of the Atlantic City 
and other dys, It has shipbuild- 
ing yards, dry docks, iron-foun- 
dries, carriage, glass, and chemical 
works, boot, paper, and leather 
factories, etc. The principal build- 
ings are the city hall, court house, 
public library, and several hospi- 
tals. Founded in 1679, it was 
named after the 1st Earl Camden, 
and became a city in 1828. Walt 
Whitman lived and died here. 
Pop. (1950) 124,565. 

Camden, Battle of. Fought 
during the War of Aqierican Inde- 
pendence (O'.?;.), Aug. 16, 1780. The 
Americans, taking the offensive, 
dispatched an army to S. Carolina, 
where the British were in force, 
their headquarters being at Cam- 


den on the northern border of the 
state. Lord Cornwallis collected 
his scattered troops and joined 
battle. The British were fewer than 
their opponents, but they were 
regular soldiers against untrained 
militiamen, and they routed the 
Americans. The British losses were 
324 ; the defeated army lost 1,000 
killed and wounded, besides 1,000 
prisoners and a quantity of stores. 
This has been described as the 
greatest success w^on by the British 
during the wai'. 

Camden, Marquess. British 
title borne since 1 81 2 by the family 
of Pratt. This family was settled 
in Devon in the time of Elizabeth I, 
and in 1714 one of its members, Sir 
John Pratt, was made lord chief 
justice of England. His son, Sir 
Charhw Pi-att, who became lord 
chancellor, was made Baron Cam- 
den in 17(55 and Earl Camden in 
178(5. His son John, the 2nd earl, 
was made earl of Breciknock and 
Marquess Camden in 1812. John 
Charles Henry, 5th marquess (b. 
1899), succeeded his father in 
1943. The family seat is Bay ham 
Abbey, on the borders of Kent 
and Sussex. An eldest son uses 
the title earl of Brecknock. 

Camden, Oiiariucs Pratt, 1st 
Earl (1 7 14-94). British lord chan- 
cellor. Third son of £:3ir J ohn Pratt, 

ho .was edu- 
cated at Eton 
and King’s 
College, Cam- 
bridge, and 
called to the 
bar in 1738. 
A Whig in 
politics, he was 
made attor- 
m^y-gcneral in 
1757 and chief 
justice of com- 
mon pleas 1762, when ho was 
knighted. His doeision at the 
trial of John Wilkes in 1763 against 
the legality of general warrants 
gained him immense popularity. 
Created a baron in 1765, an earl 
1 786, ho was lord chancellor 1766- 
70. With a short interval, he was 
president of the council from 1782 
until his death, April 8, 1794. 

Camden, William (1551-1623). 
English antiquary and historian. 
Born in London, May 2, 1551, and 
educated at Christ’s Hospital, S. 
Paul’s School, and Christ Church, 
Oxford, he was appointed second 
master at Westminster School in 
1575. Camden had already begun 
the preparation of Britannia, a 
Latin survey of Great Britain 
which was published in 1686. 

Headmaster of Westminster 
School 1593-97, he brought out a 
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Greek grammar in 1597, and in 
Sept, of that year retired to 
become Olarenceux King-of-iVrms. 
Attacked foi' 
the mistakes 
and unacknow- 
ledged indebt- 
edness to other 
sources in the 
Britannia, Cam- 
den replied w'ith 
vigour; and 
after wu’iting 
officially 
on the 
G u n - 
p ow^d e r 
Plot in 
1615 the 




1607, 

first 


ho issued 
part of 


in 

his 


Annalos, a Latin history of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth I, com- 
pleted by a second part published 
at Leyden in 1625. He died at 
Chislehurst, Kent, Nov. 9, 162B, 
and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. The first English trans- 
lation of Britannia, by Philemon 
Holland, was issued in 1010. 

The Camden Society, founded by 
J. P. Collier in 1838 to publish re- 
sults of antiquarian historical re- 
search, was so named in William 
Camden’s honour. It continued its 
activities until 1900 when it amal- 
gamated wdth the Royal Historical 
Society. 

Camden Town. District, 
chiefly industrial, of N.W. London, 
part of the mot. borough of St. 
Pan eras. Many of the streets are 
named after famous politicians, e.g. 
Stanhope, Arlington, Mornington, 
Pratt (afterwards Lord Camden). 

Famous residents have included 
Charles Dibdin, who lies in the old 
burying ground in Pratt Street ; 
Cruikshank, who died in Morning- 
ton Crescent ; and Dickens, who 
lived as a boy in Bayham Street. 
A statue erected in memory of 
John Cobden is at the western 
end of the High Street, close to 
which, in Crowndale Road, is the 
Working Men’s College. 

Camden Town Group. British 
art movement, of which the lead- 
ing spirit was W. R. Sickert {q.v,) 
in the years preceding the First 
Great War. Essentially a small 
coterie whose aim was a modified 
form of expressionism, the group 
included Lucien Pissarro, J. B, 
Manson, Spencer Gore, Harold 
Gilman, Henry Lamb, and Charles 
Ginner — painters who decided to 
break away from the New English 
Art club. Meetings and exhibitions 
were held regularly ; in 1913 the 
membership wats enlarged ; and 
tfie society was finally merged into 
the London Group 


Camel (Heb. qamal). Group of 
oven-toed ungulate, ruminating 
manniials, including the camels of 
the Old World and the llamas of 
the New. They differ from the 
true ruminant.s in having incisor 
or biting teeth in the upper jaw 
and two pairs of canine teeth ; the 
upper lip, like that of the rabbit 
and hare, is divided. They are long 
in the neck, have a hump or humps 
on the back, and are covered with 
shaggy hair growing in patchy 
fashion. The stomach is complex, 
and divided into three compart- 
ments. The most remarkable 
feature of the camel family is that 
the corpuscles of the blood are not 
circular as in other mammals, but 
oval as iu birds and reptiles, and 
are nucleated, a condition found 
in other mammals in the embryo 
only. The temperature of the 
blood fluctuates. 

Of the two species, the Arabian 
and the Bactrian, the former, 
which has a single hump, is found 
in N. Africa, Arabia, and other 
parts of Asia. It is longer in the 
limb than the Bactrian, and has a 
much shorter coat of hair. The 
single hump is erect, its size de- 
pending on condition, being large 
and firm when the animal is w'ell 
fed, and wasting when the animal 
is half starved. This camel is known 
as the dromedary {Camelua drome- 
darim), meaning runner, but the 
term is usually applied to the 
riding strains as distinguished 
from the heavier baggage animals. 
About 20 breeds or strains are 
distinguished by Arab camel 
breeders. A good dromedary will 



Camel. Above, Arabian camel or drom- 
edary; below, Bactrian or Asiatic camel 


travel at the rate of 9 m. or 10 m. 
an hour, but 3 m. is a good pace 
for a baggage camel when loaded. 
The spreading foot of the animal 
adapts it for travelling on loose 
sand, and it is able to go for three 
days without drinking, the stom- 
ach being provided with pouches 
in which fluid is retained. 

The Bactrian or Asiatic camel 
{€. hactrianus) occupies the desert 
regions of Central Asia, and ranges 
from Afghanistan to China. It has 
two humps, short legs, long hair, 
and is generally of heavier and 
clumsier build than the other 
species. It is better adapted for a 
rooky and mountainous country 
than for the sands of the desert. 
It appears to occur in a really wild 
state only in the more remote 
parts of Tibet. 

In addition to the value of the 
camel as a beast of burden, its 
hair is used for making fabrics {see 
Camel Hair), and its milk is 
highly valued in the countries it 
inhabits. Its flesh is eaten by the 
Arabs, and is said to be palatable. 

The name camel is also given to 
a kind of pontoon used for raising 
sunken vessels. 

Camel Corps. Troops mounted 
on camels. There are a number of 
camel corps in the British Empire, 
and they have proved particularly 
useful for scouting and police work 
in arid regions unsuited to horses 
and for small desert patrols which 
have to live on the country. In 
the Sudan campaigns of the late 
19th century British and Egyptian 
camel corps did particularly good 
work. In the First Great War 
camel corps were used in Egypt 
against the Turks and the Senussi. 
Much of the transport services of 
the Egyptian Expeditionary Force 
was performed hy camel units of 
the British and Indian Army 
Service Corps. In March, 1918, 
was formed the Imperial Camel 
Corps, which, after the armistice, 
was dissolved. 

The principal camel corps in the 
British service is the Somali- 
land corps of the King’s African 
Rifles, which served in the Middle 
East in the Second Great War. 
The Somaliland corps has a peace- 
time establishment of 400 and 
normally acts as a mounted con- 
stabulary. 

There is also a camel corps in 
the Arab Legion {q.v.)y of Jordan, 
though it is gradually being 
mechanised. 

Despite mechanisation, troops 
on camels played an important 
part in North Africa. In July, 
1940, the Somaliland corps made 
a daring raid across the frontier 
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to destroy the Italian post and 
ammunition dump at Dcberabo. 
The corps also helped in the 
liberation of Abyssinia. 

In Jan., 1941, the Free French 
camel corps from the Chad 
territory made a journey of 200 
m. across the desert to ■ raid 
Murzuk in S.E. Libya, where the 
Italians had established an air 
base ; they took the garrison 
completely by surprise and de- 
stroyed all the aircraft and 
buildings. Both Germans and 
Russians employed camels for 
patrol and transport work in the 
battle of Stahngrad {q>v.). In 
winter camel-drawn sledges were 
used to deliver supplies to fortified 
posts and field hospitals. 


Camelford. Market town and 
rural dist. of Cornwall, England. It 
is situated in a picturesque portion 
of the valley of the Camel, 12 m. N. 
of Bodmin. The Delabole slate- 
quarries are in the vicinity. Market 
day, Fri. Pop. (1951) rural di.st., 
7,577. 

Camel Hair. African, Persian, 
and Indian camels or dromedaries 
are short-haired, and their hair 
is of small commercial importance. 
The two-humped Bactrian camel 
of the Central Asian desert pro- 
duces valuable hair utillsable in 
much the same way as wool. 
Supplies for Europe are clraw'n 
from Russia and China, the best 


coming from W. Mongolia. 

Two kinds of wool or hair are 
yielded by the animal, a soft, 
downy undergrowth, of' value for 
hosiery undergarments, fleecy lin- 
ings, and winter waistcoats ; and a 
stronger overhair, especially at the 
haunches, mane, and hump. The 
two can be segregated by machine- 
combing, and the strong hair is 
used for machine belting, filter 
clotlis for oil presses, and other 
mechanical purposes. The hair is 
predominantly of a fawn colour, 
and can bo worn undyed. The 
camel’s hair brushes of commerce 
are made of almost any hair except 
that of the camel. 

Camellia. Genus of evergreen 
shrubs and trees of the family 


Theaoeao. They 



Camellia, 
flower of 


Native 

Japan 


are all natives 
of Asia, and 
have glossy, 
leathery leaves 
and large white 
or rosy flowers. 
The best known 
floral specie 
is C. japonica^ 
a native of Ja- 
pan and China, 
and a favourite 
plant of culti- 
vation, which 


has produced a great number of 
varieties and hybrids. It is natural- 
ly about 20 ft. in height, with 
reddish flow'ers. Introduced into 
England in 1738, it i.s grown in pots 
in loam, sand, and peat in a green- 
house, or out of doors in warm 
southern counties. C. 9 yields 

China and Indian teas. The seeds of 
O. sasanqua are crushed to obtain a 
fragrant oil. The name is derived 
from Kamel, a Moravian traveller, 
who first ob.served the plant. 

Camelopard. Name used by 
the wTiters of bestiaries for a fab- 
ulous animal the .size of a camel 
with the spots of a leopard. It be- 
came identified with the girafh', 
but may have represented a now 
defunct form of mammal. As a 
name for the camel it was I'e.tained 
by encyclopedists until the 19th 
century. 

Camelopardus or Camelo- 
pardalis. Constellation known to 
the navigators of the I6th century, 
but first appearing in a celestial 
planisphere pub- 
lished by Jacobus 
Bartschius in 1524. 

It is a straggling 
constellation of 
stars, none brighter 
than fourth magni- 
tude, and is situ- 
ated between the 
Pole Star and Per- 


1781. A farmer’s wife, Mme. Harel, 
has been credited with its inven- 
tion, and a statue to her was erected 
there. The cheese is made of cow’s 
milk, treated with the mo\ild now 
famous in connexion with the pre- 
paration of penicillium. It is at its 
best when soft enough to be half 
liquid at the centre, so that when 
cut it pours very slowly (about 
1 in. a day) on the plate. This state 
ean be detected for ijurehasc by 
light pressure with a knuckle. It 
is a .seasonal cheese, depending for 
its cxcellcnco on the richness of 
summer milk. 

Camenae or Casmenae. In 
Rom a 11 mythology, prophetic 
water nymphs whoso sacred spring 
was near the Porta Capena at 
Rome. When Greek mythology 
was introduced among the Romans 
the Camenae wore identified with 
tlic Muses, and the name was 
connected with carmen, song. 

Cameo (I tab caimneo). Species 
of carving. Its materials are 


sous. 

Camelot. A 

legendary city 
where King Arthur 
held his court. Vari- 
ous places have laid 
claim to being the 
site of Camelot, 
among them Win- 
chester ; Camelford Cameo, 
in Cornwall ; Cad- 
bury and Queen’s Camel in Somer- 
set ; and Caerleon-on-Usk in Mon- 
mouthshire. At Caerloon the oval 
earthwork covering the ruined 
Roman amphitheatre was long 
called King Arthur’s Round Table. 

Camel ’s-thom {Alliagi came- 
lorum). Shrub of the family Legu- 
minosae. A native of the Cau- 
casus, it has herbaceous stems, 
simple leaves, spiny fiowcr-stalks, 
and pea-like red flowers in clus- 
ters, followed by woody soed-pods. 
A. maurorum, of Asia and Africa, 
has been thought to have been 
the source of the manna of the 
Israelites. In hot weather drops 
exude from the leaves and harden 
by exposure to the air, when 
they are readily shaken off. These 
are regarded as the manna. 

Camembert. Popular soft 
cheese, first made near the village 
of Camembert, Normandy, about 



Sardonyx cameo ol the triumph oS Tiberius, 
known as the Gemma Augustea 

somi-prooious stones like agate and 
onyx, and molluacan shells which 
have at least two layers of different 
tint. The cutting of gem cameos 
was an ancitmt art ; that of shells is 
modc^rn. The lower stratum gives 
the background, and the upper is 
carved in low relief. 

Camera (Lat., arched roof). 
Development of the camera ob- 
scura {v.i,) for the taking of photo- 
graphs. It consists of a light- 
tight compartment designed to 
carry a lens in front which directs 
rays of light on to film, glass, 
metal, plastic, card, or paper 
coated with sensitised emulsion. 

Cameras in use may be broadly 
divided as follows: (1) Stand 
cameras, used chiefly by profes- 
sional photographers, on a stand 
or tripod in the studio and out-of- 
doors ; these range in size ol 
picture roughly from plate 
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Camera. Standing model for oom- 
meroial and advertising photography 

Photo, Kodak 

(6i in. by 41 in.) to 12 in. by 10 in. 
(2) Hand cameras, taking photo- 
graphs from “ vest-pocket ” size 
(2-^ in. by IJ in.) or smaller, 
up to about 5 in. by 4 in. ; moat 
are constructed to take roll rilin, 
but some of tlu^ larger sizes use 
plates, cut sheet film, and film 
packs, and almost all can be used 
on a tripod if desired. (3) 


the plate from the upright position 
to the horizontal. 

The plate or cut sheet film used 
with such cameras is generally 
carried in double dark slides, and 
the focusing screen is frequently 
spring-mounted so that the slide 
can be inserted between screen and 
camera hack without removing the 
former. The studio stand for such 
a camera usually permits the 
camera to he used at any height 
from 18 in. to about six or seven ft. 
above the floor and to be tilted 


lens hood, preferably extensible, 
for shielding the lens from ex- 
traneous ligh^t, and some means of 
attaching colour filters to the lens. 

Hand Cameras. These are 
designed chiefly for simplicity, 
portability, and lightness, and do 
not possess the range of move- 
ments of the professional appara- 
tus. Most are of the folding t3rpe, 
the lens being supported on a 
hinged baseboard which forms a 
protective cover for it when the 
camera is closed. In others the 


at any angle. 

Outdoor stands may incorporate 
a ratchet-operated rising centre 
pillar and a top with some side- 
ways tilt and a forward 
tilt up to 90° so that the 
camera may be used / j^oocj 
pointing vertically down- / 
ward, the throe legs being / 
permanently braced to the / 
centre pillar. A ^ . 

simpler tripod ^ 

more lightly con- \ 'r- 

structed of \ 

wood, light 

metal alloy, or ~ 

plastic material 
is used where ,, 

weight is the first 
consideration. 

A camera and ^ ^ " 

stand used cx- — 
clusively for . 

studio por- — 

traiture require Camera. Diagra 

less versatility l«ns is reflecte 
of movement. FromPiwto, 


Viewfng Screen 


front carrying the lens is kept 
fixed ■' square ” with the camera 
back by two pairs of struts, while 
in the simplest small cameras a 

i box form is adopted. “ Be- 
tween lens ” shutters are 
usually fitted, providing a 
range of speeds of which 
the fastest are intended to 
give sharp pictures of 
objects in motion. In the 
use of stand cameras 
■L the picture (inverted ) is 

/ t 

/ I .\AA/^ 


Mirror^ 


t : 
/ / 



A/W 


Camera. Diagram of reflex camera : light entering the 
lens is reflected by the mirror to the viewing screen 

From Photograph u Today, C. A. Spencer (O.U.P.) 


Miniature cameras.^ (4) Cameras Sometimes negative card (thin 
developed for specitic purposes. card carrying a sensitised coating) 
Stand Camekah. To cope with i.s \ised in place of plates or film, 
the requirementH of commercial Such cameras arc frequently fitted 
and advertising photography, with a “ repeating back,” a mask- 
stand cameras usually embody ing device which enables more 
some or all of the following move- than one picture to be taken on a 
ments : triple extension, i.e. exten- single sheet of negative material. 


sion of the bellows to give a dis- 
tance between 
ens panel and 
toousing screen , ; 

equal to just over ; 

three times the !i ‘ , 
length of the di- 
agonal of the I v.,. f 

largest size of '"’i 

plate for which - , ,, ^jA\ 
the camera is con- ' | , ^ gjj 

structod; inter- ,, 

changeable Ions || 1 

panels; rising ,,, ^ | M 

front, cross front, ' 
or swing front, , 

allowing the lens J H 

to be moved in 
many directions, . ,;:VM 

re vol ving Wck, so ! ^ ‘ J 

that the subject .. 

may be taken at ° th 

any angle on vhou 


Camera. Hand camera: folding 
type with hinged base 

Photo, Ensign 


Some special types of camera 
have been de- 
1 ' veloped for por- 

traiture, e.g. 
the “Polyfoto” 

: camera which 
automatically 
takes 48 separate 
exposures on one 
; plate measuring 4:^ 
I in. by 3^ in. 

^ Stand camera 
i shutters are in- 
cOrporated in the 
lens, or are built 
into the camera 
, behind the lens 
panel or a sepa- 
shutter ia 
- ' used which is 
attached to the 
front of the lens. 
fan There is usually a 


seen and focused on the screen at 
the rear by placing the head under 
a cloth to exclude light except 
through the lens. In the simpler 
forms of hand camera the distance 
of the subject is judged by eye, and 
the lens set at a corresponding point 
on a scale fixed to the baseboard. 
The amount of subject included 
on the plate is separately judged 
from a “ viewfinder,” a small 
reflecting mirror attached to the 
baseboard or lens front. 

Special types of hand camera 
include the reflex, in which, by a 
mirror midway within the body, 
the picture can be seen and focused 
up to the instant of exposure, on a 
ground-glass screen in the top of 
the camera. On pressing a lever, 
the mirror is raised and the image 
from the lens allowed to fall on 
to the plate by the operation of 
the shutter which is released by 
the same movement. 

The Twin-Lens reflex embodies 
two similar lenses one above the 
other of which the upper one is 
used to focus the picture and is 
screened from the lower or taking 
lens, allowing the subject to be 
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tually superseded the larger Press 
cameras for most Press and 
sporting photography, and are 
also used extensively for studio 
portraiture and are attached to 
microscopes for routine photo- 
micrography. 

Special Types. Aerial cameras, 
used for survey and reconnais- 
sance work, are specially con- 
structed to withstand vibration, 
and incorporate heating devices 
to keep film, lens, and mechanism 
in workable condition at the low 
temperatures found at high alti- 
tudes. Special “ louvre ” shutters 
have been designed, and the whole 
camera is electrically operated and 
controlled. [See Air Photography. ) 

' Gun cameras are fitted to many 
military aircraft, and arc built 


through an enlarger as for the 
airgraph (q.v.) service. 

The photostat camera, used for 
copying plans and other docu- 
ments, makes large photographs 
direct on to a roll of sensitised 
paper of which the exposed por- 
tion is cut off and processed within 
the camera. 

The process camera, used in the 
production of plates for photo- 
mechanical processes, is a large 
camera travelling on a horizontal 
stand with the easel carrying the 


Camera. Press camera with variable w x.u.u 

slit and adjustable tension camera is electrically operated and 

Photo. Thornton *6 Pickard Controlled. {See Ail* Photography.) 

watched during as well aa up to ' Gun cameras are fitted to many 
the time of exposure. military aircraft, and are built 

The so-called Press r*amera is integrally as part of a machine gun. 
used at eye-level, the subject being They are adjusted and synchron- 
viewed through a direct vision ised to record automatically the 
finder ; focusing is carried out effect of each burst of fire on the 
by “ scale.” The shutters fitted target. Similar cameras, but not 
to reflex and Press cameras are mounted on a gun, are used for 
usually of the focal plane typo training gunners to engage moving 
consisting of a roller blind with targets without the expenditure of 
a slit in it of variable width which ammunition, 
travels over and close to the sur- A fingerprint camera incor- 
facc of the plate or film. porates a ring of very small 

Miniature Cameras. This term electric bulbs around the lens to 
is properly applied to small light the subject. These are sup- 
cameras taking a picture not plied with current from dry 
larger than 2J in. sq. The most batteries contained within tlio 
popular types are those taking a camera body. A small typci of 
picture 24 oy 36 mm. on cin^-film camera is designed especially for 
of the standard width of 35 mm., photographing fingerprints on the 
of which film about 6 ft. is top edges of doors and in places 
loaded into “ cassettes ” providing inaccessible to the conventional 
36 exposures without reloading, type. Somewhat similar apparatus 
These cameras have interchange- on a small scale is used for clinical 
able lenses of various focal lengths, purposes, and is capable of taking 
so coupled with a built-in range miniature photographs within the 
and view finder that the setting of human body, 
the former automatically focuses Microfilm recording ia carried 
the lens critically. As the minia- out by means of automatic or 
ture camera has lenses of com- semi-automatic cameras which 
paratively short focal length, wide make copies of documents on con- 
aperture lenses can be used tinuous strips of film, usually 16 
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so “fast” as to produce adequate 
negatives with short exposures 
under poor lighting conditions. 
Given correct exposure and appro- 
propriate devel- , 

opment, the ac- i 

curacy of these i 

cameras is such 
that the tiny^nega- 
tives yield sharp . 

enlargements up .9 

to 10 or 12 diams. ! ij 

without showing i 

appreciable grain, " H 
The 35-mm. cam- [ ^ j I i 
eras usually have . f 

focal plane shut- ‘ 
ters giving a range ' ‘ 

of exposures from ™ 

onetoVlOOOaec. 

They have vir- photo 


mm. or 36 mm. wide and up to 
100 ft. long, such films being 
either projected on to a screen 
for reading purposes or printed 



< 0 - 
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Camera. Camera gun, as used on military aircraft to 
train gunners without expending ammunition 

Photo, Williamson Manufacturing Co. 


Camera Fingerprint camera which 
contains also electric bulbs for 
illuminating the subject 

Photo, Kodak 

original at one end. The whole is 
HUHponded on powerful springs 
whi(!h damp out vibration. 

Cameras designed for recording 
the visual observations made in 
such instruments as the micro- 
scope are frequently fitted with 
a prism in the path of the 
image-forming rays, which deflects 
a portion of them into a 
magnifying eyepiece. This enables 
accurate focusing to bo achieved 
when the illumination is very low. 
A special typo of camera is 
also used at telephone exchanges 
to record the readings of sub- , 
scribers’ meters, thus speeding 
up the work involved in calcu- 
lation of accounts. See Cinemato- 
graphy ; Colour Photography ; En- 
larger; Exposure Meter; Film Pack; 
Flashlight; Lens; Photography; 
Stereoscope; Television, etc. 

Camera Obsctira (Lat., dark 
room). Name applied in the 
Middle Ages to the optical device 
of a dark box or chamber, fitted 
with a lens by which the image of 
an object was cast upon a screen. 
Its inventor, if any one man de- 
serves the credit of it, was Daniello 
Barbaro, a Venetian nobleman, 
who in 1568 was the first to de- 
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scribe the use of a couvergout 
(positive) lens in forming an imago 
of a solid object. The camera 
obscura is little more than a 
periscope, and apart from its 
lineal descendant, the photo- 
graphic camera, the instrument 
survives only as a side-show at 
holiday resorts. 

Camerarius, Joachim (1500- 
74). German classical scholar. 
He was born April 12, 1500, at 
Bamberg, Bavaria. His family 
name was Liebhard, but he 
adopted that by which he is 
known because his family had 
been chamberlains (Late Lat. 
camerarius) to the bishops of 
Bamberg. He studied at Leipzig, 
Erfurt, and Wittenberg where he 
met Melanohthon, whom ho as- 
sisted, 1530. in drawing up the 
Confession of Augsburg {q.v,). 
Professor of Greek at Erfurt, 1518, 
and Nuremberg, 1526, Camerarius 
later reorganized classical teaching 
at Tiibingen and Leipzig. 

. Camerino (anc. Camerinum), 
City of Italy, in the province of 
Macerata. It stands on a spur of 
the Apennines, 2,147 ft. high, 69 
m. by rly. S.W. of Ancona, The 
episcopal see dates from the 3rd or 
4th century ; the citadel, built by 
Cesare Borgia, dates from 1502, 
Camerino’s small independent uni- 
versity was founded 1727. Pop. 
(1951) 11,952. 

Camerlengo (Late Lat. cam- 
erariuSj chamberlain). Title of 
three papal officers : (1) the ad- 
ministrator of the temporal pro- 
perty of the papacy ; (2) the 

administrator of the revenues of 
the college of cardinals ; (3) the 
elected president of the conferences 
of the parochial clergy of Rome. 

Cameron, Basil (b. 1885). 
British orchestral conductor. He 
was bom at Reading, Aug. 18, 

1885, and wont 
to school at 
Tiverton. In 
1913 he was 
appointed first 
conductor of 
the Torquay 
munici p a 1 
orchestra ; 
from 1924 to 
1930 he con- 
ducted at 
Hastings and Harrogate and at 
various festivals. He was then 
mostly in the XJ.S.A., for six 
years from 1932, in charge of the 
Seattle symphony orchestra. Re- 
turning to Great Britain, in 1940-41 
he built up a reputation as an out- 
standing interpreter of the classical 
symphonists. He appeared at 
promenade concerts in 1941, once 



Sir David Cameron, 
British artist 



Basil Cameron, 
Biitisli conductor 


for the Dvorak centenary pro- 
gramme, and in the 1942^ seasons 
was associate to Sir Henry Wood 
at these concerts. During 1945- 
60 he shared their direction with 
Sir Adrian Boult. 

Cameron, Sin Charles Alex- 
ander (1830-1921). Irish chemist. 
Born in Dublin, July 16, 1830, he 
was educated in Dublin, Guernsey, 
and in Germany. He was appoint- 
ed public analyst for Dublin in 
1867, and later became chief 
medical officer for the city. His 
writings include A Manual of 
Hygiene, 1874, and a History of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland, 1886. He died Feb. 27,1921. 

Cameron, Sib David Young 
(1865-1945). A British artist. 
Born at Glasgow, June 28, 1865, 
ho was educated at Glasgow 
academy and 
E d i n h u r g h 
school of art. 

Having taught 
himself to etch, 
ho became 
one of the 
outstanding 
etchers of his 
day, and exam- 
ples of his work 
are in public 
collections in many countries. 
His subjects, landscape and archi- 
tectural, ranged from the Clyde 
(1890) to Holland, Italy, Paris, 
and Belgium, his plate of the 
Five Sisters window in York 
Minster being considered his 
masterpiece. He was also a land- 
scape painter of distinction, reveal- 
ing a strong decorative sense in 
his pictures of Scottish mountains 
and lochs. It was as a painter 
that he became R.A. in 1920. 
Knighted 1924, he was appointed 
King’s Painter and Limner in Scot- 
land, 1933. Ho died Sept. 16. 1945. 

Cameron, Sir EIwen, or Evan, 
OF Loohiel (1629-1719). Scot- 
tish Highland chief. , Eldest son 

of John Cam- 
eron of Lochiel, 
he lived as a 
hostage with 
the marquess 
of Argyll at In- 
verary 1641- 
47, when he 
returned to his 
clan as its 
head. Knight- 
ed by Charles 
n in 1681 for his services in the 
Royalist cause, he was for years in 
arms, and in 1689 fought at Killie- 
crankie. He was a notable wolf- 
hunter, and is said to have killed 
the last wolf seen in the Highlands 
with his own hands. He died in 



Sir Ewen Cameron 
of Locbiel 


Feb., 1719. The fight between 
Roderick Dhu and Fitzjames in 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake was 
suggested by Lochiers exploits. 

Cameron, Richard (c. 1648- 
1680). Founder of the section of 
the Scottish Covenanters known as 
the Cameronians. Originally a 
schoolmaster in his native burgh of 
Falkland, in Fife, he joined the field- 
preachers, moving great crowds 
by his eloquence. His protests 
against the Indulgence granted to 
the non-conforming ministers were 
so vehement that armed religious 
assemblies were declared illegal. 
In 1678 he retired to Holland, but. 
soon returning to Scotland, he 
took a prominent part in the 
Sanquhar Declaration of 1680, 
which formally rejected the au- 
thority of Charles II. A price was 
set on his head, and on July 20, 
1680, he was slain after a deter- 
mined resistance at Airds Moss, 
near Auchinleck. His head and 
hands were exhibited on the 
Netherbow Port, Edinburgh. Con- 
svU Life, J. Herkless, 1896. 

Cameron, Verney Lovett 
(1844-94). British explorer. Son 
of a Church of England clergjunan, 
he was bom at Weymouth, July 1, 
1844, and entered the navy. In 
1873 he was at Zanzibar in charge 
of the expedition to find Living- 
stone, who died before he arrived. 
After exploring the S. side of Lake 
Tanganyika, he proceeded to W. 
Africa, and reaching Katomhela, 
Nov. 28, 1876, was the first travel- 
ler to cross Africa from E. to W. 
His other explorations included 
journeys from Lebanon to Bagdad 
and Basra, 1878-79, and in the 
interior of the Gold Coast with 
Richard Burton in 1882. After 
retiring from the navy in 1883, 
Cameron took an active interest 
in the commercial development of 
W. Africa. He was killed by a faU 
in the hunting-field. Mar. 27, 1894. 
As an author he was successful in 
adventure tales for boys. 

Cameron Highlanders. Scot- 
tish regiment, officially known as 
the Queen’s Own Cameron High- 
landers. It owes 
its origin to Alan 
Cameron, who, 
about 1790, raised 
700 young men in 
his native county 
of Inverness, and, 
as their colonel, 
led them to the Cameron High- 

wars. As th^9th regimental badge 
Cameron High- 
landers they fought against Napo- 
leon in Holland and in Egypt, and 
helped to defeat the French at 
Corunna, Talavera, and Busaeo. 
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The death of their colonel, Alan 
Cameron's son, during a street 
battle with the French at Fuentes 
d'Onoro, roused them to frenzy and 
they swept the enemy before them. 
At Tel-el-Kebir they led the charge 
on the Egyptian position, and at 
the battle of the Atbara were se- 
lected by Kitchener to storm the 
Arab zareba. They did good service 
in the South African War. Nine- 
teen battalions of the Camerons 
served in the First Great War on 
the Western Front and in Mace- 
donia, earning the following battle 
honours : Marne, 1914, 1918 ; 

Aisne, 1914 ; Ypres, 1914, 1915, 
1917, 1918 ; Neuve Chapelle ; 

Loos ; Somme, 1916, 1918 ; Del- 
viUe Wood ; Arras, 1917, 1918 ; 
Sambre ; and Macedonia. 

The regiment had an equally 
distinguished record in the Second 
Great War, when a number of extra 
battalions were raised. At the 
height of the German offensive in 


1940, the Camerons wore holding 
a section of the Maginot Line. 
After suffering heavy casualties 
in gallant rearguard actions, they 
were forced to surrender at St. 
Valerv on June 12. In North 
Africa, the regiment distinguished 
itself at the storming of the Wadi 
Akarit on April 6, 1943. It also 
served in Italy, and battalions took 
part in the invasion of the Con- 
tinent in 1944. The 7th battalion 
became the 5th Royal (vSeottish) 
parachute battalion in 1942. The 
depot is at Inverness. 

Gamer onians. Name given to 
the Covenanters who followed 
Richard Cameron (q.v.j. Their* 
definite severance from the parent 
body was a result of the religious 
settlement of 1690. Like the Non- 
jurors in England they refused to 
take the oath of allegiance, or to 
perform any civil duty. In 1743 
they formed themselves into a 
regular Presbyterian Church, the 



Cameroons. Map o£ the West Alripan country, tormerly a German protec- 
torate, divided in 1919 between Great Britain and France 



Cameronians' 
regimental badffe 


Reformed Presbytery, and are 
found chiefly in S.W. Scotland and 
N. Ireland. Later a branch was 
established in N. America. In 
1876 most of their congregations 
united with the Free Church of 
Scotland ; the few' who did not, 
still claim to represent the early 
Cameronians. 

Cameronians. Scottish regi- 
ment, also called the Scottish 
RiHos. It was first raised from the 

amnestied sur- 
vivors of the 
Cameronian 
Covenanters to 
help William of 
Orange against 
James II. At 
Dunk eld, on 
Aug. 4, 1689, 
they beat back a desperate attack 
made by the Highlanders. En- 
rolled in the regular army as the 
26th rc‘giment of the line, they 
fought in Marlborough’s great 
battles. '’J’ho 2nd battalion — the 
old 90th — was raised in 1794, and 
fought in Egypt and at Corunna. 
In the Crimea the battalion took 
part in tlie assault on the Redan, 
and in India marched with Have- 
lock to relieve Lucknow. The regi- 
ment also fought in Abyssinia and 
Zululand, and through the South 
African War. 

Twenty-seven battalions of the 
Cameronians served in the First 
Groat W ar, fighting on three battle 
fronts and earning the following 
battle-honours : Mons ; Marne, 
1914, 1918 ; Neuve ChapeUe ; 

Loos ; 8ommo,, 1916, 1918 ; Ypres, 

1917, 1918 ; Hindenburg Line ; 
Macedonia, 1915, 1918 ; Gallipoli, 
1915-1910 ; and Palestine 1917- 

1918. In the Second Great War, 
battalions served in Franco 1939- 
40, throughoxit the Burma cam- 
paigns, and in Franco and Ger- 
many 1944-45. 

Cameroons. Country of W. 
Africa. Formerly a German pro- 
tectorate, it was mandated to the 
U.K. and France, 1922, placed by 
them under U.N. trusteeship 1946. 
It is bounded on the W. by the 
Bight of Biafra, N.W. by Nigeria, 
E. and S. by French Equatorial 
Africa, S. by Spanish Guinea (Rio 
Muni) and French Gabun. In 
1911 the boundaries were arranged 
by treaty between France and 
Germany so that German territory 
should reach the navigable waters 
of the Congo system at two points, 
viz., on the Ubangi and Congo 
rivers, and also so as to surround 
the small Spanish colony of Rio 
Muni on its landward sides. 

Cameroons forms a rough tri- 
angle, with its apex resting on 
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Cameroons, West Africa. 1. “Massa” houses, built entirely of agglomerations of clay by the Mound^gs, who hye on 
the banks of the Logone. 2. General view of the wharf and harbour at Douala» a seaport of the French territory. 
3. Constructing a large building with raffla palm. 4. Typical Cameroons homestead near Buea 


Lake Chad in the N. and its base 
on the Gabun colony. From N. to 
8. it is about 990 m. long, and 
from W. to E. about 600 m. broad 
in the widest parts. The area is 
200,000 sq. m. and the pop. about 
4,600,000. 

The country as a whole is inoim- 
tainous, and forms the N.W. limit 
of the central African jdatcau. The 
coasLtl districts are broken by deep 
inlets and estuaries N. of the 
Sanaga river, the chief of which 
are the Cameroons estuary, Ambas 
Bay, and the Rio-del-Rey. North 
of the Cameroons estuary is the 
Cameroons group of mts., which 
rise to a height of 13,850 ft. in the 
peak of Mongo -ma-Lobah. On its 
slopes is Buea, the former adminis- 
trative capital. Running generally 
N.E. is a series of mt. groups form- 
ing the broken borderlands of 
Nigeria, to the S.E. of which lies 
the Cameroons plateau, the largest 
and most important part of the 
country. Farther N. is Adamawa, 
an enormous region stretching as 
far as the swampy lands of the 
fjako Chad basin. The S. is broken 
by numerous ranges, but is gener- 
ally a large plateau containing the 
sources of numerous rivers running 


S. to the Congo. The principal 
rivers are the Logone and its tribu- 
taries, running N. to the Shari, 
which falls into Lake Chad, and 
forms the N.E. boundary of the 
territory ; the Benue, rising in 
Adamawa and flowing S.W. 
through Nigeria to the Gulf of 
Guinea ; the Sanga, flowing from 
the central plateau to the Congo, 
with its tributaries, the Mam here 
and Dseha ; and the Sanaga, 
Nyong, and Campo, flowing W. 
to the Bight of Biafra. 

In the coastal regions the climate 
is hot and moist, with a high 
rainfall, up to 430 ins. annually ; 
in the interior average tempera- 
ture ranges up to 90° F. Agri- 
culturally Cameroons is a rich 
country ; oil-palms, rubber, kola 
nuts, and coconuts flourish, and 
large quantities of cassava, plan- 
tains, rice, cocoa, maize, yams, 
millet, ground-nuts, cotton, and 
tropical fniits are grown. The 
inhabitants include the Bantu- 
speaking people of the coastal 
regions, long in contact with 
European civilization, the Muslim 
peoples of the N., and aboriginal 
tribes of certain parts of the 
interior. 


Before the German occupation 
in 1884 little was known of the 
country, with the exception of the 
coastal districts. The Portuguese 
had visited and named the Came- 
roons estuary in the 15th century, 
the word Cameroons being derived 
from Camaroes, meaning prawns. 
The northern districts were first 
explored by way of Lake Chad and 
the Benue river.- Burton explored 
the Cameroons region proper in 
18Cd-62, and Buchholz, Reiche- 
now, and Liiders explored the 
interior in 1872-75. Many other 
expeditions, notably those of 
Rogozinsky in 1883, followed, 

On the coast the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society established their 
missions, and when Dr. Nachtigal 
raised the German flag on July 14, 
1884, British interests appeared 
to be well established, King Akwa, 
the principal Douala chief, having 
asked for British protection on 
Aug. 7, 1879. Several risings oc- 
curred before German rule was 
recognized but they were spas- 
modic and unorganized. 

Under German rule there was 
considerable economic progress, 
exports exceeding a million pounds 
by 1912. The Germans favoured 
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the system of cultivation by 
plantations. But transport re- 
mained more undeveloped than in 
any other African colony. Two 
rlys. covered some 450 m. and a 
single road was under construction 
from Bouala to Lake Chad, 

Within a week of the outbreak of 
the First Great War in 1914, 
French forces captured German 
posts in Cameroons. British troops 
moved in from Nigeria and occu- 
pied Tepe on the Benue river, but 
were repulsed on Aug. 25. The 
Royal Navy bombarded Bouala, 
which soon surrendered, as did 
Bonaberi. An Anglo-French force 
under General Dobell seized Edea 
on Oct. 26. Early in 1915 the Ger- 
mans, having lost most of their 
stations and rly. lines, counter- 
attacked and gained local suc- 
cesses ; but the French took 
Lomie in the S. on June 25 ; and 
in Oct. Dobell advanced from Edea 
towards Yaounde, the chief Ger- 
man stronghold. Belgian and 
Indian troops had been added to 
the Allied force : its progress was 
contested, not unskilfully, but it 
met no serious check and entered 
Yaounde on the first day of 1916. 
With the fall of Mora, after a 
gallant defence, on Feb. 18 the 
Allied conquest was complete. By 
the treaty of Versailles the country 
was divided in 1919 between Great 
Britain and France, to bo ad- 
ministered under League of Nations 
mandate. France and the U.K. in 
1946 placed their Cameroons terri- 
tories under U.N. trusteeship. 

British Cameroons territory 
lies in two strips 
along the boun- 
dary with Nigeria 
{see map in page 
1 67 6). Area 
34,081 aq. m. 

Pop. (1953 est.) 

1,430,000, The 
whole territory 
was administered 
as part of Nigeria 
from 1946 until 
the Nigerian 
(Constitution) 
order in council 
of 1954 set up a 
separate govt, for 
the S. section, the 
N. remaining part 
of the Northern 
Region of Nigeria. 

Both N. and S. 
send elected mem- 
bers to the federal 
house of representatives of Nigeria. 

Exports include bananas, rub- 
ber, cocoa, palm produce, coffee, 
ground nuts, hides and skins. 
Principal ports are Beta, Victoria, 


and Tiko ; Tiko has direct sea com- 
munication with the U.K. and is 
linked by air with Lagos and other 
Nigerian cities. Mamfe and Kumba 
are the largest inland towns. Road 
transport i.s being developed, and 
the southern Cameroons road sys- 
tem is connected with those of 
Nigeria and French Cameroons. 
There are a number of govt, 
primary and secondary schools, 
hospitals, and dispensaries. 

French Cameroons territory, 
area 167,000 sq, m., pop. (1954 e.st.) 
3,115,600 (12,200 Europeans), is 
administered from Yaounde on the 
central plain (pop. 36,000). Both 
in government and in finance there 
is autonomy. Douala is the chief 
seaport, and until 1921 was the 
centre of administration. 

There are few minerals or manu- 
factures, the chief products being 
ground nuts, palm oil, almonds, 
hides, timber, cacao, coffee, aiul 
ivory. Cattle-rearing flourishes. 
There are 314 m. of rly. and 7', 000 
m. of road. Primary, secondary, 
and technical education is pro- 
vided. 

During the Second Great War 
the French Cameroons declarorl 
their adherence to Gon. de Gaulle 
on Aug. 29, 1940. Between then 
and March, 1942, groat strategic 
roads were built, linking the port of 
Douala with Khartum, the south- 
ern Sudan, and Juba. Those roads 
provided a means by which the 
Allies could be supplied and re- 
inforced in Egypt and the Near 
East without use of the long and 
hazardous route rounrl the Cape. 


Consult The Cameroons and Togo- 
land, R. R. Kuezynski, 1939. 

Cametd. Town of Brazil, in the 
state of Par4. It is on the W. 
bank of the Tocantins estuary, 



British Cameroons. Shipping; bananas from the port 
of Tiko, on the Gnlf of Oninea 


85 m. S.W. of Beldm, and is the 
centre of a cocoa-growing district. 

Camiling. Town of Luzon’ 
Philippine Islands, in the prov. of 
Tarlac. On the Camiling river, 25 
m. S. of Lingayoii, and about 80 m. 
N.N.W. of Manila, it trades in 
timber, rice, sugar, maize, and 
cotton. 

Camilla. In Roman legend, 
daughter of the Volscian king 
Metabus. Brought up by her 
father as a handmaid of Diana, she 
was famed for her licctness of foot. 
In Virgil’s Aencid (xi) she espouses 
the' cause of Turnus against 
Aeneas, by. one of whose support- 
ers, Aruns, she was slain in battle. 

Camillus, Marchs Furihs (d. 
c. 365 B.o.). A hero of the early 
Roman Republic. Ho is said to 
hav(‘ been dictator five times, and 
consular tribune in six different 
years, besides holding other magis- 
tracies. After a ten years’ siege 
he took the city of Veil, but being 
accused of an unjust distribution 
of the booty, went into exile. When 
the Gauls under Brennus had occu- 
pied all Romo except the Capitol, 
390, and the Romans were about to 
buy off the invaders, CamiUus 
Hiuldonly appeai’ed, refused his 
assent to the arrangement, and 
drove the Gauls out of Rome, on 
which ho was hailed as a second 
Xiomulus. Although a patrician, 
OamilluH recognized the claims of 
the plebeians to political equality. 

In ancient Roman times Cam- 
illas and Camilla were the names 
given to the boys and girls who 
acted as attendants at religious 
and Ha(U‘ificial rites. They had to 
bo children of free parents. 

^ Camiri. Town of B.E. Bolivia, 
divisionalh.q.of one of themilitary 
districts of the country. The junc- 
tion of all-weather highway sys- 
tems from Snore and 8anta Cruz, 
Camiri was planned to aid in the 
development of the oilfields of this 
region and to provide means of 
transporting oil from the rich 
region in the Bolivian Chaco, 
among the world’s richest reserves 
of petroleum. Camiri is also con- 
nected by rly. with Sucre, and by 
pipe-line with Sucre and Cooha- 
bamba. Pop. (1949 est.) 3,700. 

Camisards. Name give to the 
Protestants of the Cevennes in 
France. The Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV in 
1685, by depriving them of their 
liberty of conscience, roused them 
to revolt. For a few years the re- 
bellion smouldered ; then, in July, 
1702, it broke violently into the 
open in the Loz^re with the 
murder of Esprit Siguier of the 
abb^ du Chayla, the implacable 
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enemy of the Calviniats. Louis 
XIV sent a formidable army to 
subdue the insurgents. Jean Cava- 
lier, a former shepherd, Roland, 
and others led the Caniisards in a 
guerrilla war that kept the king's 
20,000 men at bay for two years. 
On both sides the war was waged 
with the utmost cruelty. Men were 
tortured, women and children 
massacred. In 1704 the superior 
strength of the state began to tell, 
and Marshal Villars persuaded 
Cavalier to accept a peace. Cava- 
lier’s partisans disapproved of its 
terms, and the hopeless struggle 
continued. It ended in 1713 in the 
complete defeat of the Camisards. 
Cavalier escaped to Switzerland ; 
he offered his services to the duke 
of Savoy who appointed him 
colonel. He fought in Spain ; ho 
went later to the Netherlands 
where a Dutch lady paid his debts 
and married him ; to Ireland 
where, now a widower, he married 
a French girl of a poor but noble 
family. King George II of England 
appointed him brigadier-general 
and governor of the isle of Jersey. 

The name Camisards comes 
from an old French word camisade 
meaning an attack in the dark, 
when a shirt {camiae) was worn 
over the armour so that comrades 
could recognize one another. Con- 
sult Camisards et Dragons du Roi, 
Agnds de la Gorce, 1950. 

Camlet (Arab, khamlat, nap, 
pile). Term originally applied to 
certain costly Oriental fabrics. 
There is no proof that the stuff was 
made of oamel’s hair, though it is 
early associated by Europeans 
with the camel. The earliest cam- 
lets seem to have been rich, fleecy 
fabrics made from the wool of the 
Angora goat. 

The word is variously spelt. 
Camhlet, camolet, chamlet, are 
found, those forms beginning with 
“ ch ” being more general \mtil the 
reign of Charles II. ‘ In 1664 Pepys 
refers in his diary to his “ new 
camelott suit.” The earliest known 
mention of English-made camlets 
is in 1610, in reference to the 
industry at Coventry. 

Camm, Sin Sydney (b.-1893). 
British aircraft designer. As a 
young man he worked at Martin- 
syde’s workshops and subse- 
quently founded the Windsor 
model aeroplane club. Designer 
of the Hawker Hurricane single- 
seat fighter aircraft, he evolved 
the first of this type in 1933, and 
the first 8 -gun fighter to be used 
by the R.A.F., 1937. He became 
director and chief 'designer of 
Hawker Aircraft, Ltd., and in 1953 
was knighted. 
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Cammaerts, ^mile (1878- 
1953). Belgian writer. Born in 
Brussels, March 16, 1878, he settled 

in England in 
1908, and was 
professor of 
Belgian studies 
and institu- 
tions at London 
Universit y 
1931-47. His 
earlier works 
as writer in- 
cluded trans- 
lations from 
Ruskin into French, and essays in 
art criticism, Les Bellini, During 
the First Great War his poems, 
inspired by fervent patriotism and 
tender religious sentiment, exer- 
cised considerable influence among 
Belgian, French, and English 
readers, being for the most part 
translated into English by the 
poet’s wife, Tita Brandes Cam- 
maerts. His works included Bel- 
gian Poems, 1915 ; Messines and 
other poems, 1918 ; a summary 
account of Belgium’s suffering and 
courage in Through the Iron Bars, 
1917 ; Intimate Poems, 1922 ; The 
Treasure House of Belgium, 1924 ; 
Rubens, Painter and Diplomat, 
1931 ; Albert of Belgium, 1935 ; 
Upon This Rock, 1942; The 
Flower of Grass, 1944. He died at 
Radlett, Herts, Nov. 2, 1953. 

Camoens or Camoes, Ltjis Vaz 
DE (1524-80). Portuguese poet, 
renowned as one of the greatest 
epic and lyric poets of l&h-cen- 
tury Europe. Of a noble though 
impoverished family, one of whose 
forebears was a Galician trouba- 
dour who had settled in Portugal, 
he was born in Lisbon in 1524 ; he 
was related to Vasco da Gama 
{qm.). He was edu- 
cated at Coimbra, 
acquiring there an 
ample knowledge of 
the classics. In his 
20 th year he appeared 
at court, where it is 
believed he fell in love 
with one of the 
queen’s ladies-in- 
waiting, Caterina de 
Ataide, whose father 
disapproved of a 
union between them. 

Ho was banished from 
the capital in 1546, 
possibly as a result of 
continuing to pay 
court to Dona Cater- 



Lois de Camoens, 
Portuguese poet 



as an ordinary 
soldier, and 
lost an eye at 
Ceuta. In 1549 
or 1550 he re- 
turned to Lis- 
bon, where he 
led a disorder- 
ly life which 
culminated in 
his wounding a 
man in a brawl 
in June, 1552, for which he was 
imprisoned. Pardoned in March, 
1553, on condition that he served 
in India, he sailed the same month 
and arrived in Goa in Sept. On the 
way to take up an appointment in 
Macao in 1556 he stopped in the 
Moluccas for a year. After two 
years in Macao, as a result of 
charges brought against him by 
colonists, he was put on board a 
ship bound for Goa. Shipwrecked 
on the way, he managed to swim 
ashore carrying the MS. of Os 
Lusiadas, the great work on 
which he had never ceased to work 
since before he left Portugal. 
Reaching Goa in June, 1561, he 
was imprisoned but soon released. 
Nothing is known of his life for the 
next few years. In 1567 he started 
homewards, accompanying the 
governor of Goa to Mozambique, 
where he had to remain for two 
years afflicted by poverty and 
sickness. Through the good offices 
of friends he was enabled to start 
off again, reaching Lisbon in 1570, 
after an absence of 17 years. His 
Os Lusiadas (the Lusiads) was 
published in 1572, and the king, 
Sebastian, rewarded him with a 
very small pension. From his re- 
turn he lived in poverty with his 
aged mother, and having caught the 
plague died in Lisbon 
June 10, 1580. 

Camomile or Cha- 
momile (Gr. chamai- 
melon, earth-apple). 
Perennial dwarf 
herb of the family 
Compositae native to 
west Europe (includ- 
ing Britain), North 
Africa, and the 
Azores. Called botan- 
ically ArUhemis ndbi- 
lis^ it has a short, 
branched, creeping 
rootstock and erect, 


branching hairy 
Camo^.^Hi^fcwe^hich ,^^ 3 . xhe compound 

leaves are much di- 

ina. By this time he had already vided with almost thread-like leaf- 
composed three plays, and many lets. The whole plant is strongly 
lyrics sufficient in themselves to aromatic. The daisy-like flower 
have established him as one of the heads, borne singly on long stalks, 
greatest poets of Portugal. In 1547 have yellow tubular florets in the 
Camoens fought in North Africa centre surrounded by strap-shaped 
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white ray florets. The dried ripe 
flower heads contain a volatile oil 
used in doses of ^ to 3 minims to 
stimulate the digestive processes. 

Other British species are : the 
eorn camomile (/I. armnsis), an an- 
nual weed of arable land and waste 
places ; yellow camomile {A. tinc- 
toria) with yellow ray florets, an 
introduced species from central 
Europe and Scandinavia ; A . cot iila, 
another common weed of waste 
places (the stinking may weed). 

Camorra. Italian secret soci- 
ety. Founded in Naples in the mid- 
16th century, as a political associa- 
tion, it had a highly centralised 
hierarchic organization and im- 
posed rigorous tests upon candi- 
dates for admission who were often 
required to perform some danger- 
ous or violent deed. The Carnorra’s 
period of greatest political influ- 
ence was during the Bourbon tyr- 
anny of the Two Sicilies (1738- 
1869), and it was used by the 
administration of Francis II as a 
form of secret police. After the 
European revolution of 184-8 the 
society tended to identify itself 
with the liberal movement which 
in 1860 .overthrew the Bourbons 
and achieved the unification of 
Italy. The Camorra’s persistent 
attempts to influence the new Ital- 
ian govt, in favour of its membc*rs 
caused Garibaldi to proscribe it 
and it was driven underground. 
Thereafter the society degenerated 
into a criminal organization levy- 
ing blackmail in return for its ])ro- 
tection. Successive Italian govts, 
tried to suppress the Camorra, but 
nothing successful was achieved 
until 1911, when 37 Camorrists 
were put on trial for the murder of 
two of their associates and nine 
were found guilty. Since then the 
power of the society has declined. 
Consult Secret Societies of all Ages, 
C. W. Hecklethorne, 1897. 

Camouflage (Fr. camouflei, 
smoke-puff). The art of being or 
making inconspicuous. There are 
two kinds of camouflage : natural 
camouflage, as by certain animals, 
birds, insects, and even flowers 
(see Protective Coloration) ; and 
military camouflage. Military 
camouflage is probably as old as 
warfare : a man about to attack 
another would naturally try to 
conceal himself, preferably by 
merging with his surroundings, be- 
fore coming to grips with his foe, 
while the man liable to attack 
would similarly seek concealment. 
Most primitive people are adept at 
concealing themselves in warfare 
or when hunting ; the Red Indians 
of N. America were expert expo- 
nents of so camouflaging them- 


selves that they merged into the 
surrounding landscape. 

Throughout military hi4ory 
there are many examples of con- 
cealment by deceptive camouflage, 
but nearly always of a temporary 
or makeshift nature. It was not 
until the First Great War that 
camouflage developed into estab- 
lished military practice by land, 
sea, and air. As pi‘a(5tise(i in tlu' 
two Great Wars, <!amouliage was 
based on .set principles enunciated 
by Abbot Thayers (1849-1921), an 
American artist and naturalist who 
had developed a theory of protec- 
tive coloration of animals. The 
First Great War introduced the 
use of aircraft for reconnaissance 
and observation of ground forces 
and it became essential for troops, 
artillery, and positions to be given 
some form of concealment. Thayers 
happened to be in England in lOlfl 
and he persuaded the British War 
office to adapt his theories of ani- 
mal protective coloration to the 
concealment of infantry and artil- 
lery ; the Royal Navy later took u p 
the idea and from it developed tlu^ 
technique of dazzle painting for 
ships. By the end of the Eirst 
Great War camouflage had bet^onu^ 
a recognized branch of military 
science and in the British army 
was the responsibility of the Royal 
Engineers, while a special Adiitir- 
alty branch dealt with naval cam- 
ouflage. In the Second Great War, 
camouflage was still further devel- 
oped, more particularly as conceal- 
ment from air observation. 

Primarily, the object of military 
camouflage is to delay recognition 
by an enemy. It is not normally 
possible to make concealment so 
perfect that it cannot be pene- 
trated by deliberate search at close 
range. But it can delay recog- 
nition long enough to confuse the 
attacker’s aim. It may not defeat 
the careful examination of an 
aerial photograph, but it may de- 
lay recognition in a mass of such 
photographs which cannot all be 
carefully examined by a photo 
interpreter in limited time. 

Process of Detection, The 
detection of a feature is due first 
to the attention being attracted by 
some conspicuous detail such as n 
patch of light colour. The atten- 
tion is then concentrated on this 
area and recognition is achieved 
under closer examination. 

In normal daylight the power 
of recognition is enormous, y in- 
creased when the gaze is directed 
accurately at the target ; for the 
cells of the eye by which day- 
light vision is achieved are concen- 
trated at the centre of the field of 


view. At night, vision is achieved 
by different colls which are not 
concentrated at the centre of the 
field. Although by daylight it 
is best to look directly towards 
the object being examined, at 
night the vision should be directed 
some () degrees (the width of the 
hand at arnfs length) away from 
the expeeted position. 

A fiaiture is revealed by eon- 
Irasts ol its colour or tone with 
tliose of the background. In 
most landscapes contrasts of tone 
(brightness or darkness) are more 
conspicuous than contrasts of 
colour. Light areas stand out 
more clearly than do those which 
are darker than the general tone. 
The brightness of a surface varies 
(jonsidorubly according to the 
direction from which it is viewed in 
relation to the light. Most natural 
surfaces are rough. Their bright- 
ness is, therefore, nearly the same 
for all directions of lighting. 
Artificial surfaces, such as roofs, 
I’oads, pathways, etc., are much 
smoother and will, therefore, 
shine and give bright tone when 
seen towartls the principal source 
of light. A shining surface is 
usually more conspicuous than 
any other feature in a landscape. 
Tills is specially important in 
moonlight, when most of the land- 
sea jie is dark. 

Shapes Revealed by Shadows 

The shape of an object which 
stands up above the surface of 
th(^ ground is often revealed by the 
shadow thrown on the ground and 
th(5 darkness of the surfaces which 
are not directly illuminated by 
the sun or moon. The outline of a 
strongly illuminated object seen 
against the shadow background 
may bo most revealing. 

The underneath surface of an 
animal is loss strongly illuminated 
than the upper surface. In order 
that the animal should not be 
conspicuous against a uniform 
background, its back is much 
darker than its under-surface. 
Although this method of counter- 
shading is of great importance in 
animal camouflage, it has little 
application to buildings. 

At night, even in the strongest 
moonlight, colour is scarcely per- 
ceptible, and it is differences of 
tonowhich are important. Mistand 
the effect of distance also reduce 
the importance of colour. The 
shine of a surface when seen 
towards the light is, therefore, a 
matter of the greatest importance, 

The scars made by excavation, 
or by spreading soil over the 
surface of the ground, cause 
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I. Battleship H.M.S. Anson, so camoufla(?ed as to be 
effectively concealed in a heavy sea. 2. Netting inter- 
woven with fabric is employed to screen this small gun- 
position from aerial view. 3. U.S. troops, wearing 
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painted overalls during the advance on Brest in 1944. 

4. Tanks, covered with nets, parked by the roadside. 

5. Cooling towers of the Leicester electricity works, 
painted to look from the air like groups of trees 


CAMOUFLAGE : METHODS OF CONCEALMENT ON SEA AND LAND 

Photos, 1 and 4, British Official; 2 and 5, Pox; 3, 4aaoeiated Press 
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patches of light tone which attract 
attention. The best treatment 
for them is to grow grass or other 
vegetation, but this is difficult 
unless the top soil has been 
preserved to cover the unfertile 
material. Concrete roadways and 
other paved areas, by reason of 
their sliine, constitute one of the 
main problems of concealment. 

Methods o! Coacealment 
To make an artificial surface 
difficult to distinguish from its 
surroundings the colour must be 
approximately correct and the 
nature of the surface made to 
correspond fairly well with the 
natural surface surrounding it, 
so that the effective tone will vary 
as does that of the natural 
surfaces when seen in all direc- 
tions and in all strengths of illum- 
ination. The roughening of a 
surface to achieve this result is 
referred to as “ texturing.” 

The outline of an object may be 
broken up and disguised partly 
by introducing dark textured areas 
upon the top of the object in a 
pattern which will best break the 
outline ; or it may be necessary to 
introduce areas of netting to 
achieve the same result. The 
design of the pattern introduced 
should normally be one in which 
the prominent lines lie at right 
angles to the contours of the 
object to be concealed. If the 
background itself has a prominent 
pattern, the same general pattern 
should be carried over the object 
so as to give no conspicuous 
change. This method is seen 
clearly in the camouflage of 
animals such as the zebra. 

Concealment of Standing Aircraft 

The possibility of concealing an 
object depends greatly upon the 
nature of the background against 
which it is seen. A dark coin 
dropped on a light plain carpet is 
easily seen. It may be exception- 
ally hard to find on a carpet which 
has a varied pattern. On such a 
background the dark coin may 
most easily be found by looking 
towards the principal source of 
light, so that the surface of the 
coin, being smooth, will shine out 
by contrast against the rough 
surface of the carpet. Aircraft 
standing on the uniform surface 
of an aerodrome are difficult to 
conceal, partly by reason of the 
shine from their upper surfaces 
and partly by reason of the shadow 
which they throw. The most 
satisfactory method is to intro- 
duce dark patches on the ground 
where the aircraft are to stand 
and then to cover the surfaces of 
the aircraft with a dark netting. 


If the dark patch is suitably 
placed, it is diflicult to distinguish 
from thickets which may exist. 
Even if the patch is known to be 
artificial, it is difficult for the 
attacking airman to toll quickly 
whether there is an aircraft stand- 
ing upon it. Neither the shadow 
of the aircraft nor the surfaces of 
the "wings which are covered with 
a dark net will show up against 
the dark ground patch. 

Camouflaging a Factory 
The concealment of a factory 
depends very largely upon the 
nature of the area in which it is 
placed. A great deal, therefore, 
depends upon the selection of the 
site and the layout of the build- 
ings. A large factory in a buih,-up 
area may be disguised by painting 
it in a pattern of small houses to 
make it inconspicuous in the 
housing which surrounds it. The 
same factory in an open area would 
need entirely different treatment. 
It is probable that the built-up 
area could bo identified by aircraft 
and the general position of the 
factory in that area could bo fixed 
with sufficient certainty to allow 
an attack of reasonable accuracy 
to be made. The detection of a 
site in open country is much more 
difficult to achieve, and provided 
the site is not in known relation 
to prominent landmarks, conceal- 
ment is comparatively easy. The 
general pattern of the background 
should be carried over the factory 
and the outline of the buildings 
should bo broken up by introduc- 
ing dark textured areas to break 
up the shadow outlines which will 
exist under certain conditions of 
lighting. 

The effective tone of a rough 
surface depends largely upon the 
shape of the surface particles and 
the shadow thrown by them. If 
the particles are translucent, the 
effect of shadow will bo less pro- 
nounced. The brightness of grass 
is, therefore, little changed by 
the direction of light. On the 
other hand, a surface with a 
granular texture may appear too 
dark when seen up-sun, The 
extent of texturing must, there- 
fore, bo adjusted to resemble that 
of the surrounding area unless 
contrasts of tone are desirable to 
develop a desired pattern. 

Nets garnished with fabric have 
been used in military operations 
to conceal comparatively small 
targets. They have also been 
used in large areas to cover im- 
portant targets of much larger 
size where good concealment was 
specially important. The coat of 
the netting and the structure to 


support it was groat, and the time 
needed for installation and main- 
tenance was an important factor. 
The use of extensive net coverage 
was, therefore, strictly limited. 
The proportion of fabric to open 
space in the net coxild be varied 
so as to give the right proportion 
of shadow and thereby simulate a 
surface of appropriate tone. 

The completeness of conceal- 
ment which can be achieved de- 
IHinds greatly irpon the extent of 
the work carried out. In using 
the limited resources available for 
camouflage during the Second 
Great War it was, therefore, neces- 
sary to determine the relative 
importance of various targets, the 
nature of the attack likely to he 
delivered, and whether the attack 
would be by day or night. Certain 
targets, altliough of exceptional 
importance, were in positions 
which could not bo effectively 
concealed by reasonable means. 
Other targets were in areas un- 
likely to be attacked except by 
night. The asRcssmcnt of targets 
according to their importance and 
the likelihood of attack was, there- 
Ibre, th(5 most important factor 
in directing the use of limited 
resources to best advantage. 

Difficulty of Hiding Landmarks 

The concealment of landmarks 
which might assist the attacker in 
fixing llic position of his target 
may be as important as the con- 
cealment of the target itself. 
Landmarks, to bo effective for 
this purpose, must necessarily be 
large and conspicuoxis. Conceal- 
ment, therefore, presents great 
difficulties. Altliough in fixing the 
sites for importairt targets promi- 
nent landmarks were avoided as 
far as possible, it was not usually 
practicable to treat landmarks 
themselves by camouflage pro- 
cesses. Largo lakes of distinctive 
shape wore drained because when 
shining in the moonlight they 
constituted landmarks of excep- 
tional importance. Arrangements 
wore also made to darken plumes 
of white smoko and steam so that 
they were less conspicuous against 
tho general dark background. 

The existence of camouflage 
greatly decreased the anxiety and 
therefore improved tho efficiency 
of those protected by it during the 
long-continued raiding seasons. 
Little, if any, British camouflage 
was done for that reason alone. 
A great deal of camouflage was 
done by the enemy in Germany 
and also in tho occupied territories 
in positions which could so easily 
be found that it did not apprecia- 
ably increase the operational diffi- 
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ciilty of attack. Its psychological 
value may have amply justified 
the use of labour and materials 
which were more easily available 
than in Great Britain. 

Camoys, Babon. English title 
borne by the family of Stonor. 
Its first holder was Sir Thomas 
Camoys, who fought at Agin court 
and died in 1421. After his grand- 
son, the 2nd baron, died in 1426, 
the title was in abeyance over 
400 years. In 1839 it was revived 
for Thomas Stonor, a descendant 
of the 2nd baron’s daughter, and 
Ralph, the 5th baron (b. 1884, 
succeeded his father 1897), is his 
descendant. The family is an old 
Roman Catholic one, with its scat 
at Stonor, Oxon. The title dates 
from 1383 for purposes of pre- 
cedence. 

Camp (Lat. caynpus^ a field). 
Group of tents or buildings for 
the accommodation of a body of 
people, usually military. Tempor- 
ary camps usually consist of tents 
laid out in lines, and can bo moved 
at a few hours’ notice, the troops 
taking their accommodation with 
them. More permanent camps 
consist of rows of huts built of 
timber, asbestos, or corrugated 
iron ; the latter are in the form 
of a half cylinder and known as 
Nissen huts. Certain military 
centres comprising stone or brick- 
built buildings are known as 
standing camps, e.g. Aldershot 
iq.v.), Catterick, Strensall. 

The Roman camp was laid out 
in the form of a square, as a rule 
fronting the east, and protected 
by a rampart {vallum) and a ditch 
(fossa). It was divided into two 
parts by a broad road (via princi- 
palis) rxmning parallel with the 
front, terminating in two gates, 
porta principalis dextra (on the 
right) and porta principalis sinistra 
(on the loft). The via principalis 
itself was cut at right angles by 
the via praetoria, at the end of 
which were the porta praetoria on 
the front and the porta dectmana 
in the rear. The larger division 
of the camp, that towards the 
rear, contained the tents of the 
legions and the allied contingents 
(socii) ; at the junction of the via 
principalis and the via praetoria 
was the praetorium, the tent of the 
commander-in-chief the 

quarters of the chief officers (prin- 
cipes) ; the altar on which the 
general offered sacrifice ; the tribu- 
nal, from which he addressed the 
troops or pronounced sentences ; 
the quaestorium, or paymasters’ 
quarters ; the augurale, where the 
auspices were taken. The light- 
armed auxiliary forces were quar- 


tered in tront. In the figure, hast. 
(= hastati), princ. (= primipes), 
pilus (also called triarii) indicate 
the first, second, and third lines of 
the infantry. On both sides of the 
praetorium and quaestorium are 
squadrons of cavalry (iurmae 
equiium). V aletudinariwm is the 
infirmary ; veierinarium, the hos- 
pital for horses and mules ; p?-ae- 
fectus castrorum and p. fahrum 
show the quarters of the officers 
roughly corresponding to quarter- 
master and chief engineer. The 
camp of the standing armies of im- 
perial times was virtually a fortified 
barracks. Examples are the camp 
of the praetorian guards at Rome 
and that of the 3rd legion at Lam- 
baesa in Africa, of which many 
traces remain. 

British troops engaged on puni- 
tive expeditions, as in certain 
colonial w'ar.s, formed a perimeter 
camp, the sleeping accommoda- 
tion being surrounded by a parapet. 


If horse or pack transport was used, 
the wagons were formed into a 
square, axle to axle, with the shafts 
pointing outwards. The loads were 
taken off the animals and built up 
into a defensive perimeter. 

In the N. Africa campaigns of 
the Second Great War, the desert 
armies camped in laager. "When an 
armoured formation laagered, the 
fighting vehicles were drawn up in 
parallel columns with their “ soft- 
skinned” transport and troop- 
carriers parked inside the lines. 
Tanks on the flanking columns had 
their guns swung outwards to meet 
any sudden night attack, and the 
rear of the laager was protected 
by a line of anti-tank guns. While 
in laager, the fighting vehicles 
were replenished with fuel and 
ammunition. 

An entrenched camp is an 
improvised fortress set up by 
troops awaiting reinforcements or 
a favourable turn in a campaign. 
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Camp. Flan of tlie camp at Novaesium (Nenss), a typical example ot a Roman 

military camp in the 1st century A.D. 
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A typical example was that 
established for the defence of 
Tobruk in 1941, where the peri- 
meter was strongly fortified with 
machine-gun posts and surrounded 
on the landward side with barbed 
\Aire and minefields. 

During the Second Great War, 
vast camps were set up through- 
out Great Britain and N. Ireland 
to accommodate British and U.S. 
troops. Most of these camps con- 
sisted of hutments, and were, in 
effect, small townships, having 
their ow'n water supply, lighting 
and power plants, concrete roads, 
and underground drainage sys- 
tems. They were provided with 
air raid shelters and elaborately 
camouflaged to prevent detection 
from the air. Early in 1944 scores 
of new camps were established in 
southern England to accommodate 
the troops assembling for the 
invasion of Europe. In the R.A.F. 
the term camp was generally 
applied to temporary airfields as 
distinct from peace-time aero- 
dromes, which are called stations. 
^ee Bivouac ; Camping ; Con- 
centration Camp ; Holiday Camp ; 
Internment Camp. 

Campagna Romana. Low- 
lying region surrounding Rome. 
Mostly an undulating plain, flat 
and marshy, by the Meditenunean, 
it rises on the N.E. to the Sabine 
Rills, and on the S.E. to the Alban 
Hills, with their crater lakes. 
Though not unhealthy in Roman 
times, when it bore numerous 
towns and villas, it became mal- 
arious ow'ing to the arrival at 
some moment of the anopheles 
mosquito. Of many attempts to 
improve soil and climate by 
drainage and afforestation, those 
from c. 1925 onwards achieved 
some success. The soil, composed 
chiefly of tufa, with lava and 
peperino, has not been steadily 
cultivated over long periods in the 
past. Horses, cattle, bufflalocs, 
sheep, and goats are pastured ; 
hides, wool, cheese, and wine are 
produced- The inundations of 
the Tiber, the fumes from the 
sodden soil, and mosquitoes have 
(completed the ruin begun by the 
Goths, Vandals, Lombards, Nor- 
mans, and Saracens, who des- 
stroyed the former townis and 
do-populated the district. 

Campaign (late Lat. cavvpania, 
open country). Connected group 
of military operations which ter- 
minate in a decisive result. 
When hostilities w^ere protraetetl 
in a single theatre of war, (lam- 
paigns tended to become f)unc- 
tiiated by the seasons ; when 
severe cold or heavy rains set in 


armies went into winter (piarters. 
There were exceptions to this 
practice, e.g. the winter campaign 
in the Crimean war, 1854-55. 

During the First Great Whir 
weather had less effect upon 
military operations, though major 
offensives were seldom launched 
before the spring ; and cam- 
paigns generally referred to the 
territorial aspect of the fighting, 
e.rj. E, African, German S.W. 
African, Mesopotamian, Egyptian, 
Palestine, Salonika, and Serbian 
eampaigns. The camjjaigns of 
the Second Great War were 
punctuated even less by weather. 
The Russian campaigns were fre- 
({uently fought in the depth of 
winter. 9’he campaigns on N. 
xAfrica and Italy, Malaya, Burma, 
Germany, and the Pacific Islands, 
were fought in all kinds of weatdi(‘.r. 

Campaign Stars. Seiies of 
stars awarded by the British 
government for servh^e in the 

Second Great 
W a r . h] i g h t 

separate s tars 
w 0 i* o issued : 
1939-45 Star, 
Africa Star, Air 
Crew Europ(^ 
Star, Atlantic 
Star, Burma 
Star, FraiKic 
a 11 d Germany 
Star, Italy Star, 
Pacific Star. 
T h 0 1939-45 

Star, originally 1939-43 Star, 
was authorised in dune, 1943, 
and was awarded to person lud of 
the navy, ai-my, air force, and 
merchant navy with six months’ 
operational service against tlu-i 
enemy, or who had taken part in 
certain overseas operations of 
more limited duration. The rib- 
bon consists of equal vertical 
stripes of red, navy blue, and R. A . IC 
blue, symbolising the three ser- 
vices. The award was e.xtendcd 
in May, 1945, to cover operations 
up to that date, and is usually 
worn in conjunction with s])e(iifi(^ 
campaign stars. A clasp to the 
star was awarded to air cnovs 
I>articipating in the battle of 
Britain, 1940. 

The eight stars are identical 
in design, being six-poiiitod, with 
the royal cipher suri’ounded by a 
band and surmounted by a crown. 
The star bears on the band the 
title of the apjiropriate cam})aign. 
'I’liey wcT*c made by the Royal 
Mint, and the first were struidc in 
March, 1946. The maximum 
number of stars that may be held 
by one recipient is five. Two 
or more stars are worn from the 



Campaign Star 
of 1939-45 



Tommaso Campan- 
ella, Italian 
philosopher 


ctmtre of the chest leftward : 
1939— 4o ^ Atlantic j Aii* Crew 
Europe ; Africa ; Pacific ; Burma; 
Italy ; France and Germany. 

Campanella, Tommaso (1568- 
1639). Italian ])hilosopher. Bornat 
Stilo in Calabria., 8ept. 5, 1568, 
he entered the »«»« ? 

I) 0 m i n i c a. n 
ordei', studied 
at Romo and 
Padua, and led 
a vvancUadng 
life till 1598, 
when he was 
arrested by 
the Spanish 
governm cut 
and kept in pri- 
son for twenty-seven years. Re- 
leased through the intervention of 
Pope Urban VIII, he took refuge 
ill Francis and obtained a pension 
irom Ricbidieu. He endeavoured 
to prove the existenec of God 
from our idea of Him. The idea 
of an infinite being cannot 
})roceed from linite beings like 
ours(dv(vs, but only from the 
infinite being Himself, who must 
thei'clbri^ exist. While in prison, 
(^am pa, mi la wrote Civitas Solis 
(city oF thi‘. sun), describing a 
rnodc!! static similar to Plato’s 
Republic. Me died at Paris, 
May 21, 1639. 

Campania. Region of S.W. 
Italy. It comprises the provinces 
of Avellino, Bimevento, Caserta, 
Napl(‘H, and Salerno. Except near 
the eoa,Kt, it is mountainous ; its 
valli^ys, especially that of the 
Volturno livin*, are among the 
most fiu’tile iu Europe and pro- 
duiu^ filenti Fully fruits and vege- 
tal lies (tomatoes), hemp and 
tobaiu'io. Ar(w, 5,250 sq. m. Pop. 
(1951) 4,308,408. 

It has alwa,yH been, and still 
is, ones of the most densely popu- 
latial districts of Italy, having 709 
inhabitants to the sip m. The 
wheat, wine, and oil of Campania 
have been eelcdiratcd from an- 
ti([ujty. The Regio Felix (fertile 
district) of the Homans, it in- 
cluded many magnificent villas 
and pleasure (uticjs, such as Bene- 
ventnm, Baiae, Capua, (hnnae, 
Piiicoli, Neapolis (Naples), Her- 
culaneum, Pompeii, Salernum, 
Stabiae, Nola, and Gaeta. It was 
colonised by the Greeks, con- 
(|uered by the Etruscans, the 
Samnites, and the Romans. Cam- 
[)ania is celebrated for its climate 
and its siaaiery, its harbours and its 
f)eopl(^, who retain traces of their 
Oscian ancestry. 

Pdghting in the region during 
the Hecorul Groat War is treated 
under Cassino ; Volturno, etc. 
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Campania. Atlantic liner be- 
longing to the Cunard company. 
Built in 1S03, she made an Atlan- 
tic crossing in record time, having 
a speed of 22 knots. She was 601 ft. 
long, 65 ft. in beam, and could take 
900 passengers. During the First 
Great War the Campania was taken 
lor naval service as a seaplane- 
carrying ship. She was sunk in the 
Firth of Forth after breaking 
from her nlooring^ during a gale 
and colliding with a battleship, 
Nov. 10, 1918. 

Another Campania, an escort 
carrier completed 1944, did good 
service on Russian convoys during 
the Second Groat War. 

Campanile {Lat. cempana, a 
bell). Italian name for a bell 
tower, extended to similar struc- 
tures outside Italy. Campanil i 
date from the introduction of hells 
in the 7th century. The typical 
form of early speeimems, to judge 
from existing remains in Home, 
was square, with a perfectly plain 
outline and no decoration except 
possibly at the top where the b(“lfry 
was placed, 'rhis pattern was pre 
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Campania. Cunard liner built in 1893 and sunk, while on war seryice, in the 

Firth of Forth, November 10, 1918 


served through the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, and outlasted the 
latter period. At Ravenna, how- 
ever, there are cylindrical towers 
of a date anterior to those at 
Rome, and the cylindrical cam- 
panile of S. Theodoric at Uzos 
supplies further evidence of this 
variation in form. 

The prevalent shape of the Ita- 
lian campanile of the later 8th and 
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Campanile. The old Campanile in the 
' completed in 1150, but collapsed 


Piazza di San Marco, Venice. It was 
in 1002. and was rebuilt in 1911 


early 9th centuries was square and 
plain except for more or less im- 
portant string courses (5. 'y.). These 
are less prominent in most of the 
later Romanesque campaniii oj 
Northern Italy, and they dis 
appear almost entirely from the 
Venetian campaniii of the 13th 
century and after. Often the sides 
of the towers w^ere not strictly 
vertical ; those, for example, of 
the campanile of S. Zeno at Verona 
have a slight entasis in accordance 
with the principle of perspective 
applied to the columns of the Par- 
thenon. Most are pierced with 
windows, those in the upper part 
being wider than those near the 
ground. 

One of the largest medieval cam- 
paniii in the world was that in the 
Piazza di San Marco at Venice. It 
was begun about 900 and completed 
about 1150. In the 1 6th century 
it was remodelled, the arcaded 
belfry being then added. It col- 
lapsed July 14, 1902, but was 
re-erected in 1911 on stronger 
foundations but according to the 
original plan. It stood 325 ft. 
high and was a mixture of early 
medieval and Renaissance work- 
manship. In beauty, Giotto Bon- 
clone’s campanile at Florence ex- 
ceeds all others extant. Begun in 
1334 under Giotto’s direction, it 
was fini.shed about 1350 by Pisano 
and others, Giotto being then dead. 
It is square in plan, 37 ft. to a 
side and 275 ft high. It has five 
stories and is encased externally 
in black and white marble and is 
decorated with reliefs by Giotto, 
Luca della Ro bbia, and o thers. In 
niches above the reliefs are a 
number of statues of prophets and 
patriarchs. 

The famous leaning tower of 
Pisa, which was built during 1174- 
1350, has a height of 179 ft. from 
its summit to the ground. Its 
inclination from the perpendic- 
ular is more than 16 ft. and in- 
creases very slowly. Cylindrical in 
form, it is surrounded by eight 
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storeys of columns placed one over 
another. Fine camnanili are to be 
seen near the catiedral at Cre- 
mona and in the Piazza dei Signori 
at Verona. There are a few cam- 
panili in Great Britain, notably at 
Chichester and Wilton. 

Canijpaiiology (Late Lat. earn- 
pana, a bell ; Gk. logos, discussion). 
The study of bells, strictly of their 
history but commonly understood 
as the art or science of bell-ringing. 
The earliest dated English church 
swinging bell, 1296, is at Claugh- 
ton, Lancs ; one at Caversfield, 
near Bicester, Oxon, bearing no 
date, is believed to have been made 
about 1200. A pioneer in change 
ringing, which began in England in 
the 17th century, was Fabian Sted- 
man of Cambridge, who gave his 
name to the Stedman change. The 
earliest societies, e,g. the St. Ste- 
ohen’s Society of Bristol, rang 
bells up and down in rounds (in 
regular order) ; the oldest ringing 
surviving body for change ringing 
is the Ancient Society of College 
Youths, founded in 1637. 

Bells are said to be rung in 
changes when the regular order of 
striking them is varied. The 
changes on four bells (rarely rung) 
are called singles. A peal consists 
of 5,000 or more non-repeated 
changes. The number of changes 
which can be rung in a peal is the 
continued product of all the nat- 
ural numbers from one to the 
number of bells used. Thus, three 
bells permit of six changes, four 
bells of 24, and eight of 40,320. 

There are many different named 
methods of ringing changes. The 
simplest peals are Grandsire on an 
odd number of bells, Plain Bob on 
an even number ; other favourite 
methods are Stedman and Treble 
Bob. Grandsire Triples is rung on 
eight bells, the changes being rung 
on the bells one to seven and the 
tenor or largest always striking in 
eighth place (“ tenor-behind ” and 
“ odd-bell ” methods). The me- 
thods in which the tenor bell 
changes, i.e. does not always strike 
in eighth place, are called “ even- 
bell ” metnods. (For a record peal 
of bells, see Appleton, Berks.) 

The odd-bell methods may be 
graphically represented thus : 

On six bells Doubles Grandsire 
„ eight bells Triples Doubles. 

,, ten bells Caters ' oY 

,, twelve bells Cinques J cinques 

The even-bell methods thus : 

On six bells Minor piain 

„ eight bells Major Bob Minor, 

„ ten bells Royal ' itoyal^dr 
„ twelve bells Maximus/ Maximus 

Campauulaceae. Large family 
embracing chiefly herbs and a few 


shrubs. It includes 53 genera and 
about 1,000 species, possessing 
acrid and often poisonous proper- 

ties. They 

ill! Eirl alternate 

I 1 1 ffl I n I H without 

I llljljl ' I 1 five-cleft 

ill II il* '> ill tabular five- 
I T I '1' lobed corolla. 

IiJIj ll.lwiLi Ihlii 

Campanulaceae, Net- ^ more 

tie leaved campanula, celled berry 

C. trachelium or capsule 

containing many minute seeds. 
The species are found in all 
regions, but are most abundant in 
temperate climates. The principal 
genera are Lobelia and Campanula. 
See Bell-flower; Lobelia. 

Campbell. Isolated group of 
islands in the S. Pacific, situated 
in lat. 52° 34^ S. and long. 160° 10' 
E. They are mountainous and 
wooded and cover about 95 .sq. m. 
They belong to New Zealand, from 
which they are distant 145 m., 
have .several good harbours, and a 
varied flora. They were discovered 
in 1810 by Captain Hazelburgb. 

Campbell. Name of a fainou.s 
Scottish family, the head of which 
is the duke of Argyll {q-v.). A 
Celtic word, it means, according to 
the best authorities, wry mouth. 
The surname became very general 
in Argyllshire in the W. highlands, 
and there were soon numerous 
branches of the Campbells. Sir 
Duncan Campbell of Lochow, who 
was made Lord Campbell in 1445, 
was the ancestor of the dukes of 
Argyll and the marquesses of 
Breadalhane. Other brandies are 
represented by the carls of 
Loudoun and of Cawdor. 

Campbell, John Cambbei-l, 1st 
Baron (1779-1861). British law- 
yer. He was born at Cupar, Fife, 
Sept. 15, 1779. Educated at Cupar 
and St. Andrews, where for throe 
years he studied for the ministry, 
he came to London, 1798. In 1806 
he was called to the bar. In 1830 
he was returned as Whig M.P. for 
Stafford, and in 1833 was made 
solicitor-general. Ho became attor- 
ney-general in 1834, 1835-39, and 
again in 1840-41, when ho was 
made lord chancellor of Ireland 
and raised to the peerage. In 1846 
ho became chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster. In 1850 Campbell 
was made lord chief justice, and 
in 1869 attained his ambition of 
being lord chancellor, a post 
which he held until his death, June 
22, 1861. He was largely respon- 
sible for the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act of 1835, the Libel Act of 
1843, generally known as Lord 


I 


Campbelfs Act, and much other 
legislation. He wrote Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors, 1845-47, the 
last vol., containing Brougham and 
Lyndhurst, appearing after his 
death ; and Lives of the Chief Just- 
ices of England, 1849-57. Consult 
Life, ed. M. S. Hardcastle, 1881. 

Campbell, Alexander (1788- 
1866). .b'oundcr of the sect known 
as Disciples of Christ or Campbell- 

ites. Born in 
CO. Antrim, 
Ireland, Sept. 
12, 1788, he 
emigrated to 
America in 
1809. After 
some years in 
the Presbyter- 
ian and Baptist 

became an 
independent and itinerant prea- 
cher, chiefly in Virginia, Western 
I^cnnsylvania, and Ohio. About 
1827 his followers formed them- 
selves into a separate society under 
the title Disciples of Christ, which 
at the close of the 19th century 
numbered .some 600,000. Campbell 
(lied in W. Virginia, March 4, 1866. 

Campbell, Gordon (1886- 
1953). British sailor. Born Jan. 6, 
1886, ho saw ac'tive service 1914- 
17 during the First Great War, re- 
ceiving the V.(h in 1917 when 
commanding the Farnhorough (Q 
5), one of the ships [see Q-ship) 
used to counteract Gorman sub- 
marines. Commanding the battle 
cruiser Tiger, 1925-27, and naval 
A.D.G. to King George V, 1928, he 
was promoted rear-admiral 1928, 
vice-admiral 1932. He was Na- 
tional M.P. for Burnley, 1931-35, 
llis books included My Mystery 
Ships, 1928 ; Number Thirteen 
(autobiography), 1932, and a life of 
James Cook, 1*936. Ho died Oct. 3, 
1953. 

Campbell, (Ignathjs) Roy 
D tTNNAOHIE (b. 1901). South 
African poet. Born at Durban, 
Oct. 2, 1901, son of a Natal sen- 
ator, ho was educated at the high 
school there and at Oxford, and 
was a good Rugby footballer. Ho 
enli.sted at 15 for the First Great 
War. Attracted to Provence, he 
won prizes for bullfighting, at 
rodeos, and as a j ouster, as well as 
engaging in horse-dealing. Syip- 
pathising with fascism, he served 
in Gen, Franco’s army in the 
Spanish civil war. His poetry, 
best known in Groat Britain by 
earlier works, e.g. The Flaming Ter- 
rapin, The Wayzgoose, Adam^- 
tor, is rugged and individual in its 
use of powerful imagery and sharp 
consonants. Talking Bronco, 1946, 
was highly praised by critics. 
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Campbell, Sir Malcolm (1885- I 
1948). British motorist. Born 1 
March 11, 1885, he was educated I 

at Uppingham i 
and in Ger- 
m a n y and 
Franco. He be- 
gan motor rac- 
ing as a hobby 
in 1910; some 
20 years later 
he was famous 

, « ^ „ for attacks on 

Sir Malcolni C&nipD6ll» world Rnood 
British motorist tne woim speed 

record in his 
car Blue Bird. He and Henry 
Segrave (1896-1930) held this 
record alternately, and on Sept. 3, 
1935, Campbell became the first 
man to drive at 300 m.p.h. 
Experimenting next with motor 
boats, he set up at Coniston, Aug. 
19, 1939, a world record of 141-74 
m.p.h. He was knighted in 1931. 

Campbell was a member of 
Lloyd’s, and motoring editor of 
the Daily Mail. In the First 
Great War ho had been a pilot ; in 
the Second he was attached to the 
military police. He died Dec. 31, 
1948. Among his books are My 
30 Years of Speed, 1935 ; Romance 
of Motor Racing, 1936 ; Speed on 
Wheels, 19^9. 

His son Donald Campbell (b. 
1921) designed a turbo-jet hydro- 
plane called Bluebird with which 
on July 23, 1955, he established a 
world speed record on water of 
202*32 m.p.h. on Ullswator. On 
Nov. 16, 1955, he raised the record 
with the same boat to 216-2 m.p.h. 
on Lake Mead, Nevada, U.S.A., 
and on Oct. 19, 1956, achieved 
225*63 m.p.h. with Bluebird on 
Coniston Water, Lancs. 

Campbell, Mrs. Patrick (1865- 
1940). British actress. Beatrice 
Stella Tanner was born in London, 
Feb. 9, 1865, 
to an English 
father and an 
Italian mother. 

She studied 
music and was 
a talented 
pianist, but in 
1888 made her 
appearance on 
the professional Mrs. Patrick 

stage at Liver- 

tt , Bntish actress 
pool. Her per- 
formance as The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray {q-v,) at the St. James’s 
Theatre, 1893, established her 
reputation as an actress of the 
front rank, She was without rival 
in the portrayal of highly strung, 
emotional women, and a long list 
of outstanding parts included 
Hedda Gabler, Lady Macbeth, 
Magda, Elektra, M61isande (in Eng- 
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lish and French). In 191 4 she created 45 ; deputy to the foreign secy, on 
the part of Eliza Doolittle in the council of foreign ministers, 
Shaw’s Pygmalion ; and appeared 1945-46 ; ambassador to Egypt, 
in The Thirteenth Chair, 1920 ; 1946-50, when he retired. 

Madame Sand, 1920 ; The Mat- Campbell,THOMAS( 1777-1844). 
riarch, 1929. In 1884 she married British poet. Bom in Glasgow, 
Patrick Campbell (who was killed July 27, 1777, the youngest son of 
during the S. African War, 1900), a Virginia merchant, he went to 
and in 1914 George Cornwallis- Glasgow grammar school and uni- 
West. Her reminiscences, My versity. He lived in Edinburgh 
Life and Some Letters, 1922, in- 1797-1800, and in 1799 published 


eluded her correspondence with 
Bernard Shaw. She died in the 
U.S.A., April 9, 1940. 

Campbell, Reginald John (b. 


^ _ JL 

The Pleasures of Hope, which won 
immediate popular favour. In the 
following summer he visited various 
German cities, and settled at 


1867). British divine. Born in Altona for the winter. On the 
London, of Ulster Nonconformist alarm of war in the spring of 1801 

parents, he was he returned to England and con- 

'(IpyHj educated at tributed to the Morning Chronicle 

III L' ^ University Ye Mariners of England and 

' ill College, Not- several other poems. At this time 

II ' ' tingham, and he wrote Lochiel and Hohenlinden. 

■ I'll Christ Church, After 1803 he settled in London, 

I im i' I Oxford. He and in 1805 he received a pension 

Hr A l-^ became a Con- of £200. 

gregational In 1809 Campbell published his 

1^11 ImII I I ' DiiRisfsr in charming narrative poem Ger- 

R. J. Campbell, 1895, and sue- trude of Wyoming, with some of 

British divine ceeded Dr. the most popular of his shorter 

Rvsaeii Parker at the poems, including The Battle of the 

City Temple, London, in 1903. Baltic and Lord UUin’s Daughter. 
Four years later he published The In 1834-35 he visited Algiers, and 
New Theology, which he later described his experiences in Let- 
repudiated. In 1916 he was re- ters from the South, 1837, and in 
ceivedinto the Church of England. 1842 published The Pilgrim of 

1. ■ - - an^ Of.VlAT 


Vioar of Christ Church, 
Westminster, 1917-21, 
and of Holy Trinity 
Brighton, 1924, he be- 
came canon residen- 
tiary of Chichester, 
1930, and was chan- 
cellor of the cathedral, 
1936-46. His books 
include The Call of 
Christ, 1933 ; The 
Peace of God, 1936 ; 
Lives of Thomas 
Arnold and David 
Livingstone. 




Glencoe and Other 
Poems. Removing to 
Boulogne in 1843, he 
died there June 15, 
1844. He was buried 
in W estminster Abbey. 

Campbell’s poetry 
is very unequal, but 
he wrote in Pleasures 
of Hope lines that 
have become house- 
hold words ; and Ye 
Mariners of England 
and The Battle of 
the Baltic are popular 


Lives 0 1 I nomas Thomas Camphell, -Ro+ffi 

Arnold and David British poet and The Battle of 

Livingstone. A/ier MacUse the Baltic are popular 

Campbeil, Sir Ronald Hugh examples of national songs. ^ 
(h. 1883). British diplomatist, prose writings, including a Life 

Born Sept, 27, 1883, he entered ofMrs. Siddons, havenot survivM. 

the foreign office, 1907, and was Consult Life and Lett^s, W. 

private secretary to Lords Oar- Beattie, 1849 ; Complete Poetacal 

nook, Hardinge, and Curzon, 1913- Works, ed. J. L. Robertson, 1907. 
20 ; minister to France, 1929-35 ; Campbell, William Willed 
to Yugoslavia, 1935-39; am- (1861-1918). Canadian po^. Born 
bassador to France, 1939^ ; and at Berlin, now Kitchener, Ontano, 
to Portugal, 1940-45. June 1, 1861, 

Campbell, Sir Ronald Ian the son of a 
(b, 1890). British diplomatist, clergyman, he 

Bom June 7, 1890, he was edu- was educated 

Gated at Eton and Magdalen at Toronto 

College, Oxford. He entered the high school 

diplomatic service, 1914, and his and at Cam- 
posts included those of 2nd and bridge, Mass, 
ist secy., Paris, 1920 ^23 ; acting In 1885 he was , , 

counseUor, Washington, 1927-31 ; ordained, but | ^ j| 

minister plenipotentiary, Paris, after working Campbell, 

1938- 39; minister at Belgrade, in New Eng- Canadian poet 

1939- 41, and at Washington, 1941- land and as miott^Fru 
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rector at St. Stephen, Brunswick, 
lie entered the civil service, 1891, 
and was made bibliographer of the 
Dominion Archives of Ottawa. 
His first published volume of verse, 
Lake Lyrics, appeared in 1889 : 
this was followed by Collected 
Verse, 1906, Poetical Tragedies, 
1908, and War Lyrics, 1915. He 
wrote the novels, Ian of the 
Orcades, 1906, and A Beautiful 
Rebel, 1909. He. died Jan. 1, 1918. 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
Henry ( 1 836-1908 ). British states- 
man. Born in Glasgow Sept. 7, 

1836, ho was 
a son of James 
Campbell, 
wholesale 
draper. His 
mother b e - 
longed to the 
B annerm an 
family, engag- 
ed in a similar 
business in 
Manchester, 
and on the 
death of liis uncle Henry Bamu‘r- 
man in 1872 he took the name by 
which he is known. His father was 
lord provost of Glasgow in 1840- 
43, and his only brother, James 
Alexander Campbell (1825-1908), 
was Conservative M.P. for the uni- 
versities of Glasgow and Aberdeen 
from 1880 to 1906, 

Henry was educated at Glasgow 
high school and university, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, For 
a short time in business, he soon 
turned to polities, and was 
returned as Liberal M.P. for Stir- 
ling Burghs in 1868, retaining 
this seat until his death. During 
1871-74, and again in 1880, he 
was financial secretary to the War 
Office. In 1882 he became secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, and during 
1884-85 was chief secretary to the 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. In the 
short Liberal ministry of 1886 he 
was secretary for war, and then 
another six years in opposition 
followed. In 1892 he returned to 
the War Office as secretary, and 
brought about the abolition of the 
office of commander-in-chief and 
the retirement of the duke of 
Cambridge. The Liberal govern- 
ment to which he belonged fell in 
1895 as the result of a vote of 
censure passed on him for allowing 
the stock of cordite to run low. 

Knighted in 1895, Sir Henry 
was chosen to succeed Sir Williain 
Harcourt as leader of the Liberal 
party in 1899, when the party was 
rent by internal divisions. At 
first he suppoided the South 
African War, though ho did not 
hesitate to attack the diplomacy 



Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, British 
statesman 


that preceded it, and to urge the 
offer of peace terms at the earhest 
opportunity. In its later phases 
his condemnation of the “methods 
of barbarism ” employed pro- 
voked hostility from a section of 
his party. After the war he op- 
posed the education proposals of 
Balfour and the tariff policy of 
Chamberlain. 

His reward came in 1905, when 
Balfour resigned, and King Ed- 
ward sent for him to form a 
ministry. At the general election 
of .fan,, 1906, the Liberals were 
returned with a large majority anrl 
C.-B., then confirmed as prime 
minister, at once insisted on the 
grant of self-government to the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State. 
A reduction in naval and miHtar\' 
expenditure and a new education 
measure followed, and C.-B. also 
led the party against the house 
of lords preliminary to the cur- 
tailment of its powei’s. In spite of 
failing health he remained at his 
post until 1908 ; then on Api'il 4 
he resigned and on April 22 died 
in Downing Street. 

Camphell-Banuerman was iu‘i- 
ther a great statesman nor a great 
orator, yet he siicet^eded wlion' 
abler men might 
have failed 
because of his un- 
varying good hu 
m 0 u r and h i i 
sturdy common 
sense ; while bv 
tact, geniality, and 
some real wit ho 
won respect and 
popularity. Consult 
Life, J. A. Spender, 

192 3; Letters, 
ed. Lord Pentland, 

1925. 


to give a speed of 35 knots. Her 
original armament of four 4-in. 
guns and 12 2 1 -in. torpedo tubes 
was reduced when she was taken 
over by the R.N. 

H.M.8. Campbeltown was the 
blockship at tlio raid on St. 
Nazairc {q.v.) on March 28, 1942, 
and carried the storming party 
of commando troops. She had 
her hows filled with concrete and 
was laden with explosives. Under 
Lt.-Comdr. S. H. Beattie, she ram- 
med the lock gates, was scuttled 
there, and blow up later. Her 
comma nder, taken prisoner during 
the raid, won the V.C. 

Campbeltown. Royal burgh 
and seaport of Argyllshire, Scot- 
land, 83 m. by 
boat S.W. of Glas- 
gow, with which 
there is also regu- 
lar air connexion. 
It is an important 
fishing centre. 
There are whisk}' 

Campbeltown arms isf a 

clothing factory, 

a ereammy, and net-making 
works, and near by is a colliery, 
In the main street is a Celtic cross, 
0 . 1375. The town was called 




Campbeltown, Argyllshire. View ot the loch and har- 
bour of this Scottish fishing centre 


Campbellton. Town of New 
Brunswick, Ganada. In the extreme 
N. of Restigoucho co., at the head 
of navigation of the Restigoucho 
river, it is served by C.N.R. It is 
the centre of a lumber and mixed 
farming district and famous for 
salmon and trout fishing and big 
game hunting. Pop. (1951 ) 7,754. 

Campbelitown. A town of 
N.S.W., Australia, 31 m. 8.W. of 
Sydney. Named in 1820 by 
Governor Macquarie after his 2ud 
wife, it is a centre for the daiiy 
produce, fruit, and poultry of the 
area. Pop. (1954) 9,695. 

Campbeltown. One of the 
50 over-age destroyers transferrinl 
to the Royal Navy by the U.S.A, 
in return for Atlantic bast's (q.v,), 
Built 1919 as the Buchanan, sht' 
displaet'd 1,090 tons on a hiugth 
of 309 ft. and a beam of 30 ft. Her 
('ugiues developed 24,200 s.h.p. 


after the Gampbells of Argyll. 
Pop. (1951) 7,169. 

Campden HiU. London tho- 
roughfart'. A winding lane, known 
now as Gampden Hill Road, it leads 
from Church Btreet, Kensington, 
to Holland Walk. In it stood 
Gampden House, built in 1612 by 
Baptist Hicks, Viscount Gampden. 
Later ocanipitu's were Princess 
(lat(‘r Qut'en) Anne, Lord Burling- 
ton, and Jjord Letdimere. It was 
pulled down early in the 20th cen- 
tury. There was formerly a big 
obst'i'vatory on Gampden Hill, the 
last to use it htung Hir G. B. Airy 
(f/.e.). (J. K. Ght'sterton was born 
on tile hill in 1 874. aSVc Kensington. 

Campe, .Ioachim Heinrich 
( 1 746“- IS 1 8). Gt'i’jnan lexico- 
graphtu' and w'Htt'i* of books for 
tlie young, one of which, based on 
DtLoe’s Robinson (h'usoe, was 
very popular. Born at Deensen 
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in Brunswick, June 29, 1746, and 
educated at Halle, in 1787 he 
became minister of education in 
Brunswick, where he reorganized 
the school system, and bought an 
educational ' publishing business. 
He died Oct. 22, 1818. 

Campeche or C.^mpeaciiy. 
State of S. Mexican. It forms the 
W. part of Yucatan peninsula, is 
bounded W. by Bay of Oampeche, 
and has an area of 19,670 sq. m. 
Composed largely of sandy plains 
with low hills, it produces cabinet 
timber, logwood (Bpan. campech(\ 
from which it is named), cotton, 
rice, sugar, tobacco, wax, hides 
and cattle. Pop. (1950) 122,098. 

Campeche or Campeaghy. 
Fortified city and harbour of 
Mexico. The capital of the state 
of Campeche, it is on the Bay of 
Campeche, 90 m. by rly. S.W. of 
Merida. Formerly an important 
place, it has an old citadel, a 
cathedral, and a university. Its 
trade has declined, but it still ex- 
ports chicle, sisal, and Panama 
hats. Its harbour is insecure, and 
cannot accommodate vessels of 
large draught. Shipbuilding is 
carried on. Founded in 1540, it 
was taken by the British in 1659. 
ft wa.s plundered by buccaneers in 
1678 and 1685. Pop. (ost.) 24,000. 

The Bay of Campeche is th(i 
S.W. part 'of the Gulf of Mexico, 
between Yucatan and Vera Cruz. 


Henry was not to be moved, he 
adjourned the court and returned 
to Rome. He took part in the 
diet of Augsburg in 1530, and died 
at Rome, July 25, 1539. 

Gamperdown. Town of Vic- 
toria, Australia, in Hampden co., 
123 m. W.S.VV. of Melbourne. It 
make.s butter, cheese, and clothing, 
and has sawmills. Hear by is the 
90-sq. m. salt lake Coranganiite. 
The neighbouring district i.s de- 
votcfl to arable and dairy farming 
and the raising of .sheep and cattle. 
Pop. (1954) 3,207. 

Gamperdown, Battle of. 
Naval engagement Oct. 11, 1797. 
between the English and the 
Dutch. 

iJunean blockaded the Dutch at 
the Texel with only the Venerable, 
Adamant, and three small vessels, 
while 95 enemy ships lay inside 
the j)ort. This blockade was a 
ti’imnph of audacity and courage, 
liy confusing signals and changing 
hags he made the Dutch admiral, 
J)(i Winter, believe that a great 
heet was in the distance. In Sept, 
the Dutch gave up the idea of 
embarking troops, and Duncan 
was driven home bv storms to 
Yarmouth to refit. 

On Oct. 7 De Wiiiter\s Heet came 
out and .stood along the Dutch 
coast towards the Maa.s. Duncan 
liastcned to sea with 16 ships of 
the line, and wont over to the 


almost unmanageable. For an 
hour the situation w’as extremely 
critical, hut Onslow, who had by 
this time smashed the Dutch rear, 
came to Duncan’s aid in the 
centre, where the Dutch ships 
were beaten to simrender, and the 
victory was decisive. It des- 
troyed the Dutch navy. Nine of 
the enemy ships struck, others 
fled, and most of those which 
escaped were severely damaged. 
An end was put to all hope of 
mvading England. Duncan’s ser- 
vices in suppressing mutiny were 
almost as great as those he ren- 
dered at Camperdown, and he 
was able to procure the release 
of 180 mutineers by presenting 
their petition in person. 

Gamphausea, Otto von (1812- 
96). Prussian statesman. Joining 
the Prussian ministry of finance, 
in 1849 he was elected to the diet 
of Prussia and in 1869 became 
finance minister for Prussia. It 
fell to his lot to deal with the 
indemnity received from France. 
An advocate of free trade princi- 
ples, he came into collision w'ith 
Bismarck on this and kindred mat- 
ters, and in 1878 resigned office. 
He died in Berlin, May 18, 1896. 

Gamphene. Crystalline hydro- 
carbon with the formula CioH^g, 
fairly widely distributed in nature 
and obtainable from the oil of 
Siberian pine. Camphene may 


Gampeggio, Lorenzo (1464- 
1539). Italian cardinal and diplo- 
mat. Born at Bologna, he studied 
civil law at 

W09^'lio took 

orders and in ||| jf|^i l|®B || 
Julhis IX. In 

15 18 beiiiET Lorenzo Campeggio, 

, \ ^ Italian cardinal 

then a car- 
dinal, he was sent to England to 
enlist Henry VIXI in a general 
league against the Turks. He 
failed in this, but with Wolsev he 
arranged an alliance between 
England and France. 1 1 enry V 11 1 
made him bishop of Salisbury. 

At Rome, 1519-24, Oampeggio 
urged the reform of church dis- 
cipline. In 1524, made archbishop 
of Bologna, he wa.s sent as 
cardinal legate to Germany. In 
1528 he came to England at Wol- 
scy’s request to try the divorce suit 
of Henry VIII. His orders from 
Romo were to arrange a reconcilia- 
tion, if possible, between Henry 
and Catherine, and to avoid any 
definite decision, and finally, on 
July 23, 1529, realizing that 


Texel to get in the line of the 
DutchuKui's possible retreat. The 
enemy were sighted on the morn- 
ing of Oct. H and the signal was 
hoisted that the fleet should head 
towards them in a line of bearing, 
each .ship engaging an enemy in the 
old-fashioned way. The signals 
were obscured and not well under- 
stood, and subsequent signals did 
not bring the fleet into formal 
order. The Dutch were drifting 
slowly toward.s the shallows and 
the w’ind was driving straight on 
shore in dark and rainy weather. 
J’hore was no time to be lost. 
With fine tactical insight, at about 
a c{uarter to twelve in the day., 
Duncan signalled the whole fleet 
to close the Dutch line, pass 
through its gaps, and engage to 
leeward, ?.e. to pass through 
between the Dutchmen and the 
shore. It was a bold step, for the 
coast was not far distant, and a 
stubborn fight was certain. 

Vice-admiral Onslow attacked 
the Dutch rear. Duncan himself 
passed through the line, firing both 
broadsides, in the thick of the 
battle and fighting against odds. 
The Venerable, Duncan’s flagship, 
was hulled by 45 shot between 
wind and water, and became 


be made artificially by removing 
hydrogen chloride from bornyl 
chloride, or from isobornyl chlor- 
ide, by the dehydration of borneol 
and isoborneol, and by the action 
of acetic anhydride on bornyla- 
raiiie. Camphene yields a number 
of products on oxidation, includ- 
ing camphor. 

Gamphor {Cinnamovium cam- 
phor a). .An evergreen tree of 
the family Lauraceae. A native 
of China, Japan, Formosa, and 
Cochin China, it has alternate, 
ribbed, lance-shaped leaves, and 
small greenish-white, more or less 
unisexual flowei*s without petals. 
The fruit is a small plum-like 
berry. It was formerly distinguish- 
e^d under the name of Camphora 
rjfficimrurn. The wood is used for 
making mothproof cabinets ; and 
crude camphor is obtained, by 
boiling pieces of the roots and 
branches and distilling the product, 

Gamphor (Arabic hafur). White, 
crystalline substance prepared 
from the camphor laurel, Ginna- 
momimi camphora. All parts of 
the tree contain a volatile oil, one 
of the constituents of which is 
camphor, but it is from its wood 
that camphor is almost exclusively 
made. The tree is felled and the 
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wood, reduced to chips, is heated 
with water in a still, the camphor 
being volatilised with the water- 
vapour, and carried over to an 
earthenware vessel, where it de- 
posits as a white mass. 

The product obtained by the 
distillation process is known as 
crude camphor and is occasionally 
exported in this condition, but 
usually it is sent to the refineries 
for treatment before being placed 
on the export market. At the 
refineries the crude camphor is 
placed in vats with lime, charcoal, 
or sand, the vats are heated, and 
the camphor is collected by sub- 
limation on the Lid of the vat, 
which has projecting ridges, giving 
to the refined camphor the size of 
the blocks in which it is sold. 

Originally used only as a 
medicine, camphor is less used in 
this way than formerly. Taken in 
small doses by mouth it is car- 
minative. It also produces 
expectoration by reflex irritation 
of the stomach and is commonly 
used with opium in the treatment 
of coughs. Applied externally as a 
liniment, it dilates the blood 
vessels of the skin, causing at first 
a sensation of warmth, subse- 
quently mild analgesia. Poisoning 
usually occurs in young children 
through the accidental swallowing 
of camphorated oil which consists 
of camphor dissolved in olive oil. 
The symptoms are nausea, vomit- 
ing and colic, delirium and convul- 
sions. Most cases recover. 

Camphor is a vain able industrial 
material and is much used in the 
manufacture of plastics and smoke- 
less powders. It is made synthetic- 
ally on a considerable scale from 
the pinene of turpentine oil. 

Campidano. District of Sar- 
dinia. In the S.W. part of the 
isle, it is a fertile plain with an 
average width of 10 m. and 
stretches diagonally N.W. and S.E. 
between the gulfs of Oristano and 
Cagliari. Noted for wine, fruit, and 
cereals it was the justification for 
Sardinia’s claim to be the granary 
of ancient Rome. Its yield in 
modern times has diminished. 

Campin, Robert (1375-1444). 
Flemish painter. He lived at 
Tournai, and it is not known 
where he learnt his art. Despite 
his dissolute life and his banish- 
ment from Tournai for a year, he 
was employed by the municipal 
authorities on mural and decora- 
tive paintings. In 1428 he exe- 
cuted a painting in oil colours and 
gold with the figures of S. Piat, S. 
Eleutherius, and the French king, 
queen, and dauphin. He was the 
master of Roger van der Weyden 


{q.v.), many of whose supposed 
works, including the celebrated 
Virgin and Child in a Room, in 
the National Gallery, London, arc 
generally attributed to Carnpiri. 
The Marriage of the Blessed Virgin, 
in the Prado museum, Madrid, was 
also probably painted by him. Ho 
died April 26, 1444. 

Campinas. City of Brazil, 65 
in. N.W. of Sao Paulo city. It is 
an important rly. junction, and is 
the centre of a rich cofteo and 
sugar growing district. It has 
cotton, machinery, and soap fac- 
tories, iron foundries, and tan- 
neries. Pop. (1050) 101,746. 

Campine (Flemish Kcnipen). 
Sandy area of Belgium. Ooveiung 
parts of the provs. of Antwerp ami 
Limbourg, it was formerly of much 
greater extent, a large part having 
been put under eultivation. 

Camping. Living out of doors 
in tents or caravans. Under British 
law persons who camp for a 
lengthy period must observe the 
provisions relating to movable 
dwellings contained in any local 
act or bye-laws or in the Public 
Health Act, 1936, in districts 
where that act appUc.s. A movable 
dwelling is any tent, van, or other 
conveyance whether on wheels or 
not, and any shed or similar struc- 
ture used for human habitation. 
Subject to certain exceptions 
every person who keeps a tonti or 
caravan or other movable dwelling 
on a site for more than 42 consocu- 
tive days or for more than 60 days 
in any 12 months must, unless tlie 
site is itself licensed, obtain a 
licence from the local authority ; 
and every occupier of land wlio 
allows the land to bo used in that 
way for more than those periods 
must obtain a licence for the sit.o 
unless each person so using the 
land has himself obtained a liconce. 
The minister of Housing and Local 
Government may exempt any 
camping organization from those 
requirements. Local authorities 
may acquire and equip sites as 
holiday camps or camping sites 
under the Physical Training and 
Recreation Act, 1937, and similar 
powers are given to a local plan- 
ning authority in areas which 
contain a national park under the 
National Parks and Access to the 
Countryside Act, 1919. Under the 
Camps Act, 1939, a non-profit- 
making company, the National 
Camps Corporation, was estab- 
lished, which sot up permanent 
camps designed to hold parties of 
schoolchildren ; moat of these 
camps were let to local authorities. 

It is a trespass {q-V.) to camp 
on private land without permis- 



sion. Trespass is not, in general, 
a criminal offence, but it is a crim- 
inal olfence to camp on a common. 

Campion. Common name for 
several plants belonging to genera 
of the family Caryophyllaceae. 
Bladder campion, tUlem cucu- 
balus, is a perennial plant in which 
the white flowers have a bladder- 
like calyx. Sea campion, S. 
maritimri, a white- flowered peren- 
nial, occurs on maritime shingle 
and clilTs. Moss campion, S. 
acaiUi'i, is a .small plant which 
forms bright green moss-like 
cushions with deep rose or whit- 
ish flowers on mountain ledges or 
screes. Red campion, Melandrium 
rubra, and white campion, M,alha, 
have unisexual flowers. Rose cam- 
pion, Lj/chnu cororiaria, a plant 
of S. Eiiro[)c, is sometimes found 
in the U.K. as a garden escape. 

Campion, Edmund (1540-81). 
English .Jesuit. Born in London, 
Jan. 25, 1540, and educated at 

Clu-i.st’s Hos- 
pital and S. 
John’s College, 
Oxford, ho re- 
ceived dea- 
con’s orders in 
the Church of 
England. On 
leaving Oxford 
he proceeded 
to Ireland, 
returning to 
the Roman allegiance, thence to 
Douai, where ho entered the 
So(!iety of Jesus. After teaching at 
Prague, Campion was sent to Eng- 
land in 1580 to minister to Roman 
Catholics, at that time forbidden 
to practise their religion in Eng- 
land. Campion escaped arrest for 
12 months, but he was oap- 
turod while preaching at Lyford, 
Berks, July, 1581, charged with 
conspiracy against the crown, im- 
prisoned in the Tower, racked, and 
executed, Dec. 1, at Tyburn. His 
personal character and bearing 
won him many sympathisers. He 
was beatified as a martyr by Pope 
Loo Xtll in 1886. Consult Life, 
Evelyn Waxigh, 1935. 

Campion, Thomas (c. 1567- 
1620). English physician, poet, 
musician, and masque writer. Born 
in London, educated at Cambridge, 
and at one time a member of 
Gray’s Inn, he afterwards practised 
as a physician. He was held in high 
esteem as an authority on music 
by his contemporaries. The words 
and music of his English ai^s are 
full of charm, and the lines begin- 
ning Rose-cheeked Laura, Come, 
make up one of the few perfectly 
successful rhymeless lyrics in the 
language. Campion’s plea for 
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unrhymed classical metres in his and began giving recitals at the itself is said to have been filled np 
Observations in the Art of English age of 10. In 1919 he won a gold with earth from Palestine. The 
Poesy, 1602, provoked Samnel medal for his playing of the Camposanto at Genoa, about 2 m. 
Daniel’s Defence of Ryme, 1603. Mendelssohn concerto at the Lon- E. of the tov,n, dates from 1838. 
Campion, who died in London, was don Musical Pestival. About 1930 Campulimg. A town of Ru- 
buried at S. Dunstan-in-thc-West. he formed a small orchestra of his mania in Suceava region. The 
Campi Raudii (Lat., Raudian own which became famous for its ancient capital of AYallachia and a 
Fields). Plain in N. Italy, near polished performances of light ^modern health resort, it has a 
Vercelli, Piedmont, scene of the music. After the Second Great War 13th-century cathedral, monastery, 
great victory, 101 B.C., of Marius he returned to classical music, and and many churches. Near by are 
and Catuliis over the Cimbri and becameoneoftheino.st sought after Roman remains. Pop. (est.) 10,000. 
other barbarian invaders of Italy, soloists in the U.K. with all the Campus Martixis (Lat., Mar- 
Camp Meeting. Name given great concertos in his repertoire. tian field). Low-lying land in 
to open-air religious gatherings, Campos. Name given to the ancient Rome between the Capito- 

such as the revivalist assemblies, tropical grasslands wdiich form the line, Quirinal, and Pincian Hills 
lasting several days, of the Metho- natural vegetation of large areas of and the Tiber, so called from an 
dist churches in the U.S.A. The the comparatively dry southern altar to Mars erected on it. Under 
first of these seems to have been Brazilian highlands. The undulat- the Republic it lay outside the city 
held in Kentucky in 1799. They ing relief and the broad expanses and wus the place of assembly of the 
were introduced into England of tall grasses, interrupted by army and of the comitia centuriata. 
early in the 19th century, when, clumps of trees, which reach the Camrose^ William Ewert 
refused sanction by the Wesleyan dimensions of woods in hollows Berry, 1st Viscount (1879-1954). 
conference, their adherents formed or other places where water col- British new^spaper proprietor, who 
the denomination known as Primi- lects, make the campos park-like, was also chairman of various large 
tive Methodists. In the U.S.A. Campos. City of Brazil, in the publishing organizations of many 

camp meetings have assumed a state of Rio de Janeiro. On the kinds. He was bom at Merthyr 
secular and educational character. Parahyba river, 37 m. S.W. of Sao Tydfil, June 23, 1879, the second 


Campobasso. Southernmost 
prov. of the region of Abnizzi e 
Molise, Italy. It slopes from an 
elevation of over 6,000 ft. N.E. to 
the Adriatic. In the uplands cattle- 
rearing is the chief industry ; else- 
where cereals, the vino, olives, and 
hemp are grown. Area 1,700 aq. ni. 
Its capital, also Campobasao, lies 
at a height of 2,131 ft. Cutlery is 
its best known industry. Pop, 
(1951) city, 27,981 ; prov,, 391,284. 

Campobello. An island of New 
Brunswick, Canada. It lies in the 
Bay of Eundy, at the entrance to 
PassamaquG<idy Bay. {Some 9 m. 
long, it is well wooded. Among its 
many summer viaitors was the 
U.S. president F. D. Roosevelt 
who had a family homo hero. 

Campo Formio, Treaty oe. 
Signed between the French Repub- 
lic, represented by Bonaparte, and 
the Austrians, October 17, 1797, at 
Campo Formio, a village in Italy, 
a few miles from Udine. Austria 
gave up the Austrian Netherlands 
to France and Milan and Modena 
to the new Cisalpine republic ; 
Venice was divided ; Austria re- 
ceived Dalmatia, Istria, and other 
lands, Franco the Ionian islands. 
Secret articles provided that 
Austria should if possible obtain 
for France that part of Germany 
on the left bank of the Rhine, 
securing in return vSalzburg and a 
small part of Bavaria. 

Campoli, Alerbdo (b. 1906). 
Italian violinist. He was born in 
Rome, Oct. 20, 1906, and received 
his early training from his father, 
who was professor of the violin at 
the Accac emia di Santa Cecilia in 
Rome. In 1911 he came to London 


Joao Barra, it is connected by rly. 
with Rio de Janeiro, the capital. 
It trades in sugar, coffee, timber, 
and fruit, and has sugar refineries, 
distilleries, and fruit-preserving 
factories. Pop. (1950) 63,384. 

Camposanto (Ital., holy field). 
Name for a burial ground in Italy, 
sometimes remarkable for its 
cloisters, galleries, and other archi- 
tectural features. The Campo- 
santo of Pisa (seriously damaged 
in the Second Great War by fire 
following shell hits during 1944) 
is surrounded by a tall cloister of 
considerable width, built in the 
13th century, though much of the 
Gothic tracery was added two cen- 
turies later. The burial ground 


son of John Mathias Berry, and 
started his journalistic career in 
1893 on the Merthyr Times. He 
came to London in 1898, and was 
on the staff of several newspapers 
and periodicals before, in 1901, he 
founded The Advertising World, 
the first journal of its kind in 
Great Britain. At this time he 
took into partnership his younger 
brother Gomer Berry (later Vis- 
count Kemsley, g.i?.). Their initial 
effort in Fleet Street, based on 
a capital of £100, proved to be 
the beginning of a sequence of 
journalistic successes which even- 
tually attained to dimensions ex- 
ceeding any earlier achievements 
in the publishing world. In 1920, 
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when Lord Northcliffe foretold the 
potential futures of these two 
young men from Wales — a future 
of expanding power and national 
service — they were already on the 
road to the great successes which 
their journalistic and organizing 
genius had marked out for them. 
William as editor-in-chief of The 
Sunday Times during 1915-1936 
transformed that paper into an 
organ of national importance. 

In 1920 the brothers were the 
principal owners of Cassell and Co., 
the publishers ; the Financial 
Times ; and Kelly’s Directories, 
as well as Graphic Publications 
(Graphic, Bystander, and Daily 
Graphic). Later they bought the 
business of Iliffe and Sons, and 
made it a subsidiary of Kelly’s 
Directories. 

In 1924 they acquired from the 
Daily Mail Trust the provincial 
properties of E. Hulton and Co. at 
Manchester. Allied Newspapers 
Ltd., was formed to own these 
papers, and The Sunday Times 
was transferred to the new com- 
pany, of which Sir William Berry 
became chairman, and his brother 
Gomer Berry vice-chairman. The 
1st Lord Iliffe (^.r.) was also inter- 
ested in the company, and there- 
after in all the Berry enterprises. 
In the following years other pro- 
vincial newspapers came under the 
Berry control, including daily and 
evening papers published in Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen, Newcastle-upon- 
T3me, Sheffield, Middlesbrough, 
and Cardiff. 

In 1926 they added to their in- 
terests the great periodical publish- 
ing house called the Amalgamated 
Press {q.v.), then publishing more 
than one hundred widely circu- 
lated periodicals. 

Two years later the partners 
made their most important ven ture. 
Sir William (he had been created a 
baronet in 1921), in company with 
his brother Sir Gomer (cr. bt. 1928) 
and Sir Edward Iliffe, acquired 
The Daily Telegraph from the 
Burnham family. As with all the 
other newspapers under their con- 
trol, Sir William assumed the 
editorsbip-in-chief. In 1929 he 
was created Baron Cam rose, of 
Long Cross. 

In 1936 the partners decided to 
separate the control of the many 
newspapers and publishing enter- 
prises which they had brought 
together. Lord Camrose elected 
to become the sole proprietor of 
The Daily Telegraph, and to retain 
the chairmanship of the Amal- 
gamated Press and the Financial 
Times, and bought out his part- 
ners’ interests in these concerns. 



1st Viscount Camrose, British news- 
paper and periodical proprietor 


He resigned the chairmanship of 
Allied Newspapers in favour of his 
brother (by now Lord Kcmsley), 
and his similar position in Kelly’s 
Directories in favour of Lord Iliffe, 
at the same time disposing to them 
of his share interests in the two 
concerns. 

When Lord Camrose first took 
control of The Daily Telegra])h 
its circulation was no moT*c 
than 84,000. Hales began to 
increase at once, and rose steadily 
until by the time of his death the 
daily circulation was over one 
million — an unprecedented achieve- 
ment for a new.spapor which 
rigidly set its face against all 
suspicion of the sensational. Lord 
Camrose’s book, British News- 
papers and Their Controllers, 1947, 
provided a complete detailecl 
record of the activities of the con- 
temporary British press. 

In 1939 Lord Camrose K(M*ved for 
a time as adviser to the minisiry of 
Information, and in 1941 wa.s "ad- 
vanced to the rank of VTscount 
Camrose, of Hackwood Park. lie 
died on June 15, 1954. Ho was 
succeeded in the title by his ehh^st 
son, the Hon. Seymour Berry (b. 
1909), who also succeeded to the 
chairmanship of The Daily 
graph ; his second son, the Hon. 
Michael Berry (r/.c.), became 
editor-in-chief of The Daily 9’ele- 
graph as well as chairman of the 
Amalgamated Press. 

John Seymour Berry, 2nd Vis- 
count Camrose, was born July 12, 
1909 ; was educated at Eton and 
at Christ Church, Oxford ; sat as 
Conservative M.P. for the Hitchin 
division of Herts, 1941-45; and 
saw active service in the N. Afi'ica 
and Italy campaigns of the Secon(l 
Great War. Before his fo-ther's 
death he had been for some years 
deputy chairman of The Daily 


Telegraph and a director of the 
Amalgamated Press. 

Camulodunum (mod. Col- 
chester). Ancient British town 
which first belonged to the Trino- 
bantes but in a.d. 10 became the 
capital of the Belgic king Cuno- 
bcllinus. It was destroyed by 
Claudius in a.d. 43 and about five 
year’s later a Rioinan veteran 
colony was founded close by the 
old British site. The colony, and 
its temple built for the worship of 
tlie emperor, the Divine Cbiudius, 
were destroyed by Boadicea 
(Boudicca) ill a.d. 62. The town 
was afterwards rebuilt and parti^ 
of its walls (c, A.D. 100) remain. 
I’hc vaults of the temple are pre- 
served under the castle. 

Camus, Albicrt (b. 1913). 
French novelist and dramatist. 
Born at Mondor, Algeria, Nov. 7, 
1913, he studied philosophy, anil 
(luring 1935-38 diivcted a" thea- 
ti’ical company which gave classi- 
cal and s(M’ious contemporary plays. 
In 1938 he he(tame a journalist" at 
AlgicM’s, ihtMi in Paris, and during 
the German occupation helped to 
found th(‘ pa.]>cr (lombat, an organ 
of rc^sistance. With J. P. Sartre 
(r/j\) he was one of the most 
wid(‘ly read Fxistcmtialist writers. 
His novels include L’ Envers ei 
rFndroit, 1937; Noces, 1938; 
L’Efcranger, 1941 ; La Poate, 1947. 
His plays include Lo Malentendu 
and Caligula, both 1944. 

Camwood or Barwood. Wood 
of a tree, Ihvphid nitida, family 
Leguminosae, native to West 
Africa. Hard, heavy, and dark 
red in e.olour, it was used formerly 
as a dye wood, ^rool and knife 
handles art' made from it. Owing 
to its scarcity, the wood of another 
h'guminouH tri'o from the same 
r(‘gion, AfVitian Padauk, Ptero- 
carpouM soi/anrii (sometimes in- 
correctly ealletl camwood) is often 
uschI instc^ad of camwood. 

Cana of Galilkk. Village of 
Palestine!, the sceme of Christ’s first 
miracle (.John 2), and generally 
known as Cana of Galilee. The site 
is unccu’tain ; near Capernaum, W. 
oi' the S(>a of CJalilee, two villages, 
Kefr Kcnna and Kana cl Jolil, 
claim to represent the ancient one, 
whiles Concler argues in favour of 
Ain Kana, a spring near Nazareth. 

Canaan. Hebrew name for 
PalostiiK^ It originally denoted 
only tlie coastal region and the 
Jordan valley (Num. 13, v. 29). 

Canaanites. Name applied to 
<he desc.cindantfl of Canaan grand- 
son of Noah (Gen. 9), and to the 
early idolatrous inhabitants of the 
lan(i between the Jordan valley and 
the Mediterranean (Gen. 12, etc.). 
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CANADA: BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

The physical features cHamUyaHiiml and veactahlc life, social organization and history, agricultural and 
tndustrml resources of tins largest country tn the IJritish Commonwealth of Nations are here described 


The Dominion of Canada em- 
braces the whole of the continent 
of North America north of the 
IhS.A., except the IhS. territory 
of Alaska. It is bounded on the 
W. by the Pacific Ocean and 
Alaska ; on the S. by the Cnited 
States at the 49th parallel from the 
Pacific Ocean to the Lake of the 
Woods, and thence by an irregular 
line to the Bay of Fnndy ; on the 
E. by the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, Davis Strait, and 
the dividing waters between Elles- 
mere Island and the Danish terri- 
tory of Greenland; northwaid 
Canada extends to the North bob'. 
The Canada- United States bound- 
ary, undefended tlu'oughout its 
length, measures 8,986-8 m. ; the 
Canada- Alaska border, l,o30-8 m. 

Canada has an area of 3,845,774 
sq. m. (exceeded only by that of 
the U.S.S.R.). with a population 
at the census of 1951 of 14,009,429, 
It is divided into ten provinces 
and two t(‘rritories, Wikon and 
the North-West Territories. 

Physical Featitres. Apart 
from the Arctic Archipelago N, 
of Hudson Bay, a treeless rc'gion 
of vast extent, Canada fulls into 
six natural divisions : the Appa- 
lachian and Acadian regions, the 
island of Newfoundland, St, Law- 
rence lowlands, the Canadian 
Shield, the interior plains, the 
Cordilleran region. 

1. Tile Aiipalachian and Acad- 
ian regions include the maritime 
provinces of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, together with the south- 
eastern portion of Quebec. Save 
for the Notre Dame Mts. of the 
Gaspd Peninsula, the elevation is 
comparatively low. It is a beauti- 
ful country of diversified char- 
acter with good orchard and farm- 
ing lands, and along the irregular 
coast fishing and shipbuilding are 
the main industries. Here are the 
winter ports of Halifax and ti!t. 
John. The area has mineral 
deposits in great variety, and 
produces half the coal, all of the 
asbestos, and about 95 p.c. of the 
gypsum rained in all Canada. 

2. Newfoundland, larger than 
Ireland, has a deeply indented 
coast, mts. near the coast, poor 
soil, and a great expanse of fresh 
water — almost a third of its area, 
Pishing is the chief industry. 

3. The St. Lawrence lowlands, 
the largest stretch of arable land 
in eastern Canada, comprise the 
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valley of tbc St. Lawrence river 
from Kingston to Quebec, mid the 
peninsula of Ontario formed by the 
Great Lakes, an area of some 

35.000 sq. m. Scene of the earliest 
settlements in the country, this 
Hat and fertile plain, which runs 
inland for over 600 m. from the 
city of Quebec to Lake Huron, 
contains today the greater part of 
the population of Canada. It is 
not only an industrial area of great 
economic importance, but rich 
agriculturally owing to favourable 
climatic conditions and the fer- 
tile soil. The Niagara peninsula 
especnally is famed for its fruit. 

4. The Canadian Shield, a geo- 
logical rather than a geographical 
division, is a formation of ancient 
hard crystalline rock overlain with 
shallow soil. It has an area of 

1.850.000 sq. m. and comprises all 
the mainland of Canada to the 
east of the interior plains, except- 
ing the Appalachian and St. 
Lawrence regions. It forms the 
core of Canada’s mineral wealth, 
and from it come 85 p.c. of the 
gold, 39 p.c. of the silver, 87 p.c. 
of the copper, and all the nickel, 
platinum, and cobalt produced in 
the dominion. It also contains 
uranium deposits. 

5. The interior plains form part 
of the great plains region of the 
North American continent which 
extends from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Arctic Ocean. In Canada 
it is interrupted by the southern 
extension of the Canadian Shield 
into the U.S.A. in the region of 
Lakes Superior and Huron. This 
separates the larger western por- 
tion, the western plain covering 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and east- 


ern Alberta, fi’om the eastern in 
southern Ontario and Quebec. 
The western plain (the prairie pro- 
per) is the granary of the domin- 
ion, and contains also the vast 
petroleum, gas, and coal resource- 
of western Canada. 

6. The Cordilleran region forms 
part of the great belt which extends 
from the Andes to the Yukon, and 
includes some of the richest mining 
areas on the continent. This 
mountainous belt in Canada lies 
between the western plain and the 
Pacific Ocean, and is characterised 
by three great parallel ranges — 
the Rockies, the Columbia moun- 
tain system, and the Coast Range 
— interspersed by valleys, heavily 
timbered forests, and plateaux. 
The boundary line between the 
provinces of British Columbia and 
Alberta follows the watershed of 
the Rocky Mts. so that, with the 
exception of the eastern slopes of 
this range, the whole system lies 
within British Columbia. The 
highe.st peaks are Mt. Robson. 
12,972 ft. (Rocky Mts.), Mt. Sir 
Sanford, 11,590 ft. (Columbia 
system), Mt. Waddington, 13,260 
ft. (Coast Range). Highest peak in 
Canada is Mt. Logan (19,539 ft.) 
on the Yukon- Alaska boundai^'. 

Lakes and Rivers. Almost 
seven p.c. of Canada’s total area 
is represented by its lakes and 
rivers. The oustanding feature is 
the Great Lakes — Superior, Michi- 
gan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario. 
Through these lakes, by canal con- 
nexions from the St. Lawrence 
river, there is water transport from 
the Atlantic to the heart of the 
continent at Port Arthur and Fort 
William. The international bound- 
ary passes through aU the lakes 
with the exception of Lake 
Michigan, which is wholly in U.S. 
territory. Lake Superior, 31,820 
sq. m., is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. Second to it is 
Lake Huron, 23,010 sq, m. Other 
large lakes are Great Bear Lake 
(11,200 sq. m.) and the Great 
Slave Lake (11,170 sq. m.) in the 
North-West Territories ; Lake 
Winnipeg (9,400 sq. m.) in Mani- 
toba ; and Lake Athabaska (2,840 
sq. m.) in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Of the rivers, the chief 
are the St. Lawrence (1,900 m.) 
which flows into the Atlantic ; the 
Nelson (360 m.), the Saskatche- 
wan (1,205 m.), and the Churchill 
(1,000 m.) which flow into Hudson 
Bay ; the Yukon (1,924 m.) and 
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the Fraser (785 m.) which flow into 
the Pacific ; and the Mackenzie 
(2,514 m.) which floAvs into the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Climate. The country is so 
vast, the ran,G;e of latitude so 
extensive, and local conditions arc 
so varied, that it is impossible to 
speak of the climate of Canada in 
other than general terms. The 
summers are warm and dry ; the 
winters dry and cold, Avitli brilliant 
sunshine and an exhilarating 
atmosphere ; the springs short, 
and the autumns long and fine, 
especially the late autumn (or fall), 
known as the Indian summer. The 
most favoured climatic region is 
the S.W. coast of British Columbia 
which, tempered by the Japan 
Current, resembles that of southern 
England. Lowest recorded winter 
temperatures occur in Yukon. 

Flora and Fauna. Botanic- 
tilly, five zones may be distin- 
guished in Canada. There is the 
Arctic zone, extending far to the 
south of the Arctic Circle, with 
its southern limit on the west coast 
of Hudson Bay. It is wholly 
treeless, the most conspicuous 
woody plants being dwarf willows 
and birches. The sub-Arctic zone, 
which succeeds it, is virtually 
identical with the northern limits 
of the white and red pine. Char- 
acteristic of it is the abundance 
of berry shrubs such as gooseber- 
ries, currants, blueberries, rasp- 
berries, yellowberries, and high- 
bush cranberries; it is unsettled 
except in parts of the clay belts of 
northern Quebec and Ontario. 

Next below the sub-Arctic 
comes the hardwood forest zone, 
marked chiefly by deciduous trees 
such as basswood, maple, red 
maple, black ash, white ash, white 
elm, yellow birch, red oak, burr 
oak, and beech. Of the conifers, 
white pine, red pine, hemlock, and 
white cedar are the most import- 
ant. This zone includes all east- 
ern Canada with the exception of 


a small region in southern Ontario, 
and is noted for the splendid 
autumnal colouring of the leaves 
of trees and shrubs. 

There is another small zone 
which is confined to a tract of land 
in southern Ontario, and remark- 
able for the fact that a number of 
plants grow there which occur 
nowhere else in Canada. This 
Carolinian zone exhibits such 
varieties as the cucumber tree, the 
tulip tree, the flowering dogwood, 
the red mulberry, the Amerieau 
crab-apple, and many others, in 
addition to a rich herbaceous 
A^egetation and such characteristic! 
trees as the hickories (6 species), 
the oaks (10 species), black walnut, 
chestnut, and sycamore. The 
prairie, though sub-divided botau- 
ically into three zones, has a 
A'cgetation common to all three in 
the grasses, woodland plants, and 
the shrubs which grow in Ioav 
thickets and copses. The moun- 
tain ranges in the w^est contain a 
number of sub-alpine forms, but 
the richest growths are in the 
valleys and lowlands. The AT^ge- 
tation in the Coast Range* is al- 
most sub-tropical, owing to the 
long growing season, high average 
temperature, and heavy rainfall, 
and the trees, especially the cedar, 
the Douglas fir, and the spruce, 
attain gigantic dimensions. The 
major part of Vancouver T. has a 
typical Coast Range flora. 

The general distribution of wild 
life in Canada is on well-defined 
lines. In the Arctic the distiiu!- 
tive land mammals are the pi)lju* 
bear, musk ox, barren land cari- 
bou, arctic fox, arctic hare, and 
lemming ; the birds are snow 
buntings, ptarmigan, longspurs, 
snowy owls, and jer-falcons. In 
the sub -Arctic zone are deer, 
wapiti, moose, and the woodland 
caribou. In the coniferous forest 
belt, creatures include moose, fox, 
beaver, otter, marten, marmot, 
lynx, wolverine, mink, porcupine, 


fisher, muskrat, skunk, and ermine, 
five varieties of the Canada goose’ 
grouse, prairie chicken, white- 
throated sparroAV, olive-backed 
thrush, three -toed woodpecker, 
spnme grouse, and Canada jay! 
Typical of the mountains in the 
west are the black boar (a timid, 
inoffensive beast much reduced in 
numbers through the value of its 
fu r) and th o grizzly (now rare except 
in the national parks, where it is 
strictly preserved), the mountain 
goat, and the cougar. 

Area and Porulation. The 
table at the foot of the page shows 
the administrative divisions of 
Canada with the capital, area, and 
population of each. The popula- 
tion of Canada has been drawn 
from many sonrec^s. The two basic 
stocks are the Proiich and British. 
In all the provinces, with the ex- 
( ‘option of (^uc*be(! and Now Bruns- 
wic‘k, the bulk of the population is 
of British origin. 

A characteristic of population 
distribution since the peak immi- 
gration year of 1913, when 400,870 
arrivals W(*re recorded, has been 
the rapid growth, due to industrial 
development, of urban centres. 
In 1911, 54-6 p.e. of the population 
was classified as rural and 45-4 as 
urban. J5y 1941 these figures had 
been reversed, the census showing 
45*7 )).e. of the population as rural 
and 54*3 }).c. as \irban ; by 1951 the 
pro})ortionH wore 38 p.c! rural, 62 
}>.c. urban. In density of popula- 
tion among the provinces, Prince 
Mdwarcl I . k^d in 1951 with 45-07 to 
th(! sq. m., and British Columbia 
was the lowest with a population 
of only 3*24 per sq. m, 

Feoflks. In 1951, people of 
British descent formed 47-8 p.c. of 
the total po})ulation of 14,009,429, 
I'hiH proportion had fallen from 
51 -0 p.c. in 1931. The proportion 
of inhabitants of French extrac- 
tion, by contrast, rose, through 
natural increase, from 28*2 p.c. 
in 1931 to 30-8 p.c. in 1951. The 


CANADA: CAPITAL CITIES, AREAS, AND POPULATIONS OF ITS PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES 



Capital 

Land {sq. m.) 

Water 
{sq. m.) 

Total land and 
water {sq. m.) 

I^opulation 
(1951 census) 

Newfoundland 

St. John’s 

147,994 

7,370 

155,364 

361,416 

Prince Edward Island 

Charlottetown 

2,184 


2,184 

98,429 

Nova Scotia 

Halifax 

20,743 

325 

21,068 

642,684 

New Brunswick 

Fredericton 

27,473 

512 

27,985 

616,697 

Quebec 

Quebec 

523,860 

71,000 

594,860 

4,066,681 

Ontario 

Toronto 

348,141 

64,441 

412,682 

4,697,642 

Manitoba 

Winnipeg 

219,723 

26,789 

246,612 

776,541 

Saskatchewan 

Regina 

220,182 

31,518 

261,700 

831,728 

Alberta 

Edmonton 

248,800 

6,485 

266,286 

939,501 

British Columbia 

Victoria 

369,279 

6,976 

366,266 

1,166,210 

Yukon (territory) 

White Horse 

205,346 

1,730 

207,076 

9,096 

North-West Territories 


1,253,438 

51,465 

1,304,903 

16,004 


Totals . . 

3,677,163 

268,611 

3,846,774 

14,009,429 
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I. “ The Canadian/’ a special train run by the C.P.R 
in the Rocky Mts. 2. On the Trans-Canada Highway, 
between Hearst and Geraldton, Ontario. 3. Canadian 
mounted policeman on patrol. 4. Highway bridge across 


the St. Lawrence river at Montreal. 5. Dog-sledge 
used in the North-West Territories for light transport. 

6. Winter sports at Mount Norquay, near Banff. 

7. The prairie and Bow River near Calgary, Alberta 


CANADA; VARIED ASPECTS OF LIFE AND LANDSCAPE IN THIS VAST LAND 

Photos 1 . 3 , Canadian Pacific Pailwav: 2 . 5 , National Film Board, Canada; 7 , Trans-Canada Airlines 
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German element accounted for 
4-5 p.c. of the 1951 population, 
the Ukrainian for 2-8 p.c., the 
Dutch for 1*8 p.c. There were 
important minorities of Jews, 
Italians, and Russians. Tlie 
Indiana, although comprising only 
about I p.c. of the total ])opula- 
tion, rose from 118,316 in 1941 to 
155,874 in 1951, the Eskimos from 
7,205 to 9,733. 

The minorities in Canada tend 
to concentrate in special areas 
and often to live in segregated 
communities. Thus the French 
element is found chiefly in Quebec, 
Ontario, and New Brunswick ; 
while most Icelandic settlers are 
found on the border of Lake 
Winnipeg, the Russians on the 
forest edge of the prairies, the 
Japanese in British Columbia, the 
Negroes in the cities of Nova 
Scotia and Ontario, and the Chinese 
in towns everywhere. Despite this, 
the various ethnic elements arc 
culturally well fused, and 99 inc. 
of the population speak one or 
both of the two official languages, 
English and French. 

Cities and Towns. The most 
striking feature of Canadian de- 
velopment during the first half 
of the 20th century was the growth 
of the cities in the east, and the 
rise of new ones in the west. 
Montreal, for example, which in 
1942 celebrated its tercentenary, 
quadrupled in that period and 
with a population, including its 
suburbs, of 1,395,400 in 1951 was, 
with the exception of Paris, the 
city with the^ largest French- 
speaking population in the world. 

Villages into Cities 

Vancouver, which in 1886 had 
just been carved out of the virgin 
wilderness, was in 1951 a city of 
344,833, and bid fair to become 
one of the world’s leading ports. 
Other cities, such as Edmonton, 
Alta. (159,631), Regina, 8ask. 
(71,319), Saskatoon, Sask. (53,268), 
Moose Jaw, Sask. (24,355), Sud- 
bury, Ont. (42,410), Timmins, 
Ont. (27,743), and Shawinigan 
Falls, Que. (26,903), were simply 
villages in 1900. The founding of 
these cities, with many other pros- 
perous towns and communities, was 
due to railway development follow- 
ing the encouragement given to 
immigration by the free land 
grants policy inaugurated at the 
beginning of the 20th century. 
After the Second Great War in- 
dustrialisation led to the vapid 
expansion of western cities : the 
population of Edmonton, for 
example, , increased by 70 p.c. 
during 1941-51. 


Other principal cities of Canada 
are : Toronto, Ont. (675,754), 

Winnipeg, Man. (235,910), Kamil- 
ton, Ont. (208,231), Ottawa, Ont. 
(202,045), Quebec, Que. (161,016), 
Windsor, Ont. (120,049), Calgary, 
Alta. (129,060), London, Ont. 
(95,343). Halifax, N.S. (85,589), 
St. John’s, Newfoundland (52,873). 
St. John, N.B. (50,779), and Victo- 
ria, B.C. (51,333). Ottawa is the 
capital city and seat of goveimment. 

Communications. Nowhere 
have railways exercised a more 
potent influence on natiomil 
growth and expansion than in 
Canada. Indeed, the development 
of the country may be said to date 
from the completion of the trans- 
continental system of the Canadian 
Pacific rly. in 1885. This greah 
undertaking not only opened U]> 
the Canadian middle west ; in 
piercing the barrier of the Rocky 
Mts. and linking the Atlantic with 
the Pacific, it gave a unity to th(‘ 
country. Until its completion, 
the chief systems operating in 
Canada were the Intercolonial j‘ly. 
in the Maritime Provinci^s, and the 
Grand Trunk rly. in Ontario jind 
Quebec. These, together with the 
later systems of the Canadiau 
Northern rly. and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, were merged in the 
govt. -owned Canadian National 
rlys. {q^v.). 

Of the 58,760 m. in operation 
in 1955, the federal gevt. operated 
over half. The principal private 
system is the CJanadian Pacific 
rly. with 16,578 m. 

In most cities, the electric street 
railways have been replaced by 
buses. There has boon a decrease^ 
in the use of urban transit systems, 
owing to the increased number of 
private vehicles in use. In 1956, 
Toronto had Canada’s only under- 
ground railway. 

St. Lawrence Waterway 

The St. Lawrence waterway, 
connecting the Great Lakes with 
the Atlantic, is the w'orld’s greatest 
inland navigation system. It 
enables ships to penetrate over 
2,000 m. to the western end of 
Lake Superior. Widening and 
deepening projects are in view to 
enable large sea-going vessels to 
ply the Great Lakes. The other 
canal systems are not important. 

Principal harbours of (lanada 
are Halifax, St. Oohn, Quebec, 
Three Rivers, and Montreal in the 
east ; Churchill on H udson Bay ; 
\hmcouver, Victoria, a, ml PriiU'c 
Rupert in the west. 

In 1954, approx, one in four 
persons was registered in Canada 
as owning a motor vehicle, the 


total registration being 3,644,589. 
The extent of motor traffic has 
made the construction of roads 
and scenic highways one of the 
chief items of expenditure by the 
provinces. The milage in ' 1953 
was 191,000 miles of surfaced 
roads, and more than 320,000 
miles of earth roads. 

Trans-Canada Highway enables 
motorists to traverse the dominion 
from the Athuitic to the Pacific. 
The N.W. Highwa.y system (the 
(’anadiaii sections of the Alaska 
Highway huilfc as a war measure 
by the IT.S.A. in 1942) extends 
for 1,250 miles from Fort St. John 
to the bordcu’ of Alaska. 

(fivil aviation is of increasing 
importance in such a vast country 
both for int(M‘-city communication 
and for transf)ort of passengers and 
freight to otherwise', inaccessible 
areas. Air services are grouped 
into two classes : non-scheduled 
and scheduh'd. Over 160 operators 
{)rovide non-scheduled services 
whi(‘h include not only transport 
but aerial ]>hotography and pef?t 
and fire control. The development 
of tlu^ North would have been 
impossible without those services. 

Scheduled Air Routes 

Scheduled servieca are provided 
by Trans-Canada Air Lines and 
(Wiadian Pacifi(i Air Linos, as- 
sisted l\v four small independent 
liiK^s. T.C.A., a govt.-owned cor- 
poration, connects most major 
Canadian cilies from Newfound- 
land to British ( Columbia, as well as 
providing overseas connexions 
with 10 countries. C, P. A. ’s domes- 
tic ofKwations atn^ (‘hiefiy in the 
north and the west ; it also operates 
a number of ovcrscnis routes cou- 
uecting (Canada with Mexico, Beni, 
the Par East, n^nd Europe. 

Bceausi^ of the great distances, 
the number of ])rivatc aircraft in 
Canada is increasing. Most of the 
1,203 whi(‘h were registered in 
1954 were owned by ranchers, farm- 
ers, oil men, and commercial firms 
Helicopters arc becoming thi 

new })ack horses ” of Canada. 
Canada has more than 400 landing 
areas and more than 2,500 civil 
aircraft. 

The Canadiau telegraph sys- 
tems arc composed of lines owned 
by th(^ federal govt, and by 
ehartereil railway and telegraph 
conipanicH. They nre operated 
under great climatic and geo- 
graphu'alditliculties. Sixteen trans- 
oceani(‘ cables have termini in 
Canada — 14 of them on the Atlan- 
tic (‘oast and two on the Pacific. 
One govt. -owned and two })rivate 
companies operate cable and 



I. Log jam ou the Montreal river, 2 . Wood pulp near Glamis, Saskatchewan. 5. Taking on a cargo 
and paper factory on the Powell river, B.C. 3. Ship- of wheat from giant elevators at Port Arthur. 6. 
shaw hydro-electric station on the Saguenay river; it Apple farm in the South Thompson Valley, near 
has a capacity of 300,000 h.p. 4. Harvesting wheat Kamloops, B.C. 7. Netting salmon in British Columbia 

CANADA: GLIMPSES OF THE DOMINION'S AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES 

Photos, 1, Canadian Pacific Railway; 2, 4, 5. 6, and 7, National Film Board, C'ttnada; 3, Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Ltd 
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radio systems connecting Canada 
with the U.K., U.S.A., Bermuda, 
Australia, New Zealand, St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, and the Azores. 
Canada has some 3,000 separate 
telephone systems. More than 
2,000 of these are cooperative 
telephone companies operating in 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Nova 
Scotia. There are ^ three large 
provincial systems in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta ; three 
smaller ones in Ontario, Quebec, 
and New Brunswick ; 22 munici- 
pally operated, of which the largest 
are in the cities of Edmonton, Fort 
William, and Port Arthur; and 
one large company, the Bell Tele- 
phone CO., whose telephones in 
Quebec and Ontario constitute 58 
p.c. of all those in Canada. 

Broadcasting is controlled by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, a body similar to the 
B.B.C. Through three networks — 
Trans Canada, Dominion, and 
French — it regulates some 120 
commercial stations as well as 
more than 50 of its own. The 
“ Voice of Canada ” broadcasts in 
16 languages on the strongest 
signal received in Europe from 
North America. Television cover- 
age is rapidly increasing ; by 1954 
there were 7 C.B.C. and 14 private 
stations. 

Agriculture. Although Can- 
ada is now among the leading 
manufacturing countries of the 
world, agriculture, which includes 
stock raising and horticulture, 
remains the most important single 
primary industry of the Canadian 
people. It is fostered by depart- 
ments of agriculture in every prov- 
ince ; it is supported by a farm 
loan board which gives financial 
assistance in improving land and 
stock ; and it is tutored by a 
dominion-wide experimental farm 
service. It was by the cereals 
division of this service that the 
Huron, Marquis, and Prelude var- 
ieties of rust-resisting and early- 
ripening wheat wore produced — 
varieties which have had the effect 
of extending the wheat belt hun- 
dreds of miles farther north. 

Chief Cereal Crops 

Wheat is the most important 
single crop. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta are the leading wheat 
provinces : of the 494,000,000 

bushels produced in Canada in 1956 
from 21,500,000 acres, they pro- 
duced 298 million and 133 million. 
The chief field crops other than 
wheat are oats, barley, rye, hay, 
clover, peas, beans, beets, flaxseed, 
and potatoes which are grown in all 
the provinces. 


Mixed animal and arable farm- 
ing is general everywhere, and 
hogs, poultry, and sheep are reared 
in great numbers. Cattle raising is 
confined chiefly to Alberta and a 
part of British Columbia. Dairying 
is general, but the principal cen- 
tres of cheese production are in 
Ontario and Quebec, which are 
also large producers of honey, 
maple syrup, and tobacco. Apples 
are exported in large quantities 
from British Columbia, in smaller 
quantities from Ontario and Nova 
Scotia. Canadian farming is highly 
mechanised. 

Basic Resources. Canada is 
immensely rich in natural re- 
sources. Apart from agricultural 
land (estimated at 440,951,000 
acres), the main sources of natural 
wealth are the forests, fisheries, 
mines, and water power. The pro- 
ducts of the forests yield the largest 
amount of foreign exchange of any 
industrial group. The chief areas 
are the great fir forest of the 
Rocky Mts. and the Pacific coast ; 
the northern coniferous forest 
stretching from north of the Great 
Lakes to Labrador ; and the deci- 
duous hardwood forest extending 
from Lake Huron through south- 
ern Ontario and Quebec to New 
Brunswick and the Atlantic coast. 
The total forested area is estimated 
at 1,320,321 sq. m., of which 60 
p.c. is productive. 

Fisheries of Canada 
The fisheries were the first of 
Canada’s resources to he exploited 
by Europeans, the cod-banks south 
of Newfoundland and east of 
Nova Scotia attracting fishermen 
long before the discovery of 
North America. These fishing 
grounds alone extend along a coast- 
line of more than 5,000 m. Other 
fishing grounds are the inshore 
expanses of the St. Lawrence, the 
Great Lakes and other inland 
waters, Hudson Bay, and the 
7,000-m. littoral of British Colum- 
bia, with its salmon fisheries, amd 
the great halibut fishing grounds 
of the N. Pacific. Estimated value 
of production for 1951 was 
$204,894,000, the highest on 
record. To this total British Col- 
umbia contributed approximately 

50 p.c., Nova Scotia 23 p.c., New 

Brunswick 12 p.c. 

Canada is one of the outstanding 
mineral-producing countries of the 
world. The greater part of the 
production comes from the Pm- 
cambrian area or Canadian Shield, 
and the Cordilleran region of 
British Columbia. Crude petrol- 
eum, from the western prairies, 
leads all other minerals in value of 


production : in 1954, $244,000,000. 
Gold is decreasing in relative im- 
portance. The other chief minerals 
are copper, iron, lead, nickel, zinc, 
silver, the platinum group, uran- 
ium, asbestos, and coal. 

Coal, found in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Alberta, and British 
Columbia, is mined in decreasing 
quantities. Expansion continues 
of iron-ore worldng in N.W. On- 
tario and Quebec-Labrador. The 
Sudbury, Ontario, area produces 
48 p.c. of Canada’s copper as well 
as all of the nickel which represents 
90 p.c. of the world’s production. 
Canada is the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of the platinum group of 
metals, by-products of nickel 
refining. The asbestos mines of S. 
Quebec are the world’s leading 
source of supply ; common salt 
comes from S.W. Ontario and 
from the mine at Malagash, N.S., 
and gypsum from Hants, Inver- 
ness, and Victoria counties in Nova 
Scotia. The uranium deposits of N. 
Saskatchewan and the North-West 
Territories make Canada a leader 
in the use of atomic energy. 

The fur trade, once the most 
rewarding industry in Canadian 
economy, has become of relatively 
minor importance. There are some 
2,500 fur farms throughout the 
country, the majority in the 
■prairie pro'vmces, British Colum- 
bia, and Ontario, raising chiefly 
fox, chinchilla, and mmk. 

Development of hydro-electric 
power from Canada’s widely dis- 
tributed waterways has been the 
mainspring of industrial expansion 
and has brought to the greater part 
of the population the amenities of 
electric lighting and other ser- 
vices, public power commissions 
for the distribution of which are 
established in New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
British Columbia. 

Growth ol Industry 
Manufactures. Nearly one- 
third of the national income comes 
from manufacturing, in -which one 
out of every four working Cana- 
dians is employed. Industry is no 
longer wholly dependent on the 
processing of Canada’s own natural 
resources. There has been a con- 
sistent growth in secondary manu- 
facturing. The leading industries 
are : non-ferrous metal smelting 
and refining, pulp and paper- 
making, meat packing, motor car 
manufacture, flour and feed milling , 
butter and cheese making, saw- 
milling, the production of petrol- 
eum and its by-products, electrical 
equipment, railway rolling stock, 
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bread and other bakery goods, 
rubber articles (including foot- 
wear), primary iron and steel, 
cotton yarn and cloth, printing 
and publishing, chemicals, shijj- 
biiilding, and the manufacture of 
aircraft. 

Each province has its own 
characteristic industries. In 
Prince Edward Island butter 
and cheese making, fish curing, and 
fish packing arc predominant. 
Nova Scotia, renowned for its 
coalmines, works the high- 
grade iron-ore of Newfoundland, 
easily accessible by sea, and has 
petroleum refineries. The forests 
of New Brunswick add pulp and 
paper and sawmilling industries 
to this province’s fish packing. 
Quebec makes textiles, clothing, 
boots and shoes, etc., for its own 
large population, while the 
making of pulp and paper from its 
forests and the smelting of non- 
ferrous metals from its mines 
make it the second largest manu- 
facturing province of the dominion. 
The premier position is held by 
Ontario, whose manufacture of 
motor cars and agricultural im- 
plements is assisted by access to 
the iron ore of Minnesota and 
N.W. Ontario and the coal of 
Penns 3 dvania. In the prairie 
provinces, meat packing, butter 
and cheese making, flour and 
feed milling, processes connected 
with petroleum refining, are the 
chief industrial activities. In 
British Columbia, the third most 
important manufacturing prov- 
ince of the dominion, conversion 
of its immense timber resources 
at the sawmills and the pulp 
mills, and curing and packing based 
on its estuarine salmon fisheries, 
provide the leading items in a 
long and diverse list of industries. 

Religion. There is no state 
church in Canada, but in the 
province of Quebec, the R.C. 
church enjoys certain rights under 
the Quebec Act passed by the 
British parliament in 1774. Chief 
religious denominations are : R.C. 
(43 p.c.) ; Anglican (14*7 p.c.) ; 
United Church of Canada, formed 
in 1925 by a union of the Con- 
gregational, Methodist, and Pres- 
byterian churches in Canada 
(20-5 p.c.). 

Education. Education in Can- 
ada is under the control of the 
provinces. Each has its own 
system of public elementary and 
secondary education, financed by 
local sqJiooI authorities assisted 
by provincial grants. In all, 
there are some 33,000 schools main- 
tained at an annual cost of 
$454,139,000. Canada has ver^’’ 


few illiterates. All the provinces, 
except Prince Edward Island, 
have their own universities. Chief 
universities are ; Alberta (Ed- 
monton, Alta.) ; British Columbia, 
(Vancouver, B.C.) ; hlanitoba 
(Winnipeg, Man.) ; New Bruns- 
wick (Fredericton, N.B.) ; Dal- 
housie (Halifax, N.S.) ; Acadia 
(Wolfville, N.8.) ; Laval (Quebec, 
Quo.) & McGill (Montreal, Que.) ; 
Universite de Montreal (Montival, 
Que.) ; Toronto (Toronto, Out.) ; 
Queen’s (Kingston, Ont.) ; Mc- 
Master (Hamilton, Ont.) ; Sas- 
katchewan (Saskatoon, Sask.) ; 
Western Ontario (London, Ont.) ; 
Memorial (St. John’s, Nfid). The 
Royal Military College is at King- 
ston, Ont. ; and Osgoode Hall 
(Toronto) is a law school. 

Public Libraries 

Some 1,600 public libraries 
house 7,500,000 volumc\s. Every 
province had’ its museums and 
galleries. The National Gallery 
of Canada, at Ottawa, contains 
the national art colleetion.s ; llu‘ 
National Museum of Canada in 
the same city exhibits colleetion.s 
illustrating the natural history of' 
the dominion ; Laval Ihiiver.sitv, 
Quebec, houses the Legare (‘olhu*- 
tion of European art, and the 
Royal Ontario Aluseuni at Toronto 
has a rich ethnological colkn'tion. 

Art, Literature, Science. 
The earliest stirrings of a })urely 
Canadian art were marked in 
w'ood carving and in distinctively 
Freneh-Canadian architecture of 
the St. Lawrence valley. Early 
painters, of whom the most im- 
portant were Cornelius Kriegholf 
(1812-72) and Paul Kano (18I0-- 
71), recorded the country’s Ix^auty 
and routine life in Brnegh(‘l-lik(‘ 
detail. Not until J. W. Morric'c 
(1815-1924), M. Cullen (18()6- 
1934), and M. A. de F. SuKor-(Jot(‘ 
(1868-1937) explored Impression- 
ism was a significantly new ap- 
proach developed. Out of thi^se 
explorations grew the Group of 
Seven — Lawren Norris, A. Y. 
Jackson, Arthur Lismer, Franklin 
Cai'michael, Frank Johnston, J. E. 
H. MacDonald, F. H. Varley — who 
gave a new direction and purpose 
to Canadian art, based on the use 
of vivid colours in an impression- 
istic technique. These men and 
the brilliant Tom Thomson 
(1877-1917) gave Canadian art 
its distinctive character — the 
strongly coloured landscapes of 
the North. In the 193()s the 
Group dissolved. It left no 
successor — simply a number of 
individual styles. Public interest 
in art is growing and most large 


citic.s have art galleries and schools 
of art. 

National consciousness in Cana- 
dian literature developed slowly 
owing to Hjiarsenoss of population 
and overwhelming American infiu- 
ences. Literature of a regional 
character resulted. The maritimes 
have been dtsserihed h^^ T. ('. 
Haliburtoii (17i)7~18r)5), the first 
name in (Vinadianliterature, “Lucy 
Montgomery”, ( Hum. G . 1 ). Roberts, 
Hugh Mai(‘Lennan ; Ontario by 
many, ineluding Ste})hen Leacock, 
Mazo de la Roche, and Morley 
Callaghan ; the ])rairie provinces 
by “ Ralph (V)nuor ” and W. 0. 
Mitchell ; British Columbia by 
Frederick Niven and R. A. Hood ; 
Quebec by Louis Hemon, Albert 
Longcaii, Louis Friikctte, Gabrielle 
Roy, and Roger Jjemelin ; Indian 
lif(^ by the Indian princess, 
Pauline Johnson (1860-1913). Pre- 
confederation ])()etry is dominated 
by Charles Heavv'sage (1816-76) 
and (Lark'S Sangster (1822-93). 
After 1867, (k G. I). Roberts (1860 
-1943), Bliss ('arman (1861-1929), 
Ari'hibald Lainpman (1861-99), 
and Duiu'an Gumpbell Beott 
(1862- 1947) are tlu' major figures. 
W. H. l)i‘ummond (1851—1907), 
Robi'i't Service (b. 1874), and T. 
MaelniU's wrote ])oj)ular [) 0 etr 3 ^ 
with “ man in the raw ” as their 
theme. After the First Great War 
E. J. Pra,tt was th<‘ central figure, 
oIIh'I’ pot'ts of note are A. Klein, 
R. Finch, F. R. Scott, A. J. M. 
Smith, E. Bii'iK^y, Dorothy Live- 
say, and W. Macdonald. 

Scientific Research 

SGeritifie rc^seareh in Ganada is 
coordinated through the National 
Research Gouucil, (established by 
the federal govt, in 1924 for th(' 
[)urj)ose of fostering and stimu- 
lating Kci(‘niifi<' and industrial re- 
search throughout the country, 
and Hin(‘(^ that dat(^ all the pro- 
vincfes and many largo firms have 
set up their own research organiza- 
tions. The coiineil not only 
carries on its own activities 
through the National Research 
Laboratories, Ottawa, but sup- 
ports researclics in the laboratories 
of nninerouH other institutions 
across Canada. With the object 
of building up a body of scientific- 
ally trained workers, the council 
annually awards over 300 research 
grants and sGiolarships and has 
thus succeeded in making various 
Canadian universities, and espec- 
ially the smaller institutions, 
active and permanent centres of 
research. 

Music and Drama. A marked 
feature of cultural life throughout 
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Canada is the interest taken in 
music and the drama. There are 
innumerable choirs, many of a 
very high standard. More than 
12 cities have symphony orches- 
tras. Musical organizations en- 
sure that the public, in larger 
cities, is offered a wide range of 
concerts. There are many annual 
music festivals and musical edu- 
cation is emphasised in the schools. 
Composers like Healey Willan, 
(John MePhee, Pierre Mercure, 
Alexander Brott, and Francois 
Morel are internationally recog- 
nized. A lively jmblie interest in 
ballet led to the establishment of 
professional eom panics. There is 
a college of organists at Toronto, 
and conservatoires at many of the 
imiversities. Dramatic societies, 
little theatres, drama leagues and 
associations are everywhere ; their 
activities culminate in the Domin- 
ion Drama Festival. The yhakes- 
pearian Festival, inaugurated at 
Stratford, Out., in P.lhi, attracts 
world-wide attention itirough the 


quality of its performances. The 
large cities have i)rofo8Hional rep- 
ertory theatres. The O.B.CJ. con- 
tributes much to developing a 
C'anadiau theatre. 

The X^rkkh. No city is without 
its daily pa])er, and no town with- 
out its weekly sheet. There are 
95 daily and some 860 weekly 
papers with a combined circulation 
of about 9,000,000 copies. All 
papers, without regard to political 
affiliation, receive the services of 
the Canadian Prr^ss, which has its 
private wires from coast to coast, 
and which, through alliance's with 
f..g. the Associated Press and 
Iteuters, gathers news from all over 
the woi'ltl. Canada has prodncctl 


some outstanding publicists in 
such men as Nicholas Flood Davin 
(184.3-1901), John Ross Robertson 
(1841-1918), and J. W. Dafoe 
(1866-1944). 

Welfare. Constitutionally, the 
social welfare services are under 
the control of the provinces, but 
an act of 1940, effective July 1, 
1941, amending the British North 
America Act, 1867, gave the federal 
govt, jurisdiction over unemploy- 
ment insurance, which is admin- 
istered by the unemployment 
insurance commission. A Family 
Allowances Act came into force in 
1944 to equalise opportunity for 
the children of Canada.” Under it, 
allowances are paid monthly to 
mothers, and must be spent exclu- 
sively for the maintenance and 
education of the children. The Old 
Age Security Act ensures a pension 
to all over as well as special help 
for those in need. Much of the 
welfare money is dispensed by the 
provinces under agreement with 
the federal govt. Each province 


[ 


has its own Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Act, and legislation governing 
wages and hours of labour. 

Recreations. Canada is the 
land of out-of-doors. Ice-hockey, 
baseball (the “ hall game ”), and 
rugby football are the national 
games, and the fortunes of compet- 
ing teams are followed with the 
keenness given to cricket and foot- 
ball in England. Spectators at 
games participate vociferously and 

rooting ” is all part of the fun. 
(rolf and tennis are popular, foot- 
ball is widely played, and there is 
some cricket on the W. coast. 

The CVinadian winter, with its 
dry, invigorating atmosphere, is a 
great time for sport, and ski-ing, 


tobogganing, skating, ice-yachting, 
and curling are everywhere enjoyed 
with enthusiasm. E. and W. the 
country is the haunt of big game, 
and the lakes and rivers abound 
in fish : salmon and trout in 
British Columbia ; trout, bass, and 
maskinonge in the maritimes, Que- 
bec, and Ontario. The pride of 
Canada is its national parks, 
regions of outstanding beauty set 
aside as vacation-lands. There are 
28 of them, with a combined area 
of 29,000 sq. m. 

British North America Act 
Constitution ; Judiciary ; Fi- 
nance. The Canadian constitution 
is both written and unwritten. The 
most important document is the 
British North America Act of 1867. 
This act established in Canada a 
government similar to that in 
Great Britain, yet it divided the 
legislative and executive authority 
between the federal and provincial 
govts. Thus, for the first time in 
history, the cabinet system of gov- 
ernment was combined with the 
United States principle of federal- 
ism. The British parliament was 
made the trustee of this arrange- 
ment. Under the B.N.A., the con- 
stitution could be amended only 
through application to the British 
" parliament. In 1949, at Canada’s 
request, the Imperial parliament 
in London passec an act amending 
the B.N.A. permitting the federal 
parliament to amend the con- 
stitution, except in regard to the 
rights and privileges of the prov- 
inces, without reference to London. 
Under the B.N.A. Act the jjrov- 
inces had considerable authority ; 
but two world wars and a depres- 
sion strengthened the centrahsing 
impulse. After each census, seat.s 
in the house of commons are re- 
adjusted on a population basis ; 
the total representation following 
the 1951 census, with Quebec being 
guaranteed 75 seats, was 265. 
Elections must be held once every 
five years. The senate is the upper 
house. It has little active in- 
fluence over bills yet performs 
valuable service. The 102 senators 
are summoned for life with equal- 
ity of representation for 4 regional 
divisions. Both senators and mem- 
bers receive allowances totalling 
$6,000. The third branch of the 
federal parliament is the crown, as 
represented by the governor- 
general. The provincial govern- 
ments have political institutions 
and constitutional usages similar 
to those in the federal sphere. 

All judges (except in the courts 
of probate in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia) are appointed by the 



Canada. Parliament House at Ottawa ; in the lolty tower is a memorial 
chamber to Canadian war dead, and above this a carillon of 53 bells 
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federal govt, from the bars of the 
respective provinces. They are 
guaranteed tenure of office dur- 
ing good behaviour and can be 
removed only by joint address of 
the senate and house of commons. 
The supreme court of Canada, est. 
1875, has appellate jurisdiction 
from all the courts of the provinces. 
With the abolition of appeals from 
Canada to the privy council in the 
U.K. in criminal cases, 1933, and 
civil cases, 1949, decisions of the 
supreme court of Canada became 
final and conclusive. 

Finance and Currency 

I^ational income in 1952 was 
computed at ,$18,135,000,000, a 
figure increased in succeeding 
years. The net public debt in 1953 
totalled $11,161,734,269. Total 
expenditure by the dominion 
government during the same year 
reached $4,337,275,512, while total 
revenue was ,$4,360,822,789. The 
largest yield came from income 
tax, followed by excise taxes and 
customs duties. 

Canada has two state-owned 
banks : the Bank of Canada, est. 
1935, and the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank, est. 1944. The Bank 
of Canada, whose function is in the 
main regulative, possessed from 
1950 the sole right of note issue, a 
right shared until then by the fol- 
lowing chartered banks : Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Banque Gana- 
dienne Nationale, the Dominion 
Bank, the Bank of Montreal, the 
Royal Bank of Canada, the Bank 
of Nova Scotia, the Provincial 
Bank of Canada, the Bank of 
Toronto, and Barclays Bank 
(Canada). The Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank finances industrial pro- 
jects; its capital of $25 millions 
was subscribed by the Bank of 
Canada. The currency of Canada 
issued by the Royal Canadian mint 
is ; silver — $1, 50 c., 25 c., 10 c. ; 
nickel — 5 c. ; tombac — 5 c. ; steel 
— 5 c. ; bronze — 1 c. Notes of 10 
values from one to one thousand 
dollars are issued. 

The adoption of the dollar as the 
unit of currency throughout Canada 
was fortuitous. When Canada be- 
came British in 1763 all kinds of 
coins were in circulation there and 
in the colonies to the S., the most 
important being the Spanish 
dollar. The United States adopted 
the dollar and a decimal coinage ; 
Canada, still without an official 
currency, followed suit. The U.K. 
in 1825 attempted, but failed, to 
introduce British currency, and in 
1 858 Canada passed an act requir- 
ing govt, accounts to be kept in 
dollars and cents. 


History. Although John Cabot 
from Bristol in 1497 reached the 
shores of the continent, and 
Jacques Cartier from St. Malo en- 
tered the Gulf of St, Lawrence in 
1534, the history of Canada pro- 
perly begins with the foundation by 
Samuel de Champlain of the first 
settlement of Europeans, at Port 
Royal (now Annapolis Royal, 
N.S.), in 1604. Four years later he 
founded Quebec, a site chosen with 
a soldier’s eye, for it stands high 
on the bluffs commanding the St. 
Lawrence. The main motive for 
the settlement of the country was 
the fur trade, and in the century 
and a half that followed the strug- 
gle for supremacy in Canada be- 
tween French and British has been 
described as “ a fight for the poH- 
session of the skin of a rat.” French 
aims were not wholly commercial, 
and the charter of “ the company of 
one hundred associates,” formed 
in 1627 by Richelieti to snp})ort 
the now settlement, assigned first 
place to missionary labours. 

Missionaries and Explorers 

The earliest s])iritual workers 
and explorers (Pero Marejuette 
discovered the Mississippi) were 
the Jesuits, and some of the other 
orders — Recollets, Sulpicians, Ur- 
s alines — sent from Franco at this 
period are active in the province 
of Quebec to this day. In 1613 the 
English fronr Virginia almost com- 
pletely destroyed the settlement at 
Port Royal, and 16 years later 
Quebec itself aurron<lored to an 
expedition sent out from England 
under David Kirkc. All was 
restored to Franco in 1632 by t/hc 
treaty of St. Gormain-en-Layo, but 
the company of one hundred had 
rocoivod its quietus. It gave way 
in 1664 to a new company of the 
West Indies, which signalised its 
inception by sending out a bride 
ship in 1665. 

Despite a vigorous policy of 
intensive immigration, the new 
company was no more Huccessful in 
inducing the French to leave 
France for Canada than its prede- 
cessor, and in 1674 its charter was 
revoked. Since 1663 the country 
had been governed as a royal 
province by a sovereign council of 
New France, and the first governor 
to leave a lasting impress, espe- 
cially in his control of the Indians, 
was Louis de Buade, comto do 
Frontenac. He had been preceded 
a few years earlier by the intendant, 
Jean Talon, whose perception of 
the trading possibilities around 
him gave an impulse to commer- 
cial development which has had 
lasting effect on the economic life 


of Canada. Frontenac, an im- 
perious ruler, met his match in the 
no loss imperious prelate Laval- 
Montmorcncy, who had determined 
that Canada should be governed 
by the CJiurch. The two men quar- 
relled, and Frontenac was recalled. 
With his strong hand removed, the 
Indians rose and almost over- 
whelmed the colony. The massacre 
of the settlement of Lachine, and a 
later incident of the heroism of 14- 
yoar-olcl Madeleine do Vercherea in 
an Iroquois attack on the fort 
below Montreal, are undying stor- 
ies in Fronch-Canadian history. 
Frontenac was sent back in 1689 to 
restore the situation. He found 
that the Iroquois Confederacy was 
not the only danger ho had to face. 
In 1670, Charles II had granted a 
charter to the Governor and Com- 
pany of Adventurers of England 
Trading into Hudson’s Bay, and 
the }U-eflHuro of commercial rivalry 
from the N, was beginning to make 
itself felt. 

In the S., the British colonics 
were (daiming the country around 
the Great Lakes, and there was a 
ruthless border warfare. In 1690, 
Hir William Phi})ps, sailing from 
Boston, captured Acadia (the Nova 
Scotia founded by Sir William 
Alexander in 1629, but surren- 
dered under the treaty of St. Ger- 
main-on-Layo), and essayed an 
atta(ik on Quebec, but was beaten 
batde. The French in turn, under 
DT Iberville, seized every British 
settlement in Newfoundland, and 
occupied the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
I>any post at Port Nelson. Every- 
thing was restored on both sides 
by the treaty of Eyswick, 1697. 

British-Freuoh Rivalry 

Frontenac died the following 
year. Ho had subdued the Iro- 
quois, beaten back ^ the British, 
and might well have thought New 
Franco permanently secure. But 
the peace proved only a truce, and 
war was renewed in 1701 when a 
further effort under Sir Hovenden 
Walker was made in 1711 to take 
Quebec. Again it failed, but again 
Acadia fell into British hands, 
this time for good, for behind the 
treaty of Utrecht, 1713, lay the 
victories of Marlborough, and 
Franco surrendered her claims to 
Hudson Bay, Newfoundland, and 
Nova Scotia. She still held the 
shores of the St, Lawrence, and to 
command its mouth she built the 
fortress of Louishurg, on Cape 
Breton Island. In 1744 the French 
made a sudden and abortive attack 
on Nova Scotia, and in retaliation 
the British colonists planned and 
effected the capture of Louishurg 
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in the following year. Much to 
their disgust, it was handed hack 
to France at the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748. 

The position at this time was 
that the French claimed all but 
the Atlantic seaboard, and the 
British all but the valley of the 
St. Lawrence. With claims so 
vague, clashes were inevitable, and 
it was in one of these, at Fort 
Duquesne, that a young officer of 
the Virginia militia — Major George 
Washington — first appeared on 
the stage of history. In 1755 
occurred the most memorable 
event of the time, the de])ortation 
of the French from Acadia, a 
measure that inspired Longfellow’s 
poem Evangeline. One year later 
the Seven Years’ War broke out. 
The “wonderful year” 1759, 
which saw British arms victorious 
in every quarter of the world, cul- 
minated in the capture of Quebec 
by Wolfe on Sept. 13. In 1760 the 
French army surrendered at Mon- 
treal, and by the peace of Paris, 
1763, all New France W’as ceded to 
Great Britain. 

Early Difficulties 

The early years of British rule — 
a military government — were un- 
easy, but the national genius for 
empire was well demonstrated in 
the framing of the Quebec Act 
which, in 1774, confirmed the 
French Canadians in their laws, 
customs, and ecclesiastical privi- 
leges. The fruits of it were seen 
almost immediately when the re- 
volt of the American colonies in 
1775 found these now subjects 
solidly loyal to the crown. The 
American revolution profoundly 
affected the life of Canada, for at 
its close thousands of Now Eng- 
land colonists— United Empire 
Loyalists — who desired to live 
under the British flag flocked to 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Ontario. Their coming brought 
new problems of government, and 
in 1791 the Constitutional Act was 
passed by the British parliament, 
separating Canada into two parts 
— Lower Canada, chiefly French, 
and Upper Canada, chiefly British. 
In the war of 1812 the United 
States made a great effort to an- 
nex Canada to the Union ; there 
was a varying conflict, but in the 
end the treaty of Ghent, 1814, left 
everything unchanged. 

The years that followed saw the 
rise of political faction, which came 
to a head in 1837 when armed re- 
volts under Louis Joseph Papineau 
in Lower Canada, and William 
Lyon Mackenzie in Upper Canada, 
brought the home government to 


send out Lord Durham to report 
on the affairs of British North 
America. His report, published in 
1839, resulted in the Union Act of 
1849, under which Upper and 
Lower Canada w^ere united and 
given equal representation in a 
common legislative assembly. 
Though the union did not work 
well, Canada prospered commer- 
cially, especially during the Ameri- 
can civil war, and with this expan- 
sion the idea of a federal union 
between the two Canadas and 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island took shape. 
On July 1, 1867, with the passing 
of the British North America Act, 
the federation w^as realized and 
the Dominion of Canada came into 
existence. The dominion at that 
time comprised Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia. 
The cession in 1869 of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s territorial 
claims in the N.W. (which led 
incidentally to the short-lived Red 
River rebellion) brought to the 
dominion an immense accession of 
territory. Manitoba joined the 
confederation in 1870 ; British 
Columbia in 1871 ; Prince Edward 
Island in 1873 ; the Yukon in 
1898 ; Saskatchewan and Alberta 
in 1905 ; Newfoundland in 1949 ; 
the districts of Mackenzie, Kee- 
watin, and Franklin of the North- 
West Territories were created in 
1920. The first prime minister of 
the dominion was Sir John Mac- 
donald. Defeated on the Canadian 
Pacific rly. question in 1872, he 
was returned to power in 1878 on a 
platform of protection for home 
industries. The success of his 
“ national policy ” confirmed him 
in office until his death in 1891, and 
the Conservative party in power 
until 1896. With modifications, 
the national policy has remained 
the basis of Canadian economy 
under all subsequent administra- 
tions, Conservative and Liberal 
alike. 

Creation ol the C.P.R. 

One of the conditions under 
which British Columbia entered the 
confederation was the construc- 
tion of a transcontinental railway 
within ten years. Scandals con- 
nected with the project had led to 
the downfall of the first Mac- 
donald administration. Under the 
second, a vigorous railway policy 
was inaugurated ; a grant of 
$25,000,0(W and a land grant of 
25,000,000 acres were made to a 
new company, work was begun, 
and with the driving of the last 
spike by Donald A. Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) on Nov. 7, 1885, the 


Canadian Pacific rly. became an 
accomplished fact. Dissension in 
the Conservative ranks after Sir 
John Macdonald’s death led to a 
series of short-lived administra- 
tions, and in 1896 the Liberals 
were returned under the leader- 
ship of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. His 
premiership, which lasted until 
1911, was marked by a pros- 
perity which continued under the 
premiership of the Conservative 
Sir Robert Borden, 1911-1920, and 
under Arthur Meighen, 1920-21, 
after which the Liberals with 
W. L. Mackenzie Ring as premier 
came into office, 1921-26. There 
was a brief administration under 
Meighen from June to Sept., 1926, 
when Mackenzie King was again 
returned, 1926-30. Under R. B. 
Bennett (Viscount Bennett) there 
was a Conservative administration, 
1930-35, marked by the inau- 
guration of imperial preference 
and the_ establishment of the 
Bank of Canada. The Liberals held 
office again from 1935, winning the 
1940, 1945, 1950, and 1953 elec- 
tions ; Mackenzie King retired in 
1948, Louis St. Laurent beco min g 
premier. 

The Two Great Wars 

The Great Wars had as un- 
settling an effect in Canada as else- 
where, and the old party divisions 
gave way to new combinations. 
Both industry and agriculture 
becoming politically organized, 
new parties such as the Cooper- 
ative Commonwealth Federation 
(C.C.F.), the Labour Progressive 
party, the Social Credit League, 
the National Progressive party, 
and the Bloc Populaire Canadien 
made their appearance in politics. 

After the Second Great War 
Canada assumed a larger r61e in 
international affairs as exemplified 
by her membership in N.A.T.O- 
and her participation in the 
Korean War 1960-53. 

Canada at Wab. Canada’s 
baptism of fire was the South 
African War, 1899-1902, when 
some 3,000 officers and men were 
dispatched by the dominion govt, 
to join the Imperial forces. They 
greatly distinguished themselves 
at Paardeburg. In 1914, at the 
outbreak of war with Germany, 
the Canadian parliament voted the 
raising of a contingent for foreign 
service, and by Oct. of that 
year 33,000 Canadian troops had 
landed in England. In Feb., 1915, 
this 1st Canadian contingent was 
sent to Flanders, and there for the 
next three years, augmented by 
the dispatch of three more con- 
tingents and becoming an army 
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corps under the command of Sir 
Julian (afterwards Lord) Byng, it 
covered itself with glory in a series 
of resounding exploits — 2nd battle 
of Ypres, where it beat back the 
German gas attack ; the battles of 
Festiibert and Givenchy ; the cap- 
ture of Courcelette ; the storming 
and capture of Vi my Ridge ; the 
battle of Loos and the capture of 
Hill 70. Later, under the com- 
mand of General Sir Arthur Currie, 
it performed a brilliant feat of 
arms in the capture of Passohen- 
daele, broke the Drocourt-Queant 
line, captured Bourlon Wood, 
Cambrai, Djnain, and Valenci- 
ennes, and on the morning of 
Nov. 11, 1918, entered Mons. Ft 
suffered 215,545 casualties. 

In the Second Great War 89 of 
every 100 Canadian men between 
the ages of 1 8 and 45 passed 
through the armed forces. (Canada 
entered the war in 1939 with an 
army of 4,500, an air force of 4,000, 
and a navy of 17 shi{)s. At the 
close of the war she had 675,564 
men under arms, 45 operational 
air squadrons in action, and 373 
vessels on escort and patrol duty. 
The first Canadian troops landed in 
England in Dec., 1939, but it was 
not until Aug. 19, 1942, that they 
came to grips with the enemy in a 
combined raid on Dieppe, where 
Canadian casualties were 3,350 out 
of 5,000 engaged. On July 10, 
1943, the Canadian 1st division, 
with British and U.8. forces, 
landed in Sicily, and after a 39- . 
days’ campaign invaded the Italian 
mainland. Operating with the 
Allied 8th army, it took part in 
the assault that cracked the 
Hitler line in May, 1944, and 
entered Rome on June 5. Moving 
north again, it was an important 
factor in breaking the Gothic line, 
and distinguished itself in actions 
across the Ronca and Savio rivers, 
and along the Lamono river and 
Naviglio canal. Ravenna fell to 
the 1st Canadian corps on Dec. 4. 

1st Canaclian Army Formed 

Meanwhile, in the invasion of 
Normandy, various other Canadian 
formations went into action across 
the beaches, and took part in the 
capture of Caen in July, 1944. The 
formations were the basis of the 
1st Canadian army, completed by 
British, Polish, Czecho-Slovak, and 
other formations, which was con- 
stituted July 23 under the com- 
mand of the Canadian Lt.-Gen. 
H. D. G. Crerar. This army took 
Falaise on Aug. 17, and, crossing 
the Seine and Somme rivers, swept 
on to isolate the Channel ports in 
one of the fastest moving opera- 


tions of the war. It captured 
Calais in the closing days of 
September. After an exhausting 
campaign <imid the dykes and 
ditches of the Netherlands, the 1st 
Canadian army cleared tlie prov- 
inces of Gelderlaiid, Friesland, and 
Groningen, and was closing in on 
Emden and Wilhelmshavcii when 
the German armies facing it 
unconditionally surrendcnaal on 
May 4, 1945. 
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Canada Balsam. Substance 
containing oils and resin derived 
from the Abies balsa nim o(‘ 
Canada. It forms an a<lh(‘,sivc 
varnish when dried. 9’ wo of it s 
chief us(\s, for which its refractive 
index makes it .suitable, arc lor 
mounting objects on glass Hli{l(‘s 
for the miero.sco])e ; and as a 
cement for the component l(‘ns(*N 
of microscope objectiv(''H. 

Canada House. London head- 
quarters of the Canaclian govei’n- 
ment. It has served siiuie 1925 
as the office.s of the High (\)nii- 
missioner for Canada and his stuH’. 
The buildijig, which was recton- 
structed from the premises of the. 
Union Club, designed by Sir 
Robert Smirko (1787-1867) in 
1824, is at the corner of Cockspur 
Street and Trafalgar Square, S.VV. 1 . 

Canada Steamship Lines. 
Canadian stcanuship company. It 
is an amalgamation of the laigest 
companies in Canada. With 60 
steamers, it operates tlu' major' 
part of the pas.sengor and fi’cight 
traffic between the ports on the 
Great Lakes and Montreal. It also 
owns two hotels, at Murray Bay 
and Tadoussac ; and has a con- 
trolling interest in .six large ship- 
yards in Canada. The head officjc. 
of the company is at Montreal, its 
London office at 44-46, Leadenhall 
St., E.C.3. 

Canadian. River of the U.S.A. 
Rising in the N.E. of New Mexico, 
it flows mainly east through Texas 


a.nd Oklahoma to join the Arkansas 
about 35 miles S.W. of Muskogee. 
It is about 900 miles long, rather 
.shallow, and of little importance 
for navigation. 

Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

(Unaclian banking company. Esta- 
blislu'd in 1867, it took over the 
bank of British Columbia in 1901, 
lh(^ Ea.stern Townships bank in 
1912, the bank rrf Hamilton in 
1924, and the Standard bank ol 
Canada in 1928. It has some 700 
bi'amdies throughout Canada, in 
New York c'ity and elsewhere in the 
U.S.A., and in the West Indies. 
Its pa.id-uf) (uipital is !$37,500,000. 
Its head office is at Toronto, its 
London offi(a‘ at 2, Lr)ml)ard 
Street, E.C.3. 

Canadian Guards, Trrn Regi- 
ment OE. Body formed in Oct., 
1953, as an aedive foi-ct' (I'egular) 
I'egiment comprising (bur batta- 
lions. The first and second hatta- 
lion.s had previously been th(‘ 
t.hird battalions of two veteran 
(Canadian regular formations — th(‘ 
Royal Canadian Regiment and 
Princess Patriffia’s Canadian Light 
Infantry. The third and fourth 
battalions had previously been the 
Ist and 2nd Canadian Infantry 
battalions, a (dive I’oreci uniti 
spcHually rais('(l in 1951 for ,serviet‘ 
in Korc'a and GcM’nniny. In 1954 us 
|)a.id of a g(Mua'al sctluunt^ for the 
i*tM>i‘gani/.ation of the (Vinadian 
loreos two i'(‘s(‘rv(‘ force (militia) 
fonnatious,theGovernor-(tenerars 
lA)ot Guards and the (Canadian 
Gi't'iiadica' Gua.rds, were linked 
with the Rc'giment of Canadian 
Gua.rds and beeanu^ its liCth and 
si.xtb battalions. The Governor- 
Generars Foot (hiards, an Ottawa 
Militia, reginumt, was formed in 
1 872 as a special unit enjoying pre- 
(unlene-e ()V(*r all other units of the 
Ganadian infantry militia. The 
(Janadian Gi'enadier Guards were 
formed at Monti'cal in 1859, but 
did not l)e(!om(» Guards until 1911. 

Canadian Mounted Police, 
Royai^. Civil police force main- 
tained by the federal government 
of CaiUKla, Establisluid in 1873 
with a strength of 300 men as the 
North-WVst Mounted Police 
its duties \v(u*(‘. (um lined to what 
was tlum called the North- We.st 
Territory. In 1905 the force re- 
ceived the prefix Royal, and in 
1920, when the extension of gov- 
(U'limcnt activities necessitated 
such a force, its jurisdiction was 
extended to the whole of Canada, 
and the force received its present 
title. It is administered by the 
Canadian minister of justice. 

Any of the Canadian provinces 
may enter into an agreement with 
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I. Phrygian. 2. Ancient Egyptian skull-cap. 3. Ancient Greek 
felt cap. 4. Gap of priest m Ancient Rome. Sand C. Anglo- 
baxon. 7, 8, and 9. Anglo-Norman. 10. Spanish. l.Sth century. 

II. English, c. 1300. 12. Cap of Doge of Venice, c. 1300. 13. Eng- 
lish. 14th cent. 14. Italian, c. 1400. 15 and 16. English, c. 1400. 

17 and 18. French, c. 1400. 19. Roundlet. 15th cent. 20. Jewelled 
bag cap, 15th cent 21, 22. and 23. Middle 15th cent. 24. English, 
late I5ch cent. 25. Burgundian. 1456, 26, 27. and 28. Late 15th 
cent 29. Oardmars, c. 1500. 30. Bishop's, c. 1500. 31. French. 

CAPS OF VARIED FASHION WORN IN MANY 
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16th cent. 32. Milanese, 16th cent. 33, 31, and 35. English flat 
caps. 16th cent. 36. Middle 16th cent. .37. German, c. 1550. 38. 
Oapof Knight of Garter. Ifith cent. 39. English, 10 th cent. 40. 
and 41. Indoor caps, 17th and 18th cent. 42, Running footman's 
cap, early 18th cent. 43. Grenadier cap, middle 18th cent. 44. 
French Cap of Liberty, late IBth cent. 45. Jacobin cap, worn 
doubled over, 46. Laplander's. 47. Persian, 48. Rus.siun. 49 
and 50, Spanish. 51. l-»oHsh. 52. Highland Chief’s. 53 . Hunts- 
man's. 54. College cap. 55. Tarbush. 50. Tweed cap, 20th cent. 

AGES AND IN MANY LANDS. See page 1733 
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the R.G.M.P. to enforce the laws 
and the criminal code of the pro- 
vince upon payment for its ser- 
vices : such agreements are in 
force in six provinces. A similar 
agreement can be made by cities 
and municipalities, and in more 
than 50 towns the R.Cl.M.P. en- 
forces by-laws. Siiuic 1932 the 
K.C.M.P. has bcfm responsible 
throughout Canada for preventing 
smuggling and enfoi'cing the pro- 
visions of the excise acts. It also 
(leals with the suppression of the 
drug traific and polices govern- 
ment buildings. 

(.V)usisting of 4,700 officers and 
men, the R.(hM.P. is organized 
into 13 divisions. Men enlist for 
live years, and the officers are 
commissioned l)y the (U'own. 

Phe force has been to a con- 
siderable extent mechanised, and 
has motor vehicles, aeroplanes, 
and motor boats. 

The uniform is a sc-arlet tunic, 
gold-Htri])ecl blue breeches, and 
hat. During the Second Croat 
War the Ri.(\M.P. furnished a 
l)rovoHt (H)mpany of 184 officers 
and men to the Canadian army; 
much of its marine section was 
taken over by the Royal (Canadian 
Navy, and its aircraft by the 
Royal C'anadiai\ Air Bku’ce. In 
1940-42 the R.Cl.M.P. schooner 
iSt. Ro(9i completed tlio voyage 
through the North-West passage. 
See ill us. page lGt)5. 

Canadian National Railways. 
System incorporated in Canada, 
Oct. 10, 1922. Phe largest, railway 
system on the American continent 
and the only railway serving all ton 
provinces t)f Canada, C.N.R. is a 
transcontinental system operating 
24,359 miles first main track ; 
t otal all tracks, including spurs, sid- 
ings, etc., is 33,668 miles. It oper- 
ates throughout the Dominion of 
Canada from the Atlantic to t he Pa- 
cific Ocean, and has iniornational 
linos in 12 states of the U.S.A. An 
amalgamation of 90 different -com- 
panies came under government 
control, including the (Canadian 
Nortiiern rly. in 1918 ; the Crand 
Prunk rly. was absorbed in 1923. 
4’ho C.N.R. operates also the lines 
previously owned by the Inter- 
colonial rly., the National 4Vans- 
eontinental, the Prince Kdwarcl 
Island rlys., and the Hudson 
Bay rly. 

It has its own Hxpross company 
for parcels, Uvestoek, and valu- 
ables carried on passenger trains, 
its own telegraphs, and a chain of 
high-class hotels. Canadian Na- 
tional steamships link Canadian 
Atlantic ports and Boston^ U.S.A., 
witli Berranda, the British West 


Indies, and British Guiana, and 
the company has boat services on 
the Great Lakes and along the 
Pacific coast, as well as train 
ferries on Lake Michigan and 
crossing to Prince Edward Island 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Phe UN.R. has an intricate 
network of lines through the 
industrial areas of Ontario and 
Quebec, with main lines serving 
every port of the dominion. The 
bulk of the mining areas and many 
of the new mining prospects are 
situated on its lines, and the 
strategic position of the lines 
reaching out across the prairies in 
western Canada enables the com- 
pany to perform the biggest service 
of all agencies in moving Canada’s 
agricultural produce to the world 
market it enjoys. 

The 1954 annual report show^ed 
operating revenues as $640,637,280 
and expenses $626,465,374, leav- 
ing a net operating profit of 
$14,171,906 (approx. £5,000,000). 
After deduction of interest charges, 
faxes, equipment rents, and other 
income accounts, a deficit of 
$28,758,098 (approx. £10,000,000) 
was reported. The head office is 
at Montreal ; there are branch 
offices in major cities throughout 
the world. 

Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Canadian railway company, one of 
the great transcontinental lines. 
It was incorporated in 1881 to 
carry out the delayed under- 
taking given to British Columbia 
when that province entered the 
dominion. Earlier attempts to 
complete the promised line had 
failed ; then Donald A. Smith 
and George Stephen (later Lords 
Strathcona and Mount Stephen) 
took up the scheme. They and 
their associates received from the 
dominion government some part- 
ly constructed rly., a sum of 
$25,000,000, and 25,000,000 acres 
0 f 1 an d . T he last spike was dri ven 
in by Smith on Nov. 7, 1885, at 
Craigellachie in the Rocky Mts., 
and the first train ran from Mon- 
treal to the Pacific in June, 1886. 

The main line (2,882 m.) runs 
from Montreal via Sudbury, the 
N. shore of Lake Superior, Winni- 
peg, Regina, Calgary, over the 
Rocky Mts. to Vancouver, its 
Pacific terminus. Secondary main 
lines run from Montreal to Quebec, 
St. John, and Toronto, from which 
a line runs to Detroit. Another is 
from Winnipeg to Edmonton, and 
another from Medicine Hat via 
Lethbridge and Nelson to Van- 
couver, crossing the Rockies S. of 
the main line. Branch lines, in both* 
east and west, radiate from these. 


By controlling some American 
lines (of which the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Sault Ste. Marie 
is the largest) and by traffic 
arrangements with others, the 
C.P.R. has the entry into numer- 
ous U.S. cities, including Chicago, 
Boston, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Spokane. 

The company has substantial 
interests in hotels and in coastal 
and lake steamers. It owns 
Atlantic steamships operated by 
a subsidiary company, Canadian 
Pacific Steamships Ltd. ; and air- 
lines operated by another sub- 
sidiary, Canadian Pacific Airlines, 
Ltd. The company’s capital is 
more than $482 million. At 
Dec. 31, 1954, it controlled more 
than 17,000 m. of railway in 
Canada and more than 4,000 m. 
in the U.S.A. Its rolling stock 
consists of 1,520 steam locomo- 
tives, 450 diesel units, 2,890 
passenger carriages, and 81,120 
goods wagons. 

Canadian Pondweed [Elodea 
canadensis). Waterweed of the 
monocotyledonous family Hydro- 
charitaceae, native to North 
America. It has long, slender, 
brittle stems, growing wholly sub- 
merged ; roots may be produced 
at the nodes. The s'talkless oblong 
leaves are usually in whorls of 
three. The minute greenish-purple 
flowers float at the surface, where 
the male flowers break off and 
drift among the floating females. 
The male flowers are rarely seen 
in Great Britain where the plant is 
chiefly propagated by the breaking 
off and rooting of pieces of stem. 
It is believed to have been intro- 
duced to Europe in this way, per- 
haps by means of a piece that 
adhered to the foot of an aquatic 
bird, and was washed off in 
European waters. It was found 
in co. Down, Ireland, in 1836, and 
w^as identified in England about 
five years later. It spread rapidly 
through aU the waters of the 
British Isles, choking rivers, 
streams, and canals with its net- 
like growth. After a few years it 
became less vigorous, and is now 
plentiful only locally. Canadian 
pondweed is often used in biolo- 
gical laboratories for physiological 
experiments. 

Canadian Shield. Vast V- 
shaped area of 1,800,000 sq. m. 
surrounding Hudson Bay and ex- 
tending from the coast of Labrador 
west to the Interior Plains Region 
and south to the international 
lioi'der with the U.S.A. Of gener- 
ally low relief, it is the great lake 
region of the w’orld. Its rocks arc 
all very old and contain great 
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Canal. Compartment tug on the Aire and Calder Navi- 
gation system towing twelve compartment boats loaded 
with coal to Goole for transport by sea 


quantities of minerals, particularly 
metals. As an obstacle to explora- 
tion, easy settlement, and trans- 
port it was of great importance in 
the history of Canada. 

Cana} (Lat. canalis). An arti- 
ficial open water- channel, used 
to carry water for irrigation, town 
supply, or drainage, or for the 
purposes of navigation. Canals of 
the first class are more properly 
called aqueducts {q.v,). 

Navigation canals fall naturally 
into two classes: (1) those which 
have practically the same level 
throughout, a comparatively small 
class, e.g. the Suez, Kiel, and 
Corinthian canals ; (2) those 

which cross ground higher than 
the water level at their extremities, 
and are divided into ste])s or 
reaches at different levels. 

The longitudinal section of a 
canal is decided by physical 
conditions and by considerations 
of expense and time of transit. 
Modern excavating and disposal 
machinery and methods of con- 
struction allow of deeper cuttings 
in place of tunnels. Transference 
of vessels from one level to another 
is made by a lock {q,v.) or some 
mechanical device. 

Lifts and inclines provide an 
alternative to locks. Three typos 
are employed. Inclined planes 
are suitable for smaller boats, 
which are taken bodily from the 
water on a wheeled carriage 
running on rails. This type has 
been replaced by the inclined 
lift ; here the boat is carried in a 
tank of water, which, in turn, is 
carried on a wheeled track. 
Vertical lifts are the third typo ; 
here the boat is floated into a 
counter-balanced tank, gates being 
provided, and raised vertically. 
Motive power may be either 
hydraulic or electric. The Ander- 
ton lift on the Weaver Navigation 
in Cheshire, constructed in 1875, 
is the only example now in use in 
Great Britain. 

Lifts and inclines save time in 
transit and in water consumption, 
but are unsuited for the transfer 
of the larger ocean-going vessels. 
In general, they are best suited 
for inland situations where traffic 
is sufficiently dense to cover the 
working costs. Locks have the 
advantage of simplicity and of 
low working costs. 

The traffic capacity of a canal 
is limited by its depth, and to a 
smaller extent by its bottom 
width. The depth decides the 
maximum size of boats that 
can use it ; the width and depth 
combined, ease of navigation. 
The bottom width should be at 


least twice the 
beam of the 
largest boat plus 
4 ft. which, w’hcn 
loaded, can pass 
through it with 
not less than 18 
ins. of water under 
its keel, and the 
cross area should 
be six times the 
greatest sub- 
merged section of 
the boat to give 
plenty of room for 
displaced water 
to move easily 
between the boats 
and the sides of 
the canal without too much wash. 

In the early days of canal 
construction, excavation was done 
by “ navigators ” (navvies) with 
hand tools ; under modern con- 
ditions, excavating machinery is 
invariably employed — diesel ex- 
cavators, draglines with long 
booms and buckets of largo 
capacity, tractors and dump 
wagons, floating dredgers and 
rock breakers, etc. Water- 
tightness was secured by i)uddle 
clay linings which, however, are 
seldom necessary for canalised 
rivers. The slopes of the banks 
arc regulated by the nature of the 
soil, and require to bo well 
drained. Unprotected slopes suffer 
from erosive action of waves 
formed by the passage of vessel s. 
The most common materials for 
bank protection include mass 
concrete walla, reinforced concrete 
piling, interlocking steel sheet 
piling ; for bed work, reinforced 
concrete and bitumen sheeting ; 
for river reaches, timber sheeting 
and fascines arc still used. 

Aqneducis are sometimes neces- 
sary to carry canals over roads, 



• Canal. Andertou lilt on the Weaver 
Navigation Canal, Cheshire 


railways, and across valleys and 
rivers. For the early canals, many 
aqueducts were built up of cast- 
iron segments, or in brickwork and 
masonry ; more recently, a rein- 
forced concrete lined with asphalt 
and faced with blue bricks in 
cement construction has been 
adopted. If the aqueduct is over 
a navigation, part of it may be 
made to revolve like a swing 
bri(lgi‘ ; e.g. at Barton, where the 
Bridgewater canal crosses the Man- 
c.liesti'r shi}) canal in a largo trough. 

Tuumds arc often necessary, 
especially at summit levels in 
passing from one river basin to 
another ; the width is generally 
restricted to single-line working 
lor maximum beam of craft using 
tht‘ wat(‘.rway. 

The most important of the 
world’s ship canals arc the 
Panama, Suez, and Kiel. The most 
important in Fngland is the Man- 
chesier ship (‘.anal ; in Russia, the 
White Sea and Don- Volga canals; 
in Belgium the Albert canal ; in 
(lreec(5 the Corinth canal. Schemes 
proj ceded, (ioniploiod, or put in 
hand in the 20th ccntiury inclmie 
the development of the inland 
waterways of the IT.S.A. (in the 
Mississippi river basin alone there 
are more than 11,000 m, of navig- 
able chatinels) ; in Canada, the re- 
const-ruction of the Welland ship 
canal, cemnoeding the lakes of On- 
tario and Frio across the Niagara 
peninsula, to tako vessels of up to 
25-fti. draught; and the gigantic 
plan for creating a St. Lawrence 
Waterway to make it possible 
for seagoing vessels to reach the 
western shores of Lake Superior. 

In England, following the amal- 
gamation in 1920 under the name 
of the Grand Union canal of the 
live separately owned canals form- 
ing the route between London 
and Birmingham, fifty-two locks 
in Warwic'kshiro were rebuilt 
to barge standard, the work 
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being completed in 1936, during 
which year the rebuilcling of the 
locks on the Neno l)etween 
Peterborough and Northampton 
to barge standard was also 
completed. In addition, a tidal 
lock was built near Wisbech and 
the river widened and deepened, 
one road bridge reconstruction 
making it possible for vessels of 
400 tons to reach Peterborough. 

British Canals. The water- 
ways of lilngland and Wales, 
forming part of a connected 
system which lies chielly in the 
Midlands and southern parts of 
the northern counties, take roughly 
the form of a cross, connecting 
the estuaries of the Thames, 
Mersey, Trent, and &levcrn ; they 
have no connexion with the Scot- 
tish canals. The dimensions of 
barges operating on the principal 
waterways in Creat Ih’itain vary 
within wide limits ; * from 120 ft. 
length by 17 ft, 6 in. beam by 
7 ft. 0 in. draught and 12 ft. 9 in. 
headroom, to 71 ft. length by 7 ft. 
beam by 3 ft, draught by 6 ft. 6 in. 
headroom. Thus inter-canal com- 
munication bt‘iw('en the four 
estuaries is limited to the smallest 
boat of 7 ft. beam. 

The more important canals of 
England, Scotland, and Wak^s, 
with their lengths, are shown in the 
table in tlie next column. 

OiiaANiZATiON. The total mile- 
age of canals and inland naviga- 
tions in Great Britain, exeluding 
sections which have been aban- 
doned by statutory pro(i(‘dure, 
is about 2,419. About 2,280 m. 
arc in England anti Wales. In- 
cluded in the total arc 444 m. not 
used for the passage of trafUe. 
O f the total mileage 803 m., or a p- 
proximately oTU^-tliird, was owned 


England and Wales Miles 

Aire and Calder . . . . 66 

Birmingham Canal Navi- 
gation 155 

Bridgewater Canal . . 40 

Calder and Hebble Navi- 
gation 26 

Coventry Canal . . . . 32 

Gloucester and Sharp- 
ness ship canal , . . . 16 

Grand Union 240 

Lee and Stort Naviga- 
tion 41 

Leeds and Liverpool . . 145 

Manchester ship canal. . 36 

Nene River Navigation 90 

Ouse River (Yorks) . . 43 

Oxford 78 

Rochdale 35 

Severn Navigation . . 42 

Sheffield and South 

Yorks Navigation . , 43 

Shropshire Union . . . . 78 

Staffordshire and Wor- 
cester 50 

Thames River . . . . 125 

Trent Navigation .... 69 

Trout and Mersey . . . . Ill 

Weaver Navigation . . 20 

Worcester and Birming- 
ham 29 

Scotland 

Caledonian 60 

Crinan , 9 

North and Clyde . . . . 35 

Union . . 31 


or controlled by the railway com- 
panies, and passed with them into 
national ownership Jan. 1, 1948, 
remaining for the time being under 
the management of the railway 
executive. With some exceptions 
(e.r/. the Manchester ship canal), 
the rest of the English canal sys- 
tem passed on the same date to the 
control of the British transport 
commission. The companies 
operating barges on the canals 
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were also brought under the con- 
trol of the commission. 

The commission divided the 
canals and other inland water- 
ways into five sections : northern, 
managed fi:om Leeds ; north- 
western (North wich) ; eastern 
(Nottingham) ; western (Glouces- 
ter) ; and southern (IfOndon). 
Scottish canals became national 
property in March, 1948. In the 
course of the following years, sec- 
tions of the canals that had fallen 
into disuse were abandoned and 
filled in. Consult Airtificial Water- 
ways of the World, A. B. Hepburn, 
1914 ; Waterway Engineering, 
I. 0. Franzuis, trans. L. G, Straub, 
1936 ; Narrow Boat, L. T. C. Rolt, 
1944 ; Handbook on Inland Water- 
ways of England and Wales, Canal 
Joint Committee, 1945 ; British 
Canals, C. Hadfield, 1950. 

Canal du Nord. Waterway 
planned to connect the Sens^ 
canal at Arleux and the Oise canal 
at Noyon, in northern France. The 
S. Quentin canal, constructed by 
Napoleon I, having proved inade- 
quate to the growing traffic from 
the north to Paris, a new canal, the 
Canal du Nord, was decided on and 
work on it began in 1907. During 
the First Great War what had been 
done was partly wrecked, and sub- 
sequently its completion became 
a matter of controversy, and up to 
1957 no decision had been taken. 

Canaletto or Canale, An- 


tonio (1697-1768). Venetian 
painter. Born in Venice, Oct, 18, 


1697, he was 
trained by his 
father, a scene- 
painter, and 
under Pannini 
in Rome. Sett- 
ling in Venice, 
he painted the 
life and archi- 
tecture around 



him. Mainly _ C^aletto, 
through the ad- pamtar 

vocacy of the collector, Joseph 
Smith, he sold many pictures to 


Englishmen ; and in 1746 he 
settled in London, remaining there 


for 10 years. His paintings of the 
Thames illustrate well his beauti- 


ful handling of paint, combined 
with strict factual accuracy and 
an inevitable rightness of com- 
position, which together make him 
a minor master. Examples of his 
work are to be found in the 


National Gallery and Wallace 
Collection, London- His nephew 
and pupil, Bernardo Bellotto (c, 
1724-80), also called Canaletto, 
followed him closely in style and 
subject, but did not equal him. 
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Cananea. Town of Mexico, in 
Sonora state. It is the terminus 
of a into Arizona. Here the 
Cananea Consolidated Co])per Co. 
works one of the world's most 
productive mines. Pop. 20,000. 

Ganar. Central prov. of Ecua- 
dor. Lying between the provs. of 
Chimborazo and Azuay, it has an 
area of 1,521 sq. in. The chief in- 
dustries are agriculture and straw 
hat making. It contains numerous 
Inca remains. The capital is 
Azogues. Pop. (est.) 108,000. 

Canard (Fr., wild duck). Ex- 
travagant rumour or story which 
flies from one person to another. 

Canary. Bird of the finch 
family (Fringillidae). It is a native 
of Madeira, the Azores, and the 
Canary Islands (hence its name), 
and one of the commonest cage 
birds in the world, famous for its 
song. The wild canary, Sfrinus 
carinarius, is 4i ins. long, olive 
green mottled with dark brown 
above, with yellow forehead and 
underparts. It nests in shrubs 
among the mountains, and usually 
rears three broods in a year, but its 
song does not possess the power or 
variety displayed by cage birds. 
The brilliantly coloured cage birds 
are produced by artificial selection 
in breeding. The larger breeds may 
be double the size of the wild bird, 
and many variations are found. 

The canary appears to have been 
first domesticated in Europe in the 
16th century. It breeds freely in 
captivity ; four or five blue eggs arc 
usually laid, and four broods may 
be raised in a good season. 

To keep canaries in good health 
in captivity they have large cages 
or aviaries. They are fed on millet 
and canary seeds, with green food, 
such as groundsel and chickweed, 
in moderation — brightness of col- 
our depends on correct diet. The 
cage should be kept scrupulously 
clean and regularly supplied with 
fresh water and dry grit. 

The Norwich bird is noted for 
its fine rich colour and hardy con- 
stitution, the Yorkshire is a slender 
bird with close plumage, and the 
London Fancy is characterised by 
black wings and tail. The Scottish 
Fancy is a large bird with a hump- 
backed appearance, and the Lan- 
cashire Coppy is the largest of all 
the varieties, with a kind of crown 
of radiating feathers on its head. 
The term coppy is used by fanciers 
to describe crested birds. The rare 
Lizard canary gets its name from 
its spotted appearance ; the Bol- 
gi^, which usually fetches a high 
price, is hump^backed to the verge 
of deformity. 

Roller canaries, chiefly bred in 


the Harz Mis., arc 
famed for their sus- 
tained and melo- 
dious song, the re- 
sult of prolonged 
training. T’ h c 
young birds arc 
carefully guarded 
from heariiiii the 

• c? 

song of any un- 
trained bird, and 
are k(‘pt in thedark, 
where tliey listen 
for hours to the 
notes of a bird- 
organ until they 
have learnt to imi 
tate it. 

Canary - breeding 
is promoted in 
Britain by societies 
of fanciers, of which 
the London and 
Provincial is the 
chief. The London 
cage bird society 
and the Edinburgh 
ornithological asso- 
ciation also devote 
themselves largely 
to the canary. 
These and other so 



cioties hold exlfibi- typical specimens oJ this favourite song- 

in fhn winfAr right: above, Scottish Fancy and Lizard ; 

tions m tho winto Norwich and Belgian 

months, at which 

from 2,000 to 3,000 birds are shown, origin, moimtainoua, with cones, 
Canary Company. English craters, beds of tufa, pumice-stone, 
company of merchants trading and soliditied lava, and rise to 
with tho Canary Islands. It re- a height of 12,185 ft. in Pico de 
ceived a charter from Charles JI 'i'eyde or Tenerife, The volcanoes 


in 1GI)5, and was the shortest lived 
of all chartered companies, its 
charter being withdrawn in 1CG7. 
See Charcored Company. 

Canary Dance. Lively lOlli 
century dance in throe- or six-time, 
also known as canarie dance. It 
owed its name to the Canary I slands, 
from which it was iiitroduocd to 
England by way of iSpain. It origi- 
nated in a masquerade in which tlio 
dancers were dressed as kings or 
queens of Morocco, or as savages. 
Tho dance is referred to by Shake- 
speare in Love’s Labour’s Lost — 

Canary to it with the feet ” — and 
All’s Well that Ends Well, and 
was utilised by Purcell (1 (>58-05) 
and contemporaries in England. 

Canary-grass {PJialaria cmiari- 
ensis). Annual grass of the family 
Gramineae. A native of tho coun- 
tries bordering the Mediterranean, 
it has flat, lance-shaped leaves, 
and tho flowers are produced in 
an egg-shaped, spike-like panicle, 
variegated with green and white. 
Its flattened yellow fruits arc wide- 
ly used as food for cage birds. 

Canary Islands (^pan. Las 
Canarias). Archipelago in the At- 
lantic Ocean forming two provinces 
of Spain. Some 60 m. off the N.W. 
coast of Africa, they are of volcanic 


ai*e inlcrrnitieni, an eruption 
occurring at 'I’enerife in 1909. 
Area 2,800 sq. m. 

'riic climate is subject to occa- 
sional hurricanes with water- 
spouts. Tho flora varies between 

t h a t 0 f N. 
A f r ic a and 
‘ that of mid- 
Europe, and in- 
cludes the date 
' and banana 
palm, sugar- 
cane, coffee 
and orange 
tree, the 




Canary-grass, 
Phalaris oanariensis 


agava and cac- 
tus, tho laurel 
pine, heather, 
broom, and 
lichen. Of 
tho 900 spe- 
cies of flower- 
ing plants, 
some 400 are 
indigenous and 
50 common 
to N. Atlantic 
islands. The 
vino, tobacco, 
cereals, fruit, 


and early vegetables are cultivated. 

Tho native fauna includes dogs, 
sheep, and pigs, while cats and 
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camels have 
been introduced. 

Birds arc numer- 
ous, including 
visitors from the 
xA.frican coast. 

Cuttle-fish 
abound, and 
seals and whales 
arc seen oil: the 
coasts. The few 
minerals are of 
little economic 
value. Agricul- 
ture is the chief 
industry, and 
the iisheries are also important. 
The volcanic soil is rich, and 
where irrigation obtains, land 
fetches enormous prices, from £100 
to £250 per acre being usual. Be- 
sides sub-tropical fruits, exports 
include tobacco and cigars, toma- 
toes, onions, and immense quanti- 
ties of bananas, the annual aggre- 
gate value of the foreign trade 
having risen to more than 
£3,500,000 before the outbreak of 
the Spanish civil war in 1930. The 
people are mainly of Spanish 
descent, with traces of the original 
inhabitants, the Guanches {q.v.), 
now extinct. Spanish is tJic only 
language sj)okcn, and Roman 
Catholicism the oflicial religion. 
Kdueation is backward, but im- 
proving. Thei'(^ is a small local 
territorial militia and a Spanish 
garrison is maint ained. The islands 
lack railways, but have many good 
roads, and an fvirport, on Grand 
Canary. 

The chief islands are Grand 
Canary, Tenorife, Buortevontura, 
.Ganzaroto, Palma, Gomera, and 
Hierro or li'orro ; Hio chief towns 
are kSanta Cruz do Tenerife, the 
capital, Las Palmas, Santa Cruz de 
la Palma, and Orotava. The ports 
Las Palmas, Santa Cniz do 'Toner- 
ifo, and Arrocifo are free, and 
foreign ships can trade from island 
to island. The Canaries wore 
known probably to the Phoeni- 
cians and certainly to the Romans. 
Pliny mentions “ Canaria, so called 
from the many dogs {cmios) ol 
groat size,” and Nivaria (Tener- 
ife), noted oven then for its snow- 
topped {tiims, snows), cloud- 
covered mountains. Visited hy 
Arabs in the 12th century, the 
islands wore rediscovered acci- 
dentally by a Trench ship in 1334, 
and taken possession of, in 1402, 
by Jean do B(fdjiencourt, who, 
after much conflict, relinquished 
his rights to the Hpanish king. 
Cne hy one tlu^ islands were con- 
(picrcci and annexed by the Spani- 
ards (1495), despite attempts by 
the Portuguese to obtain posses- 
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Canary Islands. Map of this volcanically formed archipelago, 
famous for its perfect climate and luxuriant vegetation 


most Canary vidne is made into 
sherry by ratting with wine made 
from the Palomino grape. The 
wine generally known as Canary 
is a white, sweet, full, heavy wine 
of the Madeira type. Other so- 
called Canary wines, white and 
red, are exported from Spain. 

Canary- wood. Coarse kind of 
mahogany, the timber of Persea 
indica. It is an evergreen tree of 
the family Lauraceae, and a 
native of the Canary Islands. 

Canberra. City and capital, 
also federal territory, of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. The 


sion. Politically connected with federal territory, area 912 sq. m., 
Andalusia up to 1S33, in that year is directly under the Common- 
tlic Canaries were made a separate wealth government, and is sur- 
province of the kingdom. In 1927 rounded by Murray co., New 
they were divided into the pro- South Wales. The Molonglo, a 
vinees of Las Palmas, with an tributary of the Murrumbidgee, 
area of 1,570 sq. m., and a pop. flows througch it. 


m 1954 of 401,496; and Santa 
Cruz de Tenerife, area 1,230 sq. 
m. ; pop., 1954, 441,168. Consult 
The Canary Islands, their History, 
Natural History, and Scenery, 
D. A. Bannerman, 1922 ; Madeira, 
(■anary Islands, and Azores, A. S. 
Brown, 13th ed., 1927. 

On certain foreign maps longi- 
tude is reckoned E. and W. of the 
meridian of Hierro. 

Canary Wine. Still white wine 
produced in the Canary Islands, 
also known as Tenerife. It en- 
joyed a high reputation from 
Elizabethan times until 1853. 


The city stands on undulating 
country at an alt. of about 1,900 ft. 
Several hills, including Mt. Ainslie, 
2,762 ft.. Black Mt., 2,668 ft., and 
Red Hill, 2,368 ft., surround the 
tow’n, while the western skyline is 
formed by the Brindabella and 
Bimberi ranges (Mt. Bimberi, 
6,274 ft.). The country is open 
grassland on the plains, lightly 
timbered, with forest on the mts. 
The climate is good, with a rain- 
fall averaging 23 ins. In summer 
day-temperatures are high, but the 
nights are invariably cool, and 
relative humidity is low. In 


when the vineyards were ravaged winter heavy frosts are commonly 
by phylloxera, and the wine was followed by clear sunny days, 
almost entirely superseded by When the six states of Australia 
Mjuleira. Tenerife produced the federated in 1901 it was agreed 
finest wines, the best brand, that a new capital should be built 
Vidonia, made from the Vidonia on a site to be chosen within New 
grapes, being dry and rich in body South Wales, hut not less than 
and improving with age and in 100 m. from Sydney. The present 


warm climates. The wines of the 
island of Gomera improved so 
much with age that old dry 
Gomera could hardly be distin- 


site was approved by the Common- 
wealth parliament in 1908, and by 
the Seat of Government Accep- 
tance Act, 1910, the Australian 


guished from Madeira. Nowadays, Capital Territory passed directly 



Canary Islands. The little town ol Icod, Tenerife, showing the prevaffing 
type ol architecture ; in the distance is the snow-capped peak of Tenerife 
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Canberra 1. National library, in a garden setting. 2. Parliament House, seat oi the Commonwealth legislature. 
3. Albert Hall, showing also one ot the city's wide streets. 4. Civic shopping centre, situated amid spacious lawns 

Photos, Australian News and Injorynallon Bureau 


to Commonwealth control. A augural foundation ceremony took 
world-wide competition was con- place in 1913. The first sod for 
ducted for the design of the city, the site of Parliament House was 
the first prize going to W. B. turned in 1923, the first sitting of 
Griffin of Chicago for a plan in- tlie Corninonwealth parliament at 
tended to separate national from Canberra was openc<l in Htato by 
local administration. The in- the duke of York (later George VI), 



Canberra. Map ol the capital city of the Commonwealth of Australia 


oil Miiy 9, 1927. ISiucc that date 
Canberra has been the centre of 
tlu^ Commonwealth legislatiu'e and 
of national administration. Yarra- 
lumla, the residence of the gover- 
nor-geiu‘ral, is 3 m. from the centre 
of the cuty. 

Public buildings beside Parlia- 
ment House include the East and 
West IMock secretariats, the patent 
office, the national library, the 
institute of anatomy, and the 
Australian war memojual. There 
are primary and secondary schools ; 
the national univiu’sity is to the 
W. of City Hill. There are the 
Australian forestry school and a 
technical scliool, while two divi- 
sions of the council for scientific 
and industrial research arc located 
there. The Hoyal Military college 
is at Duntroon near the aerodrome. 
The Commonwealth solar phyBics 
observatory and the Yale and 
Columbia observatory are on Mt. 
Stromlo. 

Good roads have boon built, the 
principal ones being 200 ft. wide, 
and a feature of the whole city 
is its garden development. Every 
street is lined with trees and 
shrubs, of which several million 
have been planted. Afforestation 
programmes have been carried 
out in the Cotter river area, 
from which stream the city draws 
its water supply. Amenities in- 
clude three shopping areas, tiled 
swimming pools, tennis courts, 
and grounds for other sports, 
cinemas, Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. 
halls, hotels, and hostels. Sydney 
is 202 m. by rail. There are good 
roads to Melbourne and Sydney 
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and air routes to all state capitals. 
Pop. (1954) .28,227. Pron. cm- 
ber'-ra. 

Cancale . Pishing port of France, 
in the dept, of Illc-et-Vilaine, 9 m. 
E. by N. of S. Malo. The old towui 
stands on a height ; the fishing 
village, which lies at sea level, is 
noted for its oysters. A British 
army landed here in 1758 under the 
3rd duke of Marlborough. Pop. 
(1954) 5,463. 

Cancan. Parisian dance. It had 
the character of the quadrille, but 
was danced with wanton move- 
ments and contortions. The word, 
which originated in a law school 
dispute of the Middle Ages as to 
the pronunciation of the Latin 
quaniqnam, came to be applied to 
any noisy or scandalous demon- 
stration. In 1830 a French dancer 
named Mazarie acted the part of a 
monkey on the stage, and went 
through a wild dance called the 
Chahut. This caught the imagina- 
tion of the grosser people, who 
copied the dance under the name 
Cancan, and carried it to such ex- 
tremes that it was prohibited by 
the French government. A stage 
version was popularised in Offen- 
bach’s op6>'(i bonffa Orpheus in 
the Undei'world, 1858. 

Cancer (Lat., crab). In zoology, 
a genus of crustaceans of the order 
Dccapoda and the sub-order 
Brachyura, or short-tailed. A 
typical species is C. pagunis, the 
common edible crab. See Crab. 

Cancer (Lat., crab). In astro- 
nomy, the smallest and least notice- 
■able" of the constellations of the 
Zodiac, between Gemini and Leo, 
It contaiiis the Praosepc cluster 
(the Manger), an assemblage of 
stars just visible to the naked eye 
as a misty smudge of light. See 
Constellations. 

Cancer, Tropic op. One of the 
two parallels of latitude on the 
terrestrial globe passing through 
the extreme N. and S. points on the 
earth’s surface at which the sun 
can bo vertically overhead at 
noon. All points on the earth’s 
surface at which the sun is ever 
vertical are included between the 
tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. 
The tropic N. of the equator is 
called the Tropic of Cancer, be- 
cause the sun at the summer sol- 
stice, when the earth’s rotation 
carries it over that tropic, enters 
the sign of Cancer. The S. tropic 
is that of Capricorn {q.v.). 

Cancer. Popular term for all 
types of malignant tumour. The 
disease is characterised by the 
unrestrained multiplication of 
groups of cells in any part of the 
body. These run amok, invading 


and destroying tissues and organs ; 
they consume an enormous amount 
of energy, leaving none for the 
host, who becomes w'eak and thin. 
At first this multiplication of cells 
is localised, but soon the cancer 
cells begin to .spread, infiltrating 
the surrounding tissues. The name 
cancer (Lat., crab) describes the 
clawlike way in which the disease 
grasps masses of tissue. Later the 
cells find their way into the lym- 
phatics and blood-stream, and may 
be carried to other and often 
remote parts of the body where 
they may lodge, destroying still 
more tissue and replacing it with 
clusters of malignant cells. 

Cancer may occur at almost any 
age. In a general sense, the earlier 
the age, the more rapid and dis- 
astrous its course. Most cases 
occur between 40 and 60 years of 
age, when the forces of the body 
begin to fail. Women are attacked 
rather more commonly than men, 
but there is no great difference. 
The organs wdiich may be the 
primary seat of the disease vary 
greatly in the two sexes. In men 
the rectum, colon, prostate, bron- 
chi, and tongue are the most 
common primary seats of cancer ; 
in women cancer of the rectum, 
colon, and tongue is relatively 
infrequerit, but cancer of the breast 
and uterus is common. 

Not an. Infectious Disease 

There is no reason to suppose 
that cancer is contagious or in- 
fectious, and although folk-medi- 
cine commands a certain respect, 
the old wives’ tales of cancer 
houses do not withstand investi- 
gation. The occurrence of cancer 
in husband and wife has been cited 
as evidence of the spread of the 
disease from person to person by 
contagion or infection, but the 
number of cases occurring in both 
husband and wife is no larger than 
would be expected to occur by 
chance in so common a disease. 
Belief in cancer houses probably 
rises from cases where many mem- 
bers of one family have developed 
cancer of the same organ. Such 
oases are rare, but a degree of 
inherited liability to cancer must 
be accepted, and the frequency of 
cancer in certain houses is probably 
due to this fact, if not to mere 
coincidence. 

Incidence of Cancer. This is 
stated to be increasing but the 
statement is difficult to substan- 
tiate. The accuracy of modern 
diagnosis, the increased number 
of autopsies, and the people who 
live to the age when cancer be- 
comes more frequent, must be 
considered. It would seem that 


more people now die of cancer 
because fewer die of other diseases 
they may have at an earlier stage. 

Climcally, this most destructive 
of all diseases most often attacks 
silently. ‘ Again and again patients 
are seen with advanced cancer 
because no pain has called atten- 
tion to it. Absence of pain and the 
striking loss of weight, with weak- 
ness, may be the outstanding 
points. Emaciation and weakness 
result because the new cells seem 
to require far more energy than 
the normal cells, and, living like 
parasites upon the body, they 
devour its nourishment. 

The cause of cancer is unknown. 
The theory that the disease is due 
to certain bacteria has been fully 
investigated, but bacteria have 
not been isolated from the can- 
cerous or normal tissues of a person 
with the disease. Another theory 
is that during the embryonic stage 
of development of the victim, a 
period of intensively active growth, 
a few embryonic cells (under the 
microscope embryonic cells closely 
resemble cancer cells) become 
imprisoned in the growing tissues, 
retain their character, and are 
quiescent until some cause stimu- 
lates growth at the normal speed. 
This view becomes less generally 
accepted. 

With the discovery of viruses, 
great efforts were made to prove 
that a virus is the cause of cancer, 
but while certain cancers in some 
lower animals have been trans- 
mitted from animal to animal by 
cell-free filtrates, the cell-free 
filtrate of the cancer of man will 
not transmit the disease. Although 
the cause of cancer is still unknown 
conditions predisposing to the 
disease are recognized, and certain 
chemicals have produced cance»- 
experimentally in animals. 

Chemical Irritants 

Chemical causes are also asso- 
ciated with cancer in man, and 
many of the chemicals, for ex- 
ample, the coal-tar derivatives, are 
similar in chemical structure to 
the oestrogens or female sex 
hormones. These chemicals occur 
in some forms of soot, and lead to 
chimney-sweep’s cancer, which, 
through absorption and irritation, 
occurs most frequently in the groin. 
They also occur in some forms of 
oil, and mule-spinners in the 
cotton industry tend to develop 
cancers in parts where the skin 
comes into continual contact with 
oil. 

One of the commonest predis- 
posing causes is long- continued 
irritation of any part, such as the 
lips and tongue of heavy smokers. 
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more especially of clay-pipe smok- 
ers. Cancer of the abdomen 
occurs in the natives of Kashmir 
following the steady application 
of heat to the abdomen by the 
use of an earthenware pot of heated 
charcoal. 

A food factor may be involved. 
Races that keep to the primitive 
diet of their forefathers — whole- 
meal flour, fruits and vegetables 
often eaten raw, and little or no 
meat — do not get cancer, nor do 
European settlers who follow 
the native customs. Conversely, 
if the natives adopt the imported 
European diet they may get the 
disease. There seems to be some 
connexion between the rise in 
sugar consumption in a country 
and in cancer incidence. 

X-Ray Treatment. Continual 
small doses of X-rays may pro- 
vide the necessary stimulus to 
cells to lose their control and to 
proliferate wildly, and so although 
one of the most potent modern 
weapons against cancer is X-ray, 
cancer used to occur frequently in 
X-ray workers, when the necessity 
for protection from the rays was 
imperfectly understood. It was 
discovered that rapidly multiply- 
ing cells are more sensitive to 
X-rays than are normal tissues, 
and scientific imagination assumed 
that a dose which would not alfect 
the normal tissue could kill tin* 
rapidly multiplying cancer cells. 
A sex hormone, stilboestral, has 
been known to cause regression of 
cancer of the prostate. 

It w'as found experimentally in 
animals that if an animal had a 
cancer it was impossible by any 
method to introduce a fresh 
growth, and so it would seem that 
some anti-substance to the disease 
was formed by the host. From this 
it was hoped that a person who had 
a cancer removed in the early 
stages might have a resistance 
to any new cancer ; but some 
patients develop a new primary 
growth as long as 
10 years after 
the successful 


physician. Before the Second 
Great War this advice was thrown 
nightly on the cinema screens of 
Germany. Early diagnosis and 
complete removal of the growth, 
with \vhich X-ray treatment may 
well be combined, are the only 
hope of cure. 

Hilary I.eclgerwoocl, M.B 

Cancer Hospital, Rov\t.. Lou- 
don institution for the trcatnu'nt. 
of cancer. Founded iu ISol, its 
first home was in Hollywood 
Hoad, West Brompton, which 
accommodated 20 patients, while 
it had a department for out- 
patients at 1, Cannon Row, West- 
minster. In 1861 the present 
building in Fulham Road was 
opened.. It was enlarged in 1883 
to accommodate over 100 patients. 
The hospital is fully cquippcfl with 
modern apparatus for the diagnosis 
and treatment of all forms of 
cancer and allied di.seases. Methods 


search, assisting cancer research 
in hospitals and institutions, and 
generally i.o undertake systematic 
investigations into this disease. 
The fund publishes an annual re- 
port, and its staff contribute to 
journals on numerous cancer pro- 
iilems and give lectures in the 
Royal t'Ollege of Surgeons. These 
have been invaluable to the medi- 
cal profession. There are two 
bl ocks of laboratories, at Mill Hill 
and at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The 
offices are at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
[..onclon, W.(j.2. 

Cancrizans (Lat. cancer, a 
crab). Musical term used when a 
theme is repeated backwards, note 
for note, as in a crab-wise motion. 

Candaba. Town of Luzon. 
Philippine Islands, on the river 
Pampanga, 13 m. N.E. of Baeolod. 
It has weaving mills, and fisheries 
in Lake C’andaba. 


of treatment include surgical and Candace {Gr. KandakP). Offl- 
radiotherapeutie, with high and cin.l namt^ of ancient Ethiopian 


low voltage X-ra>H, and 
all forms of radium. 
Chemotherapy in certain 
forms of cancer is in- 
vestigated. Associated 
with the hospital is tlK‘ 
Chester Beatty research 
institute. The hospital is 
a teaching school of tlu* 
university of London. 

Cancer Research 
Fund, Lmimcrial. So(uety 
formed to combat cancer. 
Tlic Imperial Cancer Re- 
search Fund was founded 
in 1902 under the direc- 
tion of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London, 
and tile Royal College of 
tSui:geons of England, and 
was incorporated by royal 
chart cr in 1039. Its objects 



Candelabrum. 
Louis XVI ex- 
ample in ormolu 


queens. Their wealth, im- 
plied in Acis 8, is (?xem- 
plified by jewc'lry finds. 
The CaiuUute Ameniari 
invaded Egypt, but was 
r(q)u]s(‘d by Augustus’s 
prefeid PefTonius, 23 n.c. 
Proti. Clanda-see. 

Candelabrum (Latin). 
Largo eandlesiick or lamp- 
stand with arms, placed 
either on floor or table. 
The former was usually 
pillar-shapc^d, and from 
4 ft. to 9 ft. or 10 ft. high ; 
the lattm* was not remark- 
able for its height, but 
boro braiK'hes on each side 
for candlc‘s or lamps, which 
were Hoim^timcB foil from 
a small trough or tank of 
oil supported on the top 


are to promote investigations of the central upright. Among 
into the causes, prevention, and the amuemt Romans it was 
treatment of cancer and malig- elaborately carved and often 
nant diseases, by providing and adorned with jewels and cameos, 
maintaining laboratories for re- Caudelilla Wax. Name given 


to a (kqiosit that occurs as a 
coating on the twigs and leaves 
of th(i Mexican t^andelilla shrub. 


removal of the 
first. 

Any disturb- 
ance of bodily 
function should 
be investigated 
at once ; any 
lump in the breast 
of a woman or 
any unchecked 
loss of blood 
from the genital 
passages, should 
always be 
reported to a 



Caudia. The old fort buUt by the Venetians and defended 
by Morosini during a siege by the Turks in 1669 


The yellowish-grey to dark-brown 
wax is separated by steam or 
solvi^uts and when refined is used 
for polishes, varnishes, etc. 

Caudia (Greek Megalokaatro or 
Heraklum). Largest city and 
former capital of Crete. It is situ- 
aic^d on the N. coast, has a small, 
silted harbour, and exports oil, 
soap, almonds, wine, dried grapes, 
and cocoons. The ruins of Cnossus, 
centre of pre-Hellenic civilization, 
are 3 m. S.E, Founded about 824 
by Saracens, it was taken and 
fortified by the Genoese in the 
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12th century, and afterwards by 
the Venetians, who built the city 
walls, arsenal, and a cathedral. 
The cathedral was demolished in 
the late 19th century, and a new 
Greek cathedral consecrated in 
1893. Candia was besieged and 
taken by the Turks, 1 667-09 ; suf- 
fered from earthquake in 1856, and 
from bombardment by the Powers 
in 1897. Pop. (1951) 51,144. 

In the Second Great War the 
battle of Crete {g.v.) began on 
May 20, 1941, when German para- 
chutists were dropped around and 
in Candia ; some 2,000 were 
killed or captured by the Allied 
forces there before these (except 
the severely wounded) were evacu- 
ated by sea on the night of May 
28 - 29. The aerodrome was 
bombed repeatedly by the Allied 
air forces. Candia was liberated 
by Cretan guerrillas in Nov. 
1944. 

Candida. Play by Bernard 
Shaw. Described as “ a vindioa- 


lilMi 


i," I ''i 


lish translation, “ par E. De Volt 
. . . ” appeared in London the 
same year, but that published by 
Nourse, London (1759), first bore 
Voltaire’s full name as author. 
The storj'', marked throughout 
with a penetrating wit and much 
indecency, was a satire on the 
Leibnizian theory that all is for 
the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. 

Candied Fruits. Fruit stoned 
and boiled in white sugar, so that 
it is impregnated and coated with 
it. Plums, cherries, apricots, and 
peaches are mostly used. The 
rind of oranges, lemons, and citron 
boiled in the same way is known 
as candied peel, and forms an 
ingredient in cakes and puddings. 

Candle. Cylinder of fat or wax 
surrounding a fibrous core or wick, 
used for illumination in the ab- 
sence of other sources. The earliest 
form of candle was the torch of re- 
sinous wood and its modifications 
such as the link and flambeau, 
^ consisting of rope 
t 1 H saturated with 

H pitch and resin, and 
SP sometimes coated 

with beeswax. Dip 


the woman 
the home,” this 
comedy was written 
in 1894 and achieved 
success in Germany 
before its produc- 
tion at the Strand 
Theatre, London, 

July 1, 1900, when 

Janet Achurch ap- 

peared in the title 

role. Notable revivals included 

those at the Everyman, 1923 ; 

Globe, 1937 ; Westminster, 1939. 

Candidate (Latin candidatus, 
white-robed). One seeking elec- 
tion to any office or appointment. 
In the United Kingdom the name 
is specially applied to those who 
seek election to the house of 
commons and other public bodies, 
also to candidates for a head- 
mastership, for a fellowship, for 
clerical positions, etc. At Rome 
applicants for office wo^e a toga 
whitened by fulling — hence their 
name. See Election ; Vote. 

Candida. Philosophical novel- 
ette by Voltaire. It was pub- 
lished at Geneva, 1759, and pur- 
ported to bo translated from the 
German of Dr, Ralph. An Eng- 
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“ snuffing,” were first used- Modern 
candles are made almost wholly of 
paraffin wax, obtained from crude 
petroleum in the process of refin - 
ing. They give a greater intensity 
of light than any other form of 
candle previously used. The softer 
grades of paraffin wax from Amer- 
ican sources are sometimes mixed 
with stearine, which acts as a 
stiffener for candles required for 
warm climates, but such admix- 
ture is unnecessary with high 
grade wax produced in the East. 

The modem candle-making ma- 
chine contains upwards of 500 
moulds, usually of almost pure 
tin, which are enclosed in a sealed 
tank through which water for 
cooling purposes is circulated. 
Each mould contains a movable 
piston at the lower end through 
which the wick passes up the 
centre of the mould. The piston 
imparts the shape to the tip of the 
candle. The candles when ready 
are ejected from the moulds by 
raising the pistons- Self-fitting 
ends on candles are formed by in- 
serting a shaped cap piece in the 
top of the mould. Decorative 
candles are moulded in a variety 
of shapes and sizes, some of which 
require the use of a two-piece 
mould, or manipulation in a lathe. 
For colouring these, wax soluble 
dyes which do not affect the burn- 
ing, and are reasonably fast to 
light, are generally used. 

For ecclesiastical candles, bees- 
wax has always been used ; certain 
candles for R.C. churches have to 
contain a definite percentage of 
beeswax. They are formed by pour- 
ing the melted wax down the sus- 
pended wicks until a sufficient 
thickness is obtained, the candle 
then being put on a marble slab 
and rolled into shape. 


were made by 
dipping the wicl^ 
in melted tallow. 

The art of 
moulding candles 
was introduced 
in the 16th cen- 
tury, hut it was 
not until stearine 
(stearic acid) can- 
dles made their 
first appearance 
about 1840 that 
the process of 
moulding became 
general. About 
the same period 
plaited cotton 
wicks, which did 
away with the 
necessity for 



Candle. Stages in the process o£ makijig wax candles- 
Top, scraping off surplus wax from the trough atove 
the moulds. Centre, ejecting candles from the moulfe. 
Bottom, continuous wicking arrangement beneath 

the moulds 

Courtesy o/ Price’s Patent Candle Co-, Ltd. 

i 3 
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Candle. Fitting moulded wax night 
lights into their paper cases 
Price’s Patent Candle Co:, Ltd 


The wicks of all candles are 
soaked in solutions, usually am- 
monium salts or borax, in order to 
regulate the curve of the wick, and 
prevent its burning away too 
readily. 

Tapers are made by passing 
long lengths of cotton yarn from 
one drum to another through a 
bath of molten wax and through 
dies until the required thickness 
and finish are obtained. They are 
then cut into lengths and one end 
is feathered. Night lights are 
moulded in a similar manner to 
candles, but the wick is inserted 
after moulding. The softer grades 
of paraffin wax are used for night 
lights so that the small flame will 
melt the whole of the wax ma- 
terial. They are made to burn 
either in paper cases or on a glass 
holder. The paper is often fire- 
proofed to dispense with the need 
for water. See Lighting. 

Bibliography. Modern Soapj-, C’an- 
dlea, and Glycerine, L. L. Lamborn, 
1906 ; The Science of Petroleum, 
vol. iv D. Allan., 1938; The Story 
of the Lamp, P. W. Robins, 1939. 

Candlemas. Christian festival 
commemorating (Feb. 2) in the 
R.C. Church the Purification of the 
Virgin !Mary, and in the Eastern 
Churches the Presentation of Christ 
in the Temple. The Anglican 
Prayer Book retains both com- 
memorations. First observed at 
Jerusalem, as the 40th day after 
Epiphany, the ancient Christmas, 
and still kept by the Armenians 
on Feb. 14, when the sacred fire is 
kindled, it has been generally kept 
on Feb. 2 since the 7th century. 

The name Candlemas dates from 
the lUh century, when the cere- 
mony of blessing candles and car- 
rying them in procession was insti- 
tuted. It symbolises the entry of 
Christ, the Light of the World, into 
the Temple (Luke 2) ; and was 
abolished in the Church of England 




in 1854. In Scotland Candlemas 
is the first quarter day of the year. 

Candle-nut. Fruit of Aleuriteit 
moluccana, a tree belonging to the 
family Euphorbiaceae, a native of 
the Moluccas and the islands of the 
S. Pacific. The fruit is round and 
fleshy, of an olive tint, with two 
seeds like small walnuts with hard 
outer shell, and containing a large 
amount of valuable oil. In some 


solidifieation (1773° C.). This 
gives virtually black -body radia- 
tion of much the same colour as 
carbon filament lamps ; and the 
intensity was found to be 58*9 
candles per sq. cm. It was there- 
fore decided to alter the unit 
slightly, so that the new standard 
would give 60 “ new candles ” (or 
candelas) per c.c. 

Candle-tree {ParineMiera ceri- 


islands, stuck on reeds, the nuts 
are used as candles, hence the 
English name. The oil is used in 
the producing countries for illu- 
mination, either as a constituent 
of candles or as lamp oil. It may 
be used as a drying agent in paints 
and in soap-making. 

Candle-power. Measure of 
luminous intensity. Some mea- 
surement of the efficacy of 
different sources of light was first 
called for in the middle of tlie 


fera). Tree belonging to the family 
Bigiioniaccao. It is a native of 
Panama, where, in the Chagres 
Valley, it forms forests. It has tre- 
foil leaves and large greenish-white 
boll-shaped flowers, succeeded by 
cylindrical waxy-looking fruits 
from 2 ft. long, resembling large 
candles. They contain a large 
quantity of oil and are used as 
cattle food. The cucumber-like 
fruits of the allied species, P. eduUs, 
are eaten in Mexico. 


19th century when, in the days 
before gas mantles, it became 
necessary to keep a check on the 
“ illuminating power ” of gas 
sold to the public. The first unit 
used was the “ standard candle,’’ 
defined in the Metropolitan Gas 
Act of 1860 as the intensity in a 
horizontal direction of a sper- 
maceti candle weighing J lb. and 
burning 120 grains per hour. 
This, however, proved so variable 
that in 1898 the standard caivll'^ 
was replaced in England by a 
specially constructed lamp ui.ng 
air saturated with pentane vapour. 
This Harcourt pentane lamp gave 
a flame equivalent to 10 .standard 
candles. The French Car col lamp 
was a similar device burning colza 
oil ; the German Hefner lamp 
burned amyl acetate. 

Meanwhile, the invention of 
electric light suggested a more re- 
liable standard ; and in 1 909 an 
agreement was reached to stand- 
ardise the unit of candle-power 
used in Great Britain, France, and 



Candolle, Auoit.stin Pyeamus 
UK (1778-1841). Swiss botanist. 
Born at Geneva, Feb. 4, 1778, he 

1 settled in Paris 
in 1796 where 
Cuvier and La- 
marck ^entrust- 

i'Van9aise, the 
^ introduction to 
which contains 
the first ex- 
I)OHition of his principle of natural 
classiticatioii • of plants. He lec- 
tured in botany at Montpellier 
1807-16 and during 1807-13 made 
a botanical survey of Franco. Re- 
turning to Genova in 1816, he 
worked on his system of classi- 
fl(!ation, embodied in Regni veget- 
abilis Sysl.cma Naturale, of which 
only two volumes were completed. 
Ho died at Gemwa, Sept. 9. 1841. 

Candytuft {Iberis). Genus of 
herbs and sub-shrtib.s of the family 


the U.S.A. by means of specially Cnunferae. Native.s of S. Europe 
made carbon-filament lamps, and W. A.sia, 
which were frequently exchanged t- h o y have 
among the three national labora- smooth, round 
tories. The resulting “ interna- s t e m s a n d 
tional candle,” though reasonably alternate nar- 
reliable in itself, led to discre- row leaves, 
pancies in comparing the light The white or 
from carbon filaments (which is purple flowers 
fairly sharply confined to certain are produced 
wavelengths) with light from other in flat clusters 
sources, particularly if this was a (corymbs), and nXumbeUata 
difierent colour. In 1946, there- the outer two 
fore, the International Committee of the four petals are larger than 
of Weights and Meas\ires agreed the others. One species (Iberia 
on a new primary standard. The amara)^ with minute white flowers, 
radiating material was a small occurs wild on dry soil in oulti- 
tube of thoria (the stuff of which vated ground, in the S. and E. of 
gas mantles are made) immersed England. Several species are in 
in liquid platinum on the point of general cultivation as garden 





flowers, including the annual 
rocket candytuft (/. coronnria) 
with long close heads or spikes of 
white flowers ; the common candy- 
tuft (/. u7nbeUata), also an annual, 
with flatter heads of purple or 
flesh-coloured flowers ; and the 
shrubby evergreen candytuft (/. 
sempervirens). The name is 
derived from Candia. 

Cane (Lat. can7ia). Commercial 
name for the stems of various 
grasses and palms. The more im- 
portant are bamboo {Bamhusa 
anmdinncea), rattan {Calmnus 
roimig, etc.), malacca [Calamus 
scipio7ium), sugar {Baccharu7n offi- 
rmaruTTi.). The first and last of 
these are grasses, the others palms, 
Bee Bamboo ; Rattan ; Sugar. 

Canea or Khania. Seaport and 
capital of Crete. Occupying the 
site of the ancient Cydonia, on the 
N. coast of the island, it is sur- 
rounded by old Venetian walls and 


it. The pale orange-coloured bark, 
sometimes called wild cinnamon, 
is used as a tonic, and by the 
negroes as a spice. 

Canelones. Department of 
Uruguay. It is bounded N. by the 
dept, of Florida, and S. by Monte- 
video and the Atlantic coast. 
After Monte^ddeo it is the most 
populated and the most important 
agricultural dept, in the republic. 
Cattle-breeding is the most impor- 
tant industry. The rivers Colorado 
and Las Piedras water the soil, 
which produces vines and cereals. 
The capital is Canelones. Area, 
1,834 sq. m. Pop. 200,308. 

Cane Sugar. Term popularly 
applied to sugar manufactured 
from sugar cane, as distinguished 
from that made from the root of 
the sugar beet. More strictly it 
is the sugar found in the juice of 
many grasses, in the sap of certain 
trees, and in some roots such as 


Cangas de Onis. A town of 
Spain, in the prov. of Oviedo. It 
stands on the -river Sella, here 
crossed by a 1 2th century bridge, 
35 m. E. of Oviedo. It trades in 
cattle and coal. Founded in the 
8th century by Pelayo, who gained 
a victory over the Moors in the 
vicinity, it retains evidences of 
Roman occupation. Near by is 
the cave of Covadonga, in which 
Pelayo, an 8th century Asturian 
king, sought refuge after his de- 
feat on the Guadalete. 

Cangas de Tineo. A town of 
Spain, in the prov. of Oviedo. In 
a fertile dist., 35 m. S.W. of 
Oviedo, it trades in farm produce 
and has factories for linen, wooUen, 
and leather goods. Pop. 23,000. 

Cango. Region of the Cape 
Province, S. Africa, 18 m. N. of 
Oudtshoom. It is remarkable for 
its limestone caves, discovered 
in 1780. The chief products are 
lucerne and ostrich feathers. 



Cauicatti. A town of Sicily. 
In the prov. of Agrigento, it is on 
the Naro river, 23 m. by rly. N.E. 
of Agrigento. The district produces 
grain, almonds and olives, and has 
sulphur mines. Pop. (1951)30,072. 

Canidae. Family of the carni- 
vora (flesh-eating mammals), in- 
cluding dogs, wolves, foxes, and 
jackals. They are placed by zoolo- 
gists between cats and hyaenas on 
the one hand and bears and 
weasels on the other. In their 


a deep ditch. It has Turkish 
mosques, Greek churches, a syna- 
gogue, and relics of Venetian occu- 
pation. A short distance E. is a 
modern European quarter con- 
taining the residences of the high 
commissioner and foreign consuls. 
The harbour is large, but shallow, 
the finest harbour on the island, 
Suda Bay, lying to the E. of the 
town. Canea has foundries, 
printing works, and soap, oil, and 
wax factories. Founded by Vene- 
tians in the middle of the 13th 
century, it was captured by the 
Turks in 1669. German para- 
chutists landed near Canea, which 
was defended by British and 
Greek troops, on May 20, 1941. It 
was almost destroyed by German 
bombing on May 25, and fell to the 
Germans on May 27. Pop. (1951) 
33,211. 

Canea gives its name to a nomo 
(province) of Crete. Pop. (1051) 
126.524. 

Canella. Bark of a small ever- 
green tree [Canella alba), member 
of the family Canellaceae. It is 
a native of the West Indies. The 
whole tree has an aromatic frag- 
rance, and when in flower per- 
fumes a considerable area around 


that of the beet. The chief con- 
stituent of cane sugar, beet sugar, 
maple sugar, palm sugar, etc., is 
the chemical substance sucrose or 
saccharose, which is distinguished 
from other sugars, e,g. glucose, 
frutose, lactose, maltose, by physi- 
cal and chemical properties. See 
Sugar. 

Canes Venatici (Lat., the 
Hunting Dogs). A constellation 
named by Hevelius. It is to be 
found S. of the three stars which 
form the handle of the Plough, and 
its brightest star is Cor Caroli (the 
heart of Charles), a peculiar double 
star, so named by Halley because 
it glowed its brightest when 
Charles II was about to re-enter 
London at the Restoration. 

Gang OB Cangue (Port, canga, 
yoke; Chinese Kea), European 
name for a Chinese instrument of 
punishment of minor offenders. 
It consists of a large heavy slab of 
wood made to grip the neck. Thus 
pilloried, the culprit can neither 
lie down nor reach his mouth, 
and is compeUed to stand in the 
streets, dependent on passers-by 
for food, until his term of punish- 
ment expires. His name and 
offence appear on the cang. 


wild state the dog family may be 
distinguished from other carnivora 
by having long and pointed 
muzzles, long tails, and digitigrade 
feet provided with blunt and non- 
retractile claws. The ears are 
always erect and pointed, and the 
hind feet have four toes. All, with 
the exception of the African hunt- 
ing dog, are of sombre and uniform 
colouring, being either grey or 
brown, tending to reddish in some 
of the foxes. All live in burrows, 
clefts of rocks, or hollow trees ; and 
all are nocturnal in their habits. 
Most are gregarious, and hunt their 
prey in packs, especially in winter. 
In most cases they track their prey 
by scent. The dog family is spread 
over nearly the whole world ; and 
most species can be domesticated. 
See Dog ; Fox ; Wolf. 

Canigou. Peak of the Pyrenees. 
In France, it is 24 m. S.W. of Per- 
pignan. Its height is 9,140 ft., 
and it has manganese mines. 

Canis. Name of two constel- 
lations, Cania major (the greater 
dog) and Canis minor (the lesser 
dog). Canis major lies low on the 
horizon for English observers, hut 
includes Sirius, brightest of all 
fixed stars. Sirius lies on the pro- 
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longation towards the S. of Orion’s 
belt, and forms the vertex of an I 
inverted triangle of which the base 1 
joins Betelgeusc to Procyon, the 1 
brightest star in Canis minor. 

Canker (Lat. cancer, crab). 1 
Disease affecting trees. Canker i 
of the apple and pear, produc- 
ing deformity and slow decay, is 
caused by a fungus {Nectria), the ' 
spores finding entrance in broken , 
branches and shoots or in parts 
damaged by American Blight. Old 
cankered trees may live for years 
but the eSect of canker on young 
trees is serious. Trees in ill- 
drained land are most susceptible. 
Lack of potash is a predisposing 
cause : an annual application of 
sulphate of potash to the soil, in 
March, is advised. Cankered wood, 
which is recognized by distorted 
and roughened bark, must be cut 
out and burnt. Larch plantations 
have been wiped out by the 
canker caused by the fungus 
Dasyscypha calycina. 

Canker. Disease of the ear, 
common among dogs and less fre- 
quent in the domestic cat. 
Though ulcer of the flap of the ear 
is frequently described as canker, 
the word really applies to an ulcer- 
ated condition of the inner lining. 
It may be caused by wax or dirt, 
or by parasites of the mite type. 
An ointment consisting of one part 
of nitrate of mercury to 20 parts 
of lard worked carefully into the 
ear will destroy these mites, while 
zinc ointment will cure the 
sores. 

Canna (Lat.,areed). Largogon- 
us of perennial herbs belonging 
to the family Cannaceae. They 
p., ■ possess orna- 

mental foliage 
||■— and showy 

• flowers. The 

® iiSSr petals are 

green and leaf- 
like, while what 
appear to be 
three ■ brightly 
fllw . ^ coloured petals 

Canna indie a, or are really the 

Indian shot plant gtamens, only 

one of which produces an anther. 
The tubers of some species arc used 
as food, and from those of C. ednlia, 
a Peruvian species cultivated in the 
West Indies, a kind of arrowroot 
called Tons les mois is prepared. 
Oanna.s are best known, however, as 
hothouse plants, used for summer 
bedding plants out of doors ; and 
under cultivation many hybrid 
forms have been produced. They 
are sometimes known as Indian 
Shot, from the hard, round, black 
seeds, which have been used as a 
substitute for coffee-beans. 


Canna. Island of the Hebrides, 
Inverness-shire, Scotland. Situated 
12 m. S.W. of Skye, it is 4^ m. long 
by 1 m. broad, and has an area of 
4| sq. m. It has a small but secure 
harbour, from which an active 
fishing industry is carried on. 

Cannabis (Greek Kannnbis). 
A small genus of the finnily 
Cannabinaceae, and the name used 

by Dioscorides 


Canna indie a, or 
Indian shot plant 


for the hemp 

^ 1 ^^. hemp^ [Canna- ( 

which is native < 

^ central and i 

western Asia, 
is cultivated al- 
through- 

I out the world, 

Cannabis sativa, in colder 
or hemp countries for 

its seeds and fibres, in the tropics 
for the resin which exudes from it. 

It. is an annual herb, whose 
height varies from 4 to 15 ft., and 
its large leaves, divided into from 
five to seven long leaflets, give it 
a handsome appearance. 

The small, greenish flowers aro 
produced in sprays and spikes from 
the upper part of the stem, the 
females on separate plants from the 
males ; and the fruits are the well- 
known little greyish nuts, each con- 
taining an oily seed. Hemp seed is 
used as a poultry food and for ex- 
tracting its oil, used in painting, 
soap-making, etc. The fibre is an 
important textile, and the resin 
yields a valuable medicine — canna - 
binol. It also forms the eastern 
intoxicant hashish. Dried loaves 
are smoked as bhang (q.v.). 

Cannabis Indica. Dried flower- 
ing or fruiting tops of the female 
plant of Cannabis sativa, or Indian 
hemp. An extract (dose } gr. to 1 
gr.) and a tincture (dose 5 to 15 
minims) was formerly used in medi- 
cine. Cannabis indica produces a 
condition of mild intoxication, the 
individual feeling gay and happy, 
and laughing or smiling. In niedi- 
cino Cannabis indica is used to 
relievo migraine and neuralgia. 

Cannae, Battle of. Bought 
Aug. 2, 216 B.O., near the village 
of the same name in Apulia, Italy, 
between some 80,000 Romaus and 
a Carthaginian army of about 
40,000 under Hannibal. By skilful 
tactics Hannibal completely de- 
feated the Romans under the con- 
suls Gaius Tcrentius Varro and 
Lucius Aemilius Paulus, the latter 
being killed. The battle of Cannae 
was one of the greatest disasters 
that befell the Roman arms. The 
site is near the mouth of the 
Ofanto, IJ m. from Canosa. 


Cannan, Kowjn (1861-1935). 
British eeonoinist. Ho was 
educated at Clifton and Ballinl 
College, Oxford, He was lecturer 
in political economy at London 
university, 1897-1926, and pro- 
fessor for the last 20 years. He 
retired in 1927 and died Api'il 8, 
1935. His books included History 
of the Theories of Production 
and Distribution, 1 893 ; Wealth, 
1914 ; Money, 1918 ; Modern 
Currency, 1931. His authoritative 
editions of Adam Smith, clarifying 
Smith’s theory of sup])ly and 
demand, became standard works, 
and, with his study of money, 
wore Cannan’ s eluef contribution 
to economic thought. 

Cannanore or Kananttr. I’own 
of India, in Kerala state, 49 m. 
N.W. of Calicut. Vasco da (tama 
touched hero in 1498, and in 1501 
the Portuguese set up a. factory, 
building a fort in 1505. The Dutch 
seized Cannanore in 1656 ; the 
British inok it in 1783. It declined 
in importance after the middle of 
the 19th (‘.entury. Cotton textiles 
aro made ; coir, copra, pepper, 
and eot.tion fabric'.s aro exported. 
Pop. (1951) 42,431. 

Canned Foods. Sec (banning. 

Cannel Coal. 'I’ypo of (!oal 
which falls within the lignitious 
and bituminous spoeios of coal 
hut is e.haraetorisod by an abnor- 
mally high hydrogen content— 
6 p.c. to 8 p.o.'on the dry ash-free 
basis. Volatile content exceeds 40 
p.c. and cannel coals burn with a 
long flare. Tlioy probably origin- 
ated in dopoHitis'of the lower forms 
of plant life, c.r/. algae and mosses. 

Cannes. Town and holiday 
resort of Branco, in the dept, of 
Alpe.s - Maritimos. Protected by 

bills on the N., it 


'"n M'arsoilles, and 
£ overlooks the 
Mediterranean. 
It^H equable cli- 
mato and boau- 
tifid surroimd- 
Arms of Cannes have made it 

a popular resort both in the sum- 
mer and the winter. The rise to 
favour of Cannes dates from the 
completion of the railway there in 
1864. A carnival and regatta and 
an international film festival are 
held annually. Overlooking the 
coast is a fine promenade. Bruits 
and flowers grow in groat abund- 
ance. Cannes was occupied by the 
Gormans in 1942. Just E. of the 
Allied landing zone in Aug., 1944, 
it was liberated by American 
troops Aug. 24. 

Lord Brougham, who is buried 
bore, did much to make Cannes 
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known to English people, for 
whom several English churches 
were built. Old buildings include 
remains of the castle, the church 
of Notre Dame, and a tower, all 
in the quarter called Le Suquet on 
Mont Chevalier. Two miles inland 
is Le Oannet, with two towers, 
also a winter resort. The hill of 
La Californio, whereon is an ob- 
servatory, is said to afford the 
finest view on the Riviera. The 
lies de Lerins {q^v.) lie off Cannes. 
Fop. (1954) 50,192. Pron. can. 

Cannibalism. Practice of 
eating human flesh. The Spanish 
word Canibales, a 17th- century 
variant of the name of the man- 
eating Caribs, has passed into 
general use as a synonym for an- 
t hropophagi. That primeval man 
derived the use of animal food 



Cannes, French Riviera. View oi the promenade, La Croisette, looking towards 
the old auarter of the town. In the distance are the Estdrel hills 


from his pre-human ancestry is a 
reasonable inference ; many of the 
bones of one of the earliest forms 
of man, Pithecanthropus pokin- 
vtisis^ had been broken or crushed 
so that the marrow could be ob- 
tained from the long bones and the 
brains from the skulls. That 
human flesh was occasionally in- 
cluded in the dietary at a later 
stage is deduced from the charred, 
split, and scraped human bones in 
Palaeolithic sites (Belgium, Croa- 
tia, France) and in Neolithic caves 
(Karlso, Sweden). That hunger 
was not the sole motive is inferred 
from the necklets of human teeth, 
neolithic skull drinking- cups, and 
other evidence (Egypt, Spain, 
Scot-land). Cannibalism in Classi- 
cal times is recorded by Herodotus 
and others who describe peoples 
such as the Scythian Massagatae, 
nomads to the N.E. of the Caspian 
who killed and ate old people. 

(Jannibalism has been classified 
info two main types. Endoca-niii- 
balism refers to the practice in 
which are eaten the betdies of kin 
find members of the same tribe as 
the consumer ; this was notable 
among some tribes of W. and S.E. 
Australia, and in S. America. An 
attenuated form was found among 
some peoples of Brazil who 
cremated their dead, and sub- 
sequently ingested the ashes. In 
cxocannibalism, which seems to 
have been more widespread, in- 
dividuals outside the tribe were 
eaten—- e.f/. enemies killed in war 
(among the Algonquin and Iro- 
q\iois), slaves (Bondjio), or select- 
ed sacrificial victims (ancient 
Mexico). In some societies, all 
took part in the practice (New 
Guinea), in others a selected few 
priests or chiefs (Maori, New^ 
Zealand ; Kimbunda, W. Africa) ; 
in some it was sporadic (Tierra del 


Fuego), in others frequent (Mang- 
betu, central Africa). 

The *■' cannibal zone ” of central 
Africa at the middle of the 19th 
century extended almost coter- 
minously with the equatorial 
forest, with outlying areas in Ear 
Fertit, Gallaland Angola, and in 
the S.E. In S.E, Asia the practice 
was frequently associated with 
headhunting, especially in Malay- 
sia and Indonesia ; the Dyaks of 
Borneo, Tolalaki of Celebes, Ita- 
lones and Efugaos of the Philip- 
pine Islands were notorious. In 
Oceania, cannibalism occurred 
more frequently among the Mel- 
anesians than it did in Polynesia. 
Various tribes of aborigines in 
Australia consumed human flesh 
in different degrees, the Theddora 
and Ngarigo preferring the hands 
and feet of the slain, the Kami- 
laroi eating the liver and heart. 
Cannibalism was more prevalent 
in S. America than in N., where it 
survived mainly as a ceremonial 
rite, for example in the N.W. and 
in Mexico, while the Sioux con- 
sumed the powdered heart of a 
brave enemy, and the Nauras of 
New Granada ate the hearts of the 
Spanish invaders. 

Biological necessity is a clearly 
discernible cause of cannibalism. 
In times of famine, when total 
food intake was so low that sur- 
vival could be attained only by 
eating the less useful members of a 
community, cannibalism occurred 
among many peoples. Darwin re- 
ported the consumption of their 
old women by tribes of Tierra del 
Fuego ; Eskimo have done the 
same as a last resort. Less obvious 
than its us© to remedy deficiencies 
in total food intake is the occur- 
rence of cannibalism as an uncon- 
scious endeavour to rectify protein 


deficiency. Its fairly high fre- 
quency among sedentary and agri- 
cultural peoples of the equatorial 
forests whose supply of animal 
protein was low contrasts markedlj- 
with its absence among hunting 
peoples of the same regions. The 
Azande diet, for example, is today 
characterised by almost complete 
absence of animal protein, and a 
dangerously low fat/carbohydi'ate 
ratio ; their cannibalism un- 
doubtedly met a biological need in 
maintaining an adequate diet. 

Cannibalism also provided a 
useful means of disposing of the 
dead. In S. America many tribes 
considered it preferable to be eaten 
by their friends than to be eaten 
by worms. In some Australian 
tribes a man could eat his dead 
wife but not his sister on account 
of totemic beliefs. 

Possibly the most widespread 
ideas underlying cannibalism were 
associated with its magical func- 
tions. To obtain the qualities of 
a dead man, the obvious course is 
to eat him or those parts of him in 
which the quality is thought to 
reside. The Basutos ate the heart 
of a valiant enemy ; Dyaks ate 
the palms of the hands and fl^sh 
of the knees of their victims to 
strengthen their own hands and 
knees. A man when he is eaten 
becomes part of the eater. Hence 
consumption of a victim would 
prevent revenge by his kin since 
any hurt inflicted in vengeance 
would also harm a kinsman. 
Consult The Golden Bough, Sir 
James Frazer, various editions ; 
Headhunters, Black, White, and 
Brown, A. C. Haddon, 1901. 

Canning. Method of preserving 
fresh foods by sterilising them in 
hermetically-sealed containers. No 
added substance or chemical is 
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required, and the heat need only 
be sufficient to kill the bacteria 
which cause fermentation and 
decay. Foodstuffs were first canned 
in 1810 by Appert, a French chef, 
and although methods of canning 
have changed, and the whole 
process has become largely auto- 
matic, his general principle is tha,t 
followed in canning today. Appert 
placed the food in a metal glass- 
lined container which was then 
surrounded by boiling water until 
it was cooked ; the container was 
then tightly stoppered. Appert 
was under the belief that the pre- 
servation of the food was entirely 
due to the exclusion of the air ; but 
as Pasteur first discovered, the real 
cause of preservation was that the 
heat of cooking destroyed the 
germs of putrefaction. 

Modern Canning Processes 
In a modern cannery, the meat, 
vegetable, fruit, or other food is 
packed in cans, generally made of 
thin steel with a coating of tin. 
Lids are fixed on the tins by auto- 
matic machines wffiich turn down 
and seal them at the rate of 30 tins 
a minute. The sealing is done at 
a stage, when the temperature 
attained has a sterilizing ” action 
and prevents the presence of germs 
which might cause putrefaction ; 
any further danger is avoided by 
the close seal of the lid to the body 
of the can, blocking the entrance 
of air. In another process a small 
round hole is left in the centre of 
the lid of each can, so that the air 
and gases generated by the cooking 
of the material are allowed to 


escape. The cans are placed in 
steam ovens holding up to 500 tins 
at a time, and the steam is turned 
on until the temperature reaches 
270"^ F. The cans remain in these 
retorts long enough for the germs 
and spores to be destroyed, when 
they arc taken out and the small 
holes in the lid sealed with solder 
while the contents of the tins are 
still very hot, so preventing any 
living germ gaining access. The 
cans may then be returned to the 
retorts for a further period of 
cooking, in order that their contents 
may be completely sterilised. In 
some canneries, the food is cooked 
by immersing the cans in a vat 
partially filled with a solution of 
calcium chloride and water. 
Immediately after their contents 
have been cooked, the cans are 
rapidly and artificially cooled, as 
over-cooking has a t e n d e n c y 
to impair the quality of the 
product. 

Cans intended to contain fruit 
are varnished inside with various 
resistant lacquers to counteract the 
effects of the acids, while cans for 
certain other foodstuffs are lined 
with specially prepared paper. 

Fruits and vegetables should bo 
canned as soon as possible alter 
picking, and the canneries are 
usually sited in the areas growing 
the particular products they deal 
with. In Great Britain the 
principal vegetable canneries are 
in Lincolnshire and Herefordshire, 
while the fruit canneries are mainly 
at Evesham and in Kent. Australia 
cans vast quantities of sub- 
tropical fruit, and 
the New Zealand 
canneries apocaal- 
ise in boiled and 
corned beef and 
m 11 1 1 0 n. T h o 
greater part of 
the product of 
Canadian canning 
factories consists 
of fish, meat, and 
meat products. 
Spain and Portu- 
gal specialise in 
the canning of 
salmon and sar- 
dines. 8 o u t h 
Africa, besides 
canning large 
quantities of fruit, 
has a number 
of factories de- 
voted to the can- 
ning of crayfish 
and lobsters. 

Milk was first 
canned in 1856, 
sugar being used 
as an added pre- 


servative, but it was not until 
1890 that unsweetened milk wa.s 
successfully canned. Before can- 
ning, evaporated milk is placed in 
a vacuum pan ; a closed metal 
container to which heat is applied 
by means of steam coils, and which 
removes 40 per cent of the milk’s 
water content. The concentrated 
milk is then forced through fin© 
apertures which divide the fat 
globules and prevent their rising 
to the surface of the evaporated 
milk in the form of cream. The 
milk is then poured into cans which 
are totally enclosed except for a 
small hole in the lid, tlirough 
which the milk is forced by a 
nozzle. The hole is then sealed 
with solder and the can is placed 
in a steam steriliser. 

Normally, Great Britain con- 
sumes nearly 2,000,000,000 cans of 
food per annum, consisting of some 
350 varieties of foods and bever- 
ages, including such diverse articles 
as grouse, tripe and onions, roast 
turkey, butter, sausages, mangoes, 
black pudding, haggis, beer, and 
fruit drinks. Dietetic tests have 
ostablishod that (tanned food 
retains practically all its vitamin 
content and will keep indefinitely ; 
(tans of meat opened after a lapse 
of 20 years have been found to be 
in perfect condition. 

in Great Britain the food can- 
ning industry was greatly ex- 
panded through the demand 
created by the First and Second 
Groat Wars. In the first, millions 
of tins of the famous Maconochie 
Ration of meat and vegetable 
stew wore produced for the feeding 
of the troops. Between the two 
wars, new markets were created 
for British tinned foods, and the 
monopoly once enjoyed by the 
U.8.A. and Argentina in the home 
market was greatly reduced. 

Sell-^h'eaimf; Cans ot Food 
Early in 1941 the ministry of 
Supply invited the H. J. Heinz 
company to collaborate with Im- 
perial Chemical Industries in the 
production of self-heating cans of 
food for military purposes. The 
principle was adopted of a heating 
clement contained in a small tube- 
built into the centre of the can 
and ignited by a fuse. In certain 
instances the fuse was fired by a 
detonator in the base of the can, 
which exploded when the can was 
struck sharply on the ground. The 
solf-heating cans were first used 
in the raids on St. Nazaire and 
Dieppe, and vast quantities were 
issued to the armies taking part 
in the invasion of Europe in June, 
1944. Dehydration ; Food 

Preservation, 



CanBing. Gooseberries being canned at a North oC 
England frnit and vegetable canning factory 
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Canning, Chaeles John Can- 
ning, Eael (1812-1862). Gover- 
nor-general of India. Born near 

Brompton, 
London, Dec. 
U, 1812, the 
third son of 
George Can- 
ning iq.v.), he 
was educated 
at Eton and 
Christ Church, 
Oxford. Hebe- 
Charles John Can- . came Conser- 

ning, Earl Canning vativeM.P. for 

Warwick, 1836, and Viscount Can- 
ning 1837. He was under-secretary 
for foreign affairs from 1841 -46 and 
ostmaster-general 1853-55, when 
e succeeded [jord Dalhousie as 
governor-general of India. His im- 
partiality during the Mutiny and 
the consequent reorganization of 
India earned him the thanks of 
both houses of Parliament, and the 
name of “ Clemency Canning ” 
applied to him in the early days of 
the Mutiny was purged of any con- 
temptuous meaning when his proc- 
lamation of amnesty was confirmed. 
On the transference of the govern- 
ment of India to the crown in 
1858 Canning became first viceroy. 
Created an earl in 1850, he re- 
turned to England in 1862, dying 
in London June 17, 1862. Consult 
Life. H. S Cunningham. 1891. 

Caimiiig, Elizabeth (1734-73). 
British perjurer. Born Sept. 17, 
1734, the daughter of a sawyer in 
the city of London and a domestic 
servant in Aldermanbury, she dis- 
appeared. after visiting an uncle 
and aunt in Houndsditch, Jan. 1, 
1753. After she had been publicly 
advertised for, she reappeared at 
her mother’s house, Jan. 29, in a 
distressful state. Her story was 
that she hod been attacked by two 
men in Moorfields and carried off 
to Hertfordshire, where an old 
woman had kept her in close con- 
finement because she refused to 
lead an immoral life. She subse- 
quently identified an old gipsy 
named Mary Squires as the woman, 
and a house kept by a Mrs. Wells 
as the place of her confinement. 



Squires, in spite of an alibi, wit. 
neased for and 


II l! 1 


against, was 

condemned to 

d c a t h, and 

Wells was burnt 

in the hand. 

The lord 

mayor, Sir 

Crisp G a s- 

coyne, being 

dissatisfied - 

Elizabeth Canning, 

with the case, British perjurer 
procured the 

pardon of Squires, and ail London 
was divided on the question of 



Canning v Squires. Finally, on 
April 29, 1754, Canning was tried for 
perjury, and was convicted and sen- 
tenced to transportation for seven 
years. Sent to New England, she 
married, became a school-mistress, 
and died July 22, 1773. She never 
disclosed how she spent Jan., 1753. 

Canning, George (1770-1827). 
British statesman. Born in London 
April 11, 1770, he was sent to Eton 
and Christ Church by his uncle, 
Stratford Canning. He entered 
Parliament as Tory member for 
Newport in 1794, and held a series 
of posts in Pitt’s administration, 
achieving a reputation in the 
House of Commons as an orator, 
and among the public by his con- 
tributions to The Anti- Jacobin. 
Canning followed his chief in re- 
signing office in 1801 on account 



After Lawrence 


of the refusal of George III to ac- 
cept Catholic emancipation for 
Ireland. He was treasurer of the 
Navy during the second adminis- 
tration of Pitt, 1804, after whose 
death in 1806 he refused to join 
Grenville’s Ministry of all the 
Talents; in 1807 he joined the Port- 
land ministry as foreign secretary. 

1 1 was at this time that Canning 
fore.stalled Napoleon by seizing 
thp Dani.sh fleet at Copenhagen, 
in spite of the neutrality of Den- 
mark ; his defence of this act 
being the definite knowledge that 
unless he struck at once the fleet 
would be turned against Great 
Britain. Vigour and promptitude 
were his leading characteristics ; 
his aim was to carry on the war 
with the utmost energy, and he 
was in some degree responsible for 
the appointment of Arthur Welles- 
ley, afterwards duke of Wellington, 
to the command in the Penin- 
sula in 1809. Canning’s objection 
to the policy of Castlereagh (<?.v.), 
the war secretary, in diverting 
troops from Portugal to the Wal- 


c Keren expedition, ended in a 
duel between the two ministers, 
Castlereagh believing that Canning 
had intrigued against him. Both 
ministers resigned, but Castlereagh 
returned to office as foreign secre- 
tary in 1812, and Canning joined 
the administration in 1816 as 
president of the India board of 
control. He supported the repres- 
sive measures of the Government, 
but in 1821 resigned office because 
of liis unwillingness to support the 
action taken against Queen Caro- 
line by the ministers He accepted 
the governor-generalship of India 
in 1822, but on the death of Castle- 
reagh was appointed instead to 
the post of foreign secretary in 
the Liverpool ministry. 

He maintained Castlereagh's 
policy of non-intervention in the 
domestic affairs of European states, 
but also insisted openly on the 
right of Britain to intervene when 
non-intervention was violated by 
European powers. He followed 
Castlereagh in recognizing the in- 
dependence of the South American 
states which had revolted against 
Spain, and resolved that the in- 
tervention of France on behalf of 
the Spanish monarchy, 1823, 
should not extend to America. 
When the Portuguese constitu- 
tionalists appealed for British 
help, 1825, in their struggle with 
absolutism. Canning refused aid, 
but sent to the Tagus a naval 
squadron, whose presence pre- 
vented the French from interven- 
ing on the other side. And in 1827 
lie sent troops to Lisbon to put 
down a rebellion fostered by the 
Spanish absolutists. So again, 
while he refused direct support to 
Greece in her struggle for inde- 
pendence, he united with Russia 
in threatening Turkey that if she 
refused Greek autonomy the 
powers would recognize Greece as 
an independent state. 

In touch with the more liberal 
elements in the Liverpool Cabinet, 
when Liverpool left office in 1827, 
Canning at last became prime 
minister, Wellington and the Tories 
retiring from office. Canning was 
against parliamentary reform, but 
determined to carry Catholic 
emancipation in Ireland. He did 
not live to see it granted. Four 
months after taking office he died 
after a brief illness, Aug. 8, 1827, 
and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. His last act was to arrange 
a treaty with France and Russia 
on behalf of the Greeks. 

Bibliography. George Canning 
and His Times, A. G. Stapleton, 
1859 ; George Canning and Hia 
Times, J. A. R. Marriott, 1903; 
G.C. and Hia Friend3,ed. J.F.Bagot, 
1909; Life, Sir C. Petrie, 1930. 
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Canning, Sir Samuel (1823- 
1908). British engineer. Born in 
Wiltshire, July 21, 1823, he was 
first engaged “on rly. engineering 
in the W. of England, and in 
Lancashire, 1844-49. During 1852- 
69 he was largely occupied in 
submarine telegraphy and laid 
the first submarine cable from 
Newfoundland to Cape Breton 
Island in 1856. As chief engineer 
to the Telegraph Construction Co., 
and mainly responsible for the 
Atlantic cable of 1866, he was 
knighted in that year. He died 
Sept. 24, 1908, 

Canning Town. Populous in- 
dustrial district of E. London, and 
a ward of the borough of West 
Ham, Essex. It lies at the junction 
of East India Road and Barking 
Road, outside the boundary of 
the county of London, and has 
a railway station. Mansfield 
House, a settlement on the lines of 
Oxford House and Toynbee Hall, 
and originated by Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, is in Canning Town, 
and near by are the Victoria and 
Royal Albert Docks. The district 
suffered heavily from German 
bomhs in the Second Groat War. 

Cannizzaro, Stanislao (1826- 
1910). Italian chemist. Born at 
Palermo, and educated at the 
university, he filled successively 
the chairs in chemistry at Genoa, 
Palermo, and Rome. Ho discovered 
benzylic and anisic alcohols, and 
developed and published Avoga- 
dro’s theory that “ equal volumes 
of different gases under the same 
conditions contain the same num- 
ber of molecules.” He also devised 
methods of determining atomic 
weights. 

Cannock. Urban district and 
market town of Staffordshire, Eng- 
land. Lying 130 m. by railway 
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N.W. of Lon- 
don, and 8 m. 
N.W. of Wal- 
sall, it has brick 
and tile works. 
Cannock Chase, 
a wild moor in 
the neighbour- 
hood, on(‘e well 
wooded, is rich 
in coal and 
ironstone. ( 'an- 
noek gives its 


name to a county eonstituenc'y. 
Pop. (1951) 40,927. 

Cannon (Lat. caniia, reed or 
pipe). Obsolete term for a piece of 
heavy ordnance having some form 
of mounting or carriage on which 
it could be transported or manipu- 
lated. The word has been super- 
seded by gun for any weapon larger 
than a rifle. Cannon were first used 
in warfare at the battle of Crik'.y 
and the siege of Calais, 1346-47. 
Their barrels were of wood and 
leather strengthened by iron bands, 
and fired stone cannon balls.’ In 
1399 the Germans used a (uimion 
firing a projectile weighing 81 <‘wt. 
About the same time the Shirks 
employed a cannon ivith a calibre 
of 4 ft. and firing a projectile of 600 
lb. In 1460 James TI of Scotland 
w^as killed by the bursting of a 
wooden cannon while besieging 
Roxburgh Castle. 

Cannon were first cast in lilng- 
land in 1521. In the 17th century 
ordnance of certain size were 
classified as cannon royal, bastard 
cannon, cathoun, etc., according to 
their velocity and destructivcMiess. 
In the 18th century, and until tlu^ 
term gun was adopted, cannon 
were classified as ships’ cannon, 
garrison cannon, siege cannon, and 
field cannon. Nowadays term 



Camion Street. View taken from S. Paul’s Cathedral of the devastation 
wrought in this area by German bombs in 1940-41. The long roof of 
Cannon Street railway station can be seen beyond the rums 


has been revived to signify a 
20-mm. machine-gun mounted in 
aircraft. Typical examples are 
the Hotchkiss and Hispano {q.v.). 
See Artillery ; Gun ; Ordnance. 

Cannon (corrupted form of 
carroni or caro7ti). In the game of 
billiards, a stroke which results in 
the cue- ball touching both the red 
and the other white ball before 
coming to rest. The value of the 
stroke is two points. See Billiards. 

Cannon, Tom (1846-1917). A 
British jockey. Born at Eton, he 
was associated with John Day, the 
trainer, whose daughter he mar- 
ried. As a jockey he won the 
One Thousand Guineas in 1866, 
1878, and 1884 ; the Grand Prix 
de Paris in 1866, 1874, 1878, 1883, 
and 1884 ; the Two Thousand 
Guineas in 1878, 1882, and 1887 ; 
the Oaks in 1869, 1873, and 1884 ; 
the Derby, 1882 ; the St. Loger, 
1880. After giving up riding he 
became a successful trainer. He 
died at Stockbridge, July 13, 1917. 

His son Tom (1872-1946) was 
apprenticed to his father as a 
jockey, and then trained horses at 
Compton. Berks, 1898-1936, dying 
near Lymington, Aug. 27, 3945. 

Cannon-ball Tree {Coumuplta 
guiamnsi,'^). Evergreen tree be- 
longing to the family Loeythida- 
ccae, native to tropical Ameru‘a 
and the West indies. It has alter- 
nate loaves ; the large flowers 
springing from the trunk and 
branches (catilillory) are about 5 
ins. in diameter, reddish -pink and 
white inside, and yellow outside. 
The name is derived from the 
globular fruit, 6-8 ins. in diameter, 
whicdi has a hard woody shell and 
contains a large number of small 
fiat Hoods. 9’ho yellow-brown tim- 
ber is soft and light hut tough ; 
when freshly (utt it has a repulsive 
odour which disappears as it dries. 

Cannon Bone. Bone found in 
the more HpccialiBod oven-toed 
ungulate mammals {Artiodactyla), 
consisting of a stout shaft support- 
ing the limb just above the toes. 
It is formed from the fused 3rd and 
4th mctacarpals and mctaiarsals. 

Cannon Street. London street. 
Extended in 1804, it starts at the 
south side of 8. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and runs E.B.E. until it approaches 
the Monument. In this street was 
the hall of the Oordwainers’ 
CO. ; in the 8. wall of the ruined 8. 
Swithun’s church is London Stone 
{q.v.). Cannon Street Station, a 
terminus of the former Southern 
rly., was built 1866. The section 
of the street from S. Paul’s to 
Queen Victoria Street was obliter- 
ated by German bombs in 1940, 
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Cannstadt, Germany. View ot this suburb o£ Stuttgart, 
once the capital of Wurttemberg 


and the rest of the street, includ- returned to Spain in 1522, being 
ing the station, was much damaged the first to sail round the world, 
in several raids. The voyage took three years, and 

Cannstadt. Suburb of Stutt- Cano’s ship, the Victoria, was 
gart, until 1905 a separate town of long kept at Seville. He died on 

a later expedition 
in the Pacific. 

'l Canoe (Span. 

i canoa, through 
' , I Carib, cano). Light 

li'llllS'llM propelled 

^ ■ I ‘ ',P' rp I manually 

ss ™i3 a ess;/ 

who achieved the 

Wiirtiembei’g, Germany. It stands highest development in this type 
on both banks of the river Neckar, of bc^t-building, made canoes 
at the head of navigation, and is of a framework of cedarwood 
chiefly famous for its mineral covered with buffalo hides or 
springs, which are efficacious in with pieces of birch bark stitched 
disoasos of the throat and nervous together. Some S. American and 
complaints. Before the Second Australian tribes made them from 
Great War it had rly. , 

Ik' IT""" *■ I w ’ ' • "rti ' m *" V. -u- w. — .^t* . — . 

shops, spinning and , j| 

weaving mills, chem- jlMf! f' " v N 

ical works, and man- | ] j ^ T ” * 4 |i 

ufactures of auto- J|l r 
mobiles and beer, '’’t- " "3^ ^ 

Near the town the ; ‘ 

palaces; on the ^..^1 tijUi i| , 

Itotenberg was the ^lijlSi T \ 

family maimoleum. ^ , 

century, and in the ' , « . u-' uv \ ^ 

lA+li Wnr.in tliA Cauoe. 1. N. Amcncau buch talk CEiioe. j 

i4th became the 2 . Liberian dug-out. 3. South Sea Island K ^ 

capital of Wurttem- outrigger dug-out. 4. Rob Roy canoe ^ 

berg for more than 

a century. ' The French gained a a single sheet of bark. Eskimo 
victory over the Austrians here canoes consisted of a bone frame- 
oil July 21, 1796. See Stuttgart. work covered with seal or walrus 
CanO) Alonzo (1601-67). skin. Fiji Islanders’ canoes carry a 

Spanish painter, sculptor, and single sail and are fitted with 
architect. He was bom in outriggers. 

Granada, March 19, 1601. His On account of its ease of 
father - taught him architecture, manipulation and portability, 
.Juan Montanez sculpture, and the canoe early achieved popu- 
Kranceaco Pacheco, the master of larity as a means of recreation. 
Velazquez, and Juan del Castillo, Considerable impetus was given to 
painting. His paintings were the sport by John MacGregor’s 

usually saorod and devotional, voyages (1866-1869) in his cele- 
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Canoe. 1. N. American birch bark canoe. 
2. Liberian dug-out. 3. South Sea Island 
outrigger dug-out. 4. Rob Roy cauoe 


a single sheet of bark. Eskimo 
canoes consisted of a bone frame- 
work covered with seal or walrus 
skin. Fiji Islanders’ canoes carry a 
single sail and are fitted with 
outriggers. 

On account of its ease of 
manipulation and portability, 
the canoe early achieved popii- 


Philip IV appointed him court 
painter and royal architect, giving 
him the rank of canon. He died 
Oct. 5, 1667. 

Cano, Juan Sebastian Del (c. 
1476-1526). Spanish navigator. 
One of Magellan’s companions, he 
took command of the expedition 
on that seaman’s death in 1521, 
and after visiting the Moluccas 


brated canoe Rob Roy. This was 
14 ft. long, had a beam of 26 in., 
and weighed 72 lb. inclusive of 
masts and sails. Sporting canoes 
are generally built of wood, but 
galvanised iron, rubber, and oiled 
paper have been used. Most 
canoes used in Great Britain are 
made of strips of hard-grained 
wocyl in. thick. A recent 


development is moulded plywood 
construction. Wood veneers are 
sprayed with resin and secured 
over a “ former ” of the ultimate 
shape of the boat. The assembly 
is then sealed in a rubber blanket 
and placed in a pressure oven to 
polymerise the resins. When 
the hull is perfectly hard it is 
removed from the oven, the 
rubber bag stripped off, and the 
canoe cooled with a water spray. 
The average sporting canoe carry- 
ing one person is 13 ft. long, with 
a beam of 26 in. and a draught of 
12 in. Canoes for two paddlers are 
about two-thirds larger. 

Bibliography. A Thousand Miles 
in the Rob Roy Canoe, and De- 
scription of the ISTe.^ Rob Roy 
Canoe, John MacGregor, 1866 ; 
Canoeing, W. Bliss, 1934 ; Canoes 
and Canoeing (with a guide to 
Scottish waters), J. Marshall, 1937 ; 
Canoe Country, F. P. Jacques, 1938. 

Canon (Gr., rule, model). Musi- 
cal composition based upon imita- 
tion. One voice or part [dux) leads 
off and another (comes) follows at 
an agreed interval of time and 
pitch. Any interval may be used, 
also the devices of Inversion, 

, _ Augmentation, 

■ Diminution, and 

w Retrogression (Can- 

I "‘ crizans). When a 

canon can be per- 
' formed many times 

■ over without a break 

it is called infinite ; 

, when it has a full 

close or coda it is 
finite. A famous 

Vi 

A three-part canon is 

William Byrd’s 
Grace, Non nobis, 
™ Homine. Thomas 

Tallis’s hymn-tune, 
known as Tallis’s 
canon, has imitation 
at the octave between treble and 
tenor, with free harmonies for alto 
and bass. Mendelssohn’s four-part 
song The Nightingale is a double 
canon, treble and alto being 
imitated at the octave by tenor 
and bass. 

Canon or Canyon (Span., tube). 
Deep, steep-sided, gorge-like river 
valley. Best developed in high, 
arid plateaux, the typical example 
of such formations is found in the 
W. states of the U.S.A. where there 
is an almost rainless plateau, in 
parts over 8,009 ft. high, crossed 
by the Colorado river, which re- 
ceives its water supply from the 
Rocky Mts. The river and its 
tributaries have cut their way 
vertically downwards through the 
plateau, which is compel of 
horizontal layers of hard and soft 
rocks ; but owing to the lack of 
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Canon de las Animas, one o£ the most impressive of the wonderful cafions of 
Colorado, viewed from the railway which follows its course 


rainfall there has been a iniuimuin 
weathering of the valley sides such 
as takes place in an area where the 
rainfall is not deficient, ^dle hard 
rocks form steep clilTs and the soft 
rocks gentle slopes, thus causing 
the valley to assume the shape of a 
very narrow letter V. 

The deepest of the Colorado 
canons is the Grand Canon iq.v.) 
of Arizona, in which the river flows 
for some 217 m. at the bottom of a 
chasm more than 5,500 ft. deep 
and varying in breadth from 2 m. 
to 15 m. One of its most wonderful 
features is the colouring of the 
rock.s, the grey of the limestone, 
the red of the sandstone, and the 
darker colours of the old layers 
the Hodimontary 


below 


rocks 



Cad on. 
where the 


Diagram illustrating development of a oadon 
le river flows over alternate layers of bard 
and soft rook 


through which the river has cut 
its way. See Colorado. 

Canon (Gr., list, rule). Term 
originally applied to all clergy 
{canonici) on the list at each 
church. Later it was restricted to 
cathedral clergy ; canons regular, 
who lived under a rule such as that 
laid down by Chrodegang, bishop 
of Metz, in 760 ; and secular canons 
so called because they moved in 
eaeoulo (in this world) and under- 
took the cure of souls. Down to 


the Reformation certain khiglish 
cathedrals were served by monks, 
one by canons regular, others by 
secular canons. 

R(‘si<lentiary canons have a right 
to a seat in the (ihoir, a voice in the 
decisions of the chapter, and a pnv 
bend or competent portion of the 
chapter revenues. All th(‘ old(‘r 
English cathedrals have them, and 
the custom is that there shall 
always be one of them in residcmcH*. 

Honorary canonries wore insti- 
tuted in England in 1842 to enable 
bishops to confer distinction on 
deserving clergymen. dMio num- 
ber was fixed at 24. A minor 

canon oi* vicar (jhoral or priest 
vicar is in origin the deputy 
of a canon ; ho has no prebemd, 

no voice in 
the chapter’s cle- 
cisions, and is not 
responsible for 
the preaching. In 
the IBth century 
prebend - carrying 
canonries were 
often aincHiures, a 
condition of 
things which was 
ended by the 
Pluralities Acts. 

For the canons 
regular of the Roman church He 
Augustinians ; Promonstratensians. 

Canon, Apostolic. Collection of 
ancient eccles. decrees. In number 
85 in the Eastern and 50 in the 
Western Church, they are said to 
have been first promulgated by 
Clement of Rome under the direc- 
tion of the apostles. Originally in 
Greek and probably dating in their 
collected form from the 5th century, 
60 were translated into Latin about 
A.n. 500 by, a monk named Diony- 


•oft 


sius Xilxiguus ; the remainder wcrc', 
first publLslu'xl about ♦)() years 
later by John of AiilJoch, patriarch 
of Ooustautinople. 

Canon, Bijilio. A list of books 
in th(‘ 0:i\ atul N.T. wbicfii are 
accounU'd of Divim^ inspiration. 
While the canon of t ln^ N.T. is gf 
general acc<‘ptan(‘(‘ tlu’oughout' all 
Ghristian chiircJu^s of the E. and 
W., the canon of tlu‘ in the 
Itomau Oatholif (ihurch ini^hules 
those books which, (‘xcluded from 
thc) -Imvish list, wc're ]'<‘j(a4i(Hl by 
lh-otc‘Hta,nts at tin' Reformat ioii, 
and an^ claHH(‘d as Ai)ocrypha in 
the Gliunfii of England. 

Canonbury. Dist. ()f London 
in the 8.E. ot the bor. ol‘ Islington, 
served by (dcctric rlys, aiinl la)n’ 
don Transport. Its chief phujo 
of inhn'C'st is Oanonbtiry House and 
Tower. The tow('r is the restored 
remains of (’^anonbury Manor 
built for the priors (fi' S. Bartholo- 
mew the Great, Smith (icld. Tlie 
manor i)aHS(Hl to the Spenuun* 
family, wIh)H(' d(‘H(unidant, the 
manpicsH of Northampton, is the 



Oanonbury Tower, Islington, used 
as an amateur repertory theatre 


present owner. When the tower 
was let as apartments, Goldsmith 
and Washington Irving resided 
there. It has been used as a com- 
munity centre, and as a theatre by 
the Tavistocik amalcmr company. 

Ganoness. Woman belonging 
to the Roman Catholic? ( Ihurch who 
lives under a similar rule to that of 
(tanons regular. Thc rule dates 
from S. Augustine of Hippo, and 
(’hapters of canouesses existed in 
Franco by the 8th century. Their 
chief duties were educational. 

Ganonesses regular are bound to 
the daily recitation of the Divine 
Ofiice, and though they may under- 
take educational work, it must 
not interfere with their primary 
duty. Two of the houses of 
Augustinian prioresses in England 
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are : S. Monica’s, Hoddesdon, and 
Our Lady of Good Counsel, 
Haywards Heath. The Haywards 
Heath house has a school. The 
English chapters originated from 
the congregation of Windersheini, 
to which Thomas Kempis 
(c. 1379-1471) belonged. 

CanongatejTnE. Famous Edin- 
burgh thoroughfare. Built origin- 
ally by the canons regular of Holy- 
rood Abbey, and once the main 
thoroughfare between HoljTood 
Palace and the city, it was ruled 
as a burgh. For several centuries 
a place of residence of men and 
women famous in Scottish history, 
of later years it has been the sub- 
ject of civic plans of improvement 
and of religious missions devoted 
to the welfare of the poor living in 
its closes and wynds. Some of its 
old and picturesque houses remain, 
more or less adapted to modem 
uses : Morav House, built in 1628, 
and Queensberry House, dating 
from 1681, for example. The Tol- 
booth was erected in 1591. In the 
burial ground behind the church, 
1688, were interred Robert Fer- 
gusson, the poet, over whose grave 
Burns placed a simple monument, 
Dngald Btewart, and Adam Smith. 

Edinburgh ; consult also Tra- 
ditions of Edinburgh, R. Chambers, 
newed. 1868; The Burgh of Canon- 
gate, John Mackay, 2nd ed. 1886 ; 
Old Houses in Edinburgh, drawn 
by B. J. Flome, de-^cribecl by G. B. 
Brown, 1905-7. 

Canongate, Chronicles of 
THE. Stories by Sir Walter Scott, 
The first series contains an account 
of the imaginary editor, Chrystal 
Croftangry, and three tales, The 
Highland Widow, The Two 
Drovers, and The Surgeon’s 
Daughter, published 1827 ; three 
stories, nominally in the series, 
My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror, The 
Tapestried Chamber, and Death 
of The Laird’s Jock, being given 
to Heath’s Keepsake for 1829. 
The second series contains The 
Fair Maid of Perth, 1828. 

Canonical Hours. Set hours 
of prayer and praise, collectively 
knowm as the Divine Office. Their 
origin is traced to the Jewish 
practice of praying thrice a day 
(Ps. 55, Dan. 6), adopted by the 
Apostles (Acts 2, 3, 10). In the 
Western Church they were gradu- 
ally increased from three to the 
following : matins, soon after mid- 
night : lauds, at daybreak ; prime, 
6 a.m. ; terce or tierce, 9 a.m. ; 
sext, noon ; nones, 3 p.m.; vespers, 
6 p.m. ; compline, bedtime. 

The governing idea was that 
Christians throughout the world 
should join in prayer and praise at 


Roman and Sanim breviaries. 

In England the term canonical 

hours is applied to those between 

8 a.m. and 6 p.m., before or after 

which marriage cannot lawfiillv be 

performed in any church. 

Canonicals. Dress prescribed 

for a clergyman when officiating 

bv’’ the canons of the church to 
% 

which he belongs. See Vestments. 

Canonisation. Process in tlie 
Roman Catholic Church of declar- 
ing and decreeing that a person is to 
be venerated as a saint. From the 
2nd century the anniversaiy of a 
martyr’s death was observed in the 
Church, and by the 4th century 
men and women of holv life were 
commemorated by special services. 

It was not until 1634 that Pope 
Urban \TI officially ordered that 
m the R.C. Church canonisation 
must be carried out by the pope, 
under whose auspices the process 
the same hours, but in practice the usually extends over a number gf 
observance became confined to years. The congregation of rites 
members of religious orders and is the official body deputed by the 
ecclesiastics. The Anglican church pope to examine all causes brought 
services of matins and evensong forward. If the claims are satis- 
— constructed, the former from factory the person is first beatified, 
matins, lauds, and prime ; the and permission given for local 
latter from vespers and compline — veneration. The final stage makes 
are congregational. In the Greek the precept of reverence of general 
Church, which has eight canonical obligation in the R.C. Church, and 
hours, prayers are for the most part appropriate additions are made 
said three times daily. The offices to the service books. The fees 

of the hours will be found in the for canonisation are heavy. 

•/ 

CANON LAW: ITS HISTORY & INFLUENCE 

Richard O’Sullivan, Q.C., Bencher of the Middle Temple 

The author outlines the beginnings of Canon Luc anii traces its 
development^ including the Roman Catholic Code of 1917 , cnid 
explains the relationship of ecclesiastical decrees to common law 

The canon law is the body of lawTul religion. The first collection 
ecclesiastical law which governs of ecclesiastical laws and rules 
the life of the Christian Church as mad ^ ~ ^ , 

and of its members. Its be- Denys the Little, who brought 

ginnings may be traced in the together the legislation of the 
Acts and the Epistles. In the earlier councils of the Church, 
heyday of the Imperial power and of the popes. Other coUec- 
and of Roman jurisprudence, tions were made until, in the 12th 
congregations of non-conforming century, a monk of Bologna, 

Christians developed a body of Gratian, published the Concorffia 

internal law “ with ominous Discordantium Canonunx which 
rapidity.” It was destined to was an attempt to give a con- 
be a system of constitutional and sistent statement of canon law. 
governmental law which endowed The work came to be known as 
the bishop of each congregation the Decretum Gratiani and was 
with manifold powers, including much used in the law schools of 
the power to exclude offenders England and of Europe, 
from participation in religious The Decretum was supple- 

rites. These various Christian mented by Decreta and Decretals 
communities were united by of succeeding popes. Decreta are 
bonds “ that were too close to be ordinances made by the pope 
federal ” ; and the bishop of with the advice of the gardmals, 
Rome established a pre-eminence in cases where no question has 
which passed into the primacy of been raised: Decretals are de- 
the pope. cisions given by the pop© mthout 

In the 4th century under Con- reference to the cardinals, on 
stantine, Christianity became a questions proposed to him. All 



Canongate, Edinburgh. The ToL 
booth, built in 1591, a famous 
landmark of old Edinburgh 
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these collections with the Sext and 
the Extravagants found a place in 
the Corpus Juris Canonici, pub- 
lished by Gregory XIII 1580. 

To the uncodified legislation 
cf the 15th and 16th centuries 
were added the papal constitu- 
tions of succeeding centuries and 
the decrees of the Roman con- 
gregations which were founded 
by Sixtxis V in 1587. 

The Roman Catholic Code 

The bishops assembled at the 
Vatican council in 1870 expressed 
a desire that the whole of the 
canon law’ might be codified and 
necessary amendments made to 
meet changed conditions. In 1904 
the immense task of codification 
was set on foot under a committee 
of whom the leading spirit was 
Cardinal Gasparri, afterwards papal 
secretary of state. In 1917 the 
new code of canon law was pro- 
mulgated and ordered to be 
brought into effect throughout 
the Roman Catholic church in the 
following year. 

The code of 1917 is divided 
into five books : ( 1 ) Normae 

Generates (86 canons) ; (2) De 

Personis (639 canons) ; (3) De 

Rehes (826 canons) ; {4) De 

Processibus (643 canons) ; and 
(5) De Delictis et Poems (200 
canons). The Normae Generates 
state the general principles of 
Church law, custom, reckoning of 
time, privileges, and dispensations. 
Laws are declared to 1^ promul- 
gated by being published in the 
official Acta AposioUcae Sedis. A 
custom which is at variance with 
a written law is stated to have 
force only when it is not an 
abuse, and when it has been in 
vogue for a period of forty years 
without being denounced by 
authority. 

De Personis falls into three 
parts, De Clericis, De ReUgiosis, 
and De Laicis. The first part 
deals with the rights, privileges, 
and obligations of the clergy 
in general, their admission to and 
loss of office, and their ordinary 
and delegated jurisdiction. It 
treats of popes, general councils, 
cardinals, the Roman curia, papal 
legates, patriarchs, primates, 
plenary and provincial councils, 
vicars apostolic, bishops, synods, 
the diocesan curia, cathedral 
chapters, etc. The second part 
states the law concerning re- 
ligious orders and congregations. 
The third part deals with con- 
fraternities and associations of 
lay folk for religious purposes. 

De Rebus contains legislation 
touching the seven sacraments, 
burial rites, fasting and abstinonco, 


divine w’orship, vows and oaths, 
seminaries, schools and univer- 
sities, etc. 

De Processibus contains the 
rules of procedure and the prin- 
ciples to be folio w’ed in the various 
courts of the Roman church. 

De Delictis et Poenls gives a 
definition of crime as understood 
in ecclesiastical law, explains the 
circumstances which aggravate 
or lessen guilt, and states the 
general rules which apply to 
ecclesiastical penalties, e.p. ex- 
communication, suspension from 
office, and so forth. 

It used to bo thouglit that the 
canon law of the Roman Church 
“ was never imposed upon the 
kingdom of England ” ; and that 
its authority as law depended 
upon its being “ received and 
admitted by the consent of 
parliament, or by immemorial 
usage and custom in particular 
{)laces and courts.” As lately as 
1883, the report of the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts Commission stated 
that “ the canon law of Romo, 
altliough alw’ays regarded as of 
groat authority in England, w’as 
not held to bo bind mg on the 
ecclesiastical courts.” Hut this 
opinion was rejected by V\ W. 
Maitland in a notable volun\e on 
Canon Law in the Chureh of 
England, 1898. The opinion of 
hlaitland is now accepted by 
scholars. In England, of course, 
and one may say in every country 
of Europe, there was in force a 
supplementary system of oe(‘les- 
iastical law composed of legatine 
constitutions, constitutions 

promulgated by the po[)e’s legate 
in that country. 

In the Church o! England 

In 1533 Henry VIII, declaring 
that “ the realm of England is 
an Empire,” announced that the 
imperial crown of this realm 
possessed spiritual as well as 
temporal jurisdiction, and de- 
clared appeals to the pope from 
the ecclesiastical courts in Eng- 
land to bo unlawful. Henry also 
prohibited the academic study of 
the canon law in England and 
established instead at &ford and 
at Cambridge regins professor- 
ships in the Roman civil law. 

A proposal made by parliament 
in the reign of Henry VIII that 
the existing body of ecclesiastical 
law should be examined with a 
view to its revision and codifica- 
tion, was not carried out. Par- 
liament declared that the existing 
canon law should continue in 
force, so far as it was not re- 
pugnant to common or statute 
law, or the king’s prerogative. In 


this way, after 1534, any provision 
of the canon law which was 
contrary to the law of the land 
was not binding in England. 
Existing canon law was taken 
to be binding upon the ('lorgy 
and the laity and was administered 
until 1857 in a systcun of ecclesias- 
tical courts by civilian lawyers, 
v’.c., by men traiped in the prin- 
ciples of the Roman civil law as 
opposed to the Roman (uinon law 
and the English common law. 
In 1857, the jurisdiction which 
used to 1)0 (‘-xereised by the 
civilian lawyers in matriinonial 
and in t(\stainentary causes was 
transferred to the judges of the 
common law and is now oxercisod 
by the probat(^, divorce, and 
admiralty division of the high 
court. The civilian lawyers sur- 
rendered their charter and disposed 
of their property at doctors’ 
commons. 

After the R(dbrmation, eanous 
made by convocation, not having 
the authority of an Aefc of Par- 
liament, were not binding on the 
laity. In the reign of Janu^s 1, 
141 canons enatitecl by the bishops 
and clergy in (‘onvoeatiou came 
to be known as tlun (‘UiUons of 
1003. These were sanetiotu'd by 
royal charter but not (ioidirmell 
by .statute ; and, though they 
are deenKHl to bind the (ilergy, 
they do not bind the laity save 
in HO far as they arc^ doelaratory 
of the eommoii law. In 1042, 
it was d(H‘lared in the (‘ourt of 
appeal “ that spiritiuil courts 
still have and ought to have 
full and unfettered diseiplinary 
jurisdiction over (Oerieal persons, ” 
but as n^gards the laity (save in 
matters eoneerning the fabric oi 
ground of a church or churchyard, 
and ofhuKH'H of churcJiwardeiis in 
reHp(‘e,t of tlunr ofUeo) their 
jurisdiction is “obsolete and gone 
beyond recall,” 

Bn^aches of tlu^ cuinon law by 
the clergy of the Knglish Ghurch 
are punishable as an ('cclesiastical 
offence, but the procxalure is not 
regulatcal by statute. Proceedings 
an^ taken undcT the Church 
Discipline Act of 1840, or th(‘ 
Public Worship Rc'gulation A(^t 
of 1874, or the (Jlergy Disciplines 
Act of 1892. 

Bibliography. Codex Juris 
Omionici, 1917 ; Laws and Canons 
of the Church of England, new ed., 
1850-1 ; Councils and Ecclesiastical 
Doeumonts, A. W. Pladdan and W. 
8rubba, 1869-78 ; Canon Law in 
the Church of England, F. W. 
Maitland, 1898; History of Eng- 
lish Law, W. 8. li'oldsworth, vol. i, 
1922 ; Halslairy’s Laws of England, 
ed. Lord nailsliMTU. vol xi, 1993, 
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Canon of the Mass. The most respecbively man>headed (stom- 
soleinn part of the R.C. liturgy, ach), dog-headed (small intestines), 
and so entitled as being the rule jackal-headed (lungs, heart), hawk- 
or unchanged service. It begins headed (liver). Ancient Mayan 
after the Sanctus and contains the jars of similar type have come 
prayer of consecration. from Central America. The term 

Canons. An estate near Edg- denotes also the cinerary urns 
ware, Middlesex, England. Deriv- of Etruscan tombs, 
ing its name from the priory of S. Canopus. Brightest star of the 
Bartholomew, Smithlield, granted constellation Carina (Alpha Car- 
in 1544 to Sir Hugh Losse, and inae). It is in the southern 
bought in 1604 by Sir Thomas heavens and is second in brightness 
Lake, it passed in 1710 to James only to Sirius. It has a very small 
Brydges, afterwards duke of Chan- parallax, and must be at least 270 
dos {q.v.), by his marriage with a light years distant, so that its light 
daughter of the Lake family, may be equivalent to that of 
Here the duke, at the cost of 13,000 suns like ours, 
nearly £250,000, built a mansion, Canopus. Ancient town, the 
the theme of Pope’s Epistle on site of which was near Abukir, 
False Taste, laid out a park and Lower Egypt. It gave its name 
grounds, and lived in great state, to the Canopic branch of the river 
He partly rebuilt S. Lawrence’s Nile, and was a busy trading mart 
Church, Little Stanmore, to serve until Alexandria, in the course of 
as his chapel, and Handel was his time, superseded it. At Canopus 
choirmaster. In 1747 the materials was a celebrated temple of Serapis. 
of the mansion were sold for A trilingual decree of the priests 
£11,000, Bought by a London of Canopus, preserved in the Cairo 
cabinet-maker named Halle tt, who Museum, conferred honours on 
built a villa on the site of the Ptolemy Euergetes in 238 b.c, 
mansion, Canons was sold by The funerary urns called Canopic 
Hallett’s grandson to Dennis jars {v.s.) take their name from 
O’ Kelly ^ owner of the racehorse this Egyptian city. 

Eclipse, which was buried in the Canopy (Gr. Jeompeion, mos- 
park. The estate is now part quito-curtain). Term signifying 
of the residential district of generally a roof of hard or soft 
Canons Park, which has a station material supported on pillars or 
on the Bakerloo tube rly. poles. It is applied in architecture 

Canopic Jars. Set of four jars, to the stone or wood covering of 
of alabaster, terra-cotta, or wood, pointed or circular form over a 
containing the entrails of em- door, niche, window, or tomb, 
balmcd human bodies in ancient Different species of canopy are 
Egypt. The lids, shaped to depict the baldachin and ciborixim. Can- 
their protecting deities, were opies appear freely in the Decor- 



Canova. Examples of this Italian sculptor’s art. Left, Hebe, from the 
statue at Chatsworfch. Risrht, The Dancing Girl Reposing 


ated and Perpendicular periods ot 
English architecture, and may be 
noted over figures in Lichfield 
^ cathedral, which 

are surmounted 
crockets and 

are of pedimental 
r shape, as those 

at S. Mary-the- 
Oxford. 
They are occa- 
sionalJy found in 
Norman 
^ork, and they 
often constitute 
w’orks of great 
beauty on medi- 

''w I Caaosa di 
! ft % I Puglia. ^ Town 

^ ^ prov. of Bari. It 

fl ; M i stands on a hill 


if near the Ofanto 
► . m river, 15 m. S.W. 

Canopy in a but- of Barletta. Oc- 

chS’E&tgh “t® 

01 the ancient 

Canusium, it has a 12th-century 
cathedral containing the tomb of 
Bohemond, prince of Antioch, who 
died in 1111, a ruined castle, and 
remains of the Roman amphi- 
theatre. Near by is the battlefield 
of Cannae {q^v.), 216 b . c . Pop. 
(1951) 33,800. 

Canossa. Village of Italy, in 
the province of Reggio Emilia, 
12 m, S.W. of the city of Reggio. 
Its castle is noted as the scene in 
1077 of the humiliation of the 
emperor Henry IV before Pope 
Gregory VII (Hildebrand). This 
important stronghold belonged to 
the celebrated Matilda of Tuscany, 
who died in 1115- It was des- 
troyed in 1255, and the few ruins 
are now a national monument. 

Canova, Antonio, Marquis or 
Ischia (1757-1822). An Italian 
sculptor. Born at Pasaagno, in 
Treviso, Nov.l, 

1757, he stud- | I'l''! i||| 

ied at Venice ' ^ I | 

His works were | ' i | 1 1 '|'|[ 

and style ' of 

ancient Greece. Antonio Canova, 

Among the Italian sculptor 

most ■ famous SirThos.Lai.rence 

of them are Perseus wdth the head 




Antonio Canova, 
Italian sculptor 


of Medusa, Cupid and Psyche (sev- 
eral versions), The Three Graces, 
The Magdalen, Venus Leaving the 
Bath, and The Dancing Nymphs, 
<ancl the sepulchral monuments to 
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Clement XIII and Clement XIV. 
He also produced numerous por- 
trait busts and statues, including 
a nude figure of Napoleon T. He 
died Oct. 13, 1822. 

Ganovas del Castillo, A nto^^kj 
(1828-97). Spanish statesman. 
Born at Malaga, Juno 5, 1828, 
he studied at 
M a d r i d , be- 
came a jour- 
nalist and 
politician, and 
e n t e red t h e 
Cortes as a 
Liberal in 1852, 

In 1864 he was 
minister of the 
interior and in 
1865 minister 
of finance. Banished for his 
Liberal principles in 1867, he 
returned in 1861), and as a moder- 
ate Conservative lielped to mak’c 
Alphonso XII king in 1874. 
Between 1874-97 Canovas as the 
Conservative leaden’ was six limes 
prime minister of Spain. He was 
assassinated by an anarchist Ang. 
8, 1897. His writings include 

poems and essays. 

Canrobert, KiiANgois Certain 
(1809-95). I'h’i’nch soldier. Born 
at Saint-Cere dune 27, 1809, he en- 
tered the army in 1828, and played 
a distinguished part in the; cam- 
paigns in Morocco for lunirly 
twenty years. In 1854 he was sent 
to the Crimea under St, Arnaud, 
received the chief command on the 
death of the latter, and became' a 
marshal in 1856. He hold a com- 
mand in the Italian campaign of 
1859, and in the Franco- Prussian 
War of 1870 he surrendered with 
Bazaino at Metz. Made a sena- 
tor in 1876, Canrobert died in Paris 
Jan. 28, 1895. 

Canso, Cape. The easterumost 
extremity of Nova Scotia, Canada. 
It is on the S. sid(' of Chedabucio 
Bay in lat. 45" 17' N., long. 6H 
W. A wirch'SH dircctiou-linding 
station is established here. Near 
by is Canso, a port of entry and 
important fishing centre, and 


the terminus of eighteen Atlantic 
cables. Here are the headquarters 
of the Commercial (^\ble (.V). and 
the Western Union Cable Co. 

Canso, Gut of. Cliaimel be- 
tween Nova Scotia and (Vipe 
Breton Island, Canada. Ctounect- 
ing the Atlantic with North\imbc‘r- 
laiid Strait, it is some 17 m. 
long and has an average' breadth 
of 21 m. Also called Strait ol 
Canso. 

Cant (late Lat. cr//h.//,s’, a (Rinu'r, 
Lat. a//hR.s, song). TeTin nsc'd 
technically and in other senses for 
anything not straight. Technically 
it is applied to an angh' as of a, 
bolt-head, a squared log, or a 
room ; a tilt or inclination from a 
level ; a segment of the rim of a 
woodc'ii gear-wheel ; a niche. It is 
also used to describe any insiiua'ri' 
or whining form of speech, eH])('ci- 
ally verbal aflectation of pi('fy, to 
tlic slang or argot of gipsies and 
vagabonds, and to the jihrascology 
peculiar to any profession. In 
beggars’ slang it means a blow, a, 
gift, or a toss. 

Cant, Aircraft construct(‘d by 
th<^ Italian naval construction 
linn, C'antiere Moufalc.om', of 
Trieste. Cant llying-boats and s('a- 
plaiios were us(‘d by Italy in 
Mediterranean operat.ions during 
the S(‘(!ond Grt'af. War. Tlu' prin- 
cipal types (‘Tuployed wer<‘ a Hying 
boat and a twin-float seaplane. 1’lie 
former, de.siguatc'd Z-5()L has a 
single engine. Tlie Z-hOO float 
Hea})lauo was in the three-engiiu'd 
class, and could carry bombs oi’ a 
torp(^do. 

Cantabile. An Italian musical 
term for in a singing maniuT." 
A popular piece known as Andante 
Cantabile is the slow movement of 
Tschaikovsky’s first sfii’ing (piartet 
in 1), op. 11. 

Cantabrian Mountains. Wi'st- 
ward prolongation of the Pyrenei's. 
d’lu'y extend along N. (Spain to 
Cape Finiaterro for more than 300 
m. and have a breadth of 60 m. to 
110 m. They descend abruptly to 
th(^ sea, and more gradually to- 


wards the south. Among the 
highest, points are tin* Torre dc* 
Cerredo, 8,781 ft,.; Pefia Vieja, 
8,744 ft. ; Pena Prieta, 8,295 ft. ; 
and the Mspinguet(', 7,895 ft. ; 
tlu're are many other peaks above 
6,000 ft. d’he Ihu'i’tiO de Pajares, 
4,475 ft,., earrii's a rly. 

Cantacuzenc (Cantaeuzi'nus). 
Nanu' of a, l^yzant-iiu' family, the 
ehi(4' nu'inher of which was t,he 
(’inpi'ror John \'' or \T 

Cantal. Dt’parlnu'ut of south- 
central Franet'. h’ormi'rly part, of 
lh(' provinei’ of Auvi'rgnc', it is 
mainly a volemiie region, ('inhrac- 
ing an a,ri'a of 2,230 stj. m. a,nd in- 
(Suding tlu^ GantUil rangi', which 
gives to it its name. Aiirillac is the 
ca])ital, and tlu' dept, is dividiul 
into tlu’i'e a,rroiulissemi‘nt.H, Auril- 
hu’, St,. Flour, and .Mauriae. 'I’he 
chit'f rivers ari' all short -4,lu' 
Alagnon, J’ruyen’, (t''re, a,n(l Rue: 
they a,n‘. full of lish. J’heri' are some 
minerals, and ga,iue is phuit.ifiil. 
Cantal gives its name to a hard 
cheesiu Pop. (15)54) 177,065. 

Cantalupe oh Cant a lour. 
Va,ri(*t,y of nu'lon coming originally 
from Anm-nia, hut introduced to 
Britain from Gantahqio, lU'ar 
Rome. h('?uu' its luinu'. It is distiu- 
guislu'd by its small, round shape 
and tough, irn’gularly uu'shed, 
U('it(‘(l surface. iSVc Melon. 

Cantata. 4\'rm oi‘igiua,lly used 
to iu(iieat,i> music to b(' sung, as 
(listiuguished from sonata,, music 
to Ixi played. It now d(‘H(U’ib(‘H a 
composition similar to an oratorio, 
consisting of solos, (lui'ts, etc., 
and chorus, s, but, shorti'r and 
not ncK’cHsarily on a, sacu’d sub- 
jiR’-t,. .1. S. Bach wrott' over 269 
cantatas for occasions in the 
Christian c.al(*ndar. *SV‘c Oratorio : 
Sonat,a,. 

Cautate Domino (Lat. Sing 
to the Lord), First words in the 
Vulgate of tlu' DHth psalm in tlu; 
Fmglish Prayin’ Book (97th in the 
Vulgatii). Thi; tisalm was ap- 
pointed in 1552 to hi; sung as an 
alternative canticli^ to l,he Mag- 
nificat {q,v.) at (‘vi'nsong, a,nd still 
n\ay bo unli'SH it has tieen used 
among the psahus for the day. 
The Cantate did not appiair in the 
tnodicwal vi^spers or eornplini', 
Canteen (Hal. vantlna^ wiiu'- 
collar). ()rigina,lly a soldii'r’s water- 
bottle ; also name given to thi' semi- 
cylindrical mess tin carried by 
British troops in the First Groat 
War. The term is now generally 
applied to ('stahlishmentH provid- 
ing refreshments and lU'cessities 
for personned of the armed si'twiccs 
and groups of worki'rs. 

At one time British eauteens 
were i‘onduct,ed on a ri'gi mental or 



Canso. The easternmost town ol Nova Scotia, a flourishing port and the site 
ol a large wireless direction-finding station 
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Canteen. 1. Type oS the modern Naafl canteen. 2. Counter service at a Ministry of Aircraft Production factory, 194d. 
3. Service canteen in London, 1944, equipped by gifts from S. Hhodesia and Uganda. 4. W.V.S. mobile canteen refreshing 

workers on a newly bombed site, 1942 


.ship basis ; the purchase and retail 
of the j^oods sold was let out to 
private contractors, many of whom 
were more concerned with profit- 
making than with the provision of 
amenities. In 1804 a canteen and 
mess cooperative society was 
formed by thi’oo army oflicera with 
file object of purchasing goods 
wholesale, for retail sal(‘ to army 
units, all prohts being returned to 
the units for cxponcliture on news- 
papers, sports gear, meals, etc. 

in 1915 an armv canteen com- 
mitteo was formed under the 
Q.M.G. to deal with the increasing 
business iu war. The committee 
was an amalgamation of the earlier 
cooj)crative society and the beat 
(Contracting firms, and a number 
of officers were detailed to act as 
inspectors. The committee took 
over all army canteens in the U.K., 
and a branch organization, the 
Expeditionary Torco Canteen com- 
mittee, became responsible for 
canteens in Franco, Egypt, etc. 

In 1917 the Royal Navy, which 
until then had employed private 
contractors to run its canteens, 
asked to be included in the army 
organization ; thfi name was 
changed to the Navy and Army 
Canteen Board. Canteen commit- 
tee activities were separated from 
the inspection department under 


the Q.M.G. By 1918 the Board 
was conducting 4,000 canteens at 
home and overseas, and employing 
nearly 50,000 men and women. 
After the w’ar, when the board had 
accumulated £7,000,000 in profits, 
a central authority was created to 
dispose of this. £1,500,000 was to 
be made available for the installa- 
tion of clubs in towns and villages, 
and the laying out of playing fields. 
Eventually, a government com- 
mittee recommended the forma- 
tion of a permanent canteen organ- 
ization for the three services in 
peace and war, which would be run 
on cooperative principles. The out- 
come was the inauguration in 1921 
of the Navy, Army, and Air Force 
Institutes, commonly known as 
Naafi {pron. Nnffy). 

Naafi's main functions are to 
conduct canteens at home and 
overseas and in H.M. ships ; to 
supply a proportion of the messing 
items required by the services in 
Great Britain; and to provide en- 
tertainment through Ensa 
in peace-time Naafi provided can- 
teens at all the principal naval 
porta and army camps. 

In 1939 the Expeditionary Force 
Institutes, Naati’s overseas sec- 
tion, was able to send contingents 
overseas with the forces. Naafi 
canteens were organized in all 


theatres except the Far East, male 
overseas staff being enlisted in the 
R.A.S.C. and w'omen in the A.T.S., 
while members of the Naval Can- 
teen Services, enrolled in the Royal 
Navy, conducted canteens in ships. 
In Great Britain, thousands of 
canteens were established in ports, 
camps, and airfields. 

During the Second Great War 
the number of Naafi establish- 
ments increased from 600 to 8,500, 
and the staff from 4,000 to over 
100,000. Discount allowed and 
rebates returned to units rose 
from £604,800 in 1939 to nearly 
£10,000,000 in 1945, while the 
gross turnover increased from 
£6,000,000 to £160,000,000. Except 
for necessary reserves, all profits 
were returned to the forces during 
the war in cash rebates, discounts, 
grants to benevolent funds, and 
the provision of camp amenities. 

Canteen services were also main- 
tained by the W.V.S., Y.M.C.A., 
Salvation Army, and other religi- 
ous and charitable bodies. The 
Salvation Army’s Red Shield can- 
teens served in all theatres of war 
and mobile units provided facilities 
well up with the forward troops. 
Altogether there were 2,500 Red 
Shield clubs and hundreds of 
mobile canteens, which served 
over 150,000,000 cups of tea a 
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year. 'Their iiiohilo units travelled 597, incorporating an existing 
10,000,000 ni. during 19119-4-0. Boman church in his new cathc- 
. Canteens were run by voluntary dral. Partly rebuilt by Arch- 
organizations to provide meals for bishop Odo about 950, it was 


people in bombed areas, and 
special -canteens were opened for 
civil defence workers. The Ameri- 
can Allied War Relief Organization 
maintained a licet of canteois 
known as Queen’s Messengers to 
carry food to badly bombed towns. 
Industrial canteens were estab- 
lished during the Second Great 
War in most factories, the ministry 
of Labour having the power to re- 
quire employers to set them up 


destroyed fire in 1067 and 


there. Th(‘ chapel ijj tin' erypt 
has l)tH'n s(‘t apart- Ibi* Ilugmuiot 
refugees since Llizalxdh I’m reign. 
'The tombs of Ldwaa-d th(‘ Black 
Pritu'c and Henry IV are in 'IVinily 


three years later Lanfranc began Chapel, and in Bec'kei’s Crown, 
the construction of an entirely, or tlu^ (lorona, the adjoining 
new building, which Anselm carried chapel, is tlu^ stone eliah- on whu‘h 


on, and Prior Conrad finished by 
adding the magnificent choir. 
Fire demolished the choir in 
1174, its reconstruction Ixung 
undertaken by William of Sens, 
and completed by William the 


Englishman 


1184. 


Prior 


the archbishops are enthroned. 
Many aiaibbisliops are buried here 
or eommeinoratod by monuments ; 
the statues of six English kings 
are yet- in the choir sercHm. Tlu' 
total length of the entluxlral is 
522 ft., nave 214 ft., choir 180 ft. ; 
the height, of ilu^ uav(^ is 80 ft., 
ami breadth 71 ft.. ; th(‘ lieight 


quire employers to set them up Chillenden erected a new nave t'he height, of ilu^ uavt^ is 80 ft., 
where there were more than 250 and nave transepts in the 14th ami breadt.h 71 ft.; th(‘ lunght 
workers. By 1945 nearly 19,000 century, and the addition of the ofthe e.hoir 71 If., average brcMidtli 
such canteens were in operation, central, or Boll Harry, tower by (^5 jx^ng sevun’al steps 

serving approximately 8,000,000 Goldstone and Archbishop Morton higher than that of the nave ; the 
meals a day. Works canteens re- about 1495 completed the build- central tower is 235 ft., high. 'The 
ceived allowances of rationed foods hig, w'hich iy an example of the Hphnulid (4inst Chureh gate built 
on n soalo liighor than that of architootnre of many periods, ,r,,7_ entnineo to (Ini 

hotels, cafes, and restaurants. the Iransition-Norman and Per- pi-ccinets 

Canterbury. Eoolos. metropolis Pedicular styles predominating. on th,-: N. hI.Io of the eathedral 
of England, (uty and co. bor. ot The murder of Thomas Becket f ctoisters. chapter house, 


Canterbury. Ecclcs. metropolis 
of England, (uty and co. bor. ot 
Kent, CO. of itself. It lies on 
- mi m ii M iii m i iii -iw bofh banks of the 


(f/.v.) in the N.W. transept in 1170 water-t.ower, deanery, King’s 
and his canonisation as S. Thomas School, and libraries. 9’he Mis- 


Cauterbury arms 
founded by S. 




„ 4 , ^ ^ 


"IPmiH IP both banks of the and his canonisation as S. Thomas ►qc^iool, and hbranes. 1 h(^ Mis- 

1 55 m. by of Canterbury made the cathedral Mi«>nary College, foundcxl 1844, 

„ i road and 02 m. for several centuries the resort of wtands on tlu^ sit.e) of the ruitUHl 

railway S.E. pilgrims who worshipped at the nionastery of S. Augustine, with- 

Jv from London. tomb of the martyr in the crypt out the (ut.y wall. Apart from 

, The cathedral, and from 1220 at his shrine in the main gat.cway, t.h(>) guest.-hall, 
a double cruci- Trinity Chapel. The shrine was >i^nd ehapel, IIutc ar(^ ma.ny ruins 

form pile sot in dismantled by Henry VIII in of Saxon date. S. Mart in’s is the 

auterbury arms gi^^en lawns, was 1538, and all traces obliterated, »noHl. nolabki of the fourteen 

founded by S. Augustine. He but in 1888 a box of bones parish (Oiurelu^s ; , t his building 

converted King Etliclbort, who snpposcdl}' of S. Thomas was dug (‘ontains a font, once said to he 
allowed him to set up the see in up in the crypt and reinterred t-hat whertnn Augustine hapt.izcxl 

Ethelh(*rt, the 

Canterbiuy. The cathetoaLJrqm the south-west ; for more than a thousand years it has been Banfranc 

the chief shrine of Christianity in England. The fabric suffered some damage during German ^rid refounded by 

air raids in 1943 Henry VU I, 1541, 


1 


PI ' 


Canterbiuy. The cathedral from the south-west ; for more than a thousand years it has been 
the chief shrine of Christianity in England. The fabric suffered some damage^during German 

air raids in 1943 
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the Clergy Orphan School on S. 
Thomas’s Hill, the Simon Langton 
Schools, established in 1882 (which 
incorporated the blue- coat school 
founded in Elizabeth I’s reign), 
infantry and cavalry barracks, and 
a corn exchange. 

Silk weaving, introduced bj" the 
Walloons who settled in Canterbury 
in the reign of Elizabeth I, has 
been supplanted by other in- 
dustries, t.g. brick-making and 
tanning. The Canterbury Week 
is a fashionable annual cricket 
festival, in which the Kent county 
eleven oppose other first-class 
teams. 

An old British city, Canterbury 
was an important civilian town of 
the Romans, who called it Duro- 
vernum. Later, as Cantwaraburh 
(borough of the men of Kent), it 
became the capital of the Saxon 
kingdom of Kent. The city was 
ravaged and captured by the 
Danes during the 9th, 10th, and 
1 Ith centuries ; and in 1215 Louis, 
prince of France, occupied the 
castle. The cradle of Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion, 1381, Canterbury suf- 
fered at the hands of the Parlia- 
mentarians during the Civil War, 

1 642-48. The city, which returned 
one M.P, 1885-1918, gives its name 
to a county constituency. Market 
day, kSat. and Mon. Pop. (1951) 
27 ; 778 . 

Canterbury 'vas considerably 
damaged during the Second Great 
War. German aircraft made their 
first big raid on the night of May 31, 
1942. This was a reprisal for the 
1,000-bomber attack on Cologne 
the previous day, and for a week 
enemy planes attacked the city. 
There was heavy damage to the 
S. George’s St. district, Burgate 
Ht., Butchery Lane, Rose Lane, 
and Watling St. A daylight raid 
on Oct. 31 caused many fatal 
casualties. Despite concentrated 
attacks, the cathedral was only 


superficially damaged. Although 
its hbrary was destroyed, much of 
the contents was saved. Historic 
buildings destroyed or severely 
damaged included Marlowe’s house, 

S. George’s church (scene of the 
poet’s christening), sections of the 
city wall, S. Margaret’s church, 

S. Augustine’s Abbey, and the 
Royal Fountain hotel in S. Mar- 
garet’s Street. 

Post-war excavation established 
the line of the Roman walls and 
a good deal of the Roman street 
plan, and produced evidence of 
Belgic, Iron Age, and Keolithic 
settlements on the site. 

Bibliography. Canterbury in the 
Olden Time, J. Brent, 2nd ed. 
1879; Inventories of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, ed. J. W. Les;^ and 
W. H. St.^ J. Hope, 1902 ; Canter- 
bury Cathedral — ^Then and Now, 
A. E. Henderson, 1938 ; Canterbury 
Cathedral Priory, R. A. L. Smith, 
1943. 

Canterbury. Prov. dist. of 
New Zealand. Occupying the east 
central part of South Island, it 
has a coastline of 200 m. It is 
celebrated for its sheep, reared 
in the vast Canterbury Plains 
(nearly 4,000 sq. ni. in extent) 
lying to the E. of the Southern 
Alps, the largest grazing area in 
the dominion. Daii'y- farming pros- 
pers and a large trade in wool and 
grain is carried on. Mt. Cook, 
12,349 ft., the highest summit in 
New Zealand, is on the W. border. 
Christchurch is the capital ; 
Lyttelton and Timaru are the 
chief seaports ; Akaroa and Lyttel- 
ton have excellent harbours. Area 
13,940 sq. in. Pop. (1951 ) 280,215. 

Canterbury, Archbishop op. 
Chief dignitary of the Church of 
England. Otecially designated 
primate of all England and 
metropolitan since 1353, he exer- 
cises special jurisdiction as dio- 
cesan bishop over the see of 
Canterbury (which during 1375- 


1558 included Calais) and also 

supervision over the other 2S 

dioceses in the cedes, prov. of 

Canterburv. Some missionarv 
^ %■ 

bishoprics abroad also come under 
his jurisdiction. Until 1920 Wales 
formed part of the prov. of 
Canterbury {see Wales, Church of). 
The metropolitan church of the 
diocese of Canterbury is the 
cathedral built by S. Augustine 
about 600 on the remains of 
an earlier church _ dating from 
Roman times. The archbishop of 
Canterbury’s official residences are 
the Old Palace, Canterbury, and 
Lambeth Palace, London, S.E.l. 
Holders of the office used the 
Georgian palace at Addington, 
Surrey, as a country residence 
during 1807-96. The archbishop 
crowns British inonarchs in West- 
minster Abbey, is the first peer of 
the realm, ranking immediately 
after the royal dukes in the table 
of precedence, and is empowered 
to grant degrees in divinity, law, 
and medicine. 

The income is £7,500 a year. 
The see was vacant during 1645-60 
(under the Commonwealth). The 
list beloM’ gives the 99 occupants 
of the see of 
Canterbury 
since it was 
founded in 597, 

\rith the years 
of their acces- 
sion. Many of 
them have their 
own entries in 
this Encyclo- 
pedia. Consult 
Lives of the 

Archbishops of CMterbury Bdl 

Canterbury, 

W. F. Hook, 1860-84 ; Canterbury 
Administration, I. Churchill, 1933. 

Canterbury Bell {Ca7npanula 
medium). A biennial plant of the 
family Campanulaceae. It is 
about 3 ft. in height, with bell- 
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Augustine 597 

iiaiircntius 604 

Mellitus 619 

Justus 624 

Ilonoriua 627 

Dousdedit (1st 
Euglisli Abp.). . 655 

Theodore 668 

Jierchtwald, 693 

Tatwin 731 

Nothelm 735 

Cuthbert 740 

Brogwin 761 

Jaenhorht 765 

Bthelhard 793 

Wulfred 805 

Feologild 832 

O.eolnoth 833 

Ethelred 870 

Plegmuud 800 

Athelm 914 

Wulfhelm 923 


Odo 942 

Aelfsige 959 ; Brithelm 

959, intruded. 

Dunstan 960 

ISthclgar 988 

Sigeric 990 

Aelfric 995 

Alphege 1005 

Lyflng 1013 

Ethelnoth 1020 

Eadslge 1038 

Robert of 

Jumi^gea 10.51 

Stigand 1052 

Lanfranc 1070 

Anselm 1093 

Ralph d'E8cures.lll4 
Wm. de Corbell. .1123 

Theobald 1139 

Thomas Becket. .1162 

Richard 1174 

Baldwin 1185 


H. Fitz- Walter. .1193 
Stephen Langton. 1207 
Richard of 
Wethershed. . .1229 
Edmund Rich . . . 1234 
Boniface of Savoy 1245 
Rob. Kilwardby.1273 

John Pechain 1279 

Rob. Winchelaey. 1294 
Walter Reynolds. 1313 
Simon Mepham . .1328 
John Stratford. .1333 
T. Bradwardine. .1349 

Simon Islip 1349 

Simon Langham.1366 
Wm. Wittlesey .1368 
Simon Sudbury . . 1375 
Wm. Courtenay. .1381 
Thomas Arundel . 1396 
Roger Walden. . .1398 
Thomas Arundel 
(restored) 1309 


Henry Chichele. .1414 
John Stafford. . .1443 

John Kemp 1452 

Thos. Bourchier. . 1454 
John Morton. , . .1486 

Henry Dean 1501 

Wm. Warham. . .1503 
Thos. Crannier. . .1533 
Reginald Pole ... 1 556 

Matt. Parker 1559 

I3dm. Grindal. . .1576 
John Whitgift . . . 1583 
Richd. Bancroft. 1604 
George Abbot , . .1611 
Wm. Laud (ex. 

1645) 1633 

William Juxon.,1060 
Gilbert Sheldon. .1663 
Wm. Bancroft. . .1678 
John Tillotson... 1691 
Thomas Tenison.1695 
William Wake. . ,1716 


John Potter 1737 

Thos. Herring. . .1747 

Matt. Hutton 1757 

Thos. Seeker. . . .1758 
F. Cornwallis. . . .1768 

John Moore 1783 

Charles Manners 

Sutton 1805 

William Howley .1828 
John B. Sumner. 1848 
Cha8.T.Longley.lS62 
Arch, Campbell 

Tait 1868 

Ed. \’Vhite Benson 1883 
Fredk. Temple. . .1896 
Randall Thomas 

Davidson 1903 

Cosmo Gordon 

Lang 1928 

Wffiiain Temple. 1942 
Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher 1945 
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Canterbury Tales. William Blake’s famous picture ‘illustrating the prologue to Chaucer’s poems. From left to right, 
the mounted characters are : Reeve, Chaucer, Clerk of Oxford, Miller, Wife of Bath, Merchant, Parson. Man of Law. 
Plowman, Physician, Franklin, Two Citizens, Shipman, The Host, Sompnour, Manciple, Pardoner, Monk, Friar, A Citizen, 

Lady Abbess, Nun, Three Priests Squire’s Yeoman. Knight, Squire 


like blossoms, white, blue, rose, 
or lavender in colour. Originally a 
native of 8. Europe, and intro- 
duced to English gardens before 
the end of the 16th century, it 
thrives in beds or borders in any 
ordinary garden soil, and looks 
well at the edge of a shrubbery. 
Seed should be sown in the open 
air in June, and the young plants 
placed in their permanent posi- 
tions in the autumn. They will 
then flower freely during the 
following summer. 

Canterbury Tales, Tun. 8eries 
of twenty-five tales and prologuc.s, 
all but two of them in verse, 
written by Geoffrey Chauuer in 
the closing years of the 14th 
century, and published by Caxton 
c. 1478. The tales are supposed 
to have been told by various 
members of a company of pil- 
grims — a knight, a prioress, a 
reeve, a pardoner, a squire, 
Chaucer himself, and others — 
during the journey from South- 
wark to the shrine of S. Thomas at 
Canterbury. Some of the subjects 
were borrowed from Boccaccio and 
other authors. See. Chaucer. 

Cantharides {Lytta vesicatoria) 
OR Spanish Ely. Beetle about f in. 
in length, of a bright, metallic, 
coppcry-green colour. Also a 
drug prepared from the dried 
bodies of beetles of the family 
Cantharidae or Meloidac, in par- 
ticular the Spanish Fly, The 
active principle in this drug is a 
crystalline substance called can- 
tharidin which is used on account 
of its blistering properties. It is 
intended for external use only ; 
taken internally preparations con- 
taining the drug are poisonous. 

Canticles, Common name for 
the book of the O.T. called in 
the Vulgate Canticmi Oanticorum. 
The English translation of the He- 
brew title is “ The Song of Songs, 


which i.s Solomon’s.” Song ol 
Songs may mean the choicest song 
(a Hebrew mode of expressing the' 
superlative idea), or a song cutu- 
posed of a number of other songs. 
The language of the book shows 
y)eculiarities which suggest eitluu- a 
North Palestinian origin or post- 
exilic influences. In the latter case 
the ascription to Solomon would 
bo due to an editor, and the book 
it8i‘lf would seem to belong to the 
3rd century n.c. 

The theme of the book is the 
mutual lovo of husband and bri(l(‘, 
the former being represented by 
King Solomon and the latter by a 
Shnlamite maiden. To Jewish and 
early and medieval expositors this 
theme wa,s far from pleasing, and 
the book was explained alk‘goric- 
ally or mystically as the love of 
God for Israel, or for the Church, 
or for the individual soul. IndecHl, 
the claim of the book to a place 
in the Hebrew Canon was dis- 
cussed freely by the rabbis, and 
was conceded only on the under- 
standing that the language was 
not interpreted literally. 

When, as often in modern times, 
the book is interpreted literally, 
it is regarded either as a collection 
of love-songs (so Herder), or ns n 
series of scones in a kind of drama. 

Cantilever. Beam of which 
one end is unsupported and the 
other end is held fixed in position 
and direction by constraining 
forces. The cantilever is much 
used in bridge construction, e.,g. 
the Forth Bridge, with its central 
and shore cantilevers. 

Cantlie, Sir James (1851-1920). 
British surgeon. Born in Scot- 
land, Jan. 17, 1851, he graduated 
at Aberdeen university, and after- 
wards studied at Charing Cross 
Hospital, London. He went to 
China in 1887, and was dean of 
the college of medicine for Chinese, 


1SS9-1)(), subs<‘(iucnt.ly visiiing the 
medical schools of India. Tlu^ 
author of many works on surgmy 
and tropical sichiu'ss, h(i was the 
fouiuha' of The Journal of Tropical 
Medicine and ha-tiinu' on surgery 
1,0 lh(‘ London Se.liool of Tropical 
M(‘<lie.in(!. lb' vva,H knighted, 1918, 
and di(‘(l May 28, 1926. Con, mil 
Lilh, N. Oantlii^ & G. Seaver, 1939. 

Canto (Lati. nintu.s, siugiug). 
Name Homethn(^^ giv(m by poets, 
esp(^ciaJly t.lu* roimuities, to th(‘ 
divisions of a long narrative i)omu, 
r.r/. in Byron’s (hilde Harokl’s 
Pilgrimage and Scott’s Mai’inion. 
Byron’s Don Juan fms 1(5 cant, os. 


Canto Fermo (Lat. 

JirniuH). Music, al Ptui for (1 ) })lain- 
Hong ; (2) tlu' lixc'd f)art, usually 
moving in wMnibnwt's. above or 
b(‘low wl)i(J» count(‘rpoiul-s a.re writ- 
t(m. *SVc (tounli(‘r])oint, ; Plainsoug. 

Canton (Kr.. <‘onu‘r). In her- 
aldry, a rt'cliangular portion of the 
upper pa,rti of a slneld. It should 

oueupy OIKS 
third the space 
of a cJuef, and 
b(i placted to 
t h 0 d e X 1 0 r 
side, unless 
otherwise 
specified, It is 
a diminutive 
of ih(^ quart(u’, 
and is often 
cmployisd to display an uugmemta- 
tion, or a badgi' of ollice or dignity. 

Canton. Naim* for a tiu'ritorial 
division in kSwitzerland and Krance. 
In 8wit7,<Tland th<' cantons are 
the states of the fedmution, and 
have been so called since medieval 
times, but in Prance the word is 
used for a much smaller area, 
ranking between the arrondisse- 
ment and the commune. Each 
arrondissement is divided into 
cantons, each of which has its 
magistrate (juge dt' paix) and 



Canton in horaidry 
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sends a member to the council of 
the arrondissement. There are 
about 3,000 cantons in France. 

Canton (Chinese, Sheng-cheng or 
Kwang-cho\v-fu). City of China, 
the capital of the prov. of Kwang- 
tung. Situated on the Chu-kiang 
or Canton river, SO m. from its 
mouth, it is the chief commercial 
city of southern China after Hong- 
Kong. The city used to be sur- 
rounded by a wall 6 m. in circum- 
ference, an inner wall separating 
the old and new portions, and 
along both banks of the river ex- 
tend its suburbs, at the S.W. end 
of which, on the S. side of the river, 
in the Furopean quarter. Much 
of these walls, however, perished 
in civil wars. 

The city contained upwards of 
1 20 temples and two pagodas — the 
])lain pagoda, a Mahomedan 
mosque 1 60 ft. high dating from the 
0th century, and another, a 6th 
century octagonal nine-storeyed 
structure 170 ft. high. Many of 
these buildings, and others in 
Canton, were damaged or des- 
troyed during the China- Japan 
conflict, 1937-45. A feature of 
the city is the number of boats 
on the river, which are used as 
permanent residences. Canton 
lias a fairly healthy climate, the 
temperature ranging between 40° 
and 98° F., and the rainfall 
averaging about 70 ins. per annum. 
The pop. perhaps exceeds 1,500,000. 

An extensive trade is carried 
on, although the development of 
Shanghai has curtailed it some- 
what, while the shallowness of the 
harbour is also a drawback. Large 
vessels discharge at Whampoa, 
10 m. below Canton, their cargoes 
being carried by lighters. The 
principal exports are silk and 
matting, and the leading imports 


raw cotton, cotton and woollen 
goods, and petroleum. Among 
manufactured products are fire- 
works, silk and woollen articles. 

More than 2,000 j^ears ago 
the site was known as Nam Mo 
Shing. It became a market for 
foreign produce, frequented by 
merchants from India, about a.d. 
700. The Portuguese opened trade 
with Canton 1518. Englissh ships 
followed in 1637, and in 1684 the 
East India Company established 
a factory here. In 1757 Canton 
was made the sole port in China for 
foreign trade. It was captured by 
British troops in the war of 1840- 
42, and again in 1857 in conjunction 
with the French. Foreign occu- 
pation was maintained until 1869. 

In the last years of the Manchu 
dynasty Canton was the home of 
revolutionary conspiracies, some 
of them engineered by Sun Yat- 
sen, and after the revolution of 
1911 it was the seat of his govern- 
ment. It became the base of the 
Chinese nationalist movement, 
which set out hence in 1926 to 
unify China. During the China- 
J apan conflict, Canton was heavily 
bombed in 1937 and in May- June, 
1938, the water supply, power 
station, and rlys. being seriously 




Canton, China. Canal, crowded with houseboats, which separates tlw city 
from Shanaeen Island, the European quarter. Top picture, the City Hall 


damaged. The Japanese entened 
the city Oct. 21, 1938, and found 
its centre in mins. In the Second 
Great War they seized the British 
concession on Dec. S, 1941. 
Japanese occupation came to an 
end with Japan's surrender in 
1945. In their subsequent con- 
quest of China, the Communists 
entered Canton Oct. 14, 1949. 

Canton. City of Illinois, U.S.A., 
in Fulton co. It is 27 m. S.W. of 
Peoria, on several rlys., and lies 
in a coal-mining and agricultural 
district. It has foundries and 
lumber-yards, and a plant of 
the International Harvester Co., 
and manufactures agricultural im- 
plements, motor accessories, cloth- 
ing, and cigars. It was incor- 
porated 1849. Pop. (1950) 11,927. 

Canton. City of Ohio, U.S.A., 
the co. seat of Stark co. It is on 
the Nimishillen Creek, 56 m. S.S.E. 
of Cleveland, and is served by 
the Baltimore and Ohio and other 
rlys. Among its pubhe buildings 
are the city hall, county court 
house, U.S. government building, 
Carnegie library, and city auditor- 
ium. It has a municipal airport, 
steel- and bridge -works, and the 
Timken roller- bearing wmrks. It 
makes safes, vaults, and vacuum 
cleaners; exports coal and cereals; 
and the district produces wheat, 
coal, clay, and limestone. Canton 
was the home of President McKin- 
ley, w'ho is buried here in a mauso- 
leum modelled on the Taj Mahal 
and Hadrian’s tomb. Canton was 
incorporated in 1822, and became 
a city in 1854. Pop. (1950) 16,912. 

Canton, John (1718-72). Brit- 
ish scientist. Born at Stroud, July 
31, 1718, he served his apprentice- 
ship to a cloth weaver and then 
became a schoolmaster in London. 
At an early age he made experi- 
ments in electricity, and his dis- 
coveries included the capacity of 
air to receive electricity by com- 
munication. He also invented the 
electroscope, and a phosphorus 
compound luminous in the dark 
after exposure to sunshine. He 
died March 22, 1772. See Canton’s 
Phosphorous on next page. 

Canton and Ender bury. Coral 
atolls of the Phoenix group in the 
Pacific, just S. of the equator, form- 
ing part of the British colony of 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 
They were put under joint British- 
U.S. administration for 50 years in 
1939. The U.S. govt, controls the 
international airport on Canton. 

Cantonments. Term formerly 
used in British India for areas 
permanently reserved to accom- 
modate troops. In Europe the 
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term was formerly used in. the 
sense of billets. An army was 
cantoned ” in inclement^ seasons 
to avoid disturbing its military or- 
ganization. Pron. can-toon-ments. 

Canton River (Chin, Chu-kiang, 
the pearl river). Main channel of 
the Si-kiang and Pe-kiang, S. China, 
in the prov. of Kwang-tung. Be- 
low Canton it is called Booca Tigris, 
and further S. Outer Waters. The 
entrance is guarded by the Bogue 
Forts. The estuary has many 
islands, on which rice is cultivated. 

Canton’s Phosphorus. Name 
given to calcium sulphide. It has 
the property of exhibiting lumin- 
osity in the dark after it has been 
exposed to strong light. John Can- 
ton, who devised his process in 
1768, calcined oyster shells and 
sulphur together in a crucible 
for one hour to obtain calcium 
sulphide. It is known, through 
the researches of Becquerel, that 
the production of phosphorescent 
calcium sulphide depends upon the 
presence of certain impurities. Bal- 
main’ s luminous paint is a form of 
Canton’s ])hosphoras, but contains 
a trace of bismuth, which imparts 
a bluish colour to the luminosity. 

Cantor (Lat., singer). In cathe- 
drals and collegiate churches, -the 
official head of the choir, or the 
precentor. See Choir. 

Cantoria. Term applied in 
Italian architccturo to a gallery or 
balcony designed to accommodate 
the singers in a church. During the 
Beuaissanco, cantorio were often 
ornamented with fine sculpture in 
relief. A famous example is the 
basso relievo {q.v.) exemitod by 
Luca della Robbia for the cathedral 
at Florciu'C, now in the Musoo del 
Duomo. In h'errara cathedral there 
are two tribniu^s or pulpits, which 
may be styled cantorie, one in the 
choir and tluj other in the nave, 
intended respectively for the 
choristers and their superiors. /SVe 
Cathedral; (Jliurch. 

Cantoris. Left-hand or north 
side of a cathedral or church choir, 
where the cantor usually has his 
position. In cathedrals and other 
churches it is customary to have a 
comjilete representation of the 
voi<ic parts on each side, for anti- 
phonal use. ISee Cathedral ; Choir. 

CantUjCESAKifi (1 8U'^“95). Italian 
politician and historian. Bom at 
Brivio, Dec. 8, 1807, he was at 
first a teacher, but soon began to 
write both prose and verse. His 
writings led to his imprisonment 
by the Austrians, then ruling Lom- 
bardy, but after a time he was re- 
leased. In 1848 and afterwards he 
was associated with the party 
working for Italian freedom, and in 
1869-61 he sat in the Italian par- 
liament. From 1874 until his 


death at Milan, March 11, 1895, 
he was director of the archives of 
Lombardy. Cantu wrote a uni- 
versal history in 72 volumes, 1840- 
47, a work frequently translated, 
and also a History of the Italians, 
1855. His w'orks include some 
novels, and reminiscences of his 
fricncl Manzoni, 188H. 

Cantyre. Variant spelling of tho 
name of the peninsula in Argyll- 
shire, Scotland, better known as 
Kintyre {q.v.), 

Canuck. Term applied in the 
U.S.A. to a Canadian, and bv 
British Canadians to a Frencn 
Canadian. It is also a common 
name in Canada for a small stocky 
horse. The word is generally re- 
garded as being of American In- 
dian origin. 

Canute. Christian name of 
Scandinavian origin. It is often 
spelled Cnut or Knut, especially 
by recent writers, ancl its moan- 
ing is that of a chief or nobh>. 
There have been four kings of 
Denmark of this name. Canute I, 
called the Great, was a king of 
England, but tho later Canutes, 
.save only Canute IV, wore porsonH 
of little importam^o. 

Canute i (c. 994-10.35). King 
of England and Denmark. Canute 

the Great 
was the son of 
Sweyn Fork- 
board, king of 
Denmark, who 
drove Ethel - 
rod tho Rede- 
loss out of 
England in 
1013, and wa.s 

Canute L Danish acknowledged 

King of England as king by tho 

English Witan. Sweyn died in 1 014, 


and Canute, a lad of nineteen, 
claimed tho throne. Ethclrod was 
recalled to diH])ute tho succession ; 
many of tho English and the Damss 
of the old Danelagh rallicid to the 
standard of his valiant son, Ed- 
mund Ironside Canute returned 
from Denmark, whitlun- h<^ had been 
summoned by iKicessilh's of state, 
1015, and a struggle', took place, so 
doubtful in its result that Canute 
and Edmund, Ethc.lrcHl having 
died in the interval, agr(H‘d, 1 016, 
to divide England Ix^twecn thorn. 
Within a fi’iw weeks of the agree- 
ment Edmund was slain, though 
not by Canutci’s orders, leaving 
only two infant children Clanutc 
was then acknowledged as sole 
king. Edmund’s brotlier was put 
to death, and the two ehildr(‘n 
were sent out of the t'ountry. 

Canute, who hitlun-to had seomod 
to be a more barbarian, now sud- 
denly showed himself an exemp- 
lary prince [ind an oxeepl.ionally 
strong and (uipabl(!! rultu'. Il(' was 
king both of Dcntnark and Eng- 
land, but he did not treat England 
as a conqut*r(Hl country. Ife mar- 
ried Emtiia, EtlKdreil’s widow, sent 
away the Danislii armies, and 
divided the coimtry into live great 
earldoms or pro vitic.es. Law and 
order, wliich had disa,ppeared in 
tho reign of Ethelri'd, w(n’(^ re- 
stored. He ainnul at creating a 
great northern einiiin^ which would 
include England, DtMimark, and 
Norway, though he had a hard 
struggle before he could setmre tlu' 
Norwegian (U’own Canutci died at 
Shaftesbury, Nov, 12, 1035, and 
was buried at Wine Hester. Consult 
Canute the Great and tho Rise 
of Danish Imperialism, L. M, 
X^arson, now od., 1931. 




Canute reproving Ms courtiers tor their sycophantic lolly in suggesting that a 
word from him could stay the advancing tide 

Prom a painting bg R. E. Pin* 
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Canute IV (d. 1086). King of 
Denmark, and saint. The natural 
son of Sweyn II, he was chosen 
king about 1080. He married 
Eltha, daughter of Count Robert 
of Flanders, promoted Christianity 
in Couriand and Livonia, and en- 
deavoured to suppress piracy. 
His plan for assisting the Saxons 
in England against William the 
Conqueror in 1085 was betrayed 
by his brother Olaf. Held re- 
sponsible by the people for the 
misdeeds of his tax-collectors, he 
was slain on the island of Fyen, 
July 10, 1086- and was subse- 
quentlj*- canonised as a martyr, 
his festival being kept on Jan. 19. 

Canvas (Lat. cannabis, hemp). 
Stout fabric. Apparently canvas 
was originally made of hemp, but 
flax was an early canvas material, 
and other fibres are largely used, 
e.g. cotton and jute. Canvas is 
used mainly for packing purposes, 
tents (hence the phrase “ living 
under canvas ”), sacks, motor 
tires, horses’ nosebags, rick and 
cart covers, etc. Canvas for the 
groundwork of tapestry and em- 
broidery, known as “ art canvas,” 
is usually of flax, cotton, or jute. 

Canvas is in almost universal use 
among painters in oil colours. The 
surface is coated with a priming, or 
ground of size and whiting. For 
fine canvases a thin coating may 
serve, but on coarser the priming 
must bo laid on thicker. The back 
of the canvas also should be coated 
with an oil priming or other pre- 
paration (shellac, wax, resin, etc.) 
to protect it from the effects of 
damp walls, and then mounted on 
a frame, the inner edges of whose 
battens arc rounded perfectly 
smooth to prevent them marking 
or injuring the canvas. Canvases 
already prepared and stretched 
on frames have (in normal times) 
a large sale among artists. 

Canvas-back Duck {Syroca 
t'allisneria), Species of pochard 
found in N. America. The head 
and neck are red, and the beak is 
longer than the inner too. It breeds 
in Canada, and only visits the 
U.S.A. in the winter. It is highly 
valued for the table for its delicate 
flavour. It feeds chiefly on a water 
plant resembling celery. 

Canvassing. A political and 
commercial term for solicitation of 
votes and trade orders. In poli- 
tics the word is applied to the 
personal soliciting of votes either 
by a candidate or by his repre- 
sentatives, and, although often 
deprecated as an objectionable 
practice, is quite legal. In busi- 
ness it is applied to visits syste- 
matically paid by agents to private 


houses for the purpose of selling 
something. The w^ord comes from 
canvas, the idea of canvassing 
being to examine anything care- 
fully by straining it through canvas. 
See Bribe ; Election. 

Canvey Island. Urb. dist. of 
Essex, off the coast. It is in the 
Thames estuary, 30 m. E. of 
London, reached by railway to 
Benfleet. The island, w^hich is 
low and marshy^ was reclaimed 
from the sea in the 17th century 
by a Dutchman, and in its natural 
features closely resembles Holland. 

It is protected by embankments, 
and there is communication by a 
road bridge with S. Benfleet. 
The island is a coastal resort. 
Pop. (1951) 11,255. 

Caii2ona (Itah, song). In music: 
(1) concerted music for voices, in 
the madrigal style ; (2 ) Instru- 
mental music of similar type. So- 
natas of the 10th century fre- 
quently contained a movement of 
this kind, the parts being more or 
less in imitation. The canzona 
anticipated the fugue {q.v.). 

Canzone. Form of Proven 9 al 
and Italian lyric poetry developed 
from the canzo or love-song of the 
troubadours. It consists of a series 
of stanzas, usually five or six, con- 
cluding with a shorter stanza 
called the Envoi. Generally, each 
stanza contains 14 lines, and in 
respect of this and of the rhyme- 
scheme, the canzone is an irregular 
form of sonnet. Dante, Petrarch, 
and Leopardi are the great Italian 
masters of the canzone. In English 
the form has been used with 
supreme success by Drummond of 
Hawthoniden, who perhaps intro- 
duced it into England, and by 
D. G. Rossetti. 

Canzonet. Musical term of 
various meanings. ( 1 ) Diminutive 
of canzona, (2) Vocal solo of some 
length, in more than one move- 
ment (17th to 18th century). (3) 
Songs of lighter ty’pe than (2 ), such 
as Haydn’s My Mother bids me 
bind my hair. (4) Instrumental 
movement of similar light type. 

Caoutchouc. This American- 
Indian word is a synonym for 
rubber {q.v.) and, in mineralogy, 
for elaterite {q.v.). 

Cap (Lat. cappa). Close-fitting 
covering for the head. The general 
difference between a hat and a 
cap is that the hat has a brim, 
while the cap has not. 

The Roman pileus, an early 
form of cap, was almost identical 
with the pilos of the Greeks. In 
England caps were worn at a very 
early date, some of them being of 
costly material. Kings are repre- 
sented with them on tlieir heads, 


and by an Act of Parliament of 
1571 all men and boys over six 
years of age, the upper classes 
excepted, were ordered to wear 
the city flat cap or statute cap of 
wool on Sundays and holidays. 
This developed into the peaked 
cap, made both of woollen and of 
cotton cloth, so popular in Britain. 

Other forms of cap are the mob- 
cap, formerly worn by domestic 
servants, the biretta iq.v.) or 
square cap of the priest and the 
French advocate, the black cap 
of the judge, the bishop’s cap of 
Anglican prelates, the ^ng’s cap 
of maintenance iq.v.), and the 
skull-cap, long associated with 
astrologers and magicians. 

The college cap, vulgarly known 
as “■ mortar-board,” is an academic 
head-dress, worn by graduates, 
undergraduates, and certain school 
boys, and is evolved, as are the 
biretta and bishop’s cap, from an 
early soft square cap. 

In military regulations the term 
cap is used for the head-dress of 
soldiers’ full-dress uniform which 
does not include a helmet, bushy, 
shako, or bonnet. There are 
the square lancer cap for lancer 
regiments, the bearskin cap of the 
dragoons, Royal Engineers, Royal 
Artillery, and Foot Guards, and 
the sealskin cap of fusiliers. The 
state uniform of the bands of the 
Horse Guards and the drum majors 
of the Foot Guards’ bands include 
a blue velvet jockey cap. 

In 1939 the peaked khaki cap 
worn with field service dress was 
replaced by a folding khaki forage 
cap of the glengarry type ; the 
flap could be unfolded to protect 
the ears. A similar cap, but in 
blue, was issued to the R.A.F. 
In 1943 a khaki beret was issued 
to many men in the army in 
place of the forage cap ; it was 
similar to the black beret worn 
by the Royal Armoured Corps, 
the green beret of Commando 
units, and the maroon beret 
of airborne troops. In 1946, dark 
blue berets were issued to all 
infantry regts. and certain corps. 
The blue forage cap of the R.A.F. 
regiment was replaced by a blue 
beret in 1944, issued to all branches 
of the R.A.F. in 1948. The peaked 
cap of the Army and R.A.F. 
continued to be worn by officers 
on official occasions, and the 
peaked service cap was also 
retained by the Guards, military 
police, and R.A.F. police and 
motor drivers. In the Royal 
Navy ratings wear a flat blue cap 
without a peak, while officers 
and petty-ofticers wear the peaked 
cap. See col. plate facing p. 1705. 
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Capablanca, Jos£i Raoul (1888 
-1942). Cuban chess player. 
Born at Havana, Nov. 19, 1888, 



Jos^ Capablanca, 
Cuban chess player 


he was a bov 
prodigy at the 
game. Having 
beaten the 
island cham- 
pion when 12 
years old, he 
studied at 
Columbia Uni- 
versity, N.Y., 
and in 1909 
defeated the 
U . S . chess 


champion Marshall. At San 
Sebastian in 1911 he ■won an 


international tournament, Ijasker, 
then -w'orld champion, being absent. 
The latter succeeded, after a 


(called plates or electrodes), sep- 
arated by air, oil, glass, mica, 
waxed paper, or other dielectric. 

Action. When two plates separ- 
ated by air are connected to a D.C. 
current, one plate acquires a posi- 
tive charge of electricity and the 
other a negative charge. TTie flow 
of electrons from the positive to 
the negative plates continues until 
equilibrium is reached, and the 
passage of current ceases. 'The 
capacitor is then fully charged. 

The charges of opposite polarity 
on the plates eatahUshea an electric 
field between them. If instead of 
an air apace a material dielectric, 
gas liquid or solid, is placed be- 
tween the plates, the field 

stretches ” or “ rotat(‘s ” th(‘ 
molecules of the dielectric and 


struggle, in beating Capablanca at 
St. Petersburg in 1914, but in 1921 
an official challenge match wa.s 
won easily by the Cuban. He lost 
his world title to Alekhine in 1927, 
but still excelled at tournaments, 
tying with Botwinuik for first place 
at Moscow in 1935 and Nottingham 
in 1936. One of the most incisive 
and logical players kno'\Vn to the 
game, Capablanca was by profession 
a diplomatist and was a Cuban 
attache in the U.S.A. when he 
died in New York, March 8, 1942. 
His booli Chess Fundamentals 
appeared in England that month. 

Capacitance. Term in elec- 
trical engineering. Formerly called 
capacity, it is : (i) the property of a 
conducting body to which a quan- 
tity of electricity has to be im- 
parted to pi'oduce a difference 
of potential (voltage) between it 
and surrounding bodies ; (ii) the 
ratio of the charge on a conductor 
to its potential, when all the 
neighbouring c.onductoi’s arc at 
zero potential ; (iii) the ratio of 
the electric charge on the }jlates of 
a capacitoi* {v.i.) to the potential 
difference between them ; (iv) the 
I’atio of a circuit element at a given 
frequency, the quotient of the 
Rusceptance, divided by the fre- 
quency multiplied by "Itt. The 
symbol of capacitance is C, and it is 
measured in farads. Capacitance is 
a property inherent in all electrical 
circuits, but in many its effect is 
negligible ; in others it can he an 
advantage or a disadvantage. 
Capacitance can be introduced by 
the use of a capacitor. 

Capacitor. Device for storing 
electrical energy, as electric stress 
in a dielectric (or insulating 
material), and for intro<lucmg cap- 
acitance into a circuit. Such de- 
vices "were once called condensers. 

Basically, a capacitor consists of 
closely spaced conducting surfaces 


places it under strain, thereby ii\- 
creasing the charge on the plates, 
and therefore the capacitor’s 
capacitance. Capacitance is di- 
rectly proportional to the charge 
and indirectly to the voltage (i.e. 

Q 

C ~ where Q ~ Charge ; V -- 

Voltage ; C= Capacitance). 

When the supply current is dis- 
connected, the capacitor remains 
charged until the plates arc con- 
nected externally, or th(^ (diargc 
has dissipated by leakage. 

If joined to an A.O. supply the 
plates are alternately given posi- 
tive and negative charges, but 
there is still a transfer of electrons 
betw'een them to induce a current 
in the external circuit. 

Capacitnnee. 'ITio e.apa(utancc (or 
capacity) of a capacitor depends 
on : (i) the area of the plates ; (ii) 
their configuration ; (iii) their 
distance apart ; (iv) the nature of 
the dielectric. It varies directly 
as (i) and inversely as (iii) : the 
larger the total area of the plates, 
and the closer they are together, 
the higher the capacitance. Fur- 
thermore, it varies directly as the 
permittivity of the dielectric. For 
vacua (or air) this is 1, for other 
dielectrics somewhat higher, hio 
that for a given plate space and 
separation, glass gives approxi- 
mately six times the capacitantse 
obtained with air ; oil, 2 ; wax, 
2 ; and mica, 7, approx. The 
shape and configuration of the 
plates or electrodes is also im- 
portant : whether they are parallel 
plates, concentric cylinders, op- 
posed spheres, etc. In variables 
capacitors the distance between 
plates may be varied or there may 
be one set of fixed and one of 
movable plates, so that the area of 
plates juxtaposed is varied. 

The practical unit of capacitance 
is the farad, but this is too lai‘ge 


CAPACITY 

for most purposes. The micro- 
farad (/aF), and micro -microfarad 
(/x/aF), one millionth and one 
billionth part of a. fara<l respect- 
ively, arc more generally used. 

Capacitors can be (connected in 
scM’ies or paralkd. In j)arallel, tlu‘ 
total capacitance is the sum of 
their He])arate capacitances. In 
series the total capach^ance is the 
sum of tlieir reeiprocals ; i.c. 

> I , I , 1 X 

~(i " /V H- n H' n 

Kj t'l V ij V.J 

the total capacitance is less than 
that of the smallest unit. Con- 
sidering threi' capacitors of 1, ^,and 
^ microfarad r(‘Hpectiv(‘ly, their 
capacitance in parallel would he 
1 i “ Ii i^iF. In s(n’ieH 

th(‘ir capaAiitance would lx* ; 


from which C ju-lC 

A'pplicatiom. The chitT appli- 
cations of (uipatiitors are in radio, 
television, and (‘kxtronic equip- 
ment. liJ a cireuit eontulning 
both indueta.ruH’'. a.nd eapaxatamse, 
tb(‘ valn(\s of th(‘ eompommts may 
b<‘ so ehos(‘n that tln^ (dlects of the 
two e.xactly mHitralise om^ anothei 
at a given iVcapaxicy ; tlu' cirmiit 
is thmi said tio 1)(‘ r<'Homint. Under 
thes<^ eonditlons, with the com- 
})onentH coniux'hxl in series, the 
(iurrent is limitefl only by the 
sistance of th(‘ circuit, ami may be 
very larg(\ and the voltiUgc'S across 
the inductoi' and capacutor (equal 
and op]>osite) may gi‘ea,tly exceed 
the voltage a(u‘OHH the circuit as a 
whole. With a paralhd connexion, 
theoretically infiniUs opIKmitinn 
is olferod to ii (uuTtmt at the 
resonant fnKpiency. iiy ap()lying 
tlu^4e principh^H, (nreuits (uin Ix' 
designed to axxxqrt (xu’tain fr(‘- 
(lUcneieH and reject otlux's, to 
permit oscillations, to allow a 
tiO be “ tuned ” to a given fix'- 
(pumey or wavchmgth. or to pre- 
vent the unwanted How of 1).(A 

For controlling thi^ iitm^ base of 
a cathode ray tube, a <xipa<jitor is 
used in conjunction with a valve 
cinmit, advantage I)(ung taken of 
the fact that it takes a finitt' 
though small tirm^ to charge a 
capacitor, (lapacntors arc^ also an 
integral part of interference sup- 
prossors, and are used for power 
factor correction, for surge pro- 
tection, in impnlae generators, 
potential dividers, capacitor trans- 
formers, and capacitor motors. 

Capacity. T’erm with vari()us 
meanings in tccshnology. In (Hec- 
trical engineering ; (i) the rated 
making or breaking tmrrent and 
the rated servieo voltage of a 
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Cape Coast. General view from the lishthouse of this seaport of Ghana 
(Gold Coasts shovping the Castle on the water front 


switch or circuit-breaker ; (ii) the 
maximum current carried by a fuse 
before blowing ; (iii) obsolete term 
for capacitance ; (iv) obsolete term 
for the designed output of an 
electrical machine or transformer. 
In automobile engineering, the 
cubic capacity or volume of an 
engine cylinder and therefore an 
index of the power developed. In 
aeronautics, the cubic gas capacity 
of a balloon or airship envelope. 

Capacity. In English law, the 
ability to affect one’s legal position 
by doing certain acts or to hold 
an office or exercise a right. The 
qualities that most usually produce 
legal incapacity are insanity and 
lack of age. An insane person is in 
general totally incapacitated — e.q. 
he cannot contract, or commit a 
crime. Persons under eight can- 
not commit a crime, those under Iff 
cannot marry, and those under 21 
cannot vote or in general contract 
or make a will. Up to 1919 sex 
was a ground of incapacity to hold 
many offices, and after the general 
incapacity was abolished a peeress 
in her own right still remained in- 
capable of sitting in the house of 
lords. The contractual capacity 
of registered companies is also 
limited. 

''riie distinetion should be noted 
between acts which a person has 
not tb(’) legal capacity to do and 
a(‘ts which it is merely illegal for 
him to do. Thus a person under 
Iff has not the capacity to marry, 
and if bo goes through a marriage 
(Hirornony his doing so has no legal 
effect on his status and tliere is no 
marriage ; on the other hand it is 
in geiKTal illegal for a person under 
21 to marry without the consent 
of his {)arents, but a person between 
Iff and 21 has nevertheless the 
capacity to marry, and if he goes 
through a marriage ceremony 
without his parents’ consent, he 
may he prosecuted and fined, but 
the marriage is valid. 

Capaneus. In Greek lepnd, 
son of Hipponous, one of The 
Seven Against Thebes. Zens struck 
him dead by lightning as he was 
scaling the walls of Thebes. 

Cap Bon. Headland of Tunisia, 
NoT'th Africa, about 50 m. N.E. of 
Tunis. It was the site of the last 
stand in Africa by Axis forces in 
the Second Great War. 6’ee North 
Africa Campaigns. 

Cape Breton, Island at the 
N.E. extremity of Nova Scotia, 
Canada. Politically part of the 
prov., it is separated from the 
mainland by the Gut of Canso ; it 
has an area of 3,970 sq. m. Its 
coast is deeply indented by hays, 
forming in many instances good 


harbours, of which the chief are 
Aspey, St. Ann’s, Sydney (one of 
the best in Canada), Louisbnrg, 
Gabarus, and St. Peter’s. Bras 
d’Or Lake, really an irregular gulf 
penetrating from the E. coast, 
almost divides the island into two 
portions, and the severance is 
completed by the navigable St. 
Pete]'’s Canal, which cuts through 
to the Gut of Canso. Several low 
hill ridges relieve the surface of the 
interior, which in the N. attains a 
height of 1,800 ft. 

Cape Breton enjoys a mild but 
somewhat moist climate, and pre- 
sents a variety of pleasing scenery 
which attracts many tourists. Coal 
is mined in great quantities, and 
limestone, slate, and marble are 
quarried ; while lumbering and 
the coast and lake fisheries (cod, 
herring, mackerel) are flourishing 
branches of industry. The ship- 
building industry at Sydney, 
greatly developed during the 
Second Great War, declined after 
it. Communication is afforded by 
the Canadian National (terminus 
at Sydney, the chiqf town on the 
E. coast) and other rlys. Pop. 
(1951) 157,090, most of whom are 
of Scottish descent, some still 
using the Gaelic tongue. 

Granted to France by the peace 
of St. Germain of 1632, the island 
became the headquarters of the 
French who migrated or were 
exiled from Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia after the treaty of 
Utrecht, 1713. Twice captured by 
the British, to whom it was finally 
ceded in 1763, it w'as definitely 
annexed to Nova Scotia in 1820. 

Cape Coast. Seaport of Ghana 
(Gold Coast), W. Africa. Situated 
80 m. W.S.W, of Accra, it is in the 
Western B-egion, of w^hich it is the 
administrative h.q. There is no 
natural harbour, vessels anchoring 
in the open roadstead and loading 
and discharging cargo by surf boat. 
The town is connected by road 
with Takoi’adi and Accra, and 
with the Northern Territories 
through Kumasi, It has govt. 


water and electricity supplies, and 
housing estates have been devel- 
oped under a town planning 
scheme. A citrus-growing industry 
is centred near Cape Coast, and 
lime fruit and juice are exported, 
as also are palm oil and timber. 
Much of the catch from the valuable 
fisheries is cured and sent to 
inland markets. Gold working is 
an important local craft. 

Cape Coast was first settled by 
the Butch in 1595 and taken bv 
the Portuguese in 1610. The 
settlement was sold to the Swedes 
in 1652, who built Cape Coast 
Castle, the white w'alls of which 
stiU dominate the waterfront of 
the town. Surrendered to the 
Dutch, 1659, the fortress w’as taken 
in 1664 by the British who main- 
tained it as their h.q. on the Gold 
Coast until the seat of govt, was 
removed to Accra in 1876. Pop. 
(1948) 22,346. 

Cape Cod. Curved peniusula 
of Massachusetts, U.S.A. Shaped 
like an irregular letter L, it forms 
a S.E. extension of the state and 
separates Cape Cod Bay from Nan- 
tucket Sound. About 65 m. long 
and from 1 m. to 10 m. broad, it is 
served by rly., and contains a num- 
ber of good harbours and several 
health resorts. Its outline is 
continuously being modified by the 
varying set of currents. A canal 
at its W. end which connects Barn- 
staple and Buzzard’s bays is 8 m. 
long, has a mean low-water depth 
of 27 ft., and saves about 75 m. on 
a journey from Long Island Sound 
to Boston. Consult The Outermost 
House, H. Beston, 1929. 

Cape Cod Bay. Inlet of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. It is formed by 
Cape Cod peninsula. On a W. arm 
stands Plymouth, where the Pil- 
grim Fathers {q.v.) landed in 1620. 

Cape Colony. Old name of the 
area which became the province of 
the Cape of Good Hope in the 
Union of S. Africa. See Cape of 
Good Hope Province. 

Cape Fear. River of North 
Carolina, U.S.A. Rising in the 
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N . of the state, it flows about 300 creased his reputation as a drama- 


m. S.E. to the Atlantic. It is 
navigable for half of its course. 

Cape Figwort {Phygelius cap- 
en^is). Shrub belonging to the 
family Scrophulariaceae. A native 
of S. Africa, it has opposite, long, 
oval leaves, and showy, scarlet 
tubular flowers which hang from 
short lateral branches. 

Cape Gooseberry {Physalis 
peruviana, from the Gr. physa, a 
bladder). Perennial herb of the 
family Solanaceae. A native of S. 
America, it has become naturalised 
in S. Africa and other warm coun- 
tries. It grows erectly to the 
height of 3 ft. and has downy 
heart-shaped leaves. The flowers 
are whitish, with spotted corolla, 
violet anthers, and the calyx much 
inflated so that it resembles a 
bladder. This remains, when the 
corolla has fallen, to protect the 
edible globular pale gold fruit. 
The plant is grown in gardens in 
the U.K. for decorative purposes. 
The allied P. alkekengi, an Asiatic 
species, is called the winter cherry 
on account of its red fruit. 

Cape Haitien. Seaport on the 
N. coast of Haiti, W. Indies, 89 m, 
N. of Port-au-Prince. It has a 
good anchorage where ships un- 
load from lighters. It was so 
flourishing under French rule that 
it was called the Paris of Haiti. 
An earthquake in 1842, a British 
bombardment in 1865 severely 
damaged it ; but it remains a 
busy port exporting coffee, timber, 
and hides. Pop. (1950) 24,957. 

Cape Horn. This most south- 
erly point of S. America is de- 
scribed under Horn, Cape. 

Cape Hunting Dog (Lycaon 
pictus). Aberrant member of the 
dog family, found only in S. and 
E. Africa. Some- 
what resembling a 
long-tailed hyaena, 
its coat is blotched 
with black, white, 
andyellow. It hunts 
in packs, and can 
easily run down 
antelopes. 

Capek. Name of 
two brothers, Czech 
dramatists and 
novelists. Karel 
(1890-1938) be- 
came world-famous 
through his expres- 


tist of originality. Another play, 
Power and Glory, was performed 
in London, 1938. His novels 
showed traces of the influence of 
H. G. Wells, e.g. The Absolute at 
Large, 1927 ; Money, 1929 ; Hor- 
dubal, 1934 ; An Ordinary Life, 
1036 ; War with the Newts, 1937. 
He also wrote a scries of witty 
travel books. Josef wrote a num- 
ber of novels, supplied drawings 
for his brother’s books, and de- 
signed settings for the plays. He 
died as the result of imprisonment 
ill a German concentration camp. 
Pron. chap-ek. 

Capel, Arthur Catel, Baron 
(c. 1610-49). English royalist. 
Elected member for Hertfordshire 
in the Short Parliament and the 
Long Parliament of 1640, he 
became one of the most devoted 
<adherents of Charles 1. In 1641 
he was created Baron Cape I of 
Hadham, Herts. Ho fouglit for 
the king during the Civil War, es- 
corted the queen to Paris, helped 
Charles to escape from Hampton 
Court, and in Aug., 1648, sur- 
rendered to Fairfax at Colchester. 
He escaped from the Tower, l)Ut 
was retaken and beheaded at 
Westminster, March 9, 1649. The 
inscription on his tomb states he 
was “ murdered for his loyalty.” 

His eldest son Arthur (1631-83) 
was created carl of Essex, 1661. 
Lorcl-lioutenant of Ireland, 1672- 
77, as the friend of Sidm^y and 
Russell ho was arrested on the dis- 
covery of the Rye House Plot. 
Ho was found dead in the Tower, 
July 13, 1683, the evidence sug- 
gesting suicide. From him the 
present earl of Essex is descended. 

Capel, Thomas .Ioxih (1836- 
1911). British K.C. prelate. 
Born in Ireland, ho was ordained 
by Cardinal Wisc^- 
maninl860. From 
1868, when lie ro- 
ceived the 3r{l mar- 
quess of Bute into 
the Roman Catholic 
Church, until 1882, 
when he was sus- 
pended by Cardinal 
Manning from 
officiating in West- 
minster, Mgr. Cajicl 
was a prom inent fig- 
ure in London and 
a popular pr(‘aclu‘r. 
Disraeli d r- w 



Cape Hunting Dog, a savage dog 
which is notable for its speed 


sionist play R.U»R. or Rossum’s him in Lothair as Mgr. Catesby. 
Universal Robots, produced in As rector of the College of Higluu’ 
London, 1923. {See Robot.) Studios, Kensington, which be- 
With The Insect Play, written in came hoi>elessly insolvent, and as 
collaboration with his brother founder of a Catholic public school 
Josef (1887-1945) and produced at Kensington, which was bank- 
in London the same year, he in- nipt for £28.000, Capel was held 


by Manning to have failed. In 
1883 Capel migrated to the U.8.A., 
where ho continued active as 
driest, preacher, and lecturer until 
liis death, Oct. 23, 1911. 

Capel Curig. Parish and ham- 
let of Carnai’vmnshire, Wales. It 
is 6 m. W. by N. of BettwH-y-Coed, 
near the confluence of the Gwryd 
with the Llugwy, and is a tourist 
and Ashing eentn^, also frequented 
by artists, botanists, and geolo- 
gists. ^’hore are an old and a 
modern ehurch. 

Capella (Lat., goat). One of 
the tlnvo brightest stars in the 
northern sky, also ealled Alpha 
Aurigao. It is a double star, linos 
duo to both eomponents being 
visible in the speetrum. The light 
is about 120 timivs as great as that 
of the sun. 

Capelle, Jan Van der (162'^l- 
79). Dutch painter and colhHitor. 
Born at Amsterdam, wlnu’e Ids 
father was a dyer, ho amassed a. 
largc-i fortune in the sanus ti'adi^ 
Several of his paintings, which an* 
mainly confined to sea, scapes and 
marine objbudis, arc in the National 
Gallery, London. He died in 
Ainstcu'dam, Dee. 22, 1679. 

Cape of Good Hope. The S.W. 
tixtremity of Africa, with its 
famous landmark, Table Moun- 
tain. On thti E. is braise Bay and 
on the N. Table Bay. ^Ihe (uipo 
itself, which terininates the jxmin- 
sula, was dise.oviu’ed and doubled 
by the Iku’tugiuwe voyageu*, Dias 
do Novaiw, in 1488, and was first 
called Cabo Tormentoso, or Cape 
of Storms, but renamed Cabo 
da Boa Esiieranza by .lolin 11 of 
Portugal. 'Ihe name has been 
given to the whole distinct around 
the eape. 

Cape of Good Hope Province 

(formerly Cape Colony), Prov- 
ince of the Utdon of South 
Africa, in short, thqCape Province. 
Its coastliuo (extends for over 

l, 360 m. from the mouth of the 
Orange or Gariiq) river on the W. 
to that of the Umtamvuna on the 
E. Inland its boundaries are the 
territory of South-West Africa, 
B(Hihua’naIand protectorate, the 
Transvaal, Orang(^ Free State, 
Basutoland, and Natal. The 
Orange river separates it from the 
territory of South-West Africa, 
and tlie Molopo river terms a 
natural division between it and 
the Becluianalaud protectorate. 
Its area is 277,113 sq. m., its 
breadth N.W. to S.BL about BOO 

m, , and its length almost the same. 
Cape Town is the capital, Port 
Elizabeth being the next town in 
size. The pop. in 1951 was 
4,378,078 of whom 926,948 were 
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Cape ot Good Hope. Aerial view oi the Cape, showing Table Mountain in the middle distance, Cape Town lying 
between it and the long, pointed ridge known as the Lion's Head, and suburbs between the latter and the sea 


white. In the coloured element, 
Cape Colon rcdn and people of 
Ihint-u speech predominate. Be- 
tween lvS()5 and 1891 the pop. rose 
from half a million to millions. 

The Cape Province consists of 
tho forim'r Capo Colony and cer- 
tain t(n'ritori(^H added to it. These 
include Pondoland in 1894, and 
parts of Boehuanaland in 1895. 
Oth(>r territories arc East Griqua- 
land and Tembuland. Walvis Bay 
is a small, detached area lying N. 
of f.h(‘ Orange i‘iv(‘r. 

The E. coast is almost without 
imhmtatiou, but- on the E. and W. 
Hhor(‘s H(weral bays occur, the chief 
btung Algoa Bay, St. Francis Bay, 
IVLosh('1 Bay, False Bay, Table Bay, 
Saldanha Bay, and St. Helena Bay. 
Tho prov. has few good harbours. 
The Ca})e of Good Hope, Cape 
Point, and Cape Agulhas, are tho 
main headlands. From tho coast 
th(i land rises in a scries of terraces. 
Tho flat coastal region soon gives 
plaet^ to tho hills that lead to the 
plateau known as the Little Kar- 
roo, beyond which is tho Great 
Karroo, another plateau about 350 
m. long. Beyond this are the 
mountain ranges which, under 
various names, form a curve 
round tho prov., and of which the 
Brakonsberg or Kwathlamba range 


is the easternmost. Through these 
are passes to the great tableland of 
South Africa, much of which is in 
the prov. The highest point is 
Compass Berg, 8,200 ft., in the 
Sneeuwborg range, and there are 
several other peaks above 7,000 ft. 

The great rivers of the prov. are 
the Orange and its tributary, the 
Vaal, which receives the waters of 
the Harts, Riet, and Modder. The 
Olifants Vlei joins with the Zak to 
form the Hartebeest ; and the 
Kurunian flows to the Molopo, 
both affluents of the Orange. The 
Orange system drains the great 
interior tableland, and the only 
streams outside it are the shorter 
ones that flow from the mountains 
direct to the sea. These include 
the Buffalo, Olifants, to be distin- 
guished from the Olifants Vlei, 
Berg, Broede, Gouritz, Gamtoos, 
Sunday, and Great Fish. 

There are forest regions in Pon- 
doland and in tho Knysna. The 
plateaux of tho interior are covered 
with shrub, but in the coastal re- 
gions plant life is rich and varied. 
Sheep feed on the veld, where the 
great wild aniiyialst elephant, rhi- 
noceros, and others, have almost 
disappeared. The feature of the 
climate is its excessive dryness, 
which is specially beneficial to 


consumptives. The Wilderness 
and the Outeniqua Mts. are being 
developed as touring country. 

Its 1951 pop. gave the prov. 54 
members in the Union house of 
assembly ; and it had four nomin- 
ated and 22 elected senators under 
the 1955 reconstitution of the 
senate. Provincial affairs are 
managed by an elected council 
presided over by an administrator 
appointed by the Union. 

In 1956 the Cape prov. was 
divided into 133 magisterial dis- 
tricts, and the Cape prov. with 
Bechuanaland into 96 divisional 
council divisions. Each division 
has a civil commissioner and a 
resident magistrate ; also an elect- 
ed council which looks after the 
roads, etc., and has some financial 
power. There were 147 municipal- 
ities, each with a mayor or chair- 
man and a council, and for smaller 
areas village management boards. 

For the administration of justice 
there are the resident magistrates, 
while twice a year the judges go on 
circuit. The province has three 
superior courts, at Cape Town, 
Grahamstown, and Kimberley, 
from which there is the right of 
appeal to the Union supreme court. 

Agriculture is the main indus- 
try. Sheep are reared, much wool 
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I he history of the prov. begins Cape of Good Hope, Untstee- 
with the discovery of the headland sity of. Educational institution 
by the Portuguese in 1488. They dissolved in 1916 to make way for, 
named it the Cape of Good Hope, in 1918, the three new universi- 
and the term ‘\the Cape ” has ties of Cape Town, SteUenbosch, 
^uck to the district. In 1652 the and S. Africa. It was incorporated 
Dutch made their first settlement in 1873 and existed only for ex- 
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here ; this was victualling sta- amining and granting degrees. Its 
tion, which grew into Cape Town, headquarters were at Cape Town. 

n 1795 Cape Town was taken Caper. Unopened fiower-buds of 
by Great Britain, but in 1802 it Caper-tree iCapparia spinosa). 

to the Dutch. In This is a shrub of the family 
I80o it w'as again seized, and in Capparidaceae, native of S. Europe 
1814 W'as ceded to the British for and the Mediterranean region. The 
£0,000,000. The European pop., flower-buds, and sometimes the im- 
ho wever, remained chiefly Dutch, ripe fruits, are pickled in vinegar, 
though there were a few Hugue- The flow^ers of /a6u^?o, 

nots. Its area was then about the bean-caper, are sometimes sub- 
120,000 sq. m. stituted for those of Gapparis, 

Gradually the area was enlarged. Capercailzie or Capercaillie. 
Ill 1820 some settlers from England [Tetrao urogallus). European game 
tnade their homes in the eastern bird known as 
district, forming w^hat was known w'ood grouse or 
as the Albany Settlement, but be- cock of the 
fore this the first war against the woods. .It is ^ j^L 
Kaffirs had taken place. They about the size of j 
were pushed back, each war ending a small turkey, iHH 
in an extension of the Cape boun- and resembles 1. 

dary. Kaffraria was formed for the blackcock, ' i|li| IL • 
them , but in 1 865 this was added to being blackish ^ l| ■ HIl 
C ape Colony, as was Transkei, the grey in plum- ^ J' J 
land across the river Kei, in 1877. age, with a more 
The Kaffirs were in a sense in- or less green "*f*®*T ' * 

Yaders, but the Boers had definite- breast in the Enrone?n^Smft*hird 
ly made their home m the country, male. The hen 
and with them, too, the British had has a reddish breast. It is found 
trouble. In 1815 some of them re- in the pine forests and is one of the 
belled, and abolition of the slave game birds of Scotland, where it 


breast in the 

male. 1 he hen 

has a reddish breast. It is found 
in the pine forests and is one of the 
game birds of Scotland, where it 
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trade in the British Empire in wa.s introduced from Sw^eden. 
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Cape to Cairo Railway. 


See page 1740 


1834 (by an act of 1833) caused 
further unrest among them, and a 
number of Boers trekked away to 
the N.E. G8ce Voortrekker.J 
Cape Colony itself grew larger 
and larger as the 20th century ap- 
proached. In 1854 a legislative 
assembly of two houses was given, 
and in 1872 responsible govern- 
ment. In this way the colony w'as 


Capern, Edward (1819-94). 
British poet, bom Jan. 21, 1819. 
at Tiverton. He worked in a lace 
II , I !■ factory, and 

1 1 became rural 

mu 1856 he brought 

a , H Ph V o 1 u m p of 
W [ Poems by the 

lii ll I tii Postman, fol- 
Edward Capern, lowed by Bal- 
British poet gongs, 


is exported, while the vine is governed until 1910, the party W, [ Poems by the 

widely grown. Wheat is the chief Hy^tem taking root, and the ma- i i J; Bideford Rural 

eereai, others being oats, barley, Jority in the elected house pro vid- ■■ || || Postman, fol- 

rytx mealies or Indian corn, and ing the ministry. Among the prime Edw^d Capern, lowed by Bal- 
Kaffir corn. Potatoes and other ministers were Cecil J. Rhodes, British poet lads and Songs, 

vegt^tables are grown, as arc apri- «P Cl* Sprigg, and W. P. Schreiner. 1858, and Wayside Warbles, 1865. 
cots, apples, peaches, and other In 1910 it joined the Union, of He received a civil list pension 
fruits. Angora goats are reared which it is the largest constituent, of £40 in 1857, which was raised 
I’or tile mohair, much of which is South Africa. to £60 in 1865. Capern died at 

(exported, and ostrich farming is Bibliography, Kloof and Karroo, Braimton, Devon, June 4, 1894. 
profitable when feathers are in II* 1889 ; Africa Capernaum. Village of Pales- 

iw,i.,„ ,»i ». «* S'a;jrTw2ir.“.4‘!:s: 

U1(- and foroatry. Mmcrnls are a. F. Trotter, 1903 ; History, Re- ot Ualilee. It was intimately Msoci 
Ibund, the ehief oiitjiut being tlio gouvnes, and Productions of the ministry (Matt, 

diamonds from the Kimberley Country between Cape Colony and *» °» Mark i ; J; 

district. Manganese ores are mined Natal, C. C. Henkel, 1903; The John 2 and 6). It ^ id^tified bj 
at Postmasburg; copper ore is Afrioanderland, A. R. Colquhoun, some critics with Tel Hum; by 

picMitiful in Namaqualand. There 7 ‘r? r® Mmyeh. 

is some gold, nsbtwtoa, silver, and , , L Toit^2iid ed' 1909 • Cape , 

tungHten Education is free up cilony it^ Wstory , oommem’^ Joseph (d. 1918 . British novehst 
to final sohool standard (X). i^Sfos, and msourcoa, S. Payne! He made an early reputation with 
Tluu’e arc 5,255 m. of rlys. under 1910-11 ; Cape Coloured People, romantm stones of adventure. The 
the control of tln^ Ihiion govt. 1662-1937, J. Marais, 1939. Bake of Wine, 1898, may he said 
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to have niaclo him a popular 
favourite, other works being Our 
Lady of Darkness, 1 899 ; From 
Door to Door, 1900 ; The Secret in 
the Hill, 1903 ; A Jay of Italy, 1905; 
A Rogue’s Tragedy, 1906 ; His- 
torical Vignettes, 1910 ; The House 
of Many Voices, 1911 ; The Storv of 
Fifine, 1914 ; Moll Davis, 191 6. “He 
died at Winchester, Nov. 2, 1918. 

Capet. Name of the royal family 
of France, whose kings ruled from 
987 to 1792 and from 1814 to 1848. 
A certain Frank, called Robert the 
Strong, was made count of Anjou 
and Bloia in the 9th century, and 
the Franks chose one and then 
another of his descendants as their 
king. With the election in 987 of 
Hugh, a son of Hugh the Great, 
duke of France, began the kingdom 
of France. 

Hugh was the first of the house 
to be called Capet. The elder 
branch of the family died out with 
Charles IV in 1328, and the crown 


then passed to the younger 
(Valois) branch. This ended with 
Charles VIII in 1498, and after the 
Valois Orleans branch had ruled 
for a short time, the throne jmssed 
to that of Valois Aiigouleme, of 
which Francis I was the first and 
Henry III the last king. The Bour- 
bons who succeeded in 1589 were 
also a branch of theCapetian house, 
but are more generally known by 
the former name. Louis XVI, how- 
ever, was tried by the Revolu- 
tionists as Louis Capet- 

Younger branches of this family 
ruled from time to time over parts 
of France, and now and again over 
independent states. In 1032 Hugh 
Capet’s grandson Robert became 
duke of Burgundy, and his succes- 
sors were rulers of that land until 
1361. Another and later line of the 
dukes of Burgundy, descended from 
Philip the Bold, sprang from the 
Capetian family, as also did the 
counts and dukes of Anjou. 


Cape Times, Tiiu. Daily news- 
paper, published in Capo Town. It 
was founded in 1876 l)y Frederick 
York St. Lcger and R, \V. Murray, 
and was edited 1895-1900 by 
Fydell Edmund Garrett, whose 
work gr(‘atly enbaueed the paper’s 
reputation and infiiieiuie. 

Cape to Cairo Railway. Lino 
planned to connect Capo Town 
with Cairo, about 6,000 m. long. 
The conception formed part of the 
imperial dr(‘am of Cecil J. Rhodes. 
Lines were laid from Capo Town 
to Northern Rhodesia, from Cairo 
to Assuan in Egy])t, and from 
Wadi Haifa to El Obeid in Sudan. 
The S. section was continued 
across Belgian territory to Bukama 
on the Congo, thus bringing Capo 
Town into conncc-tion by rail and 
navigable waterway with Stanley- 
' ville on the equator and l)ar-es- 
Salaam on the (toast. The N. sec- 
tion was continued S. to Sennar 
on the Blue Nih' with* n braneli 





Cape Town. Plan o£ the legislative capital and metropolis of the Union o! South Alrioa, now also eauipped as one ot the 

world’s great lorts, as well as being one ol the world’s most beautiful cities 











Cape Town. 1. General air view Irom above Table Bay, showing Duncan Dock and reclaimed land (centre). 
2. Darling Street, in which stand the City Hall (left) and Post Oflace (right), 3. Cape Town Cathedral, and beyond 
it the building in which the government of Cape Province is carried on. 4. Parliament Buildings. 5. Die Groot 
Kerk, a Dutch Reformed church, founded in 1704. 6. City HaU, built in the style o! the Italian Renaissance 


ulmoHt (hiu W. to Kl Obcicl. The 
BritiHli {Kuiuisilifni of Tanganyika 
urt(‘r tlie First (ilroat War and the 
oonHotiut^nt more definite British 
(iontrol over trafho on .the great 
(ajuatorial lakes, led to the BUgges- 
tion that tin*, through route should 
niak(‘. as much use as possible of 
train f^unios on Lakes Tanganyika 
and Vietoria. iSnoh a development 
would require a new branch line 
from Brok(>n Hill to the S. of 
Lak(^ d’anganyika, a now lino 
from Tabora to Mwanza, and one 
from the N. of Lake Victoria to 
Mahagi. 

To complete the linking by rly. 
of all Africa branch linos to the 
coasts would be needed. A line 


connects Elisabethville in the 
Belgian Congo with Benguela on 
the coast of Angola, and on the 
E. there exist connecting links to 
the chief ports S, of Beira. The 
coming of air transport, and the 
political changes of the inid-20th 
century, reduced interest in com- 
pletion of the scheme. 

Cape Town. Legislative capi- 
tal of the Union of South Africa, 
and capital of Cape Province. It 
is the oldest settlement in S. 
Africa. Situated between Table 
Mountain and Table Bay, it was 
laid out by the Dutch in 1652, and 
during the 17th, 18th, and early 
19th centuries was the chief port of 
call on the sea route to the East, 


being knows as “ the Tavern of the 
Indian Ocean.” It was captured 
by the British on Sept. 16, 1795. 
Restored to the Netherlands by the 
treaty of Amiens, ^ 

1802, it was again 
taken on Jan. 10, 

1806. 

The citv is beau- 
tifully situated, 
and presents a 
striking appear- 
ance from the sea. Town arms 

There are extensive commercial 
docks and a breakwater, 3,640 
ft. long. Victoria Basin has been 
deepened, and the 200-acre Dun- 
can Dock has been completed, 
giving a total enclosed water area 
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Cape Tovm. Rhodes Memorial at Ronde- 
bosch ; the sculpture. Physical Energy, is 
by G. F. Watts 


of 365 acres, with almost 25,000 
ft. of quays. The Sturrock f^raving 
dock, opened in 1945, is the longest 
in the world (1,149^ ft.) except for 
that at Toulon. From Cape Town 
starts the rly. to the N. as well as 
several branch lines to the suburbs 
and outlying districts. Table 
Mountain may be ascended by 
aerial cableway. 

The city and surroundings are 
well timbered, a fine avenue of oaks 
extending through the Municipal 
Gardens, in or near which are 
Government House, the Houses of 
Parliament (1886), the Public 
Library, the S. African Museum, 
and the Art Gallery in an annexe 
to the Museum. The Anglican 
Cathedral, dedicated to S. George, 
the first English church in S. 
Africa, was built in 1830, A new 
cathedral has been erected at a 
cost of £200,000. The old univer- 
sity buildings overlook the Bo- 
tanical Gardens, and the castle, 
begun by the Dutch in 1666, is 
across the Parade Ground and 
overlooks Table Bay. Cape Town 
is laid out regularly in blocks, and 
many old Dutch houses still stand. 
A wide stretch of reclaimed land 
along the central waterfront prom- 
ises attractive development. The 
mountain slopes are increasingly 
developed as residential areas. 

The suburbs, of which the prin- 
cipal are Mowbray, Rondebosch, 
Kenilworth, and Wynberg, arc de- 
lightfully situated, and watering- 
places are within easy reach at 
Muizenberg, Kalk Bay, and Si- 
monstown, all on False Bay. At 
Rondebosch is Groote Schuur, once 
the residence of Cecil Rhodes, near 
which are zoological gardens, the 
Rhodes memorial, and the uni- 
versity. Pop. (1951) 577,648; of 
whom 247.442 were white. 

Cape Town, University of. 
Educational centre, established in 
1916 as one of the three univer- 
sities of South Africa. Its new 
buildings are magnificently sited 
near Groote Schuur. Its endowment 


includes £500,000, provided 
by Sir Julius Wernher and 
Alfred Beit, 

Cape Verde (Port. Cabo 
Verde, green cape). Most 
westerly promontory of 
Africa. It is between the 
Gambia and Senegal rivers, 
in lat. 14° 48^ N., long, 
17° 34' W., and was dis- 
covered and named by the 
Portuguese in 1443. 

Cape Verde Islands 
(Port. Ilhas do Cabo Verde). 
Fifteen mountainous and 
volcanic islands in the At- 
lantic. Situated 350 in. W. 
of Cape Verde on the W. coast of 
Africa, they were discovered in 
1441-56 by the Portuguese, and 
belong to Portugal. The chief 
islands are Santiago (Sao Thiago), 
containing the capital, Praia ; 
Sao Antao ; Sao Vicente, with 
the coaling station of Porto Grande 
(Mindollo) ; Sao Nicolao, Boa 
Vista, Sal, Fogo, Brava, and Maio. 

The highe.st peak, in the island 
of Fogo, is 9,745 ft, high, and was 
an active volcano a.s late as 1847. 
Vessels anchor in the bay at Poi'to 
Grande, and discharge cargo by 
means of lighters, as at Praia, on a 
smaller scale. The chief products 
fire coffee, castor oil, brandy, 
oranges, hides, maize, millet, beans, 
tobacco, manioc, cane sugar, 
sweet potatoes. Turtles and ambei' 
are found in the surrounding soa.s. 
The inhabitants are of a mixinl 
Negro and Portuguese origin and 
speak a dialect of Portuguese. 
Area, 1,557 sq. m., of which 425 
sq. m. are in Santiago. Pop. ( 1 950) 
147,331 (2,913 Europeans). 

Capias (Lat., that you talce ) . In 
English law, a virtually obsolete 
writ ordering a sheriff to arrest fi 
person. There were formerly 
several writs of this kind. The 
capias ad respondendum could be 
used, until abolished by the Crown 
Proceedings Act, 1947, to begin 
crown proceedings for the recovery 
of customs penalties. The capias 
ad satisfaciendum (ca. sa.) was the 
basis of imprisonment for debt ; 
after the abolition, subject to a 
few exceptions, of imprisonment 
for debt by the Debtors Act, 1869, 
this writ was little used, but it wfis 
revived in 1944 at the instance of 
the crown to whom the Debtors 
Act did not then apply, 'Phe. 
Crown Proceedings Act, 1947, 
applied the Debtors Act to most 
crown debts ; but there are certain 
debts to which it does not apx)ly 
and in these it is still possible in 
theory for the oa. sa. to be used. 

Capillarity (Lat. capillus, 
hair). Phenomenon of th(‘, ascent 


or descent of liquids in tubes of 
hair-like calibre. The absorbent 
action of lamp wicks, sponges, and 
blotting-paper is caused by capil- 
larity ; the interstices between the 
solid parts of these substances are 
of diameters comparable with 
hairs. Capillarity is a mani- 
festation of surface tension due 
to the attraction of the molecules 
of a liquid for each other or for 
the solid surfaee with w'hieh tlu* 
liquid is in contact. There is in 
every liquid substance an attrac- 
tion between the molecules of 
which it consists. Some liquids, 
c.ff. water, are attratited by gla.ss ; 
others, e.g. mercury, are repelled 
by glass. The formVr liquids creep 
up the sides of a glass tube partly 
immersed in the liquid. The sur- 
face tension depends on the nature 
of the liquid ; that of water is 
greater than that of oil. Water 
has a greater tendency than oil 
to eolh'ct in drops ; on the other 
hand, if a small quantity of oil is 
poured on to the surfaoe'of a pond 
it will spread out until it is a film 
of almost negligible thickness. 
Capillarity plays an important 
part in the life of animals ami 
plants, assisting the various juicu's 
to reach remote partes of tin* or- 
ganisms. But for caf)illarity a tree 
50 ft. high, would seem* to be 
impossible, for the substances 
from which the leav('H arc mad(^ 
are drawn partly from tln^ soil in 
which the roots live. 

Capillary. A fim^ tube with 
a hair-like bore, Thc^ term is 
applied in anatomy to tht^ smallest 
branehcH of the blood -vesH{‘lH. 

Capistrano, Gtovanni da 
(1386-1456). Italian theologian. 
Born at (Japistrano, in tin* 
Abruzzi, dune 24, 1386, lu'. became 
a Franciscan friar when 31 years 
old, and was twie.e vicar-gimeral 
of his order. Acting with S. 
Bernardino of Siena ht^ reform(‘d 
the Order, and was si'Ut as papal 
legat(^ to Moravia in 1451, when his 
eloquence won many adherents. 
He died Oct. 23, 1456, and was 
canonised in 1690 by kope Alexan- 
der VIII (the bull of canonisation 
was not published until 1724). 

Capital. In finnnc.e, the money 
lent ; as distinct IVotn th<^ inter- 
est charged (Lat. to be 

between, i.e., that which oaiu(‘ 
between the amount lent and 
the total received back). Its 
earliest associations wcu'c with the 
practice of moneylending, and tin* 
“ exaction ” of usury, a usage that 
was for oenturu'H opposed by 
church authorities and the great 
theologians and ecclesiastical 
writers of the early and micldh^ 
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ages, when what is now known as 
economics was regarded as a 
branch of theology. 

Money, unlike land, was to 
them “ unfertile,” and ‘ to re- 
compense the use of capital 
belonging to another was sinful ” 
(Neumann). The Church, however, 
found it increasingly difficult to 
denounce the payment of interest, 
and at the same time to maintain 
its justification of the then wide- 
spread practice of securing an 
income by the purchase of rent 
charges,” even on the gi’ound that 
they were attached to “ fertile ” 
land, since the absentee landlord, 
like the lender of money, did 
nothing himself to increase that 
fertility. Ho regarded land as a 
H(‘curity for the return of his 
money. Tenants of church lands 
(iven pointed out the close re- 
semblance between “ rent ” and 
interest.” Tn (nu‘h case, it was 
the labour of the borrower that 
created new wealth out of w'hich 
alone could payments of rent and 
interest bo made — the lenders 
were passive recipients of part of 
the income of the borrower. 

Economists’ Conception oJ Capital 

Until the eighteenth century, 
dictionaries (‘.ontiiiued to define 
t'apital as a “ sum of money 
lent,” and (uipitalist as the ” person 
who lent it.” Then, under the 
pressure of tbe teachings of a 
now science — (‘conornics — came a 
change. ^riiis now movement 
attempti'd a scieni-ilic, rather than 
an (dhical, study of the make-up 
of society, and the respective 
pai’ts })layed by individuals and 
institutions, and liow they were 
respcM'.tivt^ly remunerated by 
society. The aim was to discover 
some ’ unifying plan into which 
these part/H naturally fitted. Econ- 
omists (piickly })ointed out that 
undue importance had been given 
to money, and that this had hidden 
from view the real factors that 
created the amenities of life. 
Money, itself, w^as not wealth, but 
merely tlu^ nominal expression of 
it. l’'huH a new conception of 
(;apital arose—an economist’s con- 
ct'ption. 

Capital,” said the economist 
Ricardo, “ is that part of the 
wealth of a country whi(!h is 
employed in production, and 
consists of food, clothing, tools, 
raw material, and machinery 
necessary to give efteet to labour.” 
^Idiis definition implied that all 
incomes arose, ultimately, as a 
result of the impact of human 
labour on the natural resources of 
the earth. Money could only 
therefore beget money by first 


being changed into either labour 
or material things. 

Capital in the economist’s sense 
is essential to any form of pro- 
ductive organization, though cap- 
italists are not. They exist only in 
that form of society which allows 
them to exist. Economic capital, 
by the scientific harnessing of the 
forces of nature, enables man to 
do tasks demanding millions of 
times the strength of the human 
arm. It thus reduces the amount 
of necessary toil, and makes 
possible greater time for leisure. 

It enables goods to be produced 
ahead of the time they are actually 
needed and thus forms a reservoir 
out of which a steady stream can 
flow. It enables specialisation of 
human skill, and a unified direc- 
tion of human effort. 

Definition o£ Karl Mar^c 
Mai’x was the first economist to 
include labour itself in the concept 
of capital. He called material 
equipment “ constant capital,” 
because of itself it could not add 
to value. Labour he called “ vari- 
able capital,” because it alone 
could add to value. “ Profit ” 
was made because labour created 
more value than its own value. 
Thus “ profit ” w’as “ surplus 
value ” earned by the workers but 
appropriated by the owmers. 

The modern economist regards 
capital as a stock of goods of 
all kinds including land, existing 
at a given time ” (Benham). For 
clearness of reasoning, he keeps 
labour in a separate category. 

Bowley, Stamp, Campion, and 
others have prepared careful 
estimates of national capital {i.e. 
the gross value of the stock of 
assets possessed by the inhabi- 
tants of a nation at a given time), 
and of national income. Lord 
Keynes introducejd a new set of 
relationships between saving (not 
spending) and investment (creating 
capital goods), and the part they 
play in influencing ” price ” and 
“ unemployment ” levels in a 
capitalistic society. 

In the earliest commercial ven- 
tures each partner was liable for 
the entire debts of the whole, no 
matter how small a stake he had 
in it. The device of limited liability 
legalised in joint stock companies 
enabled any member of the public 
to invest in a company with a 
clearly stated amount of capital 
and w’ith liability limited to this 
amount. Capital is now subscribed 
by members of the general public, 
who buy shares with or without 
priority rights to a share in the 
profits. The “ legal” capital of such 
a company is the “ total share ” 


capital. The actual capital used is 
usually more than its legal ” 
capital. The company may borrow 
on debentures, or from a bank, or 
keep back past profits, or it may 
buy goods on credit. Legal 
capital and payments on it are 
inadequate to give a picture of the 
company's real position. The 
word capitalisation ” is some- 
times used to denote the legal 
capital plus those other funds with 
which the company really works. 

Business capital in modern 
communities is bought and sold 
on what may be called the money 

i 

and capital market, the features 
of which are similar in all countries. 

A central bank for the creation 
of currency and credit ; short 
term and long term loan markets ; 
a market for the creation of stocks 
and shares, a market for the 
transfer of stocks and shares ; 
a foreign currency market ; a 
house-mortgage market ; and 
an insurance market. These fit 
together in an ever-changing de- 
sign of debits and credits. 

A planned economy sets itself 
to control the financial “ middle- 
men ” between labour and “ real ” 
capital. The three outstanding 
control points, so far as the U.K. 
is concerned, are the Treasury, the 
Bank of England, and the Stock 
Exchange ; and any system for the 
control of capitalism, therefore, 
first seeks to control these. See 
Capitalism. 

J. E. Bruton, B.Sc. (Econ.) 

Capital (Lat. caputs head). In 
architecture, the topmost member 
of a column or pilaster. When the 
column supported an entablature, 
the eai)ital was the connecting link 
betw^een the two. The three 
“■ orders ” of Greek architecture 
are mainly distinguishable by the 
capitals to columns, and when the 
Tuscan and Composite orders were 
added by the Romans, corre- 
sponding varieties of capital accom- 
panied their introduction. 

The earliest columnar architec- 
ture known, that of Egypt, had 
capitals no larger in circumference 
than the top of the column. Early 
Persian architecture reveals col- 
umns with heads or capitals 
sculptured in the form of animals. 
Neither of these, however, served 
more than a decorative purpose. 
The Ionic capital, with volutes 
extended right and left, was 
supposed at one time to have been 
a legacy of early wood construction 
when the short longitudinal piece 
or corbel was attached to the tips 
of two or more upright posts in 
order to shorten the reach of the 
beam traversing them ; but the 
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Capital : in arcliitecture. Top row, from left to right : three capitals from Ancient Egypt ; six classical examples ; 
Greek Done, Roman Doric, Greek Ionic, Roman Ionic, Composite, Corinthian. Centre row : three Moorish capitals 
m the Alhambra ; three Byzantine cushion capitals ; two Norman examples. Bottom row, Gothic capitals : two of the 
Transitional period, late 12th century ; two Early English examples, 13th century ; two Perpendicular, late 15th century 


discovery of early wooden capitals 
with obviously decorative volutes 
exploded this theory. 

The cushion capital of Byzan- 
tine architecture, which resembles 
a shallow bowl, with sides so 
truncated as to make its upper 
part a square, served a useful 
constructional purpose in the 
development of the arch, and was 
widely adopted in Romanesque 
architecture. 

Renaissanee builders used all 
types of classical capital, with a 
preference for the foliated Corin- 
thian model, and the preceding 
Gothic styles adhered to the 
latter in greater or less degree. 
The moulded capitals of the Early 
English style are an exception, 
showing originality of design. 

Capital. English form of the 
title of the classic work on S^ocialist 
economics by Karl Marx, noted 
under Kapital, Das. 

Capital Duty. In the United 
Kingdom, a stamp duty of I Os. 
per £100 payable on the nominal 
share capital of a limited liability 
company when the company is 
lormed or the nominal share 
capital increased. A stamp duty 
of 5s. per £100 is payable on loan 
capital — for example, debentures 
— of companies or of local author- 
ities, corporations, and other simi- 
lar bodies. 

Capitalism. Term used for an 
economy or method of determining 
economic activity that is the anti- 
thesis of an economic dictatorship. 
Its essential conditions or charac- 
teristics are : (1) frhate ownership 
of at least some of the agents of 
production, e,g, land, buildings, 


machinery, materials, and money 
exchangeable for goods or the 
services of employees ; (2) freedoin. 
of enterprise, i.e, the liberty to 
begin or to stop a particular form 
of economic activity j (3) freedom of 
choice of the individual to buy and 
sell goods produced or personal 
skill or other forms of private 
property ; (4) pursuit of private 
‘profit as the motive of economic 
activity; (5) accepiarice of private 
jyrofit as a criterion and measure of 
the desirableness and efficiency of 
particular economic activity. 

The term capitalism is used in 
contrast with socialism, commu- 
nism, feudalism, etc. Socialism and 
communism exclude or limit the 
operation of the live conditions 
mentioned ; feudalism excludes 
them and enforces traditional 
economic activities and relation- 
ships. But all economies other than 
the most primitive involve the use 
of capital (q.v.) ; they are not for 
that reason capitalistic. Economic 
activity is capitalistic only when 
it is carried on under the essential 
conditions of capitalism. 

Of these conditions the most 
distinctive are (4) and (5). 
Private profit can arise only if the 
price realized for a coimnodity 
is greater than the money cost of 
producing it ; accordingly, under 
capitalism the activity of organi- 
zers is stimulated and" directed by 
the prices that they think will bo 
eventually obtainable for the com- 
modities if they produce them. 
Those prices are the indicators 
they follow when deciding what to 
produce and wdien and where to 
make goods available. Hence the 


anticipatc'd })ric(‘H an' flu* only 
effective iiidicafoi's of HO(*ial lu'i-d. 
If it is believed that tlu* price in 
one case will yhdd a biggc'r surplus 
than in another, [iroduef ion will 
tend to be divu'rb'd lo tlu^ oiu* and 
from the othi*r in pursuit of the 
maximum jirofit. Iii this way, the 
advocates of capitalism argue, fihe 
most cflich'iit UH(^ of ('coiiomie 
resources is secured, and the maxi- 
mum social satisfaction is obf, aim'd 
as a by-product of tlu^ prolif,- 
making. For prie.(*s n'fh'ct both the 
demand and tlu^ supply ; ihi^ 
demand is (tonsidert'd It) t'xprt'HS 
social need ; and inert'ased demand 
will supi)ort a higlu'r [irict^ ; this 
will encoiiragt^ a liiggt'r sufiply to 
satisfy it ; thus is st'curetl tbei tio- 
ordination of t'eonomic a.(divity 
w'ith social ut't'd, Ojipoiu'nis (If 
capitalism deny that sota'al u('('d 
can bo ex})rcsH('(l by f.he th'mand 
for commo(Uti('H or by the profit 
potentialities of piicc's*. 

Eroedom of ent('rpriH(^ aiiul friH*- 
dom of cihoi(^e dtqK'nd for tlu'ir 
social value la,rg('ly on Ihc* abilif.y 
of individuals in tlu'ir ('(‘onomio 
relations to imrsue tlu'ir own 
interest. This assunu's infornu'd, 
rational BC'lf-intt'rt'st, a condition 
that Bcldom exists. But the frc'c- 
dom ncccHsarily rcHults in (U)mpi^- 
tition, both to supply eommodities 
and to buy them. (lompcdJiion of 
suppliers tends to diminish their 
profits. There is then'fore a nat ural 
temptation for Hupplicrs to try to 
restrict their oompetition with one 
another — by cartels and other 
selling arrangcnu'nts, by combina- 
tion of firms and otlu'r 'ap})roaehcs 
to monopoly, and by attempts to 
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rcstrirl freedom of enterprise of 
thos(' wlu) nnxy want to enter the 
iiKirket as suppli(M's. Sueh restric- 
tions Jia\'e heeome most marked 
durinp: tin* l2()th eentiiry. Gompe- 
tftion of buyei's t('nd.s to raise 
pric(‘H and to diminish the buyers’ 
proiits ; buyers similarly are 
tempt(‘d to rc'sfTict their competi- 
tion, often by prodneing the com- 
mocHf i(‘H tli(‘y h!iv(‘ hitherto bought. 
Hern^e the tend(m(m to what is 
often ealled “ vertical combina- 
tion.” Gapitalism has, therefore, 
strong inlnu’ent pr(‘Hsure towards 
the restriction of competition. 

The s;inu' [)ressnre, has encour- 
aged large-scale organization of 
business and the unitication under 
one control of all the processes in- 
cidental to the manufacture and 
sale of a commodity. This ten- 
(l(Mi(!y towards combination may 
hav(‘ t.(‘chnical advantages where 
it facilitates the use of large-scale 
metbods of {U’oduction ; but at the 
same time it reduces the pressure 
of competition to lower prices to 
the <ionsunun\ ft has the effect 
of (iomicntrating great power in 
tln^ hands of a relatively small 
luimbm’ of p(^o])l(*.. For these 
rc'asons, hotii tln^ U.IS.A. and the 
IT.K. h av<‘ pa.ss(‘d legislation 
against. such pra-etiees. ConmiltTho 
General Tlu^ory of Fm})loymont, 
Int.(‘r(^Ht., and Money, j. M. 
K(‘yn(‘s, IDIh). 

Capital Levy. 'I’ax on the 
(’.afiitai of living persons, as 
distiiuit from deat.h duties. vSuch 
a, tax was advo(!at(‘(l hy Ricardo in 
I SID, to pay oft tile national debt. 
In Germany a. tax on capita], pay- 
able in t.wo contributions, was 
h'vitsl in ID Hi to pay for arma- 
ments. A form of capital levy, 
spri'a.d over many yeai's, w’as also 
ini I'oduced in Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia, in JD:iO. In the U.K. a 
(!a,pital levy was again suggi'.sted 
by a ( dnservative M.T. in Nov., 
ID 14, as an altieruative to high 
ine.omi' tax. t’or some years the 
tliu'stion was discuHsed by econo- 
mists, arousing sympathetic inter- 
est among nnmlxTs of all political 
jairtii'H. In 1D2(] a si'h'ct committee 
of t,he hous(' of commons examined 
th(' possibility of a tax on capital 
accumulated as a result of the 
Firsti Great War, but in face of 
am improving financial situation 
no aic.tiou was taken. In the 
general eli'ctions of 1922, 1923, and 
1924 the Labour party supported 
Uu^ idc'a of a capital levy to 
provich^ tbo means for their 
Rcdiemc^H of social reform, but 
dropped it in 1927. The Labour 
govt.’s budget of 1948 included a 
special levy of from 2s. to 10s, in 


the £ on all income-producing 
capital of persoms having a total 
income c.xceeding £2,000 of which 
investment income exceeded £250. 

Capital Punishment. The 
penalty of death, as inflicted on 
oflendera against the laws from 
the earliest times. The tendency 
since the middle of the 19th 
century in every’ country has been 
to reduce the list of capital 
offences. In England more than 
200 capital felonies were created 
by the statutes of the 18th century, 
and included not only forgery, but 
even petty thefts. Parliamentary 
Acts in 1823, 1826, and 1837 
abolished the death penalty for 
most of these offences, and by the 
law of 1861, only for treason, 
murder, piracy with violence, and 
the firing of government arsenals 
and dockyards can the death 
penalty be inflicted. It cannot be 
imposed on any person under 18 
or on a pregnant woman. 

During the Second Great War, 
treachery, breaking through a 
sentry guard, and looting were 
temporarily made capital offences. 
In the armed forces mutiny with 
violence and in certain circum- 
stances is a capital offence, as is 
also in the navy cow’ardly failure 
in duty in action. 

A select committee appointed 
in the U.K. in 1930 to consider 
capital punishment recommended 
suspension of the death penalty 
for an experimental period of five 
years, with substitution of life 
imprisonment (in practice, 20 
years). An amendment to the 
Criminal Justice bill of 1948 to 
this effect, passed by the commons, 
was rejected by the lords. 

Capital punishment, abolished 
in e.g. Brazil, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and abandoned in prac- 
tice in e.g. Belgium, Denmark, was 
reintroduced in 1946 in several of 
the countries occupied by the 
Germans during the Second Great 
War, as a punishment for some 
forms of collaboration with the 
enemy. There is no death penalty 

in several states of the U.S.A., 

Capitals. Large letters used at 

the beginning of words in writing 
or printing. The earlier alphabets 
do not appear to have haiff more 
than one series of letters. The 
Hebrew alphabet has only one. 
Greeks and Romans capitalised 
important words. Early printers 
on occasion used capital and 
small letters indiscriminately, as 
one or the other may have fallen 
short. The irregular use of capitals 
in the First FoHo of Shakespeare’s 
works led Ignatius Donnelly (g.v.) 
to his idea of the cryptogram. 


Since the ISth <’entury the 
tendency has been to reduce the 
use of^ capital letters, but much 
confusion has arisen from the 
different systems adopted bv 
different printers, as in the use 
of “ The ” or “ the” in titles of 
books, etc. In English-speaking 
countries Latin is printed in 
accordance with the printing of 
English, but generally speaking, 
each country has its own way 
of capitalising. Where in English 
we find the Arabic language,” 
the German would write or print 
‘‘ die arabische Spraehe.” WTiere- 
as in English we write the 
German language,” the French 
style is “ la langue allemande.” 
English printers now usually 
confine capitals to proper nouns, 
personifications, words in apposi- 
tion (Alexander the Great), name 
and synonyms of the Deity, the 
first word in every line of poetry 
and of each sentence, principal 
words in book titles (New Univer- 
sal Encyclopedia), the personal 
pronoun I, exclamations (0 I or 
Ah !), certain adjectives derived 
from proper nouns (Baconian), 
and titles of high officers (Presi- 
dent Truman). 

Capitation (Latin per capita, 
by the head). A capitation fee is 
a levy or fee payable per member 
by a branch to the headquarters 
of an organization. A capitation 
grant is a grant based on member- 
ship numbers, e.g. that made by 
the state to certain youth organi- 
zations. A capitation tax is a 
tax per head, e.g. the poll tax 
applied in England on various 
occasions between 1377 and 1698. 

Capito, Gaius A.teius (c. 
40 B.o.-A.D. 22). A Roman jurist. 
The founder of a conservative 
legal school at Rome in opposition 
to the innovation of Antis tins 
Labeo. A supporter of Augustus, 
he is accused of being a time- 
server and a servile flatterer of 
Tiberius. He was the author of 
voluminous legal commentaries. 

Capito OB Koepfel, Wolfgang 
Fabricius (1478-1541). German 
Protestant reformer.^. Born in 
Alsace, he entered the Benedictine 
order, and in 1515 was appointed 
to the chair of theology at Basel. 
In 1619 he was made chancellor 
to the elector of Mainz, and in 
1523 provost at Strasbourg. Be- 
coming a Protestant at this time, 
he took part in the conferences at 
Zurich and Marburg, was con- 
cerned in drawing up the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, and at the 
Council of Basel vainly endea- 
voured to reconcile the opposing 
parties among the Protestants. 
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Capitol. GeReral uamc 
for the Capitoline Hill (Mons 
Caoitolinus), one of the seven 
hil s of Rome, on which 
were the arx or citadel and 
the most famous of all 
Roman temples, the temple 
of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, 
Juno, and Minerva. On the 
south-west was the Tarpeian 
Rock, the. cliff from which 
criminals were hurled. The 
name Capitol was also used 
for the temple itself, which 
was said to have been begun 
by Tarquinius Priscus and 
completed by Tarquinius 
SuperbuR. There the Sibyl- 
line Books were kept and 
victorious generals offered 
sacrifices to Jupiter. ' The 
temple was burned down 
three times, in 83 B.c., 


\ 

» 



Capitol. The buildings, designed by Michelangelo, which stand on the Capitoline 

Hill of ancient Rome 


A.D. 61, and A.D. 80, being rebuilt 
for the last time by Domitian. 
The present Campidoglio was 
designed by Michelangelo at the 
suggestion of Pope Paul ITI, and 
comprise a palace, museum, etc. 

It became customary to build 
a capitolium, or temple to Jupiter, 
in Roman colonies, and in time 
most provincial towns of any 
importance had a capitol. 

Capitol. Name given to the 
seat of the congress of the U.S.A. 
a,t Washington, D.C. It is also used 
for the buildings of the various 
state legislatures at Albany (q.v.), 
Austin, and other state capitals. 


The first capitol at Washington 
was begun in 1703, first uscfl in 
1800, and finished in 1811. The 
interiors of this building were 
burned by the British in 1814. 
Reconstructed 1815-18, aivd re- 
occupied 1810, it has been sub- 
sequently added to. It occupies 
3J- acres at the E. end of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, and is remarkable 
for its largo and lofty dome 
(external diam. 135 ft. 5 ins.) 
and its many Corinthian columns. 
The chief apartments are flie 
rotunda, the statuary hall (for- 
merly the meeting-place of th(‘. 
house of representatives), and 


The word capitulation is also 
applietl to a treaty uiuhM* which 
a state agreed that nationals of 
another Ktat(‘ in its im-i-itnri(‘,s 
should not be Hul)je(d. to its (H)urls 
or laws, but should b(‘ tiuhnl eith(n* 
befoi’c a consul of tluur own stat(^ 
or a mixed tribunal ; tlufir stat(^ 
was then said to have extra- 
territorial jurisdiction. Eormorly 
many such treaties (Existed be- 
tween w(‘stern European j)owerH 
and thc! United States on tlu^ one 
hand and states such as China, 
Turk(\v, and Egypt nn the other. 
Capitulations in this sense w(‘r(‘ 
almost entirely abolishetl after ih(‘ 



Capitol. The great dome o! the Capitol at 
Washington, D.C. 


the supreme court Se(!ond Great War. 

(which was formerly Capitulum. Botanical l(‘rm for 
the meeting place of the a very Hhorb infioresceiice in which 
senate). Near it is the the axis is flattened aud hitcu’ally 
library of congr(‘ss, and exi)anded. It bears nunuu'ous, 
various marble build- closely packed, stalkless llowers, 
ings which house staffs with tJie oldest at the nuirgin and 
carrying on the work the youngest in thc^ centre. Tin* 
of government. massed flowHuvs of a capitulum 

Capitulary (Lat. simulate a single flower. (V)mmon 
capUulum.y little head examples are tlu^ daisy and tlu* 
or chapter). Name dandelion atid other nnunbers of 
given in the Frankish tlie Compositae family. Srv ahso 
empire to a law oj’ Infloresoenee. 
order issued by the Capiz. 'I’own of Panay, Philif)- 
king. The capitularies, pine Republic, 'fhe capital* and chief 
so called because they harbour of the prov. of Capiz, it lies 
wore divided into chap- near the mouth of the Pauay rivtn*, 
ters, were issued from 200 m. S.S.E. of Manila. It exports 
the 7th century, pos- fibre, copra, and alcohol. Much of 
sibly earlier, and dealt the province is mountainous and 
with all state activities, thieddy wooded. It s valleys arc wel I 
Some were collected in watered and fertile, producing rice, 
827, «ngar, tobacco, cotton, and mincr- 

Capitulation. In als. Area prov., 1,(561 sq. ni., poj). 
international law, tbo (est.) 230,000 ; town, pop. 20,000, 
surrender of a fortress, Cap Martin. Promontory ami 
an army, or a warship winter resort of France in the 
on agreed terms. It department of Alpes-Maritimes. 
diflfers from a simple The promontory is 235 ft. high, 
surrender in that it is and on its summit are traces of 
unconditional. an 11th-century convent. Nearby 
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are the Villa Cyrnos, a residence of 
the cx-ompross Eugenie, and a 
monument, the one remnant of 
Lumone, a Roman military station. 

Capnomancy (Gr. kajmos, 
smoke ; ttianida, divination). Divi- 
nation by the movements of 
•smoke, usually that of a sacrifice, 
to which the ancients attached 
great importance. If the smoke 
was thin and light and a.scended 
in a straight column, the omen 
was favourable ; if, on the other 
hand, it hung heavily about the 
altar, or was blown about by wind, 
the gods wore supposed to be 
impropitious. See Divination. 

Capodistria. Italian and his- 
toric name of Koper, a town of 
Yugoslavia, Austrian until 1919, 
Italian 1919-47, then in the free 
territory of Trieste {q.v.). It is 
built on a rock in the Gulf of 
Trieste, 9 m. S. by W. of the city of 
that name, and is connected with 
the mainland by a causeway. An 
old town, it bear's a gr(Mxt resem- 
blanee to Venice. Gapodistria has 
large works for (obtaining salt from 
sea water, and Ga.rrieH on fishing 
and tlu*. liultivation of vegetables 
and fruit. 9die ancient Aegida, 
lat(‘r (tailed dustinopolis, it was 

an important town in the Middle 
Ages, b(ung, as its name implies, 
the capital of Istria, Pop, 11,700. 

Capo d’Istria, John Ai^tony, 
Gount (177th-ia;U). Greek poli- 
tician. Horn at Corfu, Ecb. 11, 
177(5, ho held important govern- 
ment appointments in the Corfu 
Islands from 1802 to 1807. When 
the French occupied the islands he 
entei'cd the diplomatic service of 
Russia, was Russian ministcT to 
Swit/a»rland, 1819, and took part 
in tlu^ congress of Vienna in 1815. 
His eonsisteut ))oliey was to estab- 
lish Russian inlhumee in Greece. 
His inerr'asing unpopularity as 
pn^sident of the Greek republic in 
1827 culminated in his assassina- 
tion at Nauplia, Out. 9, 1831. 

Cap of Maintenance on Cap 
OF State, how cap of crimson 
velvet, turned up with a broad 
border of <‘rmine, the border 
having two short pointed tails. 
It is borne before a British sove- 
reign at the coronation, and worn 
by him (her) during part of the 
e(*rcmony. It seems to have 
been a symbol of honour for the 
sovereign’s li(mtcnantH and pala- 
tine noblt^s, It occurs in heraldry 
as a charge. 

Capone, on Capoki, Alphouso 
( 1 895 -1947). An Italian-born U.S. 
criminal “gangster.” He was 
horn near Rome, tian. 6, 1895, 
the second son of a shopkeeper, 
who later settled in Jh’ooklyn, 


N.Y . Alphon- 
80 , better 
known as Al, 
received the 
nickname of 
Scarface be- 
cause of in- 
juries received 
as a member 

of a New York ' 

criminal gang 

sooft after the B»“Sster 

First Great War. Moving to 
Chicago, he organized a ten-year 
reign of intimidation during the era 
of prohibition. The illicit liquor 
trade of Chicago fell into his hands, 
and from the sale of hquor alone 
he was very soon credited w'ith a 
fortune equivalent to £25,000,000. 
He also controlled many gambling 
saloons and brothels. His success 
was achieved by the organization 
of gangsterism on an unprece- 
dented scale, maintained by force 
and the ruthless elimination of all 
rivals. The gang led by Capone 
was said to have been responsible 
for 500 murders, while Capone and 
three of his brothers, Ralph, Frank, 
and John, lived a life of extrava- 
gant luxury, and showed great 
cunning in evading the law. In 

1930 the U.S. Federal Bureau of 
Investigation declared Capone to 
be public enemy No. 1, and in 

1931 was able to charge him with 
defalcation in payment of income 
tax, for which he was sentenced to 
ten years’ imprisonment. Released 
in 1039, suffering from a disease of 
tile brain, he retired to Miami, 
where he died Jan. 25, 1947. 

Caporetto, Battle op. Action 
of the First Great War. The battle 
was fought in Oct., 1917, between 
Italian and Austro-German forces, 
and resulted in the disastrous but 
not irretrievable defeat of the 
former. It takes its name from the 
small town of Caporetto on the R. 
Isonzo, later in Italy, then, from 
1947, in Yugoslavia, but at that 
time some 6 m. within Austrian 
territory. 

An Italian summer offensive 
under Cadorna, against Austria, 
had oome to an end in 8ept., 1917, 
with a front held by the Italian 
2nd army under Capello, extend- 
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Gap ot Maintenauoe. Cap used in 
tbe ooronatlpn of Britisb sovereigns 


ing through the Isonzo area from 
Monte Rombon, N. of Plezzo, to 
the Adriatic. The Austrian armies 
had suffered severely, but were 
strongly reinforced by German 
troops. Although this latter fact 
was knoxvn to the Italians, they 
were expecting the main weight of 
any Austro-German attack to 
come from the N., ?.e. from Tren- 
tino, Cadore, and Camia. But 
von Below, transferred from the 
French front, had arrayed a new 
army consisting of seven German 
and nine Austrian divisions against 
the Itahan 2nd army between Mt. 
Rombon and Auzza, S. of Tolmino. 

After an intense bombardment 
of the whole 2nd army front, the 
attack opened on Oct. 24, under 
cover of a thick mist. The Italian 
centre broke, the front being 
pierced N. and S. of Tolmino, 
weakest point in the line. The 
Isonzo was crossed at Tolmino 
and the attacking forces converged 
on Caporetto from N.E. and S.E. 
Throughout Oct. 25 the gap was 
enlarged. On most of the front the 
struggle was bitter, but at many 
points Italians wliose reserves did 
not appear in time offered little 
or no resistance. The flanks were 
compelled to withdraw, Caporetto 
was lost, and masses of Italians 
were in headlong retreat under the 
shock of disaster. To bring up 
reserves through the midst of 
fugitives was almost impossible. 

By the afternoon of Oct. 26 
Below was pressing down the 
valleys of the Indrio and Natisone 
and sending a considerable force 
into Carnia. Italians there main- 
tained their ground and the duke 
of Aosta’s 3rd army had held all 
attacks in the Carso, but the 
communications of the whole 
Isonzo and Carnia lines were so 
threatened that Cadorna ordered a 
general retreat to the W, of the 
Tagliamento, This began on Oct. 
27. It was conducted under great 
difficulties, of which the fact that 
the Tagliamento was in heavy 
flood was not the least. By Nov. 1 
the Germans had broken into the 
Friulian plain ; Gorizia was again 
Austrian; Cividale, formerly Ca- 
pello’s headquarters, and Udine, 
Cadorna’s headquarters, were in 
Below’s hands, the former a burn- 
ing ruin. The Germans claimed 
the capture of 2CK),CKX) prisoners 
and 2,000 guns. Two days later, 
Below forced the Taghamento, 
and on Nov. 4 Cadorna ordered a 
further retreat to the Piave. By 
Nov. 16 the Italians were standing 
there, the Germans had outpaced 
their supplies, and the retreat was 
at an end. See. Piave, Battles ot the. 
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Cappadocia. District of Asiatic 
Turkey. This rough hilly country 
was in Roman times bounded 
on the N. by Pont us, on the 
E. by Armenia, on the S. by the 
Taurus Mts., and on the W. by 
Lycaonia and Galatia. After form- 
ing part of the Persian and Greek 
Empires, it was for a time inde- 
pendent under kings of its own, 
but became a Roman province 
A.D. 17. In one period it included 
Pontus. Its capital was Mazaca, 
afterwards Caesarea, the modern 
Kaisari. 

Capparidaceae , P a in i 1 y of 

herbs, shrubs, and trees. Natives 
of the tropical and sub-tropical 
regions, they include 40 genera and 
about 450 species. They have 
usually alternate leaves, and the 
flower-parts in fours or multiples 
thereof. The fruit is pungent and 
stimulating. See Caper. 

Cappel OR Kappel. Village of 
Switzerland, in the canton of 
Zurich, 4 m. N. of Zug. It is 
noted as the scene of Zwingli’s 
defeat and death, Oct, 11, 1531, 
when fighting against the cantons. 

Capponi, Gino, Marquis (1792- 
1876). Italian statesman and man 
of letters. Born at Florence, Sept. 
14, 1792, he became, in 1848, head 
of its grand-ducal government, and 
in 1860, after the unification of 
Italy, was made a senator. His 
cliief literary work is the Storia 
della Repubblica di Firenze, 1875. 
He died at Florence, Feb. 3, 1876. 

Capponi, Piero (1447-96). A 
Florentine statesman. Ho was 
employed by Lorenzo de’ Medici 
on various foreign missions, but 
after his patron’s death, 1492, 
took a leading part in expelling 
his successor, Piero, from Florence. 
Capponi became head of the 
Florentine republic, sucecssfully 
withstanding the exorbitant de- 
mands of Charles VIII of France, 
with whom he negotiated an agreed 
peace in 1494. He was killed 
while flghting against the Pisan 
rebels, Sept. 25, 1496. 

Capra, Frank (b. 1897). Ita- 
lian-born U.S. film director. Born 
at Palermo, Sicily, he began to 
direct short comedies in Hollywood 
in 1921, but embarked on more 
ambitious productions, such as 
Lady for a Day, 1934, Mr. Deeds 
Goes to Town, 1936, the fantasy 
Lost Horizon, 1937, and the comic- 
macabre Arsenic and Old Lace, 
1946. He became president of 
the Academy of Motion Pictures, 
Arts, and Sciences, and director 
of Columbia studios. 

Caprera (Lat. and Ital. capra, 
a goat). Island off N.E. coast of 
vSardinia. It is connected by cause- 


way and drawbridge with the 
fortified island of Maddalena. It 
was the home of Garibaldi from 
1854 till his death, June 2, 1882. 
He was buried in his garden, and 
Caprera was bought by the state. 

Capri (anc. Capreae), Small is- 
land of Italy. Situated at the S. end 
of the Bay of Naples, 3 m. off the 
Sorrento peninsula, and 21 m. S. of 
Naples, it has an area of 5^ sq. m. 
Wholly mountainous, with cliffs 
rising to 900 ft., its highest point is 
Monte Solaro, 1,920 ft. Although 
it has no streams, and water is 
scarce, the soil is fertile, producing 
olives, fruit, and a well-kno\ra 
wine. Fishing is an important 
occupation, but the chief industry 
is catering for visitors, of whom 
in normal times some 35,000 
yearly visit Capri. The only safe 


landing-place, Marina Grande, is 
on the N. side. A road leads to 
Capri (alt. 450 ft.), the capital, 
whence another carriage road 
ascends to Anacapri ; there is also 
a cable rly. from the marina to 
Capri. The climate is mild and salu- 
brious, the scenery beautiful. 
Among the attractions are the 
famous grottos, or sea-caverns, the 
best known being the Blue Grotto, 
a magnificent cavern, 175 ft. long, 
08 ft. wide, and 39 ft. high, in 
which the light appears blue. 

Capri was celebrated in Roman 
times. Augustus and Tiberius 
resided here ; the latter built 
twelve villas, many ruins of which 
remain ; there are also remains 
of Roman cisterns and baths. 
The island was captured by the 
British in 1806, and in 1808 by 
the PT'cuch. Consult The Story 
of San Michele, A. Munthc, 1029. 


Capriccio (Ital., caprice). Musi- 
cal composition in a free style. In 
the 17th century the term was 
applied to pieces in t he fugid styli'. 
though not strictly fugut's. Later, 
movements of the sonata type 
were thus named when their form 
was untrammelled. Tchaikovsky’s 
Italian Capriccio for orclu'Stra and 
Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capviccioso 
for piano are notable. Sonata. 

Capricorn, Tropic of. One 
of the two parallels of latitude on 
the terrestrial globts passing 
through the most N. and S. 
points on the earth’s surface at 
which the sun can be vertictally 
overhead at noon. The tropic S. 
of the equator is called t he Trojiie 
of Capricorn, because the sun at 
the summer solstice', whi'ii it is 
vertically over that tropic, outers 


the astronomical sign of Capricorn. 
The northern tropic is called the 
Tropic of Cancer {q.v.). 

Capricomus (Latin, goat- 
horned). The Zodiacal constella- 
tion next after Sagittarius the 
archer, also calk'd tlu^ Goat-ldsh 
from being reprosenti'd with th(» 
fore part of a goat and thi^ tail 
of a fish. It is a small consti'llation 
and may be found by drawing a 
straight line from Vc'ga through 
Altair. The line will pass through 
Omega Oapricorni, one kiu'e of the 
kneeling goat. Hee Constellatiori«. 

Caprifoliaceae (Lathi ra/icr, 
goat ; Joliunij k'af). Ltirge family 
made up of shrubs, small trees, and 
herbs. Often twinm's, they are 
natives of the tempi'rate and sub- 
tropical regions of the N. hemi- 
sphere. Thi'i’e at\' M gimera and 
about 400 species, including such 
well-known plants as guelder rose 



Capri. The famous blue grotto ; the colour, varying from aquamarine in the 
water to sapphire on walls and vault, results from the purity of the water 
within the cave combined with the clarity of the sunlight outside 
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( Viburnum), elder {Scmibucus),d.\\^ 
honeysuckle {Lonlcera). The small- 
leaved Lonireru nitida has become 
popular for quick-growing hedges. 

Caprimulgidae (Latin caper, 
goat ; mulnerc, to milk). Name 
given to a family of birds which in- 
cludes the nightjars or fern owls — 
misnamed goat-suckers. In shape 
they resemble the swifts, but have 
soft mottled plumage like the owls, 
and wide, gaping mouths. They 
hunt for insects at night, and nest 
on the ground. 'J’liere are about 
100 species. 

Caprivi de Caprera, Georg 
Leo von, Count (1 S3 1-09). A 
German statesman and soldier. 
Horn at Oharlottenbnrg, Feb. 24, 
1S31, and educated in Berlin, he 
joined the army in 1849, and in 
1883 was made head of the ad- 
miralty. In 1800, on Bismarck’s 
resignation, he was appointed 
chancellor of the empir(‘ and presi- 
dent of the Prussian ministry. The 
aim of Oaprivi’s foreign policy was 
a working agreement with Great 
Britain al)out the partition of 
Africa, and he was responsible foi* 
important treaties of 1890 and 
1893. Commercial agreements 
with Austria-Hungary, Rumania, 
Russia, and Belgium in the same 
y(5ar favoured reciprocity in trade. 
Attacked by the land -owning 
party foi* these treaties, and by the 
militarists for his army reforms, 
he resigni'cl tlie pi'csidency of the 
Prussian ministry in 1892, and was 
flismissed from the chancellorship 
in 1894, He died Feb. 0, 1899. 

Caprivi Strip. Oliver of the 
territory ofH.W. AlVica, extending 
F, to the i^amb('!zi, between Angola 
and N. Rhodesia to the N. and 
Becduninaland to the S. It w-as 
c,eded in 1893, when the tenitorv 
was under German administration, 
by an Anglo-CJerman agreement 
and nanual after the German chan- 
e.c‘lh)r Caprivi (a.w,). Part of the 
territory of S.W. Africa mamlated 
to the Union (jf S. Africa by the 
League of Nations in 1920, the 
country ])rov<Ml tli(lie\dt to control, 
and on Aug, 1, 1939, the section E. 
of a line running S. from Beacon 22 
* and W. of the Kwando river was 
taken under Union administration. 

Caproni. Name of a leading 
Italian aircraft manufacturing co. 
which built military machines in 
the First and Second Great Wans. 
Its best-known aircraft were the 
Lib(^ccio, a twin-engined recon- 
naissance monoplane, and the Ca. 
312B. The Liboccio had two 470 
h.p. aii’-cof)led radial engines, 
cai'rital a erew of two, was armed 
with thr(‘e maehine-guns, and had 
a top Hp('ed of 230 m.pdi. 3’h<‘ C^a, 


31 2B was a floatplane which car- 
ried either a torpedo or a bomb 
load of 1,700 lb., with a crew of 
four. It had two 650 h.p. air- 
cooled radial engines. The Caproni 
co., which made the first successful 
jet-propelled aircraft, was wound 
up 1950. 

Capsicum. A genus of the 
family Solanaceae, yielding the 
condiment called pod pepper, red 
pepper, etc. The fruit is used in 
sauces and pickles (chillies) or 
dried and ground (cayenne pepper). 
The ripe fruit of G. rmnuuni has 
medicinal properties as an aid to 
digestion and in preventing flatu- 
lence. In rheumatism and lumbago 
capsicum plaster relieves pain 
when placed over the affected 
muscles. 

Capstan ( J->a.t.capistru7n, halter ) . 
Revolving iron bollard or cylinder, 
used for manipulating cables 
aboard ship. A cable is wu-apped 
around the e3dinder, which is then 
turned, so hauling in a cable to lift 
or weigh an anchor, or to tighten a 
cable tying up the ship. The cylin- 
der is mounted on a vertical shaft 
turned from below through a shaft 
and worm gearing connected to a 



Capstan. Capstan for manual or 
power operation, showing : A, drum 
or cable holder ; B, whelp ; C, pawl ; 

D, pawl-rack : E, spinate or shaft to 
engine F, capstan bar for manual 
turning ; G, deck 

steam engiiieorothermotive power. 
Formerly capstans were of wmod 
and turned by hand, bars being 
inserted in holes at the top of the 
cylinder, the operators pushing the 
bar as they w'alked in a circle 
around the capstan. 

A capstan lathe is a machine in 
which several tools required for a 
series of operations are secured in 
holes in a steel turret. Each tool 
as it is required can be brought 
into the working position manu- 
ally or automatically by turning 
and securing the c\dinder. 

Capsule. In botany, a seed case 
of diverse forms in various kinds of 
plants. It is sometimes only one- 
celled (unilocular), but frequently 
has two (bilocular), three (trilocu- 
lar), or numc cells. The ease (lrit*s 
as the seed o])eus, and vsnmetinms 
fulls <)|V (‘utire, but more usually 


splits partially' or w'holl^', discharg- 
ing the seeds through the openings. 

In pharmacy, a capsule is a 
small gelatine container used for 
administering a variety^ of medica- 
ments, It is syyalloyved whole. 

Captain (Lat. caput, head). 
Commissioned rank in the Royal 
Nay^y, Roybal Marines, and the 



Captain. Insignia of rank. Left, 
navy ; right, army 

Army\ Also a courtesy title given 
to master mariners and chief pilots 
of air liners. The leaders of sport- 
ing teams, such as cricket elevens 
or Rugby fifteens, are likewise 
called captains. Originally, the 
title of captain was given to the 
leader of an army, and appears in 
this sense in Mark 6, w'hen Herod 
gave a supper to his captains. 
Hannibal, Gustavus Adolphus, and 
Cordova were all called captain. 

NAy’AL. In the Royal Nav^' a 
captain ranks immediately above 
a commander and below a com- 
modore. He usually commands a 
ship of cruiser rating or above, or 
a squadron of destro^'ers or smaller 
vessels. When he commands an 
admiral’s ship he is called a flag- 
captain. There are, of course, 
captains in other branches, e.g. 
engineering and supply. A cap- 
tain wears four gold stripes and a 
loop on his sleeve or shoulder 
strap, and a line of gold braid on 
the peak of his cap. His ranlc is 
equivalent to that of a colonel in 
the army. 

C^aptain of the fleet is the title 
borne by the captain (sometimes 
given the rank of commodore 
second class) on the staff of a 
commander-in-chief, who is respon- 
sible for personnel and supplies. 

Army. In the British armv a 
captain ranks beloyv a major and 
above a lieutenant. An infantry 
captain generally commands a 
company, although this is not a 
hard and fast rule. A troop of 
artillery and a squadron of ar- 
moured vehicles are normally com - 
manded by captains. A captain’s 
rank is denoted by three stars on 
the shoulder strap. An army cap- 
tain is equivalent in rank to a 
lieutenant iiv the Roy'al Navy. 
T'he equivalent rank in the Royal 
Air Force i.s flight lieutenant ; a 
group captain in tlu' R.A.hk 
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corresponds to a captain in the 
navy and an army colonel. 

Meechant Navy. In the mer- 
chant navy this title is given by 
custom to every seaman who com- 
mands a vessel, from one in charge 
of an Atlantic liner to one control- 
ling a small coaster. In legal 
language, the captain is the ship- 
master, or master, and as such he 
has grave responsibilities towards 
owners, passengers, and crew. On 
all vessels, except small coasters, 
he must sign an agreement with 
each member of the crew, defining 
pay, privileges, and duties, and is 
also responsible for the safety of 
the ship and cargo. Formerly the 
courts held that he could flog and 
put irons upon a disobedient sea- 
man. Nowadays his authority is 
supported by the jurisdiction of 
civil courts ashore. 

In passenger ships the master 
must, before sailing, give the 
authorities a list of those on board. 
A captain is permitted to read the 
services of the Church, but the 
courts declared that a marriage 
celebrated by one of them was not 
legally valid. 

In the U.S.A. a captain may be 
an officer of police or a member of 
a state governor’s semi-military 
staff who accompany him as escort 
on formal occasions. 

Captain. A British ironclad of 
6,900 tons. Designed by Captain 
Cowper Coles, she was built by 
Messrs. Laird at Birkenhead, and 
completed in 1870, and lost in the 
Bay of Biscay on Sept. 7 of that 
year. She was built rather to 
quieten popular clamour than with 
the full approval of the Admiralty, 
who did not believe in the com- 
bination of masts and yards, a low 
freeboard, and high turrets, which 
she embodied. She capsized in a 
gale and went down with Captain 
Coles himself on board, Capt. H. 
T. Burgoyne, V.C., in command, 
and 473 other officers and men. 


Captain, The. British monthly 
periodical for boj's. First pub- 
lished at sixpence, April, 1899, by 
George Newnes, Ltd., it had an 
unbroken run until 1922. R. S. 
Warren Bell was editor, under the 
pen-name of The Old Fag, until 
1910, being succeeded bv Reeves 
Shaw. C. B. Fry acted as athletic 
editor 1899-1905. P. G, Wodc- 
house was for many years a regular 
contributor of public school stories, 
including seven long ones in serial 
form, originating a new and livelier 
style for that type of work. 

Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version, Comedy in three acts liy 
G . Bernard Shaw, produced at the 
Strand Theatre, London, Dec. 16, 
1900, with Janet Achurch as Lady 
Cicely Waynflete, Laurence Irving 
as Captain Brassboimd, and Gran- 
ville Barker as Captain Kearney. 
The part of the heroine was origin- 
ally written for Ellen ^’erry, who 
played it in later productions. 

Caption (Lat, mpcrc, to take). 
Term used in old English law. it 
means the formal part of an indict- 
ment, showing the authority tinder 
which it is executed, or else of the 
legal record of evidence. This is 
not necessarily at the head of the 
document. In the printing trade 
a caption, originally the technical 
term for the heading page or 
chapter of a book, is now used for 
the matter printed beneath a pic- 
torial illustration, properly known 
as a cut-line or legend. This misuse 
led to the adoption of the term by 
film producers for any explanatory 
wording that may accompany a 
film on the screen. 

Capua. Fortified city of Italy, 
in the prov. of Caserta, 2^ m. fi-om 
the site of ancient Capua. It is on 
the river Volturno, 27 ni. N. of 
Naples. The sec of an archbishop, 
it had a cathedral from the 1 Ith 
century. Founded c. 600 b.c. by 
the Etruscans, Oapiia was next in 
wealth to Rome and Carthage, and 


was celebrated for its purple stuffs, 
scarlet dyes, and fine linen, and 
the corn, wine, and horses of the 
surrounding plain. But luxury led 
to effeminacy and degeneracy, and 
the city, founded b}’’ the Etruscans 
and allied with Rome 343 u.c., was 
conquered, after its alliance with 
Hannibal, by the Romans in 211 
B.c. Restoi-ed by Caesar and his 
successors, (Vpua I’c^gained its 
former prosjierity, but was devas- 
tated by Goths, X'andals, and Sai'a- 
eens, by wlioin it was finally 
destroyed in A.i). 840. There ar(‘ 
many remains of antiquity, the 
chief being those of the aiupbi- 
theatre, estimated to hold over 
60,000 people, and baths, ('apiia 
fell to the Allied 5th army (uigagcal 
against the (.hTinans in It.aly on 
Oct. 7, 1053. Its cathedra, I was 
seriouslv (lainaged in tlu' lighting. 
Pop. (1051) 16,234. 

Capuana, Lincu (1830-1015). 
Italian authf)r. Boiai at Miiu'o, in 
Catania, May '27, 1830, lie Ix'eame 
known as poet, playwriglit, novel- 
ist, a,nd eritie. His Ixvst work in- 
elndes the realistic novd Ghuunta, 
1879 ; a book of fairy tales, 1882, 
translated into Mnglish as Oiuk* 
Upon a Tinu* Pairy Tales, 1892 ; 
and J1 Marehese di Roeeavau'dina, 
1001. He died Nov. 28, 1015. 

Capuchin Monkey (6V/n/.s 
0(1 pucinK,^). Group of Ammaiian 
monkeys known as the Sufiajous, 
Tht^ term is 
a ]) p 1 i e d 
m 0 r e (' s - 
{Kicially to 
the Weefier 
Sapajou of 
Brazil. Thv 
g n e r a i 
eolour of its 
fur is golden 
brown, pal- 
ing to yel- 
low on tlie 
c h 0 e k H , 
throat, and 
chest ; and 
the hair on the erown of the head 
has the upiiearanee of being well 
brushed back. Itssupposial rescun- 
blanee to a monk’s hood acfcounts 
for the popular name of the animal, 
(iapuehin monkeys live in the tree- 
tops and only eome down to drink. 
They are usually fiumd in small 
herds under th(^ leadership of an old 
male, and feed upon fruits and 
insects. Because of their gentle 
disposition and intelligenee they 
make attractive pots. 

Capuchins (Late Lat. eaputiu^n, 
hood). Independent branch of 
the Franciscan order of friars. 
Foundc'tl in the Marelies of Italy 
in the 16th emytury by Matteo di 



Capua. Buins of the ancient amphitheatre, built to hold 60,000 spectators 



Capuchin Monkey, 
Oebus oapucinus 


Bassi, who aimed at restoring the 
primitive and stricter observance 
of the rule of S. Francis, and at 
reviving the earlier spirit of the 
Friars Minor, the order spread 
quickly. The Capuchin Friars, 
who occupy themselves mainly 
with mission work, Jiave their 
houses throughout the world. See 
Franciscans ; Friar. 

Capulet. Anglicised form of the 
name of one of tlie rival families of 
Verona (Cappelletti) wdiose quar- 
rels form the story on which 
Shakespeare founded his Romeo 
and Juliet. In the play the familv 
is represented by Capulet, the head 
of the house, Lady Capulet, their 
daughter Juliet, their nephew Ty- 
balt, and servants and kinsfolk.' 

Capus, Alfred (1858-1922). 
French author. Born at Aix-en- 
Provence and trained as an en- 
gineer, he made 
a reputation as 
' 1[ a journalist on 

fvli !■ Ijc Figaro bv 

' keenness of ob- 

si'.rvation. His 
plays include 
M Brignol et sa 

Fille, 1895; La 
Alfred Capus, Veine 1991- 

French author ’ 

and Monsieur 

Piegois, 1 905 ; and his novels 


Capybara (Bydrochoerus copy, third. In England the first regi- 
bam) Spanish name for the Car- ment of carabiniers was raised in 


pincho, the largest member of the 1692 ; 
rodent order of ^ ' 

are usually seen member of the rodent mammals 
in herds of twenty 



the regiment was then 
known as the 

! |i|||||i Dragoons, but in 
|f|| the ISth century 
' I became the 3rd 
I Carabiniers. In 
I 1922 the 3rd Oara- 
I biniers and the 6th 
™ ' Dragoon Guards 

j! I were amalgamated 
( i ■ as the 3 /6th Cara- 
!uD biniers. The regi- 
gp*! ment is now mech- 
anised and as part 
mals of the Royal 
Armoui'ed Corps 


J; m 

Alfred Capus, 
French author 

Piegois, 1 905 ; 


Monsieur Vent Rire, 1803 ; Faux 
Depart, 1891 ; Annies d’Aven- 
tures, 1895. Ho was elected in 
1914 a member of the French 
Acackmiy. Ho died Nov. 1, 1922. 

Caput Succedaneum. Tumour 
containing blood and scrum which 
forms dui-ing the process of birth 
on the part of the scalp or face not 
subjected to the pressure which is 
exerted on the la'st of the body. It 
disappears usually in from 24 to 48 
hours after birth. When seen on 
a new'ly-horn infant, this entirely 
natural eifoet is somotimes mis- 
taken for the results of violence. 

Capuzzo, Fort. Italian strong- 
hold of the tSocorid Great War. It 
is S. of Bardia, on the Egyptian 
frontier. Bomi)arded by British 
battkvships on Aug. 17, 1940, the 
fort was captured by British Im- 
perial troops on Dec. 17, during 
the first desert offensive of tire 
war. The Gorman Afrika Korps 
occupied it in April, 1941, when 
the British wore driven back to 
Solium. It was regained by the 
British, but not held, in June, 
Recaptured Nov. 21 by the British 
8th army under Gen. Cunningham 
it again fell June 24, 1942. After 
the breakthrough at Alamein, it 
was retaken by the 8th army 
under Gen. Montgomery Nov, 12, 
See North Africa Campaigns. 


or more. They feed mainly on water saw service in Africa, Europe, and 
plants, but in the neighbourhood in Burma in the Second Great 
ofcultivated lands do great damage War. The Belgian army has an 
by devouring the crops by night, infantry regiment called Cara- 
They are hunted for their skins biniers. See Dragoon, 
and S. Americans eat the flesh. Carabobo. Maritime state of 

Caquetd. River of S. America, Venezuela. It has an area of about 
the upper course of the Yapura. 2,950 sq. m. The fertile region 
Caquetd. Division of Colombia, round Lake Valencia produces 
It is one of the five intendencies cocoa, coffee, sugar, cotton, grain, 
and has an area of 39,777 sq. m. dye-woods, and rubber ; cattle are 
It is well 'wooded, and peopled by reared, and hides exported. Valen- 
Indians. Florencia is the chief cia is the capital, and Puerto 
settlement.^ Pop. (est.) 21,140. Cabello the chief port. In Carabobo 
Carabinieri. Word used in a revolutionary force under Boli- 
Italy for the gendarmes or police, var, with a British legion taking 
1 he royal regiment of Carabinieri part, defeated the Spaniards June 
is a kind of military police, partly 24, 1821. Pop. (1950) 243,159. 
mounted, partly on foot. Formed Caracal {Felis caracal). Rare 
in 1814, they were very useful in wild cat, related to the lynx group. 
^ Found in Africa and S. Asia, it is 

^ ^ reddish brovTi in colour, with ears 

tufted like those of the lynx, but 
with a longer tail and no ruff" round 
^ the neck. It is believed to prey 
upon gazelles and birds, but is 
easily tamed. The name is a French 
corruption of Turkish qara qulaq^ 
black ear. 

Caracal. Town of Rumania, 
capital of a district of the same 
name. Named after the Roman 
emperor Caracalla, it is 95 m. W. 
by S. of Bukarest, on the Rimnik- 
Corabia rly. It is an ancient 
town, and carries on a trade in 
grain. Pop. (est.) 15,000. 

Caracalla (a.d. 188-217). Ro- 
man emperor, 211-217. Son of 
Septimius Severus, his original 
Carabinieri. Italian mounted mili- name was Bassianus, afterwards 
tary police changed to Marcus Aurelius An- 

cleariug Sicily of brigands. They toninus. He w^as nicknamed 
fought in the First Great War. Caracalla from his long Gallic 
Carabiniers or Carabineers, cloak of that name, resembling a 
Regiments of cavalry armed with frock coat. His vicious propensities 
a short firearm called the carbine and constant quarrels with his 
iq.v.).^ The most famous corps of brother Geta induced the father to 
carabiniers was that formed in the take his two sons with him to 
French army by Louis XIV. In Britain on a punitive expedition 
the 17th century the seniority of against the tribes in the north of 
cavalry regiments was governed the island. After the sudden death 
by their weapons ; cuirassiers first, at Eboracum (York) of Severus, 
carabiniers second, and dragoons Caracalla, who was .suspected of 
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having poisoned him, 
was proclaimed by Ihe 
soldiei*y Joint emperor 
with G eta . Apparen t ly 
reconciled, he anti Ins 
brother returned to 
Rome ; but in the vea r 
after their accession 
Caracalla slew Oeta. 

A reign of terror 
folio w'od, in whitih 
about 20,000 of Geta's 
adherents, including 
the jurist Papin ian, 
were put to death. 

Caracalla spent the 
later years of his reign travelling in 
Gaul, Germany, Dacia, Tlirace, 
Syria, and Egypt ; from a pretended 
military success against the Ahi- 
maniii, wdio then, for the first 
time, came into collision with 
Rome, he took the name of Ale- 
mannicus. 

Caracella was murdered near 
Edessa at the instigation of the 
praetorian prefect Macrinus, who 
succeeded him. The tyrannical 
reign of Caracalla was marked by 
the extension of Roman citizen- 
ship to all freeborn subjects by an 
edict in 212. 

Caracara {Polyhorns tharus). 
South American carrion hawk,” 
20 to 24 ins. long, dull black, with 

whitish neck, 
back, breast, 
and tail, and 
bare red skin 
on the cheeks 
and throat. It 
has long Icg.s 
and can walk 
or run wdth 
ease. The llight 
is powerful and 
graceful, and it 
can fly very 
high, it feeds 
mainly on 
carrion, sup- 
plemented with young lambs, birds, 
reptiles, frogs, worms, and insects. 
It makes largo shallow nests either 
in trees or on the ground, and lays 
three or four eggs. Another very 
similar species, P. cheriway, occurs 
as far north as Florida and Lower 
California. 

Caracas. Capital of Venezuela, 
and of its federal district. The 
highest part of the city is more 
than 3,000 ft. n.s.l. It is 11 m. by 
road, 23 m. by rly., S. of La Guaira, 
its port on the Caribbean. The 
birtiplace of Simon Bolivar, liber- 
ator of Spanish S. America, 
Caracas is built round the Plaza 
Bolivar, in which stands his statue. 
It has streets at right angles and 
broad, shady avenues and squares. 
Founded 1560--67, it has a cathe- 


dral, go V(M'n m (‘ n (■ 
palaces, university, 
mmsoum, municipal 
and national theatres, 
and the house of 
Bolivar with memen- 
toes of the hero. The 

20th-cejiturv Avenida 

« 

Bolivar through the 
centre of the town has 
three levels — for local 
traffic, parking, and 
through traffic. 

Although Caracas is 
in the tropics, its tem- 
perature varies only 
between 02“ and 82° F. The chief 
industries are brewing, cement, 
paper, textile, and tobacco making, 
and tanning. Products include, 
cacao, coffee, and sugar. 

A rly. line having 86 tunnels and 
217 bridges connects it with 8aTita 
Lucia and Valentia ; air servkies 


and a good road link it with Lima. 
Pop. (1950) 495,064. 

Caracushas suffered from several 
earthquakes, f.g. in 1812. It 
played a leading part, under 
Miranda and Bolivar, in the early 
S. American revolutions, declaring 
independence in 1811, and be- 
(joraing the capital of a separate 
Venezuelan republic in 1829. 

CaracciolO) Duke Fbancesco 
(1752-99). Neapolitan admiral, 
executed by Nelson. Caracciolo 
was born in Naples into one of the 
oldest Italian noble families, Jan. 
18, 1752, and entered the navy. 
He served with distinction on 
British vessels during the War of 
American Independence and else- 
where, and later became admiral 
to Ferdinand IV of Naples. When 
the king fled with his court to 
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I^^l('l'm(> ill 171)8, Giough dis- 
approving of his action Garacciolo 
accompanied him, but resigned in 
Jan., 1799, and rcdniaicd to Naplcvs. 
There he was ptu'Himdcd to accept 
command of the navy of ihe new 
Partheiiopean republic, thus com- 
ing into conflict with the British. 

When the republic was over- 
thi-owii by ihe British fleet and 
Cardinal Ruflb's royalist army, 
Caracciolo was belraycal, .lane 29. 
17i)9, and taken on board Nelson's 
flagship. Sir William Hainillon 
having intimated to Nelson that 
the queen of Naples desii-ed the 
execution of (hraceiolo, within 24 
hours he was tried aboartl Nelson\s 
ship for high treason by a court, 
martial of royalist Nea,[)oIitaii 
officers, allow(‘(i no witnesses foi- 
the defence, and was hanged at tlu^ 
yard-arm of the British ship 
Minerva. 


Caracoles. Small town of Chile, 
in Antofagasta prov. It stands 
9,400 ft. above sea hwel, 75 m, 
N.E. of Antofagastai. The rich 
silver and eoppt'r deposits found 
here in 1870 are almost (exhausted. 

Caractacus (c. a.d. 51 ). British 
king. He was a son of Ounobelin, 
Shakespeare’s Cyniheliru^. Aftcu' 
being defeated by the. Romans 
in 51, perhaps near Shrewsbury, 
and sent in chains to Rome, where 
he figured in a procession before 
the emperor Claudius, he stated 
his case so well that the emperor 
pardoned him. The tiamo Carac- 
tacuR, more correctly (laratacus, is 
the Latinised form of the Celtic 
Oaradoc, which occurs in Welsh 
place-names and was the name of 
one of the Knights of the Round 
Table in Artlmriau legend. 



Caracalla, 
Roman Emperor 



Caracara, 

S. American hawk 



Caracas. Air view o! the capital of Venezuela, showing 20 th-oentuty develop- 
ment o! this 16th"0entury city 








